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PREFACE TO PART II. 


The second part of this grammar contains the details of Latin syntax. 

It has been our object to present a more complete statement of the laws of 
the Latin language than has been given heretofore. Our constant study of the 
Latin authors for many years has been directed, solely for this purpose, to the 
minute examination of EVERY grammatical form, and by this means we have 
collected vast materials, with the help of which we have attempted to ‘reeon- 
struct’ the syntactical laws of the Latin language. We have not indulged in philo- 
sophical and theoretical speculations. Perhaps the reader will find rather ‘ too 
little’ than ‘too much’ of these. Nor did we merely amass the ‘ material as 
such’, leaving it to the reader to make the best of it. Indeed it was our chief 
aim to discover new principles, hidden, or not sufficiently noticed before, to 
use these principles as the key for the language, ile the language as the proof 
und test for the principles. 

It is impossible to treat all parts of Latin grammar with equal minuteness. 
A work of this kind would have been too voluminous, and its end would have 
been doubtful. Hence we have treated the easier parts of Latin grammar more 
briefly than the difficult and more important subjects. By discussing the Case- 
theory, the Agreement, and other elementary parts, with no greater explicitness 
than is customary in our grammars, we were enabled to devote a more exhaust- 
ing treatment to the Gerundials and Participials, to the Adverbial relations, to 
Tenses, Moods, and especially to Dependent Sentences. 

We have treated the different ‘ grammatical relations’ according to log- 
ical categories, i. ¢., according to the ideas of place, time, manner, quantity, 
cause, etc., whereas it is customary to consider these relations under the 
single cases (genitive, etc.), each of which is treated in a separate chapter 
in all its grammatical bearings. A good index, however, will easily supply 
the reader, who is curious to pursue each single case in all its applica- 
tions, with the necessary references. But even the best index cannot sup- 
ply us with all the different forms under which a given grammatical idea 
appears in Latin, unless the grammarian treats them side by side, and com- 
pares them with each other. So, for instance, our grammars cannot, and do 
not answer the question, in what different forms the idea represented by the 
English adverb ago may be expressed in Latin; since in their arrangement 
there isno proper place to discuss the question, which comprises several 
cases, several prepositions, adverbs, and clauses. Hence what we find in the 
grammars about this question is either. insufficient, or erroneous (Comp. p. 230 
and 231). So the rules, which the grammars give on Value and Price, are more or less 
deticient from the fact that neither the ‘ genitive,’ nor the ‘dative ’ is the proper 
chapter under which to discuss all the forms in which the Latin expresses these 
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ideas. A grammarian who follows the division according to logical categories, 
is of necessity compelled to state all the possible forms at the disposal of the 
Latin language to express a given idea, while under the traditional treatment. 
of genitive, dative, etc., such questions will either not present themselves, or, 
if they do, will be very easily evaded. If we ask why this only proper mcthod 
has not been pursued heretofore, we know of no other answer but that the 
existing grammatical ‘material’ which has been handed down from generation 
to generation, has been utterly insufficient for that purpose, and will but rarely 
suggest an accurate answer to maby questions considered as doubtful. 

Many important points referring to the use of the Tenses have never yet been 
considered. The results at which we have arrived from the large number of 
passages collected by us, have established a theory of tenses essentially differ- 
ent from the traditional] rulcs usually met with. We have especially tried to estab- 
lish the use of tenses in dependent sentences, a point almost entirely neglected here- 
tofore. In regard to the use of the subjunctive and the consecution of tenses, we have like- 
wise established a new and comprehensive theory, founded on a careful investiga- 
tion of the classical authors. The largest space has been devoted to the discussion 
of dependent sentences, which, we believe, has not found in our grammars a treat- 
ment commensurate with its importance. Here we have generally resorted to 
the historical treatment, so as to give a complete history of the different forms from 
their first appearance in the authors (or on ancient monuments) down to the sil- 
verage. We believe that this method has in several instances enabled us to 
settle questions belonging to the most doubtful and difficult points in Latin 
grammar. 

It is proper to remark that, aside from the original sources, we have read none 
of the many valuable treatises on grammatical subjects in the German philo- 
logical journals, and none of the many excellent monographs, a very few ex- 
cepted. We thought that we owed the immense time, which an examination 
of these treatises would have taken, rather to the Latin authors. Although many 
a Valuable suggestion may have been lost, and although, perhaps, our own views 
might sometimes have been modified, it yet seemed that every hour devoted to 
the Latin authors was infinitely more fruitful for our purpose than the same time 
applied to the study of monographs. In writing this grammar, we had before 
us the grammatical treatises of Ruddiman, Zumpt, Madvig, Kihner, Meiring, 
Reisig, the ‘Public School Latin Grammar,’ and some others. We have duly 
considered their theories, and when we found their teachings in conflict with 
the authority of the classics, we have tried to refute the error from the sources. 
Roby’s Syntax was not published till our plates were cast. Hence we could not 
refer to the views of this grammarian. His collection of valuable material 
regarding the cases of Latin Nouns might have been a very acceptable assist- 
ance. 

In respect to the continuance of the ‘English Exercises’ in this Second 
Part, we refer toour remarks in the Preface to the First Part. 

NEw BRUNSWICK, June, 1875. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 424, Prepositions are words indicating the different re- 
lations of a DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE to its governing word. 
They have the same function as the CasE-ENDINGS, and hence 
both frequently interchange. But the Case-endings indicate 
the most general of these relations, while the Prepositions 
indicate those special relations which are designated by the 
term “ GRAMMATICAL CIRCUMSTANCES ;”’ that is, the relations of 
Piace, Time, Manner, Intensity, Cause (p. 314 foll.). 


Rem.1. The English language expresses the general Casc-relations, except that of the 
Accusative, by Prepositions. We may understand both, the CAsE-RELATIONS and the 
GRAMMATICAL CIRCUMSTANCES best, by representing them in the form of QUESTIONs. 
Thus we say. that the Genitive answers to the question ‘ Of whom,” or ‘* Of which; ” 
the Dative to the question “‘ To whom,” or ‘To which,” etc. In the same way we say, 
that the relation of Space or PLACE answers to one of the questions “‘ where,’ *‘ whither,” 
or ‘‘ whence ;”’ that of Time to one of the questions ‘* when,” ‘ since when,” *' till when,” 
‘* how long,”’ etc.—The DERIVATION Of several prepositions is doubtless, for instance that 
of extra. contra, preter, ultra, etc. In revard to other prepositions. there is a contro- 
verry. still undecided, whether they contain original roots, or whether they are derived 
from verbal or other roots (for inst. én, ab, ex, de, ad).—Some linguists, without adduciug 
any proper proof, are of the opinion that all prepositions, orlyinally, were ADVERBS, 
and became prepositions when they began to be construed with objects. They overlook 
the fact that adverbs do not, neceesarily, lose their quality as adverbs by being construed 
with case-objects. See p. 114, R. 98. 
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Rem. 2.-In our rules on the use of Prepositions we generally distinguish three rela 
tions: 1) that of Puacg, 2) of Time, and 3) the INNER REvatTions, that is, the relations 
of either Manner, Intensity, or Cause. By far the most of the Prepositions primarily 
indicate a relation of PLACE or Space (Local Relation), and of Time (‘bem oral Relation). 
But nearly all Prepositions have, besides these primary significations, a FIGURATIVE or 
TROPICAL meaning, when they represent objects of the Mind, asif they were objects of Place. 
Thus the gist preposition ‘**in” originally has @ LOCAL meaning, answering to the 
question “ where,’ as: ‘I live in the city.” But the same preposition is also used 
FIGURATIVELY Or-TROPICALLY, as: ‘‘I am in danger” or ‘I am in diatress.”> Here an 
INTERNAL situation, that is, an object which can only be conccived by the mind, is repre- 
sented as if it was an EXTERNAL situation of PLACE; that is: The ideas ** Danger’ and 
** Distress” are treated as LOCALITIES. 


§ 425. The Prepositions are not considered as members of 
the sentence, since they can neither be the governing, nor the 
dependent words of Phrases. But they connect words to Phrases, 
and, like the Case-endings, are the marks of Dependence. They 
occur either in the OBJECTIVE or in the ATTRIBUTIVE phrase, 
and the Substantives before which they stand are accordingly 
divided into PrEeposirionaL Ossects and PREposITIONAL AT- 
TRIBUTES. | 


Rem. 3. The Latin language does not use Prepositional Attributes as 
frequently and freely as the English language, and English Prepositional 
Attributes Seabed are expressed either by LATIN GENITIVEs, or by the 
insertion of PARTICIPLES, as: Bellum Lelvetworum, a war with the Helve- 
tians; Studium modestie, a zeal for modesty ; Desiderium tui, a longing for 
thee; Victoria belli civilis, a victory tn a civil war; Consuetido hominum, 
the intercourse with men; Gloria belli, the renown in war; Belum cum 
Carthaginiensibus gestum, the war with the Carthaginians; Mons prope ur- 
bem situs, a mountain near the city ; Libri de philosophia scripti, books on 
philosophy. 

Only some relations are expressed by Latin Prepositional Attributes, and 
these must be chiefly learned by the usage of the Latin authors, as: Aditus 
ad castra, the access to the camp; Jter ad Helvettos, the road (journey) to 
the country of the Helvetians; Jnsula in lacu Prelio, an island in the Pre- 
lian lake; Homo de plebe (not plebis), a man of the plebs; Poculum ex auro, 
a gold goblet; Tua in me amicitia, thy friendship for me. 

Rem. 4. Prepositional OpsEcTs, like the Case-objects, generally stand 
before their governing verbs. In the compound objective phrase they gen- 
erally follow the case-object, except for reasons of emphasis. Prepositional 
ATTRIBUTES generally follow their governing nouns. In the compound 
attributive phrase they stand after the adjective or attributive genitive, and 
before the governing noun, as: Cicerdnis de philosophia libri, Cicero’s books 
on philosophy ; Magna in castris trepidatio, a great excitement in the camp; 
Optima tua de me opinio, thy highly favorable opinion about me. 

Rem. 5. When the Prepositional Object is the governing noun of an At- 
tribute, the Preposition stands before the whole phrase, as: Per manum 
dextram, through the right hand; Preter Ciceronis filium, besides Cicero’s 
son. But often monosyllabic prepositions, especially zn, de, cum, ex, ab, 
sometimes also dissyllabics, especially propter and tnier, are placed between 
a preceding adjective and following noun, as: Hodem in loco, in the same 
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place; hoc de viro, on this man; magnd cum diligentid, with great diligence ; 
marimié ex parte, for the greatest part. 

Rem. 6. Prepositions always precede those nouns whose cases they gov- 
ern, and whose dependence they mark, except versus and tenus, as: Tauro 
tenus, up to the Taurus; Hispaniam versus, in the direction of Spain. The 
preposition cum, belonging to the pronouns me, te, se, nobis, vobis, is affixed 
to these words as an enclitic. The same is often the case with the disjunct 
Form-adjectives guo, guibus, and gua, as: Mecum, with me; tecum, with 
thee; secum, with him; nobiscum, vobiscum, quocum, quibuscum (or cum quo, 
cum quibus; but not cum me,cum te, etc.).—Sometimes (rarely) tater is 
placed after the object (guos inter, among whom, Cees. B. C. 7, 33). 

Rem. 7. Prepositional Objects are called REFLEXIVE, when their ante- 
cedent is the logical subject of their governing word (§ 233). The English 
language frequently employs the SIMPLE personal pronouns instead of the 
reflexives, in Prepositional objects. This never is the case in Latin, as: 
Diogenes carried all his property with him, Diogenes omnia sua secum por- 
tivit. In these instances we aleays must use the reflexive pronoun in Latin. 

But even a non-reflexive pronoun of the third person must take a RE- 
FLEXIVE FORM (su, 8J¢, se) in Latin in the cases specified $$ 238, 389, and 
§ 423, R. 76, and it makes here no difference, whether the pronominal 
object is prepositional or only a case-object. The same rules apply to the 
Possessive swus. | 

Rem. 8. Since the question, whether the simple or the reflexive Pronouns must be 
used in a given case, | Boney to the more difficult parts of Grammar, we give here these 
rales in their connection. e call here the forms sué, sidbi, se and the Possessive suws 


REFLEXIVE Forms, whether they are strictly reflexive or not. The forms, derived from 
és, ca, id (as eum, him ;ejus, his; edrum, their), are here called DEMONSTRATIVE FORMS. 


SUMMARY OF THE RULES ON THE USE OF THE REFLEXIVE 
AND DEMONSTRATIVE FORMS. 


1. The use of the REFLEXIVE or DEMONSTRATIVE forms chiefly depends 
on the PLacE of the ANTECEDENT. The general rule is this: When both 
Pronoun and Antecedent stand in the 8aME sentence, the REFLEXIVE forms 
must be used; but, when they stand in DIFFERENT sentences, the DEMON- 
STRATIVES must be employed. 

We consider here ali codrdinations, even the coérdinations of single words 
as constituting different sentences, Thus the sentence “ The queen and 
her children were killed” consists of two coérdinate propositions, which 
we thus complete: a) The queen was killed; 5) her children were killed. 
Hence the Possessive Aer and its antecedent queen stand in different sen- 
tences, and the possessive assumes the DEMONSTRATIVE form (Regina éus- 
que liberi occisi sunt). 

On the other hand, PARTICIPIAL and INFINITIVE Clauses are here con- 
sidered as members and phrases of their principal sentence, as: Germanicus 
tegiones universas, sibi summam reipublice deferentis, compescuit, Suet. Cal. 
1, Germanicus restrained the whole of the legions, offering to him the gov- 
ernment of the State. Here the Participial Clause: Sidt summam reipub- 
lice deferentis is considered as a combination of attributive phrases, de- 
pendent on legines. Hence the pronoun fo him stands in the same sentence 
with its antecedent Germanicus, and must assume the REFLEXIVE FORM 
(sibt ; not ez) in Latin —Camillus mihi scripsit, te secum locitum esse, Cic. 
Att. 11, 23,1. Camillus wrote to me, that thou hadst spoken with hem. 
Here the Pronoun him, dependent on the Predicate-Infinitive locitum esse 
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is considered to be in the same sentence with its antecedent Camillus, and 
therefore must be expressed by the Reflexive secum (not cum eo). 

2. Rule No. 1 unconditionally applies only to the case, when the Antece- 
dent is at the same time the Suyject of the sentence, which most generally 
is the case in sentences of this kind. But when the Antecedent is an Object, 
which rarely is the case, the usage of the Latin authors is not so clear and . 
certain, as in the first case, althongh the use of the REFLEXIVE form is 
even here the RULE; as: Caesar Fubium cum leqione in sua remittit hiberna, 
Cees. B. G. 5, 53, Ceesar sends Fabius with the legion to Azs winter-quarters. 
—Hammonium suo nomine diligas, Cic. Fam. 13, 21, Love Hammonius for 
his sake.—Tu autem cicinis Massiliensibus sua reddis, Cic. Att. 14, 14, but 
thou renderest to the Massilians their own.—LHatio et oratio homines inter 
se conciliat, Cic. Off. 1, 16, Reason and language bind men to each other 
(literally among them). 

The DEMONSTRATIVE FORM is chiefly employed, when a prepositional 
Pronoun or Possessive, having an OBJECT as antecedent, may be resolved 
into a separate clause, or when such a Pronoun or Possessive actually 
stands in an Infinitive or Participial clause, or when the use of the Reflex- 
ive would cause ambiguity; as: Afttico nostro litter tua, suavissime ad eum 
scripte, non jucundiores fuérunt, quam mihi, Cic. Fam. 13, 18, 1, To our 
Atticus thy letter, most pleasantly written to him, was not more agreeable 
than to me. Here the Pronoun ad eum and its governing participle 
scripte form a participial clause, and hence the antecedent Attico really 
stands in another clause, although in the case No. 1, that is, when the an- 
tecedent is the subject of the sentence, Participial Clauses are considered as 
members of the principal sentence.—Semper amavi Brutum propter ejus 
summum ingenium, Cic. Fam. 9, 14, 5, I always loved Brutus on account 
of Ais great genius (that is: Because he is a man of great genius). tt ob- 
viam Clodio ante fundum ejus, Cic. Mil., He meets Clodius before his place 
(better: before the place of the datter). Here ejus shows, that the subject 
(Milo) is not meant, which when swus were used, would remain undecided. 
Aranti Cincinnato nuntidtum est, eum dictatorem esse factum, Cic. Sen. 16, 
56, To Cincinnatus while ploughing, it was announced, that he was made 
a dictator. Here the Pronoun eum in the Infinitive-clause has the DEMON- 
STRATIVE form, because its antecedent is an object. But when the antece- 
dent is the logical subject (although it has the form of an odject), we must 
even in ¢his case employ the REFLEXIVE form, as: Faustulo spes fuerat, 
regiam stirpem apud se educari, Liv. 1, 5, Faustulus had entertained the 
hope (literally : to Faustulus had been the hope) that the royal offspring 
would be brought up in his house. 

When the Antecedent is an ATTRIBUTE, the pronoun always assumes the 
DEMONSTRATIVE form. This case is extremely rare. See § 238. 

3. When the Pronoun or Possessive stands in a FINITE CLAUSE, and the 
antecedent is in the Principal sentence, we must use the DEMONSTRATIVE 
Form. This follows from Rule No. 1; as: Llvc tpsis Siculis ita persudsum 
est, ut in animis esrum tnsitum atque tnndatum esse videdtur, Cic. Verr. 4, 48, 
The Sicilians themselves are so satisfied of this fact, that it seems to have 
grown and to be born in their minds. 

But when a PERSONAL ANTECEDENT is the LoaicaL SuBseEcT of the 
principal sentence, and the clause is represented as being conceived by this 
subject, so that he (the subject) means himself by the Pronoun, or Ais things 
by the Possessive, we must use the REFLEXIVE, not the DEMONSTRATIVE 
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Forms. This refers to all kinds of clauses, whether they are introduced 
by ut, s¢, quod, quia,or any other conjunction, and to Relative Clauses and 
indirect Questions; as: Datames locum delégit talem, ut non multum obesse 
multitido hostium suse paucitdti posset, Datanes selected a place of this kind, 
lest the great number of the enemies could do much damage to his small 
force. Nep. Dat. 7,3. This clause contains a purpose of Datames, and 
he means by the Possessive his own things.— Cassius constituit ut ludi ab- 
sente te fierent suo nomine, Cassius has resolved, that the games in thy absence 
should be given in Avs name. Cic. Att. 15,11, 2. This clause contains a 
resolution of Cassius, and he means by Azs himselfi—A Cesare valde libe- 
raliter invitor sibi ut sim legatus, Cic. Att. 2, 183, Iam very liberally invited 
by Cesar, to be Ais delegate. This clause contains an invitation of Ceesar, 
the logical Subject, and he means himself by stbi— Africdnus st sua ves age- 
réiur, testimonium non diceret, Africanus, if Ais cause was tried, would not 
be a witness, Cic. Rosc. Am. 36, 3. Here the clause s¢ sua res agerétur is 
represented as conceived by Africanus, as if it was said, that he would refuse 
testimony if his case were tried.\— Decima legio Cesart gratias egit, quod de se 
optimum judicium fecisset, Cees. B. G. 1, 41, The tenth legion thanked Cesar 
for having passed the best judgment on them (that is: for having declared them 
the best legion).— Petus omnes libros, quos frater suus reliquisset, miht dondvit, 
Cic. Att. 2, 1, Pseetus gave me all books, which hzs brother had left to him.? 

When finite Clauses are thus represented as being conceived by the Subject 
of the principal sentence, the mood of the clause always ts the SUBJUNCTIVE, 
sulject to the law of consecution. Fora peculiar exception see p. 401, n. 4. 

Rem. 9. The verb esse frequently is used as the governing word of prepo- 
sitional and other classes of objects without being connected with a predi- 
cative adjective or noun. This verb must then not be considered as a 
copula, Asse in connection with objects has the signification of a real verb. 
We generally, but not always, use in English the verb “ éo Je” in a similar 
sense. Thus, in conncction with the preposition 7n, the verb esse has the 
meaning “ to stay,” “ to sojourn,” as: In Megara fut, 1 was (stayed) in Me- 
gara. With ez it means the source from which something is derived, as in 
the idiom “¢ repudblica esse,’ to be of advantage for the republic, which 
properly means: “ to come from the republic.” With a dative object esse 
has the meaning “ & belong ;” and with the prepositions ante, post, pro, 
contra the meaning of esse again is different. 


§ 426. Prepositional Objects or Attributes stand either in 
the AccusaTIVE or inthe ABLATIVE. Each preposition governs’ 


1 Sentences like this may be represented as noé conceived by the subject, but as con- 
ceived by the author. In this case the DEMONSTRATIVE Form is used. Thus it would by 
no means be faulty, to use in the above sentence ejus instead of sua. In sentences, whose 
principal predicates do not distinctly show, that the clause is meant to be a conception 
of the SuBJEcT, both, the DEMONSTRATIVE and the REFLEXIVE forms are used at the 
choice of the author, and according as he means the clause to be understood. From this 
we ought not to infer, that every possible clause may be conceived in both ways, and 
that consequently the use of é/her form always may be defended. This is by no means 
the case. On the contrary, such sentences, where indeed both forms may be used with 
equal propriety, are but very few, and in by far the greatest number of sentences only 
one of the two forms must be considered as the proper one, 

2 Here by the Reficxive form svuz the author indicates, that the clanse quos frater sus 
réliquissel was said by Peetus himself, when he made the donation. The Principal Predi- 
cate donarit has thus the force of dixit se donare. 

3 The Emebostsion is said to govern the Case of the object, not the object as such, the 
preposition being itself part of the object. 
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either the one or the other of these cases. Only four preposi- 
tions may be construed as well with the Accusative as with the 
Ablative. 

The following Prepositions govern the AccUSATIVE: 


Ad, to (direction to). ob, on account of. 
adversus, against. penes, in the power of. 
ante, before. per, through, by 

apud, az. pone (rare), behind. 
circa, about. post, after. | 

circum, around. preter, except, besides. 
cis (citra), on this side. prope, near. 

contra, against (hostile). propter, on account of. 
erga, toward (direction of the mind). secundum, along. 
extra, outside. supra, over. 

infra, below. trans, across. 

inter, between, among. ultra, beyond. 

intra, within. versus (versum), toward (local). 


juxta, neat to. 


The following Prepositions govern the ABLATIVE : 


A (ab, abs), from. e (ex), from (out of). 
absque (rare and anteclassical), without, pre, before (rare). 
coram, 77 the presence of. pro, for. 

cum, with. sine, without. 

de, from (away from). tenus, up to. 


The following Prepositions take either the AsLaTivE or Ao 

CUSATIVE : : 
in, 2 (abl.); ¢rto (accus.) subter (rare), under. t Nearly always 
sub, under. super, over. with Accusative. 

§ 427. Ad has the primary meaning “near to.” 1) In tocar 
relations it answers to both questions, “where?” and “ whith 
er ?”, and is translated by ¢o in answer to the question “ whither” 
(denoting direction to), and by at (by or near) in answer to the 
question “where ;” as ad urbem ire, to go to (near to) the city ; 
ad Casarem proficisci, to go to Cesar; ad tumulum pugnare, to 
fight at (by, near) a hill; ad fluvium advenire or pervenire, to 
alrive at the river; pugna ad Cannas, the battle at (of) Can- 
nx (not Cannarum). 

2) FiGuRATIVELY (tropically, see Rem. 2) ad expresses a TEND- 
ENCY or AIM toward a point, or a PURPOSE for or toward some 
end, and is translated by to or for, as: Ad prudentiam revocdre, 


~~ - 
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to recall to prudence ; ad bellum pardtum esse, to be prepared 
(ready) for war; aptus ad hane artem, fit, adapted to this art; 
ad summa omnia natus, born for the highest ends, 

3) In relations of Trmx it answers to the question: “ Zi 
what time?” and is translated by ¢o or ¢ill, as: Ad tricestimum 
annum vizit, he lived to his thirtieth year; ad vesperum dimi- 
care, to fight till evening. | 


Rem. 10. Ad is frequently strengthened by theadverb usque (p. 216, 7), 
which in this connection generally is translated by wp éo or as far as, und 
is placed either before ad, or after the OBJECT, as: Usque ad Rhenum, or ad 
Rhenum usque venire, to come up to (as far as) the Rhine; usque ad senecti- 
tem, or ad senectutem usque, up to old age. In internal relations usque ex- 
presses intensity and degree (Rem. 13), as: ad furdrem usque excitdre, to - 
excite up to fury, to a degree of fury. 


Rem. 11. The first difficulty, which the student meets in the use of this 
preposition, is to distinguish it from the relation of the DATIVE CAsE. In 
purely Loca relations, that is, when the object is a REAL PLACE, this dis- 
tinction is very clear. In such relations the English preposition to, an- 
swering to the question ‘‘ whither” or “ where” can never be translated by 
the Dative, as: I come to the shore, ad oram venio (not ore vento). But the 
object of a local relation is not always an expressed place, but may be a 
PERSON or other THING, represented as occupying a place. Thus the sen- 
tence “I come to Cesar’ contains a LOCAL relation, since it refers to the 
place, where Cesar is. Local relations of this kind generally are clearly 
indicated by the PREDICATE, and when the Predicate is a verb of MOTION, 
we must translate the English “ to” by a Latin Preposition, and not by the 
Dative, as: I flee to Caesar, ad Cesarem (not Cesari) fugio; he hastens to 
battle, ad pugnam properat (not pugne); he rides to the general, ad ducem 
adequitat (not ducz). 

There are however verbs, which only presuppose a motion, but do not 
express it clearly, as: to send, to call, to bring. The rule is here, to use ad, 
not the dative, as: I send ambassadors to Cesar, Legatos ad Ceesarem mitto ; 
I call Sejus to me, Sejum ad me voco (not mihi); He brings the book to his 
brother, Librum ad fratrem affert (but see p. 90, &. 45. 46). But some 
verbs (to restore, to write, fo hand, to deliver, etc.) might appear of a 
doubtful nature, and indeed we find several verbs construed ecther with a 
Dative, or with ad. In, cases of this kind we must refer principally to 
the usage of the Latin authors. These construe certain verbs always with 
a Dative, others always with ad, and others sometimes with a Dative, 
sometimes with ad, often according to different meanings of the same verb. 
Thus all verbs, which contain or imply the idea of giving are construed 
with the Dative of the receiver. The verb ¢o return for instance, when it is 
a verb of MOTION is translated by redire, reverti, regredt, etc., and construed 
with ad or in (ad patrem redire); but when it implies the idea of Grv1na, 
it is translated by reddere (re-dare) and construed with the Dative (lébrum 
amico reddere). The sentence ‘“‘ He returned the hostages to the king” may 
be expressed by a verb of GIVING (reddere), and then we must use the Da- 
tive (obsides regi reddidit), or by a verb, expressing a motion (as reducere, 
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to return, in the meaning to bring back or lead back), and then the prepo- 
sition ad must be used (obsides ad regem reduit). 

The verb mitfere usually is construed with ad, but it is found also with 
the Dative, when the PERSON, to whom something is sent, is conceived as 
the RECEIVER, as: to send ambassadors to the king, legitos ad rezem mittere ; 
but: to send a letter to the king, litteras regi or ad regem mittere. The verb 
acribere may be construed with ad or the Dative, as: epistolam ad fratrem 
or fratri scribere.’ But here the Dative is more usual. The verb restituere 
(to restore) is construed with ad or the Dative. ‘To restore a thing to a 

rson” is expressed by restituere with the Dative of the receiver (as: 

brum fratri restituere); but “ to restore something to a former state” is ex- 
pressed by restituere with the preposition 77, or by redigere with the prep- 
osition ad (in bondrem restitucre, in patriam restituere, disciplinam ad 
pristinos mores redigere). 

The verbs preferre and anteponere (to prefer), although ferre and ponere 
originally denote LOCAL relations, nevertheless are construed with the 
Dative only, since the one that prefers something to another thing is not 
conceived as bringing it fo, but before the preferred thing. 

Verbs, which originally denote or imply a local direction, generally 
are construed with ad, and not with the Dative, even when the relation is 
FIGURATIVE. Thus the verbs vocdre, revocare, reducere, adducere, referre, 
redigere, conferre, deferre, accedere, pertinere, attinere must be construed 
with ad, as: Aliquem ad sanitatem rerocare, to recall somebody to reason ; 
aliquem ad bellum tnducere, to induce somebody to a war; ad sendtum 
referre, to report to the Senate; hoc ad me pertinet or attinet, this concerns 
me (literally: it pertains to me). Accedere ad aliquid properly means “ to go 
near to something,’ and tropically: to be added to something, as: Accédit ad 
hoc, It is added to this? (it must be added to this, that, etc.) /oe multum ad 
dignitatem confert, this contributes much to dignity. We sometimes express 
ad in such relations by other prepositions than to, as; Summum imperium 
ad aliquem deferre or transferre, to confer or transfer the command ow some- 
body (but deferre is also construed with the dative). 


Rem. 12. The preposition to before names of CoUNTRIEs is translated by 
tn, not by ad. Before PLAcEs in general, ad expresses, that the aim of a 
motion rather is to a point near a place, than to the place itself; as ad 
fluvium, ad littus ire, to go to a river, to the sea-shore; ad urbem, to a place 
before a city, but 7m urbem to the city itself. For this nice distinction of 
the Latin language, which generally is disregarded in English, see § 450 
and Rem. 70. 

Rem. 13. The preposition ad frequently is used, to express 1) the idea 
according to (see the prepositions secundum, ex, pro), 2) the idea up to, even 
to. In both instances ad corresponds to its original meaning near to, ap- 
proaching to, as: Ad voluntutem (nutum) alicujus loqut, to speak according to 
somebody’s will (hint); ad hune modum, in this way, after this manner (ac- 
eording to this fashion); guem ad modum (quemaudmodum), how, according 
to what manner. Ad necem aliquem cedere, to strike some one to death 
(even to death, up to death); ad mille homines, about 1000 men, as many as 
1000 men (a synonym of circéter, § 406). 


1 Zibrum ad aliquem scribere means: To dedicate a hook to somebody. Lihrum alicut 
scribere would mean: ‘To write a book for somebody.—Epistolam ad aliquem dare,= 
to send a letter to somebody; ep. alicui dare,=to vive somebody a letter. 

2 Generally translated by the imperative sentence: Add to this, that, etc. See p. 622, 1. 
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Rem. 14. Iptoms.—Ad tempus has three meanings: 1) in time (at the right time); 2) for 
atime; 3) according to time (and circumstances). Ad verbum, verbatim, word fpr word. 
—Ad annum, next year.—Ad extrémum, at last.—Aa@ diem, ad horam, at the ppoutsd) 
day or hour.— Ad unui omnes, all without exception.—Ad summam, on the whole.—Hoe 
nihil ad me, this does not concern me.—Nihil ad Cicerdnem est, he ia nothing in com- 
parison with Cicero. 


§ 428, Adversus (adversum) means 1) opposite to (over 
against); 2) toward or against in local and internal relations, 
in a hostile, indifferent, or even friendly sense. 


Rem. 15. Adversus in a local sense answers either to the question “ where” 
or to “ whither.’ When it answers to the question “ where ” it means oppo- 
site, over against, indicating a situation, as compared with another situation. 
In this sense it is asynonym of the preposition contra and of the expression 
€ regione With a genitive, as: Mons adversus Tarentum (or contra Tarentum, 
or e regione Tarentt), a mountain opposite (over against) Tarent. When it 
answers to the question “ whither’ in a local sense, it expresses direction 
toward and is then a synonym of versus, or in connection with the idea of 
HOSTILITY, and is then asynonym of contra, as hostes adversus fluvium (or 
ad fluvium versus, or fluvium versus) iter faciunt, the enemies march toward 
the river. Quinctius dictator adversus Galliam (contra Galliam) missus est, 
the dictator Quinctius was sent against Gaul. 

Rem. 16. ADVERSUS in INTERNAL relations is either translated by against 
or toward. It is employed 1) in hostile directions, and is then equivalent 
to contra and tn, as: bellum adversus (or contra, or tn) Jugurtham gessit, he 
waged a war against Jugurtha. 2) In indifferent or friendly relations itis a 
synonym of erga or in, as: Quonam modo me gererem adversus (in or erga) 

‘esarem,usus tuo consilio sum, I have made use of thy advice, how I should 
behave toward Cresar. Ob egregiam fidem adversus (erga or in) populum fo- 
minum, for his excellent faith toward the Roman people. 

We generally employ contra, to express hostile relations, erga to express 
friendly relations, and adversus to express indifferent relations. For the 
difference from zn, see Rem. 72. 


§ 429, Ante (before) is uscd 1) in Locat relations, answer- 
ing to both questions “where” and “whither,” as: Castra ante 
oppidum posita, the camp, placed before the town; ante signa 
progressus, having proceeded before the standards. 2) In rela- 
tions of TimE (question “ when”), as: ante lucem, before day- 
break; ante Socratem, before (the time of) Socrates. 3) In 
Comparison (more than), as: gwem ante me diligo, whom I 
love before myself (more than myself). 


Rem. 17. The TEMPORAL preposition ante always implies a comparison 
($ 311, Rem. 10). Therefore it is construed with an ablative of difference, 
but it has then the force of an ADVERB. Paucis diebus ante, or paucis ante 
dicbus means: “a few days before”. In this connection ante is chiefly 
used with expressions denoting the division of time (day, year, etc.), qual 
ified by numerals, as: Voverat eam statuam annis undecim ante LL. Aimi- 
lius. Liv. 40,52; A®milius had vowed this statue eleven years before (t. 6. 
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before the time spoken of, = ante id tempus). In such constructions, the 
accusative belonging to ante is UNDERSTOOD, and ante passes over into 
@n ADVERB. More rarely ante takes such numeral expressions in the ac- 
cusative, having the force of a preposition proper. For the use of ante in 
relations of time see p. 224,10; p. 230,38; p. 231, 2; p. 198. 

“A few days earlier than, etc.,” is translated either by paucis ante diébus 
guam, or by paucis diebus prius quam. The preposition before with a verbal 
noun in ing, and the conjunction “ before” are translated by the Latin con- 
junctions antequam (antedquam) or priusguam,which consist of the adverbs 
ante and prius, combined into one word with the comparative conjunction 
quam. The English verbal noun in tng must then be resolved into a finite 
clause, as: Cato, before leaving the city, wrote to Cicero, etc., Cato priusquam 
urbem relinqueret (or reliquit), scripsit ad Oicerdnem, etc. 

Rem. 18. ‘* Before to-day’ is not expressed by ante hunc diem, but by prius guam ho- 
die. Before day is not expressed by ante diem, hut by: ante lucem. Ante diem means, 
‘* before the proper time,’’ **‘ prematurely.’’ The expressions before all things, before all 
men, before the rest, meaning preference, may be either rendered by ante omnia, (ante 


omnes, ante celeros), or by primum omnium, tmprimis, or precipue, or by preter omnes, 
preter ceteros (see § 436). 


§ 430, Apud in Locat relations denotes at (near by), but it 
is chiefly employed as the exponent of a relation, for which the 


English language has no adequate expression, and which may 
be designated as the RELATION OF PERSONS IN A LOCAL SENSE, 
In this sense apud stands always before an object denoting 
Persons, but indicates at the same time, that the action hap- 
pens at a PLACE, to which the mentioned persons stand in a cer- 
tain relation. In order to render this preposition into English, 
we either use local expressions (in the house of, in the country 
of, etc.), or we employ the prepositions among, with, by, before, 
in, according to the connection between the Persons and the in- 
dicated Place, as: Apud patrem fui, Ihave been in the house 
of (with) my father. Apwd Gallos mos est, it is customary with 
the Gauls (or among the Gauls, in the country of the Gauls, in 
Gaul). Manlium apud populum accusdvit, he accused Manlius 
before the people (at the place, where the people assembles). 


Rem. 19. Apud before the name of a PLACE is translated by near, at, by, 
and is then a synonym of ad in its second local signification, as: Apud 
Caudium pugnavérunt, they fought at (near) Caudium. <Apud in this sense 
chiefly is used before NAMEs of cities (villages) and islands, while the prepo- 
sition ad has a general application. Expressions as: apud flucium, apud 
mare, apud hortum in correct language are unusual, while such expressions 
as apud Cannas, apud Actium, apud Leucades insulas are frequently met 
with. For the distinction from prope, propter, juzta and circa see § 437, R. 
42. For the translation of the English preposition at, denoting zn, see 
§ 453, R. 75. 
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Rem. 20. The translation of apud before Persons often is difficult and 
awkward, since we generally cannot reach the full meaning, which the 
Latin connects with this preposition. We must distinguish here the dif- 
ferent relations of the mentioned Persons to the implied place. 

1) When the ownER of the place is meant, we use the preposition with, 
or at with a Possessive Case, or the expressions “ in the house of,” “in the 
place of,” as: Achilles apud Chirinem. educatus est, Achilles was brought 
up in the house of Chiron. Hert apud patrem cendvi, Yesterday I dined at 
my father’s, with my father (merely in the company of my father would be: 
cum patre meo, see § 446). Apud me commoratur, he stays with me, in my 
house, in my place, in my room. 

2) When the INHABITANTS of a country or city are meant, we some- 
times employ the preposition among (but see § 432, R. 25), sometimes with, 
or the expressions tn the country of,.in the city of, or we substitute the name 
of the country, district or city with the preposition zn, as: Hoc apud Ger- 
manos minus tolerabatur, this was less tolerated among the Germans, with 
the Germans or in Germany.’ Prior horum apud Massagétes in prelio cect- 
dit, Nep. Reg. 1, the former of these fell in battle in the country of the 
Massagetes. Apud Massilienses respublica a delectis administratur, With the 
Massilians (or in the city of the Massilians, in Massilia) the government is 
administered by selectmen. Sometimes apud before names of nations has 
the meaning of a Passive Agent, when an action is represented as being 
done by a whole nation, especially in regular periods, as: Apud gyptios 
eae metitur, By the Egyptians harvesting is done by means of sickles. 

or the distinction of apud with inter and in see Rem. 76. 77. 

3) Sometimes by apud the regular incumbents or occupants of certain 
public places are indicated, for instance the WHOLE PEOPLE in regard to 
the regular places of their assemblies, the JUDGES in regard to the forum 
or the court-house, the Senate in regard to the Senate-hall, the soldiers in 
regard to their places of assembly in the camp. Here we use the prepo- 
sition “ before” (where ante, § 429, would not be at its place), as: Apud 
plebem verba facere, to speak before the people (in a public place, where 
they assemble for this purpose); apud judices (senatum) causam dicere, to 
plead one’s cause before the judges (the Senate); apud milites conciondri, 
to deliver a speech before the soldiers (to harangue the soldiers). 

4) Often by apud the AUTHOR in regard to his work (a passage 77 an au- 
thor) is indicated. Here we use the preposition in, as: hoc apud Ciceronem 
legi; I have read this in Cicero (¢n Cicerdne would be a barbarous Latin). 

Rem. 21. This relation is figuratively transferred from a REAL to an 
IDEAL place. We use then the prepositions with, among, or by. Thus 
apud is frequently connected with majores, as: Lloc nunquam apud majores 
nostros factum est, This never happened with our forefathers, or this was 
never done dy our forefathers. Apud viros bonos gratiam consecuti sumus, 
We have found favor with good men. Here all good men are conceived 
as belonging to one common, ideal place (the abode of the good). Thus 
must be explained the expression apud exercitum esse, to be in the army, 
which is used of soldiers, belonging to the army. 

Rem. 22. Apud in this sense also is used in connection with verbs of 
MOTION, and must then be translated by @ and a possessive case, as: apud 


1 The Latin would noé use in this connection the expression in Germania, by which 
the country as such, the land is designated. 
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patrem me contuli, I went to my father’s (to the house of my father); but 
ad putrem me contuli, I went to my father. 


§ A431. Circum or circa, both meaning around or about, are 
used in references to PLACES, as: urbes circa (circum) Capuam, 
the cities around (about) Capua. Circa (not circum) is used 
of uncertain TIME, as: circa eandem horam, about the same 
hour. 


tem. 23. Both cireum and circa mean 1) being or going around some- 
thing (wholly or partially) as: Plenum est forum, plena templa circa forum, 
Cic. Cat. 4, 7, 14, The forum is full, full are the temples around (surround- 
ing) the forum. TZerra circum arem se silmma celeritdte convertit, The earth 
turns upon its axis with the greatest rapidity.—2) Both prepositions are 
used of PERsons, that surround somebody as attendants or friends, as: Hz 
eis trecentos juvenes tnermis circa se habebat, Liv. 29, 1, 2, Of these he had 
300 unarmed young men about him (around his person).—3) Both prepo- 
sitions are used of an wncertain place in the neighborhood of some locality 
(somewhere about), as: Ceterum ego aut ad te conferam me, aut etiam nune 
circum lec loca commorabor, For the rest I shall cither come to thee, or shall 
still longer stay somewhere about this neighborhood. 


Rem, 24. In regard to TIME, circa (not circum) is used (first by Livy) to designate a point 
of time at which an action happens, without vouching for exactness ( = about): Circa 
eandem horam rex copiasadmovit ; About the samc hour the king brought his troops along, 
Liv. 42, 57.—In the same sense circiter occurs as eemi-preposition with the desicnation 
of time in the accusaTIVE: Circiter meridiem exercitum in Castra reduxit ; Abou! noon 
he took the army back to the camp. Ces. B.G. 1,49. In Cicero it thus occurs only in 
epistolary style: Scriptum erat, te in Eptrum itdrum circi/er Kulendas Sexfiles ; That you 
would go to Epirus about the first of July. Cic. Att. 5.18, 1 (Comp. Cic. Fam. 14, 5.2; Ib. 
15, 3, 2).—Circifer is also used ax PARTICLE in regard to ‘NUMBER’ (P. I, p. 299, § 406): 
Circiter parte tertid in oppido retenté; About the third part being retained in the town, 
Cres, B. G. 2, 32, When thus referring to numerical relations of Time, the designation 
of time retains the same case it would have without circifer: Dies circiter quindecim 
iler fecérunt ; They marched about fifteen days. Ces. B. G.1,5. Redifo hue circiter meri- 
die ; Return here about noon. Plaut. Most. 3, 1,52. For circa, circum, and circiler as local 
adverbs, see p. 219. 

Later writers use the preposition circa of internal relations, with the meaning concern- 
tng, as publica circa bonus artis socordia, the public indifference about (concerning) the 
liberal arts. Tac. Ann, 11,.15. This use commences with Quiutilian. 


S 432, Inter 1) in LocaAL RELATION means in the midst of, 
between or among places, things or persons, as: inter Pelium et 
Ossam, between Pclion and Ossa; tnter saucios relictus, left be- 
hind among the wounded. 2) In relations of Time it means 
during, within, in the course of, as: inter duos annos, during 
(within, in the course of) two years. 3) It expresses DirFrer- 
ENCE between two or more persons or things, as: Discrimen in- 
ter fortis et temerarios, the difference between brave and fool- 
hardy men. Nihil interest inter vos et me, there is no difference 
between you and me. 4) It is used in connection with the plu- 
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ral of a reflexive pronoun as the .exponent of the RECIPROCAL 
RELATION, meaning each other, one another, as: Inter nos diffe- 
rvimus, we differ one from another; inter se pugnant, they fight 
with each other; inter se amant, they love each other. 


Rem. 25. The Latin has for both of our prepositions betireen and among 
only one word, inter. When inter stands before Personal nouns in the 
plural, and is translated by among, it is a synonym of apud (Rem. 20). 
Thus instead of apud Gallos mos erat, we may also say inter Gallos mos erat. 
But by apud we designate the Gauls in their own country, which relation is 
disregarded with znéer, although both expressions may actually mean the 
same thing. When I say, Jnier Gallos eram, I mean, that I was among 
Gauls, perhaps in Rome or at any place within or without Gaul. But 
apud Gallos eram means, that I was in Gaul itself. Thus inter hostis means 
‘‘ among the enemy, among foes in general” (at whatever place), but “ apud 
hostis’ means, among the enemy at their regular station. 

A peculiar idiom is “ ¢nter falearios” (among the scythe-makers) ; “inter 
lignarios”’ (among the carpenters), meaning the quarter of the city, where 
the persons, belonging to this trade, lived.?. Apud lignarios, etc., would 
mean zn the houses of the carpenters, etc. 

Rem. 26. The preposition znfer in the TEMPORAL relation, denotes either 
a PERIOD of time, within which an action happens, or accompanying cir- 
cumstanccs, which happened at the same time with the action. We ex- 
press the latter relation sometimes by amid; as: Omnia que inter decem 
annos nefarie flagitioséque fucta sunt, Everything, that has been done crim- 
inally and disgracefully within (during, in the course of) ten years. Cic. 
Verr. 1,13. Llwe inter cenam Tironi dictavi, I have dictated this to Tiro 
during dinner. Cic. Qu. frat. 3, 1,6. For the difference of inter tempus, 
per tempus, and in tempore, see Rem. 83 and Rem. 79. Here belongs the 
adverb ¢ntered (formed from infer and the adverb ed), which is used to 
connect sentences, and translated by: “ In the mean while.” 

Rem. 27. To the idea of DIFFERENCE, belongs also the idea of DISTINC- 
TION und PREFERENCE, Which is expressed by ¢xter in a meaning similar 
to that of the Partitive Genitive after Superlatives (§ 375), as: Ln oratoribus 
vero admirable est, quantum inter omnes unus excellut, But in regard to the 
orators, it is remarkable, how much one is distinguished among (before) 
all. Cic. Orat, 2, 6. 

Rem. 28. The reciprocal relation? in Latin is generally expressed by the 
preposition dnter betore a PLURAL REFLEXIVE PRONOUN (of any person), 
whatever may be the Hnglish preposition by which the reciprocal pronoun 
cach other is introduced, as: dnter nos pugndmus, we tight against each 

ther; cuter vos diffiditis, you distrust cach other ; dle se distunt, they are 
distant from each other; znter se connubium habent, they (for inst. races or 
nats) have intermarriage with each other; cuter se obtrectunt, they slan- 


1 According to this analogy we might call the so-called Swamp in the City of New York, 
. si coriarios,” among the leather-dealers, and Wall-strect or Exchange Place inter 
argenlarios, 

? Grammatically considered the RECIPROCAL relation is @ REFLEXIVE relation with more 
than one subject. In both relations the objects and subjects are identical, and cach sub- 

ect is the performer and sufferer of the action, expressed by the predicate. But this 

entity refers in the RECIPROCAL relation only to the AGGREGATE Of the subjects, while 
in the REFLEXIVE relation the identity of performing and suttering is individual. 
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der each other; tnter se conciliantur, they are reconciled to each other ; 
inter se timent, they are afraid of each other; colles propingut tnter se, 
hills, near fo each other ; hac inter se continentur, these things are depend- 
ent on each other. 


Rem. 2%, The preposition infer in the reciprocal relation sometimes is omitted, when 
no ambiguity arises, as: Z'hey love each other, sese amant (inst. of inter se amant). The 
reciprocal relation may also be expressed by mere nouns, as: The (mutual) trial of 
strength between Gajus and Scjus, (nutuum) inter Gajum et Sejum certdmen. Later 
writers often express the reciprocal relation by the adverb inricem, which in classical 
language usually means ‘in turn,’ as: Quintil. 8, 5,27: Cum illa insistere invicem neque- 
ant (iustead of inter se insistere), since these things are not consistent with each other. 

em, 30. Ipioms.—IJnter peregrinos (Latinos, etc.) jus dicere, to be a judge for foreign 
born (Latin, etc.) inhabitants.—Questio inter sicurios, **a trial for assaszination,”’ an 
expression which has not yet been suflticiently explained. (/u¢er asicarios most probably 
are the first two words of an ancient law, probably the dec Cornelia de sicariin) 


§ 433. 06, as to its local meaning, is in classical prose con- 
fined to ‘ob oculos’ (before one’s eyes), and 06 viam (on the way). 
It generally denotes CAUSE, as a synonym of propter (for). 


Rem. 31. Aliquid ob oculos habére,=to have something before one’s eyes; aliquid ob 
oenlos versdtur, something is before one’s eyes. Ob viam (or obviam), in connection 
with verbs of motion, is rendered ‘¢o meet’, and construed with 3 DATIVE: Obviam ali- 
cui ire (venire, proficisci, fleri) =‘ to go to meet’, or ‘to meet ’ somebody.— Od in the re- 
lation of causge is chiefly used with rem or causam, preceded by a form-adjective: Ob 
eam (hanc) rem or causam (also 06 id)=therefore (from that reason); gvam ob cauzsam= 
for which reason, wherefor, why. Quam ob rem (often written in one word) is frequent- 
ly used for connecting periods, with the force of t/aque (p- 180, #. 40; OBs. 4; p. 521, OBs. 
2).—Ob is aleo used: 1) of PURPOSE with & meaning similar to ad, denoting a future con- 
sideration for which, or in view of which, something is done or given. It is thus chiefly 
used with gerundials (p. 295, §543), but also with mere nouns: Pecuniam illam 0} censd- 
ram (as a bribe for obtaining the censorship) contra leges dedérunt. Cic.Verr. 2, 2, 55.— 

uum 06 lua decréta, 0b judicata pecuniwe maxim dabantur (the greatest bribes were 
given for obtaining your decrees etc.). Ib. 2, 2,10. (Compare: PreetGrem ab saldle malie 
accipere pecuniam. Cic Verr. 2, 2, 28: where perhaps the conjecture * 0) salitem’ is the 
correct reading].—2) Similarly 0b is technically used of the value for which a mortgage 
or other security is given (a8 a synomym of pro), with reference to the future repay- 
ment: non tantum ob pecuniam, sed et 0b aliam causam piguus dari potest. Ulp. Dig. 13, 
%,9.—Ager oppositu’st pignori decem 0b minas. Ter. Phorin. 4, 3, 66.—3) Hence 0d is used 
figuratively of requitements for former actions (as eyuonym of pro); Ea que ob amdé- 
rem in rempublicam pertulimus; what we have suffered for our love to the republic. 
Cic. Or. 3, 4.—Capite anquisItum 06 rem male gestam (for an unsuccessful war). Liv. 8, 32. 
—Ergo pretium 06 stultitiam fero. Ter. Andr. 3, 5, 4.—4) Less often in classical prose, but 
frequently in postclassical language, ob is used of Motives, or of cause producing an- 
other action: Romulus ab Amulio 04 labefactandi regni timdrem (from fear of losing hia 
throne) ad Tiberim exponi jee est. Cic. Rep. 3, 2.— Nec melidres 0b eam scientiam, nec 
beatidres esse poseumus. Ib. 1, 19. 


§ 434, Per denotes 1) in LocaL RELATIONS a.motion through 
space (through, throughout, over, by), or through things 
(through), as: per provinciam ire, to go through the province; 
per agros vagdri, to roam over the fields; per hanc viam, by 
this way; per corpus penetrare, to penetrate through (pierce) 
the body ; per totum orbem, throughout the whole earth. 2) Re- 
ferring to TimE it denotes during, throughout, as: per eos dies, 
during (throughout) these days. 3) In internal relations it de- 
notes INsTRUMENTALITY and MEANS (through, by, by means of), 
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as: per procuratéres agere, to act by agents ; per manus se de- 
mittere, to let one’s self down by (by means of) his hands. 


Rem. 32. The Latin preposition per, in a Locat signification, is either 
translated by “ through” or by “ over,” as in Ces. B. G. 1,16: Erant omnino 
itinera duo, unum per Seguanos, alterum per provinciam nostram, There were 
on the whole two roads, one through the country of the Sequant, the other through 
our province. But: per agros, per montes vagart or errdre, to roam or wan- 
der over fields, over mountains. Hostes se per munitiones dejicere intendérunt, 
The enemies intended to throw themselves over the fortifications. Ces. B. 
G. 3, 26. The English preposition over, if it is used in this sense, must not 
be rendered by its regular equivalent supra, which always implies the idea 
“ higher than, : 


Rem. 33. The preposition during (in relations of Time) is expressed either 
by per or by inter (Rem. 26), or by iz (Rem. 79). When an action occupies 
a whole period, we use not inter, but per or in. Per noctem ambuldre means 
“to walk during the whole night;” but inter noctem ambuldre indicates, that 
the walking was done during some part of the night. Rege rer dies fes- 
tos licentius quam INTER belli tempora remittente animum. Liv. 27,31.—In 
negative sentences this distinction is not observed, since a denial that an 
action happened during any part of a period refers to the whole of the 
period, as: Nulla res PER TRIENNIUM nisi ad nutum ejus judicila est; no 
case was decided during three years, except by her direction. Cic.Verr. 
1,5.—Compare: Germdni qui INTER ANNos XLV. tectum non subissent; 
the Germans who had not been under roof during 14 years. Ces. B.G 1, 
36.—If the period is indefinite, per is frequently used with the meaning of 
inter,as: PER EOS DIES consul in Siciliam trajecit; During these days (7. ¢. 
during some time of the period spoken of) the consul crossed over to 
Nicily. Liv. 30,24—PER INDUTIARUM TEMPUS ez Sardinia centum naves tn 
Africam transmisérunt (=at some time during the armistice). Liv. ib. 

Rem. 34. When per denotes INSTRUMENTALITY and MEANS, it is a syno- 
nym of the ablative of means and the PasstvE AGENT (§ 131). In the 
active construction the ablative of means, when it denotes THINGS, is used 
with about the same force as the preposition per. Thus rem armis obtinére 
and rem per arma obtinére have the same meaning. But when something 
is done by a PERSON, the Ablative (with ab in the passive, and without ad 
in the active construction) is different in its meaning from the preposition 
per. The ablative with ad is the logical subject, who does the action in his 
own name, while per designates the doer as the agent of another. Thus: 
Carthago a Scipione (not per Sciptonem) deléta est ; but Littere per tabellarios 
(not @ tabellariis) mittuntur or afferuntur, The letter is sent through or 
brought dy a letter-carrier. Both prepositions are used in the same sen- 
tence in Cic. Cluent. 23, 62: Hw insidiw ab Oppianico per Fabricios facta, 
These snares, laid by Oppianicus (their author) by (through) the Fabricii. 

Rem. 35. Generally the distinction, stated in Rem. 34, is very clear. But often doubts 
may arise, as Cic. Verr. 4, 45: Hac sacra per mulieres et vtrgines confict solert, These sacred 


rites generally are performed by (through) women and maidens. Here per is used, be- 
cause the women perform the rites, charged by,and in the name of the priests and the 
religious community. The ablative in the ACTIVE coustruction, when it denotes & PER- 
80N, is employed when there is no relation of aye a and agent, as Ces. B. G. 1,8. Jn- 
terea (Caesar) ed legidne quam secum habuit, mililibusque, qui ex provincia convenerant, 
murum fossamque perdicit, In ihe meanwhile Ceesar constructed dy that legion, which he 


had with him, and by the soldiers, who had come from the province, a wall and canal. 
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Tlere the Ablative, and not pr, is used, because Cwsar himself took part in the work, and 
because the relation between him and the soldiers was not that of a principal to his 
agent, 

em. 36. Iptoms.—Per me licet, Zhave no objection (It is allowed throngh me); per Jo- 
vem, per deos, by Jove, by the gods (a formula of swearing): per litteras, by writing; per 
colloguium, by word of mouth ; per te lege, read for thyself ; voluptatem per se petere, 
to seek pleasure for its own sakes per vim (vi). by force, by main force ; per otium, leisurely? 
per speciem, per causam (With & GENITIVE), wider (he plea, under the pretext; per me stat, 
lam the cause (p. 619, 9, B). 


§ A385. Post. Secundum. Pone. 1) In rocas relations post 
means behind, in answer to the question “ where” or “ whither,” 
and secundum means along, alongside, as: Quum Mamertini 
crucem fixissent post urbem in via Pompéja.’ Cic. Verr. 5, 66, 
‘169. Secundum mare iter fectrunt, they murched along (along- 
side) the sea. 2) Both, post and secundum are uscd with refer- 
ence to local orDER and to RANK, and are then translated by 
after or next to, as: Quando post vocdlem longam una sequitur 
consonans, when one consonant follows after a long vowel. 
Prise. 2, 2,13. Secundum conseles auctoritate plurimum pre- 
tores valébant, After (next to) the Consuls, the Prators had the 
highest authority. 3) In relations of Time both post and secun- 
dum mean after, but with the difference, that secundum indicates 
an immediate succession (next to, directly after, upon), as: Secun- 
dum comitia, directly after the elections ; secundum Alexandri 
mortem, e«pon Alexanders death. Janus bis post (not secun- 
dum) Nume regnum clausus fuit.* Liv. 1.19. 4) Figuratively 
secundum is used in the meaning “in accordance with,” oppo- 
sed to contra, as: secundum natiram or secundum leges vivere, 
to live in accordance with nature, with the laws. 

Rem. 37. Pone is used in the meaning behind as synonym of post in the 


first local meaning, but it occurs very seldom in classical language. Seeun- 
dum in this meaning occurs in anteclassical language only. 


Rem. 38. Post, like ante, is used with comparative force with an ablative 
of difference (§ 311, R. 10), and must then be considered as an ADVERB, as: 
Paucis (tribus, multis, etc.) diébus post, a few (three, many, ete.) days after. 
See § 429, R. 17. The same meaning is expressed by post paucos (tris, 
multos, etc.) dies, but with this difference, that puucis dicbus post refers to 
the time spoken of, not to the time of the speaker ; while post paucos dies 
may denote either the one or the other time. In this sense the Orpr- 


1 When the Mamertinians had erected a cross behind the city on the Pompeian road. 
2 The temple of Janus was twice closed after the reign of Numa. 
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NALS freqently are used with the furce of the Cardinals, as post tertium 
diem or tertio die post (three days after, or after three days). When these 
phrases are followed by guam, post has the meaning of “later,”* or post 
quam may be translated by the English conjunction after. Post and quam 
are also written in one word, and must then be considered as a real con- 
junction. 

§ 436. Preter 1) in its Locar signification denotes a motion 
past or by some place (past, by, along), as: proeter castra Ca- 
saris copias transduxit, he led his troops past (by) Cesar’s 
camp. Ces. B. G. 1, 48. 2) Figuratively it denotes except or 
besides, as: Vellem aliquid Antonio preter illum, exilem-sane, 
libellum libuisset scribere, Cic. Brut. 44, 163.2 Amicum ex con- 
sularibus neminem tibi esse video, preter Hortensium et Lucul- 
lum, Cic. Fam. 1, 5, 15." 8) It is also used to express DISTINC- 
TION with comparative force (like inter), especially in the 
connections preter ceteros, preter alios, It is then translated 
by “ before” or “above,” as: Testis est Phalaris, cujus est, preeter 
ceteros nobilitdta crudelitas, Cic. Off. 2, 7, 27.* 


Rem. 39. The English adverb except is used also before prepositions, as: except to me, 
except with anenemy. To translste expressions of this kind, the Latin employs the ad- 
verb preterquam, as: I have handed to them no letters, cxcept lo thee and Brutus, Nullas 
sin ed 09 pty ad te et ad Brutum dedi litteras. Cic. Fam. 3, 7,1. The same adverb ia 
used, when except introduces a CLAUSE, as: prelerquam quod, preterquam si, except 
that, except if. (p. 607, 2; p.'739, 3). The preposition preter also unites with the adverb 
ed, and forms the adverb preterea, which serves to connect phrases and sentences, and 
means: ‘“ desides this”? or ‘ besides’’ (placed before or after the noun). Tres sunt pre- 
terea ejusdem generis (reges), Aerxes et duo Artaxerxes, There are hesides (this) three 
kings of the game race, Xerxes and the two Artaxerxes. Nep. Reg. 1, 3. 

Ipioms: Preter spem, against my hope ; preler morem, against usage or custom ; pre- 
ler modum, beyond measure. 


§ 437. Propter, prope, juxta. 1) In regard to Loca rela- 
tions these three prepositions express nearness toa place. Prope 
generally is translated by near, near by ; propter by beside, by 
or on, and juxta by beside or next to; as: propter me, beside, 
by me; prope montem, near the mountain ; juxta muros, beside 
or next to the walls. 2) In a FIGURATIVE sense propter (not 
prope or juxta) expresses a Motive or Reason (for the sake of, 
on account of, for), as: Quod legidnem propter paucitdtem 

1 As: post tertium diem (or die tertio post quam advenerat, three days later than he had 
arrived (three days after he had arrived). 
3 Uwished: that it had pleased Antonius to write something Jesides that really poor 


8] gee that none of the exconsuls is thy friend, except Hortensius and Lucullus, 
4 An evidence is Phalaris, whose cruclty is notorious above (that of) the others. 
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despiciéhant, because they despised the legion on account of 
(for) its small number. Ces. B. G. 3, 2. 


Rem. 40. Prope is used as a Particle (§ 400), as an Adverb,and as a Pre- 
position. It is doubtful, whether prope, even then, when it governs an 
Accusative, should not be considered as an Adverb, since Adverbs as well 
as Adjectives may govern Objects (§ 65), and especially because the com- 
parative and superlative of prope (propius, prorime, § 291) are, like prope, 
construed with the Accusative, as: prorime vallum, next to the rampart; 
propius casira, nearer to the camp. Prope is also construed with ad, as: 
Prope ad castra, near to the camp; and with ad, meaning not far, as: prope 
a castris, not far from the camp. 

Rem. 41. Local nearness is expressed: 1) by ad and apud, 2) by circa, 3) 
by propter, prope, juxta. Ad and apud are then generally translated by at, 
and answer to the question where (whither), while prope, propter and juzta 
give a general answer to the question “ how distant from ?”, as: Cades ad 
sexrtum lapidem prope villam meam perpetrdta est ; the murder was commit- 
ted at the sixth milestone near my villa. Circa is distinguished from all 
these prepositions, by denoting an wnecertain place. Prope, propter, juzta 
are distinguished from each other in DEGREE. The closest proximity and 
even local CONNECTION is indicated by juzta (derived from jungere, to join), 
as: Cesar juzta murum castra posuit, Ceesar erected a camp close to the 
wall. Ces. B. G. 1, 16. Propter (beside) also expresses immediate prox- 
imity, but without connection, as: Zemplum ejus est tn agro propter ipsam 
viam qua ttur Hennam, his temple is on (by) the very road, which leads to 
Henna. Propter Platonis statuam consedimus, we took our seats beside 
the statue of Plato. Prope expresses the idea of nearness in general (near, 
in the neighborhood of), as: Ut non modo prope meé, sed plane mecum vi- 
vere posses, that thou mayest live not only near me, but altogether with me. 

Rem. 42. Propter is blended into one word with the adverb ed, and is 
used as an antecedent of the conjunction gwvod and other causal conjunc- 
tions: propterea quod, for the reason that, because, as: Consolandus tpse 
sum propterea quod nullam rem gravius tuli quam incommodum tuum, I need 
consolation myself, because (for the reason that) I was afflicted by nothing 
so much as by thy loss. 

Rem, 43. The relation of cause most frequently is expressed by the ab- 
latives causa or gratid, preceded by an attributive genitive or a possessive 
adjective agreeing with the mentioned nouns, as: amiciti@ causa (or gra- 
tid), for the sake of friendship; med causd, for my sake; vestrd causd, for 
your sake ; swdé causd, for his (her, their) sake. 

§ A388. Cis (citra), extra, intra, infra, penes, supra, trans, ultra, versus ex- 
actly correspond to their English equivalents (§ 427), as: Belge cis (citra) 
Rhenum incolunt, the Belgians live this side the Rhine. Cesar exercitum 
trans Garumnam duit, Cesar led his army across (over) the Garumna. 
ITt sunt extra provinciam trans Rhodanum primi, These are the first outside 
(without) the province across the Rhodanus. Intra fines provineie, within 
- the boundaries of the province. Jzntra parietes, within the walis of (my, 
thy, etc.) house. Mluvius infra urbem jlut, the river runs below the city. 
Ultra annos virilis, beyond the years of manhood. Ultra viris, beyond 
(my, thy, etc.) strength. Supra vallem, above (higher than) the valley. | 


Rem. 44. Penes means in the power of, in the discretion of, in the possession 
of, at the disposition of, as: Edicunt, penes quem quisque sit Cesaris miles, 
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ut producatur, They order, that every soldier of Cesar, in whosesoever power 
he might be, should be brought forward. Ces. B. C. 1,'76. When the sub- 
ject of the sentence is a word denoting power (as imperium, potestas), penes 


is translated by with, as: The highest power was with consuls, Summum im- 
perium penes consules fuit. 


For erga and contra, see Rem. 15 and 16. ZHrga generally occurs as pre- 
positional attribute, placed between an adjective or genitive and its gov- 
erning noun or pronoun, as: Ut nostra in amicos benevolentia ilorum erga 
nos benevolentiea respondeat (Cic. Am. 16, 56), That our benevolence toward 
our friends may correspond to their benevolence toward us. 

Ipioms.—£2zira jocum (not sine joco), without jest; extra periculum (not ex periculo), 
out of danger; extra modum, out of proportion, beyond measure; extra ordinem, by way 


of exception, extraordinary (not extraordinarius),| as judicium extra ordinem, an extraor- 
dinary trial (trial before an exceptional court). 


§ 439. A’ (abd, abs), ex (or e),* and de are the equivalents of 
the English preposition from, as: a Cesare reverti, to return 
from Cesar; rem ab aliquo accipere, to receive a thing from 
somebody ; castra procul ab urbe absunt, the camp is far distant 
from the city; ab adolescentiad, from youth. Ex urbe, ex pro- 
vincia proficisci, to depart from the city, from the province; 
aliquid ex predd sumere, to take something from (out of) the 
booty. Aliqguem de fundo pellere, to drive somebody from his 
property; de eqguo desilire, to spring from one’s (own) horse. 

§ 440, Dirrerence of ab, ex, and de in Locat REtarions. 
Ab is employed, to express Motion: 1) from a Person, 2) from 
without a PLacer, 3) from Tunes other than places; and to ex- 
press 4) Distance and SEPARATION, 

Hx is employed to express a Morion from within (out of) 
a Prace; and De is used, to denote a Morton either from with- 
out, or from within a place, but so, that the thing or person 
‘moved is conceived to be moved from Ais own, or from his 
or its proper place, or from a higher place to a lower. 

Both de and ex express the idea of SELECTION or TAKING 
Away from among several objects, or from a Place. 


Rem. 45. We must conceive the English preposition FROM as indicating 
the starting-point of a LINE, representing either a MoTION (to go, come, 


1 Foregius means extraordinary, as synonym of excellent.—? When the word, following 
this preposition, begins with a vowel or 2, we always use ab. Before words beginnin 
with a consonant, @ generally is neg wt bigs but a often is used before the Liquids an 
some of the Mutes. Before gu and ¢, very frequently is used, although Cicero never 
writes abs tuo.— Before vowels or h, ex must be used; before consonants, e and ex are 
used indiscriminately. a 
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send, drive, throw, se or a REst (extent, distance). The former (line of 
MOTION) is represented by each of the three prepositions ad, de, ex; the lat 
ter (line of REST) is expressed by @é alone. 

1. The idea of Motion trom a place or thing is expressed by er (opposed 
to in, see § 453), when from is a synonym of out of, or when the subject of 
the motion! is represented as having been za the place or thing, and as 
coming owt of it? as: Ae Gallia cenire, ea templo descendere, ex culo dexcen- 
dere ; legitos ex castris mittere (to send ambassadors from the camp); exrer- 
citum ex his regionibus deducere (to withdraw the army from these regions); 
pecunium ex ared depromere, to take money from a chest; homines ex pro- - 
vinci vocdre, to call men from the province. Therefore we always say 6 
(or de) medio (from the midst of), never a medio. Hence ez (not a) must be 
employed, when the motion is a consequence of a SELECTION among (out 
ot) several things or persons, or consists in the taking away of something 
or somebody from (out of) other things or persons, as: aliguid ex pradaé 
(manubits) deducere, to carry away something from the booty; duo centu- 
Tones ex equitibus vocare, to call two centurions from the horsemen. Sabinus 
tdoneum quendam hominem delégit ex tis, quos anxilii causi secum hubebat, 
SabiInus selected a proper person from (out of) those whom he had as aux- 
iliaries with him. 

2. The idea of MOTION from a place or thing is expressed by ab (opposed 
to ad), when the subject of the motion is conceived as coming or going 
from the outside of the object. Hence ab always must be employed: 
a) when the object of the m:-tion is a PERSON, as: a Cwsure abire or disce- 
dere, to withdraw from Ceesar (to leave Cesar); servum a se dimittere, to 
send away a slave (from one’s self); Vento a Pompey, | come trom Pom- 
pey; 5) when the motion comes from the OUTLINEs of a place, as: a Mutindg 
recedere, to retreat from Mutina (said of Anthony, who besieged Mutina); 
a flumine redire, to return from the river (ec fluwmine, when the subject has 
been tn the river); hostis a muris amovére, to remove the enemies from the 
walls; c) when the author intends to indicate merely the idea of direction 
(away from), without regard to the inside of the place, from which some- 
thing comes, so that the place is regarded as a mere point. This is espe- 
cially frequent with names of cities, as: Cin a Pireéo (ab Athénisx) proficts- 
cerer , Aineas fuguens a Trojd, Cic. Verr. 2, 7,33, Asneas, fleeing from Troy ; 
Mittam fugam illam ab urbe turpissimam. Cic. Att. 7, 21, 1—Dulbus se a 
Gadibus duxtt, Balbus escaped from Gades. Cic. Fam. 10, 32.—Pluustra eo 

ab urbe missa, Liv. 4, 41, wagons, sent there from the city. 
’ 8. The preposition de primarily expresses a motion from a place or thing 
to which the subject of the motion properly belongs, and it may then take 
the place either of ab or of ez, although it is very rarely used of a motion 
from PERSONS, as: Pecuniam de erario auferre, to take money from the 
treasury. Cic. Att. 7,1.% Thus de fundo dejict (to be driven from an estate) 
properly is said of the proprietor, ex fundo dejict, of any intruder, while 
a@ jundy depict (amovert) would refer to one that has not reached yet the 
prenuses. Sce Cic. Cac. 30, 87.4 Often de refers, not to the proprietor, but 


1 The subject of the motion is not always the subject of the action. In verbs expressing 
Qgving ana cowie. tue subjecrs of tue ac ion aua motio. are th’ same. But m verbs, 
expressity a vending, dricing. felching, throwing. e.¢.. there subj cts are diflerent.— 
2 Thorefore er, not ad, is the proper preposition, to desizuate the coming from a@ COUNTRY, 
—3 Pecuniam ex wrario augerve Would be perfectly correct. but it would Not éerypress, that 
the muney Je/ongs to the treasury.—‘ In this place the difference of de, ex, and ud is ex- 
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to those persons that have a regular business or employment on a place. 
So nearly always de foro redire or discedere, because all citizens considered 
the forum their proper place. A DOWNWARD motion from a place is 
generally expressed by de, as: Lucretius et Attius DE MURO 8¢ dejecérunt. 
Cees. B.C. 1, 18.7 

De also is employed, like ez, to express the idea of SELECTION and that 
of TAKING AWAY (auferre, detrahere, tollere), as: Hominem certum mist de — 
comitibus meis, Cic. Att. 8, 1, 2, I have sent a reliable person from (out of 
my companions, Frumentum de area tollere, to take corn from the yard. 
The difference is here, that in de nearly always lies the idea of DEPRIVING 
(either one’s seif, or others). 

4, The idea of Rest, referring to the preposition from, is expressed by ad, 
not by de or ex. In this sense ad denotes a) a local EXTENT, as: Quz has 
terras ab Oriente ad Occidentem colunt, Cic. Nat. Deor. 2, 66, 164, who in- 
habit these countries from East to West. Ab imis ungutbus usque ad ver- 
ticem summum ex fraude ac fallaciis constare vidétur, Cic. Rosc. Com. 7, 
20, He seems to consist of fraud and deception from his lowest foot-nails 
to the highest top of the head. Agquittant a Garumna flumine ad Pyre- 
neos montis pertinent, the Aquitani extend from the river Garumna up to 
the Pyrenees. Cees. B. G. 1, 1.——d) Distance from one point, or from 
two points on both sides, as: Hic locus a Bibracte non amplius milibua pas- 
suum X VILLI aberat, Ces. B. G. 1, 23, This place was no farther distant from 
Bibracte, than 18,000 paces.—Hic locus equo fere spatio a castris utrisque 
aberat. Cres. B. G. 1, 48.7 

Verbs of StpaRaTION (which produce a distance, as sejungere, dijungere, 
separare, secernere, intercludere, secludere, dividere) are likewise construed 
with ad (not with ez or de), as: Quain parte Cappadocia ab Armenia di- 
jungitur, Sall. Hist. 4,20. Adversarios a commedtu intercludere, Ces. B. 
C. 1, 43, to cut off the enemies from their supplies. 

Rem. 46. The amount of distance is expressed: 1) by the ABLATIVE OF 
DIFFERENCE (§ 311), as: Certior factus est, Ariovisti copias a nostris milli- 
bus passuum quatuor et viyintt abesse, Cees. B. G. 1,41, He was informed, 


plained by Cicero himself: St gui meam familiam (my slaves and family) de meo fundo 
dejeceril, ex eo me loco dejecerit ; si—me introire prohibuerit, non ex eo, sed ab €0 loco me 
dejecerit.—Unde dejectus est Cinna? Ex urie. Unde dejectus est Lepidus? Ab urbe, 
Unde dejectt Galli? A Capitolio. Unde qui cum Graccho fuérunt ? Ex Capitolio.—Ario- 
vistus, in Cees. B. G. 1, 31, bids the Sequani to withdraw (decedere) de agro, from their 
own lands, while in B. G. 1, 44, he asks Cesar to withdraw (deducere) his army ex (not 
de) his regionibus, from those regions which were not Czsar’s. Devocdre de vincia 
(Cic. Prov. Cons. 12, 29) and depellere de provincia (Nep. Cato 2) means to recall or expel 
somebody from his own province, which he governs. But the general calls his soldiers 
a tumulo from a hill, which they had temporarily occupied. Liv. 4, 39. Thus detrudere 
adliquem de agro suo (Cic. Quinct. 6, fin.), to drive somebody from his own land. 

1 In several phrases the prepositions de and ex (but not a), when they bag ay MOTION, 
are omitted, and the mere Ablative is used with the force of aPreposition. These phrases 
must be learned by practice, The most usual are the following: Loco movére (instead of 
de or ex loco movére), to start somebody from a place ; sendtu, tribu movére, to expel some- 
body from the Senate, from a tribe ; loco cedere, to leave a place (go away from a piece ¢ 
Italia cedere ; urbe excedere ; pugnd excedere (but ex acie fagere), to leave the battle-field ; 
Soro, possessionibus pellere ; loco depellere ; civitdte expellere.—For the omission of the Pre- 
positions before names of Cities, see § 455. . 

2 When the relation of DISTANCE is expressed by the predicate itself, the verbs abesse or 
distdre are employed. Both are construed with ai, but distdre often takes a RECIPROCAL 
object, as: Turres pedes LXXX inter se distant, The towers are 80 feet distant from each 
other. Both verbs are often used in a FIGURATIVE sense, meaning ** to differ,”’ as: LHond- 

num vita tanium distat a victu et culin bestidrum. Cic. Off.2,4. Very rarely adesse is 
construed with ex, as: Ex quo Loco fundus is, de quo agitur non longe abest. Cic. Cec. % 
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that the troops of Ariovistus were 24,000 paces distant from our troops. — 
2) By the ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE (see p. 220,2), as: Ab his castris Bibraz 
oppidum aberat millin passuum octo, Ces. B. G. 2,63, The town Bibrax 
was 8,000 paces distant from this camp. 38) By Adverbs, as: procul, longe, 
multum or multe, prope. (See p. 220, 7.) 

Rem. 47%, When the relation of distance is not expressed by the verhs dis/dre or abesse, 
the amount of distance may be expressed by the preposition ab with the ablative, which 
preposition must then be translated by ‘‘ at the distance of,” as: Ubi quum a quingentis 
Jere passibus castra posuisset, Liv. 24, 16, When he had erected there a camp at a distance 
of about 500 paces. 


§ 441. Difference of ad, ex and de in FIGURATIVE meanings. 
Abd is employed tropically to denote 1) the idea of Oricin and 
Source from PErsons; 2) the idea of DirFERENCE; 3) the 
idea of SEPARATION dnd KEEPING orr.—/x expresses the idea 
of soURCE and DERIVATION from Turncs; and both ex and de 
express the idea of SELECTION and TAKING AWAY. 


Rem. 48. When the Oriern, from which something is derived, is a per- 
son, from is expressed by ab, when it is a THING or a PLACE, by ez, as: 
Originem a dis ducere or trahere, to derive one’s origin from the gods; a 
te nulla injuria orta est, from thee no injury has come. But: nomen er 
aliquaé re ducere or trahere, to derive one’s name from something ; nomen ex 
loco aliquo vel re capere, to receive (get) one’s name from a place or thing. 
Here belong the verbs of BEGINNING (starting from some point), which are 
construed with ad’ (in English with from or which), as incipere, ordirt, int- 
tum or principium ducere, tnitium repetere, as: A principio incipere or rem 
a principio repetere, to commence trom the beginning ; @ qua re potissimum 
ordiar ? from (with) which matter shall I chiefly begin? Aliquid ab ultima 
antiquitate repetere, to derive something from the earliest antiquity (mean- 
ing: to begin in some subject from the earliest antiquity) Verbs denoting 
a RECEIVING from or of somebody (accipere), an OBTAINING (impetrdre, 
consequt), OY BUYING (emere, mercdrt) are likewise construed with ad,? as: 
pecuniam ab aliquo accipere, to receive money from (of) somebody; aliquid 
a Cesare impeétrare, to obtain something from (of) Cesar; aliquid a pos- 
sessore emere, to buy something from (of) the owner. The source, from 
which something is derived is also designated by the verbs of demanding 
(asking of or from), poscere, postuldre, petere, as: aliquid ab amico poscere, 
postulare or petere, to demand, ask something from (of) a friend. All these 
verbs are construed with ab. Verbs, which express 8 LEARNING and As- 
CERTAINING from somebody or something (cognoscere, audire and accipere) 
are construed with ad or ez,;* and verbs of ASKING QUESTIONS (que@rere 


1 Because the line of motion is conceived here as starting from a mere point, and there- 
fore cannot be indicated by an equivalent of *‘ out of.” 

2 Emere and mercadri are construed with ab and de. But emere de generally means: tu 
buy from a person, who is noé the owner, but either the agent of the owner, or else a 
person, not entitled to sell, as for instance a person under ave. The Roman jurists in- 
variably say emere ab, when the bargain is made between the parties themselves. 

3 Cognoscere and discere are construed with ad when they refer to Persons (cognoscere 
ab homine), but with ex when they refer to THINGs (cognoscere or discere ex litteris). Aue 
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and percontdri) with ad, ex, or de.’ Verbs of JUDGING, INFERRING, CON- 
CLUDING ( judicdre, concludere, colligere) stand with ex only; as: Av his re. 
bus judicaré potest (colligitur, conclidt potest), from these things it may be 
inferred (judged, concluded) that, etc.—Pendére (to depend on, or ‘to b3 
suspended from’) is construed with ez.. 

Verbs, expressing & DIFFERENCE, as: differre, distdre, discrepaire, dissen- 
tire, abhorrére are construed with ab, as: Quid tam distat, quam «a severi- 
tate comitas? What is so different, than affability from (we say: and) 
harshness? acta a dictis discrepant or abhorrent, the facts differ from 
the words. The same construction is applied to verbs, denoting a WARD- 
ING OF KEEPING OFF (arcére, prohibére), & DEFENDING, PROTECTING Or BEING 
SAFE (defendere, tuért, tutum esse*), 2 FREBING, RELEASING and BEING FREE 
(uberdre, vindicare, iberum, vacuum, imminem esse), & SEPARATING (sepa- 
rare, sejungere, deficere’) and DESISTING (desistere), as: Homines ab tmproli- 
tate arcére or prohibére, to keep men from dishonesty ; se ab injuriis de- 
fendere, to defend or protect one’s self against injuries ; amicos a v2, ab hostibus 
defendere or tuért, to protect one’s friends from violence, from the enemy ; 
aliguem a metu liberare, to free or release somebody from fear; Mamertinz 
ab omnt sumtu et molestia libert fuérunt, the Mamertini were free from all 
expenses and trouble. Ad omnt animi perturbatione vacuus, free from all 
disturbance of the mind. TJutus a periculo, safe from danger. Ab hostebus 
deficere, to secede, separate, withdraw from the enemy. Ad oppugnaiione 
desistere, to desist from a siege. The verbs of WARDING OFF, FREEING, BE- 
ING FREE, and DESISTING are often construed with a mere ablative, but 
never, when they refer to Persons. 

The ideas of SELECTION and of taking (internally) away from THINGS 
and Paces are expressed by ev and de, while verbs denoting a taking 
away from PERsons generally are construed with the DaTIVE of the Per- 
son, from whom something is taken (§ 482, 68), but sometimes also with 
ab, as: Juris utilitas vel a peritis vel de libris depromi potest, Cic. de Or. 1, 59, 
Legal points may be either taken (suggested by) from lawyers or from 
books.—Solem e mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam eé vita tollunt, Those 
who take friendship from life, seem. to take the sun from the world.‘ 


§ 442, In relations of Trmx both’ ad and ex (not de) denote 
from or since. Both are used to express the beginning of a 
period. But ad alone is used to denote the distance from one 
point of time to another, analogous to the relation of space. Ad 


dire and accipere in this sense are more frequently construed with ex (audio ex eo, I hear 
from him—as from a source). Although these words in this sense always refer to PER- 
sons, they are construed with ez, since what we hear from somebody is conceived to come 
from his tnterior.— In English no preposition is used after °° éo ask” in this sense, as: 
ex homine querere or percontari, to ask a man (literally : to ask from aman). Interrogdre 
is always construed with the Accusative of the Person asked, not with ev.—? Dissentire 
Means “to differ in opinion, to dissent.”—% The verb servdre, to preserve, refers to 
THINGS Ouly and is construed with ex, as: aliguem ex cede servare, to preere somebody 
from slaughter (the idea is not, ‘‘ to protect,” but to preserve owt of slaughter, by select- 
ing, singing out).—‘ Deficere ab aliqguo (to fall off from somebody), denotes: to break 
off a relation of allegiance, to secede, to withdraw one’s allegiance from somebody. Itisa 
term very frequently used in military language.—® Many verbs are construed with a, de 
end ex, according as the idea of separation and release, or the idea of taking away and 
selection prevails ; or according as the object is conceived as a place out of which, or as 
a person or thing from which something comes. These constructions must be learned 
by reading the Latin authors. 
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is often strengthened by the adverb inde or jam inde (ever 
since), as: 


Jam inde ab infelict pugna ceciderant animi, Liv. 2, 65,7, Ever since the 
unfortunate battle their courage had sunk.—M. Aimilius ab ineunte ado- 
lescentia me dilexit, M. AAmilius has loved me from his first youth (since he 
was @ young man). Cic. Fam. 18, 21.—£2z e0 lempore omnia in republicd 
ad arlitrium administravit, Since that time he administered everything 
in the republic according to his pleasure. Suet. Cees. 20.—Nee vero disce- 
débam ex €0 die, quo in aedem Telliris convocati sumus, But I did not go 
(from the place) since the day we were called into the temple of Tellus. 
Cic. Phil. 1, 1, 1—.Ad hord septimad ad vesperum pugnatum est, The battle 
lasted from the seventh hour till evening. Ces. B. G. 1, 26. 


Rem. 49. Ez especially is used with expressions denoting Tre itself or 
its divisions (tempus, annus, dies, etc.) in the meaning ever since, so that a 
larger, indefinite period is meant, as: er hoc tempore, ever since that time; 
ex hoc die, ever since that day. Ad is used either of definite periods, limited 
by the points of beginning and ending (a septimo ad undecimum annum, 
diem, etc.), or when Time is reckoned not by a point of Time itself or its 
Civisions, but from events transpiring in Time, as @ juventiite, a pugna. 
Here generally znde ab is used, to express the idea “ ever since.” 

Rem. 50. The English conjunction since, introducing Tre CLAUSES, 
meaning “ since the time when,” is expressed by ex quo tempore or ex quo (in- 
stead of ex eo tempore quo), as: P. et Cn. Cornelii ex quo in provinciam vené- 
runt, nullo tempore destiterunt, que adversa hostibus essent facere, Liv. 28, 
39, P. and Cn. Cornelius, (ever) since they came into the province, never 
ceased doing what was hurtful to the enemy. 

§ 443. Both ex and de (especially ex, but never ab) are 
used in the meaning of the English preposition of (out of), 

1) as equivalents of the PartitivE GENITIVE, and especially 
in those instances where the partitive genitive is either inad- 
missible or unusual (§ 375, Rem. 34). Thus ex (sometimes de) 
is always used after wnus with the force of a partitive genitive, 
and mostly after definite numerals, after the indefinites nudlus, 
multi, nonnulli, aliquot, pauci, complires, and after superla- 
tives (§ 375). In all these cases it is used both before rorm- 
ADJECTIVES and before Nouns (§ 375, Rem. 34), as: Unus ex 
(de) amicis meis, one of my friends. Hx his duo morbo mortui 
sunt, two of these died by a disease. Afwlti ex militibus, many 
of the soldiers. Ax his Hunnibal prudentissimus fuit, of these 
Hannibal was the shrewdest. 

2) Both Prepositions (ex and de, but especially the former, 


and never ab) express the MareRiat, out of which something is 
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made, or the Constituents, of which something consists, as: 
Stutua ex cere facta, a statue made (out) of bronze. L/omo ex 
animo constat et corpore, Man consists of a soul and a body. 

3) Both Prepositions (but again especially ex) are exponents 
of the Preposition on, when an action is represented as happen- 
ing on a place with an outward tendency or direction, as: £x 
(de) eqguo pugnare, ex arido, ex muris dimicdre, to fight on 
horseback, on dry ground, on the walls; ex eguis collogui, to 
have a conference on horseback; ex vinculis causam dicere, to 
be tried under arrest (literally: to defend a cause from chains); 
Litteras ex itinere scribere, to write a letter on a journey. 

Rem. 51. The partitive signification of ex must be explained from the relation of 
‘6 SELECTION’? (§ 441), while ex, denoting a@ MATERIAL, is connected with the idea of 
CHANGE (§ 444). both referring to the ORIGIN and souRcE (§ 441), of which a manufactured, 
changed, or selected thing arises. The partitive relation always appears in the form of a 

repositional ATTRIBUTE. Here belong expressions like homo de plebe (a man of the 

lebs). homo de via Latina (a man of the Latin road), denoting relations of social posi- 


tion, where * de plebe.’ ** de vid Latina” indicate the spheres to which somebody belongs, 
and from which he comes. 


§ 444, Ex alone is used: 1) to denote a ciaNcE from one 
condition to another; as: Di ex hominibus fucti, Cic. Rep. 2, 10, 
Gods made out of (changed from) men. Annduut ex ante 
convectad copia nihil mutdvit, The corn did not vary from (in 
regard to) the quantity brought there before. Liv. 5, 13. 

2) To express the English “according to,” “on the ground 
of,” “ after,’ with a similar (Rem. 53) force, as secundum 
($ 435, 4), especially with verbs of judging, estimating, deter- 
mining, suing, as: ex eventu aliquem judicare, to judge some- 
body according to (after) the event; rem ex wquo et bono dis- 
ceptdre, to determine (settle) a matter according to equity; 


ex senatus consultu agere, to sue on the ground of a Senate 
decree. 


Rem. 52. The relation of CHANGE is closely connected with that of Timg, since eve 
situation, changed from one to another state, implies two points of time, immediately fol- 
lowing each other. Thus ex (without a verb, denoting a change) sometimes expresses 2 
Trme immediately following another Time. and must then be translated by * affer” or 
“upon,” as: Germani statim e somno lavantur, The Germans bathe immediately after 
(upon) their sleep. Tac. Germ, 22.— Ha magna desperatione saliti redditus, Restored to 
happiness «xa@/ux) after a great despair.— He adolescentia reipublice se dedit, Immediately 
afier his youth (vo¢ since his youth) he devoted himself to the republic. 

The English preposiiion ** after"’ can only then be rendered by er. when 1) there 18 a 
CHANGE of situation. and when 2) both are situations of the same person. To this reia- 
tion belong those peculiar Latin idioms, denoting actions. which ure performed immedi- 
ately after (éz) the expiration of an official term (ex consuldtu, cx prietiird, ex dictatitra, ex 
magistrdlu), Ax in this connection must be translated by * isunediulely after the erpira- 
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tion of,” 1 as: Pompejus ex consulitu in Hispaniam profectus est, Pompey immediately 
after the expiration of his term as consul went to Spain.—Qve cin jurasset, sein nullam 
provinciam ex eo magistratu itdrum, When he had sworn, that he would go into no pro- 
vince (would take the government of no province) after the expiration of the term of his 
office. 

Rem. 53. ** According to” is translated by ad. secundum, ex. pro. Ad expresees ACCOM- 
MODATION to something (approaching to—ad nutum, ad voluntdfem). Secundum (from 
sequi, to fojlow) means * following.” “Sin obedience to’ as: Secundum natdrie leqes 
vivere. Ea properly meaning ‘coming cut of,’ denotes * being a consequence of soime- 
thing, basing upon something.” Thus aliguem ex eventu judicdre properly means: ** to 
one somebody as having some quality in consequence of an event."’’ For pro, see 

3. 


§ 445. De alone (not ex or ab) is used, to denote the sus- 
JECT-MATTER of acts of the mind, corresponding to “ about,” 
“on,” “ of,” “ concerning.” 


Rem. 54. The use of de in this meaning is very extended. It is employed thus princi- 
pally to indicate the object of verbs of THINKING, SAYING, WRITING; but it may be con- 
nected with any verb, conceived as producing a contemplated result, We may generally 
translate it by ‘‘ concerning,” but there are many, more special prepositions, which 
more closely are adapted to the meaniny of the given verb (of, on, sor); as: De homi- 
nibus aut rebus judicdre, existimdre, senfire, to think (judge) of, to have an opinion 
on (concerning) men or things. De philosophia scribere, to write on philosophy. De 
republica (de rebus publicis) Qisputdre or disserere, to speak, debate on the republic (on 

olitical matters). De amico logui. to speak of a friend. De amico audire, to hear of a 
riend. Opinidnem de aliqud re habere, to have, hold an opinion on or about something. 

De aliquo queri, to complain of somebody. De aliquid re certidrem fieri, to be informed 
on or Of something (literally: to be made more certain of or on a thing). De principdtu 
contendere, to struggle, to contend for the highest power, De pace agere, to treat sor 

eace. Bene de aliquo meréri, to deserve well of somebody. De aliqud re qauudére, do- 

re, flére, to be glad of a thing, to be sorry, to weep for athing. De alignd re desperare, 
to despair ofa thing. De ed re nihil scio, I do not know anything about it. 

Beginners ought to be careful. not to translate the preposition ** of ” denoting the sub- 
ject-matter of a verb, by the Latin genilive, unless the verb is construed with a venitive. 
p. 92, and 99, § 484). 

Jtem. 55. Idioms with ab, de. and ex. Aliquem a fronte, a ferqo,a latere agqqredi, to 
make an attack on somebody zn front, by the rear, by (on) the flank. A seripto clicere, to 
read aspeech. <A parte alicujus ease, to be on somebody's side. Quid suciam de ed re, 
what shall I do with it? De tertid vigilid, during the third night-watch. De media nocte, 
about midnight. Hac de causa, qua de causi, from this, which reason. De industria, on 
purpose. De improviso, unexpectedly. De integro, anew. De cetero, de reliquo, for the 
rest. Victoria de Gallis, a victory over the Gauls. De gua re agitur, what is the matter ? 
Ex pugna, ex periculo superesse, to survive a battle or danger. #/ repu)/ica, for the best 
of the republic. £2 quo efficitur (with an infinitive clause), hence it follows (may be in- 
ferred), that, etc. Ac eo quod, from the fact, that. Ax lempore et re, accordiny to time 
and circumstances. 2 senten(id, according to one’s own, or according to another's wish. 
Toe pendet ex te, that depends on thee. Av ed causd, ex hac causa, from this reason. 
Magni ex parte, in a great measure. Maxima ex parte, for the greatest part. Air capile 
(dentibus) dre, to have head- (tooth-) ache. x morbo convalescere, to recover from a 
disease. £2 itlinere redire, to return from a journey. 


§ 446. Cum is almost always rendered with.’ It denotes 1) 
CONNECTION and coMPANY in regard to place and to internal 
relations, as: cwm amico proficisci, to travel with a friend ; cum 
hostibus pugndre, to fight with the enemy ; mecwmn loquitur, he 


— — 


1 From these Idioms the modern expressions, ex-consul, ex-president, ex-minister. etc., 
must be explained. They correspond to the analogous terms: proconsul, proprietor, ete. 
Gs), but while these latter have classical authority, the former have not. It is even 

oubtful whether they were technically used by any Latin anthor. | 

2 But with not always by cum. For the distinction from apud see Rem. 20. 
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speaks with me. 2) Manner, in answer to the question “ how ?” 
and ACCOMPANYING CIRCUMSTANCES, as: Magna cum celeritate 
ad exercitum rediit, he returned to the army with great quick- 
ness, : ' 

The preposition cum may be omitted, and the mere ablative 
may be used, when it denotes MANNER, and the noun is accom- 
panied by an Adjective. | 


Rem. 56. Thus in the above example we may say: magna celerttdte rediit, 
but not celeritate redut, he returned with quickness. Miltzades summa 
aequitdte res constituit, Nep. 1,2, 2, Miltiades established the government with 
the greatest fairness. Stella orbis suos celeritale mirabili conficiunt, Cic. Rep. 
6, 15, The stars make their revolutions with a wonderful rapidity. When 
cum denotes connection or company, it can not be omitted. 

Rem. 57. The preposition “ with” denoting MEANS and INSTRUMENTALITY, 
is translated by the mere Ablative, the same as the preposition dy, as: 
They devastated the land with fire and sword, agrum ferro ignique vasta- 
runt; a house provided with everything, domus omnibus rebus instructa 
(not cum omnibus rebus). See p. 258, Oss. 1-4. 

Rem. 58. Cum, denoting COMPANY, often is strengthened by the adverbs 
simul or und, both denoting “ together,’ as: Cum corporibus simul animos 
interire, Cic. Lel. 4, that the souls perish together with the bodies. Vo- 
luntdtem simul cum spe abjecimus, Cic. de Or. 2,3, 142, we have lost our wish 
together with our hope. Hic quum und cum Lelio considerem, when I was 
sitting here together with Lelius. 


Ip1ioms: Secum cogitdre, secum reputdre, to consider in one’s mind. Secum dubitdre, 
to doubt in one’s mind. Cum octavo, cum decimo, eightfold, tenfold. Cua pace, cum 
bond pace, in peace. Cum aliquo in gratiam redire, to be reconciled to somebody. 

§ 447. Pre (before) implies the idea of ConspicuousNEss 
in LOCAL, and of PREFERENCE In INTERNAL relations. It is used 
only in certain connections: 1) In phrases with pr@ se (pre me, 
te, etc.), and a verb of motion, as: pre se ferre,' to carry some- 
thing so, that it is seen (and with a figurative meaning: to dis- 
play, to make a show); 2) in the meaning “in comparison 
with,” as: pre nobis, in comparison with us;? 3) in the mean- 
ing “ for” or “on account of,” especially in negative sentences, 
expressing, that certain acts cannot be done on account of (pre) 
something hindering them, as: Solem pre multitudine jaculd- 
rum non videbitis, You will not see the sun for the quantity of 
our darts. 


1As: Signa pre se tulit, he carried the flag (before him) ; talis virtiites pre se tulit, he 
displayed, made a show of such qualities. 
2 Gallis pre magnitudine corporum brevitas nostra contemptui est, Cres. B. G. 2, 30, Our 
tiers aa are & matter of contempt to the Gauls, in comparison to the size of their 
ies. . - 
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Rem. 59. Pre in the third meaning is sometimes nsed in afirmatire sentences, ag: 
Pre letitid lacrinie prosiliunt mihi, Plaut. Stich. 3, 2. 13, The tears come from my eyes 
fur joy. The preposition pr@ in this connection expresses the necessity of the effect. 


§ 448. Pro in Loca relations is confined to some phrases, 
in which it is translated by “ before,” ‘with the force of either 
apud or ante (as: pro judicibus loqgui, instead of apud judices 
logui, to speak before the judges)’ or of ante, when it depends 
on verbs, implying a local relation, as copias pro castris pro- 
ducere, to lead the troops before the camp.’ 

In INTERNAL relations pro is translated 1) by for, and then 
denotes: a) IN DEFENCE OF, aS: pro patrid pugnire, to fight 
for (in defence) of one’s country ;’ b) IN BEHALF OF. Here it is 
either expressly or impliedly opposed to contra, as: Hoc non 
modo non pro me sed contra me est, Cic. Orat. 3, 20, 75, This 
not only is not for me, but against me. Loca sua et genus pugne 
pro hoste fuére, Liv. 39, 30, His position and manner of fighting 
were for, in favor of, the enemy (pro hoste et contra nos); ¢) IN 
PLACE OF, INSTEAD OF (as a substitute of), either in regard to 
Persons (as: Pro consulet in Hispaniam profectus est, he went 
for the Consul, or with the power of a Consul, to Spain), or 
in regard to Things (exchange, price), as: aurum pro aryento 
mutudri, to exchange gold for silver; pecuniam pro carmine 
dare, to give money for (in exchange for, as the price of) a 
poem. 

Or it is 2) translated by in PROPORTION TO, expressing Pro- 
portion in number, quantity, or degree, as: Major Romdnis 


1 Such phrases are: Pro concidne logui, to speak before an assembly of the people; 770 
suffragio, at the polls; pro tribundli, before the tribunal (in court): pro rostris, on the 
stage. The latter phrase is used only after the classical period. Cicero always says in 
rost7is. 

2 Thus pro ede sedé@re, to sit before a temple; pro portis, pro muro, pro curid. 

3 Thus Liv. 21, 41: Non de possessione Sicilia aut Sardinia, sed pro Italid vobis est pug- 
nandum, You have to fight not for (Rem. 55) the possession of Sicily or Sardinia, but for 
(in defence of) Italy. Cic, Mil. 2,3: Sa/dtem suam in discrimen offerre pro statu ciritatia 
el pro commiini civitdte, to expose one’s existence (salus) to danger for (in defence of) the 
independence (status) of the city, and for the commonwealth. So oratio pro Roscio, the 
oration for (in defence of) Roscius. 

4 So: pro pretore, pro questore, for or with the power of a pretor or qnestor. From 
these expressions the nouns Proconeid, Propretor, etc., designating the office of a Pro- 
consul or Propretor, or what we call a Consul or Pretor pro tempore, are derived. The 
expreseions pro pretore, pro consule, often are nothing but designations of these offices, 
as: Sendtus eum pro consule in Hispaniam misit, the Senate eent him as a Proconsul (or 
with the power of a Proconsul) to Spain. Our modern expressions: ‘* President, etc., pro 
temp.” or “acting President’? might be rendered by these forms (pro preside). 
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guam pro numero jactiura fuit, Liv. 21, 54, the loss of the Ro- 
inans was greater than in proportion to their number. Pro mul- 
titudine hominum et pro gloria belli angustos se finis habére 
arbitrabantur, Cxs. B. G. 1, 2, they believed that they had a 
small extent of territory in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants and to their renown in war. Pro merito, in proportion to 
one’s merit.’ 


Rem. 60. The English preposition for, denoting PURPOSE, is rendered by 
ad (§ 427, 2), in (R. 72), or de (R. 55) ; for, denoting Trg, is translated by zn 
(§ 452) ; for, denoting Causr, by propter or ob (§ 433. 487); and sometimes 
by pre (§ 447). For is translated by pro, when it denotes: ‘“ IN DEFENCE, 
IN BEHALF, or IN PLACE OF.” For, denoting “IN THE INTEREST OF,” is 
also translated by the Dative case (dativus commodi). The dative, meaning 
for, is distinguished from pro, by the opposition of the latter to contra. 
See p. 90, R. 47. 

Rem. 61. Pro has also the signification “ as,” “as 7f?’ which is closely re- 
lated to the meaning “in place of,’ as: Britanni taleis ferreis pro nummo 
utuntur, the Britains usé iron rods as (for) money. Ces. B. G. 5,12. Se 
pro cive gerere, to act as acitizen, Cic. Arch. 5,11. Considium timore per- 
territum quod non vidisset pro viso renuntias<e, that Considius, frizhtened, 
had reported as seen (by him) what he had not seen, Cees. B. G. 1, 22. _Alié- 
nam vicem pro nostra dolére, to be sorry for the misfortune of another, as if 
itwereourown. Cic. Verr. 1, 44, 113. 

fem. 62. Since PROPORTION is nothing but equality of ratios, the prepo- 
sition pro is employed to express the conformity of two situations, when 
the one situation either is made necessary, or authorized by the other. Pro 
is then translated by “in conformity with,” “in accordance with,” “ ac- 
cording to,” as: Evercitum pro loco et comis instruit, he arranges the army 
according to (in accordance with) the locality and number of his forces. 
Sall. Cat. 59,1. Ham Pontifer Maximus pro collegit sententid—abstinere 
juasit, Tue High-priest, in conformity with (according to) the sentence of 
the Court, directed her—to abstain, etc. Liv. 4, 44,12. Vos pro med summa 
in rempublicam diligentiad moneo, pro auctoritate consuldri hortor, pro magni- 
tudine periculi obtesior, etc., LT admonish you in accordance with my great 
care for the republic, I exhort you in accordance with my consular author- 
ity, I adjure you in accordance with the importance of the danger, that 
etc., Cic. Mur. 40, 86. Pro in the meaning “according to” is hereby 
clearly distinguished from “ according to” as equivalent of ad, ex and sc . 
cundum (Rem. 53). 


§ 449, The prepositions coram (in the presence of, in the 
face of), sine (without) and ¢enws (as far as, up to), always cor- 
respond to the mentioned English meanings, as: Bella sine 
lubére et periculo conficere, to wage wars without labor and 


1 Pro portiine, or pro ratd means: in proportion to one's share. Pro parte virili means. 
that cach has an equal rhare (by equal ehares). 
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danger; Coram leqatiénum conventu, in presence of the assem- 
bled embassies ; coram me, in my face; Ostid tenus, as far as Ostia. 


Ors. Tenue ig originally the adverbial accusative of a neuter noun, = ‘extending to’ 
being construed with a locative case (p. 47, 22. S13 217, 8). When the locative case became 
obsolete, the genitive or ablative took its place. So -*Coreyre tenus’?, np to Corevra, in 
an old treaty quoted in Liv. 26. 24. The genitive is chietly confined to the poets, the ab- 
lative being almost exclusively used in prose, In Liv. 44, 40, the vulgata ‘genu tenus’ 
(knee-deep) is unquestionably the correct reading, instead of ‘genus tenus’. 


Rem. 68. Sine and ertra both mean “ without ;” but sre is opposed to 
cum, and eztra (outside) is opposed to intra. Sine very frequently occurs 
in negative sentences, and then the negation stands before sine, as: He 
said, that he had not left his home without great. hopes, Dérit, se non sine 
magna spe domum reltquisse, Ces. B. G. 1, 44.—The expressions sine ulla 
dubitatione and sine dubio either have the force of PARTICLES (referring to 
the SPEAKER, With the force of certe, profecto, § 401), and are then translated 
by undoubtedly, without (any) doubt ; or they are OBJECTS, referring to the 
subject of the governing verb, and have then the meaning “ without hesi- 
tation,’ as: Ktlenim sine dubio, judices, in hac causa ea res in discrimen ada- 
ducitur, Cic. Verr, 2, 1, 2, For undoubtedly, O judges, this matter is brought 
to a decision in this trial. Si illé nune judices essent, istum sine dubio con- 
demnarent, Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 73, If those were now the judges, they would 
undoubtedly condemn him. llud vero sine ulla dubitatione maxime fundd- 
cit imperium nostrum, Cic. Balb. 18, 31, But this without any doubt espe- 
cially founded our power.—Quid tam temerarium est, quam quod non satis 
cognitum sit, sine ulla dubitatione defendere? What is so rash, as to defend 
without any hesitation what is not sufficiently known? Cic. Nat. Deor. 
1,1. Atgue illi omnes sine ullé dubitatione condemnant, And all those con- 
demn him without any hesitation, Cic. Clu. 28, 78. 


Rem. 64. The English preposition svithout, when followed bya verbal noun in ing, is 
translated 1) cither by gine with an abstract noun, corresponding to the English verb. as: 
Ut sine offensione animi ejus vel ipse statuat, ete., That he would either decide himself, 
withont giving offence to (hurting) his feelings. Cwsa. B. G. 1,19. Ut sine maleficio et 
injuria transeant, that they would pass (the country) without doing any mischief and 
wrong. Ces. B. G. 1,9. Or 2) by NEGATIVE PROPOSITIONS and CLAUSES in different forms. 
The most usual forms are the following: a) a simple change of tne sentence into a neva- 
tive proposition, interchanging the predicate and the object, as: Cum iter non intermit- 
teret, Coes. B. G. 1, 41, since he marched without stopping (literally: since he did not stop 
the march); 5) a negative codrdinate proposition with neque, as: Quium ab his sapius 
quereret, neque ullam omnino rem exprimere posset, Cres. B. G. 1. 32, When he asked them 
oftener, without being able, to elicit anvthing at all. Quibus populus Romanus iqnovisset, 
neque in previnciam redegisset, neque stinendia imposuisset, Cres. B. G.1, 45, Whom the 
Roman people had forgiven, without reducing them to a province, and without laying a 
tribute on them. Quum multos mensis castris se ac paludibus lenuisset, neque sui potestd- 
tem fecisset, Cea. B. G. 1, 40, When he had kept himself for many months within his camp 
and the marshes, without showing himself;! c) a negative participial clause (either abso- 
lute, or attributive), as: Nullam partem noctis ilinere intermisso, Ces, B. G. 1, 26, Without 
stopping his march during any part of the night. Quod, nisi rogdtus, non venerit, Ces. B. 
G. 1, 44, That he had not come without being asked. Nullo militiam detrectante, Liv. 7%, 
11, without any gne refusing to serve. Constat, Vumam non petentem in reqnum accitium 
esse, Liv. 1, 35. It is known, that Numa was elevated to the throne without his asking 
(for it).—See p, 188, 2. 236, Oss. 

To express ** without’? with a verbal noun in ing. we also make use of & negative 
Clause with uw or guin. For this form sce p. 547, C. D. 


Rem. 65. Some consider the adverb palam (publicly, openly) as a prepo- 
sition, since it sometimes (in poetical and post-classical language) governs 
an object in the Ablative case. 


1sui potestatem facere literally means: To give to somchody an opportunity (potes/dlem) 
of one’s eclf (sud, see § 284). 


\ 
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§ 450. Jn wity THE AccusATIVE.—Prepositions that gov- 
ern both cases stand in LOCAL RELATIONS with the ABLATIVE in 
answer to the question “where ?”, and with the AccusaTIVE in 
answer to the question “whither?” But this rule, which even 
for LOCAL relations is not always easy to apply, contains in re- 
gard to INTERNAL relations only the Principle, according to 
which the special meanings of the Preposition may be explained. 

In with the Accusative in Loca Relations generally means 
into or to. It is opposed to ex, while ad is opposed to ad, and 
hence zn stands to ad in the same relation as extoab. As ex 
means “to come from the interior of a place or thing,” so zn 
with the Accusative means “ to go to the interior of a place or 
thing,” while ad means: “to go to the outside of a place or 
thing’””’ (see Rem. 12 and Rem. 6), as: Jn provinciam, in His- 
paniam proficisci, to go to (into) the province, to (into) Spain ; 
in castra venire, to come to (into) the camp; aliquem in urbem 
mittere, to send somebody to (into) the city. 


Rem. 66. DISTINCTION BETWEEN 77 WITH THE ACCUSATIVE, AND 7? WITH 
THE ABLATIVE. Jn with the ablative corresponds to the English zn, an- 
swering to the question “ where ?”, while in with the Accusative answers to 
the question “ whither?”, and is dependent on the same verbs of MOTION 
as are construed with the preposition er (Rem. 46), to which it often is 
expressly opposed. Thus we say: Setpio in Italiam rediit, Scipio returned 
to (into) Italy, because we ask: “ Whither did Scipio return ?”; but we 
must say Saturnus in Italia regnasse fertur, Saturn is said to have reigned 
in Italy, because we ask “ Where did Saturn reign?” Thus: Cesar evrerci- 
tum ex Suessonibus in hiberna deduxit, Cesar led his army from the country 
of the Suessones to (into) their winter-quarters. Carthaginienses Hanniba- 
lem (ex Italia) in Africam revocavérunt, the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal 
(from Italy) to (into) Africa. 

Rem. 67. The Latin construes several verbs with zn and the Accusative, 
where we, according to our conception, should expect 72 with the Abla- 
tive, as verbs of ARRIVING (advenire, pervenire). The Latin language con- 
siders these verbs, as verbs of MOTION, like the verbs of COMING, and con- 
strues them either with ad or in with the Accusative, while we consider the 
verbs of arriving, as expressing the RESULT of the coming, and connect 
them with at or in, not with to or into, as: Helvetii jam in Aduorum finis 
perrenerant, The Helvetians had already arrived in the territory (at the 


1 The ancient grammarians thus explain the distinction between ad and in; Jn forum 
sre est; in ipsum forum intrdre, ad forum autem Ire,in locum foro proximum, ut “in 
tribfinal” et *‘ ad@ tribinal’’ venire non unum cst, quia ad tribinal venit litigator, in tri- 
banal vero pretor aut judex. Zo go in forum means; to enter the forum itself, but to go 
ad forum means to go into a place next to the forum, asitis not the same to come in tribfinal 
and ad Beant because the partly to a lawsuit comes ad tribinal, bué the judge or the pra- 
tor in tribdnal. 
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boundaries) of the 4idui. Ces. B.G. 1,11. Quameunque in provinciam 
advenerit, in whatever province he might have arrived. Cic. Phil. 11, 12, 
30. The same is the case with verbs of ASSEMBLING (convenire, se congre- 
gare), COLLECTING (colligere, contrahere, conferre), HIDING (se abdcre), RECEIV- 
ING (recipere, excipere), INTRODUCING (duducere, tutruducere) and LANDING 
(appellere), as: Impit cives unum se tn locum congregihant, the bad citizens 
assembled in one place. Cic. Phil. 14,6. Erercitum in unum locum contra- 
here, to collect the army in one place. Ces. B. G. 1,34. Ituque abdidit se 
in intimam Macedoniam, He therefore hid (concealed himself) in the in- 
most part of Macedonia. Cic. Fam. 13, 29, 4. Copias in finis hostium intro- 
ducere, to introduce the troops in the territory of the enemy. Ces. B. G. 2, 
5. Cesar navis in Britannia oras appulit, Cesar landed the ships at the 
coast of Britain. Aliquem in edis recipere, to receive somebody in a house. 
Cic. Mil. 4, 3, 3." 

Rem. 68. The Latin preposition zm with the accusative in local relations 
cannot always be translated by é, ¢ntoor in. 1) When a motion is directed 
toward a higher locality, or to the surface of a place, we translate in 
with the accusative by on, as: In montem se recipere, to retreat on (on to) 
the mountain (ad montem, or sud montem, to the mountain). Partem dimi- 
diam (stercoris) in segetem invehito, Cato Re Rust. 39, Cart one-half on the 
cornfield. Sfercus columbinum spargere oportet vel in pratum, cel in hor- 
tum, Ib. 86, We ought to spread pigeons’ dung either on the meadows or 
on (over) the garden.? 2) Jn with the accusative is used, when PERSONS 
are the aim of the motion, so as to designate a place in their midst. Here 
we use the preposition among (in the midst of), as: Tela in hostis conjicere, 
to throw darts among the enemy. 8) Jn with the accusative is employed, 
to designate a hostile direction against PERSONS, and is then translated 
by on or against, as: Impetum in hostis facere, to make an attack against or 
on the enemy. It is distinguished from contra by the opposition of the 
latter preposition to pro. Thus “ impetus contra hostis” would be poor La- 
tinity. The same is the case with the other verbs denoting “ attacking,” as 
irruere, proruere, signa inferre. 4) Often We use no preposition at all to ex- 
press zm with the accusative. This is for instance the case with spectare in, 
as: in septentrionem spectat, it faces the North ; and with verbs of ASCEND- 
ING and MOUNTING, as: 77 equum, in murum ascendere, to mount a horse, 
to scale a wall. 5) To depart for a place is rendered by proficisci with in 
with the accusative, as: 7n Ltaliam proficisci, to depart for Italy. 

Rem. 69. DisTINCTION of 77 and ad in LOCAL RELATIONS.—Jn with the 
Accusative is the proper preposition, to be used of a motion to a PLAcE, 
while ad is the proper Preposition to express a motion toa PERson.* Thus 
we use in, not ad, to designate a motion to a COUNTRY, as: 77 (not ad) 
Galliam ventt, he came to Gaul.‘—In regard to places other than countries, 
and to THINGS, we use 77, when the motion ends in the INTERIOR of the 
place or thing, while ad is used when the motion ends defore a place or 
thing, as: Cesar sex legivnes ad oppidum Gergoviam (not in Gergoviam) 


1 Recipere in purely local relations is also and perhaps more frequently construed with 
the ablative, or in and the Ablative. But in figurative relations it always stauds with in 
and the accusative. See Rem. 71. 

2 Imponere with in and the accusative is rendered by fo place in or on, as: milites in 
navis imponere, to place the soldiers on the ships. 

3 The Preposition in in local relations before Persons means againat, not lo. 

4 Later writers use ad before COUNTRIES (regressus ad Africam, Eutr.2. 14). But ‘ fe 
AD ITALIAM ddventdre’, that you were on the road to Italy. Cic. Fam. 2,6, 1. 
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Zuzit, Cesar led six legions to the town of Gergovia, Ces. B. G. 7, 34 (he 
intended to besiege that city). But in castra irrumpunt, they break into 
the camp, because they make an entrance into the interior of the camp.' 
Respecting urbs and oppidum, usage gradually allowed the expressions 
ad urbem, ad oppidum, instead of in urbem, in oppidum, unless the INSIDE 
of the city is made an essential point.2, Thus Cicero says (ad Fam. 16, 1, 
1): Quamquam magni ad honorem nostrum interest, quam primum ad urbem 
me venire, Although it is of great importance for our honor, that I should 
come as soon as possible to town; and ad Fam. 16, 2,2: Hquidem ut vent 
ad urbem, non destzti, etc., I on my part, as soon as I came to town, did not 
cease, etc. - . 

When the idea of DISTANCE is expressed, the preposition ad is always 
employed, even before names of cities, as: Cic. Verr. 1, 84, 87: Usque ab 
Dianio quod in Hispania est, ad Sindpen, gue in Ponto est, navigdrunt, they 
sailed (the whole distance) fron: Dianium—to Sinope. 


§ 431. The figurative relations, which are expressed by in 
with the Accusative are: 1) that of an internal movement from 
one point or relation to (into) another, as: aliguem in spem, 
opinionem, metum, etc. inducere, to lead somebody into (to) a 
hope, opinion, fear, etc.; aliqguem in calamitdtem trahere, to 
draw somebody into a misfortune ; in morbum, furérem etc., in- 
cidere, to fall into a disease, into fury, etc. ; amicitiam in odium 
convertere, to change (turn) friendship into hatred. 2) That of 
PURPOSE, generally expressed by the preposition for, as: sump- 
tus in rem militadrem facere, to lay out (spend) money for mili- 
tary purposes. 3) That of a direction of the mind or feeling 
toward or against somebody, as: Benevolentia in aliquem, a 
good disposition toward somebody ; inimicitice in aliquem, en- 
mity against somebody ; oratio in Pisdnem, the oration against 


Piso. 


Rem. %0. In the first and the second of these relations in has a meaning similar to ad, 
and in the third relation, similar to adversus. In relations of the first kind in always is 
used, in order to express the English inéo or on (denoting motion to), as: in morbum, in 
discrimen incidere, to fall into a disease, into a danger; in odium venire, to fall (come) 
into hatred ; in potestdlem alicujus venire, to fall into the power of somebody ; aliquid in 

rtis dividere, to divide something into parts; Hac ex veris in falsa commutantur, this 

e changed from true into false; Lecubam in canem convertere, to change Hecuba into a 
dog; liprum in Latinum convertere, to translate a book into Latin; imperium in aliquem 
cou ferre,? to confer &@ command on somebody; t7ibitum in hominem imponere, to lay a 
tribute on a man. 


a 


1 Thus the Roman generals, who returned from the Province, were said ad wrbem Ro- 
mam, not in urbem venisse, when they solicited the honor of a triumph, because by the 
laws they were compelled to stay outside the city, till this question was decided, being 
not allowed to come inside the walls in their quality as generals, 

2 Ag for instance in such expressions as: in urbem irruere, in urbem intrare. 

3% The Latin construes transferve likewise with in and the accusative. to express our: 
**to transfer something fosomebody,”’ as: to (ransfer one’s love to somebody, amodrem in 
aliqnuem traneferre. The Latin thinks: to trangfer on, not ‘ to transfer to.’ 
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But relations of this kind are very frequently expressed by the English preposition 


* fo,”? 


Here we use 1) im (with the accusative), when the end of the motion is conceived 


88 &@ SITUATION Or a STATE, iv Which the subject of the motion is represented to dwell, as 


ip & PLACE. 


2) We use ad, when the end of the motion is conceived ax a mere POINT, 


ACTION, Or TOPIC, or when the idea of the motion is conceived as merely contemplated. 

Figurative motions of this kind generally are expressed by the same verbs, by which 
real motions are indicated, as: venire, redire, reverti, ducere (adducere, inducere, perdu- 
cere), trahere, agere (redigere), restiluereé, Tecipere, as: 


Ventre in calamitdtem (Cic. Rosc. Am. 1%, 
49). to come to harm (into a disaster).— Ve- 
nil! mihi in mentem, it comes to (into) my 
mind, it enters my mind.—Non hoc tn dis- 
quivsiliénem venit, this is not the point in 
question, Liv. 36, 31. 

fedire in pristinum statum, to return to 
(into) the former estate; dn dilidnem, to 
obedience (literally ‘*‘to snbjection”’); in 
gratiam cum aliquo vedire),2 to be recon- 
ciled with somebody (literally: to return 
into grace with somebody ; as if grace was 
& PLACE). 

Adducere aliquem in metum (Cic. Mur. 
24), to bring somebody into a state of fear, 
to make some one afraid; diguem in apem, 
in opinidnem adducere, to lead somebody 
to (Into) a hope, to an opinion (to make 
somebody hope, believe).4 

Trahere aliquem in opinidnem, to draw 
somebody to (into) an opinion; trahere in 
aliam partem, to draw somebody to an- 
other measure. 


Redigere Aiduos in servitiitem, to reduce 
the Addui to slavery (to bring them back 
into e#lavery); restttuere aliquem in anti- 
quum locum gratice (Ces. B. G. 1, 18), to 
restore somebody to his old place of influ- 
ence ; aliquid in integrum restituere, to re- 
store something to its former state. 


Venio nune ad fortissimum virum, etc. 
(Nep. Dat. 1,1), I now come (in my dis- 
course) to the bravest man, etc. Venio nune 
ad taduptdates agricdarum, I come now (in 
discourse) to the pleasures of the rural 
2 Peso Cic. Sen. 15, 51, 3 

’édire or reverti ad mores euoa, to return 
to one’s habits (us if to one’s friends): ad 
sé, tO One's self (that is: to one’s proper 
state of mind); ad sanitdtem,® to reason; 
ad propoxitum, to the purpose 3 ad rem, to 
recur Lo the subject. 


Adducere aliquem ad fletum (Cic. Brut. 
93). to bring somebody to a weeping, to 
make him weep (to an ACTION); dliguem 
ad jfacinus adducere, to lead some one to 
(into) a crime (an. ACTION), 


Traheére aliquem ad defectiénem, to draw 
somebody to a falling off (into secession)— 
an action, not a state; ad mortem trahere, 
to draw to death (make that some one 
suffers death). 

Redigere disciplinam ad priscos mores, 
Liv. 8, 6, to restore discipline to the former 
hahits ;§ redigere rem ad pristinam bellt 
rationem, Cres. B. C. 1,70, to reduce (re- 
store) everything to the former method of 
the war; omnia ad precepta et artem revo- 
care, to reduce everything to art and tu rules. 


Many verhe, which in figurative relations are construed with the preposition in and 
the Accurgative, cannot be translated literally into English, because we do not make use 
of the same metaphor as the Latins. Here belong the phrases: in matrimonium ducere 
and in matrimonium dare. 'The former phrase (literally: to lead into marriave) mcans 
*to marry ;’’® the latter means ‘‘ to give in marriage.” Thns the verb recipere with in 
and the accusative, which in local relations means: to receive somebody in a place, in 
figurative relations gencrally is translated by **to admit to,’ as: aliquem in amicitiam, 


O_O Ee el 


1 Venire with in, to come into something, generally cannot be translated literally, as: 
in spem venire, to conceive a hope; in dubium venil, 1t becomes doubtful ; tn aaiciliam 
alicui venire, to become somebody’s friend ; in summum crucidtum veniémus (Cws, B. G. 
1, 31), the greatest torture will await us, will be in store for us; in contentionem venire, 
to be thrown into quarrels.—? /edire with in, often cannot be translated literally, as: in 
memoriam alicujus réi redire, to return into the memory of a thing, that in: to recollect 
it.—° Ad sanitdtem redire or reverti (Ces. B. G. 1, 42; Cic. Fam. 12,10, 1) is eaid of a 
person, who fora time has not listened to reason. Jn santtdtem would refer to sound 
reason as a perpetual state.—‘ Perducere, to lead somebody over to romething, is gener- 
ally construed with ad, because the stress lies here on the preposition over, which is im- 
plied in this verb. eo that the end of the motion is considered as a mere point, as: perdu- 
cere aliquem ad sententiam suam, to bring somebody over to one’s opinion.—® Here the 
‘habits’ (ores) are not considered as @ PLACE, In which discipline dwells. but as a 
THING, OF STANDARD, to which it is brought up. We ought therefore to translate: ‘to 
restore discipline to the former standard of habits.” Pestituere, which in this sense 
always is used of a sTATE, is construed with in, redigere is construed both with in 
and ad.—*® In matrimonium ducere means ** to marry,” when the husband is the subject. 
Of the bride as subject the verb nubere is used. The object ‘in matrimonium” often is 
understood, as: Lucius Semproniam duxit, Lucius married Sempronia. 
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in fidem, in civitdtem recipere, to admit somebody to friendship, to allegiance (alliance), 
to citizenship (as a citizen) ; aliquem in deditidnem recipere, to admit one’s submission, 
surrender, or capitulation. 

We always use ad, when the idea of motion is conceived as contemplated, and when it 
is left doubtful, whether the end of the motion is reached or not. Here belong the verbs 
of DESIGNATING, EXHORTING, INVITING, EXCITING, a8 designare, destindre, hortdri, exci- 
tare, incitdre, lacessere, vocdre, invitdre, as: Cives ad cedem designare, to designate the 
citizens to slaughter; ad diligentiam hortari,? to exhort to diligence ; ad letitiam eaci- 
tére, to arouse to joy; ad bellum incitdre, to incite to a war; a@ tram lacessere, to pro- 
voke to anger; ad cenam invitadre,? to invite to a dinner; ad arma, ad studium vocire, 
to call to arms, to study; but: in invidiam, in luctum, in dubium vocare, to bring to (into) 
envy, to mourning; to ca}l something into doubt (that is: to make it doubtful). 

dem. 71. The use of in, to denote PURPOSE, was very limited in classical language. 
Plautus and Cicero use in in this sense only of money and other things, to be spent or 
employed for some stated occasion, as: Aliguid in nuptias dare (Plaut. Aul. 2, 6, 2), to 
vive something for a wedding (to be employed at a wedding) ; pecuniam in statuam con- 
Jerre (Cic. Verr. 2, 55, 137), to contribute money for a statue (to erect it), Thus Livy 1, 
53, 3: Pecuniam in edificatidnem templi seponere, to deposit money for the building of a 
temple.* The freer use of in, to express purpose, begins with Livy and the poets of the 
Augustan age Thus Biv says (21, 42,2): Quem fortina in id certamen legeret, whom 
fortune would choose for this combat ; aliquid in gratiam alicujus facere (28, 21,4; 35, 2, 6), 
to do something in somebody’s favor for showing favor to some one); fidem in aliquid 
dare (32, 24, 7), to pledge one’s word for something. Later writers use in in this sense, 
when the ancients would use ad or causd with a genitive, as: in hondrem meum, in (for) 
my qCHer, Plin, Ep. 7, 24; mudltis fortina parcit in poenam, Fortune spares many for their 
punishment. . 

Rem. (2. In in the third signification takes the place of adversus, erga, and contra. It 
is in this sense especially used of feelings and actions whose nature (whether friendly 
or hostile) is left uncertain, as: Carmen in aliquem scriptum (Cic. Orat. 2, 86, 352). a 
poem, written upon somebody.® Thus it is used of DISPOSITION in general, as: Loc 
animo in nos esse debétis (Cic. Fam. 2, 1, fin.), You must be of that disposition toward us. 
Quod nondum bono animo in populum Romdnum viderentur (Ces. B. G. 1, 6), Because 
they did not seem yet well disposed toward the Roman people. In such relations ad- 
versus (Rem. 16) might have been used ; but iz is by far more frequent. Jn is also used 
both in a friendly or hostile sense, as synonym of erga or contra. But erga generally 
is used of feelings and emotions toward PERsoNs, while in is used of all possible rela- 
tions, as: merita in (not erga) rempublicam (Cic. Orat. 38, 133), the merits for the repub- 
lic; but tua erga me merita (Cic. Fam. 1,1)._ In regard to iniinical relations, in (not 
contra) is used, if the relation 1s purely internal, and is indicated by the governing word, 
as: invidia in hominem (not contra), ge aap aman. Jn also must be used in place 
of contra, when it is not opposed to pro. Thus: invidia in (not contra), because I cannot 
be envious for (pro) somebody ; tnjuria and impiéetas in (not contra), because there can 
be no injury or impiety for (pro) somebody. Sevire in aliqguem, to be cruel against some- 
body ; because there can be no cruelty for somebody. But: armis contendere contra (or 
in); because we may fight pro aliguo; conjurdre contra (or in) aliguem, for we may con- 
ape or, or against somebody ; bellum contra (or in) Jugurtham, oratio contra aliquem 
(Cic. Brut. 44, 164), orin. But the latter is more usual. 

From this meaning of in several phrases must be explained, with which a governing 
word, meaning *‘ direction,” is understood, as: hunc in modum, in this manner (that is: 
directed toward this manner) ; in hanc partem, in this direction; in hane sententzam, re- 
garding this opinion, in conformity with this view; mirum in modum, in a wonderful 
manner ; in ulramque partem dispuldre, to speak for and against an opinion (what we call 
pro and con); magnam in partem (the same as magna ex parte), in a great measure. 


1 In deditiénem recipere is a military phrase cone an agreement, by which to those, 
who surrendered themselves to a conqueror, life and iberty was secured.—? Hortdri in 
amicitiam (Liv. 483,19) means: to persuade so to friendship, that a treaty of friendship 
really isconcluded: to persuade inéo friendship.—* ‘A Cwsare in legatidnem invitor’ (Cic. 

Att. 2, 18,3), ‘I am invited to (accept) a lieutenancy’, seems to contradict this rnle. But 
ad legatiénem invitor, would have meant, that Cicero had been invited by Cesar to 
an cmbassy, that is: to a conference with ambaesadors. Here the preposition in has 
the force of ‘to enter into the office of” a lieutenant, é.¢. general in Cwesar’s army. 

—‘ The place, Cic. pro Ciuent. 66, 188: Denique in familie luctum atque in privignorum 
Junus nupsit (she married for the mourning of her family, and the funeral of her step- 
sons) is nothing but a poetical and rhetorical application of a local relation (her marriage 
waa the way into mourning).—® Carmen de aliquo scriptum would be a poem, written on 
somebody, as its main subject; but carmen in aliquem scriptum is a poem, containing 
allusions on somebody’s person. Thus epigramma in Cleombrotum, Cic. Quint. fr. 2, 6. 
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§ 452. In relations of Tie, 7m with the accusative is used, 
when the time is conceived as contemplated (“fur a time,” “to 
a time),” as: Indutias in triyinta annos timpetravérunt, they 
obtained an armistice for thirty years, Liv. 9, 37, 12; i omne 
tempus, for all time (Cic. Fam. 5, 15, 1); tn posterum diem dis- 
tulit, he postponed it to the next day (Cic. Dejot. 7, 21); wtrum 
agnt statum necarétur, an in aliud tempus reservarétur, whether 
he should be killed immediately by fire, or should be reserved 
Jor another time (Ces. B. G. 153); in religuum tempus (in fu- 
tirum), for the future; i perpetuum, forever; in preesens, for 


the present. 


Rem. (3. Ipioms.—Zn dies or in singulos dies, daily (not quite the same as quotidie. See 
Cic. ad Att. 5,7); in muliam noctem, till late in the night ; ix vudgus, universally ; in alti- 
tudinem (longitudinem, etc.) or in altitudine, in height: an capita, by the head (that is: 
equally distributed); im speciem. under the pretext; in orbem, in turn (one after the 
other, in regular order) ; in vincula conjicere, to throw into prison, 


§ 453. Jn wits THE ABLATIVE.—Jn with the ABLATIVE de- 
notes 1) the Pracsg, or the internal State or ConpirTIon, iz or 
on which something is, or tz or on which some action happens. 
It answers to the question “where?” 2) the Time, in which 
something happens, answering to the question “when?” but 


only in certain connections (see Rem. 79). 


In castris esse, tobe in camp; tn Pompéji hortis disputdre, to debate in 
the park of Pompey ; 7 errore esse or versdri, to be in an error; fides in 
alicujus justitid, confidence in somebody’s justice ; aliquid in capite habére, 
to have something on one’s head; zn selld sedére, to sit on a chair; in 
conjecturd positum esse, to rest on conjecture. 

Rem. 74, The LOCAL and INTERNAL relations, which the Latin language 
expresses by the preposition zn, are not always expressed by zz in English. 
Actions that happen on the surface of a thing are always expressed by in 
with the Ablative, as: 7? equo sedeére, to sit on a horse; cedes in Vid Appia 
Jacta, a murder, committed on the Appian road. Sometimes we use the 
preposition at, to designate actions happening in a place; then we trans- 
tate at by in with the ablative,’ as: to learn something at school, altguid in 
schola discere, Quint. 1, 2,21. Sometimes we use the preposition over, to 
express the same relation, as: pons, quem tle in Hellesponto fecerat (Nep. 
Them. 5), the bridge which the latter had built over the Hellespont. Often 
relations of PLACE and TIME are represented as identical, as in regard to 


1The Passive versdri (literally: to he turned round) often is used with the force of 
essc, and is especially construed with im aud the Ablative, but also with other preposi- 
tions, answering to the question ‘** where 2?” (apud, inter, cum). It properly means ** to 
Srequent a place,” as: non in campis, non in conviviis versdtus est (Cic. Quinct. 1¥, 59), he 
did not frequent public places or revels.—? But, to fight on horseback is: ex (de) equo 
pugnare. See Rem. 51, No. 3.—? When aé means near a place, it is translated by apua or 


ad. See Rem. 19. 
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actions, happening at a place, where something else happens at the same 
time. In order to designate such relations, the Latin language generally 
employs the preposition 7m with the ablative (more frequently than znter 
or per), while we more frequently use the preposition “during,” as: in eo 
convicio, during this repast; tn hoc prelio, in (during) this battle; zn ludis, 
during the games; 77 colloguio, during the conference. 

In internal relations the Latin language often makes use of the same 
metaphor as the English, as: 7 periculo, in timore, in angustits esse, to be 
in danger, in fear, in a strait; 77 sermone quotididno, in daily conversation ; 
hac in re erras, in this (herein) thou art mistaken; 77 conspectu, in sight. 
But often the metaphors are different, as: tn oeulis, before one’s eyes; posi- 
tum esse in aliqua re, to rest, to be based, to depend on something.’ The 
Latin language often expresses by 77 with the ablative, what we sometimes 
express by CLAUSES, and sometimes by adverbial expressions which have 
the force of a clause, as: Dignitatem nostram, ut potest in tanta hominum 
perfidia et iniquitate retinebimus, Cic. Fam. 1, 2, We shall maintain our 
dignity [as well] as it is possible, when men are so perfidious and unfair 
(in the midst of such a perfidy, etc). Jn ejusmodi rerum perturbatiine omnia 
metuenda sunt, Cic. Fam. 1,5, Everything is to be feared, while matters are 
thus confused (in the midst of such.a confusion). Quod in tanto imperio 
popult Romani turpissimum arhitrabdtur, Ces. B. G. 1, 33, which he thought 
to be most disgraceful, the power of the Roman people being so great. 
In vcariis voluntatibus regnari tamen omnes volebant, Liv. 1, 17, 3, Although 
the opinions were different (wth all their difference in opinion), they yet 
wished, that there should be a king. : 
~ Rem. 75. The preposition 7m with the Ablative is used with reference to 
& NUMBER Of PERSONS (sometimes of THINGS), so as to confine the predicate 
to one or some of them (especially with demonstratives: tn his, in e718). We 
express this relation by the preposition among, as: Quem tamen illi esse in 
principibus facile sunt passi, Cic. Fam. 1,7, They however suffered without 
difficulty (facile) that he (quem) was among (in) the highest. Thales, que 
sapientissimus in septem fuit, Cic. Leg. 2, 11, 26, Thales, who was an ex- 
tremely wise man among the seven.? Jn quibus (legdtis) fuit M. Scaurus, 
Sall. Jug. 25, 4, among whom was M. Scaurus. Cecidére in pugnd duo 
millia septingentt civium, in his quatuor Romani centuriones, Liv. 27, 12, Two 
thousand seven hundred citizens fell in the battle, among these four Roman 
centurions. In his (fuit) Antigonus, Nep. Reg. 3, among these Antigonus. 
The same relation frequently is expressed by ‘in numero,” as: in hoc nu- 
mero Miltiades fut, Nep. Milt. 8, among these was Miltiades. 

Rem. 76. The Latin authors frequently use the name of a NATION or 
INHABITANTS of a district, in place of the name of the COUNTRY or DISs- 
TRICT, which they inhabit. When names of nations are used in this sense, 
local prepositions, and especially zn, are frequently connected with them. 
We supply then in English the words “country of” or “ district of,” as: 
Dum hee in Volscis geruntur, while this was going on in the country of the 
Volsci. ‘Thus: tin Sabinis, in Avquis, in Persis (but never in Grecis, nor in 


1As: Omnia in Planci tui dignitate posita putadmus, We believe that everything de- 
pends on the liberality of thy Plancus, Cic. Att. 16,16 F. fin. Dignitas tua in rebus gestis 
luis posila est, Thy dignity is based (rests) on thy deeds. Cic. Fam. 1, 5. 

2 Sapientissimus in septem is not equivalent to * sapientissimus ex septem,” or to a par- 
titive genitive. Cicero did not mean to declare, that Ibhales was the wisest of the seven. 
This would have been ‘* 4x septem.’”” He only meant to say, that Thales obtained a high 
rank among the scven, that he was one of the wisest. 
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Romanis), in the country or district of the Sabini, Equi, Persians. In a 
similar way Cicero (Leg. 2, 18, 40) says tn putribus instead of tn senati, and 
Cesar (B.C. 1, 61): Cesuris in burbaris nomen erat obscurius, Casar’s name 
was less known among the barbarians.? 

fem. 77. The preposition zn frequently is omitted, and the mere ablative 
case used, in order to denote relations, which otherwise are expressed by 
an with the ablative. The connections, where such omission is admissible 
or preferable, must be learned by practice. Thus “terra marique” (by or 
on sea and land) in codrdination, is used without preposition ; but, when 
used singly, the same nouns generally take the preposition tn (in lerrd, in 
mart). Horace says: lbam forte vid Sacra (I once walked on the Sacred 
road), but Cicero: tn Appid vid, and Livy: cid Lavicdnd. Cesar (B. G. 7, 
69) says: Castra opportunis locis erant posita (the camp was placed on a 
favorable ground), but B. C. 1, 43: Acie in Weis idoneis instructd (after the 
battle-Iine had been formed on suitable spots). Cicero says both: toté 
Sicilia and totad in Sicilia ; totd in Grecia and toté Asid. But it has been 
remarked, that “on the whole earth” and “on the whole sky” are always 


expressed without a preposition (totd terra, toto clo). Thus Cicero has. 


both, tn primo libro and primo libro (in the first book), and so in innumer- 
able cases. Where the preposition is left out, it generally is done in cases 
when the noun is connccted with an attribute adjective, or when the rela- 
tion may be conceived as a mere ablative-relation (expressed by the prep- 
osition by). Thus the phrase memoria tenere, to keep in memory, must be 
conceived as “to keep dy memory.” For the omission of the preposition 
before names of cities, see § 455. 

Rem. 78. Regarding the use of the preposition 72 with the Ablative in 
relations of TIME, we must distinguish, whether the time of an action is 
determined by nouns, denoting TIME ITSELF and its divisions or points 
(as: tempus, spatium, etas, seculum, annus, mensis, Januarius, and the other 
names of the months, dies, hora)’ or by nouns, denoting EVENTS which 
happen zn time, as: vita, juventus, senectus, bellum, pugna, pax, consalitis, 
regnuum, iter, etc. In the former case we use the mere whlative of time, with- 
out a preposition, in order to denote the time aé or zn which an action takes 
place (English: af, on, in). Zhe expression of Time must then always be 
quiulified by an ‘Attribute,® as: hoc tempore, at this time; anno secunds, in the 
second year; Calendis Januarizs, on the first of January (on the January- 
Calends, see F 112, C.); tertio die ante Idus, on the third day before the 
Ides (the middle of the month); hoc die, on this day. 

When before expressions of this kind the preposition zn (with the Abla- 
tive) is used, it has ezther the meaning “ during,” and denotes, like per, that 
the action occupies the WHOLE time ; or it denotes, that the action happens 
every year, month, day, etc. But even in these connections the preposition 
tn sometimes is omitted. 


The distinction of in Volscis and apud Volscos (Rem. 20, 2) is this, that aud always 
has a reference tu the inhabilan(s of the country, while iz simply means ‘in the country 
of,” without any reference to the inhabitants, Thus we must say: hic apud (not in) Volsxcos 
mos fuit ; but we say, in Volscis bellum gerere, whether the war is waved against the Vol- 
eci or against another people in their country, not: a@pud Volscos ; while in Volscos belluin 
gerere would mean a war against the Volsci.—? Here belong also the nouns inifium and 
 Kllglecy Katte which denote the first part of a period.—% Expressions of Time, not qualificd 

y an attribute, have an adverbial meaning. They either stand in the ablative, or have 
culiar forms, as: Jnitio, in the beginning (first) ; noctu (not nocte), by night; diu (not 
ie), by day ; tempore or in tempore, 1n time, at the proper time. 
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In hoc tempore, during this (whole) time; in hoc anno, during this (whole) year. 
Qua nihil erat in eo anno natum puichrius, Cic. Off. 3, 25, 95, the most beautiful, that 
was born in that (whole) year (literally: than who in that year nothing was born more 
beantiful). Artes, que in omni etdte culte, mirificos efferunt fructua, Cic. Sen. 3, 9, The 
arts, which cultivated in every age produce the most wonderful fruits. Negue in tam 
multis annis cujusquam ex sua stirpe funus vidit, Nep. Reg. 2, 3, And he saw. during 
(the whole space of) so many years, the funeral of none of his offepring. Bits in die 
saturum flert, to become sated twice a day (every day), Cic. Tusc.5,35, 100. Ter in anno, 
three times a year. In expressions of this kind the English language uses the indefi- 
nite article, without any preposition, 


When the time of an action is determined by events, we supply the gen- 
eral idea “ at the. time of :” and thus expressions of this kind must be con 
sidered as ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES With the governing noun TIME under- 
stood. Thus “iz war” means: “in the time of war,” “in youth” means: 
“in the time of youth.’ The rule is here, to use the preposition in as a sub- 
stitute for the noun tempus understood. So we say tn juventiite, in youth ; 
in senectiite, in old age; in bello, in (the time of) war; zn pace, in (during) 
peace; tn diinere, in (during, on) a journey, during a march; 77 vitd, in life; 
in fugd, on (during) the flight. But the preposition generally is omitted, 
when REGULAR, NOTORIOUS, Or HISTORICAL events are applied to determine 
time, as: Bello Punico secundo, in (during) the second Punic war; com7tizs, 
at the time of the elections; ludis, at the time of the public games; ferws 
Latinis, at the time of the Latin festival. The preposition in may also be 
omitted, when the word by which the time is determined, has an attribute, 
determining time still closer, as: extrémd senectite, in the highest old age; 
hoc bello, in this war.’ 


Rem. %9. Ipioms.—In presentia or in presenti, at present. Jn eo esse, ut, to be in such 

a state or condition, as to... es ininteqro est, the thing (the matter) is in its former 

state, the affairs are in their former condition. Afihi in animo est with a Subject-infini-, 

tive, or in animo habeo with an Object-infinitive, I intend to, as: Jn animo nobis erat, 

Ciceronem ad Cwsarem mittere, Cic. Fam. 14, 11, We intended, to send Cicero to Cesar. 

re exhereddre in animo habébat, Cic. Rosc. Am. 18, 52, He intended to disinherit 
t man. 


§ 454, Sud (under), referring to PLacr, governs the Accusa- 
tive in answer to the question “ whither?” or “in which direc- 
tion?” as: Hxercitum sub jugum mittere, to send an army under 
the yoke. Often it denotes motion to more elevated objects, if 
the motion ends defore them, in which case the English preposi- 
tion “‘ under” cannot be used, as: Hostes sub muros (sub montenr) 
processérunt, the enemy went as far as (up to) the walls (to the 
mountain). 


' Thus hoc in tempore frequently is used in the meaning ‘‘ in this bad (period of) time. 
as: Hoc in tempore nulla civitas Atheniensibus auxilio fuit, Nep. Milt. 5,1, In this (trying) 
time no state sent help to the Athenians. Livy 22, 61: quo in tempore. in this time (after 
the battle of Cannze).—Jn, when used, may be replaced by the preposition per. But we 
can not always replace per by in. Jn can only be used in place of per, if the preposition 
refers either to WHOLE PERIODS of time (as @&éas, vita), or to events previously mentioned. 
Thus when during or in stands before cardinal NUMERALS, it is translated by per or inter, 
but never by tn, as: I did not see him in (during) three years, Inter (per) tris annos eum 
non vidi (nol; in tribus annis).—? Except in the mentioned cases, the preposition in, 
denoting TIME, cannot be omitted. Thus we could noé say: Famé, at the time of a 
famine ; vild, in life; morte, in death. 
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Sub governs the Ablative in answer to the question “ where ?” 
as: Sub pellibus hiemdre, to winter under hides ;' sub armis, sub 
sarcinis dormire, to sleep under arms, under the baggage. xer- 
citus sub monte consédit, the army took its place under (at the 
foot of ) a mountain. 

In relations of Trae, sub with the Accusative denotes ap- 
PROXIMATIVE time (either at, or a little before, or after), as: Sub 
lucem, about daybreak; sub hoc tempus, about this time; sub 
noctem, about nightfall. Sub with the Ablative denotes, that 
one event happens just at the moment of another, as: Sub ipsa 
profectione, just at the very moment of his departure. 

In internal relations, swb represents actions or conditions, as 
if being or coming locally under another thing. The use of the 
ablative or accusative is determined by the analogy of the local 
relation, as: Sub rege esse, to be under a king; sub imperio ali- 
cujus esse, to be under somebody’s rule or power; Galliam sub 
populi Romani imperium redigere, to bring Gaul under the 
power or rule of the Roman people. 


. Rem. 80. In relations of Time poets and later authors use both cases 
promiscuously, in order to denote either approximative or.exact time. The 
expression sb luce in classical language does not refer to time at all, but 
means “in daylight.” Hor. Art. poet. 363. In internal relations sub some- 
times cannot be translated by under, ‘as “sub oculis,” before one’s eyes. 
The idiom sub judice lis est (literally: the lawsuit is still under the judge) 
means: The matter is under consideration, the question is not yet decided. 
jae” For the use of seper, see p. 68. 


ConstTrRucTION OF Names or CITIES. 


§ 455. When the place in which something is done, or the 
place to which or from which a motion takes place, is the name 
of a city, town, village, or small island,* the Latin language 
generally does not employ Prepositions, to designate these local 
relations, but places the name of the city either in the Genitive, 
or in the Accusative or in the Ablative. . 

1. Instead of zz with the Ablative the name of the city is 


1 That is: in tenta, made out of hides.—? By emall islands, those are understood whose 
capital cities bear the name of the island, as /thodus, #yina, Corcyra, etc. Sicilia, Sar- 
dinia. Corsica, Eubea, Hibernia, do not belong to the emall islands.in this sense, but are 
considered as names of COUNTRIES. 
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placed a) in the mere ABLATIVE CasE, when it is a plurale 
tantum or is declined after the third declension; 5) in the 
GENITIVE Case, when the name of the city is a singular noun 
of the first or second declension. | 

2. Instead of the preposition in with the accusative, or ad, 
denoting MOTION fo a place, all names of cities are placed in the 
mere Accusative case. | 

3. Instead of the preposition ex with the Ablative, denoting 
MOTION from a place, names of cities generally are placed in the 
mere Ablative case. 

4, The words domus and rus’ are construed as if they were 
names of cities. They assume the ending ¢ instead of 27 with 
the Ablative (domi, at home; ruri, in the country). They are 
placed in the ABLATIVE, instead of the preposition ex (domo, from 
home; rure, from the country). They are put in the Accusa- 
TIVE instead of ad or in with the Accusative (domum mittere, 
to send home; rus ire, to go to the country). 


EXAMPLES: Zendnem Athénis audiébam, I heard Zeno at Athens. C. Marcius Coriolis 
mxit, C. Marcius lived in Corioli. Summa trepidatio fuit Carthagine, the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed in Carthage. Rome fui, I was in Rome. Juo dies Thurii versdtus 
est, he stayed for two days in Thurium. Rhodi in morbum incidit, at (in) Rhodes he 
fellinto axickness. Athénas redire, to return to Athens. Presidium Vejos mittere, to 
send a garrison to Veji. Romam properdre, to hasten to Rome. Carthaginem navi- 
gare, to sail for Carthage. Ephesum proficisci, to depart for Ephesus. Se Corinthum 
conferre, to proceed to Corinth. toma venit, he comes from Rome. Athénis discessit, 
he left Athens (went from Athens), Brundusio profectus est, he departed from Brnndu- 
sium. TJris dies domi commordtus sum, I siaid home for three days. Domum advénit,? 
he arrived home. /2us e@mus, let us go to the country. Alhénas advenire,? to arrive at 
Athens. Rure discedere, to leave the country (go from the country). 


Rem. 81. In the most ancient language names of cities in answer to the 
question “ where” were placed in the FIRST LOCATIVE CASE, which termi- 
nated in 7(p. 215, 2.4). This ending, which in the first declension was con- 
tracted with the characteristic @ into @, remained in the names of the sec- 
ond and third declensions unchanged ; but in the third declension at some 
later time assumed the form of the Ablative. In many instances this end- 
ing 2 appears even in the language of. the classical period. Thus, Livy 
almost always writes Carthagint (in Carthage). The forms domi (which 
must not be taken for a Genitive) and rurt have preserved the form of the 
old locative case, which likewise appears in many adverbial forms, espe- 
cially in Aumi (on the ground), wbi, where, ubique, etc. The form domi may 


1 Rua, gen. ruris, does not mean @ country, in the sense of a land (terra); but expresses 
what is opposed to city. Besides this it means ‘a country-scat.”"—? Since verbs of aR- 
RIVING are construed with ad or in with the accusative, it follows, that names of cities 
and the words domus and rus must be placed in the ACCUSATIVE (not in the ablative) after 
words of arriving, altnough in English the preposition a¢ is used. See Rem. 66. 
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take a possessive attribute, which must then be placed in the Genitive? 
(domi mee, in my ; domi sue, in his house or home). Here belong the co- 
érdinates domi militieque, at home and in the army (in peace and war). 

Rem. 82. The preposition from before names of cities generally is not 
omitted, when from must be translated by ad (Rem. 46, No. 2 and No. 4); 
as: @ Gergovia discedere, to retreat from the (besieged) city of Gergovia; or 
when the idea of distance is expressed : Tria millia passuum a Roma aberat, 
he (it) was 3000 paces distant from Rome. Thus Livy always uses a be- 
fore names of cities, when he speaks of military movements, where cities 
are considered as mere POINTS, without regard to their interior (Rem. 46, 
No. 2). The use of the preposition a4 before names of cities is only tlyen 
improper, when with other localitics the prepositions ex or de would be 
required. Thus we must say: aliquem Carthagine (not a Carthagine) ez- 
pellere, to expel somebody from Carthage. Seitus legdtos intra dies decem 
Roma (not ab Roma) discedere jussit, The Senate commanded the ambassa- 
dors to leave Rome within 10 days. sia 

Rem. 83. It is a rule in Latin, that, when the name of a city is the object 
of a motion, all other local relations which are objects of the same motion 
must be preceded by the preposition ad or tn. Connections of this kind 
are repugnant to the English idiom, and are changed into other grammati- 
cal forms. Thus the Latin says: Litteras ad Cesarem Romam (or Romam 
ad Cesarem) tulit, He carried a letter to Caesar to Rome. (Here we would 
say: to Cesar tn Rome, which is inadmissible in Latin.) Tarentum, in 
Italiam inferiorem proficisct, to travel to Tarent im lower Italy (literally, 
into lower Italy). Sie conservatis suis rebus Hannibal ad Prusiam in Pontum 
pervénit, Nep. Hann. 10, After Hannibal had thus saved his property, he 
came to Prusias in Pontus (literally, znto Pontus). 

Rem. 84. When names of cities have the apposition wrbs or oppidum, the 
regular prepositions must be used before the whole phrase, as: ad urbem 
Romaum, in Athénis urbe (to the city of Rome, in the city of Athens). But 
when the apposition wrbs or oppidum is connected with an attributive ad- 
jective or genitive, the preposition is used only before the apposition, not 
before the name of the city, as: Demardtus se contulit Tarquinios, in urbem 
Etrurie florentissimam, Cic. Rep. 2, 19, Demaratus proceeded to Tarquinii, 
a most flourishing city of Etruria. Albe constitérunt, in urbe opportuna, 
They stopped at Alba, a city conveniently situated. Cic. Fam. 


‘ 


EXERCISES ON PREPOSITIONS. 
Ap. ADVERSUS. APUD. ANTE. 


1. Hannibal quum a Carthaginiensibus expulsus esset, ad Antiochum re- 
gem se contulit.'—2. Caesar Diviaticum ad se vocari jubet.—3. Multe Italise 
civitates ad Hannibalem descivérunt.?—-4. Omnes ad urbem aditus* ab hos- 
tibus defendebantur.—5. Omnes hostes terga vertérunt,*. neque prius fu- 
gere destitérunt, quam ad Rhenum flumen perventrunt (to come).—6. Ceesar, 
triplici acie instructa,° usque ad castra hostium accessit.°—7. Romani tan- 


1 The Romans themselves mistook domi for a genitive, because they had forgotten 


their ancient locative forms. . ; 
1 Se conferre, to proceed.—? Desciscere, to go over.—*® Adiius, an approach.—4 Terga 
vertere, to turn to flight (literally, to turn the backs).—® Jnstruere, to form.—* To advance. 
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tam ad Cannas cladem accepérunt,’ ut totum pzene exercitum amitterent.— 
8. Carthaginienses, quum prope jam ad desperatidnem® pervenissent,° 
Hamilcari belli imperium mandavérunt.—9. Exercitus, Hasdrubale inter- 
fecto, summum imperium ad Hannibalem detulit—10. Hierdnis morte reg- 
num’? Syracusinum (ef Syracuse) ad Hieronymum, nepdtem ejus, trans- 
missum est.’?—11. Militum ignavOrum nomina ad imperatoreim relata sunt. 
—12. Nihil ad sapiertis felicititem accedere potest.—13. Ariovistus legdtos 
ad Ceesarem misit, qui eum ad colloquium’? invitdrent (should invite).—14. 
Pauci edrum ad colloquium congressi sunt.1°—15. Hoc non tam ad Appii 
hondrem, quam ad consulum ignominiam factum est.—16. Hec minus ad 
me quam ad te pertinére censeo."*—17. At Philippus nondum ad bellum 
pardtus erat.—18. Mare ad arbitrium lune, modo (§ 379, Rem. 7) exzestuat 
(to secell up), modo contrahit’® undas.—19. Socidrum fides (fidelity), quee ad 
eum diem firma fuerat, tum labdre’® coepit—20. Preetor totam rem ad diem 
sequentem differre’? constituit—21. Hac controversia usque ad noctem 
ducté,’® senditus dimissus est—22. Queritur, cur non hoc frumentum ad 
diem datum sit (/o deliver) ?—23. Deus paternum adversus bonos viros ani- 
mum habet.—24. Consul Spurium Cassium, legitum suum, adversus hostIs 
misit, ut edrum impetum, quamdiu (as long as) posset, sustinéret.—25. 
Cicero in dubio (¢7 doubt) fuit, qaomodo se adversus Ceesarem gereret.’°— 
26. Ante Hamilcaris adventum Carthaginiensium res male gerebantur.?°— 
27. Dictator Manlium ante se Romam (to Rome) proficisci vetuit—28. Ante 
oppidum tumulus”’ erat, quem hostes magnis”? (207th) copiis occupaverant.— 
29. Summus mons a dudbus legionibus occupabatur, quas Labi@nus paucis 
ante diébus ad Cesarem perduxerat (to bring).—80. Litters tuse, quas pau- 
cis ante diébus acceperam, gratissime mihi fu@runt.—21. Carthaginienses, 
classe apud insulas Aicatis (Hyatian) a Gajo Lutatio superata (to defeat), 
bellum finIre statuérunt.—32. Hannibal P. Cornelium Scipidnem ter vicit, 
primo apud Rhodanum fluvium, deinde apud Padum, tertio apud Trebiam. 
—33. Dum hec in Asid geruntur, casu accidit, ut Prusie*® regis legati 
apud Quinctium Flaminium cenidrent.—34. Virgines Vestdles apud Tro- 
janos, Albanos, Romanos ignis perpetui custddes futrunt.—35. Dionysius, 
Syracusairum tyrannus, a civibus suis expulsus, apud Corinthios vixit.—36. 

oe dictum (remark) apud Xenophontem* reperi.—37. Sempronius apud 
preetorem verba fecit,’° ut fundum suum, a Gajo injurid (against the lais) 
retentum,”® recuperidret. 

1. The Aduans, since they could not defend themselves, sent ambassa- 
dors to Cesar, in order to ask?" (sup.) [for] help.—2. The consul directed 
the lictor, to bring (arcessere) both messengers to him.—3. The enemies pro- 
ceeded (se conferre) with (by) great quickness to the ships.—4. The emis- 
sarics”® of Hannibal found access (aditus) to the Ferentian?® hostages.— - 
5. This equestrian combat (certdmen) opencd to the legions the way to the 
camp of the enemies.—6. The horsemen of the enemies came as far as the 
river Tiber.—7. The fame of thy bravery and genius has come (pervenire) 
th to the farthest (eztrémus) regions of the earth.—8. The censors directed 

their] attention®® to the morals* of the citizens—9. I wish indeed, my 


7 To euffer.e§ Deepair.—® Perventre, to be driven.—!9 Throne.—!! Transmittere, to 
* transfer.—!? Conference.—!® Congredi, to meet.—!4 To be of opinion.—}5 To contract. 
—16 To waver.—!? To postpone.—!§ Ducere, to prolong.—!® Se gerere, to behave.—?° Res 
alicujus male Udall rele is unsuccessful.—2! 7wmalus, a hill. —22 Compare § 305, 
3.—?* Nom. Prusias.—?24 Xenophon, Gen. Xenophontis.—?5 Verha fucere, to speak, to 
plead.—?° Retinére, to withhold.—?? Rogadre.—?8 Emigsarius.—?? FerentInus,—?° 70 direct 
one’s attention, animum attendere.—?! Plur. of mos. 
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very words had been reported (referre) to Cresar.—10. You have called 
(vocdre) my attention® to a very (per) difficult subject (evs) indeed.3— 
11. When Metellus had come to the army, he especially tried, to restore** 
the discipline of the soldiers to the former (préstdes) standard.“=—12. Since 
to these virtues of the general a great vigilance and the highest prudence 
were added,** the soldicrs felt (perf), that victory was certain.—13. Our 
soldiers fought up to the third hour of the day most bravely, but it was 
doubtful, whether they could sustain [any] longer the attack of the enemy. 
—14. Till about midnight®’ the wind was favorable (seewndus) to the ships, 
but then so violent (echemens) a storm®® arose (grit), that the ships were ° 
thrown back**® to the shore (déftws)—15. I have kept*® this oath (§ 227) to 
my old age.—16. Nothing is more important"? to the welfare of the state, 
than a conscientious"? observation*® of the laws,—17. Has not he, who gave 
wholesome (salutd7is) Jaws to the citizens, contributed** more to their wel- 
fare, than [he] who waged (gerere) successfult? wars ?—18. Were you not 
destined*® for some other vocation ?47—19. Epaminondas never left,t’ before 
the debate (sermo) had not been brought** (suv47.) to an end.—20. The 
judge asked (énterrogdre) the accused, what motive (causa) had induced 
(adducere) him to this crime ?—21. Sempronius asked me, for what pur- 
pose (finis) I had reported (referre) his name to the authorities (magis- 
tratus) ?—22. I doubt whether (nesedo an, § 423, 22. 78) it is important ($423, 
R.77) for the welfare of the citizens, which of the two parties (pars) is 
in power.°°—23. Verres demanded that everything should be carried out 
(perficere) according to his hint.—24. The enemy lost in (by) this battle as 
many as(up to) 2000 men.—25. I wish (velém) you would send to me a cor- 
rect copy of this letter.°’—26. The island of Euboea is situated (sttws) oppo- 
site to Athens.—27. The general was afraid, that some one of those, who 
were present,°* might meditate (molird) some crime against him or his 
family (§ 857, 6).—28. It is absurd (¢neptus) to rage’* against one’s self.— 
29. Is not the enmity of Lenas against the chief-commander known to 
almost all soldiers ?—30. Be just toward others, but also against your- 
selves !—31. The battle (pretium), fought at Cheronta by Philip, king of 
the Macedons, against the Grecks, was the grave (sepudcrum) of Grecian 
liberty.—82. By the naval battle of (at) Actium, Octavianus defeated Anto- 
nius.—83. Mago suffered (fucere) shipwreck** at (near) the island of Sar- 
dinia.—34, The councils of the Latin nations were held®’® at the Ferentian 
grove.—35. With whom will you dine to-day? At my father’s.—s6. This 
was disgraceful with our ancestors.—37. The ambassadors declared, that 
such custom was not found in their country (with them).—38. I find many 
arguments for (of) this opinion in the old (vetus) [writers], but in some his- 
torical works®*® the whole matter is omitted—89. We have read this in 
Plutarchus, but cannot find anything referring (pertinére) to the subject 
(ves) in Thucydides.—40. The general placed his body-guard*’ before him. 


32 Transl. : You have called me,—%3 Transl,: To a very difficult indeed subject. When 
the emphatic word is an adjective, the adjective precedes and the emphatic particle 
stands between adjective and noun.—34 Redivere (literally: to bring back).— 5 Plur. of 
mox.—36 To be added, accedere.--37 Media nox.—3> Tempestas.—3* 70 throw back, reji- 
cere.—* Conservare.—* Te be important, valére.—4? Re ligidsus.—43 Observantia.—44 Con- 
ferre.—‘5 Transl. : waged wars successfully (bene).—*® Zo destine. destinaire,—* Vocation, 
vite ratio.—42 Discedere.—*? Perducere.—® Transl.: which of the parties has the sum 
(summa) of power (inperium, —5! Transl.: this letter, copied (fransscribere) word for 
word.—52 7o be present, adexse.- -53 70 rage, sevire.—54 Shipwreck. naufragium.—55 Jo 
hold, habére.—5* //istorical works, annales. Translate: with some authors of historical 
works. Jn annalius quibusdam would mean: ‘in some copies of historical works.’?°— 
87 !'ranslate: guards (custos) of his body. 
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—41. Cesar marched® by the shortest roads (cer) toward the enemies, and 
sent the whole of the cavalry before him.—42. Before the second Punic 
war, Grecian art had not yet reached*®’ the Romans.—438. Aimilius’s older 
brother had died five months before.—44. The king had sent a messenger 
to Datames a few days before.—45. I sent Gajus three days earlier than 
Sejus—46. Sempronius understood, that he (Sempronius) had come before 
the proper time. 


Circa. Crrcum. Inter. Qs. Per. Post. SEcuNDUM. 


1. Homines qui circum aram stabant summé expectatidne! ceelum ob- 
servibant.—2. Veteres? plerumque (usvally) arbitrabantur, totum mundum 
circum terram movéri.*—3. Labitnus legidnes duas, que circum Aquiléjam 
hiemdbant,‘ ad Csesarem perduxit.—4. Dumnorix magnum numerum equi- 
taitus suo sumptu® semper alébat (to support) et circum se habébat.—5. Regis 
emissarii, qauum Alcibiadem ferro® aggredi non audérent, noctu ligna’ circa 
casam® ejus contulérunt,’ eamque succendérunt,’® ut eum incendio confice- 
rent."—6. Audivi, fratrem tuum circa Casilinum oppidum Pompéjum offen- 
disse.’?—7. Postridie circa eandem horam rex ad Proconsulis castra profec- 
tus est.—8. Unum iter, inter Juram montem et Rhodanum flumen, peran- 
gustum erat.—9. Hoc oppidum, inter Apuliz montis situm,’* raro a mer- 
catoribus™ aditur.—10. Militum disciplina ita dissolita (loose) erat, ut ferd- 
ces'® et inquiéti’® inter socios, igndvi et imbelles!” inter hostIs essent.—11. 
Cato inter tot annos non modo amicos sed ne inimtcos quidem dectpit.— 
12. Iter nostrum inter fulgura ac tonitrua’® confecimus (to accomplish).—13. 
At inter ipsum pugné tempus decem naves regis advenérunt, qua re ordo 
inter acies nostras restitiitus est.—14. Discrimen inter fortitudinem et vir- 
tiitem” hoc est, ut illam bestise quoque habfre possint, hanc autem homines 
dumtaxat.—15. Lysimachus et Seleucus, dissoliita®® societate (alliance), bel- 
lum inter se gesstrunt.—16. Omnes illi populi lingua, instititis,?? legibus 
inter se differunt.—17. Rex, cum vidéret, Sempronium et Acbutium inter se 
concilidiri non posse, utrumque dimittere constituit.—18. Amicos illos fidem 
inter se servasse”* intelligo.—19. Duo illi homines sese potius, quam inter se 
laudadre videntur.—20. Dionysius perpetui (continuous) imperii cupidus ob 
eamque rem crudélis erat.—21. Noli nos ob eam rem despicere.—22. A 
multis interrogatus sum, quam ob rem non melidre adversus regem animo** 
essem.—23. Curtius certe morti obviam Ivit—24. Dux, cum exercitum 
hostibus tradidit,”* non ignominiam, sed vite sus periculum, non patriam, 
sed se ipsum ob oculos habuit—25. Cesar permittere noluit, ut Helvetii 
per Allobrogum finis iter facerent.?°>—26. Dubium fuit, nuntiIne per hostium 
agmina (ines) ad urbem pervenire possent.—27. Cesari nuntidtum est, per 
totam Italiam delectus militum fieri.2°—28. Captivi per saltns?’ et palides 
ad castra perventrunt.—29. Decemviri per tris fere annos summum impe- 
rium Rome (at Rome) habutrunt (¢o hold).—80. Per omne hoc tempus civi- 


58 Proficisci.—®® Transl.: had come (perventre) to.—! With the greatest curiosity.— 
2 The ancients.—® Our neuler verb lo move must generally be translated by the passive of 
morére.—‘4 To winter.—5 At his expense.—® Sword.—’ The plural of lignum means : pieces 
of wood.—® Hut.—*® Confserre, to collect.—!° To kindle.—}! Po kill.—14 To mect.—!3 Situs, 
situated.—!4 Merchant.—15 Fierce.—16 Warlike.—!7 Peaceful.—!® The plural of fonitruum 
ineans: (hunder-peals.—)® Translate: The words fortilido and virtus.—?° To dissolve.— 
21 Institution.—** Fidem servdre, to keep faith, to be faithful.—23 Bono animo esse, to be 
of good disposition.—24 For this indicative see p. 654, Oss. 2.—?5 Ller sucere, to marcn.— 
36 Delectus facere, to make levies.—?* Woodlands. 
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bus ne mertre*® quidem licuit.—31. Caesar per Cicerdnis nuntios certior 
factus est,’ castra nostra ab hostibus obsid@ri—52. Cives Cresari per prin- 
cipes civitdtis gratias egtrunt, quod res®® suas tantd wquitdte (fairness) con- 
stituisset.“7—83. Clodius Judicium penamque ita contempserat, ut nihil eum 
delectaret (to please), quod aut per nattiram fas (§ 190, R. 11) esset, aut per 
leges lictret.—34. Legam has litteras, SemproGni, si per te licet.—35. Equi- 
dem, si per vos licuisset, regi ne vitam quidem concessissem.—36. Nonnulli 
per speciem valetudinis (dd health) ducem sequi recusibant.—37. Interim 
(meanwhile) video me esse inter hostis, ducemque eGrum post me esse ali- 
quanto (3 311, Rem. 10).—388. Cesar totins exercitus impedimenta post 
legidnes collocarat (fo place).—39. Vocialis*? e, post vocalis a vel o posita,*% 
diphtongum* eflicit (to make).—40. Cesar sex legiGnes ad oppidum Gergo- 
viam secundum Elaver flumen duxit.—41. Post bellum Punicum tertium 
res Rominie® bellis civilibus ac seditionibus** intestInis commovéri?? capt 
sunt.—42. Paucas post horas Philippus ante muros advtnit, ibfque (and 
there) castra posuit."—43. Grieci Trojam decimo anno ceptrunt post quam 
oppugniri coeepta est.—44. Sulpicius, quum tertium post diem rediret, 
certior factus est, Pomptjum jam ad castra profectum esse.—45. Labi@nus, 
cum hostis nusquam’*’ inventre potuisset, paucis post ditbus ad exercitum 
rediit—46. Aristides mortuus est fere post annum quartum quam Themnis- 
tocles expulsus erat.—47. Samnitium castra secundum preelium capta sunt. 
—48. Haud difficilius est secundum leges quam secundum natiiram vivere, 

1. The soldiers had filled up*® the cana! (joss) which was around the 
town.—2. Look at*? the Germans and those tribes (gens), which lead a 
nomadic life*? around the river Ister!—3. Already Hipparchns, who lived 
three centuries (s@culum) before Christ (CAristis), thought*® that not the 
sun moved* around the earth, but that the earth [moved] around the sun.. 
—4, Not only the forum, but all the temples, which lie (esse) around the 
forum, were guarded (custodire) by soldiers.—5. Cato dismissed all those 
whom he had about him.—6. I have heard (ace/‘pere), that a naval battle 
has taken place (esse) somewhere about the island of Corcyra.—7. The mes- 
senger returned about the seventh hour to Casar.—s. The Rhone runs 
(fluere) between the territories (fines) of the Helvetii and Allobroges.— 
9, A swamp of no great size*? was between our army and that of the 
enemy.*°—10. Those who survived (szperesse) wandered‘? during many 
days among* the neighboring tribes.“°—11. Cesar lived till the month of 
January among (in the abode of) the robbers by whom he had been cap- 
tured.—12. Cato was affable’® and courteous’ among his [friends], [but] 
among strangers (aléénus) cold and taciturn.’?—13. Thentistocles, expelled 
by his fellow-citizens, lived among (in the country of) the barbarians.**— 
14.°* During all this time, I was twice in the house of Caesar.—15. Dur- 


28 To mourn.—29 Certiorem facere, to inform.—%® Relations.—3! To establish.—32 4 
vowcl.—33 Ponere, to place.—44 A diphthong.—35 The Roman republic.—3* A revolt.—- 
37 To disturb.—38 Castra ponere, to erect a camp.—3? Nowhcre, not anywhere.—49 To fill 
up, complére.—*) To look at, considerire.—*? 7o lead a nomadic life, vagari.—3 Existi- 
mare.—4! The neuter verb fo move is translated either by moveri or by ferri.—45 OF great 
size, magnus.—*® The Envlish collective noun " the enemy” yenerally is translated by the 
Plural ot hostis.—47 Vagari.—4® The preposition among in several of these sentences must 
be translated by apud. and in others by inter.—?? The word fride is translated by tridus, 
when it denotes a division of the Roman people; but by gens, when it means a savage 
nation.—®9 Comis.—®! Urbanus.—5? Taciturnus.—53 The word dbarbarus occurs in three 
ditferent meanings: 1) it denotes the Persians, aa here ; 2) it denotes any nation neither 
Greek nor Roman; 3) it means barbarous or uncultirated.—*4 In the following sentences, 
No. 14, 15, 1%, 35, 36, 37, 38, the student must carefully consider the rules on the difference 
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ing this whole year he staid (commordri) in the house of Atticus.—16. The 
speaker went away amid the reproaches (opprodrium) and hissings (sbild- 
tus) of the multitude.—17. During the games the Roman young men seized®® 
the Sabinian (Subinus) virgins at a given signal.°°—18, What difference is 
[there]*’ between a bad citizen and a man (2s), that hates (sujunctive) his 
parent ?°*—19. This is the difference (discrimen) between a wise and an 
unwise [man], that (a?) the former knows (sci7e) that he knows nothing, 
[but that] the latter docs not even know ¢his.—20. Only then the right of 
intermarriage™ between the Patricians and the Plebs was established (san- 
cire) by the Canulejan® law.—21. Cesar did not wish (nolle), that (inf 
clause) these tribes, since they perpetually (continenter) waged™ wars with 
each other, should be neighbors® of (to) our province.—22. The Greeks 
and Persians differ from each other by their tastes (stwdium), habits (mos) 
and laws.—23. I, on my part, am of opinion™ that these questions are 
altogether independent of each other.°—24. For that reason the worship 
(cultus) of Ceres was spread (diffusus) almost throughout the whole earth 
(orbis).—25. I do not know, for what reason you do not do ( perficere) this 
business yourself, but by agents (procurdtor).—26. Thou shalt have before 
[thy] eyes, not thy own interest (wéditas), but [that] of [thy] country.— 
27. The city® sent ambassadors to meet Sulpicius, who should invite (subj.) 
him, to (wt) pass® over their territory (jines)—28. Through labors (opus) 
and hardships (/abor), we have come ( pervenire) to leisure. —29. Our cav- 
alry came over the corpses (caddver) of the slain® as far as the camp.—3z0. 
Cesar said (§ 411), that he could allow (to) nobody the passage (2/er) through 
the province.—31. This was announced to Cesar by the ambassadors 
whom JL. Asmilius had sent to him.—82. This was the year in (by) which 
it was allowed to him by the law, to become a consul.—33. Pompey ob- 
tained (adipiscz) all these honors through himself, without™ being assisted 
(adjuvadre) by any recommendation (commendatio) of ancestors (majores).— 
34. Some (pars) of the robbers spread” over the city, others over the neigh- 
boring fields.—35. During all this time the fleet of the enemies blockaded 
(custodire) the shores (littws) and the harbor ( portus).—36. During the whole 
war this legion had not even seen an enemy.—37. During these three years 
nothing was done, but (7287) according to the will and hint of the decein- 
virs.—88. During the whole Punic war this state kept (servdre) most 
strictly” [their] faith toward the Roman people.—39. All these things have 
been done (perficere) by me most strictly according to thy directions.7*—40. 
I sent a few days ago a letter to thee by the letter-carrier (¢abellarius).—41. 
When the general arrived, the city complimented” (to) him by two spokes- 
men” for (§ 393, R. 29) having finished the war so” successfully (felér).— 


of per and inter.—®5 Corripere.—®* Translate: after a signal (signum) had been given 
(Partic. clause).—5? There is a difference, interest.—58 Genitor.—5® Insipiens.—® 7'he 
right of infermarriage, connubium.—® Cannléjus.—*®? Gerere.—®3 Finitimus.—*4 To be 
of opinion, censére.—®> Translate: are contained (continéri) by no bond (vinculum) at all 
with each other.—®* The word city is translated either by civilas, urbs or oppidum. Civ- 
itas denotes the aggregate of the citizens, the community or the corporation. Urbs and 
oppidum denote the PLACE as such. Thus it is improper to say: Urds in societalem re- 
cepta est (the city was admitted to alliance), because the place as such cannot become an 
ally. Uvrdés is one of the more important cities, and is especiaily applied to the city of 
Rome, without any other addition. The word oppidum may be applied to every city 
except Rome.—®? Iter facere.—®° 7o slay, occidere.—®? Translate: having been assisted 
by no recommendation of ancestors. See Remark 65.—79 Dissipdre. In order to ex- 
press the neuter verb ** to spread,”? we must use the Passive Voice.—7! Strict, diligens.— 

2 Directions, voluntas.—7*% To compliment somebody, gratulari alicui.—74 A spokesman, 
oradtor.—7> Translate ‘* most.” | << 
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42. How many, under the plea of necessity, try to excuse either their cow- 
ardice, or their negligence.—43. I shall dismiss (méttere) thy slave (yuer) 
Lucius, if thou hast no objections.—44. Behind these houses was a river, 
which at (by) several places could be crossed by a ford.—45. The general 
gave orders (jubere), that the whole cavalry should be placed (collocare) be- 
hind him.—46. I believe, that after Demosthenes, Isocrates has been the 
most eloquent [man] among the Greeks.—47. While the enemy was march- 
ing (iter facere) along the river, our troops followed” so (dta), that no more 
than 60007" paces were [left] between.—48. It is uncertain, whether The- 
mistocles lived among the Persians while (partic. clause) Xerxes was reign- 
ing,”® or after his death.—49. After a hundred years none of us will be 
alive (e¢vus).—50. After’ three months I shall return to thee the books, 
which thou hast lent” to me.—5l. After five days Cesar returned to the 
city of Gergovia.—52. Hamilcar died nine years after he had come to 
Spain (2n Aispaniam).—d53. Dion destroyed (tollere) the power of Dionysius 
so easily, that he entered (2%troire) Syracuse four (ordinal) days after he had 
reached™ Sicily —54. Nero was born (nasc/) nine (cardinal) months after 
Tiberius died.—55. The ancients used to cut” their hair immediately 
after the new moon.“—56. Raspberries® become ripe® about the summer 
solstice,*’ next to the strawberries.*°—57. [Those] who fear (verér?) God, 
live according to his commands (preceptum). 


Proprer. Prove. Juxra. PR#TER. Cis. Citra. Contra. 
Eraca. Extra. Intra. Ivrra. PENeEs. SuPRA. 
Trans. ULtTra. VERSUS. 


1. Plebs Romana, cum a Patriciis opprimerétur, reliquit urbem, et prope 
ripam Aniénis ad tertium miliarium’ consédit.2—2. Hannibal propter Juno- 
nis Lacinie templum estdtem (summer) egit*—3. Baculum‘* propter me 
ponite,® quo feras® abigam !’—4. Atticus juxta viam Appiam’ ad quintum 
lapidem® sepultus est.—d. Nam propter frigora non modo frumenta” mattra 
(ripe) non erant, sed ne pabuli (fodder) quidem satis magna copia’ suppe- 
tébat.“—6. Amici seepe utilitatis causdi’® expetuntur;™ quum autem usus’® 
accessit,’® amantur propter se—7. Ariovistus Sequanos partem agrorum 
sudrum derelinquere jussit, propterea quod paucis mensibus ante viginti 
tria millia Germandrum ad se venissent, quibus hanc agrdrum partem dare 
vellet.—8. Facile erat milites, preedz causi per omuiIs agros dissipatos, 
singillatim (singly) aggredi et opprimere (¢o kcll)—9. Quam multa, quee 
nostra causd nunquam facer@mus (would do), facimus causd amicoOrum !— 
10. Hoc magis tud quam med causa faciam.—11. Jugurtha, qui nullo loco 
(tn no place) amplius un& nocte aut uno die morabatur, simuldbat’’ se ne- 


76 Insequi.—’? Use the distributive numeral, since the mentioned maximum-distance 
took place in every moment of the march.—78 Regnire means do reiqn, when it is equiva- 
lent with ‘*to be a king.” Regere is only used with transitive objects, and generally is 
translated by ** to rule, to govern.’’—79 Translate the preposition aster in No. 50, 51,52 in 
all admissible ways.—89 Commoddre.—®! Attingere.—°? Tondére.—>3 The plural of capid- 
lus.—84 The new moon, noviluninm.—85 Rubus.—®& Zo become ripe, maturescere.— 
87 Summer solstice, sulstitium westivum.—®8 Strawberries, frava G. Gruin 

1 Milestone.—* Considere, to establish one’s self.—3 To spend.—‘ A stick.—5 To plece.— 
6 A wild beast.—? ‘'o drive away.—® Appian.—*® Milestone.—!4 The grain.—!! Salis magna 
copia, a sufticient quantity.—1!2 Suppefere, to be on hand.—13 Ulilitatis causd, literally : for 
the sake of utility; transl.: for selfish interests.—!*4 Hapetere, to seek.—!® Intimacy.— 
16 Accedere, to be added, to follow.—}’? To pretend. 
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gotii gratia properdre—12. Nabis cum exercitum raptim (c7 haste) preter 
Spartam duxisset, Pyrrhi, que vocantur,’® castra occupdvit.—13. Servus 
ille omnibus sententiis® preeter unam condemnatus est.—14. Suevi vesti- 
menta (clothing) nulla habent preter pellis,?° quarum propter exiguitatem?! 
magna corporis pars aperta est.—15. SabiIni quoque preter Volscos et 
Equos partem pride postulibant.—16. Loquebantur etiam Sempronius 
et Ceth@gus, et praeter ceteros Lentulus, qui summam”? imperii acerrime?* 
efflagitabat (demand).—17. Tantum temporis nemini unquam tribui (/o de- 
vole) antea, preeterquam amicissimis aut reipublice causd.—18. Cscsar om- 
nem Galliam cis Rhenum atque inter mare Mediterranéum (Mediterranean) 
atque Occanum perdomuit (to subject).—19. Caesar per exploratéres”* certior 
factus est, tris jam partis Helvetidrum Ararim (‘he Arar) transisse, et quar- 
tam fere partem citra flumen reliquam*® esse.—20. Britannie unum latus 
(side) est contra Galliam.—21. Labitnus, cum omnem fere hostium exerci- 
tum contra se pugnare intelligerct, Cesarem per litteras ordvit, ut quam 
celerrime sibi auxilium mitteret—22. Apud Germdnos veteres latrocinia,?® 
que extra finIs cujusque civitatis fitbant,?7 nullam habébant (fo cause) in- 
famiam (énfamy).—23. Nonne novisti meam et ceterdrum erga te fidem 
(quod faith) et benevolentiam (good disposition) ?—24. Boji Lingonesque 
Etruscos et Umbros agro (from their territery) pepulerant (to drive); hi ta- 
men intra Apenninum” se tenuére.—25. Postuldvit Casar, ut responsum 
(an answer) sibi ad has litteras intra viginti dies darttur.—26. Oppidum, 
infra arcem situm, missilibus”’ telisque prasidii peti®® potuit—27. Per du- 
centos quadraginta tris annos imperium (the government) penes reges erat.— 
28. Supra fluvium oppidum est, et supra oppidum colles vitibus*’ obsiti*? 
per magnum spatium patent (to ertend)—29. Supra hunc locum rupes pro- 
pendentes**® tectum efficiunt (to form).—30. Sendtus Veliternos trans Tibe- 
rim habitdre jussit—31. Caesar speculatéres (scout) ad fluvium versus misit 
—32. Ultra finis Nervidrum Remi incolunt (é0 live), qui omnium Belgadrum 
sunt extrémi—33. Dux Sempronium hortdtus est, ne quid ultra virls ex- 
perirétur. 

1. The enemy placed (ponere) their camp in the neighborhood of a river, 
to which our soldiers used*‘ to go, in order (Supine) to get water.**—2. Ros- 
cius owned eet a little property (fundus) near the sea.—3. The same 
has been told me by [that] most renowned man, who is sitting beside thee. 
—4. He held (habere) that part of Cilicia, next to Cappadocia, which the 
Leuco-Syri inhabit.*°—5. You do not understand these things so well** on 
account of [your] youth.—6. I wisly (celle with infin. clause), that Sulpicius 
may be sate (salvus), not so much (§ 412, R. 58) on account of my friend- 
ship, as on account of the republic’s welfare—7. Caesar concluded (sfa- 
tucre) to send Valerius to Ariovistus, both on account of his fidelity®® and 
on account of his knowledge” of the Gallic language.—8. The Sequani are 
worse off*® than the A‘dui, for the reason that Ariovistus has occupied the 
third part of the Sequanian (Sequanus) territory (ager), which is the best in 
(of) the whole of Gaul.—9. It is doubtful, whether Sulpicius has done this 


18 Que vocantur, so called.—19 Sententia, a vote. a i inetd is a vote at the polls, a 
ballot. Sententia is a vote, based on reasons, or after debate, equivalent to: opinion.— 
20 Pellia, a hide.—*! Small size.—?? Summa imperii, the highest command.—?3 Acer, vio- 
lent.—*4 Scout.—*5 Leliguum esse, to be left. tou remain.-—2* Latrociniwmn, a robbery.— 
2* Facere, to commit.— "Supply: Montem, the Apennine mountains, the Apennines.— 
29 Missile, a missile.—8° Petere, to reach,—®! Viles, a grape-vine.—32 Ubsitus, planted (with). 
~-33 Propendére, to overhang.— 4 By consuescere. See § 342, R. 4.—35 70 yet water, aquiri. 
—*6 Incolere.—37 Translate: You see these things less.—3* Fides.—%* Scientia.—‘? Trans- 
late: It happens (accidere) worse to the Sequani than to the Acdui. 
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for the sake of (causd) friendship, or [for the sake] of his own interest 
(util/tas).—10. Thou suspectest, perhaps, that I have done this rather on 
my [own] account, than [on account] of the republic.—11. Scipio led the 
fleet past the coast of Italy and Gaul as far as Spain.—12. The soldiers had 
no arms, except [their] swords.—13. They uttered*! nothing but (except) 
complaints’? about (GENITIVE) the [bad] times.—14. The Allobroges re- 
treated (se recipere) to Cesar, and proved that nothing was Jeft (§ 878, 
R. 32) to them, except the bare** ground (solwm).—15. Ariovistus demanded 
that they (each of them) should bring (ducere) ten men besides themselves 
to the conference (colloguium).—16. Antonius demanded the heads of 
seventeen senators, the noblest men, and before the others [that] of Cicero. 
—17. Tam owing (debére) almost nothing, except to Atticus.—18. He de- 
clared (§ 411), that he could not allow this passage*® to them, except, if 
they were willing to give hostages.—19. I shall never be quict*® so long as 
(quamdiu) an enemy will be this side of the Euphrates.—20, The Senate 
forbade the Veliterni to dwell (Aaditdre) this side the Tiber.—21. The city 
of Cirta is opposite (over against) Spain.—22. Among the kings, who bore 
(ferre) arms against the Roman people, the most renowned (xw0dilis) were 
hilip, his son Perseus, Mithridates, and before the others Hannibal.—23. 
The Romans demanded, that the Carthaginians should have no possessions 
( possessio) without Africa.—24. I always have acknowledged (ugnoscere) thy 
friendship and kindness (enervlentia) toward me.—25. Demosthenes pre- 
pared within his house‘? that glory, which nobody but (except) he, has 
reached (consequ¢) afterward.—26. The ambassadors of Philip were directed 
to leave within ten days the city of Rome.—27. Below the star Saturn 
(§ 112, D) is [the star] Jupiter which is much (§ 311) nearer to the earth, 
than the former.—28. Perhaps he, who holds*® the highest power, will 
gratify thy wishes.“°—29. The form of [this] Gallic soldier towered (emi- 
nére) over the heads of the others.—80. Above the road a very high moun- 
tain was towering (tmpendere), so that a very few easily could prevent [the 
passage |.—31. Caesar demanded, that Ariovistus should no more®® lead any 
multitude of men across the Rhine.—82. Thou knowest that I have a 
small property (fundus) across the Anio (§ 149).—33. Cesar directed Sal- 
lustius Crispus, to sail in the direction of the island of Cercina.—34. Thou 
shalt not work (labordre) beyond [thy] strength, nor be liberal’! beyond 
[thy] means (opes pl.).—385. It is uncertain, of what kind the nature of those 
regions is, which lie (esse) beyond the boundaries ( fis) of the Suevi. 


Asp. Dr. Ex. 


1. Hamilcar hostis a muris Carthaginis remdvit, eosque pacem pctere? 
cotgit.—2. Hostibus telédrum multitudine a fluvio pulsis, nostri nonnullis 
(at) locis vado transiérunt, atque ad alteram ripam perventrunt.—3. Hel- 
vetil, a quibus Cesar discedere* nolébat, iter ab Arare flumine averterant.? 
—A. Sidera* ab oriente (cast) ad occidentem (est) ferri (to more) videntur.— 
5. Hadrumétum oppidum a Zama circiter trecentis millibus passuum abest. 
—6. Socrates philosophiam a rebus occultis avocdvit® ct ad vitam commii- 


41 Proferre.—4? Querfla.—43 Demonetrire.—‘4 Translate: Except the ground of [their] 
field.—45 Iter.—46 Yo be quiet, quiescere.—‘7 Translate: within [his] walls (pazies).— 
48 Translate: with whom is the highest power.—*? Morem gererc.—59 Amplius.—#! Mu- 
nificus.—! Pacem petere, to sue for peace.—? To withdraw.—® Avericre, to turn.—‘4 Sidus 
a star.—5 Avocdre, to call off. 
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nem® adduxit.7—7. Hannibal postquam ad Alpis (the Alps) venit, quee Ita- 
liam ab Gallia sejungunt, natidnes Alpicas (Alpine) vicit ct fudit.°—8. Dux 
mercenarios® Germanos a reliquo exercitu separare constituit.—9. Pom- 
pejus quinquaginta ditbus postquam ab urbe profectus est, omnia maria 
totamque Asiam a preedonibus liberaverat.—10. Heec philosophise ratio,” 
quee a Socrate profecta est,?' usque ad nostram eetitem viguit.—11. Hoc 
genus oratdrum ab Isocrate originem ducit.—12. Queritur, a quo initio 
omnis philosophia ducatur ?—13. Si quid ab amico postulas, considera,’ 
impetrarine id possit ab eo.—14. Legadti non modo pacem sed ne indutias 
quidem ab rege impetrare potuérunt.—15. Cato veniam atque impunitaitem 
(amnesty) a Ceesare nec petere nec accipere voluit—16. Hamilcar arma, a 
patria accepta, hostibus tradere noluit.—17. Trevirdrum legati confirmd- 
runt, se nunquam ab amicitid populi Romani defecisse.—18. Heec est Stoi- 
corum sententia, a qua ei, qui ad voluptatem omnia referunt, longe (widely) 
dissentiunt.—19. Ceesaris litterzee animum meum a curis minoribus ad sum- 
mum timdrem traduxérunt (to turn over).—20. Si laus te ad virtutem allicere 
(to attract) non potest, ne metus quidem a foedissimis factis (deed) potest 
avocdre.—21. Aidui, cum se suaque ab Helvetiis defendere non possent, 
legitos ad Csesarem mittunt, rogitum auxilium.—22. Gratissimum pro- 
fecto non solum mihi feceris,™ sed omnibus qui udsunt, si rem a principio 
repetere volueris—23. Ab e& potissimum parte ordiimur, que omnibus 
maxime liquére (¢o be clear) vidétur.—24. A prima etite me omnis ars et 
doctrina (Knowledge) libcralis, inprimis autem philosophia delectivit.— 
25. Hic prima ab etate institiita (Aadits) et cultum’ Armenidrum” imitatus 
est.—26. Arbores ab sequinoctio autumni’® ad Vergilidrum'’ ortum serere 
licet.—27. Nos ita a pueris instititi® sumus, ut senes summa reverentid 
(with reverence) prosequerémur.”—28. Di prohibébunt hec, sed nunquam 
propter me de ccelo descendent.—29. Obsides Tarentini (§ 112, B) compre- 
hensi,”° virgis”? ceesi,”? et de saxo Tarp@jo** dejecti sunt.—30. Deflexit** jam 
aliquantum de hac vid consuettiido majérum.—31. Caesar proposuit (to dis- 
close), quee quisque de Divitiaco apud se dixisset.—32. Vos vero voluntatem 
a facto distinguatis, neve de hominis fide (good faith) ex fortiine invidid 
(2dl-eovll) judicétis.—33. De hac re plura ad te scriberem, si otium habtrem. 
—34. Apud Fabium multa de republica et de legibus disputivi.—385. Cice- 
ronis de republicd libri nuper ab Angelo Majo reperti (discover) et editi*® 
sunt.—386. His quidem excmplis alia multa adjicere possem, si de hujus 
hominis injuriis queri vellem.—37. De omnibus his rebus melius postea 
judicabitis.—83. Nolite nunc qtierere, quid ego de republicd sentiam (to 
think).—#9. Hac de causa Caesar magnis itineribus ad exercitum ire con- 
tendit (fo hasten).—40. Flebat uterque, non de suo supplicio (death), sed 
pater de filii morte, de patris filius—41. Telis e loco superidre a militibus 
missis (fo throw), hostium acies facile pertracta’® est.—42. Hannibal, ex 
Italid regressus, pugnd (én) apud Zamam a Scipidne victus est.—43. Cicero 
ita ex Sicilia decessit, ut Siculis omnibus jucundam diuturnamque (lusting) 


6 Vila commiinias, every-day life.—? To lead to. to approach.—® To rout.—® Afercenarii. 
mercenary troops ; mercenarics,-—!°Philosophice ratio, philosophical method.—!! To issue, 
to be derived.—!? Considerdre, to consider.—!3 Gratum alicui sacere, to do somebody 2 
favor, to oblige somebody. — Gratissimum alienét sacere, to do somebody a great favor, to 
oblige him ereatly.—14 The bearing, the ways.—!5 Armeniuvs, an Armenian.—!6 ~Eguinoc- 
tiwm autwnni, the autumnal equinox.—!? Vergilie, the Pleiades.—!® Inslituere, to bring 
up.—!* Prosequi, to treat.—?° Comprehendere, to seize.—?! Virga, a rod —?22 Cadere, to 
strike.—*3 Zurpéjus, Tarpejan.—4 Dejlectere, to turn off.—25 Huere, to publish.—?* Per- 
Jringere, to Dreak. i 
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memoriam nominis sui relinqueret.—44. Ex eo tempore leges et consuctu- 
dines veteres, paulatim (gradually) labefactiri (to totter) ceeptee sunt.—45, Ex 
illo die TarentIni. detectidnem (seecaston) ad hostis meditairi caeptrunt.—46. 
Tum ex summa annone caritite?? et inopid®® incredibilis subito vilitas?® 
rei frumentaria®® conseciita est.“1—47. Africinus cognomen (Ais surna wie) 
ex virtiite duxit—48. Tales fructus ex diligentia et probitite** percipi pos- 
sunt.—49. Ex hac re collizi potest, quantum detrimenti ex hominis illfus 
fraudibus ceperim.—50. QuiesIvit ex me Curio, qua de caus& se ad Pom- 
ptjum sequi noluissem.—51. Lucretius docuit, nihil posse ex nihilo (§ 3860, 
Rt. 17) crediri.—52. Nero ex compluribus templis statuas ex auro argentdve 
fabricdtas®* detraxit®* et conflivit.°—53. Duo e Macedonum gente reges 
multo ceteros rerum gestirum® gloria superdbant, Philippus, Amynte*’ 
filius et Alexander Magnus.—54. Hoc ex omnibus, que proposui, difficilli- 
mum esse vidétur.—55. Cives de quibus multi ex muris pugndbant, ordbant 
ducem, ne urbem hostibus traderet. 


1. When I had left (discedere) Caesar, I saw that I had been more than 
one hour with him.—2. I have been informed by letter, that our army has 
departed (proficisct) from the boundaries of the Parthi, and is marching 
(iter facere) toward Cilicia.—3. After** the army of the enemy had been 
driven (pellere) from the city,** Eumenes betook* himself to the king.— 
4, The territory (fines) of the Santones is not far distant from the territory 
of the Tolosatians.4‘—5. Cesar was*? no farther than 1500 paces from the 
enemy.—6. The star Mercury moves (ferr/) below [the star] Venus with 
(by) incredible swiftness around the sun, from which it never is farther 
distant than the space (énterrallum) of one sign [of the Zodiac].—7. The 
Hellespont separates Asia from Europe —8. Separate (sejungere) thyself 
from friends to whom the necessity of the times has led (perducere) thee 
for a while (aliquamdiu)—9. The Helvetians, when they understood that 
they could not keep (arcére) our troops from the river, suddenly changed 
their plan and attacked our columns by the rear.4*°—10. Let us see, whether 
we cannot free the city from the tyrant.—11. The Massilians,‘* who derive 
[their] origin from the Phoceans,*® always have preserved (servdre) Greek 
arts and literature—12. We must neither ask nor accept favors of such 
kind, even from our best friends.*°—18. I should think (nescio) that you may 
obtain (¢mpetrare) this from the king.—14. The Carthaginians were so ter- 
ritied by these evils, that they even asked auxiliary troops from the Romans, 
and obtained them.—15. During all this time I have received one letter of 
thee.—16, The delegates prayed (ordre) Cesar, not to suffer (pate), that 
(inf. clause) the state, by the bad (prarus) councils of young men, should 
secede from the allegiance (amcitia) of the Roman people.—17. The Stoics 
differ from the Peripatetics (Peripateticus) not in (by) words, but in (by) the 
whole matter (7és).—18. By these proceedings (res) it was brought about,‘7 
that the minds of almost all citizens were turned (azertere) trom [their] 
chief.—19. My pleasure has never called me away (azocdre) from any one’s 


27 Summa caritas, the highest prices (literally: greatest dearness),—28 Scarcity.— 
29 Cheapness.—-99 Res Jrumentaria, provisions.—*! Consegui, to follow,—3? Honesty.— 
% Fabricire, to manufacture, form.—44 Detrahere, to rob.—*> Confldre. to melt up.—3® Res 
geste, deeds.—37 Nom, Amyntas,—3® Part. clause.—3® The army had besieged the city.— 
40 Conferre.—4) A Tolosatian (inhabitant of the modern Toulouse), Tolésas, Gen. atis.— 
42 Abcsse.—19 Translate: and, after their plan had been changed (part. clause) suddenly, 
attacked our columns (agmen) by the rear.—44 Massiliensis.—45 Phocwensis.—4% Trans- 
ate: Favors of such kind we must not even from our best friends either ask (petere) or 
accept —‘47 70 bring about, facerc. 
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interest (commodum).—20. Divitiacus was of opinion (rensére), that Caesar 
was able to protect the whole of Gaul from the aggressions (¢juria) of 
Ariovistus.—21. Since we cannot protect ourselves against the aggressions 
of the Germans, we shall be obliged (dedcre) to ask the help of others.— 
22. All places that were behind Ceesar were safe from the enemy.—23. Let 
us examine (repetere) the whole matter from the very beginning.**—24, I 
should wish, that thou wouldst just begin with that point (docus}, which it 
is necessary to understand before the others.—25. From my first boyhood 
(pueritia) I was taught rather to shun (fugere) than to seek (erpetere) the 
company*® of those of my age.°°—26. Diodotus was my teacher®! from my 
eurliest boyhood till about my twentieth year.—27. Cato, from his youth 
up to his greatest (ertrémas) age, did not cease cantracting®? enmities for 
the sake of the republic—2s8. With the Romans the age of childhood 
(¢nfantia) was reckoned®® from the first to the seventh year.—29. Winter 
and storms (fempesias) usually begin with the rising of the Pleiades. 


30. So great was the bravery of the soldiers, that, although they were 
pressed by the greatest quantity (mudtitidy) of darts (felum), still nobody 
went (decedere) from the rampart.—31. The citizens themselves defended 
the walls, from which they had driven (pellere) the enemy.—82. I do not 
know, whether not perhaps some also of you have deviated (deflectere) a 
little from the right (rectus) path.°*—33. I shall neither write of my labors 
nor of thy expectations.—34. Thou wilt do (fut. perf.) me a great favor in- 
deed, if thou wilt indicate (fut. perf.) to me, what Sulpicius has said of me 
in thy house.—35. ‘These matters, concerning which we lately had a con- 
versation®® with each other, are as little important (¢ 412) as I expected.— 
36. The leaders quarrelled (contendere) with each other for the highest 
command.—a7. The question concerning taxes®* and duties®’ has not been 
settled®® yet.—38. I sce no reason, Why you should despair of your welfare. 
—9. The law on the rights of foreign-born citizens®* has been carried by 
all votes except three.—40. I have sent you by the letter-carrier the books 
which | have written on philosophy. See what you can do with them. 


41. I sailed from the Pirsetus three days after I had seen thee in the 
house of Sulpicius.—42. Caesar took (deducerey three legions, which were 
wintering (Acemdre) about Aquiltja, from their winterquarters (Aderna).— 
43. When Verres had returned from Sicily, he was accused by the Sicilians 
of malversation®® and other crimes.—44. Ariovistus demanded, that Caesar 
and his army should leave (decedere) Gaul.—45. The citizens saw trom the 
walls, that the encmy was retreating.—46. Both centurions during the whole 
battle fought on horseback.—47. Since this time Jugurtha began more and 
more” to deviate from the right path, and to throw off (ajicere) all shame® 
and restraint.“—48. Since this day the Greeks began to despair of [their] 
liberty, and gradually’ to submit to foreign (al/énus) rule.°—49. Since 
that day I have received no letter of thee. —50. When®*’ the pirates had 
been destroyed (éollere) by Pompey, the highest security (secu ritas) followed™ 


48 Principinm, capnt.—4? Socictas.—®° Those of my, thy. his. ete., age. equiles.—5! Trang- 
late: * Lhave heard Diodotus. that ist his teaching. Praeceptor mens fuit would mean: 
He held the office as my teacher,—5? Suscipere.—93 Zo reckon, habére,—54 Via.--55 70 have 
@ conversation, disrcrere.—88 A fae, vectizal.—87 A duty (as impost) portorium., 5° 7¢ 
seftle, constituere.—* A foreign-born citizen, pereerinus.—® J/aulrersafion, repetundie 
(supply 5 pecuniw), meaning properly: Money to be asked back.—*! More aid more, magia 
in dies,—®2 Verecuudia.—*3 Modus.—-*4 Paullétim.—®5 Se submittere.—** Dominatio, — 
67 Partic. clause.--§ Consequi. 
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suddenly upon the greatest excitement™ and dangers of men.—51. I have 
derived (ducere) this opinion trom several facts (cauwsa).—s2. Do not permit 
(committere), that this place derives (capere) [its] name from a disaster of the 
Roman people.—53. How great an advantage the republic derived from 
this victory, can be seen (Zuécdlvgere) chietly trom the fact, that since this 
time the Latin nations (gers) never again” attempted (devtdre) to throw off 
the Roman rule (dmpertum).—54. You will derive (perecpere) the best fruits 
from rectitude,” and next to it from industry and economy.”7—5o. The 
praetor asked (qverere) Avbutius, when he had returned from his journey, 
since What time he had dwelled with his father, and where he had been 
during the games.—56. The old Romans ordained”™ by law, that the citi- 
zens should not own (Aadere) anything made out of gold and silver.—57. 
Many of the friends of Alexander became kings, and (transl. who) acquired 
crowns (vegnum) after his death. [One]"™ of them, Antigonus, was killed, 
when he was fighting”? against Seleucus.—58. Themistocles sent one of his 
slaves to Xerxes, who should induce (sudjunct.) him, to fight on the next - 
day.—s9. The general said (§ 411), that according to the laws and customs 
(mos) of the Roman people, he could not accept conditions of peace trom 
an armed enemy.—l0. From the letter, which yesterday was brought to 
me by the letter-carrier, 1 learned (cognoscere), that thou art already re- 
covering from [thy] disease. I expect thee therefore as soon as possible. 
Take’® (capere), however, [thy] resolution” according to time and circum- 
‘stances, Farewell. 


Cum. Pra. Pro. Sine. Coram, TENUS. 


1. Pater meus quesivit-ex me, vellemne secum urbe decedere.—2. Ro- 
minorum legiti questi sunt, quod Carthaginienges Hannibalem cum impe- 
rio apud exercitum habtrent.—3. Num inf@lix fuit Fabricius propterea 
quod bellum tam cum Pyrrho quam cum divitiis gessit ?—4. Belge proximi 
sunt Germdnis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, (et)' quibuscum continenter 
bellum gerunt.—d. Antisthenes, interrogitus, quid emolumenti? ceperit ex 
philosophia, Ut mecum, inquit, loqui possem.—6. Divitiacus, multis cum 
lacrimis Ceesarem complexus’, obsecravit ((aeplordare) eum, ne quid durinus 
adversus fratrem statueret.‘—7. Virtus se ipsa contenta est.—8. Luculli 
domus omnibus luxuriis et cupediis instructa fuit.—9. Narratur,> Herculem 
ex his locis boves formosissimas abegisse,° et Tiberim, armentum? pri se 
agens, trajecisse.—10. Accusat6rem meum tam esse arrogantem vid@tis, 
judices, ut omnIs pre se despiciat, ut hominem pree se neminem esse putet. 
—11i. Matres ac conjuves pavidie® pre gaudio vel decoris® obliti (forgetful) 
erant.—12. Pre invidid ne summas quidem hominum vides virtiites.—13. 
M. Livius ignominie accepte” memoriam (remembrance) vultu atque ha- 
bitu™ semper pra se tulit—14. Cresar pro castris copias suas produxit— 
15. Pro patria, pro domibus, pro liberis vestris pugnite !—16. Cicerdnis pro 


69 Trepidatio.—-7° Amplius.—7! Probitas.—?7? Parsimonia.—?73 Sancire.—7# When the 
expression ‘ove of them” is an apposition to a nonn, or if it is used as predicative adjec- 
tive. the numeral ** one’? must be omitted.—75 Dimicadre.—7® By fuc.—?7? Consilium, 

1 Relative clauses may or may not be codrdinated by copulative or adversative con- 
junctions in Latin (See p. 474. 7).—? Hinolumentiun capere. to gain.—3 fo embrace.— 
4 Aliquid duri adversus aliquem statuere (literally: to decide something hard against 
somebody) means: to employ a hard punishment against some one. For the comparative 
gee § 315.—5 It is stated.—® l'o drive away.—? Flock.—® Trembling.--® Decency.—-!4 Which 
he had suffered.—!! In his face and bearing, 
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Ligario, pro Marcello, pro rege Dejotaro oratidnes apud Ceesarem habits” 
sunt.—17. Qnesiecram ex Sempronio, utrum ipse pro judicibus lociitus esset, 
an alius quidam causam pro co egisset...—18. Queedam incommoda pro eis 
sunt quibus accid@runt, et quedam que laudantur atque appetuntur (fo 
covet) contra eos sunt quos delectavérunt.—19. Aliquamdiu (for some time) 
etiam militum nostrdrum impetus impeditus est eo (by the fact) quod Ger- 
mani pro vallo carros'* suvs aggredientibus objecerant.**—20. Senatus 
Leetorio preescripsit, ut solemnia” pro pontifice™ susciperet.—21. Galba pro 
pretére ad exercitum missus est.—22. Peto nunc abs_te mercédem pro la- 
bdre meo.—23. Equidem pro hac statud dimidium ejus quod petis tibi dabo. 
—24, Cesar singulis civitatibus pro civium numero vectigalia imposuit.“— 
25. Quid aliud pro tud erga me amicitid facere potes ?—26. CrustumInis (the 
Crustumint) vero-pro inopid (poverty) eOrum™ agrum (suum) restituit.— 
27. Caesar Cicerénem pro ejus merito laudat.—28. Nonne hanc rem pro tua 
mihi vendidisti ?—29. Supervacuum”® est, ostendere, mundum non sine ali- 
quo custdde”? stare (to last) posse.—30. Marcet”? sine adversario virtus.—31. 
Scisne tu, eum sine gloria vinci, qui sine periculo vincitur ?—32. Pompdtjus’ 
hoc sine ulla dubitatione faciet; sed nosti hominis tarditatem?* et taciturni- 
tatem.*—33. Quis unquam tot scelera ab uno homine sine ulla dubitatidne 
commissa esse audivit ?—34. Timoleon tantum habuit amdrem omnium Sicu- 
lorum, ut nullo recusante regnum obtinéret.—35. Athenienses impetum, non 
exspectdto auxilio, fecérunt.—36. Romani non rogati Grecis auxilium obtu- 
lérunt.—37. Manlius quum*? Sempronio hanc pecuniam credidisset?® neque 
ullam ab eo satisdationem?’ exegisset (to demand), tamen paucis mensibus 
post coepit diffidere (fo lose confidence).—88. Tu vero repetas velim ea, quae 
mihi coram genero meo dicere ausus ¢s.—39. Quid cogitas de cis, qui alitna 
omnia’ despicientes, sudrum rerum (deeds) magnitudinem celo tenus extol- 
lere solent ? 

1. Crassus left ¢zi7e) with two messengers the winterquarters.—2. Han- 
nibal defeated Flaminius at the lake Trasimtnus, and a few days later C. 
Centenius, who was occupying the mountains with a select?® force (manus). 
—3. God be with you, O children, —4. In the meanwhile (Jtem. 26) we are 
amusing (delectiire) ourselves quietly®® with (¢2 company of) the Muses.— 
5. Since the face*’ of Domitius did not agrea (consentirc) with his words,°? 
and [since he] against®* [his] custom spoke much with his [attendants], 
the matter could not be conccaled** and denied*® [any] longer.—6. The 
entertainment*®® was provided (dastructius) with everything necessary.—7, It 
soon becomes evident,?? whether one*® has been educated in (oy) a vulvar 
(eulgdrix) Manner (iox), or [Whether] he is endowed (éustrueties) with those 
liberal®? arts, which are in the gift*® of the Muses.—& When the Latins had 
come (accederc) to the very gates of the city, and had returned to their 
camp, loaded with** booty, the consul Quinctius called (vecdre) the people 
to a meeting (concdo).—9. Although thou art a consul, and he (tat one) [is] 
a private [man], I yet believe, that thou in comparison with him, art not 


12 Flabere, to deliver.—:3 Causam aqere, to conduct a case.—'4 Carrus. a cart.—15 To 
oppose.—!® Solemnia suscipere, to perform the religious Ceremonics.—!7 The pontifex, 
hizh priest, a high sacerdotal office in Rome.—?!3 Jaiponere with dative, to levy upon.— 
19 Why not sud 7—? Supertluous.—*! Ruler, guardian.—*? Marcére. to droop, to Janeuish, 
—?3 Slowness.--24 Taciturnity.—?5 Although.—?" To lend.—*? Security.—*3 Supply the 
noun ** deeds,”—2* Delectus—3" 45quo auimo.—3? Vultus.—%? Transl.: speech (oratio).— 
33 Rem. 40.—34 Tecere.—35 Dissimulire.—8* Conviviumn,—? Transl: It is easily declared, 
—35 Transi.: ‘*some one.”’—3* Tngenuus.—*4 Transl: which the Muses give ((7cduere) 
to men.—‘! Transl.: ‘driving [their] booty before them.” 
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even a human being.“?—10. Ido not know for joy, where I am, nor what 
to do (what [should do) with (Rem. 56) myselfi—it. See, how unfair thou 
art on account of [thy] anger.—12. The chief showed (displayed) in (by) 
his very face and gait (¢cessvs) the brutality*? of a4 wild beast.4°—13. Ho- 
race says, that it is sweet and honorable (decorus) to die for [one’s] country. 
—14. The judge directed Gajus to detend himselt*® before the praetor.—15. 
But now let (s/nere) me do some little thing‘? also for mysclfi—16. Demos- 
thenes’s oration for Ctesiphon (gen. Clesiphont’s) or*® for the crown, was 
praised even by his adversary Aéschines.—17. How much Atticus had done 
for his friends, could be seen (¢ntelligere) from [their] mournine*® at (gen?- 
tivz) his funeral (funws).—18. The elks (alces) have®*’ trees as resting-places.©? 
Against (ad) these they lean®? and thus take** [their] rest (gudes).—19. Vale- 
rius besought (ordre) the general, to allow him, to go in his place to the 
conference (colloguium).—20. I asked my friend, to consider (haubére) my 
house as his [own].—21. The Senate sent Sempronius as a proconsul tu the 
army.—22. Cesar sent Aimilius with two legions against the enemy with 
‘the power of a lieutenant (legdtus).—23. The pretor sent Septimius in his 
stead to the Insubrians.—24. If you, instead of a tower had erected (facere) 
a castle (castellum), you would have better protected the town from the 
enemy.—25. I have given 60,000 sesterces for that slave.—26. King Nico- 
médes was willing to pay (solvere) all the debts** of the Cnidians®® tor one 
statue of Praxiteles. But these, preferring (ateponere) art to riches, re- 
fused (nolle).—27. Take (accipere) half of what®® thou askest (petere) for that 
horse.——28. For your benefits to (toward) us, we return (agere) (to) you 
[our] best (highest) thanks —29. The gods, if they wish to punish some one 
in proportion to his crime (sce/us), often allow (concedere) to him a longer 
(diuturnus) impunity.°’—30. Each may contribute®® in proportion to his 
own (§ 362, R. 20, 3) ability.°°—31. I have asked (rogdre) Cesar, in accord 
ance with my love toward thee, to remember,” not thy former (prior) 
opinions, but thy present disposition (voluntas).—32. F love our [friend] 
Piso exceedingly according to his merit (meritii).—33. The king thought, 
that he could not come to the camp without great danger.—34. We can 
[do]®* nothing without God’s help.—85. What Sulpicius has told (narrdre) 
(to) us about the victories of the enemy is undoubtedly invented™ and 
false.—36. Gajus has writtert to Sempronius that he, without any hesita- 
tion, was sharing (probdre) his opinion about this book.—37. Cicero wrote 
to Oppius, what he had said of him in Casar’s presence.—38. Thou canst 
say nothing at all without hurting® somebody’s feclings.*—39. When he 
had told (edere) his name several times (§ 258), Without being able to see 
any one, he left (ezcedere) the house —40. He left the house, without being 
seen® by any one.—4l. I departed, without taking (hadere) any regard 
(ratio) for (genitive) my health.“—42. Wilt thou dare to repeat that in 


42 Human being, homo.—43 Immanitas.—‘44 Translate: ‘* some.’’—‘45 Wild beast, fera.— 
46 Trans]. : To make words for himself.—‘4? Aliquantulum, some little thing.—‘48 Both ex- 
pressions were only different names for the same oration.—‘1? Mieror.—®® Translate: To 
the elks are.—5! A resting-place, cubile.—5? Zo lean, se applicadire.—53 Capere.—54 Debis, 
aes aliénum.— 5 Cnidius.—5¢ Of that, which thou askest.—4? Impunitas.—5® Conferre.— 
59 Facultas.—®° Reminisci, with genitive.—®! The object-infinitives facere and habere, 
dependent on the verbs posse and velle (nolle, malle), are frequently omitted in Latin; as: 
Hoc non possumus (instead of: hoe facere non possumus), We cannot do this; plurimum 
posse, to be very powerful. Hanc rem volo, 1 wish to have this.—®? 70 invent, tingere. — 
63 Offensio.—§+ Animus, feelings.—®5 7o see, conspicere.—®* Transl. : Without any regard 
a my health having been taken.—® Transl. : ‘to repeat that’ by: ** to say those same 

things}. 
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a 


my face ?—43. The army of Alexander marched (proficisc’) as far as the 
Indus. 


IN witty THE AccusatTIvE. 


1. Hamilcar, his rebus ex sententia peractis,? cum exercitu in Hispaniam 
missus est.—2. Arar flumen per finls Ac;dudrum in Rhodanum influit in- 
credibili? lenitadte,* (ita) ut oculis, in utram partem fluat,* judicdri> non 
possit—3. Id Helvetii, qui in montem sese receperant, conspicati,® proe- 
lium renovire coeptrunt.—4, Cicero obsecravit Cesarem, ut Marcello in 
patriam redIre permitteret—5. Aristides per civium sudrum suffragia in 
exilium missus est—6. Quamquam Demetrius filiam suam Seleuco in 
matrimonium dederat, fida inter eos amicitia mantre non potuit.—7. Pom- 
ptjus Juliam, Cesaris filiam, in matrimonium duxerat, cujus morte ultimum 
quod inter eos fuit vinculum ruptum est.—8. Metellus, postquam in pro- 
vinciam advénit, imprimis militum disciplInam ad pristinam conditidnem 
redigere studuit—9. Reliqui sese fugee manddrunt (to betake), atqnue in 
proximas silvas abdid@runt—10. Cesar Divitiaci summum in populum 
Romanum studium (zeal) et summam in se voluntitem (attachment) cogno- 
verat.’7—11. Caesar Labitnum cum dudbus legionibus impetum in muni- 
tidnes facere jussit—12. Metcllus Marium ad se in tentorium® invitavit, 
oravitque ne ejusmodi exspectatidnes conciperet, admonuit etiam, ut in 
futtirum se pro loco’ et conditione sud gereret..°—13. Sumptus, quos in 
hance rem fecisti, haud facile recuperdbis.—14. Lucullus amplius decies 
centéna millia sestertium in unam conam impendit.’'—1&. Sempronius ex 
consulatu in Hispaniam profectus est—16. Publicdni’? rogabant me, ut 
hee vectigalia in se transferrem (to transfer).—17. Omnes magistraitus sup- 
plicdbant (fo petition) me, ne nova onera in provinciam imponcrem (éo lay). 
—18. Omnia tibi libere (openly) scribam, que mihi e& de re in mentem 
ventrunt.—19. Ex litteris tuis cognévi, te in Pompéji gratiam redisse.— 
20. Boji Ceesarem imploradbant, ut se in fidem et amicitiam reciperet.—21. 
Cesar hance civititem in deditidnem accipere noluit, propterea quod fidem 
(their word) jure jurando confirmadtam (¢o strengthen) non servassent.—22. 
Dumnorix vectigalia ct portoria omnia in decem annos redemerat.3—23. 
Rex senatui scripsit, velle se in omne tempus amicitiam cum populo Ro- 
mdno hab@re (Acep).—24. Fac ne ullum omnino negotium in posterum 
(nert) diem differas (to postpone).—25. Apud Romanos censores in quin- 
quennium* creabantur.—26. Utrique consuli’® imperium in annum proro- 
gatum est (fo continue). 


1. Hamilcar took his son Hannibal over'® to Spain. —2. The Senate de- 
creed, that Scipio should go as proconsul to the province.—3. I have 
learned (cognoscere) from thy letter, that Pompey has gone to Greece.— 
4, Cesar sent his whole cavalry forward’’ in order to ascertain (cognoscere) 


1 Peragere, to accomplish.—? Incredible.—3 Smoothness.—‘ To run.—® To decide.— 
6 Conspicdri, to perceive.—? The perfect of cognosxcere trequertly is used with the force 
of the perfect verb novisse.—® Tentorinm, tent. The words ad se in tentorium are idio- 
matic Latin. We say ‘do his lent.” But the Latin says: °° Zo him into the tent,” in order 
to express more clearly the purpose of a personal interview.—® Position.—!" Se gere7e, to 
comport .one’s self.—!! To spend.—!? Publicdnus, a publican; that is: a farmer of the 

ublic revenue.—!3 Redimere, to buy —!4 Quinguennium, a period of five years.—!5 The 

atin says: to continue the command fo the consul: we say: the command of the con- 
6ul.—}6 /0 take over, transducere.—!’7 Jo send forward, premittere. 
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in what direction the enemy were marching (iter fucere).—5. Caesar with- 
drew (svdducere) his troops on the next hill, ‘and sustained the attack of the 
enemy by [his] cavalry.—6. Czesar did this chie Hy for this reason (rates), 
lest the Germans might pass (transire) from their [own] territory (fines) 
into the territory of the Helvyetians—7. Although Ceesar had married his 
daughter Julia to Pompey, the friendship between them was by no means 
increased (adaugére) by this connection..°—8. Dumnorix had married a 
wife from the [country of the] Helvetians.—9. The Helvetians already had 
led (traducere) their troops through the passes (angustie), and had arrived 
in the territory of the A2dui.—i0. Auxiliary troops of the neighboring 
nations arrived in the camp.—11. The soldiers of the tenth legion de- 
manded with shouting (clamor) of Cesar, to lead them directly against the 
enemy.—12. Dumnorix hated Caesar and’ the Romans because (for the rea- 
son that) by their arrival (adrentus) his power’ was diminished, and [his] 
brother Divitiacus was restored to his former-position (locis) of influence 
and honor.—13. The tribunes complained loudly,?” that the war against 
Jugurtha was carried on (gerere) with the greatest negligence.—14. Whea 
Sulla arrived in the city with his army, the citizens, terrified, concealed 
themselves in their houses —15. For I know thy great®! zeal for my inter- 
est”? and en a i friendship toward me and my tamily.—16. 
Ceesar called Dumnorix to him, and admonished him, to avoid for the 
future all suspicions.—17. Often very valuable** things are thrown (cjicere) 
from the sea on the shores.—18. The king spent an enormous sum of money 
(sumptus tngentis) tor the wedding of his d: iughter.—19. Lepidus, immedi- 
ately after the expiration of his term as pretor, went to Sicily.—20. Cicero 
was afraid lest after the expiration of his term as consul he might be thrown 
into prison.—21. Upon (right after) this attack all the ranks of the eneny 
turned (se convertere) into a most disgraceful flight—22. Wamilcar exhorted 
his son Hannibal, never to give up?® his hatred against the Roman people. 
—23. Do not change truth (true things) into falsehood (false things). —24. 
Ariovistus made with the cavalry an attack on the rear-guard.#°—25. I wish 
(cupere with inf. clause), that you transfer your friendship toward me to my 
son.—26. I doubted, whether I should lay (¢mpouere) so great taxes (vecti- 
gal) on these poor (énops) cities. —27, Nothing of the kind* has ever entered 
my mind.—28. I am exceedingly elad ( gundere), that thou hast been recon- 
ciled (én gratiaum redire) with Cxesar.—29. IL admonish thee, not to admit 
this man either to thy friendship or to thy house.—3v. When the inhabit- 
ants saw, that they could not defend themselves [any] longer, they sent 
ambassadors to Ceesar, who should implore (suZ/unetive) him, to (that) admit 
the submission of the city. —31. Thou hast [bere] the transactions?’ of one 
day. The other [matters] will be laid over?® to the Ides of January.—#2, 
The Senate granted to the city immunity”? from all taxes and tributes for 
five years.—33. For how many years has this pow cr r’’ been intrusted*? to 
thee ?—384. By this speech of Caesar the courage** of the soldiers was 
strengthened®? j in a wonderful manner.—v5. The higher (Gaudjor) Magistrates 
of** the Romans were elected (credre) tor one (§ + 259) year,—v. Caesar wrote 
a book in praise of Cato. 


on 7 


18 Affinitas.—!9 Potentia.—?° Libere.—?! Superlative.—?? Trans]. : for me.—*3 Immuta- 
bilis.—24 Pretidsus.—?5 Deponere.—*8 Agmen novissimum,—?? A Cransaction, actum,— 
23 70 lay over, rejicere. —29 Tmmunitas.—3¢ Potestas.—3! Delegare.—3? Animi.—33 Con- 
firmire.—%¢4 ‘I'ransl.: among, with the Romans, —*) of the kind, ejusmodi, 
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IN witH THE ABLATIVE. ABLATIVES OF PLACE AND TIME. 


1. Optim4tes sese in arce tenuérunt..—2. Marius in paludibus Minturnen- 
sibus? captus est.—3. Marcellus varia cum fortiina in Sicilid pugnavit.— 
4. Metellus apud populum accusatus est, quod bellum in Africa parum 
diligenter® gereret.—5. Quamdiu (as long as) in Asia fui, nihil certi de ea re 
cognoscere potui.—6. Hamilcarem et Hannibalem et animi magnitudine* 
et calliditate® omnis in Afric& natos preestitisse® constat.7—7. Caesar, ponte 
in Arari® facto, exercitum in Sequanos traduxit (to lead over).—8. Cyrus, 
Persdrum rex, apud Massagétas’ in preelio cecidit—_9. In hac fuga Numi- 
de, qui simul cum Hannibale ex acie’ excesserant, ei insidiiti sunt.’?— 
10. Consolatur me recordatio (remembrance) medrum temporum, quorum 
imaginem video in rebus tuis——11. Non in causa vestra, sed in populi 
Romani clementiad spes saliitis (vestree) posita est.—12. In hac re magna 
acerbitate objurgatus sum.—13. Euphranor AmGrem?? in ledne sedentem 
pinxit.*—14, Xerxes maximis exercitibus terra marique bellum intulit 
Greecie.—15. Equites, cupidius (400 eagerly) novissimum agmen seciti, 
aliéno’* loco cum equitatu hostium proelium committunt (commence).—16. 
Mithridates civis Rominos omnis totd Asid und nocte interfici jussit (gave 
orders).—17. Hoc enim tempore judices ex equitibus’® deligebantur.°— 
18. Eddem die Labi@nus exercitum ex Aduaticis in Nervios transduxit.— 
19. Idibus Januariis in sendtu nihil est confectum (accomplish), propterea 
quod dies magnd ex parte consumptus est altercatiGne (quarrel) Lentuli 
consulis et Caninii, tribini plebis—20. Ex eo proelio circiter hominum:’ 
millia XXV superfutrunt, eique tot&® nocte continentcr (without interrup- 
tion) itrunt (fo march), Die quarto in finlIs Lingonum perventrunt, cum 
nostri et propter militum vulnera et propter sepultiram?’ occisGrum cos 
sequi non potuissent.—21. In his sex mensibus Casilinum ita est obsessum, 
ut nemo nec ex oppido egredi (exccdere), nec in oppidum perventire possct.— 
22. Comitia bis in anno habentur (0 hold), tempore verno’® et autumndali.’” 
—23. Cluentius nihil in vita vidit calamitétis—24. Constat Caténem linguam 
Greecam in sencctiite didicisse.—25. Hoc in bello exercitus nostri felicidres 
futre.—26. Bello Punico tertio Carthago a Scipidne minGre diruta est. 


1. As long as Hannibal was in Italy, he was never defeated in a pitched 
battle”? by the enemy.—2. Of these legions two were in the hither (ceteror), 
and one in the farther (ulterior) province.—3. In the camp the greatest 
consternation (consternatio) had pervaded (pervadere) all ranks.-—4. When 
Cicero was travelling in Sicily, frequent embassies (/egutzo) came to him, 
who thanked hiin (acted thanks to him), for (quod) having taken charge”! 
of [this] case.27—-5. Coesar observed our laws in Gaul, but not in Italy.— 
6. In our latitudes** the dog-star (§ 229) rises a few days after the summer 
solstice** together with the sun.—7. In the Chersonese, which is opposite 
Abydos,”* were many colonies of the Athenians.—8. Cesar pluced* (cullocdre) 


1 To keep.—? Minturnensia, belonging to Minturn, an Italian city.—§ Parum diligen- 
ter, with negligence.—* Magnanimity.—® Shrewdness.—® To excel.—7 It is known.— 
8 Nom. Arar or Araris.—® The Massagete, a nation of Scythia.—?® Battlefield. —!! /nsi- 
didri with Dative. to lie in ambush or in wait for somebody.—!? God Amor,—'3 To 
pan Unfavorable. —15 Aques, knight, a division of the Roman citizens.—!® To elect, — 

7 Burial.—!8 Veravs, belonging to Spring (§ 229).—)?* Aulumudlis, belouging to Autumn, 
—29 4 pitched battle, acies.—?! Jo take churge of something, suscipere aliguid.—*? Causa, 
—?23 Translate: In the places, which we inhabit (écolere).—?4 Sol=titium testivum.— 
25 Abydos, Gen. Abydi (after the 2. declens.)—* Co/ocure requires in with ablative. 
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on the highest part ( 372, R. 31) of the mountain the two legions, which 
he had just (prozime) dratted®* in hither Gaul.—9. Hannibal had led (wedi- 
cere) Ti. Sempronius Gracchus into an ambuscade in the country of the 
Lucani.—10. Let us deposit’? these valuables (apex) in the temple of Diana. 
—11. Cesar decreed to build a bridge over the river Rhine. —12. A. You 
are mistaken (to bein an error), O Sempronius. S. Yes, but who led me 
into this crror?—13. Cesar marched on the same road, as (on which) the 
enemy had gone before him.—14. Know (thou), that the contidence (fides) 
of men both in thy prudence and genius is unchanged.—15. But still we do 
not fear anything so much”** as treachery in such a confusion”® of things.— 
16. In your debates*® both history and philosophy are mute.*!—17. The 
names of these distinguished* men are in the mouth”’ of the whole people. 
—18. In thy urgent (swmmus) engagements** thou hast honored (dlustrdre) 
my private affairs with thy attention (cura).—19. We saw the king himself, 
having a crown on [his] head.—20. Cicero’s head and hands were placed 
(cullocare) on the rostra.—21. The ambassadors of the A®dui said, that they 
at all times had deserved so [well] of (Rem. 54) the Roman people, that 
their fields ought (debere) not to be laid waste (custdre) almost in sight (con- 
spectus) of our army.—22. In this whole battle nobody could see the back*® 
of an enemy.—23. Nothing handsomer can be seen on the whole earth.— 
24. Cicero died in the sixty-fourth year of [his] life—25. At this time the 
field-fruits (frur) generally are harvested *® by (12 the country of ) the Egyp- 
tians.—26. On, this day the embassies of the Sicilians met*? me in my ‘Tus- 
culan villa.“°—27. In this whole month grain was so high,*’ that hardly 
any could be bought of the corn-dealers.*°—28. Do not forget, that thou 
hast promised (to) me two letters a week (septindna).—29. The town-coun- 
cil*? generally meet three times a month.—80. Can anything more unfor- 
tunate (miser) happen in men’s life ?—31. Demosthenes is said to have been 
of (Adlative) the most delicate (tenuis) health in youth.—82. At the elections 
a riot (seditio) is said to have broken out (erorir’) among the citizens.—33. 
The noblest (princeps) of the citizens, among these Sempronius and his 
brother Marcus, were invited to the conference (colloquium). 


Sus. NAMES OF CITIES. 


1. Sxpe est etiam sub palliolo' sordido sapientia.—2. Cesar castra ad 
Apsum flumen ponit in finibus Apolloniatium, iblque (and there) reliqua- 
rum ex Italid legidnum adventum exspectdre et sub pellibus hiemare? con- 
stituit—3. Eddem die Cesar ab exploratoribus® certior factus est, hosts 
sub monte consedisse (encamp).—4. Heee pars civitdtist L. Cassium consu- 
lem interfecerat et ejus exercitum sub jugum miserat.—d. Miltindes Cycla- 
des insulas sub Atheniensium potestitem red@git (fo bring).—6. Sub vespe- 
rum Ceesar legidnes ad hunc locum reduxit, atque ibi sub armis proxima 
nocte conquiescit.2—7. Alexandro Babyléne mortuo summa imperii Per- 


26 Conscribere.—27 Deponere.—*8 Translate: more than.—-?® Perturbatio.—8° Disputa- 
tio.—3! To be mute, obmutescere.—?? Insignis.—33 Os.—34 Occupatio.—%> ‘Translate : sce 
a turned (aversux) enemy.—%® Zo harvest, metere.—3? To meet, conventre.—** Zusculun 
villa, Tusculdnum.—?® ‘Translate: the dearness (caritas) of grain was so great.—*? Fru- 
mentarius.—‘! The town-council, decuridnes (the decurions). 

1 Palliolum, a garment.—? To winter.— Scout.—* Civitas, community, nation.—§ Cor 
yuiescere, to sleep. 
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dice® tradita est.—8. Hannibal Hadruméti’ reliquos® ex fuga collégit.°— 
9. Carthagini quotannis bini reges creabantur.—10. Hec scripsi subito (¢a 
haste), quum Bruti servi Laodiceze me convenissent, et se Romam properare 
dixissent.—11. Senatus Latindrum principes Romam vocavit.—12. Hostium 
equites Ceere usque pervenérunt.—13. Senatus legatos Corinthum mittcre 
decrévit—14. Themistocles quum civium sudrum suffragiis e civitaite ejec- 
tus esset, Argos’® se contulit.—15. Themistocles Lacedamonem” profectus 
est, ut cum ephoris” de moenium munitidne’® ageret (to confer)—16. E6dem 
tempore Attalus rex Thebis Pergamum advectus est."*—17. T. Quinctius, 
cum maturius’® quam pridres consules soliti erant, a Brundusio profectus 
esset, cum octo millibus peditum Corcyram advenit; ab Corcyra in proxima 
($ 372, R. 30) Eptri trajécit.°—18. Tum Ceesari tristis Roma nuntius allitus 
est.—19. Oppidani liberos suos in Suessulam oppidum mistrunt.—20. Cy- 
b@le?? imdigo a decemviris ad urbem Romam arcessIta est.—21. Hannibal 
per hiemem in Capua oppido commordatus est.—22. Publicini me rogarunt, 
cum Samum ad me venissent, ut aliquid huic edicto’® meo adderem.—23. 
Consul copias suas CasilInum, ad Campaniz oppidum, direxit.—24. Consul 
classem Eimporias, in urbem socidrum appulit (Rem. 68), exercitumque 
TarracOnem ad socios et amicos populi Romani duxit.—25. Hannibal anno 
tertio postquam domo protugerat, cum quinque navibus in Africam rediit, 
ut CarthaziniensiIs ad bellum contra Romanos induceret.—26. Num solus 
domum advenisti?—27. Nonne propinquis” tuis rus ire in animo est ?— 
28, Diodotus per multos annos domi nostre vixit.—29. Liscus dixit, Orge- 
torigem non solum domi, sed etiam apud finitimos plurimum posse (page 
62).—30. Hic vir, cum domi militieque clarissimus fuisset, apud barbaros 
in exilio diem suprémum obiit.”° 

1. The citizens threw?! darts”? from the walls on the besiegers,?* by 
Which, however, since they fought under cover,** not much damage was 
done.—2. One of the besiegers exclaimed (conclamdre) under the very walls 
of the town, that a dinner had been prepared in the camp, if by chance** 
the citizens (oppiddnt) wished to dine.—3. Afranius led (deducere) his troops 
from [his] camp, and placed*® them on the middle [part] of the hill below 
[his] camp.—4. Toward morning (/wz) the army arrived under the walls of 
the town.—5. The Corinthians thought, that it was safer for (¢0) them, to 
remain a little longer (paulisper) under the protection ({udela) of a Roman 
garrison, than to accept the rule?’ of Antiochus instead of that of Philip.— 
- 6. At this time the greatest part of Italy had come under the power ( putes- 
tas) of Hannibal.—7. The Senate was more numerous (/frequens) than we 
had believed that [it] could be in the month of December about the holi- 
days (dies festus).—8. When I was in Laodicéa, in Apamea, in Iconium, and 
in Synnada,” in all of which towns I stopped (commordr?), the magistrates 
and delegations (legatio) of these towns (p. 53, n. 66) met”? me.—¥Y. I have 
done (perficere) with the greatest care*® everything thou hast ordered*? (to) 


6 Nom. Perdiccas.—’ Nom. Hadrumétum.— Instead of: eos, qui superfuerunt.—® Col- 
ligere, to collect.—!4 The city of Argos ix treated as a Plurate tantum except in the Nomi- 
native, Where it generally has the Greek form of the Nom, sing. Argos (Gen. dArgorum).— 
17 Nom, Laceda@mon.—!% Aphori, the ephori, the h.ghest maistrates after the kings in 
Sparta.—!3 Fortilication.—!4 Adcehere, to trausport.—!> Matdrus, early.—?® To cross.— 
10 Nom. Cybele, the great goddess, whose worship at the time of the decemvirs was 
brought from Greece to Rome.—!8 Edict.—!" Propiinqui, rclatives.—?° Diem supremum 
ovire, tu .le.—?2! Conjicere.—?* Telum.—*#3 Obsidens.—*? Translate: under roofs (tectum). 
—25 By chance, forte.—** Constituere.—?27 Dominatio.—?§ Synnada, Gen, Grum,.—?* Conve- 
nire.—*° With great care, diligenter.—*! Mandare. 
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me [to do] when I waited upon thee*? in Puteoli—10. Nicerdtus, the leader 
of the Achii, was at (in) Sicyon** with 2000 foot-soldiers.—11. At Leucas** a 
council was held* by the chiefs of the Aehiei—12. Q. Marcius Rex, in the 
year 636 (P. L, p. 182 OBSERV.), after the building of thecity,* led (deducere) 
a colony to Narbo.—13. The prisoners were placed (collocdre) on ships and 
taken (udducere) to Cyprus.—14. When Alcibiades returned to Athens, he 
was received (ercipere) by an immense (éngens) applause of his fellow- 
citizens.—15. Themistocles emigrated to Corcyra, because he saw, that 
he was not safe enough in Argos.—16. When Themistocles had arrived in 
Ephesus, he returned thanks for his services (meritum) to the captain (dome- 
nus) of the ship, on which he had sailed.—17. After a few days ambassadors 
came from Rome, according to whose advice peace was granted (dare) to 
Philip.—18. Quinctius, having departed from Elatta, crossed over (trajicere) 
to Anticyra and Corinth.—19. When I had arrived in Italy from Dyrrachi- 
um, the delegations of very many citizens came to me in order to (Supine) 
salute (salutare) [me].—20. The armies of both devastated the territory of 
the Boji as far as the city (oppidum) of Telsina.—21. When I arrived in the 
city of Argos, 1 heard, that Sulpicius had already departed tor Corinth.— 
22. I lived (commordri) in this [whole] year in the city of Rhodes. —23. On 
the same day ambassadors came to Ciesar in Alesia, to congratulate [him] 
concerning this victory.—24. The consul returned to a winterquarters 
in Antiochia.—25. The other consul went to Sapinia in [the country of ] 
the Boji.—26. On the next day the army came to Mediolinum, the capital? 

of the Insubrians.—27. The army of Hannibal wintered (Adcemdre) in Capua, 
the most flourishing (florens) town in (of) Campania.—2s8. After (absol. abl.) 
Numantia had been destroyed, Scipio resolved to dismiss the auxilian 

troops, and to return home.—29. M. Livius felt this disgrace so keenly,*? 
that he moved (migrdre) to the country.—30. By this time the nobility 
(nobilitas) had returned from the country to the city.—31. When I was in 
the couatry in my place (predium) near Tusculum, I frequently discussed 


this subject®® with Cato. 


32 To wait wpon somebody, prosequi aliquem.—%$ Gen. Sicy5nis.—84 Gen. Lenc&dis.— 
35 To hold, habcre.—8® Priecipnum oppidum.—7 Jo seel something keenly, aliquid wgre 
ferre.—38 Translate: I disputed (dispuddre) concerning this thing with Cato. 

* Ab urbe condita. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE RULES ON PREPOSITIONS. 


(§ 454, b.). Super, with ABLATIVE, is extremely rare in the local meaning ‘ oven’ (Cres. 
B. C. 3. 39). Figuratively, it has the meaning of de (=concerning, p. 32, § 415). In clas- 
sical language it thus occurs two or three times in Cicero’s letters (/fac super re scribam 
ad te Rhegio. Cic. Att. 16.6, 1), and several times in Livy (26, 15; 32, 11; 40,46; 41, 18. 
Frequently it ig 80 used in the writers of the silver age. also sometimes anteclassicaily 
(Plant. Amph. Prol. 58).—Super with accusaTIVE occurs le-s frequently in classical prose 
than in the poets and later writers: 1) In the meaning of supra with verbs of motion and 
direction, as: Quum aliz super aliGrum capita ruerent. Liv. 24, 39.—Super terre tumulum 
noluit quid statui. Cic. Leg, 2, 26.—Super Vilopes coria inducuntur, Cres.B. C. 2.10. Also 
before numerals: Super fris modios. over three modii. Liv, 23, 12.—2) As a svnonym of 
tad (besides, beyond, over and above): L.xercitum super morbum fames etiam affécit. 

Av, 28, 46.—Super omnia Romdnum nomen te fercciérem facit. 1b. 31,18.—Super dotem hic 
tbi dona accédent, Tb, 26,50. So Ib. 41.18.—3) In the meaning “pon (=after), denoting rapid 
succession: Vudnus super vuinus, wound upon wound. Liv. 22, 54.—A lit super alios trucidan- 
tur, one after the other was killed. Ib. 1, 50.—The use of super, denoting TIME (=during), 
both with accusative and ablative, is extremely rare, and only poetical, or pustclassical. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE VERB. 


J. CoNSTRUCTION IN GENERAL, IN THE ACTIVE AND 
PassiIvE VOICES. 


§ 456. Oxsecrs are divided into comPLETING and INCIDENTAL 
(or ADVERBIAL) Objects. They are comPLETING, if their gram- 
matical form is determined by the GOVERNING VERB, and INCI- 
DENTAL, when their grammatical form is determined by the 
general ideas of Place, Time, Manner, Cause, or Degree. Thus 
the objects in the phrases hostem interficere, regi obedire, ami- 
corum meminisse, ad pacem hortari, loqui coepit are COMPLETING, 
since the governing verbs require these objects to be respectively 
in the Accusative, Dative, Genitive, Accusative with ad, or In- 
finitive. But the objects in the phrase “ Zris annos Rome 
vixit” are INCIDENTAL (adverbial), since the accusative annos 
and the genitive Lome are not required by the verb vivere, but 


by the incidental ideas of Time and Place with which this verb 
is connected. 


Rem. 1. We say that verbs are CONSTRUED with, or that they GoVERN the 
case or other grammatical forms of their completing objects. Thus cepisse 
“ governs” or “is construed” with an Object-infinitive (§ 80 c, § 342, 1); 
hortart with the preposition ad (p. 41); dtnterficere with an Accusative ; 
obedire with a Dative. 

Rem. 2. Certain verbs (e. g. esse, fieri, vidéri), require the addition of adjec- 
tives or nouns to form complete PREDICATES. Such adjectives or nouns 
are called COMPLETING PREDICATES;’ and the verbs, requiring them, are 
said to be “ construed with” or “ to govern” a PREDICATE NoMINATIVE. 

Rem. 3. Many verbs require for their objects Infinitive or Finite CLAUSES. 
Hence verbs may be construed in six. different ways: 

1) With Completing Predicates; 2) with any of the Oblique Cases; 

3) with Prepositional Objects ; 4) with Object-Infinitives ; 5) with Infini- 

tive Clauses (Predicate-Infinitives) ; 6) with certain Finite Clauses, intro- 

duced by one of the conjunctions wt, ne, quod, quin, quominus.? 


1 These are opposed to the Accessory Predicates. Sec § 461; p. 245, § 555. 

2 A compicte treatise on the construction of the verb must enumerate al verbs re- 
late the one or other of these complements. Bunt this would exceed the limits of a 
general grammar. While in the first chapter we have shown the most important con- 
structions with Prepositions, and in § 393, Rem. 26 and 27, and Book VI. those with 
Clauses, we shall limit this chapter chiefly to the construction with Cases and INFINI- 
TIVES, eens the student for the rest partly to the Lexicons, partly to the chapters 
mentioned. 
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In some connections completing objecta take the form of Adverbs or Adjectives, aa : 
Latine loqui, disertuin facere. See below, Nos. UL. and LY. 


§ 457. Many verbs require but one completing object 
(Rem. 3), and are then said to govern a SIMPLE OBJECT or com- 
plement. But other verbs require two different complements 
(a compound object), joined to each other. Thus the verbs 
cepisse, interficere, obedire, vereri, dicere are construed with 
SIMPLE, but permittere, prohibere, dure, persuadére with com- 
POUND objects. 

Rem. 4. It is customary to indicate the construction of a given verb in an abridged form 
by means of the different cases of the indetinite aiguis. To denote that a verb governs 
the GENITIVE, DATIVE, ACCUSATIVE OF ABLATIVE Of the PERSON, We connect it with q@di- 
cujus (alcjs), alicui, aliquem, aliqvo. The ACCUSATIVE Of & 1HING is indicated by aliquid , 
the GENITIVE, DATIVE, OF ABLATIVE Of @ THING by alieujus rei, alicut red, aliqud re. Thus 
condemnare dliquem adlicujus ret means that condemunare is construed with the accusative 
of the Person, and the genitive of the Thing. /ortdri aliquem ad aliquid indicates that 
hortdri eoverns the accusative of the Person and the preposition ad with an accusative 


of the Thing. #ripere alicent aliquid means that eriperé is construed with the dative of 
the Person and the accusative of the Thing. 


§ 458. Verbs which are construed with a completing object 
in the Accusative are called TransiTIvE; all other verbs re- 
quiring completing objects are called INTRANSITIVE. NEUTER 
verbs are those that require no object at all. The completing 
objects of transitive verbs are called TRANSITIVE OBJEcTS. 


Rem. 5. Thus tnterficere is a transitive, obedire an intransitive, and dor- 
mire a neuter verb. Mauy verbs, transitive in English, have intransitive 
equivalents in Latin, as: obedire, to obey; resistere, to resist; nocére, to 
hurt; parcere, to spare; tnridcre, to envy ; furére, to favor; persuadére, to 
persuade, all of which govern the Dative in Latin, while their English 
equivalents govern the Objective. 

§ 459. The construction of Latin verbs is often modified, 
when they are placed in the Passive Voice.’ Only TRANSITIVE 
verbs form a complete Passive. Any Transitive (unless it be a 
Deponent) may be changed into a Passive form, without affect- 
ing the sense, by making the transitive object the Subject of the 
Passive voice, and changing the active subject, if the verb has 


any, into the passive agent (§ 131, 2), as: 


ActIvE: Miles labérem perfert. 
Passive: Labor a milite perfertur. 


1 Hence, to determine the construction of a verb, it must be always taken in its 
ACTIVE voice. 
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§ 460. Inrersonat Passives (in the 3d pers. sing.) are 
formed : 

1) As in English, from verbs that are construed with CLAUSEs. 
Such clauses must be considered as the SupsEcts of the imper- 
sonal Passive (§ 74, c), as: Cesari nuntidtum est, Helvetios per 
provinciam iter facere condri, It was announced to Casar, that 
the Helvetians were attempting to march through the province. 
Ces. B. G. 1,°7. 

2) Contrary to the English idiom, from INTRANSITIVE and 
NEUTER Verbs, without any subject at all (§ 74, a), as: Pugnd- 
tur, a battle is fought, people fight (literally: 2 7s fought). 
Mihi obeditur, Lam obeyed (literally: JZ¢ 7s obeyed to me). 


Rem. 6. The Passive of transitive verbs (§ 459) which has the transitive 
object for its subject, is called PERSONAL Passtve. When transitive verbs 
are used without their objects, they are sometimes, but rarely, placed in the 
form of impersonal passives. 

Rem. 7. In the impersonal passives the active subject takes the same form 
of the PASSIVE AGENT, as in the personal passive, as: Pugndtur a nobis, a 
battle is fought by us (literally: 2 2 fought by us). 

Rem. 8. All tenses and moods of the verb, except the Imperative, admit 
of an impersonal passive in the 3d pers. sing., as: Peccabitur in hoc judicio, 
Wrongs will be committed in this trial. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 68.—Antea ratibus 
navigabdtur, Formerly people sailed on rafts. Plin. 1, 7,56.—Quum sedeatur 
aut ambulétur, when one sits or walks. Gell. N. A. 2,2. The compound 
tenses of the Passive must then always take their participles in the NEUTER 
GENDER, as: tentum est, people came. 

Rem. 9. If the English equivalents of Latin intransitive verbs are trans- 
itive (Rem. 5), the English verb forms a personal, but the Latin an zmper- 
sonal passive. In this case the English subject must be changed into the 
Latin intransitive object, as: Zhe king is obeyed by the people, regi a populo 
obeditur (literally: It is obeyed to the king by the people). The Latin 
verb must here always be placed in the 3d pers. SINGULAR, although the 
English verb should be in the Plural, or in the first or second person, as: 
Lhe captives are spared, captivis parcitur (it is spared to the captives). L£ 
was persuaded, mili persuasum est (it was persuaded to me). You will be 
envied, vobis invidebitur (it will be envied to you). 

item. 10. If the impersonal passive has no intransitive object that may 
be made the subject in English, the translation is made in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. The Latin verb is translated by an English transitive objective 
phrase, in which case the object is made the passive personal subject, 
as: Pugndtur,a battle is fought (pugnadre, to fight a} attle)—Apud Me- 
tellum cendium est, dinner was taken with Metellus (cwndare, to take din- 
ner).— Post cenam ambulabitur, atter dinner a walk will be taken.— 
Consurgitur ex consilio, the meeting is adjourned (it is risen from the 
meeting). 
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9 Sometimes an English noun with a personal or impersonal predi- 
cate (' there is”) may be employed for the Latin impersonal passive, as: 
Pugnabdtur, there was a tight.—Arriter donicitum est, the struggle was 
hard.—Cuncurritur, there is a gathering.—Ziéc bene dormitur, here are 
good arrangements for sleeping. 

8 Often the indefinite English subjects “ people,’ “one,” “ they,” 
“we”? may be employed, as: Cum ad castra ventum exset, when they had 
come to the camp (literally: when it had been come to the camp).— 
Sepe sine caus rudetur, People often laugh without cause.—S¢: hieme 
navigdtur, if one sails in the winter. 

Rem. 11. PASSIVE INFINITIVES are used impersonally, the same as act- 
ive impersonals (} 82, 4): 

1. When they are OBJECT INFINITIVEs, dependent on one of the 
verbs posse, nequire, debéere, sulére, incipere (coepisse), desinere. The 
first four of these verbs retain their active form, and are placed in the 
3d pers. sing., while the objcct-infinitive, dependent on them, takes the 
form of an impersonal passive. But the verbs ¢ne/pere (coepisse) and desi- 
nere take the impersonal passive form inthe 3d sing. ; capisse forms then 
the perfect ceptum est, and desinere : desitum est; as: Hostibus resisti non 
potuit, the enemy could not be resisted (literally : it could not be resisted 
to the enemies). Ambuldri debet, a walk must be taken.—Liberes et mulie- 
bribus parci solet, Generally children and women are spared.— Ut fieri 8o- 
let, as it is usually the case (literally : as 2 ts accustomed to be done). But: 
Pugnari CoEPTUM EST (not cepit), fighting commenced (it was com- 
menced to be fought); obsidéri DESITUM EST, the siege was discontinued 
(it was ceased to be besieged). 

2. When they are PrepicatTEs of Infinitive-clauses. In clauses of 
this kind the subject-accusative is always understood, as: Duci nuntia- 
tum est, totis castris trepiddrt, it was announced to the general that con- 
sternation prevailed in the whole camp (literally: that it was trembled 
in the whole camp).—ZJntellexit, stbi his calumniis non admodum nocért 
he saw that he was not much injured by these calumnies. , 


EXAMPLEsS.* 


1. Acriter utrimque (on both sides) usque ad vesperum pugnatum est. 
Crs. B. G. 1, 50.—2. Proelio equestri (§ 22) inter duas acies pugnatum est. 
Ib. 2, 9.—3. Celeriter ad castra concursum' est. Ib. 2, 33.— 4. Quum de 
trumento satis esset provisum.? Ib. 3, 3.—5. Oppidum paucis diebus (9 435 
R. 88) quibus® eo (¢hzther) ventum erat, expugnatum est. Ib. 3, 23.— 6. Ac- 
cessum est* ad Britanniam omnibus navibus. ‘Tb. 5, 8.—7. Cum a Cotta pri- 
misque ordinibus acriter resisterétur. Ib. 5, 30.— 8. Non sine periculo in 
castris manétur. Ib. 5, 31.—9. Seevitum est’ in ceteros Trojanos. Liv. 1, 1.— 
10. Numquam sine aliqua lectidne® apud eum coendtum cst. Nep. Att. 14.— 
11. Via qua Hennam’ itur. Cic. Verr. 2, 48—12. Cum satis erit ambu- 
latum, requiescémus.’ Cic. Leg. 1,4.— 18. Non modo non invidétur illi, sed 
etiam favetur. Cic. Off. 2,13—14. Ut Greco more’ biberétur. Cic. Verr. 
Sa a a oR ae 

*In place of the former exercises for translating from Latin into English, literal ex- 
trmets taken from the Latin authors will now be given as examples, which the student 


should translate into English. ; ; ; 

1 To run.—? To make provision for something.—* Quibus instead of postquam.—* To 
make an approach.—5 Sevire, to commit crueltics ; to kill cruelly.—* Reading.—’ A town 
in Sicily.—® To repose, rest.—® After the Greek fashion. 
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3, 26.—15. His persuadéri non poterat, ut diutius morarentur. Ces. B. G. 
2, 10.—16. Quum subsidio” ventri non posset. Ib. 3, 3—17. Ubi intellexit 
Cesar, eis nocéri non posse. Ib. 3, 14.—18. Ubi intellexit, ultro™ ad se ve- 
niri. Ib. 5, 56.— 19. Per totam Italiam trepidari coeptum est. Liv. 39, 17.— 
20. Populus Rom@nus intelligit, secum actum esse” pessime. Cic. Verr. 2, 
1, 50.—21. Dici'* a defensdre coeptum est. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 89.— 22. Dixit 
sibi non esse itum obviam (§ 433, R. 31), ne tum quidem cum iri maxime 
( just) debuit.* Cic. Att. 2, 1.—23. Dubium non est, debellari*® eo die cum 
Samnitibus potuisse. Liv. 7, 28.—24. Negat jucunde posse vivi, nisi cum 
virtite vivdtur. Cic. Tusc. 3, 20.— 25. Nec vero universo generi humdno, 
sed etiam singulis a Deo consuli’ solet. Cic. Nat. D. 2, 65.— 26. Jam pri- 
dem’ contra eos desitum est disputdri. Cic. Fin. 2, 13.—27. Habitari ait 
Xenophanes in lund. Cic. Ac. 2,39.—De provinciis decedatur, in urbem- 
que redeatur. Ib. Leg. 3, 8. 


II. ConstrRucrion OF THE VERB WITH COMPLETING PREDICATES 
(PREDICATE-N OMINATIVE). 


§ 461. The Predicates connected with VERBs are either 
COMPLETING or ACCESSORY. The form of the comPLETING Predi- 
cate is that of an ADJECTIVE or NOUN; that of an ACCESSORY 
Predicate, a ParTIcIPLE, expressed or understood. 


Rem. 12. In the phrase Homérus cecus fuit, or Homérus poéta furt, the 
words cecuvs and poéla are completing Predicates. In the phrase Epami- 
nondas vincens mortuus est, the participle oincens is an ACCESSORY Predicate. 
Thus the adjective tristes in Sequani tristes terram intuentur, Ces. B.G. 1, 
32 (the Sequani look sad on the ground), and the noun pretor in Atbutius 
pretor in provinciam abut (He went as pretor to the province), are ACCES- 
sory Predicates, the participle bezng of the copula being understood in both 
words. Completing Predicates form together with their governing verbs 
only one single Predicate, and only one phrase with the common subject; 
but accessory Predicates form a combined phrase together with the prin- 
cipal predicative phrase. Epaminondas vincens mortuus est may be resolved 
into the two predicative phrases: Hpaminondas vicit and Hpaminondas mor- 
tuus est. Wbutius pretor abit consists of the two predicative phrases: 
Hbutius abiit, Abutius praetor fuit. 

Rem. 13. Accessory predicates must be distinguished from nouns in Ap- 
position, with which they are very similar in form. The latter are ATTRIB- 
UTES of their governing Nouns, while the former are PREDICATES, logically 
united with the principal predicate. 


§ 462. The verbs which (in certain significations) require 
the addition of compLtreTine Predicates, are: 1) the verb esse, as 
copula; 2) the verbs fiert and vidéri ($§ 132, 133); 3) the verbs 
evadere (in the meaning “to become,” “to turn out”), manére 

10 To assist, to help.—1! Voluntarily.—!2 Agere cum aliquo, to treat somebody.—}* Di- 


cere, to plead.—" Inst. of debuisset, ought to have.—!5 Dedelidre, to finish a (the) war.— 
16 Consulere alicui, to take care for somebody.—!7 Long since. 


\ 
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and permanére (to remain), existere (in the meaning “to come 
out,” “to be”); 4) the Passives of those transitive verbs which 
in certain significations require & DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE, a8 creadri 
and eligi, to be elected; declaradri, to be declared ; appellari, 
vocdri, and dici, to be called; judicdri, habéri, and existimdri, 
to be held, considered, and several others. (See p. 101.) 

If these verbs are FINITE, their completing predicates must 
be in the NOMINATIVE case. 


1. Hannibal pretor factus eat, postquam rer fuerat, Nep. Wann. 7.— 

2. Sulle severitas acerba! riderétur, nisi multis humanitatis condimen- 

tis? mitigarétur.? Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 7.—3. Fuerat Athtnis adolescens : 4 

perfectus Hpicuréus® evaserat. Cic. Brut. 35.—4. Mustidiosa® mollesque 

mentes evddunt civium. Cic. Rep. 1, 43.— 5. Si quando’ aliquod somni- 
um verum evaserit. Cic. Div. 2,53.— 6. Vereor ne hec quoque letitia vera 
evddat. Liv. 23, 12.—7. Erstitit Brutus cindex* nostre libertatis. Cic. ad 

Br. 8.—8. Omnes superidris anni munitiGnes’ ixlegre manébant. Ces. 

B. G. 6, 81.— 9. Antigonus ex Philippi amicis unus (alone) tneorruptus?® 

permanserat. Liv. 40,54.—10. Consules creantur Cesar et Servilius. Cees. 

B. C. 8, 1.— 11. Demosthenes a doctis oratorum princeps™ est judicdtus. 

Cic. Brut. 37. 

Rem. 14. For the agreement of the Predicate Nominatives in number 
and gender, see § 63, 1, 2, and §75. Poets sometimes place the predicative 
adjective in the neuter gender, even if the subject is a masculine or femi- 
nine noun, as: Varium et mutabile semper (est) femina, Virg. Ain. 4, 569. 
This anomaly is extremely rare in classical prose, and occurs with abstract 
nouns only, as: Omnium rerum* mors est extremum. Cic. Fam. 6, 21, 1. 

Rem. 15. For the agreement of the copula with the subject, see § 63, 2. 
When the subject and predicate-noun are of different numbers, the copula 
sometimes agrees with the number of the predicate-noun, instead of agree- 
ing with that of the subject, as: Aude nunc de tuo consulatu dicere, cujus 
Suit tnitium ludi compitalicit.* Cic. Pis. 4.— Gens universa Veneti appellati 
(sunt). Liv. 1, 1. 

Rem. 16. The verb “to appear” in connection with a predicate-adjective 
or noun must not be translated by apparére, but by vidert. Apparére has 
the signification “ to seem” only in post-classical prose, as: Rhetorica apud 
Romanos utilis honestaque apparuit. Suet. Rhet.1. In classical prose appa- 
vére is construed with an infinitive clause: Ut pardtum indicem esse ap- 
paréret. Liv. 40, 55. 

Rem. 1%. Strictly speaking, there is only one copula, and one verb, which can be said to 
require COMPLETING PREDICATES, namely the verb esse. All other verbs. mentioned § 462, 
in their original meanings contain predicates, complete in themselves. Thus the verb 
Jieri properly means ** to be made”; videri, to be seen; manére, to stay ; exislere, to step 
out; evadere, to walk out, to escape. Hence the predicates, connected with these verbr in 
their original significations can only be accessory. This frisfis vidclur originally means, 


1 Painful.—? Flavoring, condiment.—’ Mitigate.—4Aa a young man.—5An Epicnrean.— 
6 Fastidious.—? Inst. of aliguando.once.—8 Defender.—® Fortification.—!° Uncorrupted.— 
11 The first.—!2 The gamcs of the cross-roads, celebrated in honor of the Lares. 

* This genitive is equivalent to an absolute neuter (§ 360), which explains in this 
passage the neuter gender of the predicative adjective. 
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Ic ts seen (being) sad ; Consul victor exstitit, the Consul came out as (being) a conqueror. 
Si equites incolumes evasissent, if the horsemen had escaped unharmed. Liv. 39, 50. In this 
sentence incolumes is evidently an AccEssoRY predicate of evadere. But the mentioned 
verbs, from being frequently connected with accessory predicates, have been gradually 
connected with the idea of the copuLa, contained in the accessury predicates, and thus 
assumed the new meanings ‘*‘to become,” ‘to seem,’ *‘to remain.’’ Hence the ques- 
tion, whether a predicate-noun or adjective must be considered as & COMPLETING or as an 
ACCESSORY predicate, depends simply on the connection of the copula. If the idea of the 
copula is contained in the GOVERNING VERB (which is a/ways the case with fleri and vidéri), 
the predicative word must be considered ay a COMPLETING predicate. But when the 
copula (as participle) must be understood with the accompanying adjective or noun, the 
latter must be considered as accEssory predicates. Thus it is erroneous, to reckon the 
verbs mori and nasci, a3 BOMe grammarians do, among those verbs that are construed 
with predicate-nominatives, as: Nemo nascitur dives, Sen. 20, Nobody is born (being) 
rich. Invictus morior, Nep. Ep. 9, I die (being) unconquered. 


§ 463. Verbs generally can take completing predicates only 
when they are FINITE or INFINITIVES,. 

1. SUBJECT-INFINITIVES and the Infinitives in INFINITIVE- 
CLAUSES take their completing Predicates in the AccusATIVE. 


1. Consulem fiert valde utile Mario videbatur. Cic. Off. 3, 20.—2. Non 
esse cupidum,'* pecunia est; non esse emdcem," vectigal’® est; contentum 
vero suis rebus esse, Maxime sunt certissimaque divitiz. Cic. Par. 6,3.— 
3. Magnis in laudibus’* tota fere fuit Greecid, vtctdrem Olympie”’ citari.'* 
Nep. pref.— 4. Id enim ipsum est summi oratoris,’* summum oratérem 

‘populo vidért. Cic. Brut.50.— 5. Traditum®® est, Hom@rum cecum fuisse. 
Cic. Tusc. 5, 89.—6. Non patiar flagitiis tuis me infamem?? jfiert. Terent. 
Heaut. 5, 4, 14.—'7. Princtpem™* se esse mavyult quam vidéri. Cic. Off. 1, 
19.— 8. Judicibat, eos non posse oratores evadere. Cic. de Or. 1, 28.— 
9. (Romulus dixit) se deum esse et Quirinum vocari. Cic. Rep. 2, 10.— 10. 
Scimus regem Persea?* ab populo Romano appellatum (esse). Liv. 41, 24. 


2. OssEct-INFINITIVES take their completing Predicates in 
the Nominativz, when their governing verbs are FINITE. 


1. Cato esse quam tidért bonus maltbat. Sall. Cat. 54, 6.—2. Oracula 
evanuérunt** postquam homines minus creduli”* esse ceeptrunt. Cic. Div. 
2,57.—3. Quero ex te, cogitarisne augur fiert in Metellilocum. Ib.Vatin. 
8.—4. Senilis” stultitia deliratio (silliness) appelldri solet. Ib. Sen. 11. 


Rem. 18. The AccusaTIVE case of the completing Predicate in Subject- 
Infinitives must be explained from the construction of the Accusative with 
the Infinitive. Subject-Jnfinitives always have an UNCERTAIN PERSON for 
their logical subject. The sentence “It is preferable to be free,” means 
“Tt is preferable that one is free” ( prestat “ aliquem” liberum esse). Hence 
the cAsE of the completing Predicate in Subject-Infinitives must be an 
ACCUBATIVE, and its gender the MascuLINE. See § 78. 

Rem. 19. It is different, when the impersonal Predicates are connected 
with PERSONAL OBJECTs. These objects are then at the same time the 
logical Subjects of the Subject-infinitive, and hence the completing Predi- 
cates of the latter must agree with the object of the impersonal Predicate 


13 Greedy.—!4 Eager to buy.—! A rent.—!* It was a great glory.—!7’ In the Olympic 
games.—!* Same as declarart.—)® ** That very circumstance is the mark of a great orator.” 
—?° It has been reported.—?! Infamous. —?? The first, the foremost.—?% Greek accusative 
of Perseus.—* Evanescere, to vanish.—?5 Credulous.—** Of old men. 
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in case, gender, and number (§ 94, Rem. 3). This case is the DaTrvE, when 
the verbs licet and necesse est are connected with objects in the Dative, as: 
In republica mthi negligents esse non licet. Cic. Att. 1,17,6. Sometimes, but 
rarely, even in this connection the completing Predicate is found in the 
accusative singular masculine according to the rule in Rem. 18. See for 
the particulars of this construction p. 617, 9. 

Rem. 20. Participles are but rarely construed with completing Predi- 
cates. This rule hus two exceptions: : 

1. The participle of the copula esse, which as such does not exist, may be 
understood in the construction of the Absolute Ablatives. The predicative 
adjective or noun is then placed in the Ablative, as: Cicerone vivo, while 
Cicero was living. See § 397. 

2. The Participles of the Passive verbs, mentioned § 462, No. 4, are 
sometimes construed with completing Predicates, but only a) in the con- 
struction with Absolute Ablatives, 4) in other Participial Clauses, if the 
participle is either in the Nominative or Accusative. The completing 
Predicates agree then always with the governing participles, and hence in 
the construction of the Absolute Ablatives are placed in the Ablative case. 

1. InprImis quod Aiduos, fratres consanguineosque”’ srepenumero a senétu appelldtos, 
in servitite vidébat Germanorum tenéri. Ces. B. G,. 1, 33.— 2. Magistro equitum®*® creato 

Jjilio. Liv. 4, 46.—3. Hasdrubale tnperatore sutfecto.2* Nep. Hann. 3.—4. Consulibusa 

certioribus factis.2° Liv. 45, 21.—5. Consul, uno omnium (of all persons alone) cerliore 


facto colléga, in provinciam abiit. Liv. 41, 10.—6. Post declaradtos consudes Albiuuin 
et PisOnem, Liv. 40, 37.—7%. Tribdnis sontibus?! judicatis.2? Liv. 29, ¥9.—s. DolabellZ 


hoste decr&to. Cic. Phil. 11, 7. 

3. In poetry and postclassical prose Participles in the DATIVE are some- 
times construed with completing Predicates in the same case. With ACCEs- 
ans Predicates this construction occurs even in classical prose (p. 256, 

BS. 3). 


1. Remittit33 tamen Octaviadnus Antonio hosti judicito amIcos omnes. Suet. Oct. 17. 
2. Maximo tibi civi evadere contigit.34 Val. Max. 3. 6,3.—3. Pro patria mori non licuit © 
illi sapientissimo ab Appoline judicato Socrati, Plin. H. N. 7%, 31, 30. 


4. Participles in the GENITIVE cannot take completing predicates, but 
they sometimes take ACCEssoRy predicates, agreeing with them in the 
genitive ; as: Species tnsontis interemptr fil, the image of his innocently- 
killed son. Liv. 40, 56. See p. 256, Oss. 3. — 

§ 464. PrepicativE Genirive.—The Predicate-nominative, 
denoting the GENERAL idea of a Person or Thing, is often. omit- 
ted and understood, when an ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVE is dependent 
on it. The GENITIVE has then the office of a completing Predi- 
cate in the same manner as an absolute adjective performs the 
function of a substantive (§ 353); as: Hac domus Sempronii 
est (instead of res Sempronii), this house is the property of 
Sempronius.— Condemnare judicis est (instead of res, officitum 
judicis), to condemn is the duty (the affair, business) of the 


27 Cousine.—28 Maater of the horse.—?* Elected general.—3* Certior fio, I am informed 
ens **T become more certain ’’).—3! Sona, guilty.—*? To pronounce, declare, —*3i. ¢, 
e allowed all of A.’s friends tu join him.—* Jt fell to your lot. 
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judge.— Gajus summe audacie fuit (instead of homo summa 
audacie), Gajus was a man of the greatest boldness. 
! Genitives of this kind are called PREpDICATE-GENITIVES. 


Rem. 21. This Genitive, which is conceived to depend on a noun of 
GENERAL import, must be distinguished from the Genitive referring to a 
noun, previously mentioned. The former is analogous to an ABSOLUTE, the 
latter to a DISJUNCT adjective (§ 353). The English language generally 
employs here the demonstrative that or the indefinite numeral one as gov- 
erning word, while the Latin does not use any governing word at all, but 
supplies it from the text, as: Ut tuum factum aliéni hominis, meum vero 
conjunctissimi et amicissimi esse videdtur, Cic. Fam. 1,9; So that thy action 
seems thai of a stranger, but mine that of a most intimate friend. 

§ 465. The Predicate-Genitive is used 1) to express POSSEs- 
SION, or relations conceived as a Possession (Genitive of the 
possessor); 2) to denote those relations which an IMPERSONAT 
Predicate has to its subject-infinitive or to a subject-clause 
(ImpERSONAL PREDICATE-GENITIVE) ; 3) to denote QUALITIES or 
relations conceived as qualities of a Person or THIne (QUALI 
TATIVE GENITIVE). 


Rem. 22. Predicate-Genitives are connected not only with esse, but with 
all verbs having the force of the copula ( jiért, vidéri, etc. Liv. 1, 39).* 


§ 466, 1. The Genitive of the PossEssor, in connection with 
the copula, is generally rendered by “to belong to” or “to be the 
property of, as: Omnia, que mulieris fuérunt, viri fiunt, all 
that has belonged to the wife, becomes the property of the hus- 
band. Cic. Top. 4.— Ut disceptarent, quid cujusque esset, that 
they disputed what was the property of each. Liv. 42, 23. 
This genitive is changed into a POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE, when the 
possessor is expressed by a personal pronoun: Omnia, que mea 
fuérunt, vestra facta sunt, all that belonged to me, has become 
your property (yours). 

Rem. 23. Sometimes not the PERSON, but abstract ideas to which some- 
thing is conceived to belong, especially the idea of True, are expressed 
by this Genitive, as: Von hujus temporis ista ratio est, that method belongs 


not tu this time. Lllius temporis (etatis) fuit Anaxagoras, to that time (age) 
belonged Anaxagoras. 


2. The ImpzRsonat Predicate-Genitive is differently trans- 
lated according to the relation expressed. Such genitives 


ee 


* For their connection with the verbs, governing a double accusative, see p. 102, 2.76. 
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must be conceived, as if the nouns res, offictum, munus, indi- 
cium (affair, matter, business, duty, province, sign, evidence) 
were the proper predicates. Often they are rendered by simple 
predicative adjectives, or other predicates, corresponding to the 
indicated relation, as: Cujusvis hominis est erradre, Cic. Phil. 
12, 2, it is in the nature of every man to err (every man is liable 
to error). Inimicis confidere summe stultitie est, to trust 
enemies is a mark (evidence) of the greatest folly. 2st bont 
principis legibus obtemperare, it is the duty of a good ruler to 
obey the laws. Hoc non est tue gravitdtis atque auctoritatis, 
this is incompatible with thy dignity and position. Consulum 
est vidére, ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat, it is the business 
(province) of the consuls to see, that the republic may not suffer. 

When this relation is expressed by a personal pronoun, the 
latter is changed into a possessive adjective in the neuter 
singular: Mostrum est, vidére ne irrita lex sit, it is our duty to 
see that the law be not ineffectual. 

3. The QUALITATIVE GENITIVE is either translated by the 
preposition 07, in which case a governing noun of general im- 
port is often introduced, or by an ADJECTIVE, or by the verb to 
have (in connection with the copula), as: Gajus summe fuit 
prudentie, G. was a man of the greatest prudence. Critogné- 
tus magne apud plebem auctoritatis furl, Cr. was of great in- 
fluence (very influential, had great influence on) with the people. 
—Hoc maximi momenti est, this is of the greatest importance (is 
very important). 

This form of the Predicate-genitive is often used to introduce 
the relations of WEIGHT, MEASURE and NUMBER 4s predicates, as 
if these were qualities of the subject, as: Murus fuit pedum 
sedecim, the wall was of sixteen feet (was sixteen feet long). 
Legio trium millium peditum fuit, the legion was (consisted) 
of three thousand foot-soldiers. 


I. 1. (Negavit Cesar) Galliam potius esse Ariovist: quam populi Ro- 
mani. Ces. B. G. 1, 45.—2. Jam me Pompéjz totum” esse scis. Cic. Fam. 
2,13, 2.—3. Hic versus Plawti non est. Cic. Fam. 9, 15.—4. Bello Gallice 


85 Wholly. 
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preter Capitolium atque arcem omnia hostium erant. Liv. 6, 40.—5. Nols 
(a city) senatus Romanorum, plebs Hannibalis erat. Liv. 23, 39.— 6. Thebse 
popuii Romani jure belli facts sunt. Liv. 33, 13.— 7. Existimavérunt, de 
summna?® belli non swum judicium,*’ sed tmperatoris esse. Cees. B. G. 1, 
41.— 8. Petulantia®® et libido magis adolescentium est quam senum. Cic. 
Sen. 11.—9. Damnatio® est judicum, poena*® legis—10. Non recusimus 
quin*? omnia, propter que bellum initum est, vestra sint. Liv. 80, 30.— 
11. Curio fuit igitur ejusdem @tdtis fere. Cic. Brut. 32.— 12. Ejusdem fere 
temporis fuit eques Romanus, C. Titius. Ib. 45. 


II. 1. Judicis est, semper in causis ‘? verum sequi. Cic. Off. 2, 14.— 
2. Adolescentis est, majores natu veréri. Ib. 1,34—3. Non minus est im- 
peratoris, consilio superfre quam gladio. Ces, B. C. 1, 72.— 4. Fortis animé 
et constantis est, non perturbari in rebus asperis.** Cic. Off. 1, 23.— 5. Nihil 
est tam angusti animi tamque parvi quam amare divitias. Ib. 1, 20.— 
6. Magni est ingenii, sevocire‘* mentem a sensibus. Cic. Tusc. 1, 16.— 
7, Est ejus qui dat, non ejus qui petit, conditidnes dicere pacis. Liv. 30, 
30.— 8. Id enim ipsum est summi oratorzs, summum oratdérem populo videri. 
Cic. Br. 50.—9. Doctoris*® intelligentis*® est, vid@re quo ferat*’ natira sua 
quemque. Cic. Br. 56.—10. Mentiri non est meum. Ter. Heaut. 3, 2, 38.— 
11. Si cujusqguam, certe tuum est, nihil preeter virtltem in bonis ducere.*® 
Cic. Fin. 3, 3—12. Nostrum est ferre modice**® populi voluntates. Cic. 
Planc. 4.—138. Tempori cedere semper sapientis-est habitum. Cic. Div. 4, 
9.— 14. Duri hominis, vel vix hominis vidétur, pcriculum capitis®® inferre« 
multis.°? Cic. Off. 2, 14. 

III. 1. P. Mureena multe industrig et magni laddris fuit. Cic. Brut. 67.— 
2. Vir bonus summe pretitis erga deum est. Sen. Ep. 76.—3. Magni 
judicii, summe etiam facultdtis®* esse debebit®* orator. Cic. Or. 21.— 
4. Virtus tantdrum oirium est, ut se ipsa tuedtur. Cic. Tusc. 5, 1, 2.— 
5. Hannibal tumulum™ tutum, commodumque alidqui,** nisi quod®® longin- 
que aquationis®*’ erat, cepit.°* Liv. 30, 29.—6. Philocles animadvertébat,** 
se nulllus moments apud exercitum esse. Nep. Alc. 8.—7. Id est maximi 
moments et ponderis. Cic. in Vat. 4.—8. Reliquum spatium quod est pedum 
sexcentdrum. Ces. B. G. 1, 38.— 9. Fluminis altitido® erat circiter pedum 
trium. Ib. 2,18.— 10. Xerxis classis mille et ducentarum navium fuit. Nep. 
Them. 2, 5. 

Rem. 24. For the distinction between the Genitive and Dative of the 
Possessor see p. 82. <A peculiar formula of the Genitive of the Possessor 
is the phrase ditions alicujus esse or fieri, to be or become subject to some- 
body (literally to be of somebody's rule), as: Urbes, que Carthaginiensium 
cs reseeag erant, Liv. 30, 9.— Albani ditionis aliéne (to foreign rule) facti erant. 

iv. 1, 25. 

Rem. 25. The IMPERSONAL PREDICATE-GENITIVE Often consists of an 
absolute adjective in the Genitive Singular, denoting “ persons in general,” 
with the force of an impersonal predicative adjective (§ 77), as: Stulti est, 


3¢ On the administration of the war.—%? Construe: Judiciam de summé belli non 
suum esee, sed imperatiris. —38 Brivolity.—— 9? Condemnation.—‘® The penal provisions.— 
41 We do not object leet.—*? Trials.—‘3 Under difticulties.—*4 To sever.—*5 Teacher.— 
46 Intelligent.—*7 Literally: whither his nature carries everybody. Translate: what are 
every one’s natural tendencies, a sentence which, literally translated, would make very 
bad Latin.—‘® Literally: to reckon among (§ 453, R. 75) the goods. We say in English: 
among the blessings.—*® With composure.—®° Life.—§! To bring on many.—? Talent.— 
$3 Will heave to be.—*4 A hillock.—55In other reapects.—®* Except that.—®? Too distant 
from the eupply of water.—®* To occupy.—*®® To perceive.—®® Depth. 
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rebus inantbus commoreri, it is foolish (literally: 7 ts the mark of a foolish 
person) to be impressed by worthless matters (trifles). The Latin does not 
employ adjectives of one termination (§ 213), and especially not those with 
consonant-stems (§ 216) as impersonal predicates. Instead of these the 
form of an impersonal Predicate-Genitive is almost always used. Thus it 
would be unusual to say, Tacére prudens esi, it is prudent to be silent, in- 
stead of Zacére prudentis est (it is the mark of a prudent man). 


1. Est prudentis sustinére (/o resist) impetum benevolentie. Cic. Am. 17.—2. Neglice- 
re quid de ge quisque sentiat, non solum arrogantis est sed omnTno dissolati.¢! Cic. Off, 
1, 28.—3. In tranquillo ®? tempestatem adversam °* optdre dementis est. Cic. Off. 1, 24. 


Rem. 26. The Genitive of QUALITY must always be connected with an 
attributive adjective. Thus, instead of “ He was a man of wealth,’ we must 
say in Latin “ He was a man of great wealth,” or ‘“ He was a wealthy 
( pecuniosus) man.” 

Rem. 2%. The Genitive of quality oftener occurs in the form of an Ar- 
TRIBUTIVE than in that of &@ PREDICATIVE phrase, as: Periclem, spectate 
virtutis virum, Just., Pericles, a man of eminent qualities — Aruntem mitis 
tngenit juvenem, Liv., Aruns, a youth of a sweet character.— Ager quatuor 
jugerum, Liv., a field of four acres (a four-acre lot). In predicative phrases 
the ABLATIVE of QUALITY, which has the same meaning as the qualitative 
genitive, is far more frequent than the latter. The Ablative of Quality is 
properly an OBJECT, which probably has been introduced in consequence 

@ of an omitted governing participle, such as “endowed,” “ provided” ( predi- 
tus, orndtus), as: Gajus magno ingenio furt (instead of Gajus m. t. preditus 
Suit), G. was a man of great genius.—Ailites bono animo fuerunt, the sol- 
diers were of good cheer. 

1. (Comperit®4 Creear) ipsum esse Dumnorigem®s summa avdacid, magna apud ple- 
bem gratid. Cex. B. G. 1, 18.— 2. Agesilaus stafurd®* fuit humili et corpore exiguo. Nep. 
Ages, 8.— 3. Cato in omnibus rebus singulari fuit prudentid et industria. Nep. Cato 3.— 
4. Herodotus tanta est ruentid, ut me quidem maguopere delectet. Cic. de Or. 2, 13. 
—5. Summo iste quidem dicitur tngenio tuisse. Cic. Brut. 5s. 

Rem. 28. Regarding the difference between the GENITIVE and ABLATIVE 
‘of QUALITY, we remark: 1) that both forms are indiscriminately used in 
the delineation of character and special qualities, although the ablative is 
far more frequent. 2) We must use the ABLATIVE in describing external 
qualities (example No. 2) and momentary dispositions, as iu the phrase : 
bono animo esse. 8) We must use the GENITIVE, when the predicate refers to 
number, weight, and measure (§ 466. Compare examples II]. Nos. 8, 9, 10). 


Rem. 29. The ABLATIVE of quality is, like the genitive, also used at- 
TRIBUTIVELY, especially as an apposition, in which relation the genitive is 
extremely rare. 

1. Mureena, mediocri®? ingenio, sed magno studio rerum veterum. Cic. Brat. 67.— 

2. Erat inter Labiénum atque hostem difficili ¢ransitu®? flumen ripisque preruptis.°® 


Ces. B. G. 6, 7.—3. Dionysius ad mensam eximid sormd puerves jJuasit consistere.7° 
Cic. Tusc. 5, 21.—4. Cesar Valerium Procillum, summa virldile et humanitdie adole- 


ecentem, ad Ariovistum misit. Cs. B. G. 1, 47. 


§ 467. The form of a PrepicaTE-GENITIvVE is frequently 
used with the force and instead of a Predicate-Nominative, in 


61 Altogether perverse.—®? While the sca is tranquil (§ 453, R. 74).—*®? Unfavorable 
weather.—*+ Ascertained.—*5 Nom. Dumnorizx.—®® Statuere.—®’ Indifferent.—®® Crossing. 
—® Very steep.—?*® To wait at table (ad mensam). 
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order to represent an abstract predicate-noun, which in English 
has the indefinite article. This is especially the case with the 
nouns mos, consuetiido, jus. Instead of Mie fuit mos (hoc fuit 
jus) apud Romanos, the Latin frequently says: Hoc fuit moris 
(juris) apud Romdnos,* This was a custom with the Romans. 


1. Est enim hoc Gallics consuetudinis, ut viatdres™ etiam invitos™ con- 
sistere™ cogant. Cees. B. G. 4,5.—2. Negavit, moris esse Greecorum, ut in 
convivio virdrum mulieres accumberent.™ Cic. Verr. 1, 26.— 3. Marcellus 
id nec juris nec potestdtis™ suse esse dixit. Liv. 25, 7.—4. Quod Atdlis 
juris est, idem et nobis sit. Liv. 41, 24. 


Rem. 30. In the same way the neuters of ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES are fre- 

quently used as predicate-genitives, when they with the subject may form 
a partitive phrase (§§ 3%, 373), as: Demonstrant, sibi preter agri solum 
nihil esse reliqut, they show that nothing was left to them but the mere 
ground of their fields. Cwes. B. G. 1,11— Caesar quid sui consilii sit ostendit, 
Caesar explains what his purpose was. Ib. 1, 21. 
- § 468, Prepicate-Dative.—The predicate-noun, connected 
with the copula, assumes the form of the Dative in two con- 
structions: 1) that of the Dative of the PossEssor; 2) that of 
the aBsTRACT PREpDICATE-DaTIvE, which is also called the Da- 
tive of Purpose or the construction of the pouBLE DaTIVvE, 

1. The Dative of the PossEssor denotes the owner of the 
thing which is introduced as the grammatical suBsecTt. The 
verb esse in this connection is rendered by “to have,” “to own,” 
so that the Dative of the Possessor is turned into the English. 
suBJECT, and the Latin subject into the English onsectT pos- 
sessed, as: Domus et fuit omni suppellectile instructa, he had 
(owned) a house, provided with all conveniences. This dative 
is also used to express relations similar to possession, as rela- 
tionship, habits, opinions, and all that may be an object of “to 
have,” as: Frater mihi est, I have a brother; nobis aliud est 
negotium, we have another business. 


1. Homini cum deo similittdo” est. Cic. Leg. 1,8.—2. Semper in civi- 
tite (ei) guizbus opes’” null sunt, bonis’ invident. Sall. Cat. 37.— 3. Quot 


* This form must be considered as analogous to the PARTITIVE GENITIVE (hoc moris, 
inatead of hic mos). i 

72 Travellers.—72 Against their inclination.—7? To stop.—7’* Accumbere in convivio, 
literally: to lie down during a repast (§ 453, Rem, 78), since the Romans took their meals 
lying down. Translate: partook in a repast.—?® Literally: * that this was neither a right 
nor a power of his.” Tranelate: neither in his legal nor actual power.—’® Likeness.— 
17 Means.—7® Those that are well off. 
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homines, tot sententis :* suus evique mos est. Ter. Phorm. 2, 4, 14.— 

4. Dives est (is) cuz tanta possessio™ est, ut nihil optet amplius. Cic. Par. 

6, 1.— 5. Sibi mirum vide@ri (dixit Ariovistus), quid in sud Gallia, quam 

pele Vari aut Cesaré aut omnino populo Romano negotii esset. Cees. 
. G. 1, 34. 


Rem. 31. Here belongs the personal dative in the phrase mth (téb7, etc.) 
nomen or cognomen est, | have the name, Iam called. The name itself igs 
placed either in the NOMINATIVE, or, by attraction, in the DATIVE (agreeing 
either with nomen or with the dative of the Posscssor), or more rarely as 
attribute of nomen in the GENITIVE. 


1. Syracflais est fons aque dulcis, cui nomen Arefhitza est. Cic. Verr. 4, 58.—2. Ki 
morbo nomen eset avaricia. Cic. Tusc. 4, 11.—3. Attus Clausus, cui postea Apptio Claudio 
nomen fuit, Romam transfdgit.6! Liv. 2, 16.—4. Duo sunt Roscii, quorum alteri Capi- 


téni cogndmen est. Cic. Rosc. Am. 6. 
The kame construction takes place, when verbs other than esse form the predicate, in 


which case the name either avrees with the case of the word nomen, or is placed in the 
Dative, as: Hix artificibus nomen Ais(rionibus®? inditum’s (est), Liv. 7, 2.— Stirps,s4 
cui A scanium parentes dixére nomen. Liv. 1, 1.—Sometimes the name is placed in the 
nominative, althouvh the word nomen stands in another case, as: Aristides adeo excel- 
lébat, ut cognuomine justus sit appellatus, Nep. Arist. 1, where evidenuy two different 
constructions are mixed.— Calinio cognomen Chaucius usurpdre concessit. Suet. Claud. 24, 


Rem. 32. Between the DatIveE and the GENITIVE of the possessor there 
is the same ditference us between the English verbs “ fo haze” (to own) and 
“to belong to.” The GENITIVE of the possessor expressly or impliedly op- 
poses one possessor to another, while in the DATIVE of the possessor a 
certain property is represented as a part of the whole property of one and 
the same individual. Thus Sempronio ager est, qui, etc., means: Sempro- 
nius owns (among his other property) a field which, etc. But Dudbitatur 
hic ager sitne Sempronii means: It is doubted whether this field belongs to 


Sempronius (or another). 


§ 469. 2. The Azsrracr PrepicaTE-DaTIvVE is employed, 
when the Predicate is an aBsTRacT noun (as honor, obstacle, 
advantage), and when the Person concerned in the matter (the 
interested Person) is either mentioned or understood. Both the 
interested Person and the abstract Predicate-noun are then 
placed in the Dative Case.* The Dative of the interested 
Person is generally rendered by the preposition to or for, and 
the Predicate-Dative either by a Predicate-noun in the Nomina- 
tive, or by a predicative adjective, as: Hac res mihi honéri 
(emolumento, auxilio, impedimento, etc.) est, This is an honor 
(an advantage, help, obstacle, etc.) to me, or “is honorable, ad- 
vantageous, useful, awkward,” ete.—Cui bono est ? to whom is 
it of advantage? Cic. Phil. 2, 14. | 


79 Supply: sunt. The copula is frequently omitted in general assertions of this kind, 
—*0 Property.—®! To fice.—? The name Aisério (actor).—*®? Was given.—®** Offepring. 
* The Predicate-Dative is a species of Attraction, agreeing (against the general rules) 


with the Personal dative. 
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1. Virtiites hominibus decort glorieque sunt. Sen. Clem. 1, 3.—2. Magno 
malo est hominibus avaricia. Auct. Her. 2,24.—3. Pergite, adolescentes, 
atque in id studium incumbite,® ut et vobis hondrt, et wmicis utilitati, et 
reipublice emolumento esse possitis. Cic. Or. 1, 8.—4. (Hoc) Gals magno 
ad pugnam erat ¢mpedimento. Ces. B. G. 1, 25.—5. (Ariovistus dixit) ami- 
citiam populi Romani 8ibi ornamento® et presidio,*’ non detrimento esse 
oportére (ought). Cees. B. G. 1, 44. 


Rem. 33. The dative of the interested person is often understood, espe- 
cially when it refers to Persons in general, or when it is expressed in a 
following clause, as: Una res erat magno usut, One thing was very useful. 
Ces. B. G. 3, 14—Quod autem idem mestitiam meam reprehendit, idem 
jocum, magno argumento est, me in utroque fuisse moderdtum, but that the 
Same man censures my sadness and my jesting, is a strong proof that 
I was moderate in both. Cic. Phil. 2, 16. 


Rem. 34. The PREDICATE-DATIVE is also used with those verbs that have 
the force of the copula (§ 462), and as an AcCEssory predicate, in which 
case it is gencrally translated by a3, as: Puupertas probro habéri cepta est, 
Sall. Cat. 12, Poverty began to be considered a disgrace.— Pericles agros 
suos dono reipublice dedit, P. gave his lands as a present to the republic. 
Just. 3,7. See p. 256, Ons. 2. 


§ 470, OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE VERB esee.—1. The Latin verb 
esse, as the English verb @o be, is often not a mere copula, but has the mean- 
ing “ to be in a certain state,” “to behave,” “ to sojourn,” “to be situated.” It 
may then, like other verbs, be connected with PREPOSITIONAL OBJECTS 
(§ 425, R. 9), or with ADVERBS: 


1. Quod Gallia sub eeptentrionibue est, because Gaul is (situated) toward the North. 
Cea, B. G. 1, 16.— 2. Quum ea iéa sint, since this is so. Ib. 1, 14.—3. Lectisstme apud 
te sunt omnia, all is right with you (is in a right state). Cic. Fam. 9, 9.—4. In convivio 
comiter et jucunde fuisti, you were (demeaned) courteous and pleasant during the re- 
past. Cic. Dej. 7.—5. Cum sciret nihil roboris secum esse, since he knew, that no force 
was with him. Liv. 42, 66. 

Thus the phrase dene est frequently occurs in epistolary style in the formula Si vales 
bene est, if your health is good, it is well. 


2. Hsse often stands without object or predicate in the meaning “ to 
exist,’ and is then generally translated by the English impersonal expres- 
sion “ there 18,” “ there are:” 

1. Ne reditus spes esset, that there might be no hope of a return. Liv. 40, 388.—2. Ager 
publicus erat in Samnitibus, there were public lands in the country of the Samnites. Ib. 


—3. Hrant itinera duo quibus domo exire possent, there were two roads by which they 
could depart from home. Ces. B. G. 1, 6. 


Here belongs the construction sunt or est with a following relative 
clause, the predicate of which is placed in the SUBJUNCTIVE. Sunt or est 
qui etc. (sunt multi, quidam qut), means ‘ there are persons who’ (there are 
many, some who), nemo est qui, there is nobody who, as: Sunt qui censeant, 
there are persons who think etc. Cic. Tusc. 1,9. For this construction 
‘see p. 551, Oss. 4. 

8. Sometimes the exclamatory particles ecce and en (lo, behold) are used with.the force 
of ‘est°=‘there is’. If used in this meaning, they are generally construed with a sub- 
ject-nominative, us: Ecce alia delicia equitum vix ferendz! Cic. Att. 1, 17,9.—na cri- 
men, en causa, cur dominum gervus accilset. Ib. Dej. 6. Colloqnially (in the comics) 
ecce is often contracted with the demonstratives is and ille (ecca, eccilla=ecce ea, ecce ila). 
In this contraction often an accusative is used in place of a nominative (éccos, eccum, 
eccillum). See Hand. Turs. 2, 348 foll. 


55 Apply to.—®* Credit.—§®7 Protection. 
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III. VERBS CONSTRUED WITH SIMPLE OBJECTS IN TRE 
ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 471. The different cases in which the completing objects are placed 
indicate the different manner in which the objects participate in the action 
of the subject. Thus the verbs resistere and obedire are construed with the 
DATIVE, because the persons forming the objects of these verbs, respect- 
ively attack and command the subject. The verb meminisse governs the 
GENITIVE, because the remembering is conceived to come from the object. 
The ACCUSATIVE case denotes the ABSENCE of action on the part of the 
object; and while the starting-point of the action is represented by the 
NOMINATIVE, the ACCUSATIVE represents the object as that in wiilch, the 
action simply ends. Since the Passive Voice reverses the action of the verb 
it follows that in this voice the object-accusative, or the end of the action,’ 
must become the subject-nominative, or its beginning. Hence the criterion 
of a transitive object is its convertibility into a passive subject. 


Rem. 35. The cases with which the different verbs are construed, cannot be dete 
a@priori. The original conception of a verb is often forgotten in the later perioda oto 
language, and one language often conceives as transitive a verbal idea that in another 
language is considered as intransitive. To trace out the reasons why a certain verb is 
construed with a certain case, is not the province of the elementary grammarian. We 
confine ourselves here to the facts of construction, without entering into a discussion 


of its causes. 
fem. 36. It is evident that no intransitive object can become a parsive esubject,* since 


this would efface the ditference of the cases. ence the convertibility of an object into 
& passive subject furnishes a certain proof of its being TRANSITIVE; and the mere fact 
that a passive verb is connected with a personal subject is alone a certain evidence of 
the verb being transitive, or governing the accusative case. Thus the mere existence 
of such constructions as, Hec res cavetur (this thing is guarded against), is a proof that 
the verb cavé7'e governs the accusative case. 


§ 472, The construction of Latin verbs with the Accusative 
case, or the question whether a given verb is transitive or not, 
is determined by two rules: 

1, Verbs which are transitive in English (and other lan- 
guages) have generally Transitive equivalents in Latin. 


Rem. 87. The numerous exceptions to this rule are of two kinds; 

(a) Several verbs, transitive in English, correspond to INTRANSITIVE 
Latin verbs. These are enumerated among the single verbs governing 
the dative, ablative, and genitive cases. 

(b) Several verbs, intransitive in English, are expressed by TRANSITIVE 
Latin verbs. For these, see § 473. 


Rem. 38. The names of LANGUAGES, when they depend on verbs of speak- 
ing, writing, knowing, etc., are in Latin ecuee expressed by ADVERBS, 
formed from national adjectives, while the English language either employs 
TRANSITIVE or prepositional objects, as: to speak Latin, Latine loqui; to 


* That in the English language intransitive objects very frequently are made pasrive 
subjects, is owing to the aptitude of this language to transform intransitive verbs with 
is ually objects into transitives, merely y uniting the preposition with the idea of 

he verb, without changing its position. If the English language had more than one 
objective case, its condition in this respect would be precisely the same as that of the 


Latin. 
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krow Persian, Persice scire; to write a book in Greek, librum Greece scribere, 
Thus occur the adverbs Punice (Punic, Carthaginian), Gullice, Maurice, 
Tusce (in the Etrurian language) and others. 


1. M. Aurelius Scaurus Zafine imprimis est eleganter lociitus. Cic. Brut. 36, 185.— 
2. Non tam precldrum est scire Lafine, quam turpe nescire. Ib. 37, 140.— 3. Jovem sic! 
ajunt philosophi, si Grace loquatur, loqui. Ib. 31, 121.—4. Themistoclem unum intra 
annum optime locitum esse Persice constat.? Quint. 11, 2, 50.— 5. Diphilus hanc fabu- 
Jam* Grace scripsit. Plaut. Casin. prol. 33. 


2. Verbs whose objects are convertible into Passive subjects, 
are Transitive, 1. e., construed with the Accusative.* 


This rule will not enable the student to ascertain the construction of a given verb, 
unless he knows, that it forms a personal passive voice. But itis a good test of con- 
struction, and the student should frequently apply it, by changing active constructions 
into passives, and vice versa, so as to become familiar with the construction of all classes 
of verbs in both voices. , 

The rule, generally given in the grammars, that all transitive verbs govern the Accusa- 
tive, is a mere tautology. . 


Rem. 89. There are several exceptions to the rules in § 472. 

1, Several NEUTER VERBS are sometimes connected with accusative objects which do 
not complete the action of the verb as such, but denote things or persons to which the 
action indirectly refers. Generally such objects are not convertible into passives, and 
hence cannot be considered as transitive accusatives, Here belone olére, redolére (to 
smell), sapere (to bea lugére, merére, dolére (to mourn), sifire (to thirst), horvére (to 
shudder), as: Ceram olére, to smetl of wax. Cic. Or. 3, 25.—Jnieritum reipublice lugére, 
to mourn for the downfall of the republic. Ib. Pis. 8.—Sitio hondres, I thirst for honors. 
Ib. Qn. Fr. 3.5, 3. Only poets fearely) convert some of these verbs into passives, as: 
Lugebere nobis. Ov. Met. 10, 141; aque sitiuntur, Tb. Fast. 1,216. So the neuter deponent 
verb logué is construed with non-transitive accusatives, as: Lapides loqui (to talk stones). 
Plaut. Aul. 2, 1,30.—Nihil nisi classes loquens et erercitus, talking nothing but fleets and 
armies, Cic. Att. 9, 23,3.—Pecular is the accusative dependent on deficere, in the mean- 
ing ‘to fail’, as: Ze oratlio déficeret, Words would fail (to) you. Cic. R. A, 32.—Many 
verbs similar to the above are construed with an accusative by the PoETs. These also 

" nee ‘ poetically’ neuter verbs in place of ordinary transitive verbs, construing them, like 
the latter, with accusatives. Here belong the phrases ardére aliquem, in the meaning of 
amare aliquem; pullére aliquid, in the meaning of timére aliquid; plorare, flere, gemere 
aliquid, in the meaning of deplordre aliquid. 

2. Some verbs may take the accusative of neuter form-adjectives in the singular, but 
not the accusatives of ordinary nouns, as posse, velle, valére, prodesse, proficere, nucere, 
ag: Quid poles ? or nihil notes (=quid facere poles) ? What can you (do)? you cannot (do) 
anything.— Fit enim quodcungue volent. Cic. Fam. 9, 17, 2.—lgndri, quid gravitas valéret, 
ignorant of what value gravity had. Ib. Sest. 28.—Nihil tibi litter@ mee proderunt. Ib. 
Fam. 2, 17.—Non quo proficiam quid, not that it is of any use to me. Ib. Att. 12, 24, 3. 
Here belong some éransilive verbs which, along with their transitive objects, may take 
neuter form-adjectives but not ordinary nouns in the accusative, as @djuvvdre, tmpedire, 
movére, as: Nihil (te) impedio, I am not in your way. Cic. Off. 1, 1.—Nihilne te noclur- 
num presidium movet ? Does the noctarnal guard make no impression on you? Ib. Cat. 
1, 1.—Solitudo aliquid (me) adjuvat, Solitude is of some benetit (to me). Ib. Att. 12, 14, 3. 


Rem. 40. The poets sometimes construe the Passives of some verbs with objects in 
the accuSATIVE, leaving both the active subject and object entirely unchanged, espe- 
cially with verbs denoting a pudting on or off of thiuga (induere, exuere, cingere, accin- 
gere). These verbs have then, even in the passive Participle, the appearance and con- 
struction of transitive DEPONENTs, being distinguished from the corresponding active 
forms by a kind of reflexive meaning, as: 


Corcebns Androgei galeam induitur, Corcebus puts on (to himself) Androgens’ hel- 
met. Virg. Ain. 2, 392. —Exuitur cornua, he puts off the (his) horns. Ov. Met. 7, 318.— 
Priamus inatile ferrum cingitur, Priamus girds himself with the useless sword. Virg. 
Ain. 2, 511.t—Jndidlus vestem, having put on the garment, also in prose (Liv. 27, 37). 


§ 473. The Latin verbs which are construed with TRANsI- 
“TY Thus (i. e. a8 Plato spoke).—? It is known.—* This rule applies even to DEronENT 
verbe, but only in the Periphrastic Conjugation (milites hortandt sunt). See Ch. 1V.— 
+ Proze-writers construe all these verhs with compound objects, and, instead of the 


mentioned constructions, useatctive verbs with reflexive objects (Priamus se ferro cingit, 
Corebus galeam sihi induil etc.) See below. 
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TIVE objects, while their English equivalents are INTRANSITIVE, 
are: 1) many verbs, originally neuter, and denoting a motion 
in space, which have become transitive by being compounded 
with certain prepositions, especially circum, per, preter, trans, 
as: circumstdre aliquem, to stand around somebody: perfodere 
aliquid, to dig through something ; preterire aliquid, to go past 
something. 2) The verbs appellare aliquem, in the meaning “to 
appeal to somebody ;” cavére aliquid, to guard against, or to 
beware of something; sperdre aliquid, to hope for something ; 
queri aliquid, to complain of something. The transitive objects 
of all these verbs are regularly changed into passive subjects, 
as: homines circumstantur ;* aliquid cavétur, something is 
guarded against. 


1. Equites Romani ceterique cives, qui circumstant senatum. Cic. Cat. 
1, 8— 2. Equites, circuitis’ hostium castris, Crasso renuntiavérunt.? Cees. 
B. G. 3, 25.— 3. Quibus erat proclive® trandre* fiumen. Ces. B. C. 1, 48.— 
4, Fama est, Remum novos transiluisse*® muros. Liv. 1, 7.— 5. Quintillius 
circulre aciem Curidnis et obsecrdre® milites cceepit. Ces. B. C. 2, 28.— 
6. TelesInus, circumvolans’ ordines exercitus sui. Vell. 2,27.—7. Vos, qui 
multas perambulastis® terras, ecquam® cultidrem” Italia vidistis ? Varro 
R. R. 1, 2.—8. Milites navis solvunt’’ atque altero” die Apolloniam pre- 
tervehuntur.'* Ces. B. C. 3, 26.—9. Aquillii procurator™ a” pretore tri- 
binos appellare ausus est. Cic. Quinct. 20, 64.— 10. Tribini igitur appella- 
bantur. Ib. 63.— 11. Milites, moniti a Brundusinis,’* ut callum cecum 
fossasque caveant, subsistunt.’® Cees. B. C. 1, 28—12. Non omnia que 
dolémus”® jure®® queri possumus. Cic. Flacc. 24.— 13. Nunc spero meliora. 
Cic. Att. 15, 3. 


Rem. 41. The prepositions, which make the verbs of motion transitive, 
are the same, which indicate the local objects of these verbs. Thus, in- 
stead of per agros curro, the Latin generally says, agros percurro, I run 
around the fields; muros circumequitavit, instead of circum muros equitdvit. 
Besides the mentioned prepositions, also 0d, sub, in, and ad have the force 
to make some neuter verbs transitive, as subire muros, to go under the 
walls; but with these a few verbs only can be made transitive, while with 
circum, trans, per, and preter, almostt every verb of motion, and many 


* To translate passive expressions of this kind into English, we must generally express 
the sentence actively. 

1 Circuire, to go around. Supply: abd eis, and change into an active construction.—? To 
announce.—® Feasible, easy.—* Lust. of transndre, to swim over.—5 Transilire, to sprin 
over.—® To implore.—’ To fly or to hasten around —® To travel over.—*® Hcquam instea 
of num quam.—° Cultivated.—}! Naves solvere, to weigh anchor.—!2 Next.—)3 Preter- 
vehi, to vail past.—!4 Counsel.—*5 From the decision of the preetor.—!* Inhabitants of 
Brundusium.—!? Masked palisades.—?® To halt.—!® ‘To regret.—2° Properly. 

+ Only a few verbs are exceptions from this rale. Thus trans/ugere, perfugere, and trans. 
currere do not become transitive by the composition with érans, but require a preposi- 
tional object (transfugere per silvas, etc.) Circumjacére, to lie around, is like adjacére 
construed with the DATIVE. s 
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other neuter verbs may be compounded and become transitive. The 
English language sometimes employs here transitive verbs, as: flumen 
transire, to cross the river; hostis circumire, to outflank the enemy. But 
generally objects of this kind must be rendered by means of English pre- 
positions, cotresponding to those with which the verb is compounded. 

Rem. 42. When transitive verbs are compounded with prepositions of 
this kind, they do not change thereby their construction. Thus we say, 
transmittere navis in Hiberniam, the same as we say mittere in Hiberniam. 
But the verbs traducere (instead of transducere), trajicere and transportare 
are exceptions to this rule. These are construed with two accusatives, the 
one belonging to the simple verb, being transitive; the other belong- 
ing to the preposition, being local, as: compas flumen traducere, to lead tite 
troops over the river. In the passive construction only the transitive ac- 
cusative becomes then the passive subject, the other accusative remaining 
unchanged, as: Belgae Rhenum antiquitus transducts, the Belgians being 
led in old times over the Rhine. Cees. B. G. 2, 4. 


1. Cvesar certior factus est, trIejam partis copidrum Helvetios! id lumen traduxisse. 
Ces. B. G. 1, 12.—2. Equitum magnam partem flumen transjecit.2 Cas. B. C. 1, 55, 


Rem. 43. There are, besides the verbs mentioned § 473, No. 2, many English intransit- 
ives which, in translating from English into Latin, must be rendered by Latin ¢transit- 
ives. Such verbs are: to look for something (querer aliquid), fo atone for something 
(expiare aliquid), to ask for something (petere aliquid), to long fur something (desiderare 
aliquid), to prepare for something (parire aliquid), to laugh at somebody (deridére ali- 
quem), fo wonder at something (mirari aliquid), to be acquainted with somebody (novisse 
aliquem), and a great many others. But most of these verbs have English transitive 
synonyms. so that, in translating from Latin into English, the construction of such Latin 
intransitives need generally not be changed. A full control over verbs of this kind can 
aN be acquired by an attentive reading of the Latin authors, and a diligent use of the 

exicon. 

Rem. 44. Here must be mentioned the EXCLAMATORY ACCUSATIVE, generally used 
after the interjections Héeu or O, which must be explained as the direct object of an 
affection or feeling: Hheu fugdcis annos, O the fleeting years !—O miserum illum adole- 
scentem, O that unfortunate youth! 


ITV. Verzss CoNsTRUED WITH SIMPLE OBJECTS IN THE Da- 
TIVE CASE. 


§ 474, The following cLassEs of verbs govern the dative 
case: 


1. Verbs of HELPING and ASSISTING, as : subvenire, succurrere, auriliart, 
suffragari (to support). 2) Verbs of OBEYING, as: parére, obtemperdare, — 
obedire, obsequi.4 3) Verbs of COMMANDING : presse, to preside over, to 


1 Helvetios is the sue accu e 2 trangjicere (trajicere) to ship over.— 3 ju- 
vdre an adjuvdre, to help, to assist, govern the accusative.— ¢ Here belongs the remark- 
able phrase dicio audientem esse alicui, to obey comevoay at his command (dicto), 
where it is doubtful whether dicto is a dative, governed by audire, in the meaning 
*to obey,’ or an impersonal ablative absolute (like augurdto, auspicdto). This phrase 
never occurs otherwise than in the participial form (audiens with esse); never in the 
tenses of audire, and only in connection with the singular dicto (never dictis). The 
Latins considered and probably pronounced dicto and audiens as one single word, with 
the adjective meaning ‘ obedient,’ and hence it may be explained that the expreerion 
not only occurs without any object, but even with another dative object: Non- 
nulli nuntidbant, non fore dicto audientes milifes (that the soldiers would not obey 
commands). Ces. B. G. 1, 39. Quod milites dicto audientes suis imperatoribus non 
erant (because the soldiers did not obey theirsuperiors). Nep. Lys. 1. Sometimes it is 
construed with the dative jussis (jussis dicto audientem esse, to be obedient to com- 
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command ; imperdre, to command.’ 4) Verbs of OPPOSING and RESISTING : 
repugnare and resixtere? (to resist, oppose, withstand), obesse (to be in one’s 
wuy); obstdre, reniti, reluctari (post-classical), adversart, refragdrt (to op- 
pose, to thwart). 5) Verbs of TRUSTING, DISTRUSTING, and BELIEVING : 
fidere, confidere,* fidem habere (to trust, to confide in), deffidere (to distrust), 
credereé, to believe.‘ 6) Verbs of PARDONING: tgnoscere, condonare, and the 
phrase veniam dare.’ 7) Verbs of FLATTERING : addlari,® blandiri, assen- 


mands). The phrase is distinguished from other verbs of obeying, by being ured 
only of persons under discipline, asx servants and soldiers, and only in regard to 
ora injunctions involving immediate and implicit obedience, It frequently occurs in 
Plautus, Cicero, Cesar, and Livy. : 

1 Both verbs may be construed a) without any object, in the meaning ‘to be achief, 
to he a commander (their eynonym in this meaning being regndre) ; 6) with the object 
over which a rule is exercised, which object is placed in the dative. The synonym 
regere, however, requires the accusative (rempublicam regere. oppido presse, omnibus 
gentibus (exercitui) imperdre); c) with an object, denoting the order to be exe- 
cuted, which is always placed in the accu<ative. pr@esse never being used in 
this senee, but jubére, imperdre, precipere, prescribere ; d) with a compound object, 
expressing the person along with the thing commanded. In this connection . 
imperdre, precipere, praescribere, take the accusative of the THe and the 
dative of the PERSON. See § 482.— 3 To resist an a'tack is expressed by tmpetum sus- 
tinére, not by impetui resistere.— 3 Fidere and confidere are either construed with the 
dative or ablative, as: natidrd loci confidere, to rely on the natural position of a place, 
Ces. B. G. 3,9; virtdli alicujux confidere. to trust in somebody's eminent qualities, Cic, 
Phil. 5, 1, The simple verb fidere is mostly pvetical. except in the participles (fidens 
Jisus), which are not rarely used in classical prose. Diiffidere ia almogt always construed 
with the dative, seldom with the ablative. The Envtish ‘to trust,’ when meaning ‘to 

ive something into one’s trust,’ is rendered by comsnittere aliquid alicui.— 4 If credere 

& construed with a simple object, it requires either a dative or an infinitive clause, Itis 

construed with a simply object in the dative @) if it meuns ‘to truet one as a debtor,’ 
* to give credit.’ as Villicus injussu dominié credat nemini (a farmer murt not give credit 
to any one without the proprietor’s order), Cato, R. R. 5. 4; 5) if it means ‘to have con- 
fidence in one’s qualities, intentions, or assertions,’ being rendered ‘to believe, to con- 
fide in, to trust to, to rely on, as: fldei alicujus credere, to confide in somebody's 
word; Wicui injurito credere, to believe, to trust one withott his oaths c¢) in the 
formula mihi crede (or crede mihi), which either belongs to No. c) or iz idiomatically 
used to strengthen an imocrative sentence, as’ Muta jam islam mentem, mihi crede 
(please, do give np that idea of yours). Cic. Cat. 1, 3.—Mihi crede, advoca illam in consi- 
ham. Sen. Ep.17. So Cic. Tusc. 1, 31, 75.—If credere means ‘to be of opinion’ (being a 
synonym of arbilrdri, judicdre, existimd@re), it is construed with an fifinltive-clanse: 
Credo ego vos, judices, mirdri, etc. I helieve you to be astonished, O judges, etc. Cic. 
Rosc. Am, 1, 1. In this signification credere ix often construed with the accusative 
neuter of a personal pronoun or determinative adjective, in lieu of an infinitive-clause, 
as: Hominesx libenter id, quod rolunt. credunt (instead of : id, quod rolunt, verum exse). 
Men fain believe what they wish, Cres. B, G. 3,18. The English expression, ‘to believe 
in something’ (that something exists), must be rendered by credere (dicere) with an in- 
finitive-clause: To believe in the gods, credere (dicere) deos exxe (Cic, N. D. (not deos 
credere, as modern Latinists often say). With a compound object, credere takes the 
accusative of the THING and the dative of the PERSON. Sve § 482.— 5 Veniam 
dare alicué means either ‘to grant somebody a favor,’ or*to pardon eo nereoy for a 
crime’ (to grant forgiveness). /ynoxcere with a simple object always requires this object to 
bein the dative, whether it denotes the person pardoned, or the wrong which is sath tb : 
dgnosce eis qui, pardon those who; viliis alicujus ignoscere, to pardon somebody's 
faults, If both the person pardoned. and the wrong which is forgiven, are exprexred, 
the former is placed in the dative. and the latter in the accusative: ignoscere rem alicui, 
to pardon somebody for something. The thing pardoned is also expressed by a clause 
with guod or si; Ignoscite mihi quod (si) hoc facto, pardon me for doing this.—Con- 
Gondre generally requires a compound object, the person being in the dative, and the 
thing in the accusative. If this ‘thing’ denotes the penalty, condondre means ‘to re- 
mit’ (supplicium alicui condondadre),; if it denotes the crime, condondre has the meaning 
of ignoscere (alicui acelus condondre). Sometimes both, the accusative and the dative, 
denote PERsons; then the dative is one of the‘ interested person,’ meaniag * in favor of’ 
(tris fratres tot ac talibus viris condondre, Cic. Marc.)—. * Aduldri more frequently 
stands with the accusative. 
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tari. 8) Verbs of MEETING and ENCOUNTERING : occurrere and verbs of 
motion, in connection with the adverb oboiam (as obviam ire, obviam ve- 
nire, obviam procedere'). 9) Verbs expressing ANGER: trasct, succensére (to 
have a grudge). 10) Verbs of SERVING : servire, famuldrt, inservire, mt- 
nistrdre. 11) The impersonal verbs of HAPPENING : eveni7e, accidere, con- 
tingere, obvenire (to be allotted). 12) Most of the compounns of esse,’ as: 
adesse, to be present; deesse, to be wanting ; tnesse,* to be in ; énteresse, to 
be present; preesse (see No. 8); obesse (see No. 4); prodesse, to be useful ; 
superesse, to survive ; also presto esse, to attend. 


To these must, be added a great number of verbs which can- 
not be classified, as: 


Appropinquare, to approach ;* apparére, to appear ; assentiri, to assent; 
constare, to be consistent with, to be known to;° displicére, to displease ; 
favére, to favor; gratificari, to gratify; gratuldri, to congratulate; zn- 
dulgére, to indulge; tnvidére, to envy ; licére (impers.), to be permitted ; 
medéri,” to heal, to cure; mindri, to threaten; morigerdrt, or morem 
gerere, to accommodate one’s self; nocére,* to hurt; nubere, to marry ;° 
obtrectare, to slander ; parcere, to spare (somebody) ; persuadére, to con- 
vince; placére, to please; plaudere, to applaud; respondére, to answer ;° 
satisfucere, to satisfy ; studére, to be zealous, to take pains, devote care ;’* 
succedere to succeed ;* swadére, to give advice; supplicdre, to implore; 
vidéri, to seem (videtur miht). 

1. Hiscum persuadére non possent, leratos ad Dumnorigem mittunt. 
Ces. B. G.1,9.— 2. Dumnorix, cupiditate regni adductus,” novs rebus 
siudébat. Ib. 1,9.— 3. His Cesar ita respondit, Ib. 1, 14.— 4. Si duis de 
injuriis satisfaciant. Ib. 1, 14.— 5. Liscus dixit, Divitiacum Helvetia favére 
propter eam affinitaitem.” Ib. 1, 18.— 6. Hquztutuz, quem Aédui mise- 
rant,Dumnorix preerat. Ib.— 7.Valerium, cuz summam omnium rerum“ 
fidem habébat. Yb. 1,19.— 8. Ad hae Ariovistus respondit : Jus esse belli, 
ut qui’® vicissent, e¢s quos vicissent, quemadmodum” vellent znperd- 
rent. 1b.1,386.— 9. Huic legiéni Cesar indulserat precipue ( particularly) 
et propter virtitem confidébat maxime. Ib. 1, 40.— 10. Quam rem pawucis 
contigisse docébat. Ib. 1, 43.— 11. Bello superiitos esse Arvernos, guizbus 
Populus Romanus ignovisset. Ib. 1,45.— 12. Ut si vellet Ariovistus pre- 


2 Offendere (to hit, to light upon eoushody) and convenire (to mect with somebody) 
require the accusative.— ? Abesse is generally construed with ad.— ® J/nesse is more 
frequently (in Cicero always) construed with én and the ablative: Jn oratdre inest phi- 
losophirum omniscientia, Cic. Or. 8, 35,— * Adire, to approach,requires the accusative, 
and accedere more frequently the preposition ad than the dative.— 5 In the meaning éo 
be known, constat is au impersonal verb, but is then more frequently construed with inter. 
— 5 Sandre, to heal, and, in late Latin also medéri, are construed with the accusative.— 
1 Ledere, to hurt, is construed with an accusative.— ® Nubere, properly meaning ‘ to veil,’ 
denotes ‘to marry,’ on the part of the woman, the veiling being part of the marriage 
ceremony ; the dative after nubere is a dative of ‘the interested person.’ Nupta means 
‘the bride.” The marrying on the part of the man is expressed by in matrimonium 
ducere, or simply ducere.— * If the object is the matier to which an answer is given, 
respondére is construed with ad.— 1° Studére. in the meaning of the neuter verb ‘ toxstudy,’ 
instead of the classical labordre,or vacdre litteris, is used only in post-classical language. 
Modern Latinists uze studére alxo in the meaning ‘to study for a profession,’ instead of 
opernm dare. Novis rebus studére means‘ to be desirous of anew government.’ Studére 
is also construed with an object-inflnitive (see § 80), and rarely with an infinitive-clause, 
— 1 Succedere, in its literal meaning ‘ to proceed to a close proximity to a place,’ is also 
construed with sud and an accusative. See Rem. 45.— 1? prompted by a desire of being 
a king.— 1% affinity.— 14 in respect to all things.— !® supply eé before gué.— 1° as 
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lio contendere, e¢ potestas non deesset. Ib. 1, 48.— 18. Neque enim 

Nervii equitatué student. 1b.2,17.— 14. Cesar pugnantibus' occurrit. Ib. 

2,21.— 15. Oppidani turrim movéeri et appropinquart menibus vidtrunt. 

Ib. 2, 31.— 16. Dixtrunt oppidani, omnis fere finitimos’ suse vértuts in- 

vidére. Ib.— 17. Ob eas res ex litteris Ceesaris dies quindecim suppli- 

catio® decrtta est, quod ante id tempus aceidit nulli. Ib, 2, 35.— 18. 

Majori parti* placuit, rei eventum® expertri et castra defendere. Ib. 3, 3. 

— 19. Multa Cesarem ad id bellum incitibant, inprimis ne reliquze 

natidnes sid¢ idem lecére arbitrarentur. Ib. 3,10.— 20. Quum intelligeret, 

omnis homines nathra libertdati studére. Tb. 3, 10.— 21. Neque enim his 
navibus nostrae® rostro nocére poterant. Ib. 3, 138.— 22. Neque satis 

Bruto vel tribinia militum constabat, quid hostes agerent. Ib. 3, 14.— 

23. Quo loco (ei) qui celeriter arma capere potuerant, paulisper’ nostris 

restiterunt. Ib. 4, 14. 

Rem. 45. Many verbs which, besides those already mentioned, are com- 
pounded with the prepositions ad, ante, con (cum), in, tnter, 0b, post, prae, 
sub, super, require an object in the dative case with the force of the same 
preposition which is prefixed to them, as tnherére alicui rei, to be in- 
herent in a thing; adstdre alicut, to stand by some one; consentire alicut, 
to agree with some one, But many of these, instead of with a dative, 
are construed with the same preposition they are compounded with, as 
tnherére in aliqua re, consentirecum aliquo. Sometimes they take different 
prepositions (tu reynum succedere), and sometimes are connected with 
cases other than the dative (supersedére aliqud re, to dispense with a thing; 
precedere aliquem, to precede some one). Most of these require a com- 
pound object. See Rem. 69. 

Rem. 46. If neuter verbs, compounded with these prepositions, denote 
a motion to a place, they are rarely (mostly poetically, and in late Latin) 
construed with a dative, but either repeat their preposition, or become 
transitive; as: accurrere ad locum, to hasten to a place; congredt cum, to 
enter into a fight with ; ¢nrcidere tn, to fall into; succedere sub muros, to 
proceed (close up) to the walls. But: aggredi aliquem, to attack some- 
body ; adire aliquem, to apply to some one; adire or tnire magustrdtum, 
$o enter upon an office; subire tectum, to get under a roof; subire ladores, 
to undergo hardship. Those compounded with circum, per, preter, 
trans, are regularly transitive. See § 473. 

Rem. 47. Most of the dative objects mentioned in § 474 may be con- 
ceived as datives ‘ of the interested person’ (§ 469, and page 135, Rem. 60) 
indicating the one having an interest in the action. Such a dative is 
often added in a looser way to neuter or transitive verbs which admit the 
idea of another person being interested in the action expressed by them, 
whether to somebody’s advantage or disadvantage. Thus cavére, metuere, 
timére, alicut mean ‘to be solicitous’ or ‘ alarmed’ for somebody: vacdre 
alicut ret, to have leisure for something ; natum esse alicut ret, to be born 
for something ; cupere alicut, to wish somebody well. Sometimes these 
loose datives are used pregnantly, so that the construction must be re- 
cast in English: Michi quidem esurvo, non tibi. Plaut. Capt. 4, 2, 86, I am 
hungry for myself, not for you (my being hungry is my concern, not yours). 

1See §356.— 2 neighbore.— °a thankegiving of fifteen days. The accusative quin- 


decim dies is an accusative of time, which is sometimes, but rarely, attached to nouns.— 
the majority.— ® the isaue.— * supply naves.— 7 for a little while. 
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1. Non solum nobis divites esse volumus, ged liheris, nropingquis, amicis, maximeque 
reipublice. Cic. Off. 3, 63.— 2. Multi, cum opes parant, nesciunt cud parent, nec cujns 
causé laborent. Cic. Am. 55.— 3. Cesar Dumnorigi custides ponit. Crs. B. G. 1, 20 
—4. SabInus hostibus in contemptidnem! venit. Ib. 3, 17.— 5. Cresar suis quoque redus 
Germf&nos timére voluit. Ib. 4, 16.— 6. Dixérunt oppidani, sidt omnis fere finitimos exse 
inimicos. Ib. 2,3.— 7%. Non schole, sed vite discimus, Sen. Ep. 105.— 8. Nemo errat 
uni sibi, sed dementiam spargit? in proximos.— 9. Domus dominis :edificata est, non 
mnuribus, Cic. Nat. D. 3, 26.— 10. Pisistratus sidi, not pairi@ Megarenses vicit. 

Rem. 48. The DATIVE OF THE INTERESTED PERSON or dalivus commodi vel incommodi, 
in its original meaning, cannot be considered a complefing object, but constitutes a 

eculiar adverbial relation, denoting the person or thing concerned in an action of which 
it is neither the subject nor object. From being frequently connected with certain verbs, 
it virtually became a completing object in regard to these. The following are partic- 
ular applications of the dative of the interested person: 

1. The PossEssiVE DATIVE (distinguished from the dative of the possessor, § 468), being 
nsed in place of & POSSESSIVE ATTRIBUTE, as: Sese omnes Cesxari ad pedes projectrunt 
(é. e. ad Crexaris pedex); They all threw themselves to Cresar’s feet, Ces. B. G.1,31.— 
rah Boule cece a. ad. lI. Kal. Dec.; Our (my) father died on the 29th of November. 

ic. Att. 1,6, 2. 

2. The ETHICAL DATIVE, of a pronoun of the first or second person, denotes either a 
moral interest taken in the action by the speaker, or an appeal to the person addressed 
to interest himself in the action. ‘This dative generally appears redundant according 
to the English conception, but may be expressed by a paraphrase: Pulsed tum mihi lic- 
tdrem! Let him, then, strike a lictor (?. ¢. I wish he would do it, to see him punished). 
Liv. 2, 29.— Quid mihi Celsus agit ? Say, what is the matter with Celsus? (é.e. I have an 
interest in 1c). Hor. Ep. 1,3, 13.—Aé ¢ibi repente, quum minime exspectdrem, venit ad me 
Caninius; Think only, suddenly came Caninius to me. Cic. Fam. 9, 2, 1.—Quum toga 
signum dedero, tum mihi turbam invadite. Liv. 24.38.—Often this dative is used with 
IRONY: Hic mihi etiam Q. Fufius pacis commoda commemorat; Mere, Q. F. lectures ue on 
the advantages of peace (i.e. [ think it superfluous), Cic. Phil. 8, 4. 

3. The DATIVE AFTER INTERJECTIONS exprezges the persons to whom something disas- 
trous has appened or will happen: V@ victis, Woe to the conquered! Liv. 5, 48.—Heu, 
misero mihi, Woe to me, the poor wretch! Plaut. Aul. 2, 2, 23. 

4, Often absolute present participles are placed in the dative referring to persons in 
regard to whom the principal action holds good when or since they perform the action 
expressed by the participle. Such participles are often rendered by clauses: Oppidum 
tl Thessalie venientibus ab Epiro, the first city of Thessalia for thoxe coming from 

pirus. Cer, B.C. 3, 80.—Armdati duo, nequiquam visu ac specie estimantibus pares, two 
soldiers, by no means equals, when judged by their aspect and appearance (for those 
that judge them). Liv. 7,10.—Annuldrum tantus acervus fuit ut metientibus dimidium 
super tris modios explesse, sint auct6res; the rings are said by some to have filled three 
modii and a half by actua] measurement (for thuse that really measured them). Ib. 23, 12, 


§ 475. Some verbs take either the ACCUSATIVE or the DATIVE: adildri, 
flatter; comitdri, accompany ; despérdre,* despair of ; prestoldri, wait for: 
antecedere, anteire, go before; precurrere, run ahead; dlludere, mock; 
providére, provide for. These take either case with the same meaning. 
Others change their meanings according to the case: consulere aliquem, to 
consult one, but consulere alicut, to consult for one; prospicere aliquid, 
foresee, but alicui, provide for; cupere aliquid, wish for, but alicut, to wish 
one well; timére aliquem, to fear one, alicui, to fear for one. 

1. Atticus potenti‘ Antonio non est adulitus. Nep. 25, &8.— 2. Mitidres 
canes furem quoque adulantur. Colum.7,12,5.— 3. Tardis mentibus 
virtus non comitdtur. Cic. Tusc. 5, 24.— 4. Virgines cum parvo filio comé- 


tabantur patrem. Curt. 1.,3,19.— 5. Si quando® suis fortinis desperdre 
coeperant, se in proxima oppida recipiébant. Ces. B.G. 3, 11.— 6. Simu- 


1contempt, scorn.—? to spread.—’ desperdre is more frequently construed with de.— 
# powerful.—® whenever, 
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latque’ candidatus accusatidnem meditari visus est, hondrem desperasss 
vidétur. Cic. Mur. 21, 43.— 7. Ut eddem tempore et hujus salati et con- 
ditiont omnium civium providiase videamini. Cic. Ceel. 9, 22.— 8. Itaque, 
ve frumentaria® provisd, in Sontiatium finls exercitum introduxit. Css. 
B. G. 8, 20.— &. Deus consulit rebus humanis, nec solum universis, verum 
etiam sinvulis, Cic. Div. 1, 51.— 10. Athenienses consulébant A pollinem 
Pythium, quas potissimum religidnes tentrent. Cic. Leg. 2, 16.— 11. 
Consulite vubis, prospicite patria. Cic. Cat. 4,3.— 12. Hoc est sapere, 
non quod ante pedes modo est vidére, sed etiam da que futira sunt 
prospicere. Ter. Adelph. 3, 3. 


§ 476, Rare dative constructions are 1) the dative of the 
agent in passive constructions, as: Mihi consilium captum 
jam diu est. Cic. Div. 5, 19, a resolution has long been taken 
by me. 2) The redundant reflexive dative with velle, as Quid 
tibi vis ? what do you want? 3) The dative with facere: Quid 
huic facies? what are you going to do with him ? 

Rem. 49. The dative, instead of the passive agent with ab, wherever it occurs in 
classical prose, may aiways be interpreted as a dative of the interested person. But 
poets and post-classical authors often make use of this dative when it can have no other 


meaning but that of a passive agent. For the use of the dative, as passive agent, with 
the periphrastic conjugation in dus, gee § 513. 


§ 477. When verbs having a simple object in the dative, 
are used passively, the passive voice is always impersonal 
(§ 460), the object remaining in the dative, and the verb being 
placed in the third person singular, without any subject: 
Nobis resistitur, we are resisted. 


ftem. 50. Ablatives absolute cannot be formed of verbs which have a 
simple object in the dative. Infinitive clauses, in the passive construction, 
it the verb has a simple object in the dative, take an impersonal passive 
infinitive without a subject: He thought that he was envied, sib¢ invidéri 
putdvit (that is, was envied to him). Seepage 72, Rem. 11, No. 2. 


V. VERBS, CONSTRUED WITH SIMPLE OBJECTS IN THE GENITIVE 
AND ABLATIVE CASES. 

§ 478. Verbs with simple objects in the genitive are but 
few: 1) verbs of REMEMBERING (meminisse, reminisci, recor- 
dari); 2) of FORGETTING (oblivisci); 3) sometimes the verbs 
potiri, to take possession of, to seize; zndigére and egére, to need 
to want; 4) the verb miseréri, to pity. 


Rem.51. Verbs of remembering and forgetting may have the object 
remembered or forgotten in the accusative if it is a thing, and must have 


1 as soon as.—? res frumentaria, the supplies. 
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it in the accusative, if the thing remembered or forgotten is indicated 
by a neuter determinative, as hoc (td) memini ; quod fere oblitus sum. The 
verb recorddrt requires the PERSON remembered to be connected with the 
proposition de. 

Rem. 52, Meminisse may even take the person remembered in the accneative, if the 
mere fact of a person being in our memory is indicated without actually thinking of him: 
Cinnam memini, Sulcam vidi. Cic. Phil. 5. 6. 

Fem. 538. According to the analogy of verbs of remembering, the impersonal expression 
Venit mihi in mentem (it comes to my mind) is construed with a genitive: Venié 
mihi Plutdnis in mentem. Cic. Fin. 5,1. But this phrase may also be used personally, 
with a nominative az subject. 

Rem. 54 Indigére ix also construed with an ablative. Pofiri is more generally, and 
egére is always, in prose. construed with an ablative. See § 479. 

Rem. 55. For the genitive atter verbs completed by the idea of price, see p. 266 foll. 

1. Animus meminit preateritérum (§ 358), preesentia cernit, futira pre- 
videt.? Cic. Div. 1,80.— 2. Homo improbus aliquando? cum dolore flagi- 
tiorum sudrum recordabiiur. Cic. Pis. 12.— 3. Dux Helvetidrum hortabatur 
Ceesarem, ut reminiscerétur et veteris tncommodt populi Romani, et 
pristing® ewrtatis HelvetiOrum. Ces. B. G.1,138.— 4. Cobortatus est Ce- 
sar Asduos, ut controcersidrum ac dissensiénum obliviscerentur. Cees. B. G. 
7, 34.— 5. Beneficia meminisse debet is in quem colldita sunt, non comme- 
morare‘* qui contulit. Cic. Amic. 20.— 6. Tu, si melidre memoria es, velim 
scire ecquid’ de te recordére. Cic. Tusc. 1, 6.— 7. Obliviscor injurias, depdno® | 
memoriam doldris mei. Cic. Ceel. 50.— 8. Quotiescunque’ gradum facies, 
toties tibi tudrum virtitum veniat in mentem. Cic. Or: 2, 61, 249. 


§$ 479. The Ablative is required by 1) Verbs denoting 
AFFECTIONS of the mind,in regard to the object and cause of 
the affections, as: gaudére, letdari, exultdre, to rejoice, exult at ; 
dolére, mcrére, to mourn over; dubordre, to suffer of, labor 
under; glortidri, to boast of.° 2) Verbs denoting PLENTY or 
WANT, in regard to the special properties or qualities of which 
there is a plenty or want, as abunddre, redundare, to abound in; 
affluere, scatére, to overflow, teem with; valére, to be strong in ; 
florére, to flourish in ; carére and vacdre, to be destitute of, to be 
without a thing; egére, indigére, to need a thing. 3) Verbs ex- 
" pressing RELIANCE upon: niti, torest on; jidere, conjfidere, to rely 
on. 4) The DEPONENTS wi, to use; abaiz, to misuse; fruz and per- 
JFrui, to enjoy ; fungi and perfungi, to perform ; potirz, to seize ; 
vesci, to feed upon.’ 5) Verbs expressing a PLACING ONE’S SELF 
at a DISTANCE from something, as: ceclere, decedere, excedere, 

1 to foresee.—? once (referring to the future).—® former.—‘ to mention.—® whether 
anything.—® to depose.—’ as often as,—® Theee verbs are also construed with pre osi- 
tions (de), or they take clauses with quod, or infinitive-clauses. Ma@rére an were 
are algo constrred with the accusative.—® These deponents being ancient passives, the 


ablative object: of which are originally their passive agents, or ablatives of instru- 
ment, 
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egret, to leave a place; erumpere, to break from a place; se 
abdicare, to resign a place; abstinére, to abstain from ; desistere, 
to desist from ; supersedére, to dispense with. 6) Verbs which 
require the idea of prick as complement: stare, constdre, to 
cost, to come at; emere, vendere, to buy, to sell at, for; venire 
(veneo), licére, to be sold at (to sell for, in a passive sense) 
7) The IMPERSONAL EXPRESSION opus est, it is necessary (see 
Rem. 60). 


1. Addebantur et landes quibus haud minus quam premio qaudent militum, 
animi. Liv, 2, 60.— 2. Nulld re tam letéri soleo quam meodrum officidrum 
conscientia. Cic. Fam.6,7.— 3. Rex ille, victoriis divitiisque subnixus! exul- 
tdbat’ insolentia.— 4. Militares viri gloriantur vulneribus. Sen. Prov. 4.— 5. 
Proprium est animi bene constititi, et letart bonis rebus, et dolére contrartis, 
Cic. Am. 138, 47.— 6. Aliqui sermodnes hominum aléénis bonis merentium 
etiam ad vestras auris permandrunt.’ Cic. Balb. 35, 56.— 7% Dudbus vz- 
(iis diversis, avarited et luxurid, civitas laborat. Liv. 34,4.—_ 8. Constat, 
Germaniam Galliamque abunddre rivist et fluminibus. Sen. N. Q. 3, 6.— 
9. Capua fortissim6rum virGrum = maultitudine redundat. Cie. Pis. 25.— 
10. Miserum est carére consuetudine® amicorum. Cic. Tuse. 5, 22.— 11. 
Quotidie nos ipsa natira admonet, quam paucis rebus egeat. Cic. Tuse. 
5, 35.— 12. Atticus familiaris suos, quibus rebus tndiguérunt, adjtvit. 
Nep. 20, 9.— 13. Est adolescentis majores natu® vertri, exque his deligere 
optimos et probatissimos, quorum consilio atque auctoritdte nitdtur. Cic. 
Off. 1,84— 14. Quis potest aut corporis firmitdte,” aut fortOne stabilitate,® 
confidere?— 15. Multi deneficio Dei perverse’ utuntur. Cic. N. D. 3, 28.— 
16. Commoda quibus utimur, lucemqne qua fruimur a Deo nobis dari vi- 
démus. Cic. Rose. Am. 45, 181.— 17. Ei mihi videntur beate vixisse, quibus 
sapientive laude perfrut licuit. Cic. Brut. 9— 18. Fustuarium?’ mer@tur 
miles, qui signa relinquit, aut presidio decédit. Liv. 5,6.— 19. Augures 
poterant decernere, ut magistrdtu se abdicdrent consules. Cic. Leg. 2, 
12.— 20. Cesar legidnes cquitatumque revoc&ri atque itinere desistere 
jubet. Ces. B. G. 5, 11— 21, Multo sanguine Poenis victoria stetit. Liv. 
23, 80.— 22. Milites Caesar edocet,"! quanto detrimento et quot virdrum fore 
tium morte necesse sit cunstdre victoriam. Ces. B. G. 7, 19.— 23. Purpu- 
re” violacese’* libra denarics** centum ventbat. Plin. N. H.9,39.— 24. 
Magistratibus opus est, sine quorum prudentia ac diligentia esse civitas non 
potest. Cic. Leg. 3, 2. 


Rem. 56. The genera] idea of the ablative is that of cause in its widest sense. This 
relation, particularly, appears as that of ‘the INSTRUMENT’ (of which the prepo- 
ition * dy’ is the exponent), of MANNER and MEANB (by, in), as that of ORIGIN (from), and, 
applied to apace, as the STARTING-POINT (relation WHENCE). The construction of all the 
verbs, mentioned above, may be referred to oue of these relations, emanating from the 
general idea of the ablative. But more frequently the ablative ig used as an ADVERBIAI. 
case (é. ¢. without completing the idea of a verb or adjective), in order to express a 


—_— 


1 relying on.—? to revel in.—% came.—‘ streams.—® intercourse with.—*® majdres 
natu, older persons.—’ firmness.—® stability.—® perversely.--19 cudgeling to death. 
—1! to explain.—!* purple color.—!3 violet.—!4 a denarius, a Roman silver coin. 
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variety of adverhial ideas, properly represented er prepositions or adverbs (§ 424, § 453). 
Even in these relations the general idea of the ablative may always be traced, and it is 
idle to eplit (as most grammarians do) the ideas expressed by the ablative into a number 
of loose and unconnected categories, there being a number of ablative constructions 
which can properly be assigned to none of them. 

Rem. 57, The verbs enumerated No. 5, expressing DISTANCE, etc., are 
also construed with prepositions. See page 27. 

Rem. 58. The verbs stdre and coustadre, mentioned No. 6, are also con- 
strued with the ablative, in some meanings different from that of price. 
Stire aliqua re means ‘ to abide by something,’ the opposite of those verbs of 
placing one’s self at a distance, mentioned No. 5. Omnes cupiébant Ce- 
sarem stare conditionibus eis, quas tulisset. Cic.ad Att. 1, 7,15. The same 
idea is expressed by considre, manére, permanére, perseverdre, which, how- 
ever, mostly are construed with the preposition tv and the ablative (constd- 
re, permanére tn sententia). Constdre, in the meaning ‘consist, be composed 
of, is, also, construed with the ablative, but more frequently with the 
prepositions de, ex, in: quidquid auro argentove constdret. Suet. Aug. 25. 
Oratio actiéne constat, non imitatione. Quint. 11,3. (See § 443.) 

Rem. 59. The aABLATIVE of PRICE (No. 6) is not confined to the verbs 
mentioned, and in some constructions must be replaced by the GENITIVE 
of price. See 266 foll. 

Item. 60. The word opus in the connection opus est (it is necessary, there 
is need of) is an indeclinable predicate-noun. Its construction is either 
personal or impersonal (which is more frequently the case). In the per- 
sonal construction, that which is necessary is placed as subject in the 
nominative, the copula esse agreeing in number with the subject, as : Amz- 
corum aurilium opus est; but Libri opus sunt.—If impersonal, that which 
is necessary is placed in the ablative,’ the copula always being in the third 
pers. sing.: Non multis verbis opus est, not many words are necessary 
(there is no need of many words).—If that which is necessary is ex- 
pressed by a VERB, the construction of the latter is either (@) by a sub- 
ject-infinitive, or (0) by an infinitive-clause, or (¢) by the ablative neuter 
of the past participle, or (d) by the second supine (the construction with 
ut being ante-classical). The person to whom something is necessary is 
always placed in the dative (of the interested person): 


(a) Quid opus est, de Dionysio tam valde afirm@re. Cic. Att. 7, 8.—(6) Nunc 
opus est, fe animo valére, ut corpore possis. Cic. Fam. 16, 14.—(c) Maturdto? opus est. 
Liv. 8, 13.—(d) Non longius quam quoad? scifeé opus est, procedétur. Cic. Inv. 1, 2U. 


Rem. 61. According to the analogy of opus est, the rare phrase wsws est 
(there is use of, there is need of), is likewise construed with the ablative 
of the thing needed. It is mostly confined to poets, and never occurs in 
Cicero* or Cesar: Ut Octavius reduceret navis quidus consuli wsus non 
esset, Liv. 30, 41 (for which the Consul bad no use). 


Rem. 62. Rarer ablative constructions are: 1) the ablative, dependent on canere, in 
the meaning ‘to play on a musical instrument,’ as fidibus canere, to play on a stringed 
instrument (modern Latinists thus express the playing on the violin); 2) the ablative de- 
pendent on dédare and immolare, to offer a sacrifice, denoting the victim, as victimd, hos- 
(iis immoldre or litdre. But generally the victim sacrificed is placed in the accusative; 
_ 3) the ablative dependent on piuere, to rain, as sanguine, lapidibue pluit, it rains blued, 

stones, 


1 The cause of this construction is difficult to explain. The ancient Latins considered 
it themselves as an anomaly. See Gell. 17, 2.—? to hasten.—® as far as.—* The passage 
Leg. 3, 4, 10, cited in the lexicons, rests on a bad conjecture, and occurs ina passage 
in which archaic language is used on purpose, 
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VI. Verss Constrvep witn Cospounp Ossrcts IN OBLIQUE 
CaSsEs. 


§ 480. Only transitive verbs admit of a second completing 
object, so that in a completing compound object one of the 
cases must be an accusative. | 


Rem. 63. There are only a few exceptions to this rule: 1) The phrase 
tnterdicere alicut aliqud re, to exclude, prohibit somebody from something, 
as alicui aqua et igni tinterdicere, to exclude one from water and fire (v. e. 
to banish him). Ariortstus omni Gallia Romanis interdizit. Ces. B.G.1, 
46.—IJnterdictum mari Antidtt populo est. Liv. 8,14.—Magistratibus sacro- 
rum curatione interdictum. 1b, 9,43. Rarely the accusative occurs for the 
ablative (locum alicus interdicere), and very rarely the accusative is found 
instead of the dative (loco aliquem interdicere). 2) The phrases Alicus 
dicto audientem esse ($474, note); Miht cenit altcijus in mentem (Rem. 58); 
Mihi aliqua re opus est (R. GO); Alicur aliqud re cedere. Cic. Mil. 27. 

Rem. 64. An apparent exception to the same rule is the construction 
with two datives, one of which is 8 PREDICATE-DATIVE (§ 469 and Rem, 
33). A similar construction occurs after verbs imp!ying an action which 
may be directed to a certain purpose, when the action is conceived as an 
advantage to a PERSON, as: I send an army for assistance to the be- 
sieged, exrercitum obsessis auxilio mittere. In this construction the da- 
tive expressing the purpose (awzilie) must be considered an ACCESSORY 
PREDICATE, in which a participle (Jeng a help) is understood (§ 461). By 
a peculiar attraction this accessory predicate agrees in case with the 
‘dative of the interested person’ (0bsessi8), instead of agreeing with its 
logical subject (exercitum). 

Rem. 65. Verbs requiring this double dative are: accipere, dare, deli- 
gere, dicere, mittere, relinquere, tre, venire. The predicate-dative after 
these verbs is generally translated by as, Ww, for, or without any con- 
necling word. 


1. Cesar quinque cohortls castris presidio relinquit. Caes. B. G. 7, 60. 2. Pausanias, 
quos Byzantii ceperat regis propinquos! (ibi muneri mixit. Nep. 4, 2.— 3. Pausanias 
venit Atticis? auxilio. Nep. 8, 3.— 4. Pars Sabinis eunt subsidio,® pars Rom&nos ado- 
riuntur. Liv. 2, 53, 2.— 5. Fabio, nobilissimo homini, /audi non est datum,‘ quod 
pingeret.6 Cic. Tusc. 1,2.— 6. Vitio mihi dant,* quod mortem hominis necessarii? 
yraviter fero.6 Cic. Fam. 11, 28. 

Sometimes the dative of the interested person is understood, as receptut canere, 
to give the signal for retreat (i.e. exercitui for the army). From such phrases as these 
the grammarians have invented ‘a dative of purpose,’ which, since it 1s strictly limited 
to the phrases desgribed above, has led many to the erroneous opinion that the dative 


case is a general exponent of the relation o purpose, 


§ 481. If to a transitive object another completing object is 
added, the former is called the NEAR OBJECT, the latter, the 
REMOTE OBJECT. Remote objects may be, 1) a dative, 2) a geni- 
tive, 3) an ablative, 4) another accusative. 


1 relatives.—? inhabitants of Attica.—® assistance.—‘* considered.—® to pene to 
practise painting.—® to find fault with.-—7? near relatives.—® am greatly afflicted by. 


ay 
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Rem. 66. All such compound objects may be transformed into a PER- 
SONAL (never an impersonal) PASSIVE construction, by leaving the remote 
object unaltered, and changing the near object (according to the general 
rules) into a passive subject: 

Act. Alicut librum dare. Pass. Alicut liber datur. 
Aliquem furti accusdre. Aliquis furté accusdtur. 
Aliquem oculis privare. Aliquis oculis priodtur. 
Only when the transitive accusative has another accusative as remote 
object, special rules must be observed. See Rem. 73. 


§ 482. By far the most numerous cases of compound objects 
are the combinations of transitive verbs with objects in the 
DATIVE, the accusative generally denoting a THING, the dative 
denoting a PERSON; or a thing which may be replaced by a 
person. 


Rem. 67. If in English two objective cases complete the idea of the 
same verb, the corresponding Latin construction is generally (see, how- 
ever, § 486) a transitive verb with a remote object in the DATIVE (hesends 
me *% present, donum mihi mittit ; he promised him help, auzilium ei 
pollicitus est). Sometimes the English remote object with to corresponds 
to the Latin remote object in the DATIVE (as: fug@ se manddre, to betake 
one’s self fo flight; gratzas alicus agere, to return thanks to some one). 
But generally the constructions in both languages are widely different, 
and, while English objects with to frequently are expressed by Latin 
cascs other than the dative (as ‘ to accustom somebody wa thing,’ aliguem 
aliqua re assuefacere), or by prepositions (§ 427), Latin constructions with 
the dative must very frequently be entirely recast in English (as : man- 
ddre aliquid alicut, to charge somebody (alicuz ) with something (aliquid) ; 
bellum alicui inferre, to make war on somebody ; preficere aliquem exer- 
cttut, to place some one at the head of the army, etc.) 

(#7 Since such instances of idiomatic Latin dative constructions are almost inex- 
haustible, only some of the principal differences in idiom can be mentioned here, 
practical proficiency in the correct. use of Latin constructions being attainable only by 
a Jong and careful reading of the Latin classics. 

tem. 68. Verbs signifying ‘to take something away from a person’ 
are generally TRANSITIVE in respect to the thing taken, adding the losing 
person in the form of a ‘dative of the interested person’ (dative of dis- 
advantage). Such verbs are demere, adimere, ertpere, surripere, detrahere, 
eruere, subducere, intercipere, auferre {to carry away), abigere (to drive 
away), furdri (to steal). We either translate such phrases by a verb of 
‘taking away’ with the preposition from (corresponding here to the 
Latin dative), or we recast the construction, substituting a verb of ‘de- 
priving, make the PERSON the near object, and the THING the remote 
object with the preposition of, as: galeam militi eripuit, he snatched the 
helmet from the soldier, or ‘he deprived the soldier of his helmet,’ (liter- 
ally : he snatched the helmet away éo [the disadvantage of ] the soldier.)' 

1. Si ritam mihi fors? ademisset. Cic. Planc. 42, 101.— 2. Ferrum et arma iratis 


1 If that from which somcthing is taken away, is not a person, and not conceived as 
such, the prepositions ab, dé, ex are used. See § 441, Rem. 48.—? chance, 
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et pugnare cupientibus milifibus adimuntnr. Liv. 22,44.— 8. Ni’ demit lasvdi gioria 

nostra fuw. Ov. Pont. 7, 20.— 4. Hiuec si falea sunt, eripies mihi hunc errérem. Cic. 

Att. 10, 4.— 5. Ceasar Dejotaro detraxit Armeniam « sen&tu datam. Cic. Div. 2, 37.— 6. 

Quod auri habui,id mihi tu. C. Verres, eripuisti atque abstulisti. Cic. Div. in Cec. 

5,19.— 7%. Qui edrnm cuipiam? qui und latrocinantur® furdtur aliquid aut eripit, is 

sibi nein latrocinio* quidem relinquit locum. Cic. Off, 2, 11, 40. 

Rem. 69. A great difference between Latin and English construction is 
observable in those compound objects which depend on verbs com- 
pounded with the PREPOSITIONS mentioned Rem. 45, especially pre and 
tn. Thus 1) preficere and preponere signify ‘to raise somebody to the 
command (pre) of something, as preficere aliquem legiont, to make one 
chief of a legion; 2) inferre, tmponere, imperare, injicere, injungere, aliquid 
alicui, generally express transitive ideas, completed in English by the pre- 
position on, as: tnjuriam alicut inferre, to inflict an injury on some one; 
amponere alicut conditiones, to impose conditions on , injicere manus alicut, 
to lay hands on one. Jmperdre aliquid alicut is especially used of milita- 
ry requisitions, as frumentum, pecuniam, milites alicut tmperare, to order 
some one to furnish corn, money, soldiers. 

t2" Many of the Latin transitives componnded with the prepositions mentioned, 
cannot be construed with the dative as remote object, but take prepositional objects 
often different from those with which they are compounded. (See § 427 foll.) Thus 


the English phrase ‘to bestow something on somebody’ is expressed either by con- 
Serre aliquid in aliquem, or by deferre aliquid alicut. 


1. Dartus classi Datim priefécit et Artaphernem. Nep. Milt. 4.— 2. Ceesar singulis 
legionibus sinculos leg@ioss’ et questorem prettcit. Coes, B. G. 1, 52.-- 3. Caesar 
hibernis® Latiénum prieposuit. Ib. 54.— 4. Postulavit Cresar, ne Ariovistue aut 
Eduis aut edrum sociis bellum inferret. Ib, 43.— 5. Hannibal magnum ferrdérem injécit™ 
exercitut Romanodrum, Nep. Hann. 5.— 6. Ariovistus respondit, se stipendium® capere 
jure belli, quod victéres victis tmponcre conzuérint.® Ces, B. G.1,44.— 7. Metellus 
Jugurthe imperat argenti pondo dncenta millia. Sall. Jug. 62, 5.— 8. Cesar provin- 
civ toti quam maximum potest militum numerum imperat. Cres. B. G.1, 7. 


§ 483. The verbs dondre,”” adspergere and inspergere," in- 
tercludere,”” impertire,* induere,* exuere,** and circumdare. are 
construed either with the accusative of the thing and the dative 
of the person, or with the accusative of the person and the 
ablative of the thing. 

1. Ciceront populus Romanus eternitdtem®® tmmortalitatemque™ donivit. 

Cic. Pis. 83— 2. Atticus Atheniensis universos frumento donavit. Nep. 

Att. 2.— 3. Vatinius Afilénz, clarissimo viro, nonnullam laudatidne’® sud 

lubeculam™ aspersit. Cic. Vat.17.— 4. Pythagoras ne Apollini quidem 

Delio hostiam?? immolire?? voluit, ne aram sanguine aspergeret. Cic. 


N. D. 3, 86.— 5. Ignis naturis omnibus salutdrem impertit calgrem. Cic. 
N. D. 2, 10.— 6. Attici pater omnibus doctrinis, guébus puertlis etas 


1Inst, of nihil.—? guispiam, a synonym of quisguam, is especially used in general con- 
ditional clauses, or euch clauses as have the force of these (§ 357. R. 4).—8 to practise high- 
way robbery.—‘ in lafrocinio. instead of inter latrines. among the robbers.—§ lieutenants 
commanding.—® hiderna, Gen. drum, (pl. tantum), winter-quartere.—7 to throw.—® trib- 
ute.—® inst. of consueverint, from consuesco, which has the meaning and construction 
of sclére.—?° to present somebody with.—!! to strew something with, to asperse some- 
body.—!? to exclude somebody from.—?%to impart, to bestow something upon.—'* to 
clothe somebody with. to put something on somebody.—!® to strip somebody of. The 
dative constructions of eruere and circumdare belong to poetry and post-clazsical prose.— 
16 eternity.—7 immortality.—18 eulogy.—!®9 a kind of taint.—2° a victim.—?! to sacrifice. 
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impertiri debet, filium erudivit. Nep. Att. 1— 7. Pontis atque itinerum 
angustise’ multitudind fugam intercluserant. Ces. B. G. 7, 11.— 8. Galli 
commeatibus*® nostros intercludere instituunt®. Ces. B. G. 3, 23.— 9. De- 
janira Hereult sanguine Centauri tinctam‘ tunicam' induit. Cic. Tusc. 
2, 8, 20.— 10. Pomis® se induit arbor. Virg. Georg. 4, 143. 


§ 484. The combination of the accusative with GENITIVE 
objects occurs in several constructions, in which the genitive 
denotes a fact from which the action of the governing verb is 
derived, the accusative being in the relation of a logical sub- 
ject; namely: 

1. With the verbs admonére, commonére, commonefacere aliquem 
alicujus rei, to remind somebody of something ;" 2. with verbs denoting 
ACCUSATION, CONVICTION, and ACQUITTAL of CRIME or faults, and CON- 
DEMNATION for crime: accusdre, arguere, insimuldre, convincere, dam- 
nare, condemnare, absolvere, liberadre,;’ 3. with the impersonal expressions, 
miseret, penitet, piget, pudet, tedet (pertesum est) me alicijua ret. These 
arc rendered by personal expressions (mdseret me alicijjus), I pity some- 
body (or something); penitet me, I repent something; piget, I am weary 
of ; pudet, 1am ashamed of; tedet, I am sick of, I am discusted with. 


1. Admonébat Catilina alium egestdtis,® alium cupiditatis® suse, com- 
pluris pericult aut tgnominia. Sall. Cat. 21.— 2. Grammaticos" officit sui 
commonémus. Quint. 1, 5, 7.— 3. Quum ipse ¢e veteris amicitie commo- 
nefaceres, commdtus es ??? Auct. Her. 4, 24.— 4. Miltiades proditidnis** est 
accusatus. Nep. 1, 7, 5.— 5. Majdres nostri, si quam unlus zeccdti"* 
mulerem damnabant, (eam) multérum maleficiorum’® convictam (esse) 
putdbant. Auct. Her. 2, 13.— 6. Eérum nos magis miseret, qui nostram 
misericordiam non requirunt’’, quam qui illam efflagitant.’? Cic. Mil. 
34, 92.— 7 Numquam primi consilii Deum penitet. Sen. Ben. 6, 23.— 
8. Me non solum piget stultiti@ mes, sed ctiam pudet. Cic. Dom. 11, 20. 


Rem. 0. Aliquem capitis accusdre means ‘ to accuse one of a capital crime ;’ absolvere 
capitis, to acquit one of a capital crime. The death-penalty fo which somebody is con- 
demned is placed in the genitive or ablative (capitis or capite, not mortis but morte)'§. A 
fine to which somebody is condemned is always placed in the ablative. 


§ 485. The constructions of transitive verbs with the 
ABLATIVE are mainly of two kinds, 1) those whose remote 
object may be conceived as a MEANS Or INSTRUMENT; 2) those 


which imply the idea of separation from the remote object. 


Rem. 71. To the former class belong 1) verbs signifying to PROVIDE one 
with something, taken in the widest sense of the word, as vestire aliquem 
aliqud re, to clothe one with something ; circumdare aliquem aliqua re, to 
surround one with something; remunerdri, to reward ; tnstruere, to fur- 
nish, to provide, to prepare ; ecplére, complére, replére, to fill; orndre, to 
adorn ; onerdre, to charge, to burden. To the same conception belongs 
the verb ussuefacere aliquem aliquda re, to accustom some one to something 


1 Narrownees, — 2 commedtus, supplies.—* to begin.— * tinged with.— © garment.— 
© nomum, fruit.— 7 Verbs of reminding are also construed with de in regard to the 
object reminded.— § All these verbs are also construed with de or the mere ablative.— 
® poverty.— 19 cupidity.—!! grammarian.— !2 to be affected.— 13 treason.— }4 offence.— 
18 misdeed.— 1® require.— !7 demand.—!8 See Cic, Verr. 2, 1, 5. 
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‘ 


(that 4o which one is accustomed, being conceived as the cause and 
instrument of the habit). Here belongs the general verb afficere aliquem 
aliquad re, which is used of producing affections of the mind, while modern 
languages generally express both the affection produced and the act 
of producing by the verb itself, as gaudio aliquem afficere, to gladden some- 
body ; dolére afficere, to afflict ; admiratione afficere, to astonish, to surprise ; 
honore, premv afficere, to honor, to reward. 2) Verbs of ESTIMATING 
and JUDGING, as judicdre aliquem aliqud re, to judge somebody by some- 
thing ; estimdre, to estimate; definire, to determine; metlirt, to measure, 

1. Natdra ocu/os tenuissimia membrdnia' vestivit et sepsit?. Cic. N. D. 2, 57,— 2. Cura- 
vit Verres ut convivium’ omnibus rebus instructum et pardatum esset. Cic, Verr. 2, 4, 27. 
— 3. Deus bonis omnibus explévit mundum. mali nihil admiscuit*. Cie. Tim. 3 — 
4. Marius conimedtu, stipendio®, armis, aliix utilibus (rebus) naris onerat. Sall. Jug. 86.— 
5. Suevia pueris nullo officio aut dixipfind assuefacti, nihil omntno contra voluntatem 
faciunt, Cws. B. G. 4, 1.— 6. Non enim hac exceptiOne unue afticitur deneficio, sed anus 

rivatur injuria (em. 72). Cic. Agr. 2,.4.— 7. Quinon T. Annium maxima$ /@tilid popu- 

um Romanum, cunctam$? J/taliam, natiénes omnis affecisse et dicat et sentiat ? Cic. Mil. 

28, — 8. Vos tanti secleris s/drem7 non modo honoribue nullis afficidtis, sed etiam ad sup- 

Rican, rapi!® patiemini? Ib. 20.— 9. Magnos homines virtite wetlmar non fortind, 

ep. 18, 1,1.— 10. Quod rectum est, nec muguiludine wstimatur, nec numero, nec lempore. 

Sen. Ep. 74. 

Rem. 72. To the latter class belong 1) verbs of REMOVING, as: aliquem 
loco movére, to remove one from a place; pellere, to drive; prohibére and 
arcere, to keep from, intercludere and ercludere, to exclude; 2) verbs of 
DEPRIVING, as privdre aliquem aliqua re, to deprive one ofa thing ;” orbdre, 
to bereave ; spolidre, to rob; 3) verbs of FREEING, as liberdre, solvere. 

1. Cesar eatis habtbat!2 in preesentia hoslem raptnis. pabulationibusa's, popuationi- 
busque!4 prohibére. Cee. B. G.1,15.— 2 Ariovistus castra fecit co consilio, ut Srumento 
commeatique Cesarem intercluderet. Cres. B. G. 1, 48.— 3. Themistocles Cyzicum obsi- 
dione liberavit. Nep. Them. 5.— 4. Democritus dicitur oculis se privasae. Cic. Fin. 5, 
29.— 5. Gravius est spolidri fortdnis, quam non augéri dignuitate. Cic. Planc. 9. 


§ 486. Both the near and the remote object are placed in 
the AccusaTIVE with the verbs docére and edocére (to teach), 
and celdre (aliquem aliquid), to conceal (something from some- 
bedy); and sometimes with the verbs poscere, flagitdre (aliquem 
aliquid), to demand (a thing of one), rogdre and interrogdre 
(aliquem aliquid), to ask, question somebody about a thing, 


Ge Celdre aliquem (without aliquid) means either ‘to conceal’, or to ‘mislead’ 
eomebody by concealing something (aliguis celdturv =some one is deceived). Instead 
of celdre aliquem aliquid, also celdre aliquem de aligud re occurs. Cic. Fam. 7, 20, 3. 

1. Fortiina belli artem victos quoque docet. Curt. 7, 7, 1.— 2. Philoso- 
phia 20s quum ceteras res omnis, tum, quod est difficillimum, docuit ut 
nosmet ipsos noscerémus”. Cic. Leg. 1, 22.— 3. Catilina jurentuiem, 
quam illexerat’’, mala fucinora edocébat. Sall. Cat. 16.— 4. Eumenes zter 
quod habtbat omnis celdvit. Nep. Eum. 8.— 5. Non ¢e cel4vi hunc ser- 
monem. Cic. Fam. 2, 16, 8.— 6. Verres parentis pretium pro sepultira” 
liberdrum posc@bat. Cic. Verr. 2,1,3— 7. Caesar £iduos frumentum, 


1 Membrane.— 2 sepire, to surronnd.— ® banqnet.— 4 to mix with.— & money.— ® the 
whole of, synonym of to/us.— 7 avenger.— ® death.— 1° rapere aliquem, to hurry one.— 
11 Tf the depriving refers to things which are separated by taking tuem away, a verb of 
taking away, but not vdre, must be used.— 12 to deem, (see KR. 74, C.).— 38 Sat ta ay 
1¢ plundering.— 15 to become acquainted with, to know.— !¢ iliicere, to allure.— 37 bu 
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uod polliciti erant, flagitabat. Ces. B. G. 1, 16.— 8. Pusténem' quendam 
Socrates apud Platdénem interrogat guedam geometrica* de dimensidne® 

quadrati.* Cic. Tusc. 1, 24. 

Rem. 3. In good Latiuity docére is not used in a passive construction if it is accom- 
panied by an accusative denoting the THING taught. We can say: Aliguis docttur ab 
aliguo, somebody is taught by a pereon, but not: Aliquis docttur aliguam rem (some- 
body is taught a thing). Instead of it the active expression: aliquis rem discit, mnet be 
used. Only to the past participle doctus the thing taught 1s added in the accusative, as 
Legiones Latine militiam Romdnam edocte. Liv. 6, 32.— Celdre, in the passive, likewise 
has the active accusative of the PERSON as passive subject, but adde the THING concealed 
by means of the preposition @e (celor de aliquéaé re)..— The verbs of asking and demand- 
tng, in the pasrive construction, have the person who is asked. or from whom something is 
demanded, as passive subject. and retain the accusative of the thing asked (Nempronius 
rogdtus est sententiam). But verbs of demanding, in the passive voice, more generally take | 
the construction fagitdre (poscere) aliquid ab aliguo (§ 441, R.48.)— All verbs of saying 
and feeling, construed with lhat-clauses, or those governing an object-infinitive, may 
take the neuter accusative of a pronoun or form-adjective in place of the clause or the 
intinitive, and, if transitive, may thus be construed with two accusatives as objects. as 
hoc te hortor ; id tecogo. This neuter accusative remains in the passive construction, 
as Omnia que monémur. 


§ 487. Certain verbs, along with their transitive accusative, 
take a SECOND ACCUSATIVE (either of a noun or adjective) as 
COMPLETING PREDICATE of the action (§ 462). This predicate- 
accusative has the transitive accusative for its logical subject, 
and, if an adjective, agrees with it in number and gender. In 
the passive construction the logical subject-accusative becomes 
the grammatical subject-nominative, and the predicate-accusa- 


tive is changed into a predicate-nominative : 


1, Active : Populus Romanus Ciceronem consulem credvit. 
Passive : Cicero a populo Romano consul credtus est. 
2. Active: Hane legionem Cesar fortissimam judiedvit. 
Passive : Hac legio a Cesare fortissima judicata esi. 
Rem. 74. These verbs, which are generally called FACTITIVE VERBS, are: 


A. Those signifying 1) to MAKE SOMEBODY SOMETHING, facere, efficere, 
reddere, fingere (to form, to represent by means of sculpture, picture, or 
poetry) ; se prebére, to show one’s self; sé prestdre, to prove (to be); 2) to 
CREATE Or ELECT somebody something (eredre, eligere); 3) to PROCLAIM 
somebody something (declardre, renuntidre); 4) to INSTALL somebody as 
something (tnstdtuere). 


1. Peni Hamilcarem imperatérem® fecérunt. Nep. Ham. 2.— 2. Themistocles peri- 
Hissimos helli navalis fecit Aiheniensis. Nep. Them. 2.— 3. Deos placdtos® pietas efficict 
et sanctitas. Cic. Off. 2.3.— 4. Homines ceecos reddit cupiditas et avaritia. Cic. Rose. 
Am. 35.— 5. Ancum Marcium regem popu as crefvit. Liv. 1,32.— 6. Thebani Philinpum, 
Macedoniz regem, ducem eligunt. Just. 8, 2.— %. Cicerénem universa civitas consulem 
declaravit. Cic. Pis, 1.— 8. Cicero Lucium Murawnam consulem renuntiavit. Cic. Mur, 
1.— 9. Servius Tullius magno consensu? rez ext declaratus. Liv. 1, 46.— 10. O miserum 
et inf-lfcem illum diem quo consu omnibus centuriis® P. Swla renuntiatus est. Cic, 
Sull. 32.— 11. Tiresiam® sapientem fingunt poste ; at vero Polyphtmum Homérus 
timmdnem'® tinxit. Cic. Sen. 17.— 12. Te dignum tuis majoribus prebes. Cic. Fam. 2,18. 


1 A lad.— ? geometrical matters (or questions).— ? measurement.— * guadrdatum, the 
square.— © commander in chief.— ° placdtus, propitious.— 7 with great unanimity.— 
® centuria, a century, a division of the Roman people.— ® Nom. Ziresias, first (Greek) 
declension.— }° monstrous. 
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te Of these verbs reddere is not used in the passive voice. Instead of it fleré or 
efict is ured. 
B. Verbs signifying ‘to CALL: dicere, appelldre, vocdre, nominadre (to 
name), trscribere, to entitle (give a name to a book), 


1. Hostis apud majores nostros is diceb&tur gvem nunc peregrinum dicimus. Cic. 
Off. 1. 12.—2. Polycratem Saminm? feltcem appellibaut. Cic. Fin. 5, 30.—38. Summam 
consilium majores nostri appellabant sendtum. Cic. Sen. 6.— 4. Cato sapiens cellam 

enariam® reipublice nostre, nutricem* plebis Romane Siciliam nominavit. Cic. 

err. 2, 2.— 5. Aliquid de oratGria arte pancis precipiunt® libellis® cosgue rhetoricos 
inscribunt. Cic. Or. 3, 3.— 6. Justitia erga dcos religzo dicitur, erga parentls pielas.™ 
Cic. Part. 22.— 7%. Tempus actidnis® opportiium?® appellftur occasio. Cic. Off. 1, 40.— 
8. Apud Lacedemonios e¢ qui amplixsimum!® magistratum!™! gerunt,!? nominantar 
genes. Cic. Sen. 6.— 9. Quam copidse!§ a Xenophonte agricultira laudatur in eo libro 
qui Giconomicus inscribitur | Cic. Sen. 1%. 


C. Verbs signifying ‘to BELIEVE, CONSIDER, HOLD, DEEM, JUDGE,’ 
habére, ducere, putare, existimadre, arbitrart, judicare. 

1. Natira insculpsit!4 in mentibus nostris, ut deos a@ternos et bedtos haberémus. 
Cic. N. D. 1, 17 — 2. Timoleon eam victoriam precidram ductbat, in qué plns esset 
clementiz quam crudelitatis.!5 Nep. Tim. 2.— 3. Nemo credit, nisi!® ei quem fidtlem}1 
putat. Cic, Rosc. Am. 39.— 4. Nihil mihi stultius vidétur, quam existimfre eum 
studidsum tui!® quem non noris,!® Cic, Pet. 7.-- 5. Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et 
civem arbitrabatur. Cic, Tusc. 5, 37.— 6. Multi spe, versitos?® homines et callidos 
admirantes, maliziam?! sapientiam judicant. Cic. Off. 2,3.— 7. Scytharum gens anti- 
quissima semper habita est. Just. 2, 1.— 8. Omni in re. consensio?2 omnium gentium lex 
natdre putanda est. Cic. Tusc. 1, 13.— 9. Universus hic mundue una civitas honinum 
recte existimatur. Cic. Leg. 1, 7.— 10. Socrates ab Apollinis oraculo est omnium éapien- 
lissimus judicatus. Cic. Sen. 21. 


("The active voice of habére in the factitive meaning ‘to deem,’ ‘to hold’ is 
rarely used with a predicate-accusative.?? Instead of it, the completing predicate is 
connected with pro. See Rem, %5. 


Rem. 5. The factitive verbs ducere, putdre, and habére are eometimes construed with 
pro in place of the predicate-accusative (see page 35, Rem. 61), ae: Ariovistus Ceeeari 
respondit sere illum non pro amico sed py hoste habére. Ceex. B. G. 1, 44 (that he would 
hold him, not in the place of a friend, but in that of a foe). Here belongs the phrase 
aliquid pro nihilo putdre or ducere, to esteem something for nothing. Instead of pro 
often the expression in numero with a genitive is used: aliguem tn hosttum numero . 
habére, to treat (consider) somebody as an enemy. 


Rem. %6. In regard to verbs of maKktna (§ 487, A, 1) two peculiarities must be noticed: 
1) They may take a predicate-genitive (possessive, p. 77) instead of a predicate-accusa- 
tive or nominative: Scipio omnem oram Romane ditionis facit. Liv. 21, 60.—Tola Asia 
popult Romani facta est. Cic. L. Ag. 2. 15.— 2) Tne transitive accuaative ix sometiines 
understood if denoting INDEFINITE PERSONS (homines), the second accusative being a 
predicate-adjective. Such adjectives are placed in the ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE 
(agreeing with the transitive accusative homines understood): Vacuus animus bedtos 
eficit, a free heart makes happy. Cic.Tusc. 4, 17.—Nihil est quod (am miseros facial quam 
écelus. Ib, Fin. 4, 24.—Nihil magis facit iracundos quam educatio mollis. Sen. Ira. 2, 21. 
Rarely the accus. sing. is ured: Memoria gratum facit. Sen. Ben. 8, 4. 

te" For the use of accessory predicate-accusatives with verbs not factitive (invenire 
Ctc.) see p. 252, Z. 23. 


VII.. Construcrion oF VERBS WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
§ 488. Verbs take the Infinitive either as Subject-infinitive 


1 foreigner. — ? of Samos.— storehouse.— 4 the feeder, the nurse.—® aliquid precipere, 
to give brief rules.— ® libellus, a little bookK.— 7 piety.— 8 action.— ® right, opportune. — 
10 the highe=t.— 1) magistracy.— 12 to hold.— 15 with what fullness.— 34 inseulpere, to 
engrave.— 15 cruclty.-— 16 except.— )7 safe.— 18 attached to thee, interested in thee.— 2° 
fut. of novisse (inst. of noveris).— 2° shrewd.— 2! malice.— 23 agreement.— 2% But in the 
meaning ‘to have’ the active habére is frequently construed with a double accusative, 
which, however, belongs to the accessory predicates: Omne illud tempus habeat per 
me solitum ac liberum. as far as I am concerned, he may have all that time unoccupied 
and free. Cic. Verr. 2, 12. Ul reliquas civitalis stipendiarias habérent, that they should 
hold'(not ‘ consider’) the other communities as tributary ones, Ces. B. G. 1, 30. 
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or as Object-infinitive. . Both are distinguished from substantive 
subjects and objects by always having a LOGICAL SUBJECT, either 
expressed or understood. 

§ 489. The Oxssect-INFINITIVE is either a simple object of 
its governing verb, or it forms a compound object together 
with a case-object of the same verb. Zhe logical subject of a 
simple object-infinitive is always the grammatical subject of the 
governing verb. 


Rem. 77. Those classes of verbs which may be construed with an ob- 
ject-infinitive are enumerated § 80. In addition to the single verbs, men- 
tioned there, several others belonging to the same classes must be noticed, 
as assuescere and consuescere (synonyms of solére); maturdre and festindre 
(synonyms of properdre), cepisse, destindre, laborare, cunctart, meditari, in- 
sistere, instituere, constituere, meminisse, odisse, ‘and the expressions non 
dubiidre (not to hesitate), in animo habere’ (to intend), in antmum inducere 
(to prevail upon one’s self), assuétum esse (to be accustomed), consilium 
capere, supersedére (Liv. 21, 40), non curdre (Cic. Fam. 3, 8, 7), and some 
similar verbs, 


Rem. %8. Of these verbs and of those mentioned § 80, some must alzoays be construed 
with an object-infinitive, as posse, nequire. ceenisse, solére » others (as velle, nolle, desinere) 
are a/most always construed so. But the great majority admit of other constructions, 
either with case-objects, infinitive clauses, or other dependent sentences. Other verbs, 
not mentioned here, occur with object-infinitives only in rare and peculiar meanings, as 
occupdre, which, with an infinitive, means ‘to be the first to do a thing,’ ‘to forestall 
another in doing a thing’ (bellum facere occupadre, to be ahead of the enemy in beginning 
awar. Liv. 1,14). Thus Sallust (Cat. 52) construes conjurdre (asif conjurando statuere 
with an object-infinitive: conjuravére nobtlissimi cives patriamincendere. Habéreis con- ‘ 
strued with an infinitve in the phrase Nihil habeo scribere, I have nothing to write (Cic. 
Att. 1, 22), which is a Greek construction. Bunt there are a number of verbs which, 
with an object-infinitive, occur only in the poets or in later Latinity)?, as valére, ca/lére, 
sustingre (instead of posse) ; expetere (instead of velle) ; fugere and parcere (instead of 
nolle) ; querere, ardére, trenpiddre (instead of studéreé) ; pugnare (instead of labordre or 
nardre) ; perstdre (instead of perseverdre) ; optdre (iustead of cupere). Part of these 
verbs, improperly or poetically used with an object-infinitive, are never, in good prose, 
construed with any completing object; part require other constructions, as optdre 
(which, in classical prose. is construed mostly with uf), while pra@optdre (to prefer) has 
Cwerar’s sanction for being construed with an infinitive (Ces. B. G. 1, 25). Thus dare, 
which Livy construe® only in neil goat dare bibere (11, 47) with an object-infinitive, is 
in later prose frequently construed with an infinitive in the meaning ‘to permit.’ 


Item. 79. From the rule in § 489 it follows that if the object-infinitive 
is a verb requiring 3 completing predicate (esse, fierc, dict, etc., § 462), the 
predicate-nouns and adjectives must agree with the grammatical subject 
of the governing verb (§ 463, 2). 


§ 490. Verbs can generally not be used in the passive voice 


when their dependent object-infinitives accompany them. 


Rem. 80. These verbs cannot form PERSONAL passives, since they are without transi- 
tive objects, nor can they form IMPERSONAL passives, because in this case the infinitive 


1 Instead of in animo habere, the impersonal expressions ‘ alicut tn animo est,’ or 
‘alicué est animus,’ ire frequently used. By this construction the object-infinitive becomes 
grammatically a subject-intinitive.— ? Such verba ought to be separately noticed, and 
ehould not indiscriminately swell the lists of verbs with object-intinitives, which gram- 
mariuns are in the habit of copying one from the other, or of crowding together out of 
different lists from all text-books within their reach. 
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wonld lose its enbject, which wonld be against &§ 488 and 499. Hence ench phrases as 
proficisci cupitur, dormire festindtur, are grammatical impossibilities.!| Nevertheless the 
verbs c@pisse and deasinere take a passive form (cither personal or impersonal), when 
their object-infinitives are passives. But this ix only a formal exception, since the pas- 
sives of these verbs have strictly the same meanings as their actives : De republica consuls 
cepti sumua, Men Commenced to Consult us about the republic. Cic. Div. 2, 2, 27. See 
the examples § 460. Rem. 11, 

Rem. 81. But, while the governing verb must be an active. the object-infinitive may be 
& PASSIVE, either personal or impersonal, with pe solere, debére, (cu@piase, and desinere), 
and PERSONAL (never impersonal), with any of the other verbs, so far as their meaniniya 
admit a passive complement, as: Melut cupiunt, metuique timent. Sen. Agam. 5, 73.—St 
aibi purgdli ease vellent, Ces. B. G. 1, 28. But in most instances CLAUSES are eubsti- 
ihted for passive infinitives dependent on these verbs: Dixit non recusatdrum, se con- 
"hae ail laatis ipsorum. Suet. Claud. 26.—Supienlem civem me et esse ct numeraré volo. 
Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 

Rem. 82. The object-infinitive after posse is frequently understood, especially a verb 
of general import, as _facere. in which case the object of sacere ix directly connected with 
posxe, being mostly a quantitative neater adjective, as plurimum, multum, quantum, 
plua, etc, It assumes, then, the meaning ‘to have power,’ as plurimum poxse, to be most 
powerful, Cres, B. G. 1, 3. Thus the object-infinitive of scivé ix understood in the phrase 
ecire Latine (instead of scire logui Laline), to know Latin. 


§ 491. About twelve transitive verbs, and a few intran- 
sitives, admit of a case-object (accusative or dative) along with 
an object-intinitive, so that the case-object is the logical subject 


of the infinitive ($ 101). 


Rem. 83. These verbs are 1) the TRANSITIVES docére, assuefacere, jubére, 
veldre, sinere, arguere (to accuse of), znsimuldre® (to charge with), cogere, 
pati, impedire, prohibére, ud (poetically and in later prose) deterrére, to 
deter, all of which admit or prefer other constructions’); 2) the INTRAN- 
SITIVES permittere (alicui), concedere (alicuz), and (poetically and in later 
Latin) suadére, imperare, dare (Grajis dedit ore rotundo Musa logut. Hor. 
A. P. 223. Mihi dutur reum prospere defendere, Tac. Dial. 7). 

Rem. 84. The transitives mentioned above admit of the regular change 
into the passive voice, the transitive object becoming the passive subject, 
while the object-infinitives remain the objects of the passive voice, by 
which change the passive subject becomes their logical subject. They 
have, then, exactly the same grammatical relations as the verbs of the 
first class (Rem. 77): Duz hostis fugere cogit ; Pass.: Hostes fugere coguntur 
(almost the same as Hostes fugere debent). Deterrére, which in the active 
voice is not construed thus in good prose, has Cicero’s authority for the 
construction of the passive voice with an object-infinitive. 


t= 1. The passive construction of these verbs occurea not only inthe form of a 
Pee phrase, but may have the form of an ATTRLBUTIVE phrase, go that the verb 
8s used as passive (perfect) PARTICIPLE. In this instance the participle becomes the 
ATTRIBUTE of the noun which, in the passive predicative phrase, would have been the 
passive subject, as: Prelor ad exercilum proficiact jusrua, the preetor (beinz) directed 
to proceed to the army. The governing noun may be required by the construction to 
be tn any cage, the participle always agrecing with it in case, gender, and number, as: 
GEN. Pretoris ad exercitum proficiscit jussi. ‘Thus the phrase may take the form of the 
1Such constructions, however, are sometimes found when the impersonal passive is 
a cerund (§ 512), as Vivere totd vitd discendum est, ef told vitd discendum e-t mort. Sen. 
Brev. Vit. 7. In such constructions, the infinitive is logicaily an object-intinitive with 
an uncertain person as subject, but grammatically a subject-infinitive.— ? It is doubtful 
whether the verbs insimuldre and arqguere belong here, or whether their construc- 
tions must be considered as real accnsatives with the infinitive.— % Sonére and hortdri, 
which, by some grammarians, are added to these verbs, are sometimes found with object- 
infinitives, but never when they are accompanied with their transitive objects. 
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Ablatives Absolute, as: Pratére ad exercitum proficisci jusso, after the preetor had been 

directed to proceed to the army.— Reticuissem causum inauqurdri coacti flaminis, I 

should have passed in silence the case of the priest compelled to inangurate. Liv. 27, 

8.-- Gajo Lelio cum soctis navalibus urbem custodire jusso, after G. Leelius had been 

ordered to guard the city together with our naval forces. Liv. 26, 48 

2. A second kind of passive construction in regard to these verbs is 
generally repugnant to the English idiom. It takes place if the transitive 
object of these verbs is altogether omitted, the transitive object of the 
OBJECT-INFINITIVE being made the subject or governing word of the pas- 
sive construction. In this instance the object-infinitive must take a pas- 
sive form. In English such constructions must often be expressed actively, 
as: ACTIVE : Pretorem urbem custodire jubent. PasstvE: Urbs (a pre- 
tore) custodiri jussa est, directions were given to guard the city (literally : 


the city was directed to be guarded).—  Exercitus ex Sicilia dimitti jussus est, 
the army was directed to be dismissed trom Sicily (the army was ordered 
to evacuate Sicily). Liv. 26,28. — Antiochus, subdicit navibus jussis, in 


hiberna Antiochiam concessit, Antiochus, after the ships had been ordered 
to be drawn on land (after ordering the ships to be dawn on land), went 
to Antiochia into winter-quarters, Liv. 33, 41. 


fem. 85. The intransitives (Rem. 83) admit of a change into MMPER- 
SONAL passives Only, the object-infinitive becoming a SUBJECT-INFIN- 
ITIVE, being treated according to the rules of § 494: Praeceptor discipulo 
abesse concéedit ; Pass.: Diseipulo abesse conceditur (about the same as Di- 
scipulo abesse licet). Only imperdare (in good prose) assumes the form of a 
PERSONAL passive, as if it were a transitive verb, being treated according 
to the rules in Rem. 84: Jmperor aliquid facere (the same as judbeor alt- 
quid facere). 

1. Magister tuus te magnd mercéde nihil sapere! docuit. Cic. Phil. 2, 4.— 2. Lex pere- 
grinum? vetat in murum ascendere. Cic. Or. 2, 24.— 3. Nolani® muros taaque adtre 
vetiti sunt. Liv. 23, 16.— 4. Improbitas* namquam eum respirdres =init. Cic. Fin. 1, 16.— 
5. Accusdre eum non est situs. Cic. Sest. 44.— 6. Insimulant hominem fraudis caur& di- 
scesxinse.® Cic. Verr. 2, 24.— 7%. Mulier me arguit, hanc domo a se survipuisse. Plunt. Men. 
5, 2, 62.— 8. Pericles auctor illtns injurise fuisse arguebatur. Cic. Verr. 1, 338.— 9. Cesar 
ceteras na/idnes imperio popnli Romano parére assuefécit. Cic. Prov. Cons, 18.— 10. 
Servis quoque pueros hujus etatis verberdre™ concedimus. Curt. 8, 26.— 11. Quinclio ne 
perive quidem tacite conceditur, Cic. Quinct. 15.—12. /sté in Lantumias® Svracusa- 
naz dediict®? imperantur. Cic. Verr. 5, 27.— 13. Nefarias ejns libidines commemorare 

udore!® deterreor. Cic. Verr. 1,5.— 14. Ego numquam quemquam ad te sine meis 

itteris i7e patiar. Cic. Fam. 15, 17. 

OBSERV. this clase uf object-infinitives take completing predicates, the latter 
should agree (in the accusative) with the transitive objects of their governing verbs, and 
with their passive subjects (in the nominative) if these verbs are in the passive voice. 

But constructions of jubére. arguere etc. with infinitives of the copula occur only in 
connections, which hardly admit these infinitives to be considered as object-infinitives, 
as: Quod judicium de compromisso factum est, id irritum jussit esses; He ordered the 
judgment which was passed on the compromise to be null and void. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 27. 

ere ‘id’ cannot. be taken as a transitive object of jussit: but ‘id irritium esse’ evi- 
poate ia an Infinitive clause. So: Post Nume mortem 7ullum Hosti/ium regem (esse) 

opulus jussit ; The people commanded that T. H. should be king. Liv. 1, 30.—Servio 

ullio jubet (rex) populum dicto audientem esse ; It is the will of the king that the peo- 
ple should obey the orders of S. T. Liv. 1, 41.—The INTRANSITIVES mentioned above 
should take the completing predicates of esse in the DATIVB ; but examples of such con- 
structions do not occur in classical proge.!! 


§ 492. Many verbs of say1nc and BELIEVING with infinitive 


1To be an ignuoramus.— 2 foreigner.— 3 inhabitants of Nola.— ¢ his wickedness.— 
§ to draw breath.— * to have left the city.— 7 to inflict corporal punishment on.— § The 
stone-quarries, a renowned prison in Syracuse.— ® to be sent.— !° shame.—!! Perhaps 
euch a dative construction is contained in Animo nunc jam o/idso esse impero, (Ter. Andr. 
5, 2, 1) though the passage is generally interpreted differently. 


a 
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clauses, when used in the passive voice, instead of the regular 
impersonal construction according to § 460, 1, assume the same 
construction as transitive verbs with object-infinitives (§ 491, 
N. 84), the subject-accusative of the clause being changed into 
the subject-nominative of their passive, and the predicate-infini- 
tive of the clause into their object-infinitive. This is called the 


construction of the NOMINATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE, as: 


AcTIVE: Dicunt, Gajum advenisse, they avy that Gajus has arrived. 

REGULAR IMPERSONAL PassiVE FORM: Dicitur, Gajum advenisse, ¢¢ 
18 said that Gajus hus arrived, 

Nom. wit INF.: Gajus advenisse dicitur, Gajus ts said to have arrived. 


Rem. 86. The construction of transitive verbs with object-infinitives (§ 491) bears a 
strong resemblance to the construction of intransitive verbs of saying and believing 
with infinitive clauses, and the grammarians sometimes assign the same verb (for inst. 
jubére, vetdre. arguerr) to the one or the other of these classes, according to their differ- 
ent views. Thus, in the sentence judeo te valere, the accusative fe is by some considered 
as the transitive object, and the infinitive raéére as the object-infinitive of judeo, while 
Others take fe vadéve as an intinitive clause with fé as subject-accusative, and valé7é as 
predicate-infinitive. In the passive voice, however, both kinds of construction essen- 
tially differ from cach other. If fe ralere is an infinitive clause, the sentence in the pas- 
sive voice would take an IMPERSONAL passive form (jubetur @ me, te valére), while if te 
iu a transitive object, and valéere an object-intinitive, the sentence in the passive voice 
would have & PERSONAL passive form, treated according to Rem. 84. (Tu) valére jubéris. 
But the idiom of the lanznaze treats many intransitive verbs of saying and believin 
exactly xccording to this latter form, as if they were transitive verbs with object-infini- 
tives. Thus the active construction Dicunt, Aristeeun inventirem olei esse (they say 
that Aristaeus is the discoverer of the olive-tree) capnot be changed into the impersonal 
parsive Dicitur, Aristeum inventirem olei exse (it is said that Aristeeus. etc.) but must 
assume the personal form Arisheus inventor olei esse dicttur (Aristeeus is said to be the 
inventor, etc.) eo that the infinitive esse is treated asan object-intinitive of dicidur, 

Rem. 87. 'The passives of cidere (in the meaning ‘to seem’), of dicere, 
narrare, putare, existimare, and of tradere, ferre, and perhibére, which in 
the passive assume the meaning ‘to be said,’ ‘to be reported (by hearsay),’ 
almost always assume the construction of the * Nominative with the 
infinitive.’ Other verbs of saying and thinking, as nuntidre, tndicdre, 
memorire, audire, reperire, scribere, demonstrdre, ostendere, cognoscere, intel- 
ligere, perspicere are either construed in the same way, or have the regular 
impersonal construction according to Rem. 8&6. Thus we may say either 
Gajus mortuus esse nuntiatur, or Nuntiatur, Gajum mortuum esse ; either : 
Provincia rebelldre audiuntur, ov Auditur provincias rebelldre. 

1. Non ita generati! a natfiraé enmus, ut ad ludum et jocum facti esse ride@mur. Cic. 
Off. 1, 20.— 2. Lectitavisse? PlatOnem studidse, audivisse etiam, Vemosthenes dicitur. 
Cic. Brut. 31.— 3. Aristides unus omnium?$ Justissimus fuisse traditur. Cic. Sext. 67.— 
4. Romulus Amulium regem interemisse* fertur. Cic. Rep. 2, 3.— 5. Tyndarid@' fratres 
non modo adjutdres* in preeliis victories populi RomA&ni, sed etiam nuntii fuisse per- 
hibentur. Cic. Tusc. 1,12.— 6. Atticus prudens ease in jure’ civtli putabatur. Cic. Am. 
2.— 7%. Discipltna Druidarum® in Britannia reperta® atque inde?!® in Galliam transidta 
esse existimatur. Cees. B. G. 6,13.— 8. Mihi nuntiabatur, arthos transisse Huphrdtem, 
Cic. Fam. 18, 1. 

Rens. 88 If these verbs are in any tense except fuinre, present or imperfect. they must 
be construed IMPERSONALLY, except vidéri, which evenin these tenses takes a PERSONAL 
construction. 


1 bogotten.— 2 to read repeatedly.— ? wnus omnium before superlatives means ‘of all 
others.’— 4 to kill.— © the Tyndarian brothers, é. e.. eons of Tyndareus, namely, Castor 
and Pollux.— * helpers.— 7 law.— & the Druids, Celtic priests.— ° discovered.— )° thence. 


a 
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§ 493. The tense of the object-infinitive is almost always the present, 
if the infinitive is a simple object (2. 77). This, also, is generally so in 
regard to object-infinitives which take a transitive or intransitive object 
along with them (§491). Only insimuldre, arguere, and, of course, the 
verbs mentioned R&R. 87, may take perfect infinitives (See &. 85, Ex. 6. 7. 8). 


Hence English object-infinitives in the perfect (‘he could have done’, ‘he ought to 
have been’ are not generally expressed ‘ fecisse potuit’, ‘suisse debuit’, hut ‘facere po- 
tuit’, ‘esse debuit’. To this rule there are the following exceptions: 

1. The English perfect infinitive after ‘can’, ‘may’ (could, might) (i. e. the perfect 
and pluperfect of the potential with ‘can’ etc.), denoting ‘it ts possible that’, with a 
preterite, is either expressed by the circumlocution with ‘fieri potest ut’, or ‘fieri po- 
lute ut’ (see p. 618, Ons. 2, 1), or (more rarely) by the perfect potué with a present intin- 
itive, as: Potuit esse innocens Falcula, It is possible that Falcula was innocent (F. may 
have been innocent). Cic. Clu.41. But sometimes the Latin uses exactly the same per- 
Ject infinitive as we do in English, as: Hacessisse pugna ad Trebiam in hunc annum von 
potest; The battle at the Trebia cannot have fallen in this year. Liv. 21, 15.—Potuit aliqui 
ab initio non sedisse, et tamen Oppianicum gratis condemnasse ; Some (of the judyes) 
might not have been sitting in the beginning, and yet might have condemned Oppianicus. - 
Cic. Clu. 41, 113.—Quum_ hec scribébam, Pompéjus jam Brundusium venisse poterat ; 
Pompey can have arrived at Bruudusium (epistolary tense, p. 856). Cic. Att. 8, 4, 9. 

2. Sometimes (very rarely) a perfect infinitive with posse and debére has a force similar 
to a future-perfect infinitive, as: Bellum quod ante biennium perfecisse possumus; a war 
which we may have finished before next winter. Liv. 37, 19.—Tametsi statim vicisse d-beo, 
tamen de meo jure decédam; Althongh it is a necessity that I should directly beat. my 
pana (‘should have beaten’; see about the meaning of vici, p. 803, OBs. 2). Cic. R. A. 

3. Sometimes velle, especially if connected with a negation, takes an object-infinitive 
in the perfect, to represent the will as more decided by yiving to its object the form of a 
completed uction (Compare the perfect participle after vel/e in infinitive clauses, p. 592, 
3, @), a8: Ne quis quid fuge causd vendidisse neve emisse vellet. Liv. 39, 17.—Neminem 
nota ign&vi militis notasse voluz. Ib. 24, 16.—Quia pepercisse vobis volunt, committere vos 
cur pereatis non patiuntur. Ib. 32, 21. 

_ 4. Poets occasionally use object-infinitives in the perfect with the force of a present 
ee. ey ondentes opico Pelion imposuisse Olympo (striving to place etc.). Hor. 
Jari. 3, 4, 51. 


§ 494, Subject-infinitives (P.I.,§ 76; P.IL., p. 75) may be in the pres- 
ent, or perfect, both in the active and passive voices. 


Rem. 89. The following predicates are used impersonally with eubject-infinitives: 1) 
The copula (including fit and vidétur) with predicate-adjectives or predicate-nouns. To 
the latter belong the expressions fas est (it is lawful); nefas est (it is a crime); tempus 
est (it is time); oper@ pretium est (it is worth while). 2) The copula with impersonal 
Sel abaesede ea es (§ 466. 2, and 2. 25); 3) the following impersonal verbs, mentioned P. 

, § 76: condicit, decet, expedit, juvat, libet (libitum est), licet (licitum est), placet, displi- 
cel, prestat, prodest, to which must be added: oportet (it behuvoves), opus «st (p. 935, &. 
ti0), nihil adtinet (it does not matter), convenit (it is convenient), conlingil, evenit. acci- 
dit, venil in mentem (Ff. 53), and sometimes interest and refert (P.1, p. 312, 2. 77); 4) 
the impersonals piget, pudet, penitet, (edet, with which the subject-infinitive takes the 
place of their genitive-objects. For complete particulars about the construction of 
these impersonals see p. 273, OBs. 3, and p. 615 foll.— All these imperronals may become 
object-infinitives of the verbs potest, nequit, debet, cepit, desinit, vidétur (gee P. 1, §95; 
§ 133), which, in this instance, become themselves impersonal. 

Rem. 90. Impersonal predicates are often accompanied by the logical subjects of their 
actions, denoting persone, which take the grammatical form of their oByEcTs (mihi lice?, 
me tedet), The folowing impersonale require their logical subjects in the accusative: 
piget, pudet, ponitet, teedet, oportet, attinet, decet, juvat. The dative is required with 
contingit, convenit, evenit, accidit, venit in mentem, licet, placet, dieplicet, prodcst. 

Rem. 91. If the subject-infinitive used with any of the above-mentioucd impereonals 
consists of the copula and a completing predicate, this completing predicate must be in 
the accusative sing. (p. 75, § 463, 1). and if itis an adjective, it is in the masculine gen- 
der (p. %5, #. 18). But sometimes (rarely) the accusative plural of the masculine is used: 
Esset egregium non querere externa, domesticis esse contentos (but to be satisfied with 
domestic examples). Cic. Orat. 7, 22. 
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Rem. 92. If the copula est denotes ‘ definition,’ it may take along with 
its subject-infinitive another infinitive as impersonal predicate, as: Vivere 
est cogitire, to live is (means) to think. Cic. Fam. 6, 1.—Nescire quid, ante- 
quam natus sis, acciderit, id est semper esse puerum. Ib. Orat. 34, 120. 


Rem. 93. Subject-infinitives may be employed as subjects in infinitive- 
clauses, in place of a subject-accusative, in which case their impersonal 
predicate must, of course, be likewise in the infinitive, as: Bene sentire 
recteque facere puto satis esse ad bene vivendum, I believe that meaning 
well and acting rightly is sufficient for a happy life. Cic. Fam. 6,1. 


1. Grave est a deterioribus honOdre antetri.! Sen. Prov. 3.— 2. Miserum eat exturddri2 
fortfinie omnibue, miserius est injurid.2 Acerbum est ab aliquo circumreniri,‘ acer- 
bius a propinquo. Calamitésum® est bonie evertt,* calamitorius cum dedecore. Fu- 
nestum™ est a forti atque honesto viro jugu/drt.® funestins ab eo, cnjus vox in pre- 
conio qneestu® proatitit.!® Zidiqnum est a pari vinci aut enperidre, indiqnius ab infe- 
ridre. Luctudzum"™ est tradi alteri!? cum bonis, uctuosius inimico. Cic. Quinct. 31.— 
8. IN6rum calamitétem auvére nolo, guijus liberoe conjugesque!® suas ab isting 
petnlantial4 conservdre non licitum eat. Cie Verr. 1,5.— 4. Fas est et ab hoate docéri. 
Ov. Met. 4, 428.— 5. Nulli contigit impfine!§ nascit. Sen. Cons. 15.— 6. Onortet fe. non 
de co quod detractum?® est gueri, sed de co cratias agere. quod collegisti.17 Sen. Ib. 11. 
— 7%. Ab LysGne Apollinis signum!® abldtum (eare) certe non oportuit. Cic. Verr. 
2,4,17.—8. Nihilne (it ventet in mentem existimationi!® tum consulere ? Verr. 2, 3,57 — 
9. Homines eapient!s,2° ex quibus rebus maxime respublica labdrat, eis maxime mederi 
convenit. Cic. Rosc. Am. 53.-— 10. Quem non peeniteat hoc pretio extimasse virtftem ? 
Sen. Prov. 3.— 11. Non intelligis satis esse virix fortibus didicisse quam hoc pulcrum git ? 
Cic. Phil. 2 46.— 12. De quo qnid sentiam nihil attinet dicere. Cic. Div. 4, 7.— 13. Te- 
def jam audire eadem millies. Ter. Ph. 3, 2, 2.— 14. Semper ease felicem, et sine morsu 
animi fransire vitam, ignordre est rerum natfire alteram  partem. Sen. Prov. 4.— 
15. Profecto nihil aliud es¢ bene et beate virere nisi?! honeste et recte virere. Cic. 
Part. 1, 4.— 16. Quid est judicium corrumpere, si hoc non est, testls auctoritate?? de- 
terrfre? Ver. 1, 10. 


Rem. 94. The connection of subject-infinitives with other verbs than the impersonals 
mentioned above, is rare and unueual, as: Znvidére non cadit in sapientem, Envying does 
not enter (the mind) of the wise. Cic. Tusc. 3, 10.— Hos omnis eadem odtase, eadem me- 
tuere in unum coéqit, Hating and fearing the same things brought all these men together. 
Sall. Jug. 31.— Didicivse artis, emollit mores. Ov. Pont. 11, 9, 58. See p. 628, ORs. 7, 

Rem. 95. Impersonal predicates often take neuter determinatives, or general nouns 
along with determinatives (as hec res, hoc ratio), to introduce the enbject-infinitive by 
them: 1. Fnit hoc qnondam proprium?3 populi Rominilonge a domo helldre. Cic. Fonte}. 
12.— 2. Semper Rec ratio accusandi fuit honestissima (This was alrrays the most 
honorable method of prosecuting ag accuser) pro sociis inimicitias suscipere (to make 
enemies in behalf of those under our protection). Cic. Div. in Cec. 19.— 2. Quibusdam 
totum hoc displicet philosophari (fo occupy one’s self with philosophy). Cic. Fin 1,1. 

ter” From euch constructions arose the method of combining neuter form-adjectives 
in the singular as attributes with an infinitive, as if the latter were a neuter noun; 

Me. cum hue veni, hoc ipsum nihil agere delectat, after I came here, this very doing 

nothing has been my delight. Cic. Or. 2,6. See § 495. 


& 495. Sometimes the infinitive is used with the force of a noun in any 
of its functions, as transitive object, as attribute, as completing predicate, 
and even after prepositions. This free use of the infinitive occurs oftener 
in poetry and late prose than {fn classical Latinity, where it is confined to 
a few exceptional phrases which do not admit of being generalized. 


1 anfétre. to surpass.— 2 to be stripped of.— ® enpply. exturbari.— 4 to be circumvented. 
— 5 calamitous.— * to be turned out of.— 7 mournful.— § to be elain.— ® preconius questus, 
the trade of a public crier — !° pros/dre, to stand forth.— 1! grievous.— 12 alter must al- 
ways be used for the English another, if the action ‘can only be conceived to be between 
two personse.— 13 wife.— "4 frivolity.— 15 Zmpiine is used here pregnantly, ‘ without paying 
the penalty for it.’— 16 taken away.— 17 to collect, to save.— 18 astatue.— 1° character.— 
2° Sapientis may be taken foran accusative dependent on convenit, or fora subject- 
accusative.— 2! but.— 22 influence.— 25 peculiar to, a peculiarity of, a quality of. 
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1. Bedite vivere (4.e., beditam vitam) alii in alio, Epicirus in voluptate ponit.— 2. Moré 
(i.e., mortem) nemo sapiens mizerum duxit. Cic. Fam. 6, 3.— 3. Demis nobis necessitu- 
dinem! illum persegui (of pursuing). Sall. Jug. 102.— 4. Ipsum illud quod vociatur 
mori (t.e., mors) brevius eat, quam ut? sentIri possit. Sen. Prov. 6.— 5. Deinde alii 

ueestus® instiruunturt ; accipere® a civitatibus® pecuniam ; pretio certo missos? 
Jicere nautas, Missdrum omic stipendium éducrd7i ; reliquis quod debéret® non dare. 
Cie, Verr. 2, 5, 24. — 6. Adimam cantdre strictis (I shall stop the strict from singing). 
Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 9.—%. Aristo et Pyrrho inter optime valére (t.¢., opfimam valetudinem) 
et graviesime @egroldre (i,€., gravissimum morbum) nibil prorsus ducébant inferesse®, 
Cic. Fin. 2, 13.— 8. Multum interest tuter dare et accipere. Sen. Ben. 5, 2.— 9. Nihil 
preter ploradre>, Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 69. 


EXERCISES. 


IMPERSONAL Passives (§ 456 - § 460). 1. The very air of the place is 
tainted" in which sacrifices are offered” to pleasure.— 2. Before the argu- 
ment of the defence was opened [Translate : Before speaking™ (impers.) 
had been commenced (impers.) by the defendant'*], the trial” was adjourned” 
to (én) the following day.— 3. Let us proceed,’? not by that road where 
(qua) people ure in the habit of going, but [by that] where they ought” to 
go.— 4, Often those are envied who are more unhappy than [those] who 
envy them.— 5. It was announced to Cesar that on the mountain a@ fight 
had taken place ( pugnare) between his [troops] and a cohort of the cavalry 
of the Gauls.— 6. Zhere was a rush® to arms, but a doubt arose® whether 
it was preferable to march immediately?! against the enemy, or to wait 
for™ the reinforcements of the other states. 

PREDICATE- NOMINATIVE (§ 461 — § 463). 1. Agathocles, not satisfied” 
with having suddenly* become rich [transl.: that (quod) he had suddenly 
become rich} practised™® piracy® against his country.— 2. Ceasar wrote 
that all Gaul now?" seemed quiet™® and had become tributary® to the Roman 
people.— 3. Did you hear that our friend had turned admirer®® of republi-- 
can institutions’ ?— 4. Vercingetorix was called King by his [followers ].— 
5. Many would rather (malle) be considered bad than foolish.— 6. Cicero 
wrote to Atticus that he Aad unanimously* been elected Consul.— 7. To be 
called (dicere) a victor in the Olympic games** was the highest praise 
amongst the Greeks.— 8, Catiline, after Cicero had been elected Consul, 
resolved to destroy** the constitution®® by force. 

PREDICATE-GENITIVE. (§ 464 - § 467). 1. Viriathus was of 80 great 
bravery and tntegrity®® that every common”’ soldier seemed richer than 
(adl.) the chief commander**.—2. He complains*® that the property® which 
belonged (esse) to Ruscius, has become thine.— 3. Be not disturbed‘? by those 
[things] which z¢ 2s not in our power® to avoid.— 4. How can virtue con- 
trol**® pleasure? For to follow 7s the mark of one that obeys**, and to con- 


1 Necessity.— ? literally ‘than that.’ This construction must be recast in English : too 
short to be felt.— ® ways of making money.— ¢ to try.— § this infinitive hae the force of 
a noun inapposition to gucestus, ‘ that of accepting,’ etc.— * communities.— 7 factitive pre- 
d.cate : * to make the gailors dismissed ones, 4. e., to dismiss them.— ® what he was owing 
to them.— ® infcrest, there is a difference; ‘held that there was no difference.’— ?° to 
weep,to cry.— 1! contamindrc.— !2 fo offer sacrifices, parent&ére. — '8 dicere.— 14 defensor.— 
18 cuusw dictio.— 1° Apa a tae 17 pergere.— !8 debére.— 19 concurrere.— ?° dubitare.— 
22 exspectare.— 3! illico.— %8 contentus.— 24 repente.— 2% exercére.— 28 piratica.— 27 
jam .— 28 pucadtus,— 2% stipendiarius.— 9° admirator.— 3! republican institutions, libera res- 
publica. — 32 transl. : by (the consent (consensus, 4. dec).) of all.— 33 Olympica (pl. t.).— 

4 evertere.— 35 regpublica et leges.— %¢ continentia.— 87 gregarius.— 8° imper&tor.— 
39 queri.— 4° bona.— 4! perturbfre.— 42 potestas. Translate by the genitive. To what 
class belongs this genitive ?— 43 regere.— 44 one that obeya (par6re), by the participle. 
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trol [is that] of one who commands.— 5. The other part of my speech 
will be very brief?, and will contain very litle matter for dispute?— _ 6. 
It is the duty of a good judge to make conclusions? trom the smallest cir- 
cumstances*.— 7%, Jt is arrogant® to read® one’s own writings’ as (pro) 
evidence’, 

PREDICATE-DATIVE, AND IDIOMS WITH €88¢ (§ 468 - § 470). 1. Do you 
believe that Crassus would have ( pluperf. sulj.) spurned’ greater riches, 
if they by chance (forte) had belonged to him ?— 2. Honest poverty®® has 
(by esse) great power" over™ insolent wealth.— 3. In my camp no trutior!® 
ever had a place.— 4. I believe that nothing else can’ be of [any] help** 
(abstract dative) to me.— 5. Our arrival’® gave (esse) nobody [any] troudle?® 
or expense”, either (transl. neither) publicly or (nor) privately*.— 6. 

hat protection have you been to our fleet ?— 7. There were mines” in 
Attica from which a great quantity” of silver flowed” into the treas- 
ury*™.— 8. I know that there area great many (§ 314) who belittle’ in 
all ways™ the good qualities of others— 9. There will be always 
[those] who retuse to do of their own accord?” what™ the laws direct 
them to do. 

SIMPLE OBJECT-ACCUSATIVE (§ 471 -§ 473). 1. Who will mourn 
Sor™ the downfuli® and destruction of a thorouzhly”’ corrupted state ?— 
2. Phaéton, because he had asked for*? too great [things], miserably per- 
ished.— 38. We, on our part, do not «wish Jfor™ ill-begotten** wealth and 
unrighteous* power**, but for the love*? and praise of our fellow-citizens.— 
4. Do not lose courage in adversity®®, but hope for better [things].—5. 
Remember that I speak Spunish*, [and] not Roman.— 6. O, the fallacious 
hope and frail*® fortune of men, and the empty*’ altercations? of ours! 
(§ 272, Rem. 3). | 

SmmpLE Dative (§ 474 - § 477). 1. To obey God is freedom.— 2. Epami- 
nondas did notobey that imprudent decree** of the people, and induced** 
his colleagues to do the same.— 8. I cannot pardon the silence of Dola- 
bella.— 4. No wise [man] has ever trusted*® a trattor.— 5. Fontéjus ruled 
over a province, justly*® praised by all for [its] extraordinary‘ fertility** — 
6. A republic must and will be such* that (uw) an enemy can neither be 
wanting to the wicked®’, nor be an obstacle®! to the good®*— 7. He will be 
convinced®® of (de) what thou wilt be convinced.— 8. Is there anything else 
against®* Roscius, but that (nést quod) his father’s property®® has been. 
sold** ?— 9. I often envy the mute*’ if I reconsider®* what I have spoken.— 
10. How can a man preoccupied®* by pleasure, struggle® wrth labor and 
danger ?— 11. A firm®! man will easily resist the attacks of those that®? 
tempt” (him]— 12. Our soldiers will refuse obedience to those com- 


1 Perbrévis.-— 2 transl.: will be of no great dispute (contentio).— % conjecttra.— 
‘ res.— 5arrogans.— ¢ recitaére.— 7 littere.— § testimonium.— ® spernere.— 1° egestas.— 
11 potentia.— 1% trans). against.— 38 proditor.— 14 adjumentum.— 15 adventus,— 
16 Jabor.— 17 sumptus.— 1° privatim.— 1° (abstract dative) prexidium.— 2° metallum.— 
21 copia.— 22 redIre (imperf.).— 25 serarium. — 24 detrectare.— 25 modus (sing.).— 2° good 

ality, virtus.— 27 sud sponte.— 8 § 358, Rem. 10: § 36%, Rem, 27.— 2° to mourn for, 
ugére aliquid.— %° occdsuz.— 8! prorsus.— 8? petere aliquid.— 33 concupiscere.— 
34 partus.— 35 injustus.— 3° potentia.— 37 caritas,— 38 res adverse,— 39 Hix anue,— 
40 frapilix.— 4! indnis,—4? contentid.—*§ scItum.—*+ persuadére.— 45 credere.— 46 jure.— 
47 eximius.— 4° fertilitas.— 4° ejusmodi.— 5° nocens.— 51 to be an ubstacle, obesse.— 
52 innocens.— 5% persuadére.-- 54 to be against, obstare.— 55 bona.— 5 to be sold, 
venire.— 57 mutus.— 5 recogitare.— °° occupare.— 6° resistere.— 61 constans.— 6 par. 
ticiple.— §8 tentére.— & to refuse obedience, dicto audientem non esse, 
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mands’ which tend® to make them swerve from their duty’.— 18. Live 
for others‘ if thou meanest to live for thy own interest.— 14. I judge that 
our armies cannot be resisted by the enemy.— 15. They worked timperfect] 
as long as® they understood that they were sowing’ and investing® their 
labor en their interest and in that of the Roman people.— 16. Thou hast 
raised® thy children not only for thyself, but also for thy country.— 17. 
Nobody errs merely to his [own] disadvantage, but is the cause and author 
of the errors (sing.) of others (§ 357. Rem. 6). 

SIMPLE GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE (§§ 478. 479). 1. What gladder day of 
thy whole life canst thou remember (recorddri) ?— 2. Iwish thou wouldst 
(§ 414, Rem. 62) remember” the Acilian law of thy father".— 3. Do not 
forget those men to whom our republic owes allits glory.— 4..I remember 
well ( probe) the teachers who instructed” [us in] our youth.— 5. Not even 
those hesitated’* to resist the attack who were without a hope of victory.— 6. 
Alcibiades, because he had not practised” faithfully the teachings” of 
Socrates, became unmanageable” and reckless".— 7. This was always 
done as long as thou wast in the habit of using our assistance.— 8. I have 
always had the most friendly intercourse” with this man.— 9. [Those] 
who glory én vice, and praise what others blush’® at [transl.: those 
(things) at which, etc.], have lost the only good [thing] which is in 
evil.— 10. [Those] that abandon” principles to pleasure are destitute of 
either ;** for they lose their virtue, and, for the rest, «do not have 
pleasure, but pleasure has them.— 11. If you need help, look” first 
whether you cannot find it within (zz) yourselfi— 12. What (must) we 
think’ of thy innocence, when thou hast sold (¢ndic.) property (dona) 
worth™ 100,000 sesterces tor 10,000 ?— 13. The treasury of the Athenians 
was filled to overflowing’ with the contributions” of their allies.— 14. 
Sicily abounded tn products” of that kind?® which the Roman people could 
not easily dispense*® wth.— 15. Africa overflowed* with the blood of the 
very soldiers by whom she was oppressed. 

CompounD OBsJects (§ 480-8 487). 1. Can highwaymen* assert*® 
that they have given life to those from whom they have not taken (demere) 
[it] ?— 2. It can hardly be believed that more should have been** taken*® 
Jrém these men than they have earned**.— 3. Cesar made my brother 
chief of that province which, of all others, he coveted*’ most.— 4. Gajus 
Futius, whom Cesar had made superintendent®® of the supplies,*® was a Ro- 
man knight in whose integrity*® all placed the greatest confidence*?.— 5. 
Do not imagine* that those things which only serve for thy pleasure*’ are 
necessary** to thee.— 6. This event*® relieved** our minds*’ from all fear.— 


J Jussum.— ?id agitare ut.— *%transl.: that they awerve (deficere) from their duty.— 
4 alter in the singular. All others are here considered as one party, so that the action 
lies only between two; hence aéius cannot be used. The singular (and not the plural 
ceteri) must be used, becanze it is supposed that each single act concerns only one. It is 
like the English ‘thy neighbor.’— °velle.— ®a% long as, quamdiu.— 7 serere.— § im- 
pendere.— ® suscipere.— 1° venIre in mentem.— 1?! paternus, — !2 erudIre, — 13 dubitare. 
— 14 uti.— 15 disciplina (sing.).— 1° ferox.— 17 superbus.— 18 transl.: ‘to use most 
friendly’ (conjunctissime).— 1° erubescere.— 2° tradere.— 2! uterque.— 22 ceternm.— 
23 vidére.— 24 existimdre, subj.— 25 translate: ‘valued (@slimdre) at..— 26 to be 
filled 10 overflowing, redunddre. — 27 etipendium.— 28 fructus.— 29 ejusmodi.— 2° ca- 
- rére,— 5! affluere, zpers.— %2 latro.— %* proferre.—3* the English potential mood in 
That-clanses is translated by the perfect-infinitive if the potential is a pluperfect.— 
36 auferre.— °° transl.: than was born (ntésci) to them.— 87 concupiscere.— §* by prefi- 
cere,— ** res frumentaria.— *° honestas.— 4! transl.: whom all confided (imperf.) greatly 
(§ 313).— 42 fingere.— 43 by the abstract dative.— 44 opus.— 45 res.-— 46 Jiberfre.— 
47 ging. in Latin. 
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7. We could not prevent the enemy from ravages’ and plunder?.— 8. As 
soon as? [ heard‘ of this disaster, 1 sent a body® of picked® soldiers to 
Scipio’s help (double dative).— 9. The farmers’ were ordered to furnish® 
more grain than they had raised’. — 10. Do you not see of what sort 
(gualis) is a virtue which is in need™ of a guard ?— 11. Epaminondas 
effected” by his eloquence that the Lacedemonians were deprived” of the 
help of their allies— 12. The judges condemned Alcibiades iu his absence’ 
Sor sacrilege’.— 13. At Thebes Alcibiades heard that he was condemned 
to death.— 14. While (cum) Hamilcar waged” war in Sicily, he was con- 
demned for treason™ by his fellow-citizens.— 15. Brutus freed the repubd- 
lic from royal” rule*.— 16. Doest thou not pity those whom, by thy 
cupidity,” thou hast stripped” of [their] property ?— 17. I contess that 
I was not a little” ashamed of my rash suspicion— 18. This triumph 
honored Pompey so much” as (§ 301) nobody before him was yet honored 
(affected) within the memory of men. 

(DoUBLE ACCUSATIVE.) 19. By these means (res) Alcibiades effected 
that he was held (habére) dearest by his fellow-citizens.— 20. The ancients 
(vetus) called (appelldre) Spain Iberia from the river Ibérus, and afterwards 
Hispania from the Hispanic sea**.— 21. What will you do with a man 
who has made light™ with the prayers® and representations” of his very best 
friends ? (§ 855).— 22. Do you believe any shore so deserted™ that (quo) the 
fame of that day should” not have arrived ?¥— 23. We call (dicere) that 
man happy for whom there is no good and evil except a good and evil 
soul._— 24. To make Virtue the handmaid® of pleasure is the mark of 
fone] who*! conceives” nothing great in his mind.— 25. All votes having 
been*’ counted, the delegates (¢eytus) proclaimed Abraham Lincoln Presi- 
dent** of the Republic.— 26. I never wished (velle) to conceal this disaster 
from you. [Transform the object-infinitive ‘ conceal’ with its objects tnto a 
passive construction, after having translated tt actively.|\— 27. Do not ask 
me for such a dereliction® of all principles which I formerly professed. 
— 28. Do not ask of me those [questions] which I am neither able nor 
willing to answer.— 29. We teach our scholars Latin and Greek.— 30. 
We teach our scholars the Latin and Greek languages (§ 119, Rem. 5). 
[Zransform the last two sentences into passive constructions or their equyva- 
lents, after having translated them actively. | 

INFINITIVE (§ 488 -— § 495). [Zranslate the sentences Nos. 1-10 into Latin 
with personal constructions, if an impersona! one is not almissible ; and with 
both personal and impersonal constructions if both are admissible.| 1. It seems 
that thou art experienced®* above (§ 436) the others in this matter (7es).— 
2. It seems that Cicero was not very modest.— 3, lt is said (dicere) that 
both Pomponius and his son have been killed by robbers.— 4. It ts said ( ferre) 
that the goddess Hgeria was king Numa’s wife.— 5. It is reported (tradere) 
that the gens Julia derived®’ its origin from Julus, son of Aintas.*°— 


1 Populatio.— 2 rapIne.— 9 as soon as, nbi.— 4 certidrem fieri, p. 76.— 5 manus.— 
6 delectus.— 7 cultor.— § by imperdre.— ® exarfire.— 1° opus.— !! perticere.— 12 pri- 
vare.-- 13 transl.: the absent Alcibiades.— 14 sacrilegium.— 35 gerere.— !6 proditio. 
— 17 regius.— 18 domin&tus.— 1% avaritia.— 2° spolidre.— 2! not a dittle, al quantum. 
— 22 transl, : ‘ affected’ (afficere) Pompey with so great honor.— 23 the spanish sea, 
Hisp&num (sc. mare).— 24 transl.: ‘held (ducere) light..— 25 preces.— 26 admonitio.— 
27 desertus.— 28 subjunctive of the main verb,— 2% pervadere.— °° ancilla.— %! parti- 
ciple.— 32 concipere.— 3% ablat. abs.— *4 princeps.— 58 desertio.— 3* expertus.— 
37 ducere.— 38 Gen. ASnésee (Greek declension). 
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6. It ts supposed ( putdre) that Romulus never existed’. — 7. It ts believed 
(existimdre) that Cesar took part? in the Catilinarian® conspiracy.— 8. 
It 73 announced that Pompéjus is absent from home.— 9. Jé 7s understood 
(intelligere) that Cicevo cannot have written‘ this oration.— 10. J am com- 
manded (imperadre) to be present at the games. 

11. Epaminondas allowed 178 colleagues to place’ the whole responsibility® 
upon himself.— 12. Epaminondas did not refuse’ to suffer® the penalty of 
the law.— 13, The first settlers’ of Italy were the Aborigines whose king 
Saturnus és reported to have been of so great justice that not only had there 
been no slaves” under him, but [that] everything had been common and 
undivided” for all— 14. If Antonius were present, he would”, perhaps, 
teach me, or rather you, O conscript” fathers, to defend Ceesar’s acts*.— 15. 
Diomedon asked® Epaminondas” to allow him (ut sibi licéret) to leave™ the 
city in safety (safely), and take out® all his [property] 16. It will not 
behoove you to be angry” with me for” speaking in behalf of the republic. 
— 17. Demosthenes said that it is often more difficult to keep® property 
(bona) than to acquire™ [it]. — 18. To live without literature is to be buried 
alive®.— 19. Do you think (putdre) [it] more glorious to be feared by one’s 
[own] citizens, than to be praised [by them] ?— 20. The true glory is, to 
be equal to all others” in liberty, [but to be their] detter?® in regard to 
(by) dignity.— 21.1 believe that every one ought (oportet) to know with 
what” insolence that man has plundered*® the public property.— 22. Do 
you think that performing judicial duties” is a heavy and intolerable 
burden ?— 23. [ believe (arditror) that prizes*' and crowns ought (oportet) 
to be awarded to these men. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 


§ 496. Adjectives, both attributive and predicative, may 
have either completing or incidental objects like the verb, as: 
conscius sceleris, privy to a crime (completing object); jerox 
in bello, comis et benignus in pace, savage in war, kind and 
. benignant in peace (incidental objects). 


Rem. 96. In regard to meaning and construction, ADJECTIVES are analo- 
gous to, although not always identical with, VERBS, both denoting either 
states or actions. Adjectives denoting a state correspond to the neuter 


1 esse.— 7 lotake part in somethiny, participem esse alicujns rei.-- ? Catilinarius.— 
4 scribere non potuisec, not scripsixse non posse. See § 493.— § transferre.— ® culpa.— 
7 recusdre.— § subfre.— ® cultor— 1° transl.: that neither any one had served under 
him.— 11 indivisus.— 12 imperf. subj. of the main verb.— 13 Conscriptus.— 34 actum. 
— '8 yogire.— 18 acc. Epaminondam (Greek declens.).— 17 exire. — 18 efferre.— 
19 jrasci.— 2° translate either according to § 393, Rem. 29, or (more elegantly): ‘angry 
with me, speaking (partic. of dicere) for the republic.’ § 394.— 2! tuéri.— 2? parfire.— 
23 vivus, accessory predicate. — 2¢ par. — 28 transl. : ‘to ¢he others.’ — 26 princeps (in 
the positive).— 27 quantns,— 28 spoliire.— 29 to perform judicial duties; judicave.— 
3° jntolerabilis.— *4 palma.— 22 tribuere, 
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verbs or to passives, as: ralidua, strong = valére, to be strong: timidus = 
timére; perspicuns = quod perspicitur. The transitive and intransitive 
verbs correspond to analogous adjectives, as eupere, to desire = cumdus, 
desirous; fidus = fidere; plenus =tmpléere; norius = nocére. The latter 
class of adjectives admits completing objects, like corresponding verbs. 


Rem. 97. Participies, representing the action of the verb either in the form.of an 
attribute, or of an acceseory predicate (p. 245; p. 246, R. 18), have the nature of both 
adjectives and verbs, being declined like the former, and construed like the latter. But 
some participles, from their frequent attributive use, have passed over into mere adjec- 
tives, and are constrned like these (§ 499), but may also retain the construction of the 
corresponding verb, if they are used in a meaning fully correepondine to that of the verb, 
as: Amuns tui, fond of thee; but amans &, loving thee; laboris puliens, hard-working ; 
but dubdrem patiens, suffering hardships. 

Rem. 98. ADVERBS, generally, cannot take OBJECTS, except in the following instances: 
1) Some adverbs formed from PARTICIPLES (convenienter, congruenter, constanter) may 
take the same objects as the verbs from which they are derived: Convenienter (in har- 
mony with) na/idra@ vivere. Cic. OF. 3, 13.—Congruenter natire rirere. Ib. Fin. 3. 7,— 
Sibi constanter dicere (consistently with one’s self). _ib. Tusc.5,9. Similarly: Hac collége 
obsequenter facta; This was done in obedience to his colleague. Liv. 41, 10.—- 2) Rarely the 
adverbs formed from adjectives of DIMENSION take the same objects as their adjectives 
(tris pedes alte\; wee Ex.4.7,p.117, So: Locnm delégit ab Avarico longe (at a distance 
of) millia passuum sedecim, Cx. B. G. 7, 16.— 3) Rarely adverbs are ponstrued with 
GERUNDIAL DATIVES (p. 163 foll.): Opportiine venit irritandis animis, Liv. 31,5.— 4) Some 
adverbs (8¢MI-PREPOSITIONS) are occurionally treated like prepositions, taking either the 
accusative or ablative, according to the analogy of kindred prepositions. Here belong 
clam (secretly, with ABL. Or Acc.), palam (in sight of, with ABL.), simul (together with), 
tntus (within), usgue (p. 13), procul, and the comparative and superlative propius and 
yroxvime, Also prope and coram may be reckoned here. Ex.: Clam robia, without your 
snowledge (Ces. B. C. 2,32); clam patre (Plaut. Truc. 2,1, 37): clam matrem (Plaut. 
Mil. 2, 1,34).—Palam poputlo (Liv. 6, 14).—Stmul his (=simul cum hia, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 86); 
Magnetibus simul (Tac. A. 4, 55; 80 Ib. 3, 64; 6, 9).--Jntus cellt (Liv. 27, 11, the reading 
being doubtful; so Lucr. 6, 1169).—Procul, generally, takes ab with aBL. (p 219 foll., 
Oss. %); bnt sometimes a mere ablative: Ziaud procul sedilione, Liv. 6.163 procul aubio 
(==sine dubio). Quint. 1,5, 14.—Propius and proxune take acc. or ABL. (§ 498): Exercitum 
habé@re quam proxime hostem, Cic. Att. 6, 5,3; propius urbem, Ib. Phil. %, 9.— 5) The 
adverb ergo (probably from é and an obsolete noun belonging to the rvot 7rég.= e rego, 
from the direction of), in anteclassical and publicistic language, is used in the mean- 
ing ‘on account of’, as: HKjus ret ergo, Cato R. R. 139; sormidinis ergo, Lucr. 1, 1245; 

uneris ergo (quoted by Cic. Leg. 2, 25, from the XII-Tab.); donum virlatis ergo (quoted 

y Livy 25, 12, from an old 8. C.); ejus legis ergo (quoted from a contemporary law by 
Cic. Att. 3, 23, 2). 

Rem. 99. Adjectives are rarely construed with ADVERBS, except participles. But any 
adjective may be qualified by an adverb of INTENSITY (P. 1.,§ 313; P. 1L., p. 261, 2. 30), 
or by adverbs virtually intensive (ridicule inconstans, =adeo inconstans ut ridiculus sit, 
Cic. R. Com. 6), or by adverbs used with the force of emphatic particles: Vere honestum, 
truly virtuous. Cic. Off. 3, 4, 17. 


§ 497. The completing objects of adjectives are 1) Susstan- 
TIVES (nouns or pronouns) in the Accusative, Genitive, Dative, or 
Ablative; 2) some PreEpositionaL Objects (see Chapter I.); 
8) InFINITIVES (rarely and exceptionally); 4) the Szconn Sv- 


PINE; 5) sometimes GeRuNDs and Gerundive phrases (p. 161). 


Rem. 100. The adjectives governing the dative and ablative generally correspond to 
the VERBS requiring the same case. Thusthe reason that w/ilis governs the dative fa the 
same as the reason why prodesse reqnires the dative: and liber is construed with the ab- 
lative case from no other reason than Jiherdre. This is different with the accnsative case, 
and adjectives corresponding to transitive verbs reenlarly require their object in the 
GENITIVE. See § 499. The accnsative case of the objects of adjectives is confined to a 
few instances in which the accusatives of sPacE and TIME are applied to dimensions 


and age. 
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§ 498. The ‘following adjectives require objects in the ac- 
CUSATIVE case: 1) The adjectives longus (long), latus (broad, 
wide), altus (high or deep), and crassus (thick), requiring the 
numeral units of the measure whose DIMENSIONS Or DIRECTIONS 
they define, to be either in the ACCUSATIVE Or GENITIVE; 2) 
the participial adjective natus, in the meaning ‘ old,’ requiring the 
measure-units of LIFE (annus, mensis, dies) to be in the accusa- 
tive, as: decem annos natus, ten years old; 3) the comparative 
and superlative adjectives and adverbs formed from prope (pro- 
pior—propius, nearer; proximus—proxime, next), which have 
their objects either in the accusative, or dative, or are construed 
with the preposition ab, 


Rem. 101. The units of measure need by the Romans were 1) pes, foot, consisting of a 
little less than an English foot; 2) padmus, hand, one fourth of a foot ; 3) digitus, digit, 
one fourth of the palmus, about 5-sevenths ofan English inch ; 4) cubifus, cubit, one foot 
and a half; 5) passus, pace, five feet (used only for measure of distance, a mile being 
expressed by mille passus). Besides these, denoting definite lengths, there is an ex- 
pression for RELATIVE Or PROPORTIONAL nits of measure, which, in sciences and arte, is 
frequently employed as standard, or basis in regard to the proportions of length. This 
is the ‘modulus, which may generally be translated by ‘unit.’ In architecture the mo- 
dulus in respect to columns was determined by a certain portion of their height (from 
one eighth to one fifteenth), and in music modulus denotes * the measure’ or bar. 


Rem. 102. The measure by which the prwEnsions of objects are numerically defined, is 
expressed by one of the following methods: 1) By the four ADJECTIVES mentioned above, 
with the measure-unit in the ACCUSATIVE Or GENITIVE (rarely in the ablative), as : co- 
lumna dnodecim pedes longa, or duodecim pedum longa, a column twelve feet high, tubu- 
lus duo digifos crassus, or crassus dudrum digitorum, a tube two digits thick; flumen 
sex pedes (or pedum) altum, a river six feet deep. This is the only method admissible, if 
the adjectives of dimension are used in the adverbial form, as: they dig three feet deen, 
trIn pedes alte fodiunt. 2) By using instead of the adjectives of dimension, Notns of 
dimension (longilido, latitido, alliludo, crassitido). These nouns are either made sub- 
jects or transitive objects of the sentence (according to the requirements of the con- 
struction), or they are placed in the ABLATIVE. In either case the numerical measure is 
placed in the GeNITIVE, analogous to the genitive of quality, § 466, (rarely in the accusa- 
tive) as: la/itdido wedium fuit triginta pedum, the width of the building was thirty feet. 
Columnas fecit crassitudinem habentIa denum pedum, he made columns of ten feet thick- 
ness. Columna viginti pedum altitudine est, the column is twenty feet in height. 
3) By forming adjectives in dlis, from the nouns pes, etc., denoting the units of measure, 
prefixing the numerals in an adverbial form, as dipeddlis, two feet long, semidigitilis, 

alfa digit thick, sesquipeddlis, one foot and a half thick. Since no adjectives of dimen- 
sion can be used with this expression, the kind of dimension (whether length, thickness, 
etc.) must be clear from the connection. 4) By omMITTING the adjectives of dimension, 
leaving the construction (accusative or genitive), 18 it would be with them. The con- 
nection must show here, likewise, what kind of dimension is meant : Columna est pedes 
Viginti (pedum viginti), the column is twenty feet (high). 5) It the numeral measure ise 
betweer Two given numbers, it is connected with the prepositions ab and ad, the meas- 
ure-1nit being expressed with ad, and understood with ad (if the units are the same), as: 
Se @ triginta pedibus ad quadraginia luta, a house between thirty and forty feet 
wide. 


Rem. 103, The expressions of numeral measure may be connected in two ways with 
COMPARATIVES : 1) with the comparative of LIMITATION, which indicates that the measure 
is greater or smaller than a certain number (§ 312), or 2) the measure may be represented 
&s an EXCEss Of one meugure over another (ablative of difference, § 311). 

. In the former case three different constructions may be employed: 1) The con- 
struction with plus or minus according to § 312, Rem. 14. In this case the numeral meas- 
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ure kecps the same construction which ft wonld have without plus or minus, as: Aides 
eet plus (quam) triginta pedes (pedim, pedibus) lata (or latitudine). the temple is more 
than thirty jeet wide; or Adium lasitido est plus (quam) triginta pedum (or pedes), the 
width of the building ts more than thirty feet, 2) The comparative adverbs plus or minus 
may be changed into the comparative adjectives major or minor, attaching them as attri- 
butes to the nouns of dimension, and Keeping the construction of the numerical measure 

as: Adium latitfido est major (minor) [quam] triginta pedum (rarely pedes or pedibua). 
3) The adjectives of dimension may be BLENDED with the comparatives plus and minus 
intO COMPARATIVE ADJECTIVES (instead of plux longua, etc.): longior, altior, latior, cras- 
sior). With minus we connect /ongus. latus, and atus without change; instead of minus 
crasaua we say tenuior or gracilior. The numeral measure with these comparatives. is 
generally placed in the ABLATIVE Or GENITIVE: /Edes JatiOres sunt trigin/a pedibua 
or pedi (hardly ever latiores triginta pedex). Columna crassior (gracilior. tennior) est 
triginta @igitis or digitdrum (hardly ever diqifoa), : , 

B. In the case of a detinite excess, the forms of the comparative are the eame 
as in the former case, and the excess of measure is always exprexsed by the ablative of 
difference: He columne quar/d parte (quatuor digifis) tenui6res sunt quam istse 
these columna are thinner by one fourth (four digits thinner) ‘han those. . 


Rem. 104 SQuARE measure has the same words for units as lineal measure. To give 
to these words the meaning of square measure, either the genitive arew (of surface) 
is added, or the participial adjectives quadrdtus or maltiplicdtus, as: nine equare feet 
pedes arew® norem, or quadrati (multiplicdti) pedes norem. The English ‘ square’ after 
numerals is either likewise expressed by the addition of arew (if the connection shows 
that no square measure can be meant), or by various circumlocutions, as: @ spot 
three feet square, locus triut aree@ pedum, or locus quadratus trium pedam utrdque 
latere (Vitruv.), or trTe pedes lonvus et tantundem lature (Vitruv.). CUBIC measure is 
expreased by the addition of guoqguorersus ; saxum trium pedum quoquoversne, a block 
of stone three feet each way. : , 

Rem, 105. The regular way of expressing fractions is by circumlocntion with pars, and 
an ordinal numeral (§ 256). But those fractions that may be reduced to a form with the 
denominator 12 are often (generally in the case of absolute or abstract fractions) ex- 
pressed by the parts of the Roman As. These are: 


= uncia (expressed by the symbol F). is = septunx (FS). 
ys (4) = sextans (F, with a line over it). (8; (2) = bes (FZ with a line over it). 
3s (4) = quadrans (Z). 15 (3) = dodrans (SZ). 
sts (4) = triens (FZ). ¢ (&) = dextans or decunx (of doubt. 


py = quincanx (of doubtful notation). ful notation). 
“Ps (4) = semis (8). 11 = deunx (of doubtful notation). 


en oo 


These expressions are applied to numeral measure only when the meaenre-unit is 
understood, as Seca in laminas non crasciores dertante, cut. into leaves not thicker than 
five-sixths (of a digit). If the measure-unit is mentioned, fractions cannot be ex- 
pressed hy these terms, except one haf (semis, G. semissix). Semis is generally need by 
co-ordination, dropping its case-endings when the conjunction e¢ is omitted, as Longus 
guingue pedes semis (or quinque pedes et semissem), five feet anda half long. If not 
co-ordinate to other numerals, it is often compounded with the meagure-unite in the form 
semi, the attributive adjective dimididtus having the same meaning (ha/f @ foot, semipes 
or pes dimidiatus). The fraction 1)g is frequently expressed by seaqué in composition 
with a a (sésgutpes, one foot and a half; sesquipeddlis, one and a half 
foot thick). 

Rem. 106. The adjectives mentioned above are the onlv ones which are used *n con- 
nection with numeral expressions as objects. Such Envlish expressions as worth a cer- 
tain sum. - ieee men strong, cannot be rendered into Latin by means of adjectives. 
See p. 176 foll. 

: Rem. 107. Poets, imitating a Greek idiom, frequently use adjectives and passive parti- 
ciples with objects in the accusative, assigning to snch accusatives the force of a limiting | 
ablative, as celer pedes (inst. of pedibus). quick in regard tothe feet (quick-footed) ; albus 
colorem (white of color) ; labefactus antmum (wearied in soul), etc. Even in Livy this 
construction is fuund in regard to the past participle tnditus; Longam indite vestem. 


Liv. 27, 37. 
1. In hac basilica! mediana? testaido® inter columnas est longa neder CXX., ata pedes 
LX.; porticus inter parietes et columnas est data pedes viginti. Vitruv.5, 1.—~ 
———————— ED 
3 @ basilica, a public building of peculiar architecture.— 2 inner.— ® arched ceiling. 
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2. Columne hahent post se parastaticas! altas pedes viginti, latas nedes duos semis, crassas 
dem unum semis; supraqne eas sunt aliz parastaticee pedum decem et octo, late 
inum?, cr sse pedem. Vitruv. Ib.—3. Hoc instrumentum habeat? in superidre parte 
candlem* longum pedes quinque, latum digitum, altum sxesquidigitum. Vitr. 8, 5.— 
4. Campestris® locus alle duos pedes et semissem infodiatur®. Colum. 3, 13.— 5. Unum 
laterum? genus est longum sesquipede, latum pede. Vitr. 2,3.— 6. Hoc spouse laterum, 
quod est guoguoversus quinque palmérum, pentadoron® dicitur. Vitr. Ib. — % Durior 
est per ramdrum?® nodos!° ea pars abietis!!, que alte circiter pedes viginti precisa est!?, 
Vitr. 2,9.— 8. MajoOrem turrim ait fléri oportére altam cubitérum CXX., laiam 
cubitérum vigint! trium. Vitr. 10, 13.— 9. Supra epistylium!® sunt triglyphi!* aléé 
univs et dimididli moduli, lati in fronte!® unius moduli. — 10. Supra postIs!® erant 
trabes!7 crasse@ semissem et quartam pedis partem. Vitr. 10,15.— 11. Hoc interval- 
lum!® git!® trium columndrum crassitudine ; ipsirum columnéarum altitddo sit modu- 
lorum octo et dimidie moduli partis. Vitr. 3, 3.— 12. Que columna ad trivinta pedi- 
bus ad quadraginta alta erit, (ejus) ima?® crassitido dividatur in partis septem et di- 
midiam. Vitr. 3,4.— 13. Gradus?! epectaculdrum?? ubi subsellia2?® componantur?* ne 
minus alti sint pulmipede?5, ne plus pede et digitis sex ; lutitudines eOrum ne plus nedes 
duos semis, ne minus pedes duo constituantur. Ib, 5, 6.— 14. Ejus pulpiti2* aléitado nit ne 
plus pedum quinque. Ib.— 15. Cra-situdines eOrum gradnum ita finiantur ut neque 
crassiores?? dertante, neque tenuidres?® dodrante sint collocaéte?®, Vitr. 3, 4.— 16. Su- 
pra id pluteum®® columne quartd parte minore altitudine sint quam inferiOres. Vitr. 5, 
6.— 17. Bubilium??! latitudines debent esse nec mindres pedum denum. nec majéres quin- 
dénum, ut singula juga (boum) ne minus occupent pedes septénos, Vitr. 6, 6.-- 18. Qua- 
dratus locne, qui erit longus et latus pedes denor, efficit areew pedes centum. Vitr. 9, pref. 
— 19. Sisingula quadrata paribus lateribus3? describuntur, quod erié pedum trinm 
latus, avew habéhit pedes novem ; suod erit quatuor, sedecim ; quod quinque erit, vi- 
ginti quinque. Vitr. ib.— 20. Imponito trabem latam pedes duo, crassam pedem 
unum, longam pedes trivinta septem. Cato R. R. 18.— 21. Alcibiades annos circiter 
quadraginta natus diem obiit supremum*s, Nep Alc.10.— 22, Duodequadraginta annos 
tyrannus SyracusanOrnm fuit Dionysius, quum uate et viginti annos natus domi- 
natum3* occupavixset8§, Cic. Tusc. 5, 20.— 23. Ubii proximi Rhenum incolunt®®, Cees, 
B. G. 1, 54.— 24. In Africa proximi Hispantam Mauri enn, Sull. Jug. 49, 1.— 25. Cum 
umenta provime iqnem3’ etabulantur’®, horrida®® fiunt. Vitr. 6, 6.— 26. Ceesar cogn6vit 
yercingetorigem castra movisse propius Avaricum. Cvs. B. G.%,18.— 27, Ambitiot® 
magis quam avuritia animos hominum excrcébat, quod tamen vitium propius virtiiem 
erat. Sall. Cat. 11,1.— 28. Existimabant illi, sua sidi pericula propidra esse, quam 
mea. Cic. Sext. 18.— 29, Cuesar quam proxime potest hostium castris castra com- 
mdnit4!. Ces. B.C. 1, 72. 


§ 499. The following adjectives govern the GENITIVE: 1) the 
(present) Particir1aAL ADJECTIVEs derived from transitive verbs, 
if used in the meaning of PERSONAL QUALITIES corresponding to 
the verbal idea, as diligens, careful of; negligens, neglectful of ; 
2) adjectives expressing DESIRE and STRIVING; CONTROL, KNOWL- 


EDGE, and CAPACITY. 


Rem. 108. To the participial adjectives governing the genitive belong 
appetens, eager for; efficiens, gerens, instrumental of; perferens, patiens, 
apt or willing to endure, undergo ; fugiens, afraid of, shy of; amans, fond 
of; observans, full of respect for, sttiens, etc. Participial adjectives, de- 
rived from intransitive verbs, generally govern the cases of their verbs,as 


1 Pillar.— ? instead of bindrum. In numcral expressions the genitive plural of the second 
declension is generally formed in um inst. of drum. Qu. Why is the distributive numeral 
nsed here ?— 3% should have.— 4 groove.— § level.— ® should be trenched.— 7 later, 
a brick.— ® to be considered as a proper name.— *® branch.— !° knot.— !! fir-tree.—!? cut. 
— 18 architrave.— 14a triglyph (in the frieze of the Doric order).— !%in front.— }°% post. 
— 17 beam.— }8 interval.— !* should be.— 2° lower.— 2! step.— 22in the amphitheatre.— 
93 bench.— 74 to place.— 26 a foot anda quarter.—- 26 platform.— 27 here high.— 28 here 
low.— to place.— 3° parapet.— 2! budi/e, cattle-stable.— %2 latus a. éris, a side.— 
83 diem suprémum obire, to depart life, to die.— 34 supreme power.— *5 to scize.— 3° to 
live, to dwell.— 37 fire-place.— 38 stabuldri (dep.) to bo stabled.— %® shaggy.— 4° ambi- 
tion.— *! to fortify. 
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obediens, (dicto audiens), obedient ; imminens, (alicui or alicui rei), threat- 
ening; flugrans aliqua re, burning with. 

Fem. 109. Among the adjectives expressing DESIRE are: avidus', cupidus, 
studiosus’, The other class,expressing CONTROL and CAPACITY (mental 
and otherwise), is very large. Here belong peritus and consultus’, gnarus*, 
conscius*, certior (in the phrase certidrem aliquem facere alicujus ret) 
prudens*, memor, particeps, potens and compos, plenus, Jecundus and 
their contraries, tnscius and nescius’, rudis, insuétus*, immemor, oblitus®, 
expers, empotens and tmpos™, egénus, tnops. 

Rem. 110. Several of these adjectives, as conscius, are also construed with 
a dative (especially the reflexive dative si//, which is redundant in English), 
or with an ablative, as consultus (juris or jure consultus, a jurist), and 
plenus (alicujus rei or aliqud re). Refertus (full of, filled with) is almost 
always construed with an ablative. Some, as rudis (alicitjus reé or in 
aléqué re) are construed with a genitive or with a preposition. 

fem. 111. In poetry and later prose, many adjectives and participles 
take a genitive, which, in good prose, are either not used at all (as pre- 
sagus, abstemius, prescius), or which have different constructions, or 
take no object at all (as dnteger, cecua, ambiguus, docilis, sapiens, and a 
great many others). Here belong the adjectives in az formed from 
verbs, as edax, gluttonous; ferar, fertile; fugaz, fugitive. These 
adjectives, which in classical prose are extremely rare, and still more 
rarely occur with objects in the genitive (in Cicero perhaps only the ad- 
jective capar in a single passage), are very frequent in poetry and post- 
classical prose, and regularly construed with a genitive, as tempus edaz 
rerum, time, the devourer of things. 

1. Rom&ni eemper appetentes gloria preter ceteras gentis atque aridi laudts faérunt. 
Cic, Man. 3.— 2, Cyrenaici!! philosophi omne bonum in volupt&te poesnérunt, virttitem- 
que ceusnérunt ob eam rem landari oportére quod efficiens esset voluptdatis. Vic. Off. 3, 
33.— 3. Epaminondas adeo fuit. vert(dtis diliqena, ut ne joco quidem mentirétur. 
Nep. Ep. 3.— 4. Multi confentidnis sunt cujidiores quam_ veritatis. Cie. Or.1, 11.— 
5. Pythagoras sapientie studidsos appellat philo-ophog. Cic. Tusc. 5, 3.— 6. In omnibus 
rebus est aliquid optimum, etiamsi?!? latet, idque ab eo potest qui ejus rei gnarus est 
judicari.” Ci. Or. 11.— 7. Solus homo ex tot animantium!8 generibus ratignis est 


articeps et cogitationis'*, Cic. Leg. 1,7.— 8. Omnes virtitis compotes beiti sunt. Cic. 
ruse. 5, 18.— 9. Stdientem me virlitis tue deseruisti. lb. Planc. 5. 


§: 300, The adjectives denoting NEcEssary (to somebody), 
USEFUL, ACCEPTABLE, FIT (for something), NEAR, SIMILAR, EASY, 


and their contraries, are construed with the DATIVE. ~ 


Rem. 112. The dative objects of almost all these adjectives may be 
considered as‘ DATIVES OF THE INTERESTED PERSON.’ Their number, on 
account of the great diversity of interest, is extremely large, so that they 
cannot be all enumerated in lists. The most usual adjectives belonging 
to this class, are : 

Necessarius, uttlis, inutilis, salutdris, noxius, pernicidsus, jucundus and gratus, inju- 
cundus and ingrdatus, acceptus'5, aptus, accommoddtus'¢, tdoneus'', habilis!®, equdlis\®, 
similis, dissimilis, par, dispar, propinquus, vicinus®®, finitimus, affinis?), presens, 
Sactlis, dificilis, gravis, molestus, tntentus??, satis (sufficient). 


Ae eS ORI it ODENSE AION aoe Cll AERO. GEAR iE a ee 

1 Hager for.— ? atriving for somebody (é. ¢., attached to him).— % skilled in.— ¢ hav- 
ing a knowledge of.— § conscious of.— ® skilled in. — 7 ignorant of.— § unaccustomed to. 
— * forgetful.— 1° having no control over. — 11 Cyrenaic.— 12 even if.— 13 animans, a 
living being.— 14 thonght.— 15 acceptable.— 16 accommodated.— 17 fit.— 16 skilfui.— 
‘9 equal.— 2° neighboring.— 2! related.— 22 intent on. 
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Here belongs the construction with the dative of several perfect participles, as per'snec- 
tus, probatus, explordtus, cePtus (originally perf. part. of cernere),; Miht perspecta est (I 
thoroughly know) magnitddo animi tui. Cic. Att. 1,17, 5.— Cut quam fuerit probasissimus 
omnibus (since he was hivhly satisfied with him). Ib. Planc. 11.—Mihi explordium est (IL 
am convinced) ita esse ut scribie. Ib. Fam. 2, 16, 6. For’ mihi certum est’ sve p.612,n. 2. 

Rem. 113. Some adjectives take either a DATIVE Or GENITIVE: 1) Similis!,; 2) par, gen- 
erally takes a DATIVE, but sometimes a GENITIVE; 3) proprius (peculiar), in Cic. generally 
with a GENITIVE?, else aleo with a DATIVE; 4) comminis, contrarius, superstes ; 5) sacer 
(sacred to) generally with DATIVE, but sometimes with GENITiVE?. 


Rem. 114. Many of the adjectives governing the dative, when used absolutely, are often 


treated entirely as substantives, taking their objects in the form of attributes in the 
genitive, as egud/is, a contemporary (alicijus), but ‘equal’ (alieni) ; familidris, a friend 
(adiciijus). but ‘intimate with’ (alicut) ; amicus (with the same meaning and construction 
as familidris). Even the superlative amicissimus, the best friend, is sometimes con- 
etrued with a genitive attribute. Thus necessarius, a relative, takes a genitive attribute 
or a possessive (nécessarius tius, Gaji necersarius), butif meaning ‘ related’ or * necessary,’ 
itis construed with an object in the dative. 


1. Senatdri necessarium est nosse rempublicam. Cic. Leg. 3, 18.— 2. Lacedemonii 
id potius intuebantur quod ipsdrum dominatidni4, quam quod universe Gracie utile 
essct. Nep. Them. 7.— 3. Romulus multitudine gratiors fuit quam patribus®, (sed) 
longe ante alios acceptisstimus militum animis. Liv. 1, 15.— 4. Nihil est nat fre homivis 
accommolatius beneticentid et liberalitate. Cic. Off. 1. 14.— 5. Voluptatibus mazi- 
mis fastidium?’ finitimum est. Cic. Or. 3, 35.—6. Plures Romuli quam Nume@ similes 
fuérunt reges. Liv. 1, 20. 2.— 7. Num deos esse tui similes putas ? Plaut. Am. 1, 1, 
128.— 8. Nam quid ili simile bello fuit ? Ces. B. G. 7, 77.— 9. Id est cujusque proprium 
quo quisque fruitur atque utitur. Cic. Fam. 7, 30, 2.— 10. Vetus verbum hoc quidem 
est. communia esse amicdrum inter se omnia. ‘Ter. Ad. 5, 3, 18.— 11. Omni watt mors 
est commiinis. Cic. Sen. 19.— 11. Totos dies precabantur® ut sidé liberi superstites essent. 
Cic. N. D. 2, 23.— 12, Utinam® te non solum vi/@, sed ctiam dignildtis mee superstitem 
reliquissem. Cic. Qu. fr.1, 3,1.— 13. Salis esse Jiaddie unum consulem censébat, Liv. 34,43. 


§ S01. The opsEect-aBLaTIVE, dependent on adjectives, con- 
nects with these 1) the idea of INSTRUMENTALITY and ORIGIN, and 
2) with a few adjectives (as liber, free from; aliénus, foreign 


to) the idea of SEPARATION. (See § 485.) 


Rem. 115. In some adjectives, as onustus (laden with) and preditus (en- 
dowed with), the ablative denotes DIREcT instrumentality, similar to the 
passive agent of verbs. The adjectives and participles belonging here, 
are in several respects noteworthy. Preditus is often used to paraphrase 
English derivative adjectives or similar expressions, as virtuous, virtite 
preeditus ; t modest circumstances, parvis opibus praditus (Cic.). Here 
belong the participles ductus, motus, permotus, adductus, inductus, tmpul- 
sus, perterritus (with expressions of fear), corresponding to ‘ prompted 
by’ or to the preposition from, denoting a motive, as: Fect hoc metu 
permotus, I have done this from fear. It is unusual that motives are ex- 
pressed by the mere ablative, without any of the mentioned participles. 

Ren. 116. The ablative connected with most adjectives must be con- . 
ceived as denoting INDIRECT instrumentality, corresponding to very differ- 
ent English prepositions. Thus the instrument of the action is conceived 
1) as producing HABIT, SATISFACTION, and CONFIDENCE, with the adjectives 
axsuélus aliquad re(accustomed to), contentus (sitisfied with), fretws (relying 
on); 2) as producing FULLNESS or DEFECT, With plenus aligud re (full of 

“see Rem. 110), refertus (filled with), opulentus (rich in), fecu vdus (fertile 


1Similis always takes GENITIVE if the object is a pronoun, and almost always in Cic. if 
it iz a person (mei szmilis, patris similis, also vert similis). Others use either case.— 2as 
for inst. Cic. K. A. 8; L. M. 16.— % as: Insula eérum dedrum sacra. Cic. Verr. 2,1, 18. So 
Ib. Leg. 2, 18.— * power.— popular with.—* Senate.—? surfeit.--® pray.—® would that. 
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in), prestans, excellens, celeher, precdrus (distingujshed for), par alicus 
aliquaé re(a match for somebody in something), pauper, nudus, vacuus, 
orbus (destitute of); claudus (lame tn), @ger (sick with respect to). 

Rem. 117. The adjective dignus (worthy of) takes the object of which 
somebody is worthy in the ablative. In regard to the explanation of 
this construction opinions differ. 


(2 It is probable that here an intermediate idea mnst be supplied. The Romans 
do not seem to have ~uceived the ablative object of dignus as an immediate object 
of ‘worthy,’ but as the object of a passive verb dependent on diguus, so that dignus 
aliqgud re would have to be explained by dignus aliqud re orndrt or preditum esse}. 
The other constructions of dignus are 1) a relative clause ; 2) a clause with ué ; 8) the 
infinitive; 4) the second supine (digna dictu, Liv. 35,1; 25,1); 5) with the genitive. 
Of all these constructions only two are normal, that with the ablative, and that with 
a relative clause. (See p. 557, Oss. 8.) 


Rem. 118. Here belong: 1. The construction of the vocative macte (pl. 
macti) with an ablative, mostly virtite (macte virtite esto, which is used 
as a phrase of praise and congratulation, ‘ Well done! Let me congratu- 
late you for your bravery!’). Maucte is a defective adjective, occurring only 
in the vocative, and belonging to the root MAG (magnus, and the English 
‘might, may’). 

2. The ablative natu (literally by birth), added to major, maximus, and 
minor, minimus, and indicating that these adjectives refer to the age of 
men (major natu, older; minor natu, younger, etc.). 


1. Orgetorix, cupiditdte regni? inductus, conjuratidnem nobilitatis? fecit*#. Ces. B. G. 
1, 2.— 2. Cesar per exploratores® cognOvit, Considium limdre perterritum, (id) quod nor. 
vidisset. pro viso® sibi renuntiasse. Cees. B. G. 1, 22.— 3. Lacedemonii pertimuérant, 
ne caritdte’ patriee ductus Alcibiades aliquando® ab ipsis descieceret® ct cum suis in gra- 
tiam redfret!®, Nep. Alc. 5.—4. Dubia& spe tmprdsus certum in periculum se commfsii. 
Cic. Fam. 3, 8.— 5. Varus homo est summa redigione et summa auctoritdte! preditus. 
Cic. Clu. 53.— 6. Alignum}? est magno viro, quod alteri preecepcrit?’, id ipsum facere 
non posse. Cic. Brut. 9.— 7. Perge!4 hinc!® omni liber me/u, teque et exercitum serva, 
Liv. 7,34.— 8. Contentum suis rebus esse maxime sunt certissimeque divitize. Cic. Par. 
6, 3.— 9. Cimon Thaxios opulen/id fretos suo adventu fregit. Nep. Cim. 2.— 10. Homines 
labore assiduo!* et quotididno!” assuvéli, quum tempestatis cana& opere prohibentur, 
se ad aliquem Indum conferre!® solent. Cic. Or. 3, 15.-— 11. Maxima queeque domus ser- 
vis est plena superbis. Virg. Aun. 9, 26.— 12. Que pars Nuinidie Mauretaniam attingit?®, 
agro virisgue opulentior est. Sall. Jug. 19.— 13. Reddet?® ille, qui nunc sce/eribus suis 
preciarus?) est, medrum miseriadrum peenas. Sall. Jug. 14.— 14. Huic tradita urbs est, 
nuda presidio, referta copiis. Cic, Att. 7, 13.— 15. Quum sumus necessariis negotiis 
curisque vacui, tum (then) avémus?? aliquid vidére, audire, addiscere*’, Cic, Off. 1, 4, 138. 
— 16. Agesilaus fuit claudus altero pede. Nep. Ag. 8.— 17. Ancus regnfvit annos 
quatuor et viginti,cuilibet*¢ superidram (former) regum belli pacisque et artibus et glorid 
par. Liv. 1, 35.— 18. Dignum laude viram Musa vetat mori. Hor. Od. 4, 7, 28,.— 
19. Nihil est laudabilius ( praise-vorthy), nihil magno et preclaro viro dignius clementia. 
Cic. Off. 1, 25, 88.— 2. Macti virtiite, milites Rom§ni, estOte, Liv. 7, 36.— 21. Ennius 
fuit major natu quam Plantus et Nevius. Cic. Tusc. 1, 8.— 22. A Datame Scismasg, 
maximus natu filius, desctIvit?5. Nep. 14, 7.— 23. Hoc preelio facto majores natu omnium 
consensu?¢ legatos ad Cesarem misérunt. Ces. B. G. 2, 22. 


1 The same idea must be supplied with the ablative of quality (Rem. 27). The sup- 
plying of such intermediate ideas ix swecpingly condemned by spor These utterly mis- 
take the ep‘rit of the language, which frequently makes objects and attributes dependent 
on ideas that are felt more than expreesed. Such objects and attributes cannot be cor- 
rectly underatood without finding out the severe idea.— ? royal power.— 8 nobility. 
— 4 to form.— § scout.— ° inatead of a prec icate-accusative (visum), ‘as seen by him, as 
if he had seen it.’—7 love.— ® once.-- ® desert. -- 19 cum aliquo in gratiam redire, to be 
reconciled to one.— !! influence (translate by nesta 12 not becoming.— 13 com- 
mand.— !4 go.— 15 from here. — 16 hard.— 17 daily.— 1° se conferre, to betake one’s self, 
to resort to.— !9 to border on.— 2° to pay.— 2? conspicuous.—*? avére, to be cager.— 23 to 
learn in addition.— 24 any.— 25 desciscere, to fall off.— 2° consent. 
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§ 302. The rrrinitivez, in classical prose, is not used as an 
object of adjectives, except sometimes with past participles de- 
rived from verbs which take an object-infinitive, as pardtus ve- 


nire, ready to come ; assuétus scribere, accustomed to writing. 


Rem. 119. Dignus very rarely is construed with an object-infinitive in Livy (p. 557, 
Oss. 3), alsoin Vitruv. (forinst. 9, pref.), but never in Cic., Cres., Sall.—Poets and writers 
of the silver age quite often constrne adjectives, both attributive and predicative, with 
an infinitive, as Contentus titulum provincia retinére (Vellej.); dignus eligi (Plin. Pun.) ; 

ritus regere(Tac.); apta regi (Ov.); cupidus attmgere (Prop.); callidus condere (Hor.). 
ti classical lanyuage, adjectives requiring an ACTION as completing object, are con- 
strned either with verbal nonrs (18 7e3 cognitione dign@, subjects worth knowing, Cic. 
ne 1,6), or with clauses (p. 557, 3), or with gerunds (p. 157, foll.), or with supines 
(§ 503). 

Rem. 1%. That predicate-adjectives are most frequently construed with a suBJECT- 
INFINITIVE has been repeatedly mentioned. Such intinitives must not be mistaken for 
object-infinitives dependent on the adjective, an error into,which beginners are often led 
by the position of the words, as: Quérum quanta mens sit, difficile est existimdre, the 
greatness of whose mind, (literally, whose mind how great it is), lit} is often difficult to 
estimate. Cic. Tusc. 1, 24. Constructions of this kind are generally made personal in 
English, making the snbject-intinitive the object-infinitive of the predicate-adjective. 
This is generally not allowed in Latin. (See Rem, 123. 124.) 


§ 503. Many adjectives, especially those denoting Pos- 
SIBILITY (easy and difficult), and those denoting an AFFECTION 
Or MORAL CONDITION of the mind (pleasant, bitter, terrible, dis- 
graceful, honorable), may take the SECOND SUPINE as object, as 
res difficilis factu, a thing difficult to be done (todo). See § 352. 


Rem. 121. The second supine (which, in its stem, is identical with the 
passive participle) must be considered as the case of a noun of the fourth 
declension, either the dafive (with the ending w, see § 221), or the ablative, 
most of the nouns of this declension being past participles with abstract 
meaning. Inits regular (personal) construction, it has always a PASSIVE 
meaning, although it is most frequently rendered by an English active 
infinitive (§ 352). There are comparatively few verbs, all transitive, that 
form second supines : dictu, factu, auditu, cognitu, inceptu, inventu, me- 
mordtu, perpessu, scitu, tolerdtu, probdatu, visu, aditu, transitu, tractatu, 
existimdtu, responsu, gustdiu, and perhaps a few more. The adjectives, in 
classical prose construed with second supines, are especially faczlis 
and dificilis. More rarely are found jucundus, injucundus, incredibilis, 
molestus, suavis, dulcis, acerbus, turpis, fedus, honestus, crudeélis, nefarius, 
terribilis, optimus, brevis, dignus. To these must be added the substantive 
expressions (With adjective force), fas est, nefus est, opus est. 


Rem. 122. The adjectives:on which the supine depends, may be either 
attributive or predicative, as Opus turpe inceptu, a work disgraceful to under- 
take ; opus inceptu turpe est, the work is disgraceful to undertake. Often, 
especially in the poets, it is used in elliptical sentences, the governing 
adjective being used absolutely, as: Cuz tris animas Feronia mater (hor- 
rendum dictu) dederat, to whom his mother Feronia (horrible to say) had 
given three souls. Virg. Aun. 8, 565. 

Rem. 123. The predicative construction of the second supine is either 
PERSONAL OF IMPERSONAL. The FORMER is employed to give a personal 
form to sentences consisting of transitive subject-infinitives with imper- 
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sonal predicate-adjectives. This is effected by changing the active sub- 
ject-infinitive into a second supine (with passive force), and making the 
transitive object of the former the personal subject of the predicate- 
adjective. The adjective becomes thus a PERSONAL predicate, and must 
agree with its subject-noun, according to the general rules: _ 


Pre patie CONSTRUCTION. Hunc labodrem facere difficile est, it is difficult to do 
18 WOrkK, 

PERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. Hic labor factu difficilis est, thie work is difficult te be 
done (to do), 


The personal subject of the Sentence is always at the same time the 
logical subject of the supine. ‘The use of a passive infinitive in place of 
a supine is not admissible. (See Rem. 120.) 


Rem, 124, The mPERSONAL construction of the supine, in classical prose, takes place 
1) if an INTERROGATIVE CLAUSE is ured as subject of the sentence, in which case the 
second supine (mostly a verb of saying) may always be replaced by an active infinitive, 
as: Di fficile dictu eal, quanto opere conciliet homines comitas affahililasque serméodnis, it is 
difficult to say how much comity and affability of speech reconciles men. Cic. Off. 2, 14, 
(instead of Dicere, quanto—concuiet, difficile eat).— Qua quisque in te fide sit et voluntate, 
difficile dictu est de singulis, it is difficult to say in regard to each, taken singly, of what 
faith and sentiment he is toward you. Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 2, (inst. of Dicere de singulis, qua 
fide, etc., quisque sit, difficile ext). Thus in the sentence, quoted Rem. 120. the active in- 
finitive exietimdre mizht be changed into a second supine.— 2) If the supine (eepecially 
dictu) depends on the expressions fas est, nefur est, opus est, infinitive clauses may be 
used as their subjects, as nesas est dictu, mixeram fuisse talem senectiltem, it is criminal 
fo say that such an old ave was unhappy. Cic. Sen. 5.— 3) Sometimes the supine is used 
redundantly, merely to strencthen the idea of the governing adjective. In such a case 
the predicate-adjective may be used impersonally with an infinitive as subject, and the 
supine may have active force, as: (Orgelorix) perfacde factu esse illia probut condta per- 
ficere, O. proved to them that to accomplish the undertaking was very eaxy (to do). Cses. 
B. G. 1, 3.— 4) Later writers sometimes use the second enpine with impersonal predicates 
without any of these restrictions, employ‘ng impersonal verbs or predicate-nouns in 
place of the regular ere as: Pudet dictu. Tac. Apr. 32, 3.— Quod dictu 
scelus est. Prud. Apoth. 822.!) 


1. Quid est tam fucundum cognitu atque audifu quam eapientibus sententiis gravibus- 
que verbis ornata oratio? Cic. Or. 1,8.— 2. Dubitant (homines) honestumne factu sit 
an ¢urpe id quod in deliberatidnem cadit?. Cic. Off. 1,3, 9.— 8. O multa dictu gravia, 
perpesss aspera / Cic. Tusc. 3, 3. 5.— 4. Postridie homines mane conveniunt (asserdle) : 
eta quid optimum factu sit? Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 27.— 5. Culvis facile scitu est quam 

uerim miser. Ter. Hec. 3, 1, 15.— 6. Hi postquam in una meoenia convenére4 incredi- 
bile dictu est quam facile coaluerint®, Sall. Cat. 6.2.— 7. Procédit in tumulum® facil- 
limum visu insidiantibus?.— 8. Humanus animus cum alio nullo nisi® cum ipso Deo 
si hoc est jas dictu, comparari potest, Cic. Sen. 5.— 9. Si non longius quam quod® 
scitu opus est in narrando!® procedétur. Cic. Inv. 1,20.— 10. Principes Britannie opéé- 
mum factu esse duxérunt, frumento commeatique nostros prohibére. Csea. B. G. 4. 30. 
— 11. Judicium horum hominum difficile factu eat non probare. Cic. Off. 1, 21, 71.— 
12. Omnia hec, visu quam diclu fedivra, terrdrem renovarunt. Liv. 21. 32.— 13. O rem 
quum auditu crudélem tum visu nefariam / Cic. Planc. 41, 99.— 14. Amnem!! ¢ransi/y 
Gificilem pro munimento habuit. Liv. 44,8.— 15. Crebra magis quam digna dictu pre- 
lia fecit. Liv. 35, 1. 


1 Madwig tries to prove that Cicero thne uses the second supine with the force of an 
active infinitive, without restricting it to the caves mentioned under No. 1 and No. 2, re- 
ferring to the following passage: Ad has (socte(dfes) non ext facile inventu qui descendant, 
it is not easy to find persons who would descend to such society. Cic. Le!. 17. But this 
reading, which is not su ported by good manuscripts, must be unquestionably rejected, 
The proper reading is, Non est fucile inventus ee deacendat, there is not easily any one 
found who should descend. Rules, especially if containing false grammar. should not 
be founded on solitary paxsages of (to say the least) doubtful reading.—? The subjects 
of: their deliberations.— * perpeti, to suffer.— 4 to fiock together.—® coalescere, to be- 
oome one body.— * a hill.— 7 insidid@ri, to be in ambush.— ® but.— ® guod, as far 
as. 1° in the narrative.— 1! stream. 
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EXERCISES. 


1. Babylon was sixty miles in circumference’, and was surrounded 
with walls two hundred feet high and fifty wide— 2. Lay out? three 
plots’, each sixty feet long and ten feet wide— 3. The leaves‘ of this 
tree are about three digits long, and one digit and two-thirds ( parts of the 
As) wide.— 4. Let the boards® be ten feet long, twelve digits and a half 
wide, and one and a half thick.— 5. The depth of the river was about 
nine feet.— 6. Most renowned are the plane-trees® in the walk’ of the 
Academy® at Athens, which are twenty-three feet high from the root to 
the lowest® branches”.—7. This kind of pepper" isa small shrub” no more 
than a cubit anda half in height.— 8. Turn’ the furrows” about three 
hands deep.— 9. The thickness of the shell” is less than one-sixth [of a 
digit]|— 10. The garden behind my house measures (esse) four thousand 
square feet.— 11. The surface” of the lake contains (esse) about two mill- 
ions of square feet.— 12. The roots of this herb enter the earth less than 
a.cubit in depth.— 13. The length of the tongue of the purple fish‘ is 
one and a half digits (6y the adjective).— 14. The thickness of the bricks” 
of the sidewalks” shall be not less than one third [of a foot] (dy the frac- 
twons of the As).— 15. Thou hast made these tubes” too thick ; they ought 
to be thinner by at least” one fourth 16. Terentia Cicero” died one 
hundred and three years old.— 17. Nearest to the Gauls live (esse) the 
Belgians, who border?* on the sea.— 18. Of all stars is Mercury (§ 112) 
nearest to the sun.— 19. I believe that the battle between Cesar and 
Ariovistus took place (esse) ten miles nearer to the Rhine than it is generally 
thought®.— 20. To have” respect for the laws is the mark of a good 
citizen.— 21. This man, believe me, was always most attached to thee.— 
22. [Those that are] eager for glory are very often neglectful of their 
[tamilies]— 23. He who has no control over his anger ought not to teack 
youth.— 24. Man, because he has (shares in)” reason, sees {into} the causes 
and development” of things.— 25. When Metellus came to the army, he 
found™ that the soldiers were almost unaccustomed to discipline.— 26. This 
will be of the greatest assistance” not only to [those that are] unacquainted*® 
with Greek literature, but also to the learned.— 27. Ceesar was far more 
popular*! with his soldiers than Pompey.— 28. I cannot find any instru- 
ment fit®? for this work.—29. I shall particularly** begin** with the subject®® 
which will be most adapted® tothy age and my authority.— 30. This was 
peculiar to the Roman Senate and people that (w/) they never made peace 
when they had sutfered*’ a defeat from the enemy.— 31. The examination®® 
of truth®® belongs*® especially‘? to man— 32. This question, indced, is 
common to all philosophers.— 33. Themistocles was most similar in 
character*? to Lysander.— 34. The forest next**® to my estate is full of the 
finest tir-trees**.— 35. Publius Scipio, the son of the elder*® Africinus, 


1 Circuitus, 4 decl.— ? demettri.— # area.— 4 folium.— 5 assis, m.— ° platanus.— 7 am- 
bulatio.— ® Academia.— ® imus.— ?° ramus.— }! piper, 3 decl.— 342 frutex.— 3% con- 
vertere.— 14 sulcus.— 15 testido.— !* area.— 47 purpura.— }8 later, 3 decl.— !*9 am- 
bulatio lateralis (modern Latin).— 2° tubulus.— 2! no: less than.— 22 transl. Terentia 
of Cicero.— 33 to border on something, attingere aliquid.— 24 existimare.— 25 esse.— 
2¢ 19 shure, participem esae.— 27 progreseue (plur.).— 38 cognoscere.— 2° adjumentum 
abstract dative).— 8° rudis.—*®! acceptus, gratus.— %2 idoneus.— 23 § 405.— *4 ordfri.— 
§ the subject, 1d.— 3* aptue.— ®" accipere.— 3° inquisitio atque inveetigatio.— §® verum. 
— *© proprium esse.— 4! § 405, R. 47.— 42 inuoles.— 4*3 finitimus.— ‘4* abies.-- 
46 major. 
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survived all his sons.— 36. Since the building of the city’, the Romans 
had been contented with the use of [that] water (plur.) which they drew? 
either from the ‘Tiber, or from wells’, or from springs*.— 37. Curtius 
voluntarily® suffered® death from love of his country.— 38. Many com- 
mit crimes from eagerness for’ wealth.— 39. The citizens, when they 
saw that the enemy had scaled® the walls, surrendered (‘hemselves) from 
fear of harsh treatment’ — 40. The ancient Romans considered him 
most worthy of praise who lived” not for himself, but for [his] country.— 
41. Cesar, relying on the bravery and zeal of his [soldiers], did not hesi- 
tate to begin™ the battle— 42. All the neighboring states were filled 
with fugitive? slaves.— 43. It is reported that Arabia was rich in frank- 
incense” and sweet-scenting™ herbs.— 44. Who can say that he is su- 
perior” or even a match?” for this man in eloquence ?— 45. There are those 
who wish to be free and loose” from all restraint® of the laws.— 46. My 
oldest brother is six feet and three digits and two-thirds in height.— 
47. Who was younger, Cicero or Cesar ?— 48. It makes little difference 
whether thou art younger or older than the others (sing.), as long as® you 
enjoy better health [than they].— [7’he following sentences are to be ren- 
dered by using second supines.) 49. Nothing is more difficult to ascertain™ 
than the thoughts” and sentiments” of men.— 50. I think that the song 
of the nightingale® is more pleasant to hear than that of any other bird.— 
51. It is easy to know from what motives” this man has refused to serve* 
under that general.— 52. It is very difficult to tell” the real subject of the 
discussion?”.— 53. What is sinful® to say cannot be righteous” to do. 


CHAPTER FOURTH | 


THE VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND THE PERIPHRASTIC 
CONJUGATION. 


I FORMATION OF THE VERBAL ADJECTIVES 


§ 504. Versat Apsectives in a wider sense are all ad- 
jectives derived from Verbs; but in a narrower sense only those 
are called Verbal Adjectives which belong to the regular forms 
of the verb, and which by certain inflectional endings may 
generally be derived from any given verb. ‘These are the ver- 
bal adjectives in dus and urus, to which must be added the 
PARTICIPLES of the PRESENT and PERFECT when they are treated 
as adjectives. 
5a eee ne nce eee ee re ee 

1 Transl. Since the built (condere) city.— 2 haurire.— ® puteus.— ¢ fons.-- § ultro.— 
6 obire.— 7 aviditas (with gen.).— ° ascendere.— ° harsh treatment, exevitive.— 
10 gubjunct. imperf.— 34 committere.— 12 fugitivus.— 3% tus, 3 decl._— 14 odordtus.— 
18 comp. of prestans.— 16 par.— 17 rolfitus.— *° vinculum (plur.).—* as long as, dum. 
—20 cuynoscere.-— 71 cogitatio.— 22 sententia.— 23 luscinia.— 24 translate : induced by 


ause this man, etc.— 25 militdre.— % dicere.— 37 translate by an indirect ques- 
‘one? what was that on which it was disputed.’— 2° nefas.— 2° fas, ) 
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Rem. 12%. All adjectives derived from verbs are, by particular terminations, distin- 
guished from such a ljectives as are derived from other parts of speech. These are the 
terminations idux. az, uus, bindus, and cundus, which are generilly attached to the stem 
of the PRESENT xyst:m (tho-e with a vowel-initial absorbing the vowel-characterisrics 
of tuisste n), and 7/és, bite, Towe, an | ictus. which generally are attached to the stem of the 
PERFECT Or SUPINE. Eachof these termiuations is attached to the stems of a limited 
nember of verbs, Phun: sacere takes only the termination Wis ( facilis); timare only the 
termination idus (timidus) ; novisse only the termination bWis (nobilis); ferre, the ter- 
minations tis and az ( fertilis and ferax); nasci, only the termination tvus (naftvus). 
The termination dundus may be attached to must verb-stems belonging to the first con- 
jugation, but only :o a very few of the other conjuzations (errabundus, moribundus), and 
many verbs do not admit any of these particular terminations. But the verbal adjectives 
properly so called (in ds and drus), aside from a few xpecial exceptions, may be gener- 
ally forined from any given verb, both active and deponent. 


Rem. 126. The verbal adjective in drus (also called the ACTIVE PARTI- 
CIPLE OF THE FUTURE’), is formed from the supine-stem, and in the de- 
ponents from the perfect-stem (sce P. L, p. 361 foll). 


amare —— amatiirus; monére -—— monitfirus; 
legere -—— lectirus; andire —— anuditirus; 
hortéri —— hortatfrus; egredi ——~ evgressfrus. 


Hence no verb lacking the supine (posse, velle, malle, nolle, meminisse, no- 
visse), or the whole perfect system (as most of the neuter verbs of the second 
conjugation, as aldére, etc.) can form a verbal adjective in drus. 


Rem. 127. Several verbs form supPiNneEs (perf. participles), but no verbal adjectives in 
trus in classical prose, as many verbs in uére (suP. dum), minuere, suere, induere, 
imbuere (imbutirus is quoted by Non.), and several verbs of the first conjugation with 
consonant stems in the perfect sy-tem (P. L., p.361, 6), as cubdare, tondre, vetdre. Of 
doméare, and lavdre, no sajecives in drus occur in Classical prose (domitirus, Virg. G. 4 
102; davatdrus and lotdrus, poetical or postclassical). The pocts ard postclassica 
writers form adjectives in drus of some of these clasees of verbs, and of some other 
verbs, by adding ¢drus, sfrus, or t2rus t > the PRESENT 8TEM, &x: 


Infinitive Present. Perf. Participla. Verbal Adjective. 
agnoscere agnitus agnotirus (quoted by Priscian). 
argnere argitus arguitdrus (quoled by Priacian). 
abnuere ——_— abnuitdrus (quoted by Priscian). 
discere —_—— discitfrus (quoted by Priscian). 
luere —_—_— . luitdrus (Claudian). 
nasci natus . nascitfrux (pouxtclassical). 
orfri ortus oritdirus (fordce). 
parére partus paritfrus (Su/pic. ad Cic.) 
pinsere pinsus, pistus, pin-  pinefirus (alleged by Diomedes). 

situs (aU posiclass.). 

ruere ritus ruitdrns (poetical). 
secare R-CIUS secatiirus (Columella). 
rondre sonitus sonalirus (//orace). 


In some verbs this method of formation has classical authority, as frui (perfect stem 
Jrug, see P.L., p. 318)—fruitirus (Cic. Tusc. 3,17); juvatadrus (Sall. Jug. 47; but adjutd- 
rus, Liv. 34, 3%); refricatarus (Cic, Att. 12, 18,1), pres(atirus (the supine being prestitum, 
both in Cic. and Liv.), Of mori, moritirus (from the present stem, never mortudrus) is 
freqnent in classical proxe (Liv. 21, 12; 24,3; 25,6; Cic. Div. 2,25; 2,47; Fat. 6, 12), 
a)thouzh the lexicons and KUHNER assign moritdrus to the poeta. 


Rem. 128. The verb esse, with its compounds, forms the verbal adjective 
from its perfect fui (futurus, defutirus, profutirus, etc.). For the infini- 
tive fore and its derived forms, see p. 130, 2. 140. 


1 Neither meaning nor form of the adjective in deus warrant the name FUTURE PAR‘I- 
CIPLE. Its meaniny (being ‘intention’ or‘ destiny’) implies MorE than is contained in 
the idea of the future tense, and its grammatical Form belongs to a system entirely 
foreizn tothe FuTURE. It is true that since the Augustan age some of the FUNCTIONS of 
a participle have been asxigned to it, but even this was unknown to the old language, 
and cannot justify the appellation ‘ participle,’ since every descriptive adjective may, in 
certain circumstances, perform the functions of a participle. 
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Rem. 129. The verbal adjective in dus (often called the passive parti- 
ciple of the future’) is formed from the stem of the present participle, 
both active and deponent, by changing the genitive ending ts into dus, as: 


amantis-—amandus; hortantis—hortandus; monentise—monendus ; 
legentis—legendus; cupi -‘ntis—cupiendus ; audientis—eadiendus ; 
morientis—imoriendus; tuentis—tuendus; euntis—eundus. 


Those verbs which form no present participles, as esse, posse, nolle, 
malle, quire, nequire, fieri’, the perfect verbs meminisse, etc., most imper- 
sonal verbs, and the verb réri, to calculate, do not form a verbal adjec- 
tive in dus , nor does velle, although it forms a present participle. 

Rem. 130. The original stem-ending unt of the present participle in the third and fourth 
conjugations (§ 324, R. 2) has been preserved in several verbal adjectives in dus, especially 
in potiundus (which has equal authority with potiendue), and a number of other verbs of 
which the verbal adjectives are occasionally formed in undue, as dicundus. faciundus, 
gerundus. ferundus. repetundus. In certain solemn, particularly legal, phrases, the 
forms in wndus are the u-ual ones, as decemriri legibus ferundis ; actio nie repetunde, 
The verbal adjective oriundus, sprung, descended. (construed with the ablative case or 
with ad or ex) always occurs in this form, but it has a force different from the other ver- 
bal adjectives in dus, having assumed the meaning of the participle ortus. 


II. THE VERBAL ADJECTIVES AS PREDICATES., 
(PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION.) 
A, THE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION IN GENERAL, 


§ 505. The verbal adjectives are used either ATTRIBUTIVELY, 
Or PREDICATIVELY in connection with the copula esse (or vidéri). 
In either case they assume peculiar forms and meanings which, 
in many respects, differ from those of ordinary adjectives and 
participles. The system of their inflection in connection with 
the copula is called ‘ PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION.’ 


Rem. 131. The present participles occur as predicate-adjectives only if 
they have in every respect the meaning and force of ordinary adjectives 
(§ 496, R. 97), as obedientem esse, to be obedient; appetentem esse, to be 
eager; sapientem esse, to be wise. They can NEVER be used in the 
sense of the English progressive form with the present participle and ‘ to 
be’ (§ 333). But the PERFECT PARTICIPLE, if used predicatively as a ver- 
bal adjective, has a peculiar relation to the similar forms of the com- 
pound tenses of the passive voice, which require a number of special 
rules about its periphrastic conjugation. Hence there are to be distin- 
guished: 1) the periphrastic conjugation of the PERFECT PARTICIPLE 
(PERIPFHRASTIC PARTICIPLE) ; 2) the periphrastic conjugation of the adjec- 
tive in drus (PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE); 8) the periphrastic conjugation of 
the adjective in dus (PERIPHRASTIC GERUND and GERUNDIVE). : 


1 The verbal adjcctive in dus has no greater claim to the name ‘passive participle of 
the future.’ than the adjective in drus to that of ‘active participle of the future.’ Only 
2D the rarest cases they are to each other in the relation of active and passive, and we 
can NEVER change the active conetruction of the one into a passive construction of the 
other, as ix always the case with the other tenses and moods of verbs.—? Fiert forms 
neither a present participle nor a verbal adjective in dus, but the verbal adjective be- 
longing to it, in meaning, is formed from facere (faciendus). 
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B. THe Peripurastic PaRrIciPle. 

§ 606, The PERIPHRASTIC PARTICIPLE expresses a STATE 
which is conceived to be produced by some previous act iden- 
tical with the idea of the verb, as Oppidum munitum est, the 
town is fortified (2. ¢., in a state of fortification, from the pre- 
vious act of fortifying it), but oppidumn munitur, the town is 
fortified (is being fortified). Véires exhauste sunt, the strength 
is exhausted (in a state of exhaustion, from previous acts of ex- 
haustion) ; but vires exhauriuntur, the strength is being ex- 
hausted (the acts producing the exhaustion taking place at the 
time spoken of). 


Rem. 132. The conjugation of the periphrastic participle is the same as 
that of a predicate-adjective with the copula ($ 64. § 385. § 339,1); 


\ 


PRESENT Inp. Arma&tus sum, Jam armed (have arms) ; SuBJ. armatus sim. 
IMPERF, ‘“* arm&tuseram, J was armed (had arms) ; ** armatus essem., 
PERFECT “  armftus fui, I hae woo armed t ‘© armatus fuerim. 
PLUPERF. ** armatus fueram, 7 had been armed ; ‘“* armitus fuissem. 
FuTURE “ armatusero, 4/7 cig re CIR aa 2) 
FuTURE Perr. “* arm&tusfaero, JZ shall have been armed ; —_— — 


PRESENT INFINITIVE, armitum esse, fo be armed ; 
P§RFKCT INFINITIVE, armatum fuisse, fo have been armed. 

Rem. 133. The form of the periphrastic present is the same as that of 
the ordinary PERFECT PASSIVE, but both are different in meaning, and 
armatus sum, if a periphrastic present, means ‘ J am armed,’ but, if it is an 
ordinary perfect passive, it denotes ‘ [was (have been) armed.’ The con- 
nection of the text alone can show in what sense the perfect participle 
With swm must be taken. Thus the heginning of Ceesar’s Gallic war, 
‘ Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tris,’ (all Gaul zs divided into three parts) 
contains a periphrastic present, and not an ordinary perfect passive. But 
the sentence, ‘ Post pugnam preda divisa est’ (after the battle the booty was 
divided) contains an ordinary perfect passive. 

t#7~ The etudent’s attention should be directed to both the different rendering of 

the LATIN ‘armdtus sum,’ and to the different rendering of the English passive into 
Latin. ‘here are certain verbs in English with whose passives we always connect the 
meaning of a STATE, as ‘the work ts fintshed, ‘the street is paved,’ ‘ they are united.’ 
In rendering such passives into Latin, the periphrastic present must be used, and not 
the ordinary present of the passive voice: opus finitum est, via strata est, conjuncts 
sunt (not opus finitur, via sternitur, conjunguntur, which would mean ‘the work is 
being finished, the street is being paved, they are being united [are uniting] ). On the 
other hand, those English passives by which the action itsclf is represented as tak- 
ing place at the time epoken of, are tu be expressed only by the ordinary passive, 
as ‘lie is called king,’ rex appelldlur (not appelldtus est). 

Rem. 134. The mPERFECT of the periphrastic conjugation of the parti- 
ciple has the form of the ordinary pluperfect passive, and armdtus eram 
may mean ‘1 was armed’ or ‘I had been armed.’ The same rules which 
have been given for the present apply also to this form, only that they 
refer to a time past: Lilo tempore opmdum munitum erat, at that time the 
town was fortified (muniebdtur, would mean ‘ was being fortified’). 
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fem, 135. The PERFECT (and the remainder of the tenses, except the first 
future) of the periphrastic conjugation has a form of its own, not occur- 
ring in the ordinary paradigm, (armdtus fut, ‘Iwas armed, or ‘I have 
been armed’). Jant templum bis post Numa regnum clausum fuit, the tem- 
ple of Janus was twice closed after Numa’s reign. Liv. 1, 19.— ‘Amor alle 
in me tuus quo semper affectus fuisti, that love of thine towards me by 
which thou ast always deen affected. 


G2 In the use of the PERIPHRASTIC PERFECT there are two relations to : 
1) its relation to the ordinary perfect passive; 2) its relation to the pest Ce 
pertect. As to the former point, the difference ix the same as that of the periphrastic 
present from the ordinary present passive, the periphrastic perfect indicating a STATE 
existing at some former time, while the ordinary perfect passive denotes the act as 
sucH. ‘Jani templnm bis claneum est’ (clausum est taken as PERFECT) would simp! 
refer to the two acts of closing, after which the temple might have remained ia 
leet alee oe cr ee — 

o the second point the general rules on the distinction of the imperfec 
tonses must be applied (sce p. 302. 305). So far as these rules apply to the eae sbi 
tic conjugation, the student will notice here that the IMPERFECT is used: P 


1. If the state described is represented as a HaBiT, ag ‘ Athenienses litteris et artibus 
dediti evant (not fuérunt). the Athenians were devoted to literature and arts. 

2. If the state described is represented to have continued WHEN ANOTHER EVENT 
TOOK PLACE, a8 ‘(C@saris adventu) ripa eral acitis sudibue prefixis munfta’, At 
as oe the shore was fortified by pointed posts fastened in front of it. Cses. 
B. G. 5, 18. 

The PERFECT, without mle ae to any other event, simply represents the state to 
have existed during some period before the time of the sPEAKER, #. €., before the time 
at which the sentence was written or uttered. 


Rem. 136. The pluperfect of the periphrastic participle represents the 
action as a STATE Which had PASSED BEFORE another event happened : 
Eos qui in opere occupati fuerant querere institutt, he began to examine 
those who had been occupied in the work. 

In this sentence the periphrastic pluperfect occupati fuerant expresses a STAT 
which formally had existed, but did no longer exist when another event (the examin- 
ing) took place. The ordinary pluperfect occupdati erant would be improper here, be- 
cause it might be taken fora periphrastic ImpERFEcT, which would imply that the 
workmen were still employed In the work when the examining took place,” To avoid 
euch ambiguities the periphrastic pluperfect is not rarely used, when not a state, bnta 
momentary action is referred to, us: * Arx CrotOnis, situ tantum naturali quondam 
munfta, postea et muro ciucta est, qua ab Dionysio per dolum fuera/ capta, the Croton 
Castle. formerly fortified only by its natural site, was afterwards enclosed with a wall 
where it had been captured by Dionysius. Liv. 24, 8. Thus Liv. 29, 6 and often. 


Rem..187. The two FUTURES of the periphrastic conjugation of the 
participle, which are of very rare occurrence, and of which the future- 
present has the same form as the ordinary future-perfect, are used of 
future STATES, the FUTURE-PERFECT denoting a state on which another 
future state is made dependent, as Quzbus rebus domus tua instructa fuerit, 
domus erit orndta mea, my house will be provided with the same things 
with which thy house will have been furnished. 


(= The future-perfect of the periphrastic conjugation is hardly ever found with. 
out another sentence in which a future-present is contained. But future-presents of 
the periphrastic conjugation are oftener used alone. 

Rem. 138. The infinitives of the periphrastic conjugation are subject to the rules of 
predicate-adjectives, and the use of the tense. if they are predicate-infinitives in infinitive 
clauses, is determined by the rule in § 390, as: Scridi¢ Pompéjum circumvallatum esse, he 
writes that Pompey és locked up within the walls, Scripsi¢ Pompéjum circumvallatum 
esse, he wrote that Pompey was locked up. Scripsit Pompéjum circumvallatum /uisse, 
he wrote that Pompey Aad been locked up. : ; 

The subjunctives of the periphrastic conjugation are regulated by the rules on 
the consecution of tenses, the same as the ordinary verb. 
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1. Natio! es¢ omnis Galldrum admodum dedifa? relizionibus®, atque nb eam cansam 
qui suné affecti gravioribus morbie administris Drnidibus* utuntur. Cres. B. G. 6. 16.— 
2. Bestize alize coriis5 lecte sunt, aliw villis® vestite. Cic. Nat. D. 2, 47.— 3, Ita ejus 
confisa’ est oratio, ita perturddfa® ut nihil sit primum, nihil eecundum. Cic. Or. 3. 13. 
— 4. Mult& cousuetudine® conjuncté inter nos sumus. Cic. Att. 1, 16.— 5. Porticus tota 
patet, et columne polite sunt), Cic. Q. Fr. 3, 1,1.— 6, Oculi nimisargfiti!! quemadmo- 
dum}? animo @ffecti sumus loquuntur. Cic, Off, 3,5.— 7%. Non cordna!3 consessus!4 vester 
cinctus!® est, ut esolébat; non usitéta frequentia!® stipati27 sumue. Cic. Mil. 1. 1.— 
8. Cezar animadvertit!® collem qui ab hostibus tenebatur nud@tum!® (esse) hominibus, 
Cees. B. G. %. 44.— 9. Quamquam (Antonius) non adest, tamen gic (80) animdli es-e2° 
debétis ut si2! adeeset. Cic. Phil. 9,5.— 9. Jubes eum mihi esse qfixum?? tamquam?$ 
magistro. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1,6.— 10. VenetOrum?* naves ad hunc modum /facte arma- 
teque erant, Cres. B. G. 3, 13.— 11. Luce prim&?5 an jam circumvallati?® ab dictat6re 
erant. Liv. 3, 28.— 12. Detestabilis?7 est ist6Orum immanitas?® qui in exitio patris 
occupati?® et sunt et fuérun’. Cic. Off. 1, 17.— 13. Te vero moneo ut omnem gloriam ad 
quam a pneritia®® inflammitus® fuisti, omni curd atque industri& consequare.3? Cic. 
Fam. 1,7.9.— 14. Ager qui neque villam?3 habuit neque ex ulla parte fuét culéus, nune 
est cultissimus cum optima’ villa. Cic, Rosc. Com. 12.— 15. Tibi autem multo notior34 
meus in te animus erset, si hoc tempore omni quo digjuncti®> fuimus, Rome fuissémus. 
Cic. Fam. 1,9. 1.— 16. Constat’® Mithridatis copias illo tempore omnibus rebus o7- 
ndatas®’ atque instruclas®® fuisse. Cic. Man. 8, 20.— 17. Arina, que jira®® in parietibus 
Juerant, humi?® inventa sunt. Cic. Div. 1. 34.— 18. Lycortas. quia Philopeeménis, auc- 
toris omnium que Lacedemone*! facta fuerant, factidnis4? erat. ita rexzpondit. Liv. 39, 
35.— 19. Quocireas’ sapiens eOdem modo erté affec/us erga amIcum qno‘4 in se ipsum, 
Cic. Fin. 1. 20.— 20 Non ixta quidem erunt meliGra, xed certe condita*® jucundius. 
Cic. Mur. 31.— 21. Quod tibi fueril persudsum huic erit persudsum, quod tibi fuerté 
probatum haic erit probdtum, Cic. Rosc. Com. 1. 


C. Tue Perireurastic Future. 


§ 507. The PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE contains the combination 
of two ideas, namely, 1) that of the VERB, which is represented 
a8 2 FUTURE act (in the active voice), being expressed by the 
verbal adjective in aus; and 2) that of the concertion of 
this act, which is represented as different in time from the for- 
mer, being expressed by all the various forms of the copula 
esse. The usual English equivalents of the periphrastic future 
are objective phrases with ‘I am (was, etc.) going to,’ ‘I am 
about to’, ‘I am to’, and sometimes the future tense or poten- 
tial mood with ‘wonld’: Profectirus sum, 1 am going to de- 
part, am about to depart, am to depart. 


Rem. 139. While in the ordinary future the verbal idea is represented as a future one in 
regard to the sPEAKER’s time, the. periphrastic future represents the verhal idea as future 


1 Nation.— ? dedere, to give, to devote.— ® religious rites.— 4 literally, use the Druids 
as ministers, %.¢., make use of their ministry (avency, interposition).— ® cortum, skin, 
hide.— ° villus. bristle. shaggy hair.—7? confundere, to confuse.— § perturbare, to disturb, 
to entanele.— ® creat intimacy.— 1° po/ire, to polish.— 1! bright.— !2 how, as.— !3 the 
circle of the andience — 14 platform.— }5 to surronnd.— 16 by the usual throng.— 27 to 
crowd.— 38 perccived.— 19 nuddre, to denude.— 2° q@nimidre, to aniimate.— 2! as if.— 
22 affigere.to fasten on.— 28 ax if.— 24 the Veneti, a Gallic tribe.— ?§ at daybreak.— 
28 circumval/Gre. to encircle, to enclose,— 27 abominable.— 28 brutality.—- 2° oceupdre, 
to envave.— 3° bovhood.— 3! inflammdre, to influame.— 82 conseqgui. to reach, to parsiue.— 
33 9 dwelling (in the country).— 34 nofvs, known.-- *5 digjungere. to separate.— %* it is 
known.— 87 orndre, to provide.— 38 instruere, to furnish.— 3° figere, to fix, to fasten.— 
4° on the gronnd.— 4! Nom. Lacede@mon, Greek 8 decl.— 4% faction.— 4* therefore,— 
44 as.— 4 condire, to spice. 
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in regard to the time of the eussecr, but separates from it the concEPTIon of the act, 
referring its time to that of the sPEAKER. The sentence, ‘Gajus de going to depart,’ 
representa the act of DEPARTING a FUTURE in regard to the subject Gajns, but in- 
dicates at the same time that the conception of the act is PRESENT in regard to the 
SPEAKER'S time. In the sentence, ‘Gajus was going to depart,’ the conception of the 
act of departing is represented as a PAsT one in regard to the SPEAKER'S time. Thus 
in Latin, in the sentence, *Gajus profecttirns est (erat),’ the verbal adjective in drus ex- 
presecs that the time of departing is future in regard to the suBJEcT Gajus, and the cop- 
ula est (erat) indicates that the conception of the act is a present or a past one in regard 
to the SPEAKER. : 
The periphrastic future is conjugated after the following scheme : 


Present Inv. ecriptfirns sum, J am going to write, am Susy. ecriptfirus sim. 
about to write, am to write. 


IMPERFECT “  scriptirus eram, J was going (was about, “«  acripttiirns essem. 
etc.) to write. 


PERFECT “ecriptiirus fui, J was going, etc., to write ‘  scripttirus fuerim. 
~ (would have written). 


PLUPERFECT “ scriptirus fueram, J had been going, etc., to *“  acriptfirus fuissem. 


write. 
For. Pres. *“*  acriptiirus ero, Zshall be going, etc., to write. —- 
Fur. Perr, * = scriptfirus fero, J shall have been about, — 


etc., to write. 


PRESENT INFINITIVE. Scriptdrum esse, that 1 am (was) going to write (will write). 
PerrectT INFINITIVE. Scriptirum fuisse, that I would have written. 


Rem. 140. The copula esse, and the compounds of esse as an independent verb, in the 
periphrastic future, take the form futirus sum (eram, fui, etc.), Lam going to be, am to be 
etc. (profularus sum, I am going to benefit). These forms of the copula are mostly used 
with predicate-adjectives and nouns, but also with such completing predicates as may be 
connected with the copula (§ 464 foll.), and as independent verbs, in the meaning ‘ to exist, 
to be the case,’ etc. (§ 470), as Sapiens futdrus sum, I am going to be wise; sapiens futa- 
rus eram, etc. : hoc futdrum est st, etc.. this will be the case if, etc. Inetead of the present 
infinitive futdrum esse, there is a collateral form fore, (a/fore, prefore, etc.), which, in con- 
nection with predicate-adjectives and nouns, is more usual than the regular form, futi- 
rum esse, as Spero eos contentos fore, 1 hope they will be satisfied. Instead of the imper- 
fect subjunctive futdrus essem. esses. etc., there are also the collateral forms forem, Jores, 
Soret, forent (no forémus. forétis), which Sallust. Livy. and later writers often use in the 
meaning of essem, esses, etc., as quot millia capta forent, how many thousands had been 
captured. Liv. 45, 2. 


Rem. 141. The PRESENT TENSE of the periphrastic future represents an 
act, FUTURE to the SUBJECT, .’S conceived at a time PRESENT to the 
SPEAKER. The present conception is represented either 1) ag an INTEN- 
TION (resolution, expectation) by the activity of the suBJEcT, or as an 
ANTICIPATION of what is to be. This anticipation may be 2) a merely 
EXTERNAL one (the IMPENDING of something), or 3) & LOGICAL one (PRE- 
SUPPOSITION), representing the future act asa RESULT of some present 
activity. For the first case we generally use the English equivalents, ‘ I 
intend to’,‘I am going to’, ‘I am resolved upon’, ‘I wish, expect to’. (See 
examples 1-7.) For thesecond case the usual equivalents are‘ Iam about 
to’, ‘I am on the point of’, ‘I am to’,I am going to’. (Ex. 8-14.) For 
the third case there are the equivalents ‘I am to’, ‘I am expected to’, ‘I 
want to’, (Ex. 15-20); as: 


(a) Se ab officio illo abdicattirns est, he intends (is going, etc.) to resign this position. 
— (6) Navie que jam in portum invectira est. a shtp that is about io (on the point of, 
etc.) enter the port.— (c) Instrumentum quo usfrus sum, ad Jabdrem accommodatum 
esse oportet, an instrument which Iam (expected) to use must be fit for the work. 


ts" For the copula esse, the passive vidéri, to seem, may be substituted to express 
that the future act seems to be conceived in acertain manner, as: Profectérus vidéris, 
thou seemest to be on the point of departure (it seems that you are about to depart). 
But the periphrastic future with vidért may also be considered as a construction of the 
nominative with the infinitive. (See Rem. 147.) 
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1. Nihil de edrum sententi&a dictdrus sum qui turpissimam eervitOtem! deditidnia? 
nomine appellant. Coes, B. G. 7,77.— 2. Qui reipublice prefutari sunt, duo illa Platonia 
precepta teneant. Cic. Off. 1, 25.— 8. Virls nostras cum rebus quas fentalari sumus 
comparfre oportet. Sen. re 4 5.— 4. Injuriam qui facttrus est jam facit. Sen. Ira 1, 
1.— 5. poten aue (§ 261, R. 16) tam paticns est, ut velit discere quod in usu non 
sit habitdrus? Plin. Ep. 8, 14, 3.— 6. A capessentibus’ rempublicam adhibeatur tranquil- 
litas animi, siquidem‘ nec anxii®> futéri sunt, et cum dignitate victdiri®. Cic. Off. 1. 21.— 
% Facite Gied vobis libet, datirus non sum amplius. Cic. Verr. 2, 2,19.— 8. Bellum 
scriptirus sum quod Populus Romanns cum Jugurtha gessit. Sall. Jug. 5.— 9. Quum 
ex4men’ apium exitarum est, solent prefre® signa; quum jam evolatire sunt®, conso- 
nant!® vehementer. Varro R. R.3, 16.— 10. Catulil! qui jam dispectiri sunt'?, cxeci eque 
et!3 ef sunt qui modo! nati. Cic. Fin. 4, 23.— 11. Placet, quoniam!5 omnia disputatio!® 
de officio futdra est, antea definiri quid sit officium. Cic. Off. 1, 2.— 12. Si un&!? inferi- 
(drus est animus cum corpore. vos tamen momoriam nostri pie inviolatéque!® servabitis. 
Cic. Sen. 22 — 13. Quid timeam si ant non mixer post mortem, aut bea&tux etiam fuldrus 
sum? Cic. Sen. 19.— 14. Cum tali hoste pugnatiri estis, milites; reliquias extrémas 
hostium, non hostem habétis. Liv. 21, 40.— 15. Tu vero, Varro, bene meritirus mihi 
vidérts de (for) tuis civibus. si eos auxeris!® copi& verborum. Cic. Acad. 1, 7.— 16. Quia 
non labbro?® quam valde ea “ dico probatirus stm, eo minus?! conturbor. Cic. Fam. 1, 
7.— 17. Cum his versdre?? qui te melidrem factiri sunt, eos admitte quos tu potes facere 
melidres. Sen. Ep. 7.— 18. Quis bonus dubitat?? pro patria mortem oppetere?¢, si ei sit 
profutirus? Cic. Off. 1. 17.— 19. Me& quidem egententia paci que nihil habitara sit in- 
eididrum?5 semper consulere oportet. Cic. Off, 1, 11.— 20. Respersas?® manus sanguine 
pee eas videant oportet, si tantum facinus tam immda&ue?? creditiré sunt. Cic. 

osc. Am, 24. 


Rem. 142. The periphrastic future, being subject to the law of con- 
secution (§ 349), requires its subjunctive mood to be in the IMPERFECT if 
the principal predicate is one of the past tenses. 


1, Orgetorix perfacile esse probavit?8, con&ta?® illa perficere, quod ipse sue civitatis 
tmperium odblentdrus esset. Ces. B. G. 1, 3.— 2. Civitates illas reddi mihi sequum cen- 
sébam%®, non quia magna accessio?! ea reeni futidra esset, sed quia, etc. Liv. 39, 38.— 
3. Lacedemonii. Philippo minitante per litteras, se omnia que conarentur prohibi- 
tOrum2, quesivérunt num se etiam esse¢ mori prohibitirus ? Cic. Tusc. 5, 42.— 4. Que- 
vita fulsset Priamo, si ab adolescentia scisset, quos eventus senectitis esset habilirus ? 
Cic. Div, 2, 22. 

Rem. 143. The IMPERFECT and PERFECT tenses of the periphrastic 
future are used 1) to represent an event which is FUTURE in regard to 
the SUBJECT, as having been conceived or impending at a time Past to 
the SPEAKER, as Athenienses ducem classis ejus quam in Siciliam erant 
missirt,creavérunt Alcibiadem, the Athenians elected Alcibiades leader of 
the fleet which they were about to send to Sicily —Nune jam quod cre- 
diturus fut omne credidi, now 1 have entrusted all (to thee) that I was 
going to entrust. Plaut. Most. 2, 2.— 2) as a collateral form of the ordi- 
nary pluperfect subjunctive of hypothetical] clauses (§ 350), denoting that 
an event WOULD have taken place 7f (or if not) another event had hap- 
pened, as Regem occistrus fui si in sententid mansisset, 1 would have killed 
the king if (in the case that) he had retained his opinion.— Si agendo 
armentum tn speluncam compulissel, ipsa vestigia querentem dominum eo 
deductura erant, if he had taken the herd by driving into the cavern, the 


1 glavery.— ? dedition.— * rempublicam capessere, to aspire to public offices.— 4 if 
else.— § full of cares.— * Both vivere and vincere form the verbal adjective victirus. 
The connection must decide which of the two verbs is meant.— 7 swarm.— ® precede.— 
®* to fly out.— ?®to make a strong noise.— ®3 a young dog.— !? dispicere, to see.— 
138 @que el, the same as.— 14 just.— 18 since.— 16 discussion.— 37 togcether.— 14° un- 
tarnished.—- ?9 q@iquem copid verbérum augére, to increase one's stock (store) of words.— 
3¢to care.— 2! the less.— 2% to azgociate.— 23 to hesitate. — 24 to seek, to meet, — 5 secret. 
treachery.— 26 resperaus, dripping.— 27 enormous.— 28 In the text of Ceesar stands prodat 
as ‘historical present’ with the force of vil.— 29 condium, an undertaking.— ®° to 
deem.— 9! uccession.— 32 that he would prohibit. 
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very tracks would have led thither the owner when searching. Liv. 1, 7. 


Rem, 144, In their ordinary (non-hypothetical) use. perfect and imperfect are distin- 
guished according to the general rules on tenses (p. 305 folio. Generally the IMPERFECT 
of the periphrastic future represents the contemplition or impending ef an action as in- 
definitels continuing ata given past ime: 2+(iif pontificdtum P. Crassus, qui et edilitd- 
tem prtitiirus erat (who, al (hat time, Was contemplating to become also a candidate for 
the wdileship). Liv. 25,5. Ex. 1-3.6. So when the intended act ix represented as indefi- 
nitely repeated (Ex, 4).—But the PERFECT represents the contemplation or impending ag 
a completed past event without reference to any particular time: Quid horim opus fuit 
suscipi, xi urbem relictiri fuimus ? (if we were (6 leave the city’; not merely referring 
to the time spoken of). Liv. 5.52. JEx. 5. 7-9. Ip Ex. 6 the two tenses are significantly 
contrasted with each other Uconsociatiri fuistia’, without reference to contemporary 
action; *Aa@hitiri erdtis’ referring to the time of ‘consocialdri’). 

‘The hypothetical use of the preterite tenses of the periphrastic future arose from [re- 
quently representing events in contemplation as not coming to pass: Comitia, gue reus 
armis prohiditarus erat, sustulérunt; They revoked the assembly, which the accused waa 
going to prevent by arms (é. é. he did noé prevent it, but would bave done so if they had 
not been revoked). Liv. 25,4. If so conceived, the IMPERFECT represents 1) the action as 
reaily intended or impending, and that it would have come to pass but for some other 
event: Offerendum ultra rati quod amissiirt erant, thinking they should voluntarily offer 
what (they were going to Jose, and what) they would have lost (had they not offered it). 
Liv. 1,17. See Ex. 10. 11, and p. 729, OBs. 27.— 2) that. an action woud have been impend- 
ing under an as=umed, but not real, condition, as in Liv. 1,17, quoted #. 143, and Ex, 14. 
—The perrecr denotes what would have happen-d under such a condition, being not 
distinguished from an ordinary hypothetical piuperfect subjunctive: Quod sactart SJui- 
mus (=feciss®mus) si edes nostre deflagrassent, which we would have done if our housea 
had burned down. Liv. 5.53. See Ex. 13. 15. 16.—Sometimer the pliperfect subjunctive 
of the periphrastic future occurs with a similar force, but combining the hypothetical 
conception with that of a DesTINY (Ex. 17), or that of a contemplated action (Ex. 19). 


Rem. 145. If ahypothetical sentence referring to the past, is made dependent on another 
predicate requiring the SUBJUNCTIVE (see the Index), the hypothetical principal predi- 
cate generally assumes the form of a periphrastic future in the sudjunctive either of the 

erfect or pluperfect. in lieu of an ordinary plupertect subjunctive (see p, 443, OBS. 3, 3). 
The perfect is used if the governing predicate is a presen’; Nescimur, quid Philippux, si 
virisset, factiirus fuerit; we do not know what Philip wonld have done if he had been 
living, Div, 41, 24° (Ex. 20-22). If the governing predicate is in a past tense, the pluperfect 
subjunctive is nsed according to the law of consecution: Subibal coqitatio animum, quo- 
nam modo tolerabilis fuldra Etruria fuissel. si quid in Samnio adversi evenissed (how 
Etruria would have been tolerable if ete.). Liv. 10, 45.—Admonenle fortand, quid, si hos- 
tem habuissémus, castirum fuisset, Tb. 38,46. See Ex, 18, and the paseages quoted pp. 
443 anc 444. If, however, the hypothetical sentence is a modal clause (introduced by 
ut. ‘so that’, guin, * hat’, * but that’, or an equivalent relative), or in the instance men- 
tioned p. 419, Ons. 7, the perfect subjunctive Is used instead of a plnperfect, setting aside 
the law of consecution, as: La rea tantum tumultum prebuit ut, nisi castra extra urbem 
Suissent, effustiira se omnis multitido fuerit. Liv. 26, 10.—Sié vita auppetisaet, hand dubium 
Suit quin cumin possessione reqnt relictiirus fuerit. 1b. 40. 56.—(Dixit), Camillum. enjus 
exsilium ruina urbis secutira fuerit, damndre sé a civibus passum esse. Th. 25.4. See Ex. 
23, and p. 444.—For the use of the subjunctive of the periphrastic future with the force 
of a future subjunctive see p. 448 foll. ae? 

1. Helvetii frumentum omne, preterquam! quod secum porfatdri erant, combfrunt.? 
Ces. B. G.1,5.— 2. Quo die id plebis concilium fuldrum fuerat, consul clam in Sici- 
liam abiit. Liv. 27, 5.-- 8. Legati_DarTi petiérunt a Carthaginiensibus auxilia adver- 
sus Greciam, cui Watirus bellum Dartus erat. Just. 19, 1.— 4. Vedius Pollio servos suos 
objicidbat? mursenis* quas esdrus erat. Sen. Clem. 1, 18.— 5. ie occisirus fratrem fui, 
habeat iritos paternos deos; qul peritirus fraterno® scelere fuit, perfugium in patris 
misericordia habeat. Liv. 40, 10.— 6. Quod consilium vestrum® fuerit scire velim, Cum 
hostibus nostris consilia communicastis’? et arma consociatirt® fuistis. Seditiosi ii qui 
Vibellium® seqnebantur, Rhezium, urbem opulentam, haditiri perpetuam sedem erant, 
nec populum nec socios Populi Romani ultro (on their part) lacessitirt. Sucronemne?!® 
vos domicilium! habitiri erdtis ? Ubi si vos relinquerem, deos implorire debebatis, quod 
non redirétis domum. Viam consilii sceler&ti!? exsequil® volo: Hispaniam provinciam 


“I Except.— 2to burn.— # to throw before.— ? murena, a murena, a large fish. a fa- 

vorite delicacy of the ancients.— § brotherly ; here used instead of fratris.— ° Scipio 
addresacs a band of eoldiers of the army in Spain who had risen in arms against their 
officers, under the lead of some demagogues.— 7 consilia communicare, to treat.—® arma 
conxocidre, to make common canse.— * Scipio refers to another military insurrection 
under Vibellius, a military tribune.— !° Sucro, a small Spanish town.— ™ domicile. 
— 12 criminal.— }5 to trace up. 
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Popnlo Romano ereptiri erdlis. Liv. 28. 28.— 7. Veniebatis! igitur in Africam, provin- 
ciam maxime infestam. Quiero quid sactiri fuistis? Quamquam quid factiiri fucritis 
dubitem? quam videam quid feceritia ? Cic. Lig. 8.— 8. Furium et Aimilium, si tribdini 
me triumphare prohibérent, teetIs (rttness) citatdrus’ fui rerum a me gestdrum. Liv. 
28,47.— 9. Ad supplicium* depoposcérnntS’ nose Romani: deditos® ultimis? cruciati- 
bus’ affectiiri fuérunt. Liv. 21, 44.— 10. Conclive® illud ubi Dejotarus erat mansiirus, si- 
ire perrexisset, proxima vocte corruit!®, Cic. Div. 1, 15.— 11. Illi ipsi aratdres!! qui re- 
mansérunt!3, relictiri omnts agros evan/, nisi ad eos Metellus Roma litteras misis<et. 
Cic. Verr. 3, 52.— 12. Explica utrnm apérte an elam!3 te aggressiiri fuerimus. Liv. 40, 14. 
— 13. Quero, judices, si illo die gens ista Clodiana™ quod ftacere vol:it effecisset, fuistis- 
ne ad arina itfri ? Fuistisne vos ad patrium animam majorumque virtitem (civIs) exci- 
tatiri? Fuistisne aliquando rempublicam a funesto latrdne!5 repetitari!® ? Cic. Seat. 28. 
—14. Si ego morerer, mecum exspiratira'’ respublica, mecum casurum imperiam Populi 
Romani erat ? Liv. 28, 28.— 15. Quid enim futdrum fuit. si illa pastOrum}® convenarum- 
que!® plebs agit&ri2® cceptaeseet tribuniciis?! procellis?2 ? Liv. 2, 1, 3.— 16. Mazeeua, si 
transeuntibus?’ flamen eupervenisset?4, haud dubie oppressdrus fuit incomporitos?§, 
Curt. 4, 9.— 17. Aut non fato interiit Flaminfi exercitus, aut, ei fato (interiit), etiamsi2® 
obtemperagset auspiciis?7, idem eventirum fuisset. Cic. Div. 2, 21.— 18. Appuruit, quan- 
tum ercitatédra molem?® vera fuiseet clades, quum vanus rumor?® tantas procellas exci- 
visset®®, Liv. 28, 24.— 19. ‘Recepti in provinciam non sumue.’ Quid si eseétix ? Cresa- 
rine eam fraditiri fuissétis, an contra Cesarem retentari ? Cic. Lig. 7. (See No. 7.)— 20. 
Neque ambivitur3! qnin3? Brutus pessimo exemplo id factdrus fuerit,.si pridrum re- 
gum alicui recnum extorsiseet83, Liv. 2, 1, 3.— 21. An potest quizquam dnbitare quin si 
Livarins in Italid esee potuisset, in eidem sententiad fuerids4 futarus in qua fratres fué- 
runt? Cic. Lig. 12.— 22. Et sic loquor, tanqnam5 sine duce Hixpanise’® futira fuerint 
(=i morerer) Liv. 28, 28.-- 23. Adeo37 citito3? agmiue3® ducti sunt ut, si vid recta issent, 
hand dubie eos axssecutdri*® fuerint. Liv. 2, 16. 


Rem. 146. The rnDICATIVE PLUPERFECT of the periphrastic future de- 
notes what was impending BEFORE a time which is past in regard to the 
speaker (fle had intended to, he had been about to, etc.). See Ex. 1.2.3. But 
poets use itin the principal sentences of hypothetical clauses with the 
force of an ordinary pluperfect subjunctive (Ex. 4). 


1. Victor‘! (Aémilius Pauline) columnas illas quibus (sacerddtes) statuas regis Perret 
imposiliri fuerant, suis statuis destindvit. Liv. 45, 27.— 2. M. Valerium consulem 
omnes sententiz (voles) centurizque dixére (nominated), quem senitus dictatdrem 
dici jussdirus fuerat. Liv. 10, 11.— 3. Hoc cnm nuntiatum Alexandro esget, mille navIs 
longas sociis imperfre preceperat, excursurusque*? cum valida manu‘? fueraé Athénas. 
Just. 13, 5.-- 4. Teucras44 fuerat mersira*® cartnas‘®, ni‘? prius*® in scopulum*® trans- 
formata®°® foret. Ov. Met. 14, 72. 


Rem. 147. The Two FUTURE TENSES of the periphrastic future are rarely need, denoting 
what will be or will have been the intention, or iupending at some future time (Ex. 
1-3). Sometimes this form is used with the force of a potential future in general pre- 
cepts (p. 351 foll., Ops. 5), referring to actions intended af any time: Ha. que deinissd- 
rus eris, sumito paullo acerbidra; Take those which you (=any one) are going to let etc, 
Cato lt. R.101. See Ex. 4. 


1 Cicero addresses Tubcro and others, who, during the civil war, had gone to Africa 
t> operate there against Cesar, but who were denying now their hostile intentions.— 
2Can I doubt ?— 3 to summon.— 4 death.— 5 to demand.— ® the participle has the force 
of a conditional clause ‘if we had surrendered.’— 7 extreme.— § torment.— ® apartment. 
— 19 to fall.— 1! farmer. — !2 remain.— }3 secretly.— 14 gens Clodidna, the tribe of Clo- 
dine’s followers.—!5 a brigand.— !6 to reclaim.— !7 to expire.— 18 pastor, a herdsman. 
—!9 strangers coming from all quarters.— 2° to agitate.— 2! belonging to the tribunes, 
political.— 22 storm.— 23 the participle has the force of a clause, * them while they were 
crossing’.— 24 supervenire alicui, to surprise somebody.— 25 them in disorder (literally, 
the disordered ones).— ** even if.— 27 the auspices.— 28 monstrous mass (here: earth- 
quake) — 2 rumor.— 9° exciére, to call forth, to raise.— 81 amwdigere, to doubt.— 3? but 
that.— 33 exrtorqu@re, to extort.— 34 Some manuscripts have */uivset’?. Why is fuerit 
the proper reading ?—%5 as if.— 36 the two Hispanias.— 87 eo.— 38 rapidly marching. 
Transl. "by so rapid marches.’— 3 column.— 49 assequi, to overtake.— 4! the con- 
queror.—*? excurrere, to make an expcedition.— 4* force.— ¢* ‘ Teucrian,’ t.é, Trajan 
(ships).—*5 mergere, to drown, to enguif, to swallow.— 4¢ carina, vessel.— 4 inst, of 
nisi.— 48 before.— *® rock.— 5 to transform. 
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1. Degnstare! oportet orat6rem eSrnm apnd quose aliquid aget ant actiirus erit mentis 
sensusque?, Cic. Or. 1, 52.— 2. Fodus in hee verba cum Antiocho conscriptums 
est: Ne quem exercitum quicum Populo Rom&no sociisve bellum gestirus ertt rex 
per fints regn? sui transtre sinito, Idem ne plurt# quam decem navis habéto ex belli 
causd qued ipse ida/iruserit. Liv. 38, 33.— 8, Sapiens non vivet +i fuerit sine homine 
vietirus*, Sen. Ep.9, 14.— 4. Aliquando et non reddam veneticium, quum posaim: si 
plus mihi detractirus ero quam illi> coldatdrus. Sen. Ben. 4, 40. : : 


§ 308. The two INFINITIVEs of the periphrastic future are 
only used as predicates of infinitive clauses, both in the con- 
struction of the accusative with the infinitive, and in that of 
the nominative with the infinitive (§ 492). The infinitive of 
the PRESENT (scriptirum esse) is used if the infinitive clause, 
changed into an independent sentence, wauld have a predicate 
either in the present tense of the periphrastic future, or in the 
ordinary future. It is generally rendered by the English future 
tense (if the principal predicate is a present), or by the poten- 
tial with ‘would’ (if the principal predicate is a preterite). 
The infinitive of the perfect (scriptirum fuissc) has atways 
a HYPOTHETICAL force, and is rendered by the potential with 


‘would have.’ 


Rem. 148. According to § 390,the predicate-infinitive is placed in the 
PRESENT if its time is either coincident with or later than that of the 
principal verb. As to the question whether this present infinitive is to be 
taken from the ORDINARY conjugation, or from the conjugation of the 
PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE, the following rules must be observed: 


1. The verbs of sayine@ and BELIEVING (the most usual of which are ment 
R. 26)—except jubére—take the predicate-infinitive in the present of the Banat Nat 
future if the time of the clause is conceived to be laterthan the time of the principal 
verb. It is generally rendered by * will’ or ‘ would’ according to the tenee of the princi- 
pal predicate, but may also be rendered by ‘going to,’ etc., if the connection shows that 
it has the force of an ordinary periphrastic future. It is thus frequently connected with 
conditional clauses in any of the four tenses of the subjunctive. For this construction 
see p. 631, Oss. 7.—The infinitive of the copula esse is very frequently left out. 

Existimo te victirum (esse), I believe that thou wilt conquer (art going to conquer),— 
Dizit se scriptirum (esse), he said that he would write (was going to write).—Scrinsié 
se centrum (esse) st hoc negotium perfecissel, he wrote that he would come if he had 
performed this business. 

». Verbs of HOPING, PROMISING, and THREATENING, which in English may be con- 
strned with an object-infinitive, are in Latin construed with an infinitive-clause in which 
the predicate-infinitive is the present infinitive of the periphrastic future : 

Spero me ventirum, I hope to come.—Mindtus est se eum coactiirum (esse), he 
tireatete bocompe him.—Follicebantur se regi obtemperatiros (¢sse), they promised 
to obey the king. : 

3. If hie and elle are predicate-infinitives (dependent on such verbs), they remain in 
the ordinary present-infinitive : Spero te venire posse (velle), I hope you will be able (wil- 
ling) to come. rat ee 

ae verbs forming no verbal adjective in drus (except posse and velle).if dependent 
on the verbs mentioned No. 2, cannot remain in the ordinary present infinitive. In such 


1 to ascertain— 2? sentiment.— #* conscribere to draw up.— 4 if he gsnall have been 
reduced to a situation to, etc.— ®to (upon) the other, ¢.e. the one who has bestowed a 
henefit on me. 
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instances the construction of the clause is made impersonal by means of the periphras. 
tic intinitives futirum esse or fore with ut (literally: that it will be the case thut etc.). 
The verb ia placed in the subjunctive present or imperfect according as the principal 
predicate is a present or preterite!: ‘ 

Existimat fore (futirum esse) ut hostes effugiant, he believes that the enemy will es- 
cape.—- Sperdvit fure ut cives jus suum agnoscerent, he hoped that the citizens would ac- 
knowledge his right. 

5. The potential mood with ‘ would’ or ‘should’ which is frequently employed in 
English That-clauses dependent on other verbs than those mentioned No. 1, is not ren- 
dered by a periphrastic future in Latin, but by ordinary present infinitives, or by ordi- 
nary subjunctives, if clauses with wf are used. For more particular rules, p. 631, Oss. 6. 

Te cras venire cupio ( Velim ventas cras), 1 wish (that) you would come to-morrow.— 
Necesse est ( est) te hoc negotium perficere, it is neceasary that you should finish this 
businesa,— Savemus, te tud virtiite fruit cupimus, we favor you. and wish you would 
enjoy your merits. Cic. Brut. 97.— Senatut placet Crassum Syriam obtinére, it pleases 
the Senate that Crassus should obtain Syria. Cic. Phil. 11, 12.— Miror te ad me nihit 
scribere, I wonder that you should have written nothing to me. Cic. Att. 8, 12. 

ge” For the translation of ‘should’ by the gerund, see § 511, R. 162. 

6. The verbal adjective in drus, if used as predicate-infinitive, agrees, according to 
the rules for predicate-adjectives, in gender, number, and case with the subject-accuxative. 


Rem, 149. The periphrastic infinitive, like ordinary predicate-infinitives, 
is also employed in the construction of the NOMINATIVE WITH THE IN- 
FINITIVE (§ 492), in which case the verbal adjective in wrus agrees with 
the subject-nominative in gender, number, and case : 

Amicus tuus brevi reditirus (esse) dicitur, it is said that thy friend will soon return.— 
Civitdtes fidem servatire (esse) videbantur, it seemed that the states were going to 
keep their faith. 

Rem. 150. If the verb esse, either as an independent verb, or with com- 
pleting predicates, is used as a present predicate-infinitive of the peri- 
phrastic future, it takes either the form futirum (esse), or fore. The ver- 
bal adjective futirus agrees in this construction, like other verbal adjec- 
tives, with its subject-accusative or subject-nominative in gender, number, 
and case : 

Vos bedtos fore (or futiros) sperdmus, we hope you will be happy.—Hee res magno 
mihi usui fulira (fore) videbdtur, it seemed that this thing would be of great use to me. 
Rem. 151. The construction of the PERFECT INFINITIVE of the peri- 

phrastic future is determined by the same rules as that of the present in- 
finitive; but it has ALWAYS & HYPOTHETICAL signification, correspond- 
ing to the potential ‘would have,’ the hypothetical clause being either 
expressed or understood. The copula fucsse is rarely left out, which is 
only the case if the connection clearly shows the hypothetical force of the 
verbal adjective: 

Dixit se idem factirum fuisse (not factirum without suisse), he safd that he would 
have done the same.— Zristimibat, Tuberdnem Cesaris jussis obtemperatirum fuisse, 
si fuerit admissus, he believed Tubero would have obeyed Caesar's commands if he had 


been admittei.—Redildrus fuisse videbdtur, st veniam impetrasset, it seems that he 
would have returned if he had obtained the permission. See p. 633, Oss. 8. 


1. Promitto tibi atque confirmo?, me pro tua dignitate in hac provincia imperatoris 
susceptirum? officia atque partie. Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 1.— 2. Flumen neque ipse transIre 
habébat in animo, neque host!s transi(dros existima&bat. Cres. B. G. 6, 7.— 3. Talia te 
quum videam studia habitdrum esse innumerabilia, plane* dubitire non possam, quin’ 
tibi amplitddo® ista sollicitfldo7 futfira sit. Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 3.— 4. In litteris ecribit, se 
cum levionibus celeriter adfore. Ces. B. G. 5, 48,— 5. Sulpicius pronuntiavit®, nocte 


1 The same form (with fu/drum est ut) is sometimes employed as acircumlocution of 
the finite verb, in the case that a verb does not form an adjective in drus, as Fluddrum 
est ut sapiam, I am going to be wise. Sen. Ep. 117.— ? confirmare, to pledge ore’s self.i— 
3 suscipere aliquid, to charge one’s self with something.— ¢ plane non, not at all — § but 
that.— ® greatness.— 7 dietress.— ® declare. 
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proxima ab hori secunda usque ad quartam horam noctis lunam defectiir im esse’. Liv. 
44, 37. ~ 6. Locrenses? moriédros ve affrmadbant® citius# quam immixti® Bruttiis in 
aliénos mores verterentur®. Liv. 24, 3.— 7. Romani, redi/iros se ad eos dicentes esse, 
proficiscuntur. Liv. 24. 6.— 8. Appius dixit, si licitum ex#zet legem curidtam™ ferre§, 
sortitarum cum collég& provinciam®. Cic. Fam. 1, 9. 25.— 9. Dixit Ariovistus, si dis- 
cegsisset!® Cresar, mavno ge illum premio remuneratiirum, Cres. B. G. 1, 44.— 10. Per- 
paucis lustris!! fu/arum esse ait ut deserta oppida nullum militem dare possent. Liv. 41, 
8.— 11. Cresar, etsi fore vidébat uf hostes celeritate periculum effugerent. tamen lecid- 
nes in acie pro castrixs constitnit!?, Ces. B. G. 4, 35.— 12. Video te velle in celum 
mierare!3, ct spero fore ut contingat id nobis. Cic. Tusc. 1, 84.— 18. Nullam unquam 
mutatidnem?4 hac hominum etite res habittra esse vidétur. Cic. Fam. 1, 8, 1.— 14. 
Otium nobis gratissimum erit quod ei qui potiuntur rerum presfatdré's videntar. Cic. 
Fam. 1, 8, 4.— 15. Arol6rum in semet ipsos versus furor ad interneciOnem adductérus'* 
videb&tur gentem. Liv. 4, 25.— 16. Cesar, quod!7 milites signa!® non latdri dicerentur, 
nihil (not) se de e& re commovéri!® dixit. Cees. B. G. 1, 40.— 17. Ita delicta?® aua occul- 
tidra fore existimavit. Sall. Jug. 38.— 18. Quid’um fore videb&tur reliqanm ex=tatis 
(summer) tempus. Liv. 22, 21.— 19. Ili tum se consulia imperio dicto audtentes futiiros 
esse dicébant. Liv. 41, 10.— 20. Cesar ex co?! quod obsides dare intermieerant??, fore id 
quod accidit euspicabatur. Ces. BG. 4, 31.— 21. Cesar pollicitus est, sibi eam rem 
cure fuliiram. Crea, B. G. 1, 33.— 22. Vercingetorix dixit, copias ee omnIs pro castris 
habitiirum et terréri?® hostibne futdtrum. C:es. B. G. T, 66.— 23. Quis unquam crederet 
mulierum adversarium Verrem futidrum ? Cie. Verr. 2, 1, 41.— 24. Galli, hance adepti 
victoriam, in perpetunm*4 se fore vicléres confidébant. Crex. B. G. 5. 39.— 25. Cesar 
respondit, se AduatucGrum civitétem conservatdrum (fuisse), ai priusquam murum 
(eorum) aries? tetigisset, re dedidissent?®, Ces. B. G. 2, 32.— 26. Catulus dixit, non 
tantopere fuisse homines tribuniciam?? potest&tem?® desideratiros?®, ei senatus Populi 
Romani existimatigni®® satizfacere voluigset. Cic. Verr. 1, 15.— 27. Nuntiatum?! est 
nobis a Varrdne, Atticum nostrum, nisi de via fesaus essct, continuo®? ad nos ventirum 
Suisse. Acad. Post. 1, 1.— 28. Gloriemiui per me licet, eos provinciam fui se Cesari 
traditiros. Cic. Lig. 8, 24.— 29. Milites contendérunt3$, incolumi exercitu Romano, 
Germinosg castra oppygnatitros von fuisse, Cres. B. G. 6. 41.— 30. Hoe totam omitto, 
ne*5 Tubero quod nunquam cogitavit factdrus fuisse videadtur. Cic. Lig. 8. 


§ 509. Predicates with periphrastic futures do not admit a 
change into the PASSIVE VOICE, except PREDICATE-INFINITIVES 
in infinitive clauses, which are made passive by one of the fol- 
lowing circumlocutions: 1) by the FIRsT SUPINE with the pas- 
sive infinitive rz (both personal and impersonal); 2) by the 
impersonal infinitive futw@rum esse ut or fore ut (R. 148, 4) with 
the subjunctive passive of the verb; 3) by the impersonal in- 
finitive futadrum fuisse ut with the imperfect subjunctive of the 
passive; 4) by the persunal infinitive fore with the perfect 
participle of the verb. 


1 deficere, to be eclipsed.— 2? inhabitants of Locri.— ® declare.— ¢ rather.— § mixed up. 
— 6 vertere, to turn. Comparative clauses, dependent on infinitive clauses have either 
their predicates in the infinitive, orin the subjunctive of the finite verb. We generally 
render snch predicates by infinitives.— 7 a law of the Curias. which were political bodies 
of the Patricians.— ® to pase.— ® sortirt | Matacic pole phrase: ‘tocast lots for 
the province’.— 19 to march off.— !! dustrum, a period of five years. Connections of 
this kind must be recast in English: ‘in ten or fifteen years’.— }2 to draw up.— !3 go 
to.— 14 change.— 15 grant.— 16 ad internecionem adducere, to exterminate.— !7 guod, as 
to the fact that.— 18 si7na@a Serre. to carry the flags, 4.e.. to make the attack.— )9 commo- 
veri, to be impressed.— 2° offence.— 2! abl. of id (from the fact}.— 22 to neglect.— 
23 terror.— 24 for ever.— 25 battering-ram.— 26 dedere, surrender.— 27 of the tribunes.— 
38 power.— 2° to miss.— 8° public opinion.— 3! to announce.-— 82 directly — 33 con- 
tendere, to maintain, to argue.— 34 coustructicn of ablatives absolate with the force of 
an hypothetical clause ‘if the army were intact’.— 25 lest. 
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Rem. 152. The finite verb in the conjugation of the periphrastic future 
admits of a passive form only in the subjunctive imperfect, by means of 
Jforem etc. (R. 140) in connection with the perfect participle of the verb. 
This combination has the force of a perfect future subjunctive, and is 
rendered ‘would have been’, as : Dixérunt arcem se eis traditiros si 
remiss forent, they said that they were willing to surrender them the fort 
if they would have been sent back. Liv. 29, 6. 


. Rem. 153. The First sUPINE with trz serves as the passive voice of. the 
infinitive PRESENT of the periphrastic future. It is frequently used in 
infinitive clauses, but rarely in the construction of the nominative with 
the infinitive. The supine, being indeclinable, remains unchanged, and 
does not agree with the subject-accusative, as: Carnfites cum longius eam 
rem ductum tri existimarent etc., the Carnutes, since they thought that 
this affair would be protracted for a great while. Ces. B. G. 7, 11. 

G3" The supine with iri originates in the nse of the active verb ire with the first 
supine, in the meaning ‘in order fo’ (§ 351). Such phrases, especially in anteclassical 
language, are sometimes used with the force of the active periphrastic future, as 
‘Si opulentus it pefitum paupcrioris gratiam, if a rich man is going to (literally goes in 
order to) apply for a favor of a poorer man. Plaut. Aul. 2, 2, 29.—Suas quoque injurias 
ultum irent, they ought fo think also (literally * go to’) of revenging their own wrongs. 
Liv. 2. 6.—Qui paucis scelerftis parcunt, bonos omnis perditum eunt, those who spare 
a few villains, are going to destroy all good citizens. Sall. Cat. 52, 12. 

Rem. 154. The impersonal circumlocution with futiérum esse ut or fore 
ut, is the same as that employed for active verbs which form no adjective 
in uwrus (Rem. 147, 4), except that the verb is placed in the subjunctive 
of the PASSIVE voice. The tense of the verb is either the present or the 
imperfect, according as the principal verb is in the present, or in one of 
the past tenses. Since the construction is impersonal, it cannot be ap- 
plied to infinitive clauses construed by the nominative with the infinitive. 
English That-clauses with predicates in the future or potential PASSIVE, 
in order to be cast into this construction, must be first remodelled imper- 
sonally (that they will be destroyed = That it will be the case [.futérum esse 
or fore} that they are destroyed), as : 

He thinks that Gajus will be defeated, existimat fore ut (futirum esse ut) Gajus 
vincd/ur.—He thought that Gajus would be defeated, existimavit fore ut (futiirum esse 
ut) Gajus tincerélur. : : 

Rem. 155. The impersonal circumlocution with fulirum fuisse ut is con- 
strued in the same way as the present futirum esse ut, except that the 
verb is always placed in the IMPERFECT subjunctive. In meaning, it 
closely corresponds to the ACTIVE perfect infinitive of the a Hanae 
future, being always hypothetical. It is rendered by the English po- 
tential with ‘ would have been’, as: 


He thinks that Gajus woud have been defeated if, etc.. existimat futirum fiisse ut 
Gajus vincerétur si, etc.—He said that the life of the prisoner woud have been pre- 
served, if he had surrendered sooner, Dixit futdrum fuisse ul vita captivi conservarétur, 
si se cilius dedidisset. 

Rem. 156. The personal form fove with a perfect participle is used in- 
stead of the forms with é7i and futurum esse ut if the future action is 
conceived as ASTATE Or CONDITION, as : Provinciam brevi subactam fore eris- 
timavit, he thought that the province would soon be subjected (@. ¢., 2 swd- 
jected one). Fore with a perfect participle is impersonally used only in the 
case that the perfect participle has the meaning of an IMPERSONAL PAS- 
BIVE, as; Carthaginienses debellatum mox fore rebantur, the Carthaginians 
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reckoned that the war would soon be over. Liv. 23, 118 (debellatum est, the 

war is over). Fore may also be connected with the perfect participle of 

‘ deponent verb, and has then altogether the force of a future perfect. 
ee Ex. 19. 


1. Ne, sioccupitus tumalas! ab Hannibale foret, velnt2 in cervicibus habérent hostem. 
Liv. 27, 26.— 2 Sitantum militum Romandrum fuisset, ut et Chalcis et Eurfpus? 
tenéri, et non deseri presidium* Athenfrum potnisset, Chalcis et Eurfpus ademta regi 
Jorent, Liv. 31, 23.— 3. Alcibiades pollicétur legdtie Atheniensium amicitiam regis, si 
respublica a populo franslafa ad rendtum foref, Just. 5,3.— 4. An Cn. Pompéjnm 
censes tribus suis consulatibnes, tribus trinmphis /elatdrum Suisse, si acisset se in 
eolitudines Aeyptidrum® truciddtum’ iri ? Cic. Div. 2, 22.— 5, Sci8bat sibi crimini 
datum iri pecuniam accepisse. Cic. Verr, 5, 29.— 6. Hi arbitrantur, xe beneficos® in 
BUOs amIcos visum iri si locupletent!® eos quacunque ratione. Cic. Off. 1, 14.— 7. Num- 
quam Populus Romanus me conswem fecisset, *f (me) vextro clamOre perturbitum irt 
arditrarétur. Cic. Rab. 6.— & Ipsi vero nihil nocifum iri respondit. C:es. B. G. 5, 36.— 
9. Vejentes!! priedicébant, fore ut brevi a Gallis Roma caperetur. Cic. Div. 1, 44, 100.— 
10. Valde suspicor fore ut infringaitur!? hominum improbitas!’, Cic. Fam. 1, 10.— 
11. Tllud tibi affirmo. zi rem ex sententia' gesseris!§, fore uf a multis collandére'®, Cic. 
Fam. 1. 7,5.— 12. Divitiacus dixit, sufdrum exze pancis annis uét omnes Galli ex finibus 
euis pellerentur!’, Cres. B. G. 1. 31.— 13. Evo fide me& spondeo!® sore ut omnia longe 
amplidra!® qnam a me preedicantur?® invenias. Plin. Ep. 1, 4.—14. Audfta vox ert a luco 
Vestie, nt muri et porte reficerentur ; fufdrum exse, nisi provisum?! esset, ut Roma 
canerétur. Cic. Div. 1. 45, 101.— 15. Nisi eo tempore nuntii de Cresaris victoria exsent 
all&ti, existimabant plertque fu/idrum fuisse ut open amitterétur, Cees. B. C. 3, 101. 
— 16. Theophrastus moriens accusasse natfram dicitur, quod hominibus tam exiguam 
vitam dedisset ; nam si potuisset esse longinquior??, fuldrum fuisse ut omnes artes per- 
Jicerentur. Cic. Tusc. 3, 28.— 1%. Frater meus existimat. adjuhcto isto fundo. patri- 
monium?’ suum fore per te constifitum, Cic. Fam. 1. 9, 24.— 18, Aristoteles dixit se 
vidére, brevi tempore philosophiam plane®§ adsolitam?é fore. Cic. Tusc. 8. 69.—19. Hoc 
eat satis adepium fore, si cx tanto periculo nullum in me periculum redundarit?? 

ic. Sull. 9. 


§ 510, The verbal adjective in drus, in anteclassical lan- 
guage, and in the prose of Cesar and Cicero, occurs only as a 
predicate-adjective. But the writers of the Augustan age, and 
more frequently the post-classical prose-writers use the adjec- 
tive in drus as an ATTRIBUTIVE adjective, or as an accessory 


predicate (§ 461) with the force of a PARTICIPLE. 


C7" In Cicero’s letters the adjective in @rus occurs twice attributively: Quid agenft, 
quid actiro ? to htm going to do ‘ what’? Cic. Att.8,9, 2.—Tarde tibi redditiro, since 
you are to answer late. Ib. 5, 15.—Hazit@rus in Qu. Fr. 2,5, ia a conjecture. 


Rem. 157. If the adjective in dirus is used ATTRIBUTIVELY, it either cor 
responds to an English attribute with ‘about to’, ‘ going to’,‘in a con 


dition to’, or must be resolved into a relative clause (Ex. 1. 2. 3. 9). 
Cito subvenidtis homini peritiiro, you should come qnickly to the assistance of a man 
about to perish (in a critical condition).—Accépit le donum stbi exitio futirum, he ac- 
cepted a gift that was to be fatal to him. 


Adjectives in wrus are sometimes used as absolute adjectives with the 


force of nouns (§ 354 foll.), as : 

Interfectdres interfectiiris jubentur objici, the murderers are placed before their 
-hill.— 2as it were, p. 748,7.— %the straits between Bootia and Eubwa.— 4 prasi- 
Gium deserere, to abandon the protection.— Ssolitude.-— *“Agyptius, an Evyptian.— 
7 to assassinate.— 8 § 480. R, 64. 65.— ® heneficent.— 1° enrich.— 1 {inhabitants of 
Veji.— 32 to break, to check.— 1% wickedness.— '4 euccexsfully.— '% rem gerere. to 
carry out a business, to act.— 36 collauddre, to praise.— 7 to drive out.— 18 fide sud 
spondére, to warrant. to pledge one’s self.— 1% yreater.— 2° predicdre, to profess, to rep- 
resent.— 2! providére aliquid. to make provisions for something.— 23 longer.— 24 prop- 
erty.— 24 conslituere, to establish.— 25 entirely.— 2® absolvere. tu perfect.— 27 to arise, 
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future marpeerere (before those who are to murder them in their turn). Sen. Ep. %. See 
19. 20. 


Rem. 158. If the adjective in drus is used as a PARTICIPLE, it has either 
the force of an ACCESSORY PREDICATE (Ex. 4.5. 6. 17. 21), or the force of 
@ CLAUSE (Ex. 7. 8. 9. 22. 23. 24), especially such as denotes PURPOSE, but 
also of time-clauses, conditional, and causal clauses, and even of a mere 
co-ordination (Ex. 10). The English equivalents are either an object-in- 
finitive with ‘in order’ expressed or understood, or participal expressions 
such as ‘ being about’, ‘going to’, or conjunctions (since, when, but, and). 
In all these instances the adjective in wrus agrees with its logical subject 
in gender, number, and case : 


Non veni leges sublatirus, I have not come to destroy the laws.— Galli, oratdrem pro- 
batirt, armis concrepabant, the Gauls, when they meant to applaud an orator, clashed 
their arms together.—Alexander Bessum_ Ecbatana duct jussit, interfecto Dario penas 
capite persolutirum, Alexander directed Bessus to be taken to Ecbatana in order lo pay 
with his life the penalty for having slain Darius. Curt. 7, 10, 10. 


Rem. 159. Sometimes the verbal ad jectives in drus has a hypothetical meaning, as if it 
were a participle of the byporerey perfect—dérus fui (R. 143, 2), or of the hypothetical 
infinitive—drum fuisse (R. 150), as: Martialis dedit mihi quantum potuit, datdrus am- 

lins si potuisect, Martialis gave me as much as he could, and would have given more if 
it had been in his power. Plin. Ep. 3, 71. (Ex. 9. 10. 11. 24.) 


Ge Very rarely the adjective in dus is used as a participle in the construction of the 
ablative absolute. as: Antiochus Ephesi secfrus admodum de bello Roméno erat, tam- 
quam non ¢ransitiris in Asiam Romdnis (as if the Romans were not going to cross 
over into Asia). Liv. 36, 41.—Rex apium nisi migratdro ws Miao foras non procédit, 
the queen of the bees does not leave the hive, except when the swarm is going to move. 
Plin. H. N. 11, 16. Comp. Liv. 4, 18; 41,19; 44, 11. 


1, Jugurtha cedens! urbe fertur dixisse ‘O urhbem venilem? cito® peritiram si emp- 
tOrem invenerit.’ Liv. Ep. 64.— 2. Horatius Cocles ausus est rem plus fame habitiram 
quam fidei. Liv. 2. 10.— 3. Regnum Syracusinum ad Hieronymum translitum est, 
puernm vixdum* libertétem nedum® dominatidnem* modice’ datdrum§. Liv. 24, 4.— 
4. Hoc indicium® est, se nec agro!® nec urbi vim aWatéros'! venisse. Liv. 39, 54.— 5. Vi- 
deo vos, Carthaginienses, quum ob patriam tum ob iram justissimam pugnatiros. Liv. 
2!, 44.— 6. Inferimns bellum Italiz, audacius fortiusque pugnatiri quam hostix. Liv. 
21, 44.— 7% Herculem Germani. i/@ri in preelium, canunt!2, Tac. Germ. 3.— 8. Magna 
pars hominum est que navigatira'* de tempestite non cogitat. Sen. Trang. 11.— 
9. Ingenidsue!* vir fuit, magnum Romane datérus eloquentie exemplum, nisi ener- 
vasse-t!5 eum felicitas!®. Sen. Ep, 19.— 10. Librum misi exiventi!’ tibi, misedrus etsi non 
exegisscs, Plin. Ep. 8, 13.-- 11. Egreditur castris Rom&nus!8, vallum énvasirus)®, ni 
vos pugne fleret. Liv. 3, 60.— 12, Navem conscendunt?! tamquam ?editiiri Thes- 
salonicam. Liv. 40, 4.— 18. Alexander ad Jovem Hanndnein pervit?? consultdrus et de 
eventu?3 futurdrum et de origine sua Just. 11, 11.— 14. Ad prima signa verix Hanni- 
bal exercitum in Etruriam ducit, eam quoqne gentem?¢ aut vi aut volunt&te?5 adjunc- 
tdrus?*, Liv. 21, 58.— 15. Alexander HephstiOnem in regidnem Bactrianam?? misit, 
commeatus2® in hiémem paratirum?®, Curt. 8, 2, 13.— 16. Heec sunt beneficia certa, 

erpetuo permanstra. Sen. Ben. 6, 3— 17. Pater filio vitam dedit peritiram. Sen. 

en. 3, 35.— 18, Caesar Calpurniam, Pisdnis filiam, svecessd7% sibi in consulaitu, duxit 
uxodrem. Suet. Cres. 21.— 19. Imperatirus omnibus eligi debet ex omnibus. Plin. Pan. 
%.— 20. Magna pare peccatorum®® tollitur®!, si peccatdris testis assistat3?, Sen. Ep. 
11.— 31. Ciconise?® abitdre congregantur*‘4 in loco certo. Plin. H. N. 10, 24.— 2. Stultus 
est an equum emptiirus non ipsum inspicit, sed stratum$S ejus ac frenos. Sen. Ep. 47. 
— %. Timddi precépit Darlus, ut omnis peregrinos milites a Pharnab&zo acciperet, 


1 to leave.— 2 venal.— # quickly. — * hardly yet.— § much less, to say nothing of.— 
6 royal power.— 7 with moderation.— 8 to bear.— ® proof.— !° adjacent conntry.— © rine 
afferre alicui, to nse force against one.— 12 canere aliquem, to chant sonys to the 
praise of somebody.— !3 to gail.— 14 ingenious.— 35 to encrvate.— 16 felicity.— 17 to re- 
quest. (on thy requeat).— )8 collective singular, with the force of a plural._— 1%invadere, 
to enter.— 2° opportunity.— 2! go to ship, embark.— 22 to proceed to.— 38 about the 
isene of future things, i. e., about future events.— 24 the people, here ‘the country’.— 
26 their own will.— 26 to unite with one’s selt.— 27 Bactrian.— 28 eupplics.— 2* pro- 
cure.— 9° crime.— 8! to remove,— 33 assistere, to stand bys to be present.— 23 ciconis, 
a stork.— 34 congregari, to assemble, to gather.— 95 saddle, 
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opera eOrnm waiirvs in bello. Curt. 3,3, 1.— 24. De preeda parcius! qnam speraverant mi- 
lites ex tantis regiis opibus dederat, nihil redictdris? si aviditatiS indulzerétur. L. 45, 85. 


D, Tue PErtewrRastic GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


§ SIL. The periphrastic conjugation of the GERUND and 
GERUNDIVE js formed by the verbal adjective in dus in connec- 
tion with the different tenses and moods of the copula (PREDI- 
CATE-GERUND). It presents the verbal idea as an act that 
MUST BE performed, the tenses of the copula indicating the 
TIME at which the necessity of the performante is said to exist 
or to have existed: Vincendus sum, I must be defeated; vin- 


cendus eram, I was to be defeated. 


Rem. 160. In both the periphrastic futnre, and the periphrastic gerund, FUTURE acts 
are represented as present or past in regard to the speaker's time. The periphrastic 
future represents the act as ACTIVE and a8 INTENDED or IMPENDING; the periphrastic 
gerund represents it ax Passive, and az onc that must he performed or Musthappen. On 
account of this difference in meaning. the relation of the periphrastic future to the peri- 
phrastic gerund is not exactly the same as the relation of an ordinary active verb to its 

assive voice, so that the one can generally not be chanved into the other without affect- 

ng the sense. There are instances, however, in which periphrastic futures are almost 

identical in meaning with a periphrastic gerund. Thus puqnatari estis and vobis pug- 
nandum est may both be rendered by * You cre to fight’. Peritirus sum may be trana- 
lated the same as pereundum mihi est (Lam to perish). In such instances the meaning 
of necessity is not contained in the periphrastic future as such, but is papules in the 
situation which is described. The rules on the use of the tenses, and on the construc- 
tion of the predicite-gerund. have a strong analogy to those on the periphrastic future, 
especially in regard to the hypothetical meaning of the indicative of the past tenses, 
in revard to the restriction of the infinitives to infinitive clauses, and to the similar use 
of both the periphrastic future and the gerund as accersory predicates. 


Rem. 161. The periphrastic gerund and the second supine are the only 
forms of DEPONENT verbs with passive meanings (aside from a few perfect 
participles), as Milites hortandt sunt, the soldiers must BE EXHORTED, al- 
though milites hortantur means ‘ the soldiers exhort’, and not ‘are exhorted’. 


Rem. 162. The predicate-gerund signifies NECESSITY in the widest sense 
of the word, without distinguishing among the different degrees and 
modes of necessity. By the gerund A DUTY, an EXPEDIENCY, an UNAVOID- 
ABLE FACT, Or & RULE may be represented. Hence the English equiva- 
lents to be applied in rendering the gerund are various, and must be se- 
lected according to the requirements of the sense; as: Vincendus sum, I 
must be defeated, I have to be, am to be, ought to oe, should be, am 
bound to be defeated, or ‘ it is necessary that I should be defeated.’ With 
negations the gerund often assumes the meaning ‘cannot’ or ‘need not’, 
(Ex. 14. 22), as dubttandum non est, it cannot be doubted ; nihil tibt timen- 
dum est, you nced not be afraid ; cavendum non est, no precautions need be 
taken. 


Rem, 163. To express the idea of NEcEssITy, there are, aside from the predicate-ce- 
rund, many other expressions at the disposition of the Latin language, namely debére, 
and the impersonals necesse est. oportet. opus est. Debére ix of general import, similar to 
the gerund, and is mainly employed to vary the expression, or for such actions which 


1 parcus, sparing.— 2 literally : ‘to those that would have left nothing behind’; é.¢., 
since they would have left nothing behind.— ® greediness, 
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cannot assume passive forme, especially for the copula with predicative adjectives and 
nouns, although even thexe may often be replaced by verBs, and then assume the form 
of verunds (cavendum est tibi = cautus esse debes ; letandum tibi est = laetus esse debe), 
Debvére is also used in lieu of a gerund with a negatiu:, when the latter would assume 
the meaning of possibility, as métsericordid certe vinci non debeo. Liv. 40, 15. 


tet Means an act MORALLY necessary, é, ¢., an act the non-performance of which 
would involve the disrevarding of some moral, social. or other ROLE, either particular or 
general: Oportet nos parentis amare, legibus obedire, fidem servdre. Compare Cic. Div. 2, 
11: Hoc ego philosophi non esxe arbitror testibus uti; argumentis et ratidnibas oportet 
(he ts bound by the rules of his science, if would be unphilosophical to use witnesses). See 
Cic. Off. 3, 29, 107; Or. 22, 74. 

Necesse est implies & PHYSICAL Or LOGICAL necessity, é. ¢., such as cannot be disregarded 
at all: Necexse es mori (not oportet). Hum qui hoc dixit, doctum esse nece se est (it cannot 
be otherwise). See Cic. Off. 3, 11, 52. 53; ib. 16, 6%; 23,91. Cic. Sext. 40, 86. Cic. Verr. 
2,1. 31; 4, 29, $4. 

est Means a necessity conceived as EXPEDIENT, i. ¢., which would subject the 
one disregarding it to some INCONVENIENCE, as: Emas non quod opus est, sed quod nece-se 
est, Sei. Ep. 94.—Legem Curiadtam consuli ferri opus esse, n-cesse non esse; That a lex 
Curiata would not be absolutely necessary, but advisable. Cic, Fam. 1,9, 25. 

These expressions are generally not interchangeable without affecting the conception 
of the speaker. But the predicate-gerund is a GENERAL expression of necessity which 
may serve as a synonym of oportet, necesse est, and opus est (Mori neves-e est = morien- 
duin est; parentIs amare oportet = purentes amandi sunt; hoc negire tibi opus erit = 
hoe tibi negandum erit). 


§ B12. The periphrastic Gerund, like all passive verbs, has 
either a personal or an impersonal form, the latter being ren- 
dered by some of the general methods of expressing Latin 
impersonal passives (§ 460, R. 10.). The pERsonat forms of the 
periphrastic Gerund are called the ‘ PREDICATE-GERUNDIVE’, 
while to the ImPERSONAL forms the term ‘ PREDICATE-GERUND’ * 
(in a narrower sense) is applied. 


Rem. 164. The equivalents of the gerund, which are mentioned in R. 161, 
cannot be applied alike for each tense and mood of the predicate-gerund and 
gerundive. Thusin English the auxiiary ‘ must’, being merely considered 
as one of the signs of the potenticl mood, admits of no modification by 
tense or mood, the perfect ‘ he must have been defeated’ implying a concep- 
tion very different from the present potential * he must be defeated’, if the 
latter is taken in the ordinary sense‘ we must defeat him’. Hence the 
English potential with ‘ must’ can only be used for the PRESENT tense of 
the predicate-gerund and gerundive, while to the other tenses and moods 
different expressions must be applied. 


* The terms gerund and gerundive are not very felicitously chosen, and many gram- 
marians have adopted a different (though not better) terminology. We have abstained 
from the eaxy task of proposing new terme, considering mere names as harmless, and 
being unwilhug to increase the confusion prevailing on the subject, by introducing terms 
diff-rent from all thoge in practical nee. Our terminology is preciser than many of those 
adopted by other grummarians. By ‘Gerund’ we always underetand the IMPERSONAL 
form, whether it is a predicate, or an absointe participle generally designated by the 
grammarians as ‘neuter of the passive futare participle’ (ars scribendi). By ‘Gerundive’ 
the PER“ONAL form is always understood. Besides this distinction, there is only one more 
to be observed, namely, that between PREDICATE-gerunds and gerundiver, and between 
ATTRIBUTIVE gerunds and gerundives, Thege four categoriez, which avree with our gen- 
eral theory on * phrases’, exhaust all possible forms which the verbal adjective in dus may 
assume. ‘he gerund and gerundive are comprised by the general term ‘ @ERUNDIAL’. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PERIPHRASTIC GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 
1) GERUNDIVE, 


PRESENT IND. Landandns enm, J must be praised, ought Susy. laudandaus sim, 
to be praixed, am to be praised, etc., or it 
is necessury to praise me. 
IMPERF. ‘© Tandandus eram, J awas (lo be praised, itwas “ Jaudandus essem, 
necessary to praise me, or I ought to have 
. been praised. 
PerFrect “ laudandus fui. (was to be praived). Touqht “*  laudandus fuerim. 
to hare been praised. it was (would have 
been) necessary tu praise me. 
PLorerr. “ landandns fueram, J ought to have been ‘* laudandus fuissem, 


praised. 
Futone! landandus ero, J shall hore to be praized, it will be necessary to praise me. 
PRESENT INFINITIVE.(me) landandum esse, (hat J must be praised. 
PERFECT INFINITIVE (me) landandum fuisse, “at I ought to have been praised, that i 
would have been necessary tv praise me. 
2) GERUND. (Tmpersonal.) 


PrEsENT IND. Bellandum est? a war must be waged (liter- Susy. bellandum sit. 
ally: if muat be warred). 

IMPERF. *  bellandum erat, @ war was tohewaged,crght *  bellandnm esset. 
to have been waged; it was necessury to 


wage. etc. 

PERFECT “ bellandum fuit, @ war ought to have been ‘* bellandum fuerit. 
waged, etc. 

PLupPerF. ‘*  bellandum fuerat,@ war ought to have been ‘© bellandum fuleset, 
waged, etc. 


Future. bellandum erit, it will be necessary to wage @ war. 
PRESENT INFINITIVE. bellandum esse, tha! a war must be waged. 


PERFeEcT INFINITIVE. bellandum fuisse, that @ war ought to have been waged or that tt 
would have been necessary to wage a war. 
The forms of a subjunctive imperfect laudandus forem and of a conditional 
infinitive lavdavdum fore frequently occur in hypothetical sentences dependent on 
another seutence. See Book V 


§ 513. 1. Only rransitTIve verbs can be used as gerundives, 
while neuter verbs, intransitive verbs, and transitives used with- 
out a passive subject (transitive object) must take the (im- 
personal) form of the gerund. The gerundive and gerand, in 
this respect, as in almost all other relations, are exactly treated 
as the passive voice in the ordinary conjugation. While the 
verbal adjective in dus, in the form of the gerundive, always 
agrees with its subject in gender, number, and case (the 
same as the compound tenses of the passive voice), it takes, 


in the form of the gerund, always the neuter singular in dem. 


Militum virtues landanda est, the bravery of the soldiers must be praised.—Militum 

virtdtem landandam esze censeo, Jam of opinion that the bravery of the soldiers should 

1 A future-perfect laudandus fuero is given in the grammars; but this is a mere theory, 
an example of its actual uee in the Lxtin authors having not been found yet. 

2 The rendering and treatment of the impersonal gerund, if it has a subject-infinitive, 
or a claus: as subject, is not different from that of the personal gerundivein the third 
person singular of the neuter (with 4): optandum cst hoc evenire, it must be wished that 
this should happen. 


v 
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be praised.—Milites laudandi sunt, the soldiers must be praised.—Milites landandos esse 
censeo. IT am of the opinion that the bravery of the soldiers should be praised.— 
Pugnandum est, @ battle must be fought.—Dicendum esse existimo quid censeas, Z 
believe thut it must be said what you are thinking. 


2. In both the gerund and the gerundive, the PASSIVE AGENT 
or doer of the action, instead of being in the ablative with ad, 


as in the ordinary passive, is placed in the DATIVE CASE. 


Discipulus mihi laudandus est, the student must be praised by me.—Ementibus caven- 
dum est ne decipiantur, by those who buy, care must be taken lest they be deceived. 


Rem. 165. Latin intransitives, requiring a completing object in the 
genitive, dative, or ablative, must take the form of the GERUND’: 


Aut reipublice mihi. aut mei meorumque obliviscendum est (I must forget either the 
republic, or myself and mine). Liv. 8, %7.—Succurrendum est D. Bruto (D. Brutus must 
be aided). Cic. Phil. 6, 8.—Suo culque judicio utendum est (Every one must use his 
own judyment). Ib. N. D. 3, 1. 


Rem. 166. In Varro and Lucretius TRANSITIVE verbs often take the impersonal form 
of the gerund even if they are accompanied by a transitive object in the accusative, as : 
Dandum operam eat (inst. of danda opera est). Varro R.R. 1, 12.—Certe, ut opinor, eam 
JSaciendum est xensibus auctam (instead of ea facienda est aucta). Lucr. 8, 627.—Canea 
pons fa 0 et ucrie habendum (est) quam multos (instead of Canes pauct habendi sunt) 

arro R. R. 1,21. In Cesar and Livy no examples of this construction are found® ; in 
Cicero only two examples of it are extant (de Sen. 2, and Scaur. 2,13). But in the for- 
mer of these pazeages the reading is doubtful. 


Rem. 16%. Very rarely the agent of the periphrastic gerund takes the ordinary form ab 
with the ablative, especially with verbs poverning a dative, when it might be doubtful 
which of the two datives is meant to be the agent, and which is meant te be the object 
of the verb: Admonendum polius tea me quam rogandum puto. Cic. Div. 15, 4.—Aqun- 
tur bona multdrum civinm quibus a vobis est consulendum, the property of many citizens 
is at atake whore interests (qgvibus) must be provided for by you (@ vobis). Cic. Man. 2. 
Soinetimes the placing together of the two datives is avoided by « circumlocution of the 
gerand with faciendum est ut (similar to that with fore wf), as Faciendum mihi putdot ut 
tiis litteria brevi respondérem, I believed that I oneht to anawer thy letter soon. Cic. Fam. 
8, 8 (inxtead of luis litteris mihi brevi respondendum putdvi). nt generally, when no 
ambiguity can arise, the two datives are used along with each other: Ut hac lege utar 
non conceditur ab eo cujns voluntdti mihi obtemperandum est (by him whose will must 
de respected by me). Cic. Clu. 57, 158. The same is the case when only one dative is used 
which, by the senge, is clearly pointed out to be the dative of the agent, as: Eum qui 
imperat cogitare oportct, brevi tempore sidi esse parendum. Cic. Ley. 3, 2 


Rem. 168. When the gerund or gerundive is accompanied by the dative of the agent, 
the English constrnction is reguiarly made active, in order to avoid the awkward passive 
circumlocutions which are generally repugnant to our Janguage. Tbe Latin dative of the 
agent must then be changed into au English subject-nominative, as mihi moriendum est, 
I must die. Castra militibus facienda sunt, the soldiers must make a camp. In this 
active construction several expressious of necessity may be used which in the passive 
would not be admiss ble. as ‘itis the duty’, *I am obliged’, ‘it ie necessary for me’: 
Hec actio amico tuo inslituenda fuit, it was thy friend’s duty (it was incumbent on him) 
to institute this action. Mihi fugiendum erat, I was obliged (compelled) to flee. Wis 
vincendum Suit, for them it was (would have been) necessary to be victorious. Even if 
to the gerund no dative of the agent is added. the sentence is often rendered into Eng- 
lish as if snch a dative were expressed, as: Moriendum certe est, at id incertum, an ¢o 
ipso die (we muet certainly die, etc.). Cic. Sen. 74. Si in alierutro peccandum est, malo 
videri nimis timidus quam parum priudens (if Jam to err on one side, etc.). Cic. Marc. 21. 


Rem. 169. The rules on the consecnution of tenses (§ 349) are applied to the periphrastic 


2 Some vrammariahs except from this rule the verbs uti, frui. fungt and pofiri, stat- 
ing that. 1n the gerundive construction, they may be treated as transitives. But such 
& usave occurs with those writers only who use these verbs in their ordinary forme as 
transitives. [1 Cicero only a trace of this construction is found (Cic. Fin. 1, 1).—* The 
passages that were formerly adduced from these anthors in proof of this usage of the 
gerund, have been critically emendated, so as to be read now with gerunds. (Cws, B. G. 
1, 32. Liv, 37, 49.) 
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gerunds in the present and imperfect, the same as to ordinary verbs: Dubifat socliene 
subveniendum si/, (he doubts whether the allies ouzht to be assisted). Dudi(dvit sociisne 
subvenienduam essef (he doubted whether the allie« ought to be assisted). For the sab- 
junctive of the perfect and pluperfect see R. 172 foll. 

Rem. 190. In order to translate English sentences with phrases expressing * necessity’ 
into Latin sentences with gerundive construction, they must (if active) always be turned 
into passives, and if they bave no transitive object, the impersonal furm of the ge- 
rund must be given to them, the active subjects taking the form of the ‘dative of the 
agent’, as: 

er Active: The soldiers mnet nndergo dancers: pass.: Dangers must be undergone 
by (¢o) the soldiers — Midilibus pericida subeunda sunt. 

2. ACTIVE: You must take care that you do hot arrive too late; Pass.: Care must be 
taken by (/o) you that ete.—Curandum libi ext ne tardius adveniaa. 

3. Active: Thy friend should obey the commands; pass. : It should be obeyed by (fo) 
thy friend to the commands—A nico (uo jussis obediendum est. 

1. Liber est eristimandus qui nulli turpitudini! servit?, Auct. Her, 4,24.— 2. In omni- 
bus rebus, priusquam ageredidre’, adhibenda est preparatio* diligens. Cic. Off. 1, 21.— 
8. Tucitw magis et occult inimicitiew limende sunt quam indicte® et aperte. Cic. 
Verr. 2, 5. 71.— 4. Sordidi sunt putandi qui mercantur® a mercatoribue? quod statim 
vendant8. Cie. Off 1, 42, 150.— 5. Fortes et magnanimi® sunt habendi non qui faciunt 
sed qui propnisant!® injuriam, Cic. Off 1, 65.— 6. Tria videnda' sunt oratori. quid 
dicat, et quo loco, et quo modo Cic. Or. 43.— 7. Differendum nobis est, inquit (Cesar) 
iter in presenti®. Ces. B.C. 3, 85.— 8. Existit quiestio subdifficilis!?, num quando!3 
amici novi veteribue sint anteponendi. Cic. Am. 19, 67.— 9. Vobis cavenda ac fugienda 
qnam primum (§ 315, R. 18) ameenitas!4 ea/ Asim. Liv. 38, 17.— 10. Ex his perepici?s 
potest quid si¢ propter turpitudinem fugiendum, quid iccirco!® fugiendum non stt, 
quod omnino turpe non eet. Cic. Off. 3, 7,33.— 11. Ego vestros patres vivere arbitror, 
et cam quidem vitam que est sola vita nominanda. Cic. Sen. 21, 77.— 12. Philosophi 
Epicurét!?7 omnfs res que sunt hominierpelenda!® voluptate metiuntur!®, Cic. Pis. 68.— 
13. Gesta?° RomanGrum neque cum Grwcis?!, neque nulla cum gente sunt conferenda??, 
Cic. Tusc. 1, 2.— 14. Nemo in amorem sui (§ 284) cohortandus est??. Sen. Ben. 4, 17.— 
15. Nihil innocenti tam opfandum (est) quam wyguum judicium. Cic. Clu. 7.— 16, Si 
icro ad fratrem, moriendum est. Liv. 40, 10.— 1%. Quum tempus necessitasque?* postn- 
lat, decertandum?® mann est, et mors servitdti?® turpitudinlIque anteponenda. Cic. Off. 1, 
23.— 18. Aut negandum est denm esse, aut qui deum esse concédant, eis fatendum est 
eum aliquid agere. Cic. Nat. D. 2. Tt.— 19. Quis ad gubernacula?? sedeat?§, summa& 
curd providendum?? et precavendum*® vobis est. Liv. 24, 8.— 20. Etiam in secundissimis 
rebus?} maxime est ufendum consilio amicGrum, Cic. Off. 1, 26.— 21. Aut assentiendum 
es(33 null& cum$* pravitate3s pauciss®, aut frustra’? dissentiendum, Cic. Fam. 1, 8, 3. 
— 22. Que more (acco ding to usage) agentur Pea abe hae civilibus, de eis nihil est 
precipiendum3*, Cic. Off. 1, 41, 148.— 23. Itesistendum, Leli et Scipio, senectati est, 
ejusque vitiaS® diligentia compensanda?® (sunt) ; pugnandum tanquam‘! contra morbum 
eic4? contra senectitem; habenda ratios? valetudinis, ulendum exercitatiouibus*4 
modicis, tantuim cibi et potidnix4® adhibendum*’ ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur, 
nec vero corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti atque animo multo magis, Cic. Sen. 
11, 35.— 24. Multis casibus didici. quando pugnanium, quando abstinendum pugns 
sii*8, Liv. 44, 36.— 25. Civita&tis vestree tyrannum talem esse inter omnis constat, ut de 


1 Disgrace, vice.— 2? to beaslave.— 8 to begin.— 4 preparation.— §& pronounced. 
— ® to purchase.— 7 dealer.— & instead of venditadri sunt.— *® magnanimous.— 1° to 
ward off.— !! to see fo three thinge.— 22 rather difficult.— 13 sometimes, inst. of alé- 

uando. Sce § 357, R. 4. § 359, R. 11.— 34 the charms.— 15 perspicere, to see (clearly).— 

6 iccirco quod. for the reason that.— 17 Epicurean.— 18 expetere, to desire.-— 19 mefiri, 
to measure.— 2° deeds.— 2! ‘hose of the Greeks. Inetend of the form mentioned § 307, 1, 
the attributive genitive is often directly compared with the governing word of the 
attribute that forme the first member of the comparison, This is called ‘ comparatio 
compendiaria’.— 22 conferre, to compare. (The gerund means here ‘do not allow’, 
‘do not admit’).— 23 to exhort.— 34 necessity.—?5 decertdre manu, to fight with the hand, 
4. e., to make use of arms.— 26 slavery.—?? gubernacula Ne t., helm, — 28 subjunctive, with 
the force ofa gerund.— 29 to provide for.— 3° to conei er with care.— #! in the greatest 
prosperity.— 3 assentiri alicui, to endorse somebody's opinions.— 34 without any.— 

5 dignity.— 2 paucis is the object of both, assentiendum and dissentiendum.— *7 with- 
out. effect, to no purpose.— 38 praecipere aliquid, to lay down rules.— 5 dcfects.— 4° to 
make up.— 41 as if.— 42 80.— ** ratidnem habére alicijus rei, to bave due regard for 
something.— 44 exercise.— #5 only so much.— 4*drink.— 47 to take.— 4® for this devi- 
ation from the law of consecution, see p. 426 foll., Oss. 2.— 4* that, 
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peena ejus magis quam de amiciti& nobis cogitandum sit. Liv. 88, 14.— 26. Quin4? 
resistendum sit impugnantibus!, ne is quidem dubitat qui spe victorie caret. Just. 38, 4. 


§ 514. The IMPERFECT INDICATIVE (more rarely the Perfect, see Ex. 
17. 18) of the periphrastic gerund or gerundive, indicates that a necessity 
of some future action existed at a time anterior to the speaker’s time, as 
Regis littere in sendtu legende erant, the king’s letter had to be read in 
the Senate. The PERF«cT (more rarely the Imperfect) is used in a Hy- 
POTHETICAL sense (contrary to reality), indicating that an action ought to 
have been done, or that, in a certain contingency, it would have been neces- 
sary to do the action: Hoe non pollicendum futt (more seldom erat), this 
ought not to have been promised. Hoc faciendum fuit si etc., it would 
have been necessary to do this if etc. 


Rem. 171. Rarely the imperfect indicative refers hypothetically to a PRESENT necessity 
(inst. of a subj. imp.), Quodsi Cn. Pompéjus Rome privdtus esset, hoc tempore tamen ad 
tantum bellum ts erat (inst. of esset) eligendus (onght to be elected). Cic. Leg. M.17. For 
the particulars of this construction sce p. 727 foll., Oss. 24. 26.—The English PERFECT 
POTENTIAL with ‘must’ is not expressed by the periphrastic gerundials, but by oportet, 
or necessé est, with a perfect subjunctive: Quoniam habes istum equum, aut emeris opor- 
tet, aut munere acceperis, aut, si horum nihil est, surripueris necesse est; You must have 
either bought the horse, or received it as a gift, or must have stolen it, Cic. Inv. 1, 45. 


Rem. 172. In the SUBJUNCTIVE mood the IMPERFECT of the gerund or gerundive iz sub- 
ject to, or exempt from the rules of consecution in the same way as ordinary vetbs 
($$ 349. 350), as: Preecépit senatui quid esset decernendum, he directed the Senate what 
to decree (what was to be decreed). Sce Ex. 9.— Si hoc faciendum esset, equidem re- 
cusdrem, if this were to he done, I should refuse. See Ex. 10.11. Instead of the gerund 
or gerundive with essem, the gerund or gerundive with forem is sometimes employed. 
But depen performs the office of the lacking future subjunctive of the periphrastic 
conjugation, indicating a necessity that will arise at some future time. See Ex. 12. 13, 


Rem. 1738. The PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE of the periphrastic gerundials hardly ever occurs 
in any other than nd ig nears meaning, denoting either what ought to have been done (Ex. 
21. 22), or what would have been necessary or unayoidable if some other action had or had 
not happened (see the Ex. below). The Jaw of consecution, iu this form, is subject to 
the same exceptions as in regard to the periphrastic future (p. 132, R. 145): Ita gesta res 
est ut, si adfuissent Etrusci, accipienda clades fuerit (that a defcat would have been una- 
voidable). Liv. 10,27.—A necessary action, really performed, if a subjunctive must be 
pin Me not expressed by the perfect gerundial, but by circumlocutiou with dedére, 
oportet, etc. 


Rem. 174. The PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE is generally applied with the force of the hypo- 
thetical perfect (ought to have been. See Ex. 23), but also in its proper meaning, to denote 
the necessity of an action as past in regard to a past time. See Ex. 24. The PLUPER- 
FECT SUBJUNCTIVE, the same as in ordinary verbs, is used in hypothetical periods (§ 350), 
either in the principal sentence, or in the clause. Si hoc mihi faciendum fuisset, recusassem 
if I should have had to do this, { would have refused. Hoc mihi factundum fuisset, nisi 
oe, et yeaa I would have been obliged to do this if not thy letter had arrived. 
See Ex. i 


ge In the use of the future of the gerund or gerundive no anomaly is to be noticed. 


1, Cesari omnia uno tempore erant agenda; vexillnm? proponendum!, signum tnb&t 
dandum, ab opere revocandi milites, acies instruenda’, milites cohortandi. Cex. B. G. 
2, 20.— 2. Rom&nis iter per regnnom nostrum dedi, et per Thraciam, ubi pax prestanda*® 
a barbaris? erat. Liv. 39, 28.— 3. Dilectibus® intra paucos dies—neque enim multi mili- 
tes legendi*® erant—pertectis, consules in provincias pronclecaneae: Liv. 37, 51.— 
4. Civitatem Eburdnum sus sponte? peawe Romano bellum facere ausam (esse), vix 
erat credendum. Ces. B. G. 5, %.— 5. Militibus simul et de navibus desiliendum et in 
fluctibus!! consistendum!3 et cum hostibus erat pugnandum. Crs. B. G. 4, 24.— 6. Apud 
Pythagoram!? discipulis quinque annis facendum erat. Sen. Ep. 52.— 7. Cum montem 
hostes cepissent, et loco muniIto se tenérent, eundum ad hostIs erat, si vincere vellcm. 


1impugnare, to attack.— 2 The flag.— * to bring up.— ¢ the tnba.— 5 to draw up.— ® to 
warrant, to keep.— 7 A barbaris is not the passive agent, but means ‘on the part of’. 
See § 445, R. 55.— 8 dilectus. 4th decl., a draft.— ® to draft.— 1° of their own accord.— 
11 waves.— 12 to atand.— !3 Nom. Pythagoras, Greck decl. 
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Quid! si urbem cum menibus eo loco tenérent ? Nempe? opmignandi® erant, Liv. 
38, 49.— 8. Armitas quadrigas¢ in prim acie locaverat® rex, quia si in extrémo aut 
in medio locAur forent, per suos (milites) agend@® erant. Liv. 37, 41.— 9. Hi mihi non 
id videbantur accusdre quod exset accuzandum, Cic. Sen. 3.— 10. Damon vas? factus est 
Phinti:e®, ut si hic non ad diem certam revertiasct (§ 344), moriendum esset sibi. Cic. 
Off. 3, 10, 45.— 11. Si pro alio dicendum® csset, tempus ad meditandum)® sumpsirsem. 
Liv. 40, 15.— 12. Periculum esse dixit ne victi macis timendi forent quam bellantes 
fuissent. Liv. 39, 35.— 13. Patres consulis copias minni!! nolébant, metu ne cum Gallis 
Soret bellandum. Liv. 37, 51.— 14. Utinam?, inquit C. Pontius Samnis!%, ‘tum ersem na- 
tus si quando Romani dona accipere coepissent!? Nee illi mnlta!# ssecula!5 exrpectanda 
Suérunt / Cic. Off. 2, 21. 75.— 15. Promissum potius non Saciendum quam tam tetrum 
facinus admitlendum fuit!*. Cic. Off. 8, 25, 95.-- 16. Hoc quidem preceptum falzsum 
est; illud potius precipiendum fuil, ut ne quando amare inciper€mus eum quem ali- 

vando odisse Pe eas Cic. Am. 16. 60.— 17. Cum AristonIco bellum gerundum fuit 

“'Licinio et L. Valerio consnlibus. Cic. Phil. 11, 8.— 18. Quo tandem animo fuisse 
ios arbitramini quibue his de rebus non modo avdiendum fuit, verum etiam judi- 
cundum ! Cic. Clu. 10. 29.— 19. Quamobrem!7 auc exigendi'® reges non fuérunt, aut 
plebi re?®, non verbo29, danda hibertas. Cic. Leg. 3, 10, 25.— WW. Maxime fuit optan- 
dum M. Scauro, judices, ut sine offensiéne?! cujusquam retinéret?? familiz suze dig- 
nit&tem. Cic. Scaur. 1, 1.— 21. Dubitdri potest, adhibendumne?3 fuerié hoc genus?*4, an 
plane?® omittendum. Cic. Off. 3, 2, 9.— 22. Quis est qui dubitet, quin hac re comperta& 
aut obeunda2® mors Cluentio aut suscipienda?? accusatio?® fuerit ? Cic. Cluent. 1%, 48. 
— 83. Totus?? est nunc ab cisa quibus tuendus fuerat, relictus, Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 17.— 
2}. Consul, perfectis (eis) que Rome agenda Suerant, profectus in Galliam est. Liv. 
31. 22,— 25. Si hoc mihi per me éfficiendum fuissel, non Me peenitéret fta esse mollItum. 
Cie. Fam. 6. 12, 2.— 26. Nisi revertisset Dejotarus, in eo conclavi®® ei cubandum! fuisset 
quod proxima nocte corrnit??. Cic. Div. 2, 8, 20.—27. Et mores ejus erunt spectandi*? in 
quem beneficium confertur, et animus erga nos, Cic. Off. 1, 14.— 28. Si Galli bellam 
fncere conabuntur, ercitandus 4 erit ab inferi-36 C. Marius. Cic. Font. 26.— 29. Impri- 
mis videndum erit ei qui rempublicam administr&bit, ut®* suum quisque teneat. Cic. 


Off. 2, 21. 

515, The two rnrinitives of the Gerund and Gerundive are used 
only in infinitive clauses, whether these are construed with a subject-ac- 
cusative, or with a subject-nominative. In this construction the present 
infinitive of the copula (esse) is frequently dropped. The perfect infinitive 
has almost always a (past) hypothetical meaning : Iloc factundum fursse 
putavit, he thought that this ought to have been done. 


Rem. 175. The most nenal verbs after which infinitive clauses with the gerund or gce- 
rundive are used, are those of THINKING and DECREEUNG (existimdre. puldre, judicdre, 
censére, decernere, statuere and expecially vidéri with a nominative with the infinitive). 
It is a remarkable exception to the general rules that verbs of DECREEING, DEMANDING, 
and other verbs which, according to § 393, R. 27, are construed with wf, must be con- 
«trued with an infinitive clause, i the dependent predicate is a gerund or gerundive. 
The verb censére (to believe, to deem), if it is thus construed with a gerundive infinitive 
clause, generally means ‘ 0 decree’, ‘to pass a resolution’, or ‘to move, to propose a 


resolution’. 

Cato Carthaginem delendam censuit, Cato moved that Carthage be destroyed.—Patres 
diem unum adjiciendum Iuddrum censuérunt, The Senate passed a resolution that one day 
of the games be added. Liv. 39, 7.—Sibi quisque deposcit. pellendosg inde hostis, Every 
one demands on his own account that the enemy must be driven away. Liv. 32, 28.— 
Legaiti domum mittendi (esse) videutur, té seems that the envoys ought to be sent — 

eee ote Oe 


i ih Gd A at Specie AA UN PNET AN 
How.— 2 of course, surely.— 8 to attack.— 4 chariots (with four horses).— § to place. 
—6to drive.— 7 bail, surety.— ® Nom. Phintias.— * to speak.— !° for deliberation, 
—)1 minuere, to diminish.— !2 would that.— 13 the Samnite.— }4 in an ironical sense = 
pauca.— 18 centuries. This sentence is remarkable, on account of an accusative of 
time being made the passive subject. Tbe construction ought to have been imper- 
aonal.— 18 The second member of the comparison corresponds in grammatical form to 
the first. Weemploy here in En lish the infinitive.— 17 therefore.— 18 to expel.— 
19 in reality.— 2° in words.— 21 offence.— 22 to maintain.— 2% to admit.— 24 subject.-— 
25 altoeether.— 2¢ to uudergo.— 77 to undertake, to commence.-— 28 accusation.— 
29 wholly.— 2° apartment.— 31 to sleep.— 3? to fall, to be destroyed.— 33 spectre, 
aliquid, to look for something, to take something into consideration — 3¢ excildre, to 
rouse.— ®° inferi, the lower gods ; here used instead of the ‘lower world’, the abode of 
tho dead.— 3° vidére is construed with ul, if it means ‘ to sec that something be done’. 
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Legaiti domum mittendi suisse videntur, it seems that the envoys ought to have been sent 
am a abeundum fuisse putavit, he believed that Sempronius ought to have 


Rem. 1%6. Rarely the perfect infinitive of the Gernnd or Gerundive refers to a past 
necessity without a hypothetical meaning, as : Non satis mihi attendere vidéris, Pompéjo 
non rolum quid esset optimum ridendum fuisse, sed etiam quid necesearium (that it was 
Pompey’s duty etc.). Cic. Lig. 3, 11, 26.—The gerund or gerundive with fore has like- 
. wise a hypothetical force referring toa future. It is used if a sentence whose predicate 
would be in the future of the gerund, must assume the form of an infinitive clause, as: 
Dixit siid factum esset, urbem hostibus tradendam fore (that it would be necessary to de- 
liver the city to the enemy). 


1, Rutilius, et si damna&tus est, vidétur mihi tamen inter viros optimos atque inno- 
Centissimos esse numerandus. Cic. Fontej. 17.— 2. Difficile fuit judicare, uter utri 
(§ 421, R. 73) virtite antleferendus' viderétur. Ces. B. G. 5,44— 3. Reeulus captivos 
reddendos in sen&tu non? censuit. Cic. Off. 1,14.— 4. Caesar partiendum?® sibi ac la- 
tius distribuendum exercitum putdvit. Ces. B. G. 3, 10.— 5. Cresar has tantularum* 
reram occupatidnes® Britannie® anteponendas non judicabat. Ces. B, G. 4, 22.— 6. Ari- 
Ovistus tantos sibi epiritus’? tantamque arrogantiam sumpserat® ut ferendus® non vide- 
rétur. Ces, B. G. 1,33.— 7% Quum multi delendum Atheniensinm nomen, urbemque in- 
cendio consumendam censérent, nega&runt se Spartani ex dudbus Grecie oculis alterum 
erutdros!®, Just. 5, 8.— 8. Exsules!! vociferabant!2, priusquam tali foedere obligaren- 
tur!5, noxios!* puniendos esse. Liv. 38, 33.— 9. Eis qui se occultaverant!5 reram omninm 
inopid pereundum videbatur. Ces. B. G. 6, 43.— 10. Nec vero audiendi!® qui graviter 
irascendum"? inimIcis put&ibunt. Cic. Off. 1, 25.— 11. Quis non videt, illis promissis 
standum}® non esse que coactus quis!® metu promiserit ? Cic. Off. 1, 10.— 12. Germanico2® 
bello confecto Cesar multis de causis statnit?! sibi Rhenum esse transeundum. Cees. B. 
G. 4, 16.— 13. Segestani22 preetdris imperio parendum esse decrevérunt. Cic. Verr. 2, 
4, 34.—— 14. Mithrid&tes optandum sibi suisse ait, ut [de eo] licéret consulere bellumne 
sit?3 cum Romdanis an pax habenda. Trog. Pomp. in Just. 38, 4.— 15. Maxime assen- 
tior eis qui negant eum locum?‘ a Panetio consulto?> relictum2*, nec omnino scriben- 
dum fuisse. Cie. Off. 3, 2, 9.— 16. Scipio Nasfca dixit, si id factum esset, non magis 
(§ 412) Corneliz?7 familiz quam urbi Romane (Part I, p. 142, note 31) fore erubescen- 
dum. Liv. 38, 59. 


§ 516. The predicative gerundive, similar to the adjective 
in wrus (§ 510) is used without the copula 1) in place of a clause 


of purpose; 2) instead of a relative clause, as: 


Hanc rem tibi conservandam dedi, I gave you this thing fo preserve it, i. e., Sin 
order that you may preserve it’ (literally ‘to be preserved ’).—Nullam rem novi magis 
Jugiendam quam hanc, I know nothing which ought to be more shunned than this. 

(= In these constructions the gernndive has the grammatical form of a completing 
or accessory predicate, or that of an attribute. But such gerundives must be distin- 
guished from the attributive gerundives properly so called, which have a peculiar func- 
tion of their own, losing altozether the idea of necessity. See R. 185. 


Rem, 177. The predicate gerundive, denoting purpose (also called PARTI- 
CIPIAL GERUNDIVE, beirg a real participle of the periphrastic conjuga- 
tion) is attached 1) to transitive objective phrases; 2) to passive predica- 
tive phrases ; 3) (very rarely) to predicative phrases formed by neuter 
verbs. It always agrees in gender, number, and case with its logical sub- 


1 To prefer.— 2 The negation is taken out of the infinitive clause to which it logically 
belongs, and is connected with the principal verb. See § 411.— % to divide.— * tantulus, 
so trifling. — 5 occupation with.— © to the expedition to Britain.— 7airs.— § sibé su- 
mere, to assume.— ® the gerund denotes here possibility (it seemed to be impossible to 
bear with him).— )° to tear out.— 1! exile.— 14 to clamor.— 18 obligdre, to bind.— 14 the 
guilty.— 15 to hide.— 16 to listen to.— 27 graviter irasci, to feel very angry.— 18 stare 
aliqud re, to abide by a thing. — )° inst. ofaliguis.— °° German, adj.— 2! verbs of decreeing 
may be construed with infinitive clauses containing gerundive predicates even if the 
subject of the clause and that of the principal sentence are the same. In English we 
use in this case object-infinitives in lieu of a clause.— 2? inhabitants of Seyesta.— 
23 for the deviation from the law of consecution see p. 420.— 24 subject.— 2° on pur- 
pose.— 2° to skip.— 27 Cornelian. : 
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ject. which, in the case No. 1 is the transitive object of the principal 
predicate ; but in the cases No. 2 and 3 itis the grammaticai subject of 
the principal predicate. Hence, in the first case, the gerundive is in the 
ACCUSATIVE, and in the second and third cases in the NOMINATIVE: 


(1) Cesar erxercitum 'Titurio Sabino in Menapios ducendum dedit, Caesar gave to 
Titurius Sabinus the army (in order) to lead it (literally *¢o be ded‘) into the country of 
the Menapii. Cres, B. G. 4, 22.— (2) Exercitus ducendus Fabio in Vejentis datur, the 
army is given to Fabius (in order) fo be ed against the Vejentians. Liv. 2, 43.— (8) Nu- 
datum f-c/um pitet imbribus pu'refaciendum, the bare roof is open to the rain, to rot - 
(or, taking imbribus for an ablative ‘to be rotted—destroyed—by rains’). Liv. 36, 17. 
Rem. 178. The transitive verbs most usually connected with participial gerundives 

are: 

1) Verbs implying @ GRANTING or GIvINGe (in the widest sense of the word), the tran- 
sitive object denoting a thing to be disposed of by the action contained in the gerund- 
ive, Such verbs are dare. tradere, prebére. edere. asxiqnire, attribuere. proponere. divi- 
dere (in the meaning ¢o distribute), concedere, permitiere (in the meaniny to entrust), 
relinquere, objicere (to offer, to abandon). Here belong the verbs locdre and conducere, 
the former in the meaning ‘to vive out a@ WORK on contract (opus locdre), or ‘to rent 
. outa THING’ (ven locdre) ; the latter in the meaning *to take a work on contract’ @pus 

conducere), or *to hire a thing’ (rem conducere).} 

2) Verbs denoting to sEND @ person or thing, to be disposed of as apecified by the 
gerundive, as mittere, ducere, deducere. : 

3) Verbs denoting 10 DEMAND, tO TARE, or to RECEIVE something (for a purpose, ex- 
pressed by the gerundive), as deposcere, exigere, sumere, deligere, uccipere, recipere, 8us- 
cipere. 

4) The verb curdre (aliquid), denoting to take care of a thing, the nature of the care 
being expressed by the gerundive (see R. 173). But comp. R. 198. 


Rem. 179. The purticipial gerundive is generally translated either by ‘for’ with a ver- 
dal noun or participial in ing, or by an infinitive, which is generally changed into an 
active form when a PERSON (venerally the remote object of the principal predicate) is 
conceived as the doer of the action, as: Pueris senfentias ediscendas damus ¢ literally: 
‘we give to boys sentences to be memorized *; but more idiomatically ‘to memorize’ (them), 
or ‘for memorizing’. This chanve into an active cannot take place if we cannot connect 
the doer of the action as subject with the infinitive, as: Sempronium Romam misit @ 
consulibus querendum, he seat Sempronius to Rome to be questioned by the consuls. 


The gerundive with curdre always retains in English its passive form, the verb curdre 
being translated fo cause or order (something to be done), or ‘fo have’ (somethin 
done), as muros reficiendos curdre, to order (cause) the walls to be repaired ; domum de 
integro instruendam curdvit, he had his house furnished anew. 


Rem. 180. Hence to translate English infinitives into Latin if they are governed by the 
transitive verbs mentioned above, they must be changed passively. and rendered by the’ 
QERUNDIVE (never by the Latin infinitive), which must be placed in agrcement with the 
transitive object or passive subject. They may also (but not after curdre. which, how- 
ever, may be also construed with clauses introduced by ut, Liv. 31, 12) generally be ren- 
dered by an ATTRIBUTIVE GERUND in the accusative after ad (sce p. 190, 2. 238). Thus in- 
stead of ' Sententias ediscendas damus, we may say ‘Sententias ad ediscendum damus’, and 
instead of ‘ ager colendus datus’ we may eay ‘ager ad colendum datus’. This construction 
with ad and the gerund after the transitive verbs mentioned above, is not so rare as it is 
_ represented by some grammarians (See for inst. Cic. Phil. 10, 2,55; Off. 2, 13; 2,17; 

Planc. 17, 41; Mur. 31, 66; Dom. 23, 60; Or. 3, 31; Att. 15, 8; Ces. B. G. 3,5; B. G. 7,81; 
Liv. 31, 31, and often). 

Rem. 181. The construction with the participial gerundive is rare and unusual after 
other classes of verbs but those mentioned above, as: Muris obsidendum se incluserat 
(he had closed himself up within the walls to be besieged). Liv. 36, 17.—Manlius spolia hos- 
tium conspicienda protulit (Manlius produced the spoils taken from the enemy ‘to be 
looked at’). Liv. 6, 20, %7.— De spatiis ordinum hos nrecipiendum habémus, Col. 5, 5.— 
Armdri copias norte deducendas in equum (the troops should be armed with a view to 
send them to the battle-field, é. e., ‘to make them fight’). Liv. 22,14. Most of these 
constructions, expecially the last, are extremely harsh. 


1 There is also a docatio and a conductio operdrum, used of engaging the SERVICES ot 
another, the former being used of the employee, the latter of the employer. But the 
verba locd7e and conducere are not construed with participial gerundives if taken in this 
meaning. , 
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Rem. 182. Those gerundives which we have to transform into relative clauses were 

enerally conceived and felt by the Romans as ordinary attributive adjectives with the 
force of adjectives in dis, and many of them may be rendered by English adjectives in 
able or ible, Only a few of such adjective-geruudives are in common use, as vir contem- 
nend us, & despicable man (é. ¢., a man who ought to be despised); triumphus non compa- 
randus, an incomparable triumph; conditio toleranda, a tolerable condition ; bellim 
magqnopere pertimescendum, avery formidable war. Thus occur spernendus, memorandus, 
exroplandus, non negligendus, ferendus, fugiendua, appetendus, reprehendendus, miseran- 
dus, horrendus, pees spectandus, and even adjectives formed from impersonals, as 
povilendus* (to be regretted), pudendus (disgraceful). A few of these adjectives are 
compounded with the negative prefix in, as indolerandus, intolerable ; infandus, unspeaka- 
ble (from fart).** 

When the English language. for adjectives of this kind, has no corresponding adjec- 
tive form, we either render them by attributive infinitives, or by relative clauses, as 
Prudentia est rerum expetenddrum yp andi nie scientia (a knowledge of things to 
be sought or to be shunned; or ‘of things which ought to be sought or shunned’), Cic. 
Off. 1, 153. In some instances, however, these adjectives must have been conceived as 
relative clauses even by the Latins, as Res nulla magis ab omnibus vobis providenda, 
nothing which onght to be more provided for by all of you. Cic. Rab. 2,4; where the 
pissive agent ‘ab omnibus’ proves the participial nature of the gerundive. See Ex, 22. 23. 

Sometimes these gerundive-adjectives are used with the force of absolute adjectives, 
as: Villicus duas aut tris familias habeat unde wlenda (the things required for his use) rovet, 
Cato R R. 5.-— Athénze multa visenda habentes (many things worth seeing). Liv. 45, 27. 
— Mox petunt fugienda aut etiam fastidienda (things to be shunned or even loathed). 
Sen, Ep. 18.— Facienda providére reddenda distribuere (work that must be done; 
things that must be returned). Ib. 120. 


1. Cesar nnam legijnem in Mortnos! ducendam Gajo Fabio leca&to dedit. Crs. B. G. 
5, 24.— 2. Cesar obsidibus imperatis centum, hos Atduis custodiendos tradit. Ib. 6, 4. 
— 3. Theodotus, extemplo? comprehensus’ Andranodoro forguendus traditur. Liv. 24, 5. 
— 4, Lentulus attribuit* 208 ¢ructdandos® Cethégo, ceteros cizvis interficiendos Gabinio, 
urbem inflammandam® Cassio, totam /Jtaliam vastandam diripiendamque Catiline. 
Cic. Cat. 4, 6.— 5. Evocati? sumus ex patril, guam non servandam, sed diripiendam et 
inflammandam relinquimues, Cic. Att. 8, 2,3.-- . Ha consull a patribus facienda per- 
mizssa sunt. Liv. 29, 10.— 7. Num hoc est auxilinm plebi ferre, inermem eam hosti 
trucidandam objicere ? Liv. 3,19, 9.— & Consules portum Catuli restituendum locirunt. 
Cic. Att. 4, 2, 5.-- 9. Magno luctu totfus civitaitis simadcrum® Didne tollendum?® locad- © 
tur. Cic. Verr. 2, 4,34.-- 10. Flaccus fecta® urbis simul cum agro fruenda (= utenda) 
Jocari jussit. Liv. 27, 3.— 11. Redemptor!! qui columnaim de Cott& conduxerat facien- 
dam, non inertit!? aut inopiad tardior! fuit. Cic. Div. 2, 21, 47. — 12. Equiérum quatuor 
millia domanda equitibus!* divisa sunt. Liv. 24, 20.— 13. Cassander filium Alexandri 
cum matre in arcem Amphipolitainam)5 custodiendos misit. Just. 14, 6.— 14. Legati cum 
redirent Ambraciam, Acarninum!* insidiis cireumventi!? Thyrinm custodiendi dedu- 
cuntur. Liv. 38, 9.— 15. Exclamabant homines, consules plebem Rominam perdendam 
er aie se ade sibi sumpsisse. Liv. 26, 35.— 16. Quis est iste Lollius qui Cn. Pom- 
pejum interficiendum depoposcit ? Cic. Dom. 4, 13.— 17. Hesiodus ea qua utenda ac- 
ceperis majOre mensfra!® reddere jubet. Cic. Off. 1,15.— 18. Cives Philopeaménem 
domum recipere custodiendum non audébant, Liv. 39, 50.— 19. Laudem gloriamgue 
P. Africini tuendam conservandamgue suscépi. Cic. Verr. 4, 38.— 20. Caesar legatis im- 
perat ut quam plurimas possent hieme navis edificandas, veleresque reficiendas curi- 
rent. Cis, B. G. 5, 1.— 21. Celius scribit, Hannibalem ex eo auro buculam?® curasse 
Saciendam. Cic. Div. 1, 24.— 22. Crantoris liber de luctu est non magnus, verum 
aureolus?! et ad verbum?? ediscendus libellus, Cic. Div. 2, 44, 135.— 23. Romani, duce 


ipso precipiente, parumper?s ces:ére?4, ut propidres sudsidiis?® in certamine ipso 
summittendis®® easent. Liv. 26, 44. 


1 The Mortni.— 2 on the spot.— 3 to seize.— 4 to assign.— § to slay.— * to burn.— 
7 to call out.— § statue (image of worship).— ® to remove.— }9 dwellings.— 1! con- 
tractor.— 12 out of indolence.— 33 tardy.—14 among the knights.— 16 of Amphipolis, 
— '§ Acarndn, an Acarnanian.— !7 entrapped.— 18 to tear to pieces,— 19 mensure.— 
#0 the statue of a cow.— 2! golden.— 22 verbatim.— 23 a little.— 2¢ to retreat.— 
23 reserves.— 26 to send tothe front. 


* Penitendum and pudendum est rarely and anomalously occur as impersonal predi- 
cate-gerunds (ut ipst poenitendum putet, Cic. Att. 7, 3,6).— ** Here belong the phrases 
pecunie repetunde (embezzlement of public funds, see p. 160, note 17), and Jus jurandum 
(oath), which presupposes a phrase jus jurdre (analogous to jus dicere), originally the 
judicial oath tendered by an adversary (a claim to be settled by swearing). 
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Ill. THE REVERSED PHRASES AND THE 
GERUNDIALS. 


A, REVERSED PHRASES IN GENERAL. 


§ $17. An attributive phrase, consisting of a substantive 
(noun or pronoun) as governing word and a passive participle 
or verbal adjective in dus as attribute, is called a REVERSED 
PHRASE, when the grammatical relation of the members of the 
phrase must be REVERSED in order to translate them into Eng- 
_ lish, that is if the Latin PasstVE ATTRIBUTE must be changed 
into an English acriveE participial or infinitive as the governing 
word of the Latin substantive, as Carthago delenda (deléta), 
‘the destroying of Carthage’, or ‘ destroying Carthage’, or ‘ to 
destroy Carthage’. 


Rem. 183. The Latin language has introduced these reversed phrases, from its inabil- 
ity to decline the infinitive. [t would be tmpossible for it to use phrasez, corresponding 
to our ‘of destroying Carthage’, ‘to destroying Carthage’, ‘ by dextroying Carthage’ etc., 
if the participials in ing were expressed by Latin infinitives, Hence the Latins reverse 
the phrases by making them passive, placing thereby the object * Carthage’ in the posi- 
tion as subject of the phrase. so that the declension of the phrase required by the con- 
struction (see § 28) may be performed by declining ite governing substantive. Thus in- 
stead of ‘We are delighted by reading books’ the Latin says ‘ We are delighted by books 
being read. 

Rem, 184. The Latin passive attribute in revereed phrases, corresponding to our partici- 
Mials in ing (or other verbal nouns) as governing words in transitive objective phrases, 
is etther a perfect passive participle, or a verbal adjective in dus (yerundive), according 
to the rules given below. Thus we form the following phrases : 

1. By giving advice we benefit, consilio dato prosumus (literally: ‘hy advice given we 
benefit’), or consilio dando prosumus (literally: * by advice to be given we benefit ’). 

2. The advice of undertaking a war, consilium belli suscipiendi (literally : ‘the advice 
of a war to be undertaken’). 

3. The charge of having undertaken a war, belli suscepti crimen (literally : ‘the charge 
of awar having been undertaken’). : 

Rem. 185. The gerundive, in reversed phrases, loses its pane idea of necessity whick it 
has as predicate-yerundive, assuming the force of a present or future PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 
Attributive phrases with gerundives sometimes, but very rarcly, are not reversed phrases 
(see Rem. 182), which is always clear from the connection. In this case they retain the 
idea of necessity. But aside from these rare instances, considcred Rem. 182., a given 
phrase with an attributive gernndive must be considered as REVERSED. Thus appard- 
tus urbinm oppuqnanddrum (Liv. 43, 48) is not an apparatus of cities which are to be 
besieged (according to the literal acceptution of the phraxe), but an apparatus for besieg- 
ing cifies. Phrases with PERFECT PARTICIPLES, however, have more generally the force 
of ordinary phrases, and the conuection of the senteuce alone can decide whether they 
must be taken as reversed phrases or not, This is often clear from the phrase itself. Thus 
Sorimen Romani priesidii receplv (the charge of having received a Roman garrison) can 
only he conceived as a reversed phrase, while ‘dux presidii recepti’ (the leader of the 
received garrizon), makes sense only if taken for an ordinary phrase. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the phrase itself may have either meaning, and the ulterior connection of the dis- 
course must determine its force. Thus in the sentence Marccllus urbem ingressus omnis 
ad arma excitdvit (Liv. 25, 24) the phrase Marcellus ingressus seems to be an ordinary 
participial phrase (Marcellus, having entered the city, excited all to take up arms), 
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Wevertheless the connection with the previous and following sentences places it beyond 
doubt, that the phrase was ineaut by the author to be a reverred one, and that the sen- 
tence is to be rendered ‘ The entering of Marcellus into the city excited all to take up 
arms against him’. 


§ 518. The oblique cases of the IMPERSONAL GERUND (in 
the neuter singular) are employed to express those relations 
which are assigned to the English participial in ing if it is 
either without any object, or with objects which in Latin are In- 
TRANSITIVE. Since the nominative of the English participial in 
ing generally corresponds to the Latin (subject)-infinitive, the 
oblique cases of the impersonal gerund are generally considered 
as equivalent to the cases of the infinitive, as: Nom. legere, 
reading; GEN. legendi, of reading ; Dar. legendo, to reading; 


Acc. legendum or legere, reading ; Ast. legendo, by reading. 


Ex. 1. (without objects). The art of sailing, navigandi ars.—We are delighted by 
sailing, navigando delectamur. 

2. (with intransitive objects), The habit of envying one’s rivals, mos emulis invidendi 
(invidére governing the dative).—The advice of seizing the camp, castris potiundi consi- 
lium.—They employed their time with lying in wait for the enemy, tempus hostibus in- 
sidiando absu: nt. 

Rem. 186. This gerund is called the GERUND ABSOLUTE, when it is necessary to distin- 
guish it from other gerundial forms. It has the same relation to the attributive gerundive 
as wbsolute adjectives to ordinary attributive adjectives (§ 358, R. 9). Both, the gerund 
ee and the attributave geruudive are comprised by the general name ‘ gerun- 

als’, 

Rem, 187%. The gerund (absolute) must be considered as a participle of an INPERSONAL 
PAssivE. having an ACTIVE meaning, as all impersonal passives have when used without 
clauses as subjects. Vincitur, vincendum est etc., do not mean ‘ one is defeated’, * one 
must be defeated’, but * one defeats’, ‘one must defeat’. Thus ars navigandi must be 
conceived as ars gua navigdlur (anart by which ié is sailed’) ; desiderium nocendi is an 
equivalent of desidertum quo nocétur. In this sense Cveszar (B. G. 6, 34) says : ut potius in 
nocendo aliquid omitterétur, quam cum aliquo militum detrimento nocerétur. 

Sometimes, indeed, absolute gerunds are used with the meaning of & PERSONAL pas- 
sive; but such very rarc usages must be considered as marks of inaccuracy, as: Spes 
restituendi nulla erat, there was no hope of being restored. Nep. Att. 9.— Cum ulum 
nec persuadendo nec cogendo regi posse vidéret, when he had seen that the people could 
neither be governed by suasion (by being persuaded), nor by compulsion (oy being com- 
pelled). Cic. Fam. 1, 9.—A persptciendo excludebdtur, he was excluded from being seen. 
Cic. Acad. 2, 1%, 53.3 


1 The theory of the gerundials, advanced by the author, is different from that of most 
grammarians. and entirely opposed to the theory of those who assign to the gerund an 
originally active meaning, without making any attempt of explaining the passive 
nature of the GERUNDIVE. The Penelpe argument against the passive nature of the ge- 
rund absolute is taken from the fact that in many instances it is used as governing word 
of transitive objects (§ 519). But this shows only that those who nsed the language 
from the regular use of the impersonal gerund in relations logically active, had been 
gradually accustomed to ‘ies it as an active, and having forgotten its original passive 
force, to assign in several important relations active functions to it. This usage is an 
anomaly, but one which has many analogies in Latin and in other lancuages, especially 
in the whole deponent verb, which is active in office, although unquestionably 
deponent verbs have been once passives, both in form and meaning. If we take 
the active meaning of the gerund abgolute (as an equivalent of the oblique cascs of the 
infinitive) for the original one, the very existence of the reversed phrases, which would 
have been perfectly superfluous, could not be accounted for. On the other band the 
analogy of the predicate-gerund which nnquestionably has a passive impersonal nature, 
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§ 319. Usage has allowed the construction of the gerund 
absolute with transitive objects, in place of a reversed phrase 
with a gerundive 1) when the gerundive phrase is in the GENI- 
TIVE; 2) when it is in the ABLATIVE without a preposition. In 
other instances the use of the gerund with transitive objects is 


either unusual or inadmissible. 


te Thus the reversed phrase Spes urbis capienda, the hope of taking the a may 
also be expressed by a gerund with a transitive object, literally answering to the En- 
glish construction (Spes urbem capiendi). The sentence Hostis agris vastandis vexdvit 
(he injured the enemy by devastating their fields) may be expressed Hostis agros vas- 
tando vexdavit. ‘ 
Rem. 188. Intransitive and neuter verbs, since they form no personal 
passives, cannot be used as gerundives in reversed phrases, except the 
verbs wit, frut, fungi, and potirt with their compounds (abutt, perfrut, per- 
fungi, defungt), which may be used as gerundives, their ablative objects 
being made the governing words of the gerundive phrase, as: Justitie 
fruend@ causa (inst. of justitid fruendi causd), for the sake of enjoying 
justice. Cic. Off. 2,12. Tempus libertatis potiunde (inst. of libertate poti- 
undi), the time for seizing (¢. e., asserting) their liberty. Liv. 24,14. But 
these verbs occur also in the gerund with intransitive objects, as Ha lege 
male utendo, by making a bad use of that law. Liv. 41,-8 (the gerundive 
form would be ed lege male utendd). 


§ 620. When a gerund is construed with a transitive ac- 
cusative, the latter is sometimes changed by ATTRACTION into 
the case of the gerund if it is in the genitive, as agrorum do- 
nandi causa, instead of agros donandi causd. This is called 
THE GERUND WITH AN ATTRACTED CASE. 


fem. 189. Hence the form of gerundials is fourfold; 1) the gerundive ~ 
phrase (ars causdrum dicenddrum); 2) the gerund absolute (ars dicendz) ; 
8) the gerund with a transitive accusative (ars causas dicendi) ; 4) the gerund 
with an attracted case (a7'8 cawusdrum dicendi). The first two are the regu- 
lar graminatical forms of gerundials, the last two being exceptional forms. 


Rem. 190. The form of participles is twofold: 1) that of the attributive 
participle (in reversed phrases), as crimen lese majestdiis, the crime of 
offending the majesty ; adjuncto fundo patrimonium augére, to increase one’s 
property by (after) adding an estate; 2) that of the impersonal participle, 
which occurs rarely and exceptionally, and almost always in the ablative 
case, namely (@) in the construction of the impersonal ablative absolute 
(debellato, after the war had been finished); (5) dependent on opus est, as 
maturdto opus est, it is necessary to hurry; (c) dependent on prepositions, ~ 


and the fact that the connection of the gerund absolute with transitive objects, is only 
allowed in exceptiona! cases, go to show that the original meaning of the gerundials is a 
passive one, and that the function of the gerund as an active verb, in the cases where 
usage allows it, is an encroachment on a province originally belonging to the gerundive 
alone. The whole question is merely one of theory, having not the slightest bearing on 
the practical use of the gerundials. 
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especially p70, as pro viso aliquid referre, to report something as having 
been seen ; pro prejudicdio aliquid ferre, to consider something as decided. 


§ 322. Reversed phrases (gerundive and participial) and 
gerunds are used as members of sentences and phrases in the 
game way as ordinary substantives,and may perform all the 
offices of the latter. They are employed 1) as subjects (almost 
exclusively confined to participial phrases); 2) as predicate- 
nouns; 3) as attributive genitives and appositions; 4) as case- 
objects; 5) as prepositional objects and attributes. But in 
all these respects they are distinguished from ordinary nouns 
by special restrictions. The rules about these restrictions form 
the theory of gerundial and participial construction, being the 
most idiomatical chapter,-and one of the most important sub- 


jects of Latin grammar. 


Rem. 191. Reversed phrases are grammatically treated and analyzed like other attribu- 
tive phrases, but they cannot, dc Maiet be severed in the same way. Thus in the sen- 
tence Dio consilium Dionysii expellendt cepit the words consilium Dionysit must be gram- 
matically considered as an attributive phrase. But they cannot be separately rendered 
by ‘the plan of Dionysius’, since Dionysi. expellendi is a REVERSED phrase in which the 
grammatical attribute ex ndi is logically the governing word to be joined with con- 
silium. Grammatically, however, the combination consilium expellendi would be false. 
Hence reversed phrases must be analyzed and conceived as single words, and may in 
this respect be compared to compound nouns, from which they differ, however, by the 
perfect freedom with which each member of the combination, independently of the 
other, combines with other phrases and words (R. 193). Compare the word juajurandum. 


Rem. 192. he gerunds (of course always in the neuter sinoular), and the impersonal 
participles take the same case-inflection as ordinary nouns wonld in their place. The 
reversed phrases take these inflections by means of their governing substantives with 
which the gerundive or participle has to agree. Hence the cases, genders and numbers 
of the gerundives and attribute-participles are always DERIVED ones, being dependent 
ou, and identical with the cases of their governing substantives. 


Rem. 193. While the cerundials and participles are treated as nouns, respectively ad- 
jectivex, in their inflection, they are CONSTRUED like VERBS in respect to the objects 
which they may govern. ‘hey may govern phrases of all kinds and even clauses (finite, 
infinitive, or participial). 

When gerundials or participles have complicated objects, or when clanses are depend- 
ent on them, grammatical analysis according to the rules § 83 to § 105 should be resorted 
to. In this respect it is, first of all, necessary to separate the gerundial or f fesline de ed with 
all its TEN Srom the rest of the sentence, in order not to confound adjuncts belong- 
ing to the gerundial with those belonging to the principal predicate, the position of the 
words being frequently such as to induce the reader to make false connections in this 
respect. Beginners, who in reading such a sentence do not directly understand its 
gencral meaning, will often be obliged to make a TRIAL-ANALYsIg, it often being doubt- 
ful. at fir=t sight, where certain adjuncts or clauses belong. For this purpose ex:mples 
of complicated gerundial constructions with most of the different kinds of ebjects and 
Cluuses are added here, (the verundials and their adjuncts being marked by Italics): 

1. GERUNDS WITH COMPLETING AND ADVERBIAL CASE-OBJECTS : Romani pluribus locis 
ead arietiius muros aliquantum urbis nudavérunt, the Romans laid bare some not 
ie asa part of the city by shaking the walls at several places by means of rains, 

iv. 38, 7 

2. GERUNDS WITH PREPOSITIONAL OBJECTS: Jugsa ac vetita populdrum vim habent ad 
recte facta vocandi et a peccilis avocandi, the commands and prohibitions of the (differ. 
ent) peoples have the force of prompting the citizens to good actions, and of recalling 
them from cvil deeds. Cic. Leg. 2, 4. 
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3. GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES WITH ADVERBIAL OBJECTS : Aliqnot dies disceptando 
palam dé legitua, noctesque emittendis clam e castria Carthaginiensibus absumpti sunt, 
eeveral days were spent in discussing openly about the conditions, and (several) nights 
in letting ont secretly Carthavinian soldiers from the camp. Liv. 26, 17. 

4. GERUNDS WITH OBJECT-INFINITIVES: Vidérent decemviri ne vetando in curid libere 
homines loqui extra curiam etiam movérent vocem, the decemvire should be careful lest, 
by forbidding men to talk freely in the council-hall, they might raise their voice outside 
the council-hall. Liv. 3, 39, 6. e 

5. GERUNDIVES WITH OBJECT-INFINITIVES : Equi se ad prohibenda cireumdari opera 
paribant, the Aqui prepared for preventing the works from being surrounded. Liv. 3, 

ois 

6. GERUNDS WITH INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES: Unns ex Romanis, ex propinqno murum 
contemplans, nvmerando lapides, estimandoque quid in fronte patérent angua, altitudi- 
nem muri, quantum proxime conjectfra poterat, permensus est, one of the Romans, 
taking a near view of the walls, by counting the stoner, and by estimating what size 
each of them had in front, measured the height of the wall as nearly as he could do by 
guess, Liv. 25, 23. 

7. GERUNDS WITH THAT-CLAUSES : Lucinm Valerinm proditem memories est, postu- 
lando ut de republicd licéret dicere. prohibentibus decemviris. tumultum excivisse, it is re- 
ported that L. Valerius had raiscd a tumult by demanding free speech (literally: that it 
should be allowed to speak about the republic), the decemvirs forbidding it. L. 3, 89. 

8. GERUNDS WITH INFINITIVE-CLAUSES: Rhodii patiendo rursus regem in Hellespontum 
trajicere, occupantemque Thracte opportina loca vires colligere, bellum aluére; the 
Rbodians encouraged the war by suffering that the king should again cross over to 
Hellezpontus, and that he should gain strength by occupying favorable positions in 
Thrace. Liv. 31, 15. 


Rem. 194, Regarding the grammatical functions of the reversed phrases 
and gerunds in the sentence, the following general rules are to be 
noticed : 


1. Gerunds can never be used as SUBJECTS. Participial reversed phrases are freqnently 
used ag subjects. In regard to gerundive phrases, the grammarians deny their use as 
subjects of a sentence; bnt it can be shown that even gerundive phrases, in certain con- 


structions, are employed in the relation of subjects. (See R. 198.) 


2. Gerundive phrases (never participial phrases, and gerunds only in one ringle connec- 
tion) are used a8 PREDICATE-GENITIVES and PREDICATE-DATIVES (gee R. 208).? 


8. Gerunds and reversed phrases of both kinds very frequently occur as ATTRIBUTES of 
nouns, both as attributive genitives and as prepositions! attributes. They are treated in 
this respect altogether as substantives would be in their places. 


4. The apposiTIonaL relation of reversed phraees and gerunds is confined to that kind 
which, in English, we connect by ‘ nameli/’ (explanative apposition), as: 

(2) Numquam ingenium idem ad res diversissimas, parendum atque imperandum 
habilius fuit, Never was a mind more able to perform the most opposite things, namely 
obeying and commanding. Liv. 21. 4.— (0) Non immemor éjue, quod initio consulatus 
imbiberat, reconciliandi animos plebis, Being not unmindful of that (disposition) which 
he had contracted in the beginning of his consulship, namely of reconci ing the hearts 
of the people. Liv. 2, 47.— (c) Plebs gravabatur postquam et ad alia traducebantur 
Opera, foros in circo faciendos, cloacamgue marimam sub terram agendam, The Plebs 
felt wronged when they were misused also for other works, namely to construct seats 
(for the Patricians) in the Circus, and lo make the underground channel for the great 

‘7p, Liv. 1, 56. 2. 

The English apposition by which verbal ideas as such are quoted, in the form of a 
participial in ing, or of an infinitive. being attached to the general terms ‘word’, ‘verb’, 
etc., are in Latin expressed by an attributive geuitive-gerund dependent on the expres- 
sions nomen or verbum, as: The word suffering, patiendi verbum.—Triste cet nomen 
ipsum cavendi, the very word ‘to wan?’ is sad. Cic. Tusc..1, 36,87. If dependent on 

repositions, the general governing words verbum or nomen are usually omitted in 

atin, the quoted verb taking the same form as the noun omitted should have taken, as: 
A scribendo fit scriptor, from the verb scrivere is derived the noun scriptor. Varro L. L. 


p. 117. 


1 Gerundives (bunt not gerundive PHRASES), and participles (but not participial 
PHRASES) are frequently used as predicates, namely in the pertphrastic conjugation and 
in the ablatives abeolute. But these forms do not belong here, since we consider here 
Only those cases where a whole phrase stands in the relation of a predicate-noun, 
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5. When gerunds or reversed phrases are in the relation of onpsects, they denote 
mostly ADVERBIAL objects, especially those of PURPOSE (with the preposition ad, or the 
DATIVE) and of CAUSE and INSTRUMENTALITY (by the ablative). See § 538. § 528. § 529. 
Here belongs the relation of Tim, expressed by participial phrases in the ablative 
(ablative absolute). See Rem. 215. 

6. Considerably less frequent are the instances that COMPLETING OBJECTS are expressed 
by gerunds and reversed phrases. ‘They occur most frequently as case-objects in the 
penis dependent on adjectives requiring an object in the genitive, as cupidus videndi 

esirous of seeing. See R. 208. But they are also piade dependent on verbs construe: 
with the dative, the ablative and prepositional objects. (See § 528. 529.° R. 239.) We 
even maintain, against the assertion of our grammarians that gerundive phrases occur as 
TRANSITIVE OBJECTS Of verbs (ree R 198). Reversed participial phrases occur (though 
_ rarely) as completing objects of verbs in every one of the oblique cases, as: 


Carthaginienses Capue amisse Tarentum captam equdabant, the Carthaginians set 
off the taking of Tarentum with the losing (the loss) of Capua (@qudre rem rei). Liv. 26 
37.— Minucius non Hannibale magis a se victo quam Fabio gloridri, Minucius boasted 
not so much of his having defeated Hannibal as (of his having defeated) Fabius. 
Liv. 22, 27. (gloridri aliquéad re).—Scipio pecunice ab rye capte damndatus est, Scipio was 
condemned for having accepted money from the king. (condemndre aliquem alicijjus 
ret.) Liv. 38, 56.—Factis nuptiis supervénit Lelius, Leiius came immediately upon the 
performance of the marriage ceremony (superventre alicui res. to come upon some- 
thing). Liv. 30, 12.—His (orationidus) scriptis tpse interfui. Cic. Br. 207. 


Rem. 195. Not only nouns, but also pronouns and absolute adjectives 
(both descriptive and form-adjectives) may be the governing words in re- 
versed phrases, as me conservando, by preserving me; ad ea efficienda, for 
effecting these things; guibus efficiendis (effectis), by the effecting of which 
things. 


§ 523. The perfect participle and the gerundive in reversed 
phrases are distinguished by the idea of TIME which is attached 
to them in relation to the time of the principal predicate of 
the sentence. If the time of the action in the reversed phrase 
is represented as past in regard to the principal action, the re- 
versed phrase takes a PERFECT PARTICIPLE; but if the time is 
conceived as coincident or as a future in regard to the princi- 


pal action, the phrase is formed by a GERUNDIVE. 


Gloriam capte nobilissimse urbie dei tibi dedérunt, the gods gave to thee the glory of 
taking (having taken) the noblest city. Liv. 25, 29. But: gloriam captend@ urbis expe- 
tivit. he aspired to the glory of taking the city.--Culpam classts amisse in duces con- 
tulérunt, they laid the responsibility for the lose of the fleet (for having lost the fleet) 
on the leaders. But: Summum fuit periculum totIns amittende@ classis, there was the 

reateat danger of losing the whole feet.—Levati de Messéne recep(a exposuérunt (Liv. 
ot 20), the ambassadors reported about the padlrgtt of Messene (indicating that Mes- 
sene had been captured at the time). ‘ Legdti de Messtne recipiendd exnosuérunt 
would mean that the retaking was in contemplation at the time. 


Rem. 196. Often both the participial and a gerundive phrase may be applied with 

ual propricty. when merely the consequences of a past action are spoken of. Thus 
Cicero says (P. R. 8. 4, 8): nihil egit nisi at meéconservato vestram dignitatem eanciret. 
he did nothing except that by preserving me (by my preservation, by having preserved 
me), he strengthened your dignity. Here a gerundive phrase (me conservando) might 
have becn used with equal propriety. We may say navibus jungendia flumen transtre to 
cross a river by joining ships together. or navibua junc/is. by having joined the . (Cees. 
B. G. 1. 8). By the latter expression the crossing is represented as a consequence of a 
previous act; by the former the joining of the ships is represented as the means by which 
the crossing was effected. 


Rem. 197. Often both a perfect participle and a gerundive sre pointedly opposed to 
each other to represent the same act as past and as preeent or future in regard to another 
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action, as: Quia milites et capiendd urhe tantum lJabGris adissent, et cantd cum eis qui 
fp arcem confugerant, puznassent, since the soldiers had met with such hardships ia 
capturing the city. and after ite capture had fought with those who had fled to the fort. 
Liv. 26, 48.—Metellus dixit, non presentem solum dictatGrem obstitisse rei bene gerenda, 
eed absentem etiam geste obstire, that not only had the dictator, when present, op- 
posed the achiecing of future succesa, but was in his absence opposing the success that 


had been achieved. Liv. 22,5.—Qui, partis honoribus, eosdein gessi labOres quos pelendis. 
Cic. Phil. 6, 6. 


e 
B. Tue ReEversep PHRASES AS SUBJECTS AND TRANSITIVE 
OBJECTS. 


§ $24. Gerundive phrases can generally not be used as sub- 
jects or transitive objects, and when English participials in ing 
are employed in this relation, they cannot be rendered by ge- 
rundive phrases, but must generally be expressed by subject- 
infinitives, by object-infinitives, or participial phrases (§ 525). 


Rem. 198. The only case in which gerundive phrases may be used as 
transitive objects or subjects occurs with some of those verbs which are 
construed with a participial gerundive of purpose (§ 516, R. 176). Here 
belong the verbs curdre, locdre, conducere, attribuere, assignare, and 

osceré, as oleum legendam curare, to give out (on contract) the gather- 
ing of olives (Cato R. R. 144); pontem fauciendum curdre, to cause the 
building of a bridge; alicut statuam transportandam assignare, to assign 
to somebody the task of transporting a statue (Liv. 5, 22, 4); pellendos 
hostis sibi deposcere, to claim the office of driving out the enemy (Liv. 22, 
28). When these verbs are in the passive, the gerundive phrases are in. 
the relation of sUBJECTS, as olea legenda curdtur etc. 

Rem. 199. In all these examples the governing noun of the gernndive cannot be cor.- 
sidered as the transitive object of the verbs mentioncd, but it is the action contained in 
the gerundive which is the real object of the verb. Hence the phrases in which these 

erundives occur must be taken for REVERSED phrases which must be considered as the 
transitive objects of the verbs mentioned. Most of the instances, however, in which 
gerundives are thns attached to the verbs enumerated § 516, must be taken for construc- 
tions of the participial gerundive of purpose. We may regard this participial gerundive 
as the boundary between the predicate-gerundive and the attribute-gerundive in reversed 

hrases. Some of these combinations belong to the one, and some to the other side of 
the limit, and several stand on the line itself, so that they may with equal propriety be 
considered as belonging to cither side. Comp.‘ sistendam puellam promittere’. Liv. 3, 45. 


§ 525. Reversed PaRTIciPiaL phrases are used both as sub- 
jects and transitive objects of a verb, with the force of an 
English verbal noun to which the Latin governing noun is 
added as an attribute with ‘of’, as: 


‘ tiochi Zlannidbal Prusiam revem snapectum faci&bat Ro- 
eat Oe Me eho raeiino) of Hannibal after Antiochus’s flight made king Prusias 
suspected by the Romane, Liv. 39, 57.—Angébant Hannibalem Sicilia Sardiniaque ambe- 
sa, the loss (losing) of Sicily and Sardinia caused anguish to Hannibal. Liv. 21,1. 


gar” For examples of participial phrases as transitive objects see R. 194, 5. 


t-phrases may become passive agents in the ablative when the 
pene. OO. heate ie changed into a passive. hey thus assume the form of ablatives — 
Posolute (Receplo Hannibale Prusias suspectus fidbat. Angebdtur Hannibal Sicilia 
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Sardinidque amissis). Such ablatives frequently occur, as: Ego antem nobilium vitd 
victaque mutafo mores mutari civitatum puto, but I believe that by a change of the life 
and diet of the nobility the social conditions of states are changed. Cic. Ley. 3, 14.— 
Subldta benevolentia amicitie nomen tollitur, by taking away benevolence, the name of 
friendship is destroyed. Cic. Am. 5,19. When these constructions are made active, the 
participial phrases become the subjects of the sentence (vita victusque mutatus.... mu- 
tat ; subldta benevolentia.... tollit). 


Rem. 201. Reversed participial phrases are rarely used as subjects by Cicero, but more 
frequently by Livy, and very often by the writers of the silver age. Livy,in a few pas- 
sages, has even attempted to introduce impersonal perfect participles as eubiects, a harsh 
construction, which has not been received into the language, as: Pronuntidtum repente 
ne quis prieter armitos violarétur, reliquam omnem multitudinem armis exuit, the sud- 
den announcing that etc. made the rest deliver their arms. Liv. 4, 59. Similarly are used 
auditum (28, 26); tentdium (7, 22); degenerdtum (1, 53); perlitdtum (7, 8). 


1. Dubit&bat nemo quin (that) vio’ati hospites', legatt necdli. socii nefario bello laces- 
siti, fana? vexdta’, hanc tantam efficerent vastitatem‘. Cic. Pis. 35, 85.— 2. Nulla res 
Lacedemoniis magis erat damno en discitplina Lycurgi, cui per septingentos annos 
assuérant5, sublata. Liv. 38, 34.— 3. Hannibalem ante omnia angébat quod Capua per- 
tinacius® oppugndia ab Romanis quam defensa ab se, multOrum Italiz popul6rum ani- 
mos averterat’. Liv. 26, 38.— 4. Quam 7@rentum amissum Romanis damnv® et dolori, 
tum arz cum presidio refenta preter spem gaudio fait. Liv. 26, 37.— 5. Consulatui 
Cicerdnis non medidcre® adjécit decus!® natus eo anno Divus Augustus. Vell. 2, 36.-- 
6. Proderit discipulis alicfijus ojjurgdta" desidia vel lauddta industria. Quint. 1, 2, 21.— 
7. Lentulo gloriz fuit bene lolerdta'? paupertas. Tac. A. 4, 44.— 8 Terra mutata non 
mutat mores Liv. 37, 54.— 9. OccIsus dict&tor Cesar aliis pessimum, aliis pulcherri- 


ee videbatur. Tac. A.1,8.— 10. Invidis erat amissum Cremers presidium. 
v. : 


C. REVERSED PHRASES AND GERUNDS IN THE GENITIVE. 


§ 326. The genitive of gerundials is used 1) as an ATTRIBUTE 
of all nouns with which attributive genitives may be connected, 
as desiderium glorie obtinende, a desire for obtaining glory ; 
cupido discendi, eagerness for learning.— 2) as @ COMPLETING 
OBJECT of most of the adjectives construed with an object in 
the genitive ($ 499), as cupidus urbis expugnandea, desirous of 
taking the city; insuétus navigandi, unaccustomed to sailing. 
—- 3. Gerundive phrases (not gerunds) are used as PREDICATE- 
genitives of quality (§ 466, 3) as hoc dissolvende discipline 
est, this is apt (will lead) to dissolving (the dissolution of ) dis- 
cipline-—Neither gerunds nor gerundive phrases are used as 
completing objects of verbs governing the genitive. 


Rem. 202. FoRM OF THE GERUNDIAL GENITIVE. Whether a gerundial 
genitive must assume the form of a gerund or of a gerundive phrase, is de- 
termined by the general rules ($$ 517. 518. 519). If the verb is transitive, 
and accompanied by its transitive object, both forms, that of a gerundive 
phrase, and that of a gerund-genitive with a transitive object in the ac- 
cusative are admissible, without discrimination in meaning, although ge- 
rundive phrases are more frequently employed than gerunds with an 


1 Guest-friend.— ? fanum, temple.— * to plunder.— ‘4 destruction.— § assuescere, to 
become accustomed .— ° pertinax, obstinate.— 7 to avert.— ® injury.-- ® non mediocrie, 
nota little.— !° ornament.— }! to rebuke.— 42 brave endurance. 
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accusative. Thus the phrase ‘the promise of delivering the hostages” 
may be rendered either promissum obsides tradendi, or promissum obsidure 
tradendorum. But when the transitive object of the gerund is a personal 
pronoun, a gerundive phrase cannot be used (R. 205). 


Rem, 203. When the Latin verb has an intransitive object, the form of 
the gerund alone is admissible, a3 consuetudo equalibus invidendi (not egua- 
lium tnvidendorum), the habit of envying one’s equals. But gerundial 
genitives of the verbs uti, frut etc. take either the form of a gerund 
or that of a gerundive phrase. See R. 188. 


Rem. 204. Sometimes the transitive genitive gerund takes the form of 
a gerund with an attracted case (§ 520). This is, generally, the case only 
if the object is a noun in the plural number, as Pendrum solvendi tempus 
est adultum, the time of paying the penalty has come. Lucr. 5, 1225. See 
Ex. D, 1. 2. 3. 4.5. But when the transitive object is one of the personal 
pronouns, this form is used also when the pronouns are in the singular, 
as Tui (a female) videndi est copia, there is an opportunity of seeing thee. 
Plaut. Truc. 2, 4, 19.—Ajus (Philumene) cidendi cupidus, desirous of see- 
ing her. Ter. Hec. 3, 3, 12. 

Rem. 205. When the pronouns me, te, 8e, nos, vos are transitive objects 
of the gerund, the use of a gerundive phrase (for inst. nostri videndorum 
cupidus) is inadmissible, and the gerundials, in this case, must either take 
the form of a transitive gerund with their pronominal objects in the ac- 
CUSATIVE, or that of the gerund with an ATTRACTED GENITIVE (§ 520). 


The same is generally the case with the pronouns 2s, ea, éd. 

Germa&ni ad Ceesarem venérunt sé (plur.) purgandi (not purgandérum) caus, the 
Germans came to Cesar for the sake of clearing themselves. Ces. B. G. 4, 18.—Non 
vestri adhortandi cans& magnifice loquor, I do not speak in an exalted tone for the sake 
of exhorting you. Liv. 2, 41.—Omnia facias edrum que secundum naturam sunt adipi- 
scendi causi, You must do all for the sake of obtaining those things which are 
agreeable to nature. Cic. Fin. 5, 7—Multis illi in urbibus reficiendi se potestas fuit, 
he had the power to restore himself in many cities. Cic. Phil. 9, 3, 6. 


Oxzs. 1. The German grammarians (Zompt. Madvig, Ktthner, Meiring etc.) take these 
gerunds with attracted cases (as vestri adhortandi causa) for gerundive phrases, In order 
to account for the non-agreement in number and gender of the gerundial with the gov- 
erning pronoun, Madvig has invented the paradox theory that the Latin personal pro- 
nouns lack the genitive case, and that where such a case Is required, the NEUTER SINGU- 
LAR of the possessive adjective (of meum etc.) is borrowed with the force of a personal 
proveun in all genders. Zumpt considers the non-agreeing gerundive an original blunder, 

egalized by habit. The others try to explain this anomaly by the remark that the 
genitives of the personal pronouns were ‘ originally’ neuter possessives. 


All these theories are refated by the following reasons : 

1, It is extremely doubtful whether the genitive of the personal pronouna was ‘ origi- 
nally’ the genitive neuter of the possessives, which adjectives are, on the contrary, de- 
rived from the root of the personal pronouns, 

2, Even granting this, it would fail to account for the neuter gender of the gerundial, 
since there is not the slightest doubt that, at the time of the literary use of the language, 
she Romans both considered and felt these genitives as the cases of PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 
not as the cases of NEUTER PossEssivEs. All Roman graminarians represent me etc, 
as the regular genitives of ego etc., assigning to them the COMMON GENDER, not the NEU- 
TER gender. fYecan imavine a logical agreement which is ungrammuatical, or a gram- 
matical agreement which is illogical, but an agreement both illogical and ungrammati- 
cal is an impossibility. : ; 

3. The theory of the German grammarians in no way accounts for the use of efus 
(referring to a woman) with a veuter gcrundive. 

4, Nor will this theory account for the use of a reflexive phrase in the form of a (pas- 
sive) gerundive (for inst. sui purgandt causd). It is grammatically incongruous to con- 
sider purgandi as a Passivs& gerundive governed by suz, since reflexive verbs cannot be 
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changed into passives, it being impossible to give to the phrase ‘ Germdnt se purgant’ 
a passive form. It is true that ‘reflexive gernndives’ (very rarely) occur with the 
accusative and ablative se; but only from the reason explained in Oss. 2. 

5. If the theory of the German grammarians be adopted, three different grammatical 
anomalies must be accounted for, while our theory assigns these apparent anomalies to 
one regular form, that of the gerund with an attracted case, which has so many analo- 
gies in the language that it can hardly be considered as an anomaly. 


Oxss, 2. According to our theory even such forms as mei custodiendi causd, where the 
gender and number of the gerundial are the same as those of the pronoun, must be 
considered as gerunds with attracted cases, and not as gerundives. e must assume 
that this form was chosen because it was pout repugnant to the Latin idiom to con- 
nect adjective attributes with pronouns (§ 276). Hence. in the construction of the gernn- 
dial dative, gerundive constructions with personal pronouns never occur, and in the ab- 
lative, the gerundive form was probably admitted on account of the identity in form of 
the accusative with the ablative in most of the pronouns, which would make an attrac- 
tion of the case unrecognizable. 


Rem. 206. The gerundial attributive genitive is either 1) virtually a com- 
PLETING OBJECT Of ABSTRACT nouns in regard to the verbal or adjective 
idea contained in them (Oss. 1); or it is 2) attached to PERSONAL nouns 
denoting the DoERs of such actions (Oss. 2); or it has 3) the force of RE- 
STRICTING and specifying the general abstract nouns of CAUSE, TIME and 
MODALITY (OBs. 3). 


Ons. 1. The abstract nonne to which the gerundial genitive is in the relation of a com- 
pleting object are either derived from verbs, requiring completing objects, or from 
adjectives admitting a subject-infinitive, or they correspond to such verbs or adjec- 
tives in their MEANINGS. Such nouns are spes, desiderium, cupido, promissum, simulatio, 
epecies (pretext, appearance), studium, cogitatio, suspicio, libido, testimonium, consilium, 
voluntas, potestas, consuetido, initium, exercitatio, scientia, amor, desperatio, metus, sig- 
num, scientia, ars, jus, audacta, facultas, difficulias, necessitas, alacritas, dulcédo. The 
gerundial genitives dependent on such nouns are rendered by participiale in ing after 
‘of' or other prepositions, especially in or for, and sometimes by object-infinitives, as 
constlinm belli inferendi, the advice to commence a war; nécessitas pugnandi, the neces- 
sity of tighting: audacia resistendi, boldness in resisting; studium plebis tuenda@, the 
zeal a he ae a the common people ; signum dat invadendi, he gives the signal for 
attack. Liv. 22, 4. : 


Orns. 2. To the personal nouns construed with gerundial genitives belong festis, auctor, 
princeps, dux. nuntius, reus, vas, doctor, artifec. The English equivalents of such nouns 
cannot generally be construed with participials in ing, and the Latin phrase must be 
offen recast in rendering, as </néas semper auctor reddende Helene erat, Aiueas had 
always advised the returning of Helena (literally ‘was always an adviser of returning’). 
Jiiv. 1,1. Testis pugnandi, a witness to the fight. Asus causam dicendi, a defendant in 
the trial. Dector dicendi, a teacher in the art of speaking. Princeps fugiendi, the fore- 
most in the flight. 


Oss. 3. To the nouns denoting TIME, CAUSE, and MODALITY, which may be restricted 
by gerundial genitives, belong lempus, dies, spatium, mora, otium, causa, ralio, occasto, 
focus (in the general meaning ‘situation’, ‘condition’, ‘occasion’), fortina (fortunate 
situation or condition), finis, modus, genus, as Tempus quiescendt, time for rest Gestlng 
time); mora deliberandi, a time for deliberation (a delay or respite that might be applie 
to deliberation). Here belong the prepositional ablatives causd, gratia, and the 
anteclassical ergo, in the meaning ‘on account of’, ‘for the sake of’, which are ver 
frequently construed with gerundial genitives, as sui purgandi causd, for the sake o 
clearing himself (herself, themeelves); pacis faciende  iehere for the sake of making 
peace. These nouns are often, as subjects, connected with esse as an independent predic- 
ate, in the meaning ‘ there is’, giving thus to the gerundial genitive the appearance of a 
subject-infinitive, as Tempus non fuit tela mittendi, there was no time to throw the 
darts.— Quod in e0 causa peccandi non erat, because there waz no reason to injure him.— 
Ces. B. G. 1,47. Scribendi otium non erat, there was no Jeisure for writing. Cic. Off. 2, 
1,4. If, however, such nouns, together with the copula esse form an impersonal predic- 
ate, the verbal action must be expressed by a subject-infinitive, and not by the gerun- 
dial genitive, as Nunc corpora curdre tempus est, now is the (right) time for retreshing 
the body. Liv. 21, 54 (tempus est = convenit, erpedit, it is timely).—Nulla eat ratio 
amitlere ejusmodi occasidnem, there is no reason why euch an opportunity should be lost. 
Cic. Ceec. 5, 15 (nulla ratio est = it is unreasonab!e), 
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A. GERUNDIVE PHRASES.— 1. Crear pralit committendi! signum dedit. Ces. B. G. 
2, 21.— 2. Cassius et Manlius propter suspiciGnem regni? appetendi® sunt nec&ti. 
Cic. Phil. 2, 114.— 3, Cesar non existimabat, Helvetios, data facuitate* per provincia 
itineris faciundi’ ab injurif et malcficio temperatfiros®, Cres. B. G. 1,7.— 4. Hostibus 
eAdem de causd epes poliundi oppids decesxit?. Ces. B. G. 2, 7.— 5. Philippus per 
speciem® avrilit Byzantiis ferende profectus, Thraces uno prelio devicit. Liv. 39, 35.— 
6. Hannibalem invens cuptdo® inceseerat!® Tarenti potiundi. Liv. 24, 13.— 7%. Legati a 
arcessendum Hannibalem cum haud dubio promisso tradend@ urbis venérunt. Ib.— 
8. Inita ennt consilia urbis delenda, civium trucidanddrum", nominis Romani exstin- 
guendi. Cic. Mur. 37.— 9. Audacive decemvirali!? magna permittitur potestas!3 corrum- 
penddrum'4 tabuldrum publicdrum!'>, fingendorumque'® senatusconsultorum qnuz num- 
quam facta sunt. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 14, 37.—10. Catilina, pecunidrum repetunddrum'’ rena, 
prohibitus erat consuldtum petere!®, Sall. Cat. 18.— 11. Perfuga nuntiat Brnttiia, Ari- 
stomachuin esse principem plebis, tradendeque auctbrem urbis. Liv. 24, 2.— 12. Princeps 
omnium Pansa prelit factendi!® et cum Antonio confligendi?® fuit. Cic. Phil. 14, 9, 26.— 
13. Vas factus est Damon ejus sistendi?!, nt ef ile non revertisect, morienduin eset 
ribi. Cic. Off. 3,10, 45.— 14. Omnia judicia?? aut distrahenddrum?® controversidrium aut 
punienddrum maleficiérum* causa reperti2> sunt. Cic. Cac. 2.— 15. Germani celeritate 
adventus nostri, neque consilii-habendi?*, neque arma capiendi epatio dato?7, pertur- 
bantur. Cvs, B. G. 4, 14.— 16. Fortiina vobis oblata est, pro tantis Populi Romani 
beneficiis gratia referend@®, Liv. 5, 44, 3 

B. GERUNDS ABSULUTE.— 1. Nogtri expectabant si?® ab hostibus initinm transeundé 
fieret. Coes. B. G. 2.9.— 2. Hos homines A 8 predandi®® et studium dellandi ab agri 
cultdr& et quotidiino3! labGre revocabat. Ib. 3, 17.— 3. Summa erat in hoc mari navé- 

andi difficultas. Ib. 3, 12.— 4. Quid aliud perculit8? Gracchum nisi quod potestatem3% 
Intercedendits collégz abrogivit ? Cic. Ley. 3,10.— 5. Apud Romanos vetustissimus mos 
erat victis parcendt. Liv. 33, 12.— 6. Parsimonia est scientia re familiari35 moderate 
utendi. Sen. Ben. 2, 34.— 7% Non illa contemno que Greci dicendi artifices et doctdres 
reliquérunt. Cic. Or. 1, 6.— 8. Natfra optima bene® vivendi est dux. Cic. Am. 5.— 
9. Quem hondrem habes’? dicendi magistris? Plin, Pan. 47.— 10. Tanta est duleédo®® 
ex aliénuis fortdnis predaundi*®. Liv. 6, 41, 11.—- 11. Alind4® tempus est petendi*!, aliud 

sequendi*?. Cic. Mur. 21, 44.— 12. Est ulciscendi et puniendi modus, Cic. Off. 1, 11.— 
13. Titurius dixit, brevem esse consulendi occasidnem, Cees. B. G. 5, 29.— 14, Cesar 
loquendi* tinem fecit4s, seque ad suos recépit. Ces. B. G. 1, 46.-- 15. Hac ignominia 
accepta*® ceteris tribfinis prebuit justam causam resisiendi collége. Liv. 4, 63, 4.— 
16. Multa seepe ad te cohorfandi gratia scripsimus. Cic. Off. 3, 2. 

C. TRANSITIVE GERUNDS.— 1. Locus ipse presidio erat barbaris ; neque ex‘? occulto 

ineidiandi*® et dispersos circumvenicndi*® singulis deerat audacia. Czs. B. G. 6, 34.— 

2. Romanos invasit®9 indne studium supervacua®! discendi. Sen. Brev. Vit. 13.— 3. Ger- 
mini petébant ut sibi potestatem faceret®? Ceesar in Ubios legd/os mittendi. Ces. B. G. 
4,11.— 4. Ulciscende injurie facilior ratio®? est quam beneficia remenerandi. Cic. 
P. R.Q. 9, 22.— 5. Hostes ita celeriter procurrérunt®* ut spatium5s pilas* in hostis con- 
jiciend25? non darétur. Ces. B. G. 1, 52. 

D. GERUNDS WITH ATTRACTED CASE.— 1. AgiturS® ntrnm M. Antonio facultas 
detur opprimende reipublice, ceedis faciende boniram, diripiende urbis, agrdrum 
suis latronibus5® condonandi®, populum Romanum servitite opprimendi, an horam ei 


1 To commence.— 2? royal power.— 3 to aspire to.— * permission.— ° ifer facere, to 
march.— ® to refrain.— 7 spes decédit alicui, the hope leaves some one, is taken away 
from somebody.— §® under the pretext.— ® eayerness.— 1° to overcome somebody. (The 
sentence must take a passive form in English.)— 2! to slaughter.— 12 decemviral (transl. : 
of the decemvirs).— 18 power.— 14 falsify.— 15 public records, expecially the public ac- 
count-books.— 16 to forge.— 37 pecuni@ repetunda, literally : ‘the demandiug back of 
money’; a technical phrase denoting the trial for embezzlement of public moneys.— 
18 to be a candidate for.— }*° to engage in battle.— 2° to fight.— 2! a@liquem sistere (i. €., 
in judicio) to make somebody appear for his trial.— 22 trials.— 28 to settle.— 24 of- 
fence,— 25 are established.— 2¢ to hold.— 27 since time was given.— 28 to show vour 
gratitude (literally : to return the favor),.— 29 whether.— 3° to make booty.— 3! daily.— 

2 vercellere, to crush, to ruin.— $3 right.— %¢ intercedere alicui. to interpoge one’s veto 
against the decrecs of somebody.— 85 property.— 36 happy.— 87 hondrem habére, to pay 
honer or rexpect.— 38 sweetness.— 9° 10 prey upon.— 4° there is one time for... ., 
another for etc.— 4! to apply.— 42 to prosecute.— 43 a limitation, a limit.— 44 finem facere 
dliciijus rei, to break something off, to cease doing something. — 45 logui, to debate.— 46 to 
suffer, to undergo.— 47 in secret; see § 443, 3.— 48 to lie in wait.— 4? to cut off.— 5 to 
geize.— 51 superfiuons.— 52 to give permission.— ®% the method.— 5 to advance (by 
running).— 58 time.— %® pilum, a dart..— 57 to throw.— 58 it is the question.—- 5 a 


brigand.— ® to bestow (as a present). : . 
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facere nihil liceat. Cic. Phil. 5,3.— 2. Ex majore copia nobis quam illis fnit exem- 
plorum eligendi potestas. Cic. Inv. 2,2.— 3. Reliqudrum siderum! que causa collo- 
candi? fuerit, in alium sermdnem?® differendum eat. Cic. Un. 9.— 4. Multi principes 
cives Roma non tam sué conservandi quam tudrum consilidrum reprimenddrum‘ causa 
profugérunt$. Cic. Cat. 1, 3, 7.— 5. Subito omnibus portis eruptidue® facta neque cuog- 
noscendi’?, neque sui colligendi® hostibus tacultatem relinquunt. Ces. B. G. 3, 6.— 
6. Finem feci offerendi mei ne forte mea credulitas® aut insididsa!® aut impudens?? vide- 
rétur. Cic. Leg, Agr. 2, 5, 12. 


Rem. 207. Most of the adjectives governing the genitive of substan- 
tives (§ 499) may take the genitive of gerundials in any of the four forms 
as completing objects. Such adjectives are cupidus, insuétus, peritus, stu- 
didésus, memor, gnarus, igndrus, particeps, potens, tmpotens (Liv. 35, 11), 
sciens, conscius. Verbs, however, cannot take gerundials in the genitive 
as completing objects. Hence it would be talse grammar to say Peni- 
tet me hujus vei dicendw (1 am ashamed of saying this), or commonefécté 
eum tre continende (he reminded him of restraining his anger). 


1. Affirmabat lacrimans non se cupididrem esse civitatis'? retinende quam existima- 
tidnis!3, Cic. Clu. 52, 144.— 2. Timotheus rei militaris periéus, neque minus civildtis'4 re- 
gende fuit. Nep. Tim. 1.— 3. Zeno perpessus est omnia potins quam consctos!> deende@ 
cyrannidis'® indic&ret. Cic. Tusc. 2, 52.— 4. Verum est, si quis igndrus sit fuciunde ac 
poliende@'’ oratidnis, eam!® non posse id ipsum quod sciat diszerte dicere. Cic. Or. 1, 63. 
— 5. Ita componenda!® est pax?® ut Grecia, etiam absentibus Romanis, satis potens?! tu- 
ende simul pacis libertatisqgue esset. Liv. 33, 12.— 6. Ancus, non minus regni sui fir- 
gnandé quam augende?? reipublice memor, centum? in?4 patres?§ legit?®, Liv. 1, 35, 6. — 
7 Scaurus, vir eee reipublice scientissimus?’, si audierit?§ te, huc?®, credo, veniat®®, 
Cic. Or. 1, 49.—8. Ei qui Aereditdatis illtus eee participes fuerant, statuam illam 
faciendam curavérunt. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 100.— 9. Docti non solum vivi®! atque preeentes 
studiosos discendi erudiunt atque docent, sed hoc idem etiam post mortem monumentis 
littcrfrum 3? assequuntur. Cic. Off. 1, 44.—10. Titus Augustus equitundi perilissimus fuit. 
Suet. Tit. 3.— 11. Dumnorix petiIvit at in Gallia relinquerétur, quod insuétus navigandi 
mare timéret. Ces. B. G, 5, 6.— 12. Hw res detinébant avidos invadendi§® deserta mania 
milites. Liv. 10, 34.— 13. Euathlus eloquentiz discendse causarumque orandi*4 cupicns*® 
fnit. Gell. N. A. 5, 10. 


Rem. 208. The genitive of a GERUNDIVE PHRASE (not of a gerund in 
any of its forms) is used with the copula esse as a predicate-genitive. 
While the ordinary qualitative genitive (§ 466, No. 3), assigns to the sub- 
ject a quality directly expressed by the genitive, the gerundial predicate- 
genitive describes this quality by the CONSEQUENCES it must produce. The 
gerundive genitive is rendered either by apt with an infinitive, or by con- 
ducive to with a participial, or by znstrumental of, or by verbal expressions, 
as ‘to serve lo’; as: 

Tribfini plebis concordiam ordinnm timent, quam dissolvend@ maxime tribunicie 
potestatis rentur esse, the tribunes of the people dread the harmony of the ranks, which 
they believe to be especially apt to destroy the tribunitian power. Liv. 5, 3.— Regium 
impcrium initio conservande libertatis atque augende retpublice fuzrat, royalty, in 


the beginning, had served (had been conducive) to preserve liberty, aud to increase 
the strength of the republic. Sall. Cat. 6. 


Oss. Later writers use the genitive of a gerundive phrase with the meaning of pur- 
PosE, where the classical writers would add the ablative causé or gratid, as Unum e sedi- 
tidais vinclri jubet, magis usurpandi juris, quam quia untus culpa foret (for the sake of 
showing his right, instead of usurpandi juris caus&). Tac. Hist. 4, 25. The same authors 
ure genitive gerundials with the force of subject-infinitives or object-infinitives, as: ma- 
1 Star.— 3 to assign a (their) place.— $ discussion.— 4 to repress.— 5 to flee.— 
6 sally.—’ to inform themselves.— 8 se colligere. tou collect one’s self, to form the ranks. 
— * credulity.— 3¢ deceitful.— 1! impudent.— 12 citizenship.— 13 character.— 14 state.— 
38 those that were privy to.— 16 Greck nom. tyrannis, the government of the tyrant, or 
the despotical form of government.— 137 to polish.— 18 subject infinitive-clause.— 
19 to draw up.— 2° the treaty of peace.— 2! powerful.— 22 increase the strength of.— 
33 suppiy: ‘new members ’.— 24 to.— 28 the senate.— 2° to appoint.— 27 sciens, learned.— 
28 should hear.—?* hither.— 3° would come.— 2! when alive aud present.— ¥%? literary. 
—°34 to take poxsession of.— #4 to plead.— ° desirous. 
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neat provincialibus potentiam suam tali modo osfentandi, let it rest withthe provinciala 
to make such axshow of their power, Tac. Ann. 15, 21.—Auyustum monuit, Plancinam 
Agrippfnam inesectandi, he admonished Augustus to pursue Agrippina, Tac. Ann. 2, 43. 


1. Sendtus censet, rogatidnem! a collézis promulvatam? dissolrende reipublicee esse, 
Liv. 4, 4%. 15.— 2. Nihil tam ceqguanda3 liberiddi« eat quant potentissimum qnuemque4 
posse® dicere causam®, Liv. 38, 50.— 3. Hwe prodendé imperit Romani tradendeque 
Hannibali victorie sunt. Liv, 27. 9.— 4. Lectis rerum summis7, quum animadvertiseets 
pleraque dissolvenddrum reliqidnum esse, L. Petillio dixit sese eos libros in ignem 
conjectdrum esse, Liv. 40, 29.— 5. Hiec materia’ ita erat colloc&ta!®, nt. si arboram 
trunci!! sive nares dejiciendi operia'* exzent a barbaris misse, his defensoribus!3’ eférum 
rerum Vis minuerétur. Cis, B. G. 4,17, — 6. Omnia discrimina!4 quibus ordines discer- 
nuntur!§, et concordie et libertdtis eque minnende sunt. Liv. 34, 54.— 7% Cetera in duo- 
decim tabulis minvendi sunt sumtus lamentationisque® funerix, Clic. Leg. 2, 23.— 8, Am- 
bitiones!? everfende reipublice solent esxe.—9. Quicquid?® tribdnus plebis loquitur, etiam- 
Bi prodendae putrie dixedlcendeque radpublica est, axsuestis’® quiéti audire. Liv. 6. 15.— 
10. Sinant patrea creari legum latSres qui. utriaque utilia ferant?®, queque equande 
libertdtis sint, Liv. 8, 31.—Clamant, frustratidnem cam legis follendw esse. Ib. 3, 24. 


§ S27. The genitive of reversed PARTICIPIAL phrases is 
used either attributively, dependent on abstract or personal 
nouns, especially such as are derived from verbs construed with 
That-clauses, or it is used as a completing object of verbs 
governing the genitive, as accusdre, damndare, commonefacere, 
etc. ($478. § 484). It is rendered either by participials (generally 
in the perfect with ‘having’) after prepositions (of, for, ctc.), 


or by finite clauses, as 


Barbarus quidam Hasdrubalem ob tram interfectt ab eo domini, obtruncavit, a cer- 
tain barbarian slew Hasdrubal oul of anger because he had killed his master (for his having 
killed his (the barbarian’s) master]. Liv. 21, 2.—Mihi Populus Romanus non, ut multia, 
bene geste, xed, ut nemini, conserval@ reipublice testimonium dedit, to me the Roman 
people gave the festimony. not of having well admintsiered the republic, as it did to 
many, but of having saved the reputtic, as it did to none, Cic. Pis. 8, 6.— Scipio ab 
rege cape pecunice damndtus est, Scipio was condemned for having accepted money 
from the king, Liv. 38, 56. 


1. Achiei concilit?! neqgdti?? crimen?$ excnsabant. Liv. 39, 33.— 2. Hannibal poculum*¢ ex- 
hausit?5, ho=pita'ts=26 deoa violdte a rege fidei testie invocans. Liv. 39, 51.— 3. Ird provin- 
cia sibi erepie prietor maxistratu se abdicatdrus erat. Liv. 37, 51.— 4. Philippus Deme- 
trinm filium nullo alio crimine?? quam Romdne amicitie inite occidit. Liv. 41, 23.— 
5. Cxesarem injuria retentorum eguitum Romanorum ad id bellum incitabant. Cee, B. G. 
3,10.—6. Cum Sagunti excidium Rome nuntidtum est, summus pudor?® non lati auxilit 
patres ccpit®*. Liv. 21, 16.— 7%. Dictator cogébat Manlinm fat&ri sactnus insimuldti falso 
crimine sendtus. Liv. 6, 16.— 8 Nunc quoniam suceplis® bellé purg&tum est crimen, gesti 
reddenda est ratio3!. Liv. 38, 48.— 9. Cesar tam cito Metropolim venit ut nuntios’2 ex- 
pugndli oppidi antecederet3’, Ces. B. C. 3, 80.— 10. Heec tua recusatio* confessio est 
caplae pecunie. Cic. Clu. 53, 148 — 11. Terrdrem subitum pavoremquess urbis Rome ob- 
sess et oppugnate>* Capua post dies paucos captas? in Jectitiam vertit. Liv. 26, 87. 


1 The bill of the law.— 2 to propose (publicly).— § to equalize.— ‘even the most 

owerful.— 5 to be liable.— ® to be tried by the courte (literally : to plead one’s cause).— 
‘after reading the main subjects.— § to notice.— ® timber,— 19 to place.— !) trunks.— 
12 The qualitative genitive is used here attributively, but must be resolved into a rela- 
tive clause ‘que dejiciendi operis essent’. It is used thus, to avoid using twice the 
copula essént. Dejicere, to overthrow, to destroy.— '3 by this protection,.— 1¢ Discrimen, 
difference.-- 25 to distinguish.— 16 wailing.— 17 ambitious aspirations.— 18 whatever.— 
19 qgsuevisee (perf. of assvescere), to be accustomed.— 2° to propose.—?! council._— 23 to 
refuse.— 23 the charge, accusation, reproach.— 24 cup.— 28 to empty.— 36 hospitable.— 
27 for no other crime.— 28 shame.— 2% to overcome.— %° to commence.—*! render an 
account about the way it was carried on.— 32 the messengers carrying the news of.— 
843 to overtake.— 24 refusal.— 38 trembling on account of.— #6 to attack.— 87 the capture 
of Capua happening after a few days. 
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dD. REVERSED PHRASES AND GERUNDS IN THE DATIVE. 


§ $28. Gerundive phrases (rarely gerunds) in the DATIVE 
are used : 1) a8 COMPLETING OBJECTS of verbs or adjectives con- 
strued with the dative of a noun (§ 474. § 482. § 500), if such 
verbs or adjectives, according to their meaning, admit of ver- 
bal actions as objects; 2) as ADVERBIAL OBJECTS: of PURPOSE, 
denoting the END or the aim of an action; 3) as ATTRIBUTES 
of nouns denoting certain offices, or their holders; 4) as prEp- 
ICATE-DATIVES (§ 468) to denote FITNESS or ABILITY of things 


or persons for an action. 


(cw The gerundial dative most frequently occurs a8 &8 GERUNDIVE PHRASE, more 
rarely in the form of an ABSOLUTE gerund, very rarely as a gerund with a transitive 
object (Ex. 18, 27), and never as a gerund with attracted case. For examples of reversed 
participial phrases in the dative sce R. 194, 6 


Rem. 209. The verbs which are construed with a gerundial dative as 
completing object, are partly INTRANSITIVE and partly TRANSITIVE (the 
gerundial forming the remote object, § 481). The intransitive verbs 
which, in good prose, occur with a gerundial dative as simple object 
are adesse, preesse, deesse (to be remiss), superesse, studére, parcere or tem- 
perare (to forbear), sufficere (to be sufficient), vacdre (to have leisure for 
something, in Quint. and Suet.). The transitives occurring with this con- 
struction are dare (for inst. operam alicui ret faciende, to devote care to do- 
ing something), tmpertire (laborem, to impart labor); destindre, to destine; 
preficere (IX. 69), permittere, adhibere, adjicere (animum, to apply one’s self 
to something), facere (finem censendo facere, Liy. 1, 44, to make an end 
with, to finish the taking of the census). 


Ons.1. Rei gerende or agende adesse, or interesse, means ‘to take an active part in 
the lending administration of an affair’: Neque tu multum duferfuisti rebus gerendia; 
you did not take a very active part in the management (of the civil war). Cic. Fam. 
4, %, 2.—Pleminio scriptum ut ret agend@ adesxet (to see personally to the execution 
of the measure).° Liv. 29, 6. See Ex. 1.—Adesse scribendo (literally ‘to be present at 
the writing’) is a frequent publicistic phrase, used of the presence of witnesscs at the 
recording of official resolutions, especially of the Senate. It occura in some of the old- 
est monuments of the language, as in the beginning of the SC. de Bacchanalibus;: Q. 
Marciua etc. 1V. Kal. Octobr. apud edem Duelonai (Belline) scribendo arfuérunt (adfué- 
runt), and in the Inscriptions of imperial Rome in regard to the recording of the decrees 
of corporations (Orcll. Inger. 4, 961, 2263). In Cicero, Fam. 8, 8, Wwe have a verbatim 
copy of the decree of the Senate which was the cause of the civil war. This decree 
begins in the style of the SC. de Bacchanalibus: Pridie Kal. Octdbris (30. of Septbr) in 
@ide Apollinig SCRIBENDO ADFUERUNT L. Domitius etc. In Cic. Flace. 18, 43. scribendo 
adesse ix used in the form of a gerundive phrase of the records of a provincial council : 
Decrito scribendo video adfuisse Lysaniam. See Cic. Prov. Cons. 11, 28: Scribendo adfub 
etc.— Presse rei Jaciend, ‘to preside over the performance of a work’, (Ex. 4.5.6.7). 

Oss. 2. Many of the verbs mentioned R. 209, in connection with a gerundial have preg- 
nant meanings, mostly determincd by certain subjects or transitive objects, Superesse 
with dempus as subject means that time is left, not yor something, but after some things 
which are to be done. (Ex. 9).—Dare with operam, tempus or other expressions of time, 
nieans ‘to give or devote one’s labor or time to some action, as Jnitium ludorum procu- 
randis religionibus dare, to devote or appropriate the first (inifium) public games to galis- 
fying relizious purposes, Deaxtram alicui rei faciend@ dare means * to bind one’s self to 
some performance by striking hands.’ (Ex, 17%. 18, 19. 20. 21).—Permitlere aliquid alicus 
vei faciende denotes ‘ to allow that something be devoted for some purpose’, ‘to lend 
soincthing for a purpose’. (Ex. 24.) 
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ee Zumpt ennmerates among the verhs construed with gerundial datives the 
Naa iol tempus consumere, Which is an error, the gerundives construed with this phrase 
yeing ablaiives. Compare: Eo tempore aprandd classe absumpto. Liv. 21, 49. 

1, Claudii legiti, qui omnibus gerendis rebus (apud duces Campainor) adfuerant, in 
reenfitn videbautur, Liv. 2, 16.-- 2. Senitus, quum de Cicerdnis reditu egit!, decrévit, 
ne quis de ca re ferret?, ne quis disputdret3, ne loquerétur, ne scribendo adesset, Cic. P. 
R. 8. 4, 8— 3. Crassum (in sendtu) scridendo adfuisse auctoritanibus prescriptisé 
exstatS, Cic. Or. 3, 2.— 4. Tune, Erdci, preesse agro colendo flacitium putas % Cie. 
Rose. Am. 18.— 5. Quum Vesta quasi focum® urbem complexa sit’, 4 colende virgines 
pnesint. Cic. Leg. 2.12, 29.— 6 Re-pondit Verres, navi illi edificand@ publice Mamer- 
tInum senat6rem preefuixee. Cic, Verr. 2, 4.8. See ib. 2, 4, 83.— 7. Valerius procon- 
sul ¢w/ande circa Siciliam maritime ore prefuerat. Liv. 28,10. See ib. 25, 12.— & Nee 
consul Romanus fentandis® urbilus, si epes uliqua se ostendixset, deerat. Liv. 26, 38.— 
9, Hannibalis nullo labore ant corpus fatigiri aut animus vinei poterat; id tempus 
quod gerendis rebus superesset, quicti datum est. Liv. 21, 4.— 10. Ut villicus® natdram 
agri novit, sic noster hic rector!® studuit sane juri™! et leqgibus cognoscendis. Cic. Rep. 
5.3, 5.— 11. Cui rei sfudére vis? Petrimoniine? augendo? Cic, Or. 2, 55.— 12. Vos ne 
hoc quidem loco contumeliis (abuses) in illogs viros dicendis parcitia. Liv. 26, 31.— 
13. Nec solum!3 modo vastum hostibus relictum, sed vicis etiam illatus ignis: urdidus 
(vero) oppugqnandis temperdtum est. Liv. 10, 12.—- 14. Nihil reliqnuum est unde!4 com- 
meatibual® suficiimus’® prvebendis't, Liv, 28, 41.-- 15. Tanto quisque certamine!8 
aurnm et argentum conferunt, ut nec triumviri accipivndo nec scribe!® referundo2® 
sufficerent?), Liv, 26. 26.— 16. Cicero componere?? aliqua de juris scientia coeperat, ut 
appareat posse oratGrem non discendo tantuin juri racdre, wed etiam docendo. Qu. 12 
3,10.— 17. Consul placandis Romie dia habendoque®3 dilectui dat operam, Liv. 22, 2.— 
18. Hasdrubal loguendo plura®4, scribendique que in rem non exsent?’ dedit operam. 
Liv. 26, 17 (see ib. 3, 34, 1).— 19. Vix eis rebus quas constituerant duces collocandis?6 
atque administrangis tempus est datum, Cre. B. G. 3, 4.— 2. Scipio operibus aspicien- 
dia?7 tempus dabat. Liv. 26, 51. (See ib. 3. 69, 7).— 21. Masinissa, datd dextra in id quod 
petebitur obligaunde?® fide, in regiam?® concédit?® Liv. 30. 12.— 22. Mihi non est in- 
tegrum3? ut meum labbrem hominum periculis sublerandis3? non impertiam. Cic. Mur. 
4, 8.— 23. Manubiea Pometinwe33 perducendo’* ad culmen3® opert destinaite erant. 
Liv. 1, 65, 7.— 24. Omnes Volerdnem vexandia consulibus permisstirum tribundtum?®¢ 
cred@bant. Liv. 2. 56, 2.— 25. Tu regis pecunie deportande*’ et bello gerendo Marcum 
Cat6nem prefecisti ? Cic. Dom. 8, 20.— 26. Populus Papirium Semproniumque cenevé 
agendo*™® prwt@cit. Liv. 4. 8, 7.— 27. Magna animi contentio’® adibenda est explicando 
Aristotelem*®, Cic. Fragm. Wort. 69.— 28 Numa rex ésacerdolibus creandis animum 
adjécit, Liv. 1, 20. 


Rem. 210. Only a few of the ANJECTIVES which govern a dative case 
are, in good prose, construed with a gerundial dative, and even these 
few are more generally construed with a prepositional gerundial (R. 240). 
The form of this gerundial is mostly a gerundive phrase, more rarely an 
absolute gerund, and extremely seldom (Ex. 6) a gerund with a transi- 
tive object. 


Oss, 1. In Cicero the participial adjective accommoditus only (Ex. 1) is constrned with 
a gerundial dative. Most frequently this construction occurs in Livy, and even in Livy 
less than thirty examples (all told) of adjectives construed with gerundial datives are 
extant. He thus construes ap/vs (adapted to), infentus (bent, intent on), satis (enough 
for), promplus and pardtus (ready to). opportinus (convenient for), propior (nearer to). 
Later writers construe communis, religuus, idoneus, habilis, utilis, aud several other 
adjectives with a gerundial dative.—Pugnando par, equal to the contest, occurs Ces. 
B. G. 5, 34.— Victoria temperande impar. Tac. H. 4,1. In ‘disserendo par’ (equal in dis- 
course, Cic. Or. 1, 56) the gerund, which Kiilner considers as a dative, is an ablative. 


1 To deliberate.— 2 to make a report.— ® to oppose.— * in the regular minutes of the 
resolutions.— 5 to be extant, to be on record.— 8a hearth.— 7 to embrace.— 8 to 
tempt.— ® the farm-overseer.— 1° chairman.— !) jurisprudence.— !? property.— 13 the 
svil.— 14 whence.— 15 supplies.— 16 satisfy.— 37 to distribute.— 18 contest.— 1% clerk, 
— 20 to enter on the books.— 2! to be sufficient.— 22 to compose.— 23 to make a draft.— 
24 to make several remarks.— 2° in rem esse, to be pertinent.— 26 to arrange— 27 to in- 
gpect.— 28 fldem obligdre, to pledge one’s word.— 2° palace.— °° to betake one’s self.— 
31 inlegrum esse, to be allowed.— 8? to relieve.— 83 the booty of Pometium.— * to lead, 
to carry.— #5 the end.— % tribunate.— 87 to traneport.— 3®to hold the census.— 
39 magna contentio, an intense attention.— 4° Recent editions have changed this read- 
ing into Avistoteli, on account of the transitive gerund. But see Ex. 18 
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Oss. 2. With some adjectives the gerundial dative is connected as an ADVERBIAL Ob- 
ject of purpose, or in the loose signification ‘concerning’. These relations, more 
usually, are expressed partly by the second supine, partly by a gerundialin the accusa- 
tive after ad. Thus are used facilis, felix (Liv. 3, 17), sollemnits (regular), asper (hard to), 
solitus (usual), exiguus (in the meaning foo small for), parum (antec!.), matirus, immata- 
rus, firmus (in the meaning strong enough for), bonus (good for). Sometimes, but very 
rarely, the gerund-datives dependent on such adjectives have a Passive meaning (Ex. 
11). Pliny regularly uses in this way gerund datives, dependent on uéilis and similar 
adjectives, as Aqua nitrésa utilis est bibendo (instead of bdidbentibus, or ad bibendum). 
H. N. 36,6. See ib. 13, 12; 19, 11 and often. 

1. Ver ostendit fructus futiros ; reliqua tempora dementendia! fructibus et percipt- 
endis? accommodata sunt. Cic. Sen. 19.— 2. Antiochus post navalem ad Corycum pug- 
nam classi maxime repurande’s inientus fuerat. Liv. 37, 8. (See Liv. 23, 35; 1,53 ; 1, 66; 4, 
37, 4; 30, 8.)— 3. Hispania aptior crat bello reparando quam ulla pars terrirum‘. Liv. 
28, 12. (See Ib. 2). 37: 23.4; 32, 10; 38.3; Varro R. R. 3, 10.)\—4. Querimus quando 
eis que rhetorice® precipit percipiendis® puer matirus esse videitur. Quint. 2.1, 7.— 
5. Spatium? hand magnum vulneribus curandis supplenddque® exercitui satis erat. Liv. 
2. 17.—6. Hic locus ae qnoque fegendo satis latebrdsus® erat. Liv. 21, 54. (See Ib. 
23, 27.)— 7. Flavius dixit, nullam nmquam gentem promptidrem venie danda@’® fuisse 
quam Romanos. Liv. 25, 16.— 8. De supplicio!! Cainp&ni senatus facilis impefrande 
penice!2 Claudius, Fulvio durior sententia erat. Liv. 25, 14.— 9. Appius propior inter- 
dum petendo!§ quam gorendo'4 magistratui erat. Liv. 3, 35.— 10. Negarunt consules, se 
ante Idus Decembris, sollennem ineundis magistratibus diem abitiros!§ esse. Liv. 
5. 9, 3 (Ib. 3, 36, 3).— 11. His rebus consules asperidrem'* domando multitudinem fecé- 
runt. Liv. 3, 69, 4.— 2. Camillo, jurare pardto in verba!? excusand@ valetudini snlita, 
consensus!8 popuii restitit. Liv. 6, 22, 7.— 13. Brutticus ager exiguus tanto alendo exerci- 
tui erat, Ib. 28, 12.— 14. Milites vallum!® secum portabant, ut pardli omni loco custris 
ponendis essent. [h, 33, 6.— 15. Id tempus rebus gerendis immatirum?® erat. Ib 
36, 13.— 16. Testa?! que non in tectis?? poterit pati labérem?%, ea non potest in struc- 
tira? oneri fercndo?® exse firma. Vitr. 2, 8,19. (See Livy 2, 5.)— 1%. Ager ol@(o2% con 
serundo?? bonus ext qui in ventum Favonium epcctat?’, Caro. R. R. 6. (See Liv. 29, 31. 
— 18. INud ediscendo scribenddque commie est, utrique plurimum couferre?? animum 
cogitationibus aliis liberum. Quint. 11,2, 35.— 19. Heec vitia nisi abcrunt®®, redus®! 
servandis ceutuplex murus parum? est, Plaut. Pers. 4, 4, 11. 


Rem, 211. The dative of a gerundive phrase (rarely of a gerund), is 
added as an ADVERBIAL OBJECT to PHRASES and expressions consisting 
of a NOUN AND A VERB, in order to indicate the PURPOSE for which the 
NOUN is intended. These phrases and expressions are: 


1. TRANSITIVE OBJECTIVE, Or PASSIVE PREDICATIVE phrases, as locum 
capere, trinmrirum creare : 
Locum castris faciendis cepif, he sclected a spot for making a camp.—Locus castris 
Saciendis capitur, a spot is chosen for making a camp.— Triumviros colonia deducend@ 
credbant, they elected triumvirs for the sending of a colony.— Triumviri colonie dedu- 
cende creantur, triumvirs are elected for the sending of a colony. See Ex. 1-16. 


2. PREDICATIVE PHRASES, With neuter verbs, as iter patet, dies venit : 


Dies comitiis hahendis venit, the day arrived for holding the assembly. -- [ter patet fru- 
mentoxyansportando, the road is open for the transportation of grain. See Ex. 17-25. 


1 To harvest.— 2 to gather.— 3 to repair, to renew.— 4 with the force of a singular. 
Terra in the meaning * the earth’ is placed in the plural if conceived as an aggregate of 
countries.— § rhetoric, Greek decl.— ® to understand.— 7 time.—- § to complete. — ® shady. 
— 1010 grant pardon.— !! punishment. — !2 concerning.—- !3 to apply for.— !4 to obtain, to 
hold (office).— 15 to lay down an office. — 16 stubborn.— !7 jurdre in verba, to take an oath 
according to a prescribed formula. The known phrase of Horace ‘jurd7e in verba magis- 
tri’, to swear to the words of the teacher, is used pregnantly, representing the teacher's 
words as formulas which the pupils would be willing to confirm by taking an oath.— 
18 gnanimonus opinion. The sentence must be expressed passively.— }9% the pallisades for 
constructing a rampart.— 2° too early.— 2! material for bricks.-- 22 on the roofs, ¢.¢.,in 
the form o! tiles.— 23 labérem pali, to stand the weather.-- 24 in the inner structure.— 
25 to bear the burden, #4. é.to stand the strain.— 26 olive-yard.— 27 to plant.— 28 to be 
exposed to. The wind Favonius (the Zephyros of the Grecks) was the west-wind, 
one of the principal four winds.— 29 to do most in both, to be most. efficient for cither. 
Animum is subject-accusative.— 3% unless they are abzent, 4. ¢,, are kept out.— 7! prop- 
erty.— 33 not enough, insufficient. 
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3. PREDICATES Consisting of a predicate-noun and tke copula,* as: 


Demosthener curd/or muris refvi-ndis fuit, Demosthenes was a commissioner for re- 
pairins the walls. Cic, Opt. G. O. 7,19. See Ex. 2}-29.—So with predicate dutives, the 
gerundial taking the place of the dative of the interested person: Nec tameu id impe- 
dimento rebus gerendis fuit. Liv. 26, 24. 


Orns. 1. tn these phraves,. which furnish the most frequent examples of gernndial datives, 
the idea of purpose, expre<sed by the gerundial, is attached to the Noun, and not to the 
voverning VERB. Hence they must be, logically. considered aa ATTRIBUTES of these 
nouns, although they are. grammatically, the objects of the verbs with which the nouns 
are combined, and in which they are merged, as it were. But in a few instances such 

erundial datives must, even grammatically, be considered as the attributes of nouns, 

‘his is especially the cave with the numeral compounds of rir, denoting officers (§ 49, 
R. 2), and the noun comifia, as: Nobilitas Tiberium Gracchum, trinmrirum coloniis de- 
ducendis, ferro necavit. the nobility killed Tib. Gracchus, @ triumvir for the sending of 
colonies (a colonial commissioner), by the eword. Sall. Jug. 42, 1.— Ut in manu ejus es- 
Kent comilia roqando colléqga, that the meeting for the choice of his colleague might be 
in his hands, Liv. 22. 35.+ See Liv. 4. 4.—Sometimes it is doubtful whether such gerun- 
* dials are genitive-attributes, or dative-objects, as: Ut aliquam mihi materiem prebeas 
agende tue apud senadtum cause, Liv. 42, 40. 


Ons. 2. As to the use of this construction, the following rules must be noticed: 


(a). It must be considered an indispensable condition for applying a gerundial dative 
of purpose, that there should be a sUBSTANTIVE represented as being applied to the pur- 
pore expressed by the gerundial. Examples where gerundial datives of purpose are 
attached to bare verbs without referring to a substantive are extremely rare, and must 
be considered as harsh anomalies, as: Scipio cuusis civitatium cognoscendis Tarracdnem 
rediit (inst. of ad cauaas cognoscenidas), Scipio returned to Tarraco to examine the cases 
concerning these states, Liv. 28.16. In such connections either an accusative gerun- 
dial after ad. ora genitive gerundial with caused must be used, as: Ipse ad conventus 
agendos (not conrentibus ayendis) in citeridrem Galliam profectus est. Cies. BL G. 1, 59. 

(O). If an object of purpose is to be expre=sed by a verund absolute, it either takes the 
form of anaccusative after ad, or of a genitive, as diem ad deliberandum sumere (not 
deliherando), Cws, B. G. 1, 7: apatinm ad respirandum (not respirando) dare, Liv. 27, 40, 
Altici nobis proposii sunt ad imitandum (not imitando), Cic. O. G. O. 4, 13. For an ex- 
ceptional example of such cerunds in the dative, see Ex. 17. 

(c). Even gerundive phrases, if expressing an object of purpose, assume more fre- 
quently the form of an accueative after ad, than that of a gerundial dative. (See R. 237.) 
Only if the governing phrase contains one of the nouns denoting officers, offices, or the 
noun comifia, a gerundial dative isthe REGULAR form for the object of the purpose 
for which these officers etc. are appointed. Such official expressions are especially the 
compounds of vir (see No. @). as triumvir, decemvir etc., but also other general desig- 
nations, applicable to more than one kind of offices, as dux,. curdtor, dictdtor. Buteven 
in this connection gerundial expressions with ad, or in the form of an attributive geni- 
tive are not unusual, as: ZTriumviri creati sunt ad supplendum colondrum numerum. 
Liv. 31, 49.— Consulis sulrogandi comitia habita sunt. Liv. 10, 11. 

(d). Aside from the case mentioned No. (c), gerundive datives most frequently occur 
with phrases containing nouns of time, (dies. feria, tempus) or place (locus) to indicate 
the purpose for which a time or place is appointed, as diem alicui rei faciend@ edicere, to 
appoint a day for doing something ; Cocum capere, tocum relinquere, invenire etc. 

(¢). With other phrases gerundive datives are either used to vary the expression 
(especially when other gerundives with ad occur in the same sentence, see Ex. 12, 13), or 
they are pregnantly emploved to enclose peculiar dative relations. for inst. thot of a da- 
tivus commodi or incommodi, which would be lost by the preposition ad (eee Ex. 13. 14). 


ie 3. A gerundive dative of purpose may depend on the verb esse in three different 
relations: 

(a) if esse has the force of a nenter verb (§ 470, 2), being translated by there is, there 
are, as: Comitia fuérunt magistratibus creandis, there was a (public) meeting to elect 
officers. Mora fuit agmini expediendo, there was a delay in making the detachment 
ready for combat (Ex. 21-24). 


* We must remember that predicate-nouns with the copula have the grammatical value 
of verbs, and may govern objects like these. § 6. 

t+ For modern Latinity we may notice here the phrase ‘ Presidential election’, comitia 
priucipi rogando (the President being only ‘asked’, not directly chosen by the people). 
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ei if esse ia used as copula with a predicate-noun (R. 211, No, 8). See Ex. 26-29. 
(c) if a gernndive is used as predicate dative (see R. 212), 
In the cases No. (a) and (6) it is more usual to apply an attributive genitive gerundial. 


A. GERUNDIAL DATIVES GOVERNED BY TRANSITIVE PHRASES. 1. Patrees quinque- 
riros Pompttno agro! dividundo et triumviros Nepete? colonie deducende creavérunt. 
Liv. 6, 21, 4.— 2. Decrevérunt patres ut pretor decemviros agro Samniti metiendo® 
dividenddque crearet. Liv. 31,4.— 3. Talis vir dict&étor deligendus ezercendis qua@s- 
tionibus* ftuit. Ib. 9, 26.— 3. Metellus dixit, non conventre® quem modo® civitas 
recuperande Hispanie’ delecerit ducem, eum repente® ex provincié revocari. Ib. 29, 20. 
— 4. Decrétum est ut consules comparent?® inter se, uter censoridue creandis habéret 
comitia, Ib. 24, 10.— 5. Comitia consult uni rogando’® edicuntur!, Ib, 23, 31.— 6, Con- 
cilium legi perferende'? habitum est, advocato populo ab armis. Ib. 8, 16.— 7. Ambiorix 
dixit omnibus hidernis!3 Cresaris oppugnandis hunc esse dictum diem. Czs. B. G. 5, 
97.— 8. His avertendis terroribus in triduum!* feriz’5 indicte sunt. Liv. 3, 5, 14.— 
9. Galli haud procul inde ubi!® nunc Aquiléja est, locum oppido condendo"™ cepérunt!®. 
Ib. 39, 22.— 10. Numa multa loca sacris faciendis!® dedicavit. Ib, 1,21.— 11. Consul vias 
commeatibus?® subvehendis?' ex Thessalid muntri2? jubet. Ib. 44, 9.— 12. Caducedtor?® 
regius venit ad petendam*‘ veniam leqdlis miftendis. Ib. 33, 11.— 13. Castris direptis 
Apolloniatse?® tormenta?® que oppugnande urbi comparata?’ erant ad tuenda?§ meena 
devexére2®, Ib. 24, 40.— 14, Multitddo incolarum libertinorumque et opificum?® urbi fre- 

uentan de! retenta est. Ib. 26, 11.— 15. Tertium exercitum tvendis parari?? finibus 
ama erat. Ib. 10, 32.— 16. Placuit averruncande®? dedrum tre victimass4 cdi. 
Ib. 8, 6. [For similar constructions see Liv. 1, 21; 3, 35: 3, 37; 6, 23; 10,41; 21.475 
25,7; rh 40; 27,15; 31,6; 42,3; 43, 14. Cic. Or. 2,55; Cic. Mur. 11, 25; Plaut. Rud. 
5, 3, 18. 

B. GERUNDIAL DATIVES GOVERNED BY PREDICATIVE PHRASES WITH NEUTER VERBS, OR 
THRIR EQUIVALENTS. 17. Preetor ad opprimendam (o oppress) servOrum conjuratigGnem 
missus alios, jam congrevzitos3* pugnando, vicit, alios verberftos’? erucibus?® affixit®®. 
Liv, 33, 36.— 18. Quum dies venisset rogatidnit® ex senatusconsulto ferenda@, concursa- 
bat‘! totus ille grex Catilfue. Cic. Att. 1, 14, 5.— 19. Philo Rome jurit dicendo*? urbana 
sors evénit*3, Liv. 22, 35.— W. Neque receptus*# Romanis in Thessaliam, neque comme 
atibus pervehendis* eo patuit iter. Ib. 44, 6.— 21. Comitia consulibus rogandis fuére. Ib. 
40, 18.— 22. Secundum penam nocentium*¢ ut in utramque partem4? arcendis*® sceleribus 
exemplum nobile*® esset, indici>® libertas et civitas®! data est. Ib. 2,5, 9.— 23. Non 
exercitus, non dux scribendo erercituiS? erat. Ib. 4, 43, 24. Senectdti ornande quod 
honestius potest esse perfugium quam juris interpretatio53 ? Cic. Or. 1, 45.— 25. Edi- 
tum54 ab decemviris est ut supplicatio®® prodigiiss® expiandis®’ fieret®®, Liv. 42, 2. 
(See Liv. 25, 3.) 

C. GERUNDIAL DATIVES DEPENDENT ON ess€’ WITH PREDICATE-NOUN3.— 26. De- 
crétum estut Capua esset locus comportandiss® condendisque®® fructibus. Cic. L. Agr. 
2, 32.— 27. Datum hoc nostro generi *!est, iniquit Decius, ut duendis®? periculis publicis 


1 The Pomptinian district.— 2? Nepete,n., an Etrnscan town.— 3 to survey.— 4 ques- 
tidnes exercére, to preside at the trials.— 5 impersonal.— § just.— 7 Might not this be 
a genitive ? And to which rule would it belong, if it were a genitive ?— & suddenly.— 
9 to settle.— !° rogdre, to elect; properly meaning ‘to ask’, because the Senate had 
originally the appointing power, the people being only entitled to ‘ask for the appoint- 
ment’.— !! to fix, to appoint.— 12 to carry.— 13 hiberna. pl. t., winterquarters.— !4 for 
three days.— 1° days of prayer.— 16 literally: not far from thence where (not far from 
where).— !7 to build.— !8 locum capere, to select a spot, is a technical phrase, taken 
from the augural ceremonies.— 1° sacra facere, to perform religions services.— 2° sup- 

liex,— 21 to transport.— 22 viam munire, to mend a road.— 25 a herald.— 24 for asking 
eave.— 26 inhabitants of Apollonia,— 2° artillery.— 27 intended for.— 2° ad tuenda, 
to defend.— 2% devehere, to carry away.— °° optfer.an artisan.— 3! frequentdre. to 
people.— 83 to organize. Pard7ri is the predicate-infinitive of a subject-clanse.— 33 to 
appease (by religious exercises).— 34 victim.— 35 cedere, to slaughter.— 36 assembled. 
— ™ after scourging them.— 38 crux, cross.— 99 affigere, to nail.— 49 rogatidnem ferre, 
to take a vote.— 4! to flock together.— 4? jus dicere, to preside over the jurisdiction. — 
43 Surs evenit alicui, literally : The lot falls to somebody. The Roman high mavis- . 
trater of the same category divided their departments by lot. Translate ‘To him 
fell the department’. Urbana, belonzing to the city, must be rendered by compounding 
it with ‘ jurisdiction’.— ¢¢ retreat.— 45 to convey.— #6 the guilty.— 47 on each side.—48 tu 
Keep down.— 4° notable.— 5° informer.— 5%! citizenship.— 6? to enroll the army.— 
83 expounding.— 5 to proclaim.— °5 day of prayer.— 5° prodigy.— 57 erpidre aliquid, 
to expiate something.— 58 to take place.— 5 to forward.— % to store.— 6! race.— 
62 Juere aliquid, to atone for something. 
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facuia! simnus. Liv. 10, 28.— 28. Hec epolia insignia? sint pudlicis locis decorandis® 
b. 10, 39.— 29. Sempronius hoc maximum continendist in fide sociis vinculum esse 
censébat. Ib. 21, 52. 


Rem. 212. Rarely gerundials occur as PREDICATE-DATIVES, and in 
classical language (except in the phrase solvendo esse) always as gerun- 
dives, the copula denoting ability, or fitness to perform an action, as oners 
Serendo esse, to be able to bear a burden. 


Oss. 1. In anteclassical language the dative of the gernnd is made dependent on the 
copula with the force of an ordinary verbal noun, as: Quid modi est ductando, amando? 
Plaut. Acin. 1, 3, 17 (= Qui modus est ductationi et amori, or quem modum habet ducta- 
tio, etc. : see p. 81. no. 1).— In classical prose the following gerundive phrases occur as 

redicate-datives : Oneré ferendo esse (Liv. 2, 9; Ov. Met. 15, 403; Sen. Ep. 271; Ib. Ben. %, 

; Tb. Qu. N. 6, 22); hondri ferendo esse to be able to bear an honor, Liv. 4, 85; gratia 
referend@ esse, to be able to return a favor. Liv. 28, 25; restinguendo igni esse (uxed of 
things, adapted to extinguish a fire. Liv. 30, 6) ; cerlamini tolerando esse, to be able to 
Maintain a combat. Liv. 10, 5; @7i aliéno solvendo esse, to be able to pay one’s debts, Liv. 
31, 13; the gerund solvendo esse, to be solvent (Cic. Fam. 3,8, 2; Att. 13, 10, 3; Off. 2, 22, 
%9) 3 census censendo esse, to be subject to aseessment in the census, Cige Flacc. 32, 80)§. 
Post-classical authors, especially Pliny, use gerunds as predicate-datives ina passive 
sense, as Radix scolymi vexcendo est, the root of the scolymus is fit to be eaten (Plin. H. 
N. 21, 56, and often). Such usage is extremely rare in classical prose. 


Oss. 2. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PREDICATE-GENITIVE, AND THE PREDICATE-DATIVE 
OF GERUNDIALS, In both the real predicate is an idea understood (§ 466, 2). In the pred- 
icate-genitive of a gerund itis the idea of inatrumentality or means, such as the NOUN 
instrumentum or causa, of which the gerundial genitive must be considered an ATTRI- 
BUTR. In the predicate-dative the idea understood is an ADJECTIVE, such as tdoneus (At 
or ahle), of which the gernndial dative is an oBsecT, as: ‘ Decr&étum est ut ad tribfitum 
conferrent divites qui oneré ferendo easent, it was resolved that the rich who were able to 
bear the burden should contribute to the taxes. Liv. 2, 9. Sometimes either of these 
two forms may be used with equal propriety, as for instance in respect to medical reme- 
dies which may be represented as being apt to heal, or able (4. ¢., having the power to 
heal). Emplastrum quod puri movenio est, Cels. 5, 19 (a plaster good for removing an 
ulceration), where the genitive puris movendi would be equally proper. But generally 
the one case cannot be used in place of the other. In anamber of passages the reading 
is unsettled, eome manuscripts giving a genitive, others a dative. In other passages the 

enitive, if of the first declension, cannot be distinguished in form from the dative, 

‘he correct reading, or the case, respectively, may be easily determined according to 
the rules laid down above. Thus the passage Liv. 30,9: Pro se quisque que diutine 
obsididni (or obsididnis, according to other manuscripts) lolerande sunt ex agris con- 
vexére (every one took from the surrounding country what was‘ for sustaining a long 
siege’). All our grammarians give this passage with the dative reading, to illustrate 
the use of the gerundial dative. This is evidentiy erroneons, since Livy certainly 
did not mean to convey the idea that the things taken by the inhabitants were ‘ able to 
austain a siege’, He meant to say that these things were a MEANS for the inhabtianis 
to sustain the siege, and hence the genitive obsididnis is the only possible reading in 
the passage. Thus the passage quer above (p. 162, Ex. 8): AmbitidOnesa evertends 
reipublicie solent esse (Cic. Verr. 2, 53) is by sume grammarians, for instance Kihner, 
erroneously taken for a dative. 


Oss, 3. The expression solvendo esse is best explained by supplying the words eri ali- 
éno (debts), which are actually added Liv. 31,13. Thus it would become a gerundive 
phrase, and thereby the gerundial predicate-dative, for classical prose, would be exclu- 
nively assigned tothe gerundive pHrasEs, Most grammarians assert that the phrase 
only occurs with a negation (non solvendo esse, to be insolvent). But this is contra- 
dicted partly by the passage of Livy, partly by the use of the Roman jurists, who, in 
innumerable passages, use the phrase without a negation. See Ex, 7%. 


1. Experiendum® est sifne aliquis plebéjus ferendo magno hondri. Liv. 4, 35.— 
2. Aures mulierum exercitdéte’ oneri ferendo sunt’. Sen. Ben. 7, 9.— 3. Dictétor fretus 


1 A sin-offering.— 2 instgne, a badge.— * to decorate.—4 to keep.— 6 The import of this 
phrase is misunderstood by ail the interpreters of this passage. The meaning assigned 
to it above is not the original one.—* to try by experience.— 7 to exercise.— § The 
passage may be understood in two ways; by taking exerci/dte@ for an attribute of aures 
(the exercised ears, ¢. ¢., by car-rings), or by taking exerciidte sunt for a perfect pas- 
sive. Inthe former way, oneri ferendo would be a predicate-dative ; in the latter, not. 
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erat, legitum! etiamnunc? cerfamini® tolerando esse. Liv. 10, 5.— 4, Hisp&ni lsetitos sre 
dixérunt, Scipidnem dedrum benignit&te* esse gratia referenda. Liv. 28, %.— 5. Oppi- 
dani ea modo que restinguendo igni forent portantes, in agmen® Romanum ruébant*. 
Ib. 30, 6.— 6. Noli mirari quod Magius sponsor? Sunii factus est. Nimirum® id fuit: 
Solvendo non erat. Cic. Att. 13, 10,3.— 7. Quum inter fidejussOres® quidam solvendo 
. ese desiérunt, ea res!° ad onus?! ejus qui solvendo est non pertinet. Papin. Dig. 46, 1, 51. 


FE. REVERSED PHRASES AND GERUNDS IN THE ABLATIVE. 


1, Gerundial Ablative. 


§ 329. The regular meaning of the gerundial ablative is 
that of the MEANS and INSTRUMENT of an action. Exception- 
ally and very rarely it is used as &8 COMPLETING OBJECT of some 
of the verbs construed with an ablative case. But more fre- 
quently it denotes some’ of the adverbial ideas related to that 
of instrumentality, being especially used to indicate the rela- 
tion of mopauity. The form of the gerundial ablative is either 
that of a GERUNDIVE PHRASE, or that of a GERUND ABSOLUTE, 
or that of gerund with a TRANSITIVE OBJECT. 


Rem. 213. The use of the gerundial ablative as an ablative of the direct 
instrument or means is very frequent in all periods of the language, 
It is rendered by an English participial in ing, or by an abstract noun, after 
the preposition ‘ dy’, as 

Orator rem augére potest laudando, vituperanddque rursus adfligere, an orator can 
exalt a thing by praising (by praise), and lower it by censuring (by censure). Cic. Brut. 

12, 47.—OratiOnem Latinam nostris legendis efficies plenidrem, you will, by reading our 


writings increase your command of the Latin language. Cic. Off. 1, 1. (literally: make 
the Latin language fuller). 


If a gerundial ablative is dependent on a passive predicate, it often 
performs the functions of a passive agent, as : 


Hominis mens discendo alitur et cogitando, the mind of man is nourished by lIearn- 
ing and thinking. Cic. Off. 1, 30.—A sentence like this may in English be expressed 
actively by making the participial in ing the active subject (Thinking nourishes the 
mind). But in Latin a gerundial ablative can neither be changed into a enbject-nomi- 
native, nor intoa subject-infinitive. Hence English active sentences of this kind must 
eneys assume a passive form in Latin, unless a verbal noun exists which may be used 
as subject. [The sentence above we may express: ‘Cogitatio alit mentem’. But of 
the verb discere a noun cannot be formed. 


Oss. 1. The logical subject of the gerundial ablative mnst always be the same as the 
grammatical subject of the governing verb. Butif the governing verb is a passive, 
either its grammatical or ita logical subject (the doer of the action, or passive agent) may 
be the logical subject of the gerundial, as Pulvius fallendo impetrdvit, Fulvius succeeded 
by deceiving (é. ¢., he himself was the person deceiving). ites muniendo Hie ket 
the soldiera are occupied by fortifying (‘hey fortify). Urbs prodendo tradita est, the city 
was surrendered by treason (the citizens surrendered, and were those that committed the 
treason). Hence English sentences in which the aiepert of the participial and of the 
principal predicate are different cannot be rendered by gerundials. Thue the sentence 
‘ He perished by the See ofa pee cannot be rendered by ‘ Nave demergendda periit’ 
unless the person expressed by the subj 


2 His lieutenant.— 2 etill.— * contest.— 4 mercy.— § the lines.— * to rnsh.— 7 surety. 
—® Ironical particle: ‘The fact is’ etc. — ® bondsman.— !° fact.— 11 ad onus pertinet, 
falls to the charve, 
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Ons. 2. Hence, when words referring to the logical enhject of the gernundial, as ig ee 
and tpse, are combined with it, they do not aqree with the gerundial in the ablatire, but 
are placed in the nominative case, if the grammatical subject of the governing terb ie in 
that cuse: Callicrater, agendo apse Romane societatia caugam, effécit ut qui ab se dissen- 
serit adversue Romanos dicere vider@tur ; Callicrates, by pleading, Ninsel , the cause of 
the Roman alliance, made those who disagreed with him appear to speak against the 
Romans. Liv. 41, 24. 


1. Ludi et dies festi! aud habérent. voluptatis carendo magis intellexi qnam /ruendo. 
Cic. P. R. Q. 1, 3.— 2. Multi patrimonia? effudérunt® inconsulte* largiendo’. Cic. Off, 
2, 15, 54.— 3. Hannibal scripsit, Campanos folerando paucos dies, totam solutfiros® 
obsidignem, Liv. 26, 7.— 4. Blesius, docendo quam ea res patria salutiris? esset, per- 
vicit® ut presidium Panicum Marcello traderétur. Liv. 26, 38.— 5. Homines ad deos 
null& re propius accédunt (approach), quam salfitem hominibus dando®. Cic. Lig. 12. 38. 
— 6. Cresar dando, sublevando'®, ignoscendo ; Cato nihil largiendo'! ploriam adeptus est. 
Sall. Cat. 54. 3.— 7% Unam /egem follendo'? ceteras infirmabitis. Liv. 34, 3.— 8. Dux iile 
ex bellis della serendo'3 vivit. Liv. 21,10.— 9. Sic ulciscar!4 ea hominum genera singula, 
quemadinodum?!$ a quibneque sum provocatus!®, malos civis, rempublicam bene gerendos 
perfidos amfcos, nihil credendo. atque omnia cavendo; invidos, virtitiet gloris ser- 
viendo’? ; mercat6res!® provincidrum, rexocando (evs) domum, atqne ab eis provincia- 
rum rationes!® renetendo*®, Cic. P. R. Q. 9, 21.— 10. Gratiam nog inTre?! a Cesare de- 
Jendendda pace arbitramur. Cic. Fam. 4, 2.— 11. Milites fatigaiti per diem totum vid 
Jaciendd, a BojOrum rege prelio victi sunt. Liv. 33, 36.— 12. Consul, occupatus op- 
pugnandis Aftolicis urbibus, Philippum ad Thessalornm civitates misit. Liv. 39, 24.— 
13. L. Marcius omne tempus muniendis castris convehendisque?2? commeatibus®® con- 
sumpsit. Liv. 35, 37. 


Rem. 214. When the adverbial relation of MODALITY is expressed by the 
gerundial ablative, it generally has the force of a present participle used 
as an accessory predicate (3 461, R. 12), as Hannibal vincendo senex factus 
est (as if ‘vincens’ senex factus est) Liv. 30, 38, Hannibal, grew old as a con- 
queror,in the midst of victories, conquering. (See Ex. 1-4.) Here belongs the 
combination of the gerundial ablative with negations, when it is some- 
times an equivalent of the English participial after ‘ wzthouf, as: Litteras 
dedit non scribendo, he composed a letter without writing. See Ex. 10. 


Oss. 1. In this relation the gerundial ablative has often a pregnant meaning, combin- 
ing that of an ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE (of which it, sometimes, is almost an equivalent) with 
thatof agerundial. It may, then. often be resolved into clauses with conjunctions, for 
jnstance by while (Ex. 5. ti. 7), since (Ex. 8), after (Ex. 9). Sometimes it is chosen in 

lace of an ablative absolutive to impart the idea of necessity to the action, as: Tarde 

nde ad Maleam pervénit, (rahendis plerumque remulco navibus que cum commef&tu se- 
quebantur. Liv. 32, 16 (From there he came late to Malea, since the ships which followed 
with the supplies had mostly fo be lowed). 

Ons, 2. The gerundial ablative is (rarely) used instead of quam with a eubject-infini- 
tive, after comparatives, having thus the full force of a declined infinitive : Nullum offi- 
cium referenda gratid magis est necessarium, Cic. Off. 1, 15; no duty is more necessary 
than that of returning a favor (inst. of quam gratiam referre). 

Oss. 3. The pone ablative is very rarely used as a completing object of verbs, or 
asa limiting object of predicate-nouns or adjectives: Absti/it confinuando magistraitum, 
he desisted from prolonging his office, Liv. 9, 84.—Contentus possidendis agris, satisfied 
with holding lands, Liv. 6, 14.—Ut et doctrinw studiis et reqendd civitdte princeps esset 
(the first in the art of governing the state). Cic. Leg. 3, 6.—Cura censdrum non se tenuié 
eguestri ordine regendo, the care of the censors was not confined to disciplining the 
equestrian order. Liv. 24, 18.—Generally verbs and adjectives governing an ablative as 
completing object, cannot be construed with a gerundial ablative. Constructions such | 
as ‘prohibére aliquem diripiendo (instead of rapinis), or ‘pugnando opus est’, or ‘tmpe-— 
rando dignus est’, never occur. 

1. Invididsis?4 nominibus uteb&tur congul, seditidnem muliebrem?® appellando. Cic. 


1 festival.-— 2 palsimonium, fortune.— 8 effundere, to waste.— * injudicions.— 5 lar- 
giri, to be liberal.-— © solvere. to raise.— 7 bencficial.— ® to prevail.— ® salitem alicut 
dare, to make somebody happy.— !° to relieve.— 1! to grant.— !2 to set aside.—}8 to raise. 
— 4 uleisct aliguem, to take revenge on soumebody.— !5 as.— 36 to provoke.— 17 to live 
for.— 18 merchant.— !® acconnt.— 2° to require.— 2! gratiam inire ab aliquo, to oblige 
somebody.— 22 to convey.— 2% supplics.— 24 odious.— 26 womanish. 
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Off. 2, 4.— 2. Bocchus, reputando! que sibi_dudbus preeliis evenerant, quinque ex 
neceesariis? delézit quorum fides cognita erat. Sall. Jug. 103.— 3. Rex erercendo quotidie 
milites hostem opperiebatur’. Liv. 33, 3.—4. Camillus Arde dis hominibusque aceusandis 
senescébat‘*, Liv. 5. 43. 7.— 5. His rebue efficitur® ut dando et accijiendo, mutuanuis- 
que" Jacultatibus™ et commodandis® nulla re egeimus. Cic. Off. 2, 4.— 6. Mavistratus 
ouum ne danto neve petendd® neve gerendd’® neve peers potestdte. Cic. Leg. 3, 4.— 
"%. Medici toto corpore curando'!! minime etiam parti medentur. Cic. Tusc. 3, 34.— 
8. Hannibal, recordando que ipse in transitu Alpium tolerasset, nequa&quam?!? facilem 
transitum exspectabat. Liv. 27, 89.— 9. Denique Bomilcar, omnia tentando, socium sibi 
adjungit Nabdalsam. Sall. Jug. 70.— 10. Qui eet qui nudlis offlicii praceptis tradendis'* 
philosophum se audeat dicere ? Cic. Off. 1, 2. 


2) Ablatives absolute. 

§ $30. The AbLATIVEs ABSOLUTE (§ 395 foll.) must be con- 
sidered as one of the various forms which the Latin language 
has assigned to the PREDICATIVE PHRASES of several classes of 
dependent clauses. By this form the dependence of the clause 
is indicated, the ablative case of the phrase having the force 
of & SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTION. The subject of this pred- 
icative phrase is called sussECT-ABLATIVE, and the predicate, 


PREDICATE-ABLATIVE. 


ae the agreement of the predicate-ablative with the subject-ablative see § 396, 
and R. 35. 

Rem, 215. The ablatives absolute are, by their original conception reversed participial 
. phrases, expressing, like the gerundial ablative, and true to the fundamental meaning 
of the ablative case the CAUSE or MEANS Of an action. In this original meaning the 
ablatives absolute very frequently occur in all periods of the language, as: Neutram 
partem volébant potentidrem alterd oppressd fieri, they wished neither party to become 
the stronger by the crushing of the one. Liv. 42, 30. 

The cause and means of an action existing always previous to the action as such, this . 
grammatical form (with a perfect participle) was eminently adapted to indicate a TIME 
ANTERIOR to the main action and such relations which are analogous to those usually 
expressed by the ablative of substantives. Thus the ablatives absolute gradually be 
came a regular form for the predicative phrases of temporal, causal, conditional and 
modal clauses, and, in general, for all relations usually expressed by the English parti- 
ciple absolute. 


Rem, 216. The ablatives absolute are divided into five classes accord- 
ing to the different forms of their predicate-ablatives: 1) Ablatives 
absolute With PERFECT PARTICIPLES of transitive verbs, the subject-abla- 
tive being the transitive object of the active verb,* as legdtis dimissis, after 
the ambassadors had been dismissed ; 2) with PERFECT DEPONENT PARTI- 
CIPLES, us legdtis profectis, after the ambassadors had departed; 3) with a 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE (active or deponent), as militibus sequentibus, while 
the soldiers followed ; 4) with a PREDICATE-NOUN, or & PREDICATE-ADJEC- 
TIVE, as Cicerone consule, while Cicero was (is) Consul; fratre incolumi, 
while (my) brother was (is) safe; 5) with IMPERSONAL PERFECT PASSIVE 
PARTICIPLES of neuter verbs, as debelidio, after the war had been finished. 


1 To consider.— 2 relative.— * to await.—- « to grow old.— § it follows.— ® to borrow.— 
7 (our mutual) means. — § to lend.— ® to apply for.— !© to hold.— !1 to cure.— 12 by no 
means.— 13 (radere oficit precepta, to give rules on human duties. 

* This form of the ablatives absolute is always a eure evidence of the verb, employed 


as participle, being transitive, the same as with all reversed phrases with perfect parti- 
ciples or gerundivea. 
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(8 To these may be added the participles of the three periphrastic conjugations, 

. For the use of the gerundial ablative with the force of an ablative absolute sce R. 213, 

Obs. 1. For the nse of the participle in-tirus as abs. abl. see R. 159. For the use of the 
perfect participle with the torce of a periphrastic participle, see § 534. 


Oss. 1. The grammatical value of the two tenses in which the predicate-ablative may 
appear, is not to be taken as ABSOLUTE (in regard to the SPEAKER), but depends, as in 
infinitive clauses, on its relation to the principal predicate : 


(a) If the time of the action expressed by the participle is conceived as COINCIDENT 
with the time of the action indicated by the principal predicate, the PRESENT PARTI- 
CIPLE is used, and the construction must be active (but see Osa. 3 (@).) 

(0) If the time of the participial action is conceived as ANTERIOR to that of the prin- 
cipal predicate, the participle must bein the PERFECT, and the construction is PASSIVE 
(but see Oss. 3 (d).) 


The English equivalent of the PRESENT PARTICIPLE, if it is rendered by a participial 
construction, is likewise a present participle ; but if itis rendered by a finite clause, 
the tense agrees with that of the principal predicate, as: Celtibéri quiéti manent, Titu- 
rio obfinente provinciam, the Celtiberiaus remain quiet while Titurius holds (is holding) 
the province, (or Titurius holding the province); but: Celtibéri quiét: manédant (or 
manserant) Titurio obttnente provinciam, the Celtiberians remained (had remained quiet) 
while Titurius Aeld (was holding) the province, 

he English equivalent of the PERFECT PARTICIPLE (being likewise a PERFECT partict- 
ple if a participial construction is chosen) is generally a PLUPERFECT*, as: Concdlio 
dimisso legdti audit sunt, after the council had been dismissed, the envoys were heard 
(or ‘ the council having been dismissed etc.’). 

Oss. 2. Since ablatives absolute cannot generally be used to express coincident time 
passively, nor to express anterior time actively, Euglieh active constructions, in order 
to be rendered intu Latin ablatives absolute, must frequently be changed in regard to 
voice. (See § 531.) 

Oss. 3. EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULES IN Oss. 1 (a) and (3). 

(a) CoINcIDENT time may be expressed passively. if the action is conceived as a sTATE 

roduced by some former action. In this instance the PERFECT PARTICIPLE may be used 
in the quality of periphrastic present a) 506). as: Consule in Campania occupdto bellum 
tarde geritur, while the consul is occupied in Campania, the war proceeds slowly. (Here. 
the participle ovcupdto must be resolved into the periphrastic PRESENT occu pdius 
est.) If the principal predicate is a perfect (gestum est) the participle occupato 
is to be resolved into a peripbraatic imperfect (occupdtus erat, while he was occu- 


ied). 

(0) ANTERIOR time may be expressed actively by means of a few of the DEPONENT verbs. 
Thus are used the deponents mort. proficisct, tranagredi. egredi, reqredi, ingredi, and oriri, 
as : mortuo Tullo (Liv. 1, 32).—Pretoribusin rrovinciam profectis, after the pretore had 
departed for their provinces (Liv. 42, 18).—Vix transgressis eis, when they had hardly 
crossed (Liv. 43, 21).—Egrexsis Tiburtibus, after the Tiburtians had gone out (Liv. 7, 11). 
—Ipsis regressis in castra. after they had themselves returned to the camp (Liv. 22, 60).— 
Ingresso vere, ufter spring had commenced (Lucan. 10, 224).— Orla iuce, after daybreak 
(Liv. 24, 38; frequent in Cic.); prelio orto, after the battie had commenced (Liv. 42, 59). 


Ons. 4. Rarely deponent perfect participles in the construction of ablatives absolute, 
and in orditary Pane dig eae ae are used with PASSIVE meanings. ae d@ lis 
agris (Ces. B. G. 1, 11); libertatis dulcedine experta (Liv. 1, 17); tranegressis Apenninis 
(Liv. 10, 2%). Thus are used adeptus (Cic. Sen. 2) ; udius (Liv. 2, 17) and several others. 

Rem. 217. RELATION OF THE ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE TO THE PRINCIPAL 
SENTENCE. The Ablatives Absolute in regard to the principal predicate 
of the sentence must be considered as one single term (the same as all 
reversed phrases, § 191), of which the predicate of the sentence (princi- 
' pal predicate) is the governing word. The relation of the Ablatives Ab- 
solute to this governing predicate is always OBJECTIVE, and if they have 
the grammatical value of clauses, snch a clause must be considered as 
the object of the principal predicate. This objective relation is almost 
always an ADVERBIAL one, being that of TIME, MEANS, CAUSE, Or CON- 
pITION. Rarely reversed phrases with participial ablatives are used as Com- 


Seen sac Bk et 
*In freer style a past tense is frequently substituted for this pluperfect. Buta past 
tense, thus used, may always be replaced by a pluperfect. — 
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PLETING OBJECTS of the verbs or adjectives construed with the ablative 
cuse. 


Oss. 1. To the verbs and adjectives which are sometimes construed with snch particip- 
ial ablatives as completing objects belong gloridri, gaudére, opus est, contentua, and per- 
haps a few more, as: Null& re magis gloriantur quam decepto per indutias vege, they 
boast of nothing more than of having deceived the king by the armistice, Liv. 42, 47.— 
Si leges inIqum sunt, sequitur ut commutdtis nobis opus sit legibus, if the Jaws are unjust, 
it follows that there is a necessity Of our chanhing the laws. Cic. Clu. 55, 150.— Si con- 
tentus bene re gestd quiessct eo die; if, satisfied with having done [the thing] well (with 
his success), he would have rested on that day. Liv. 42, 59. Sometimes such construc- 
tions may be considered both as ordinary, or as reversed phrases, as : Civit&tes com- 
positd cum Philippo pace gaudébant, the states were delighted with the peace made 
with Philip; or ‘the states were glad that they had made peace with Philip’. Liv. 31, 15. 


Oss. 2. The natnre of the adverbial relation which ablatives ahsolute have in regard 
to their principal predicate, must generally be inferred from the requirements of the dis- 
course, the same az in the English participles absolute. The rules about the conjunc- 
- tions which have to he used if ablatives absolute are to be rendered bv clausesg, are modi- 
fied according to the different cLasst«s of the ablatives abeolute (see R. 224, 228). In this 
respect it is a rnle. common to all clauses, that conjunctions cannot generally be used in 
connection with Latin ablatives absolu/e, but must be underetood and supplied. Excep- 
tions to this rule occur, in good prose, in regard to the CoNCES8IVE conjunctions ets, 
quamquam (although), guamvis (however), and in regard to the comparative conjunc- 
tions quam (than, ag). sicut (as), quasi, velul, tamquam (as if) and nisi (except if), 
which are added to the ablatives absolute, the same as to finite clauses, if the relation 
of the ablatives ahrolute would be obscure or ambiguous withont them, as: Cum in 
expectatiOne senatus esseft, bello efsi non indicto, tamen jam decréfo, qui regum suam, 
Persei qui secutfri amicitiam essent, when the senate—‘the war being already decreed 
although not yet declared—waa expecting which of the kings would follow its cause, and 
which (would fullow) that of Perseus. Liv. 42, 19.—Velut dis simul cum patrid relictia, 
as if their gods had been abandoned (by them) together with their country. Liv. 1, 31. 
—Quod quasi deo tesie, promiseris, id tenendum est, what one has promised as if in the 
presence of God, muxt be kept.—Quamvis causd temere institatd, however rashly the 
matter may have been decided upon, Cic. Att. 9,6. See Cic. Verr. IT, 5,253 Att. 14, 14; 
Cres. B. G. 5,4; B.C. 1, 87; 2, 18; Liv. 33, 89. See B. V1. under the conjunctions mentioned. 


Oss. 3. The double function of ablatives absolute as grammatical objects, and ar clauses, 
ia blended in a peculiar and idiomatic manner if the subject-ablative is either an INTER- 
ROGATIVE OF & RELATIVE furm-adjective. In this instance the ablatives absolute are not 
confined to their own relation to the principal predicate, but (in the same manner as in- 
terrogative and relative objects) perform functions which affect the yrammatical form of 
the whole senteuce, é. ¢., they make their own governing sentence a relative clau~e, or 
an interrogative sentence, or an interrogative clause. If, in such instances, the ablatives 
abeolute may be rendered by verbal nouns, the construction can generally be imitated 
in English. But if, as it is often the case, such ablatives absolute must be rendered by 
CLAUSES Or by PARTICIPIALS ABSOLUTE, the sentence murt be often recast in Englis 
either by assigning the relative or interrogative function to a member of the principal 
sentence, or by making the abiatives absolute the principal sentence, and reducing the 
principal sentence to the form of a clause: 


1. RELATIVE CONNECTIONS: Ea est con&tus, guibus patefactis nullam sibi in posteruam 
dicnitaiis locum relfquit, he undertook things which, if known, would leave to his charac- 
ter no chance for the future (literally: He undertook those things after which having been 
made knmon, he left to himself no chance for the future). Cic. Fam. 1, 92.—Movebdatur 
Cesar mieericordia civium, guibus salvis atqgue incolumibus rem obtinére malébat. Ceexar 
wae seized with pity for the citizens whom he preferred to ¢ while at the same 
time accomplishing his purpose (literally: while who being safe and unhuri, he preferred 
to accomplish his purpose (vem oblinére). Ces. B. C.1,72. See p. 535, RB. 


2, INTERROGATIVE CONNECTIONS : Tu. guibue rebus gestis, guo hoste superdto concidnem 
donandi caus& advocdre ausus es? What have you done, what enemy have you conquered, 
to entitle you to call a meeting for decreeing presents to you? (literally: After doing 
what things, after conquering what enemy did you dare to call etc.) Cic. Verr. 3, 80. 


[Try to render the following sentences. both literally and idiomatically, according to 
the rules given above]: 1. Qua! frequentia? omnium generum prosequente’, creditis nos 


3 Make the ablatives abeolute the principal sentence.— 2 crowd.— *® to accompany. 
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Capna profectoa? Liv. 7,30.— 2. Vid&mna, quihus! exstinctis® oraforibue quam in paucis 
Fpes, quanto in paucioribus facultas qnam in multis sit andacia. Cic. Off. 2, 19.— 3. Grave 
ipsTus conscientia pondus est, gud suddtd3 jacent# omnia. Cic. N. D. 3, 35, 85. 

Oss, 4. The principal predicate on which ablatives absolute depend,is not always a 
finite verb; it may be an infinitive or participle, which may be itself a predicate-ablative, 
RO that two different ablatives absolute may be dependent one on the other. Such parti- 
cipial constructions, being dependent one on the other, must be generally recast in Eng- 
lish either by transforming the governing participial construction into a finite clause, or 
by giving to the dependent construction the form of a prepositional object. In these 
instances, as in all complicated constructions with ablatives abeolute, grammatical analy- 
sis ought tu be applied, as indicated for reversed phraxes in general (R. 193). 

Fa re constitii/d nullo ordine ex caatris egressi, fecérnnt ut consimilis fuge profectio 
viderétur, Having, according to thexe resolutions (literally: after resolving this thing), 
left the camp in disorder, they made their march appear like a flight. Caea, B. G. 2, 11. 
—Servius, concilidtd roluntile plebis aqro viritim divixo, ausus est ferre ad populum, 
Servius, having won the favor of the by dividing the land in equal shares, dared to 
apply to the governing ranks* etc. Liv. 1, 46. 

Often two different sets of ablatives absolute are not eubordinate, but co-ordinate to 
each other, which it is often difficult to distinguish, the co-ordination very frequently 
being asyndetict, as: Helvetii rejecto nostro equilitu phalange facta sub primam aciem 
nostra euccessérunt, the Helvetians, after routing our cavalry and having formed a 
phalanx, came almost up to our first ranks, Cres. B. G. f, 24. 


Rem. 218. The subject-ablative can never denote the same person or 
thing as the subject of the governing predicate. This subject can- 
not appear in the one of the two propositions as a noun, and in the other 
asa pronoun. Thus the sentence ‘ Sempronius came after he had been tin- 
formed that ete.’ could not be rendered Sempronius venit, eo certibre facto 
ete. Nor, if the sentence had the form ‘After Sempronius had been tn- 
formed, he came’, could we render it ‘ Sempronio certiore facto, venit. In 
such constructions ablatives absolute cannot be used at all, but the partici- 
ple must be added as an attribute to the subject-nominative, agreeing with 
it in gender, number and case: Sempronius, certior factus, venit (Sem 
pronius, having been informed, came). This construction of the par- 
ticiple, in order to distinguish it from the attribute-participle in reversed 
phrases, is called ‘ DIRECT PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION’. 

Oss. 1. Our grammarians forbid the use of ablative absolutes even when pro- 
nouns are OBJECTS Or ATTRIBUTES Of the principal predicate, laying down the rule 
tha! such pronouns are not permitted if they denote the same person or thing as is indi- 
cated by the subject-ablative. They require direct participial constructions for all such 
cases. Thus they declare the following construction as inelegant: ‘ Cesare certidre hac 
de re facto, leg&ti ad eum venérunt etc. (after Ca@sar had been informed of it, envoys 


came to him). Such constructions, however, are quite frequent in the very best 
writers, ax: 

1. Scuto5 ad Cesarem reldfo® inventa eunt in eo foramina? CXX. Ces. B. C. 3, 53.— 

2. Nec is® tantum fuit Cato, cujus® lingua vivo eo!® viguerit!!, Liv. 39, 40.— 38. Succeden- 

tibus'2 nostris Helvetii nosfros circumvenire cepérunt. Ces. B. G. 1,25.— 4. Crear con- 

vocatis AAdudram principibus graviter eos accleat, quod destitftus sit!®, Ces. B. G. 1, 16. 


1Abont the double interrogatives see § 421, R. 73. Translate by finite and co-ordinate in- 
terrozative Clauses, without subordinating conjunctions, The idea expressed by the 
abl. abs. must be indicated by introducing the attribute ‘ of the survivors’, to be attached 
to paucis.— 3 exstingui, to be extinguished, to depart lifey.— * by the noun removal.— 
4 to lie prostrate.— 3 shield.— ° referre, to bring.— 7 foramen, hole.— § euch a man, 
—°* that his.— 1° in his life-time.— 34 should have flourished-—— 3 to follow.— 13 left 
destitute. 


* In the earlier times populus was not the whole people, but only the Patricians. 

+ The omizsion of co-ordinating conjunctions in such participial constructions gener- 
ally indicates that one of the two constructions (either the first or the second) is con- 
ceived as prior in time to the other. , Be 
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— 5. Nemo erit qui credat, fe invifo! provinciam tibi eeze decrétam. Cic. Phil. 11, 10. 

— 6. Jngurtha, fratre meo interfecto, regnum ejus sceleris sui predam fecit. Sall. 

Jug. 14.— 7. dle libsnte? eripies mihi errdrem. Cic. Att. 10,4.— 8. Cesar obsidibus im- 
-ratis cen'um. hos AMaduis custodiendos tradit. Cas. B. G. 6, 4.— 9. Cursar princiibus 

Trevirorom ad se convocilis hos singillitim (singly) Cingetorigi concilidvit. Cres, 
. G. 5, 4. ° 


Ons. 2. But more usually, especially in the Latinity of the silver age, direct parti- 
cipial constructions are used in place of ablatives absolute to which pronominal ob- 
jects or attributes of the principal sentence refer. Inorder to change’ into this con- 
strnction, we strike ont the pronoun in the principal sentence replacing it by the 
noun which is in the form of the subject-ablative, and to which the grammatical 
form of the dropped prononn is given. With this nonn, the predicate-ablative is made 
to agree. Hence sentence No, 4 would be thus transformed: Casar conrocdtos idud- 
rum principes graviter acciazat. In sentences in which the enbject-ablative is itself a 
pronoun, this pronoun must be substituted for that of the principalsentence. Thus the 
poence No. 2 would be changgd in the following manner: Calo cujus vivi lingua vigu- 


Latin sentences construed according to this form must generally be rendered into 
English a3 if a construction of ablatives absolute were employed, as: Conantis (eos) dicere 
pronoa Ariovistus. Ces. B. G. 1, 47, when they were trying to speak, Ariovistus pro- 

ibited them (as ifthe construction were ‘ conantibus eis dicere Ariovistus prohihuit e08°) 


DIRECT PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS IN PLACE OF ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE.— 1. Nemo 
dubitavit quid in/erciiso® ab Theszalia exerci(ué patiendum fuerit. Liv. 44, 7.— 2. Paran- 
tibus jam oppngnare supervénits a Creiisa pretor. Liv. 42, 56.— 3. Orgetorigem damnda- . 
tum® poeena seqni oportébat ut igni cremarétur. Ces. B.G. 1, 4.—4. Hasitantibus® in 
responxo’, nt curif excederent® dictum (est). Liv. 42, 16.— 5. Progressts® quatuor millia 
passuum nihil optabilius!° erat quam redire. Liv. 44, 5.—6. Ex Corsic& subactd Ciceréjus 
In Sardiniam transmfIsit!!. Liv. 42. 7.—7. Ludos spectanti!? (Alexandro) nuntius letus 
affertur, Persas a suis esse xuperatos!§’, Curt. 3, 7,4.— 8. Hiec dicentis (Cliti) latus!4 
hasta tranefixit!® Alexander. Curt. 8, 1, 57.— 9. Alexander descendit in flumen, vixque 
ingressi'* subito horrore!’ artus rigére!$ ceepérunt. Curt. 3. 5. 3.— 10. Menddci!* homini 
ne verum quidem dicenti credere solémus. Cic. Div. 2, 146.— 11. Cassandro defuncto?® 
Philippus filius succédit. Just. 15, 4,— 12. ‘Talia agentem?! atque meditantem (Cxesa- 
rem) mors preevénit22, Suet. Cses. 44.— 13. Hannibal Gracchum in insidias inductum?3 
sustulit?4. Nep. 23, 5.— 14. Csesar imperfvit ut Helvetii reducerentur?®; reductos in 
hostium numero habuit?®, Ces. B. G. 1, 28 


Rem. 219. GRAMMATICAL FORM OF THE SUBJECT-ABLATIVE. Any word 
that may be used as subject-nominative (nouns, pronouns, absolute or 
disjurict adjectives) may be used as subject-ablative. Even indeclinable 
nouns and form-adjectives occur as subject-ablatives, as mille occlsis, cen- 
tum fere captis (Liv. 43, 23). But neither subject-infinitives, nor subject- 
clauses can be used as subject-ablatives, except some kinds of clauses 
which may perform the functions of » subject-ablative with impersonal 
passives as predicate-ablatives (see § 536, R. 234). Personal pronouns, 
which are often understood as subject-nominatives, cannot be dropped as 
subject-ablatives. Thus dico, I say, must take the form me dicente (not 
dicente alone) if it assumes the form of ablatives absolute. 


Exceptions. Nouns of general import, such as may be supplied with absolute adjec- 
tives (§ 353), pronouns of the third person, and absolute demonstratives, are some- 
times understood as subject-ablatives, Be gee when they are determined by a RELA- 
TIVE CLAUSE, which has then the force of an ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVE, a8 missis qui regem 
certidrem facerent, after persons had been sent who were to notify the king. Cognilis 


1 against thy will.— 2 with my ready perinission.— ? When they would have been cut 
off.— * supervenire alicui, to surprise somebody.— > when condemned.— ® when they 
he<itated . .. , they were told.— 7 responsum, answer.— 8 sce § 440, Rem. 45, 3 note 1. 
— * progredi, to advance.-- !9 desirakle.— 1! crossed his army.-- 13 to witness, fo be a 
epectator at.— 13 to defeat.— 14 la/us G. eris. side -- 15 transfigere, to pierce.— 16 when the 
governing word: of the participles are pronouns they are frequently dropped in this cone 
stroction, and must be supplied in the translation.— 17 a chill.— 18 rigére, to be para- 
lyzed.— 1® mendacious.— 2° defungt, to die.— 2! to agitate.— 22 to overtake.— 23 to lead. 
— 34 to crush.— 35 to take back.— 2¢ treated them az. 
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que transacta erant (inst. of cognitis eis rebua). after those things had been ascertained 
which had been transacted (after ascertaining what had been transacted). 


1. Hee parantibus his!, decem regii lembi? intrarunt urbem per fluvium. Liv. 44, 12. 
— 2. Compluribus his (populis) preeliis® pudsist, Cesar in fintas Vocontidrum pervénit. 
Ces. B. G. 1. 10.— 3. Caralitani®, simul’ ad se Valerium mitti andiérunt, nondum pro- 
Secto® ex Italif, su& sponte® ex oppido Cottam ejiciunt. Cees. B. C. 1, 30.— 4. Tertio 
die cum perveniseet ad Citium montem, vix transgressis!® propter altitudinem nivie, 
locum castris!! invénit. Liv. 43, 21.— 5. Adeo!? secréto regis curatio!3 fuit, admitten- 
tibus!4 neminem, ut fama mortuum (eum exge) perferret!®, Ib. 42, 16.— 6. Romanus 
imperator, Popillio relicto in custodia&'*® jugi!?, pramissis'§ qui repurgirent!® iter, ipse 
cum legionibus agmen?° ducit. Ib. 44, 4.— 7. Leg&ti senatum accendGrunt?!, reldtis 
ordine?? que vidiesent. Ib. 42, 25.— 8, Marcne et Acilius peractis que agenda in Gre- 
cid erant, principio?? hiemis Romam rediérunt, Ib. 42, 44.— 9. Cesar, depositis?¢ qui 
erant ex vulneribus segri, per Epirum iter facere?® coepit. Cua. B. C. 3, 78. 


Rem. 220. ADJUNCTS OF THE SUBJECT-ABLATIVE AND PREDICATE-ABLA- 
TivE. Both members of the ablatives absolute may take adjuncts, either 
attributes or objects, the same as the members of an ordinary pre- 
dicative phrase. The attributes of the subject, if they are adjectives or 
appositions, must ‘be placed in the ablative (but see Obs. 1). The predi- 
cate-ablative may be construed with completing objects, adverbial objects, 
object-infinitives, and with clauses, finite, participial, or infinitive. The 
completing and accessory predicates which may be connected with the 
predicate-ablative must be placed in the ablative, agreeing in gender and 
number with the subject, as Statu eddem manente, the condition (state) 
remaining the same. . Mure@na consule credto, Murena having been elected e 
consul. Humene pacatiore invento, after Eumenes had been found more 
peaceable. Liv. 37, 45. 


Oss. 1. When quisque or plerique, with the force of a partitive apposition (see 375, 
R. 36) is combined attributively with the subject-ablative, these wo : take Ne one of 
the NOMINATIVE, not that of the ablative (see R. 213, Oss. 2), The same is the case if the 
predicate-ablative has a reflexive object which is emphasized by ipee, as : 

Exercitus Herculis, amisso dace, ac muiiis sibi quis imperium petentibus, brevi 
dilabitur, the army of Hercules, after the lose of the leader, and since many claimed 
the command, each for himseff, was soon dissolved. Sall. Jug. 18, 3—Qui acie refuge- 
rant milites, missis perique armis. de castrorum defensidne non cogitabant, the soldiers 
who had fled from battle, ¢he most of them leaving behind thetr arms, did not think of 
a defence of the camp, Ces. B. C. 3, 95.—Q. Sempronius, caused tpse pro se dicta, quin- 
decim millibus ris damn&tur, Q. Sempronius, after having himself defended his 
cause (having been his own defender), is condemned to fifteen thonsand ares, Liv. 4, 44. 
—Dis auctoribus in spem suam quisque acceptis; After each had accepted the author- 
ity of the gods for his hope. Liv. 21, 45. 


Oss. 2. The adjuncts of predicate-ablatives are often very complicated. Combina- 
tions of this kind often belong to the most perfect specimens of Latin style (especially 
Ceaar being unsurpassed in the elegant and masterly use of this construction), while they 
are sometimes so repugnant to the English idiom that a literal rendering would make the 
period almost unintelligible, In sach instances the Latin sentence must be regniarly 
recast, by separatin the ablatives absolute and ajl their adjuncts from the principal part 
of the sentence, and: by rendering the whole complex of the ablatives absolute as an 
independent sentence. We add an example of this kind: 

Helvetii, (c) sen quod timore perterritos Rom&nos discedere a se existim#rent, (¢) eo 
magis quod pridie (/) superioribus locis occupatie preelium non commisissent, (d) sive 
eo quod re frumentaria iutercifidi posse confiderent, (6) commutato consilio atque itinera 
converso, (4) nostros & novissimo agmine insequi ac lacessere coepérunt. Ces. B. G. 1, 28. 


1 ‘ persons’.— ? small boats.— ‘abl. of means: in several battles.— ¢ pellere. 
to aia Ply, Bee (plur.), territory.— ® inhabitants of Caralis, the modern Cagliari.— 7 as 
soon as.— § supply ¢0,i.e., Valerio.— ® of their own accord.— 1° transgredi, to CrOSss $ 
supply eis, 4. é., the soldiers.— 1! for & camp 5 i. €., faciendis.— 12 80.— 13 the cure.— 
14 supply * his friends’, ‘those about him’,— Ferre, to report.— 16 for the guarding. 
— 17 jugum mountain-chain.— 78 to send ahead.— }° to clear,— 20 the army.— 2! @eccen- 
dere. to inflame.— 2? in succession.— %* beginning.— 2 to leave behind.— 28 to march. 
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.On the principal sentence (a) are first dependent the ablatives absolute (0) commutdto 
. . . converso (after having modified their plan and changed the direction of their march). 
The disjunctive co-ordinate clanses (c) and (a) seu a timbre nerterritos .. . existima- 
rent. and sive eo quod... confiderent, are causal clauses dependent on the ablatives 
absolute (having changed the plan either becanse they believed that the Romans were 
turning their march from fear, or because they trusted that they, the Romans, mizht be cut 
off from theirsupplies). The clause (e) eo magis quod... commisissent, ia a cansal 
clause subordinate to the first of the co-ordinate clauses (c) (the more because they had 
not accepted a battle). The ablatives absolute (f) superioribus locis occupatis olthonen 
they had occupied commanding positions), is a concessive clause, dependent on the 
second co-ordinate clause (d@).—This period literally rendered would make a hareh 
English construction. Evidently the ablatives absolute (6) must be scparated from the 
rest of the sentence, and be made independent of it, because several clauses, partly sub- 
ordinate one to the other, are dependent on it, and theze in a literal translation, might 
be taken for dependencies of the principal predicate. * The Helvetians, either because 
they supposed the Romans were rebrenuing from fear, especially since on the previous 
day, although in possession of commanding positions, they had declined battle, or 
because they were confident that they would cut them off from their supplies, modified 
their plans, and changed the direction of their march. Soon they began to press on our 
troops, and to engage them ijn their rear. 


Rem. 221. Ablatives absolute of all classes are rendered in one of the 
following three ways: 1) by the English participles absolute; 2) by finite 
clauses with a conjunction ; 3) by prepositional expressions with a verbal 
noun, either the participial in‘¢ng or an ordinary substantive. 

Ge Thus the phrase navibus amissia may be respectively rendered 1) having lost 


the ships; the ships having been lost ; 2) after (when, since, becanze, if, althongh) the 
ships had been lost ; 3) after (by, on account of, considering) the loss of the ships. 


§ SB. In ablatives absolute of the first class (with perfect 
passive participles, R. 216), the Latin PasstvE construction 
is generally changed into an English active one if the passive 
agent (logical subject with ‘ dy’) of the participle denotes the 
same person or thing as the GRAMMATICAL subject of the princi- 
pal predicate. | 


Rem. 222. The passive agent of the predicate-ablative, if it denotes the 
same thing or person as the grammatical subject of the principal predicate, 
is ee UNDERSTOOD in Latin, being never indicated by pronouns or 
form-adjectives referring to the subject (such as abd eo, ad his etc.)." In 
this instance the English idiom requires a change of the Latin passive 
into an active construction, as : Divico hoe responso dato discessit, Divico 
left after he had given (or having given) this answer, or Having given this 
answer, Divico left (literally : after this answer had been given [by him)). 
Ces. B.G. 1,14. This form, in historical style, is the most usual one in 
which ablatives absolute occur. 

Oss. If English active participial constructions (or their equivalent clauses) whose enb- 
ject is the same as that of the principal predicate, muet be rendered by Latin perfect 


participles (R. 216. Obs. 1), we must distingnish whether the English participles have 
transitive objects (in the LATIN sense), or not. 

1. If the English participle is without a transitive object, it cannot be rendered by 
ablatives absolute, the attempts of some ancient. Latin writers to introduce for this pur- 
pore a construction with impersonal ablatives absolute having proved abortive. (Sce R. 
234.) We must in this instance either use a pIREcT participial construction (R. 217, 
Obs, 2) if a DEPONENT verb is available, or elee employ a clause in lieu of a participial 
construction, as: CaTILINK, having returned To THE CITY, ASSEMBLED HIS FOLLOWERS, 
Catilfna, ad urbem_ regressus (from the deponent regredi) suos convocavit. Here we 
can neither say Catilina Hit ge (which would be against R. 218), nor Catiind ad urbem 
redito, nor Catilina ad urbem reditus (both of which expressions would contain personal 
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passives formed of neuter verbs). But we may eay Calilina postquam ad urbem rediit, 
which form must be used if there ia no deponent verb available. 

2. If the paruciple has a transitive object (the subjects being the same), a participial 
construction may be employed in two ways: (a) when a deponent verb is available, we use 
& DIRECT participial construction (the same ae in the case Ne. 1), but not an ablative 
absolute, ax: Cassar having promised help, &8NT AN ENVOY TO ARIOVISTUS, Cresar au- 
xiliam pol/ici‘us (from the deponent. pollic&ri) legitum ad Ariovistum misit (not auzilio 
pollicito, which would vive to the deponent participle a pa-sive meaning). (d) When no 
depenent verb is available, we must change the construction of the participial clause 
passivey by turning the transitive object into a subject. the active subject becoming 
the passive agent. Thus, by using the verb promittere inetead of pollicéri in the pro- 

osed sentence, we change ite construction into ‘Czar, help having been promised by 

im, SENT AN AMBASSADOR’. Leaviny out the passive agent ab eo (by him) according to 
R. 222, we translate: Cesur auxilio promisso legatum misit. We may. indeed, even here 
employ a clause with postgquam, which form may often be preferable from rhetorical 
reasons. Such &@ reason may be found in a logical impropriety to make the transitive 
object a passive subject. Thus the following sentence ‘ THE CONSUL, after (upon) per- 
ceiving the enemy, ORDERED A RETREAT’ may be expressed either: Consul, conspicatus 
hostIs, Sis aoe canere juseit (using the deponent conapicdri), or, Con sul, postqguam hos- 
tis conspexit, receptui etc. But it would be less elegant to use ablatives abrolute (by 
means of the transitive active conspicere): Consul hostibus conspectia, although the con- 
struction would be perfectly correct from a merely GRAMMATICAL point of view. 


1, Cesar, necessariis rebus imperitis, ad lezibnem decimam devénit!. Ces. B. G. 2, 21. 
— 2. His rebus celeriter adminis'rdtis? ipse ad exercitam contendit’. Ib. 3, 9.— 3. Com- 
pluribus expugndatis oppidis Ceesar statuit exspectandam classem. Ib. 3, 14.— 4. Fama 

ercrebuerat4 Cresarem fugere. pene omnibus copits amissia. Ib. B. C. 3, 79.— 5. Ceesar 

oluséno mandat ut, explordtiaS omnibus rebua, ad xe quam primum revert&tur. Ib. B. 
G. 4, 21.— 6. His Caesar® cognitis milites aggerem? comportare® jubet. Ib. B. C. 8, 62. 


Rem. 223. If the passive agent of the predicate-ablative is not the same 
with the grammatical subject of the principal sentence, the Latin passive 
construction is retained in English. Even in this instance the passive 
agent is generally wnderstood in Latin. If, for the sake of clearness, it is 
required to mention the doer of the action, the passive agent takes its 


usual form with ad and the ablative. 

Legationibus dimissis (i. ¢.. a sendtu) Harpalus in Macedoniam regresens est, the am- 
Dassadors having been dismissed, Harpalus returned to Macedonia. Liv. 42, 15. Tyra@- 
occupitis animis ab Eumene rege. omnis defensio legatOrum respuebatar, the minds 
being (having been) preoccupied by king Eumenes, all defence o the envoys was re- 
jected. Liv. 42, 14. 

1. Omni Gallia pacdtd, ab eis nationibus que trans Rhenum incolébant?® leg&ti ad Cse- 
sarem misxsi sunt. Cres. B. G. 2, 35.-- 2. Crelensibus'! cum hoc responso dimisséis, Chalci- 
denses!? vociti sunt. Liv. 43, 7.—8. Vejis!$ capfis sex tribdnos militum consulari potestite!4 
insequens!§ annus habuit. Liv. 5. 24.—4. Signo dato undique!* simul clamor ingene oritur, 
Sall. Jug, 57, 83.— 5. Hac oratidne’’ habild'® mirum in modum converse!® sunt omnium 
mentes. Ces. B. G. 1, 41.— 6. Interfecto IndutiomaGro, ad ejus propinquos a Treviris 
imperium defertur?°, Cees. B. G. 6. 2.— 7. Hac oraltione ab Divitiaco habila omner aux- 
ilium a Cweeare petere ccepérunt. Ces. B. G. 1, 32.— 8. Confirmala re ab exploratoribus®! 
omnem equitétum (Czesar) premisit?2, Ib. 2, 11. 

Oss. It is unusual to refer by pronouns or demonstratives dependent on the predicate- 
ablative to the grammatical subject or other members of the principal sentence. Such 
pronouns or demonstratives are regularly left out, and must be supplied according to the 
requirements of the text. 

1. Hannibal spe potiundse Nole ademptd (i. e., ei) Acerras recessit. Liv. 28, 17.— 
2. Legati, ed re permissd (é. ¢., eis) diem concilio constituérunt. Cees. B. G. 1, 30.— 


1 Devenire ad, to go to meet.— ? administrare aliquid, to attend to something.— ° to 
hasten.— ‘4 percrebescere, to become frequent, to be multiplied, to be spread about.— 
§to examine. The passive agent is identical with the subject of revertatur, being con- 
tained in the verb.— § The subject of the principal predicate is sometimes placed be- 
tween the two terme of the ablative absolute, if it 1s identical with the passive agent 
understood. —7 material for the rampurt.— ® to carry.— ® pacare, to reduce (lit. * to make 
peaceful *).— 1° to live.— }! the Cretans.— 12 those of Chalcis.— 15 § 38, 3.— 14 military 
tribunes with consular power.— '® next.— 1§ everywhere.— 17 address.— 18 to deliver. 
— 19 convertere, to change.— 2° to confer, § 427, R. 11.— 2! scout.— 22 to send in advance. 
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3. Anaxagoram ferunt, annuncidld (i. ¢., ei) morte filii dixisse: Sciébam me genuisse 
mortaélem. Cic. Tusc. 3, 30 


§ 532. The clauses by which ablatives absolute with per- 
fect participles may be rendered, or by which English par- 
ticipial constructions, employed in rendering the ablatives 
absolute, may be replaced, are 1) TEMPORAL, 2) CAUSAL, 3) CON- 
DITIONAL, 4) CONCESSIVE. 


Rem, 224. The TEMPORAL CLAUSES, corresponding to such ablatives 
aosolute, take the conjunctions after or when (properly with a pluperfect). 
To this class belong most of the instances of ablative absolute construc- 
tion. 

If the ablatives absolute are the exponents of CAUSAL CLAUSES, the 
conjunctions since or because (with a pluperfect, or respectively a perfect) 
are employed, as | 

Romani veteres regen&ri volébant. libert&tie dulcedine nondum expertd, the old Ro- 
mane willed that there should be kings, having not yet experienced the sweetness of 
frecdom (since they hod not yer experienced etc.), Liv. 1, 17.—Flamininum Celius re/i- 
gidne neglecta cecidisse ape Trasiménum ecribit. Celins writes that Flamininus had 
ene ao a laa at lake Trasimenus because he had neglected his religious duties. 

CONDITIONAL CLAUSES take the conjunction 7f. They may be hypo- 
thetical clauses, or contain ordinary conditions, most penerally referring 
to future events which must hare happened before the principal action 
can take place. In this relation the perfect participle has the force of a 
FUTURE PERFECT, while in the hypothetical signification the perfect par- 
ticiple is employed with the force of a PLUPERFECT or IMPERFECT 8UB- 
JUNCTIVE (Ex. 5). 


Hac oratidne adducti inter se fidem dant, et regno occupdto tottus Gallise sese pottri 
pore sperant, induced by this address they pledged their word to each other, and 

oped that they would be able to eoques the whole of Gaulif (after) they would have 
seized royal power. Ces B.G.1,3.—Si responderint se tmpunitdte propositd factdros 
quod expediat. facinordeos se fatentur, if they shall have answered that they would do 
what is expedient if tmpunily should be (would have been) secured lo them, they ac- 
knowledge thereby that they had bad designe. Cic. Off. 3, 9. 


If equivalent to CONCESSIVE CLAUSES, ablative absolutes are rendered 
by although, (Ex. 8) or even tf (Ex. 7). 
Tot millia latrocinantur morte propositd. eo many thousands Rr ctise robbery 
although death has been placed before them (is in store for them). Cic. N. D. 1, 86. 
In connection with nondum or virdum ablatives absolute are some- 
times rendered by a temporal clause with ‘ before’, as 
eee nondum confectd, before winter was over (before the close of winter). Cas. B. 
. 6, 3. 
te" Render the following sentences both by English absolute participles, and 
by finite clauses with the conjunctions required by the sense. 


1. Ex decem captivis novem revertérunt Carthaginem, rela senaitu non #petrdld. 
Cic. Off. 3, 32.— 2. Anxur brevi? receptum est, neglectis die festo® custodiis urbis. Liv. 
§. 13.— 3. Vos, datd facultdte4, vobiz consulite! Crs, B. G. 7, 50.— 4. Ceesar hance epis- 
tolam Grecis conscriptam4 litteris misit. ne. intercep(d® enis/old. nostra ab hostibus con- 
silia cognoscerentur’, Cees. B. G. 5, 48.—5. Queenam solilicittido® vexdret® impios subld(o) 


1 The object of their mission.— ? soon.— 3 on a eu day.— * opportunity.— § written 
in.— * to intercept.— 7 cognoscere, to learn.— ® anguish.— ® torment.— 1° follere, to re- 
move. ; 
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supplicidrum! metu ? Cic. Leg. 1, 14.— 6. Concesso peccito®, difficile est, ab ee qui 
peccati vindex? esse debet, ut ignoscat impetrare. Cic. Inv. 2, 34.-- 7. Navis motum 
et cursum retinet suum, intermésso* impetud pulsiique® remorum?. Cic. Or. 1, 33. 
— 8. Romani, superioribus locis occupdtis, prelium non comimisérunt. Cres. 4. G. 1, 23. 


Liem, 225. Instead of a clause prepositional expressions with participials 
in tng or other verbal nouns are frequently employed. The prepositions 
most generally used in rendering ablatives absolute with perfect partici- 
ples are after (upon), by, with, without (in connection with a negative, see 
R. 236, ons.), for (on account of’), and under, as : 


Persudsit eis ut oy sages vicisque exustis und proficiscerentur, he persuaded them to join 
in the expedition after burning (having burned) their towns and hamlets, Crea, B. G. 
1, 5.—Nihil amittitur dato spatio, nothing is lost by giving time. Liv. 87, 36.—Fide pu- 
blicd interpositd, upon pledging the public faith. Sal). Juz.— Lumintbus amiesis, after the 
loss of his eyes.—Theb&ni nonnihil et damndtis principibus et restiiitis exsulibus suc- 
ceneébant, the Thebans were somewhat angry for (on account of ) the condemnation 
of their leaders and the reinstatement of the exiles, Liv. 42, 46.— His exceptis, with the 
exception of these. Cic, Off. 2, 3.—Non expectdto solis ortu Classe in Samum tra- 
jecérunt, without expecting sunrise, they croseed over to Samus, Liv. 87, 12.—Nullam 
pen ag tae omisso, without interrupting their march during any time of the 
night. 8. B. G. 1, 20. 


Ons. Often the predicate-ablative itself has the force of & preposition, in the rame 
manner as the participles adductus, inductus, permotus in the direct participial construc- 
tion (R. 125). Thus a greatnumber of idiomatic phrases are formed, as @iligentiad ad- 
hibita with diligence or care (literally 6 having employed diligence’), interpositd mora, 
after soine delay (literally ‘having placed a delay between’) ; nulla interposttd mora, With- 
out any delay, Cres. B.C. 3,755; re bene gestd, after a successful campaicn (literally ‘ hag- 
ing varried out the thing succersfully’) Cic. Planc. 25, 61 ; clamére sublato, with shouts, 
Cees. B. G. 6,8; clade accep/d, by a defeat ; pecunid acceptd, for a conxideration, Cic. OfF 
3, 22. Here belongs Ceesar’s fuvorite expression * intermisso (tnterjecto) tempore or 
spatio’, after eome time (later). Other idiomatic expressions in the form of a lativer 
absolute with perfect participles have their origin either in technical usage. or in the 
peculiar brevity and conciseness by which this form invited the people to condense ideas 
through it, for which we must substitute different forme, To the former belongs the 

hrase signis colldtis pugnare, to fight a pitched battle (for inst. Liv. 45, 1), signa conferre 
being used of the general attack, in which the sTaNDARDB (signa) of hoth armies met (con- 
Jerre). To the latter kind belong for inst. the phrases causd cognild, after a previous ex- 
amination, Ces. B. G.1, 19; equo admiszeo or cildio, at full gallop, Ib. 1, 22; desperata 
salite, out of despair, Ib. 6,5; additd or adjunctd uliqua ré, including a certain thing. 


te The ablatives absolute in the following sentences must be rendered by 
prepositional expressions. 

1. Pompéjus, equam nactus, detractis® insignibus® imperatdris!® decumang?1! porta, se 
ex caxtris ejéciti2, protinusque:? equo citato Larizsam contendit. Ces. B. C. 3, 93. 
— 2. Que est tanta airocitas!* hujus cane (case), quod omnibus forensibusi5 negotiis 
intermissis'* nnum hoc judicium?? exerce&tur 18? Cic, Ce]. 1, 1.— 8. Victor Tarentfnue)® 
in tarb&tam2° duce amisso navem tranegressns?! est. Liv. 26, 39.— 4. Plus adipiscére re 
explicdtd boni quam addubitdtd?2 mali. Cic. Off. 1, 24.— 5. Pericles solig obscuratidne23 
territos, redditis?* ejua rei causts, metu liberfvit. Qu. 1, 17.— 6. Quid est?5. quum pau- 
peres divitibus esse squalls velImus, cur illos sumtu ad sacra2® ad@dito deGrum aditu 
arceimus?? ? Cic. Leg. 2, 10.— 7. Consul, prima luce caduceatére?® datis?9 induliis di- 
misso, frumentando®® dies aliquot consumpsit. Liv. 31, 39.— 8. Preetor neutrad impetrata 
re in provinciam redit. Liv. 42, 9.— 9. Alter pretor, consumpta estites! recognos- 
cendis®? agris, ne visd quidem provincia sud Romam rediit. Ib.—10. Legiati, nullo in pre- 


en Pe ee ee = a a 


1 Punishment.— 2 offence.— ® avenger.— ‘ to interrupt.— 5 force,— ¢ moving power, 
— 7 oar.— ® see § 482, R. 68.— ° insigne, a badge.— 1° render by the adjective imperato- 
rial.— 1! the decuman gate of the camp, the main entrance placed at the side farthest from 
the enemy.— 12 se ejicere, to rush out.— 38 protinus, forthwith.— 14 ,enormity. Que 
tantais a peculiar combination of form-adjectives which cannot be literally rendered 
(literally : What so great enormity), transl. What is there 80 enormous in etc.— 15 judicial. 
— 16to suspend ; suspension.— !" trial.-- 18 to transact.— 19 Tarentian.—?° to throw into 
confusion. — #1 ¢ransgredi, to step over.— 22 to doubt.— 28 eclipse.—24 cqusam reddere, 
to explain a reason.— 9° quid est cur, what is the reason that.— 2° sumtum ad sacra ad- 
dere, to tax religious worship.— 27 to keep from.— 28 a herald.— 2° to grant.— ®° to forage. 
81 summer.— 82 to examine, 
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.sentid responso dato, eos se Chalcidem! sequi jussérant. Liv. 42, 43.— 11. Spero te dilé- 
gentia adhibitd firmidrem fore. Cic. Fam. 16, 11.— 12. Panetium nos correctidne® 
quadam adhidilé potissimum secfiti sumus. Cic. Off. 3. 2.— 13. L. Philippus tulit sen- 
tentiam?® ut civitates quas L. Sulla unid acceptd liberavisset rnrsus essent vectiga- 
les‘. Cic. Off. 3, 22.— 14. Amicitié haud scio an exceptd sapientid quicquam melius 
sit hominia dis immortalibus datum. Cic, Am. 6, 20..— 15. Cesar triduo® inlermisso 
cum omnibus copiis Helvetios insequi® cepit. Ces. B. G. 1, 26. 


Rem. 2%. When of two connected sentences the one has happened before the other, 
the English frequently ignores this fact, connecting the two sentences by a simple co-or- 
dination. The Latin, in this instance, rarely employs the form of co-ordination, but 
ewe to that predicate which is prior in time the form of a perfect participle. When 

oth sentences have the game transitive objects, this participial constrnction is a direct 
one: else ablatives absolute are used, as ‘Scipio TOOK THE CITY AND PLUNDERD IT’, 
Scipio urbem captam diripuit.— ‘Scipio TOOK THE CITY AND SOLD THE INHABITANTS A8 
SLAVES’. Scipio urbe ca civls sub cordné& vendidit. Often a co-ordination is applied 
in addition to the participial construction, as: * Scipio urbem ceptt captamque diripuit’. 


1. Leg&iti venérunt Thesgalorum ad Antiochum, orantes ut remdtoerercilu per lezitos 
secum discepta&ret’. Liv. 36, 9.— 2. Cesari in animo fuit (Ca@sar intended), conjuncto 
exercitu cum Domitio per Illyricum® Italiz subsidio® proficisci. Cres. B. C.. 3, 74.— 
8. Triginta tyranni plurimOrum civium bona publicdta’® inter ee divisérunt. Nep. 8, 1.— 
4. Manlius Galum in conepectu dudrum!! exercituum cesum!3, torque! spoliavit. Liv. 
6, a °: Romulus Ceninensium!* exercitum fundit'5 fugatque, fusum persequitur. 

v. 1. 10. 


§ S33. Ablatives absolute with PRESENT PARTICIPLES (both 
active and deponent) agree in respect to VoIcE with their Eng- 
lish equivalents, being always active in both languages. They 
are more rarely rendered by English absolute participial con- 
structions than by FINITE CLAUSES and by verbal nouns with 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Rem, 227. When ablatives absolnte of thia class are rendered by English absolute par- 
ticipial constructions, the see Se is always active and present.* When finite clauses 
are applied, their predicate is either in the present or past tense according to the tense 
of the principal predicate (R. 216, Obs. 1). ‘he finite verb is very frequently in the pro- 
gressive form in English. 


Rem. 228. The cLavusEs by which ablatives absolnte with present participles are ren- 
dered, are the same as thore with perfect participles, except that the temporal clanses 
take the conjunctions while or when, which are most frequently applied in this con- 
struction. ext to ‘while’ and ‘when’, the conjunction ‘since’ is mort frequently 
used, a purely conditional and concestive meaning being the rarest. Sometimes tho 
present ablatives abeolute may be rendered by modal clauses with ‘so that’. 

Dumnorige licente, nemo contra licéri audet, while Dumnorix is bidding, nobody 
dares to bid againet him. Cv. B. G. 1, 18.—Praeunte verba pontifice id votum snscep- 
tum est. that vow was made, the pontiff repeating first the words, or * while the pontiff 
was repeating the words’. Liv. 42, 28.—Cedentibus neuiris.ex parte ulraque primores 
cecidérunt. neither party retreating (since neither party retreated), the first in rank fell 
on each side. Liv. 42, 7.—Animo vano ac valente, oratio quoque robusta ect virtls est, 
Uf the mind is sound and vigorous, language also is strong avd manly. Sen. Ep. 114.— 
Marius per omnis tribus tribfinus militam declaratus est, plerizque faciem ejus tgvo- 
rantijus, Marius wae declared military tribune by all tribes, although most people did 
not know him by face. Sall. Jug. 63, 4.—In conspectu steterant, d@irimente amni, they 


1Nom. Chalcis.— 2 modification.— 8 sen/entiam ferre, to make a motion (in a debate). 
— 4 rectigdlem ease, to pay taxes or tribute.— § (riduum, a space of three days.— * to 
pursue.—7 to transact, to settle the points in dispute.— ® Hlyria.— ® abstract datives as 
accessory predicate ; tranel.: ‘to carry help to Italy’.— '° to_confixcate.— 1) the two 
armics.— !2 cedere, to kill.— }8 torques, a neck-chain.— 14 the Cuwninenres.— !§ to rout, 


* Sometimes, however, it is more idiomatic, to change even these constructions pas- 
sively in English; and, vice versa, Envlish pregent passive participles must be changed 
into Latin actives in order to be rendered by this form of ablatives absolute. But the 


instances where this happens cannot be reduced to 2 rule. 
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stood in sight (of each other), 0 that the stream separated them (the stream separa- 

ting them). Liv. 42, 39. 

C27" Translate both by finite clauses and by absolute participial constructions, as 
far as the Enclieh idiom permits : 

1. Sallustio vigente!, amputatwz? sxententix3 et obscirat brevitaes fuére pro® cultu. Sen. 
Ep. 114.-- 2. Novis rem publicam gerentivus7 nonne tog? arma ceasérunt? Cie. Off. 1, 22. 
— 3. Rex copias adm6vit?, see ee cum aqua sequentibus, Liv. 42, 57.— 4. Mirus inva- 
ferat!! furor etiam eis qui boni habebantur, me clamante nihil esse bello civYli miserius. 
Cic. Fam. 16, 12.— 5. Hicétas Syracusius!? dicit, qunm terra circa axem se convertat 
eadem effici!? quiel* si stante’® (errd celum moverétur. Cie Acad. 2, 89.— 6. Ile vir 
utilitatem sequi!® videbatur, sed ea nulla erat, repugnante!? honestdte'®, Cic. Off. 8, 11.— 
% Pompitjo deprecante** accepta lex von est. Cic. Off. 3, 30.— 8. Ignorante?® rege uter 
eset Oretes: Pyiades Orestem esese esse dixit. Cic. Am. 7, 24.— 9. Viri illi, me defen- 
dente?!, capitis judiciis sunt liberati??, Cic. Prov. Cons, 10, 24.— 10.Jam motus?® erse 
Ceeperant, discedentivus?4 a societate?’ BoeotGrum qguibusdam populia. Liv. 42, 43.— 
11. Thebe in mavno motu sunt, a/iis ad regem trahentibus civititem. aliis ad Romanos. 
Ib. 42, 44.—- 12. Nihil potest eventre nisi2® caused antecedente??, Cic. Fato 34. 


Rem. 229. In order to render ablatives absolute with present participles, prepositional 
expressions are far more frequently used than with ablatives absolute formed by perfect 
participles. The prepositions used are: during, in, by, under. with. without (with ne- 
gations) against (with negations or with participles implying a negation), although, and 
sometimes on, at, notivithstanding. The participle is then rendered by a participial in 
ing or (more frequently) by an ordinary verbal substantive. The subject-ablative is 
generally turned into a possessive attribute, or into an objective case after of. If the 
gsubject-ablative is a pronoun or an equivalent demonstrative, an Envlish possessive mast 
be nsed, as: Cicerdne suadente. by Cicero's advice (by the advice of Cicero); militibus 
scientibus, with the knowleve of the soldiers; eo (illo) imperante. under his command; 
me permittente, with my permission; quo progrediente, in the course of which; fe dissua- 
dente, against thy advice; multis minifantibus, notwithstanding (in spite of) the threats 
of many. Here belong a great number of idiomatic phrases, as ineunte etdte, in earl 
youth; tneunte wstate, in the beginning of summer; me vidente, within my sight; 
audiente, within his hearing: repuynante naturd, contrary to nature; anno vertente, in 
the course of the year (Cic. N. D. 2, 20). 

Defectio egolis quae Astyage reqnante facta est, the solar eclipse which happened 
during the reign of Astyaves, Cic. Div. 1,49.—Neminem nist juvante deo singuiérem 
virum fuisse credendum est, we must believe that no one has been a distinguished 
man without the help of God. Cic. N. D. 2, 66. 


1. Gerimnus dis juvantidbus bellum. Liv. 42. 51.— 2. Athenienses, Epimenide suadente, 
fec@runt Contumelix fanum?® et Inpudentiz?*. Cic. Leg. 2, 28.— 3. In bello nihil adversi3® 
accidit, non pradicente me. Cic. Fam. 6, 6.— 4. Datur petentibus*! venia dissuadente primo 
Vercingetorige, postea concedente. Cres. B. G. 7, 15.—- 5. Hoc mihi has ae mullis audéi- 
entibus tribuit®?, Cic. Off. 1, 22.— 6. Zneunte adolescentid maxima est imbecillitae®® con- 
silii8¢. Cic. Off. 1, 32.— 7. In agendo%5 plus quam in scribendo opere ponimug, ut®® stanfe 
republicd faccre solebamus. Cic. Off. 2,1, 17.— 8. Nihil expedit quod non decet, etiamsi3* 
id potes nullo refellente®® obtinére. Ib. 3, 19.— 9. SullacivIs quos oderat ipse occidi jubé- 
bat, nullo postwante®®, Cic. Lig. 4, 12.--— 10. Pro se4® quisque, nec hortante*! ullo, nec 
imperante, ad munienda‘? castra versi sunt4#’, Liv. 9, 2.— 11. Erat in eo quidam fervor 
wtdtis44, gua rogrediente omnia fiunt in dies*® mitiOra. Cic. Sen. 13, 45.— 12. Ineunte 
vere in vitibus** gemma que dicitur4? sese ostendit. Ib. 15, 53.— 13. Qui fuit iste furor 


1 Vigére, to be in fashion.— 2 to cnt short, to mutilate.— §% sentence.— 4 obscure.— 
§ brevity.— ® esse pro, to be considered as.— 7 cudéus, culture = elegant.— 7 rempublicam 
gerere, to be at the head of the republic.-- ® the toga, as emblem of civil power.— 
® to approach (actively).— }9 nlaustrum, wagon.— 1! to seize.— !2 of Syracuse.— 13 to 
produce effects.— !4 which would be produced.— !5 sfare, to stand still.— 3° to act on 
pence. of expediency.— 17 repugndre, to be opposed to something, to be incompati- 

le with something.— 18 morality.— !* deprecdri, to oppose. to protest.— 2° ignordre. not 
to know.— 2! defendere, to conduct the defence.— 22 literally : to be freed from the trials 
for their lives, é. e., to be acquitted of a capital crime.— 28 commotion, trouble.— 24 to 
recede.— 25 alliance with.— 26 except.— 27 to precede.— 28 a temple.— 2% impudence.— 
80 reverse.— 3! the petitioners.— 32 toallow.— 83 infirmity, weakness.-- 34 judgment.— 
35 oncram ponere in agendo, to apply one’s self to practical life.— 36 the same ax,— 
37 even if.— %8 to find fault (supply: ‘with éf).— 3° Translate either by *aléhough’ with 
a clause, or by ‘withont’ with a participial.— 4° of his own accord.— 4! admonition.— 
42to fortifying.— 43 vertt ad aliquid. to apply one’s self to something.— ** a certain 
fervor (or ardor) of age, i. ¢., owing to his (young) years.— 45 from day to day.— 
46 yites, a grape-vine.— 47 the so-called gem, or, what is called the gem (i.¢., the bud in 
grape-vines). 
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ut cum Vettio) colloquerére!, populo Romdno vidente? Cic. Vatin. 11, 26.— 14. Celius 
non modo permittente patre, sed etiam suadente ab eo semigravit?. Cic. Cel. 7, 18.— 
15. Catulus sud se manu interfectflrnm fratrem suum audiente sendtu dixit. Ib. 24, 60.— 
16. Fortasse eis non prob&ro causam$® qui menm inimIcum repugnante vestra auctoritite 
texérunt*. Cic. Prov. Cons. 20, 47.— 17. Municipia’ illa iter mihi tutum multis miné- 
tantibus prestitérunt®. Cic. Planc. 41, 97. 


§ 634. Predicate-ablatives in the form of perfect (passive) 
participles are used with the force of PRESENT PASSIVE PARTICI- 
PLES when they may be resolved into the finite tenses of the 
PERIPHRASTIC conjugation of the participle (§ 506), as: urbe 
repleta militibus, while the city was filled with soldiers. Sa 


Rem. 230. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE With PERIPHRASTIC PARTICIPLES fol- 
low in their grammatical construction the rules for ablatives absolute with 
PERFECT participles; but in respect to the English equivalents, ¢. ¢. as to 
the tense, the conjunctions, and prepositions which must be used in ren- 
dering them, the rules for ablatives absolute with PRESENT participles 
must be observed. These periphrastic participles, like the finite tenses 
of the periphrastic conjugation, denote a past action as a STATE, or as 
continuing in its effects at the time spoken of, and in the same way. as 
miles vulnerdtus est may mean ‘the soldier 78 wounded’, milite oulnerdato 
may mean ‘the soldier de¢ng wounded’ or ‘ since the soldier 7@ wounded 
(Aas wounds).’ 


Est aliquid natura preclarnm quod spréta et conlempta voluptate optimus qnisque se- 
querétur, there is something eminent in its nature which every good man should pur- 
suc while spurning and despiving pleasure. Cic. Sen. 13, 48. “he acts of spurning 
and despising are represented as conditions and states, not as temporary acts ; hence 
the periphrastic form is used. The Latin passive voice is changed into an English 
active construction, according to the rules for ablatives absolute with PERFECT partici- 
ples (§ 531); but in the use of the conjunction (while) and in the TENsE (the present) 
the rules for ablatives abe, with PRESENT | ay ae (§ 538) are ee animus 
sanue est, ingenium quoque est sobrium, vitidto hoc gueane adflatur, if the soul_is 
suund, the mind also is in a normal atate; if te former ts corrupted, the latter alsd’is 
tainted. Sen. Ep. 114.—Teutomatus rex, vulnerdto equo, vix se e manibus preedantinm 
militum eripuit, king Teutomatns, his horse being wounded (since his horse was wounded), 
disengaged himself with difficulty from the hands of the marauding soldiers. Ces. B. 
G. 7, 46. 

Ose. A number of fdiomatic phrases take this form of the periphrastic ablative absolute 
several of those ennmerated R. 225 among the ordinary perfect participles strictly belong- 
ing to this periphrastic form, as: Hoc proposito numquam eris dives, on this condition 
you will never be rich. Cic. Parad. 6,1, 45. Tantis pe is propositis, when such dan- 
gers threaten. Cic. Planc. 36, 89. Hoc subldto, hoc remdto, by removing this, this being 
removed, excluded, or taken away, without this. Adhibilo diecrimine, strictly speaking. 


1. Ex hoc debet intelligi, (alibus premiis propositis™’ numquam defutiira bella civilia. 
Cic. Off. 2, 8.— 2. Temeritdte® remdta® gratissima est libertas. Ib. 2, 18.— 3. Antiochus id 
bellum sine ullo impedimento se gestflrum epcravit, occupdtis Romanis in Macedonia bel- 
lo. Liv. 42, 29.— 4. Inter medias hostium classts, oppléfis!® non sulum portibus, sed etiam 
liforibus, milites incolumes!! transportati sunt. Coes. B. C. 3, 13.— 5. Militibus, impe- 
difis!2 manibus, simul et de navibus desiliendum!5’, et cum hostibus erat pugnanduin. 
Ces. B. G. 4, 24.— 6. Plura brevi tempore eversd, quam multis annis stante repudlicd 
scripsimus, Cic. Off. 3,1.— 7. Quotasquisque reperiétur qui, impunt(dte!4 proposild, ab- 


1 Colloqui, to converse.— 2 move from, separate from.— 3 causam re alicui, to 
convince soumebody.— 4 tegere, to shield.— 5 municipium, a community.— * iter tutum 
prestGre, to suarantee a safe journey.— 7 to hold out.— ® recklessness, license.— ° remd- 
tum esse, to be wanting.— !° opplére, to crowd, to fill — 1! sufely.— !2 impedire aliguem, 
to engage somebody.— ! desilire, to leap down.— 14 impunity. 


a” 
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stindre! possit injuri& ? Cic. Off. 8, 17.— 8. Jam ipse tecum, nulld Sond int t 
loquor. Cic. Cad 15, 35.— 9. Nuntii missi a Cicerdne, odsessiz omniius fie iter 
cipiuntur.? Ces. B. G. 4, 40. : 


S 330. When predicate-ablatives consist of NOUNS or AD- 
JECTIVES, the ablative of the present participle of the copula 
esse must be supplied (§ 397). Such ablatives absolute are 
treated according to the rules of those with present participles. 


(§ 533), as: 


Cesar graviter accfisat principes Adudrum. quod tam pro is hostiln 
sublevétur, Cesar seriously reproved the chiefs of thet dal, besa ema setae 
Hanes by them while (although) the enemy was so near (the enemy being so near). Ces. B. 

. 1, 16. 
Oxzs, This class of ablatives absolute passes over into ordinary attribnti 

consisting of a noun and an adjective in the ablative, which are generally interpreted by 

supplying a preposition (cum or in, see § 446, R. 56). Some of these expressions may — 

be interpreted in both ways, as: Metellus inéento atque infesto exercitu in Numidiam 
procédit (Sall. Jug. 46,5), where some cousider in/ento and infesto as predicate-ablatives 

(his rane Sareea aud Sa oe ae while others supply the preposition 

cum (with an army full of zeal and ready etc.). It is evident that in e : : 

these both forms wholly coincide. See p. 259, ons. 3, xpressions like 


Rem. 281. All adjectives that may be used as _predicate-nominatives 
may, With certain restrictions (see OBs, 1), be employed as predicate-abla- 
tives. Hence FORM-ADJECTIVES (see § 240) are not, generally, employed 
in this construction, except if they have the force of descriptive adjec- 
tives, as tantus, or, if their use as predicate-nominatives would be admis- 
sible, as nwllus, multus, talzs. 

Quod populus Romanus fantis vectigalibust jam vix potest, which (even) the Roman 
people can hardly afford now, although its revenues are so great (in spite of its larcve 
revenues). Cic. Par. 6, 45.— Summa erat, vasto atque aperto mari, magnis estibus, raris 
ac prope nullis portibus, difficultas navigandi, there was the greatest difficulty of navi- 
gation, the sea being vast and opcn, the tides high, harbors being scarce and almost 
none. Ces. B. G. 3, 13, 


Oss. 1. Adjectives used in this connection are liable to obscure the meaning of the 
author, a twofold ellipsis being always involved in the construction, one in regard to the 
conjunction, and the other in rezard to the copula, both of which must be supplied ac- 
cording to the requirements of thetext. Hence this form is but sparingly applied with 
ordinary adjectives, being frequent only with certain adjectives which, from their habitual 
ise as accessory predicates (§ 447, R. 2) are, as it were, impregnated with a participial 
meaning, as integer, incolumis, salvus, tnvitus, inscius, conscius, presens, absens, vivus, or 
in get phrases which, by conventional usage, can have only thix and no other mening, 
Such phrases must be frequently rendered by prepositional expressions, or by circumlocnu- 
tions, and, often, cannot be propery rendered at all, being based on specific Roman 
intuitions. To the latter belong the peculiar expressions pingué (crassd) Minerva, 
tenui Minerva, which it requires a whole chapter in Roman mythology to explain. 
To the former belong the following phrases : me conscio, with my knowledge; fe 

ndro or inscio, without thy knowledge ; ¢0 presente, in his presence; nobis absen- 
tzbus, in our absence; fratre vivo, during the life-time of my (thy etc.) brother; re 
integra, the state of affairs (or * of the affair’) being unchanged, or‘ the matter beins 
still untouched’ (res integra est means ‘ there is nothing done. or chanyed in the mat- 
ter’) ; 60 invi/o, against his consent (he being unwilling) ; invi/d Minervd, contrary to 
one’s proclivities ; exercitu incolumi, the army being uninjured (having suffered no 
loss); salv@ fide, consistent with one’s word or duties; salnd repudlicd, consistent 


ae aN A emt te eet ne ey ee 

1 To abstain.— 2 persdnam introducere, to assume a fictitious name. Persdéna 
(from per and sondre) is the mask which the Roman actors used on the stage ; hence per- 
sonam agere, to play (sustain) a part.— 8 to intercept.— ‘In a similar passage, Cesar uses 
the preposition in with the ablative (if the reading is correct) : Quod in canto imperio 

opuli Romani turpissimum reipublice esse arbitrabatur, which he considered most 
isgraceful to the republic while the power of the Roman people was so great (con- 


gidering the great power of the RK. P.). Cas. B. G. 1, 33. 
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with the safety of the republic ; salvis auspiciis, by observing the auspices ; salvis legibus, 
§n accordance with the laws. 


Ons. 2. Some abkative expressions with form-adjectives are wrongly considered as 
predicate-ablatives by the grammarians, for instance the phrase ‘ hoc sendtu’ in the pas- 
rage Silvam tu Scanliam vendas nobis consulibus atque hoc sendtu? Cic. L. Agr. 1, 1, 3. 
Here the demonstrative hoc is a subject-ablative, hoc sendtu having the force of his sena- 
toribus (these men being senators), which is evident from the opposition of the phraxe to 
‘nobis consulibus’. But if hic is uced in the meaning of ¢alis, it may be made a predicate- 
ablative: Ea sunt tolerabilia hac juventate (our young men being such). Cic. Att. 10, 11. 


Rem. 232. Nouns are used as predicate-ablatives only when denoting 
PERSONS, either as doers of certain actions, or as holders of certain: posi- 
tions, as testis, dux, consul, etc. Such predicate-ablatives are either ren- 
dered by a CLAUSE with when or while (sometimes by ¢f or because), or 
(more frequently) by prepositional expressions, in which case the Latin 
appellation of the person must be rendered by an abstract noun denot- 
ing ACTION Or POSITION, instead of by a personal noun ; as: 


Cicerone pretore, while Cicero was pretor, or in the pretorship of Cicero; duce 
Sempronio, when Sempronius was leader, or under the command of Sempronius. under 
Sempronius ; imperatore Scipidne, under Scipio’s chief-command; ¢0 deprecatére, by 
his mediation ; me puero, while I was a boy, or in my boyhood; auctdre Gabinio, by the 
authority or instigation, or at the dictation of Gabinius; teste Vatinéo, in the presence 
of Vatinius (he being a witness), or by the evidence of Vatinius. 


ge” With two co-ordinate subject-ablatives, the predicative-ablative, if a noun, is 
always placed in the plural, as Cicerdne ef Antonio consulibus, in the consulship of 
Cicero and Antonius. 


Oss. 1. The expression ‘consnlibus’ with two persons as subject-ablatives has a pecn- 
liar reference to the method of Roman chronology. The Romans did not use figures to 
designate the years as dates of their own history, except to lay a streea upon the num- 
ber of years elapsed since the building of Rome. The years as mere chronological 
dates were indicated by the names of their consuls, in the form of ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE. 
These names were known to the people from the consular lists kept by the Pontifex 
Maximus (/fasti consuldres or Capitolins). 


Rem. 233. Rarely adjectives are used IMPERSONALLY a8 predicate-ablatives, so that a 
subject-infinitive or a subject-clanse performs the office of subject-ablative. as: Con- 
specte sunt dux quinquerémes, haud cutquam dubdio quin hostium essent (it being doubt- 
ful to nobody that they belonged to the enemy). Liv. 28, 17.—Multi adnantes navibus, 
incerto prz tenebris quid peferent, foede periérunt, (it being uncertain towards what they 
were moving, é, ¢., the objects of which they might take hold, being invisible). Nouns 
as predicate-ablatives, on account of their persunal nature, cannot assume an imper- 
sonal form. Such expressions as comitiis, ludis (at the time of the election, at the 
time of the games), which the grammarians consider as impersonal predicate-ablatives 
are mere ablatives of time ( § 453). Resolved into finite predicative phrases. they would 
be the suBsecTs (/udié sunt, the games are taking place), and not the predicate-nouns 
of the phrases. 


1. Possum nominf@re! rusticos? Romfnosg, vicInos meos, guibus absentibus numquam 
fere ulla in agro? majora opera fiunt. Cic. Sen. 7, 24.— 2. Vix in ipsis tectis4 et oppi- 
dis frigus infirrnd5 valetudine vitatur, nedum® in inari. Cic. Fam. 16, 8.— 8. Nihil te ad 
me acripsisse demfror?, preesertim tam novis® rebus. Cic. Fam. 7, 18.— 4. Jugurtha 
Boccho pollicitus est Numidis partem tertiam, si infegris® suis Anibus bellum com- 
positum!* foret. Sall. Jug. 97, 2.— 3. Popillins non aund&ébat Romam reverti ne (est) 
cansam diceret!! adverso'? senitu, infestidre popuo. Liv. 42, 22.— 6. His rebus pericc- 
tum est ut, al/issimis fluminibus atque impeditissimis!§ itineribus nullum Cresar ac- 
ceperit!* incommodum. Cres. B. C. 3, T7.— 7. Philippus tum éé quiéto totam molem)5 
rustinébat belli. Liv. 36, 7.— 8. Non tu, vivol® cunsule tuo, castra intrabis. Liv. 10, 36.— 
9. Relinquebatur una per Sequanos via, qua!’ Helvetii, Sequanis invitis, propter 
angustias!® ire!® non poterant. Ces. B. G. 1, 9.— 10. Cesar exercitum et provinciam 


1 To name.— ? Roman farmers. (literally: rustic Romans.)— 3 opera in agro, ficld- 
work. — * under the very roofs of honses, — § weak.— ® much Jess.— 7 Tam astonished, 
— § Transl. by the noun news.— ® without a reduction of his territory.— '* to settle.— 
33 cauxam adicere, to have one's trial. to be tried. — !2 opposed, inimical (to him).— 33 ex- 
ceedingzly difficult to pass.— '4 to anffer.— 15 brunt.— !6 by the conjunction @s long as.— 
87 where.— 18 on account of its narrowness.— 2" to march. 
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invifo sendtu tenet. Cic. Fam. 16, 11.— 11. Czesar Divitiacum commonefacit!, que ipso 
presente in concilio Galldrum de fratre ejus sint dicta. Cres. B. G. 1, 19.— 12. Cesar 
omnibus? insciis neque’ suspicantibus, vigdid4 tertid jubet omnis legiSnes ex castris 
ediici. Hirt. B. Afr. 37.— 13. Rammius dixit Insidias illas plurimis consciis comparari®, 
Liv. 42. 17.— 14. Hoc vid@émus esse consecdti ut ne quis agere cum populo® aut salvis 
auspiciis aut salvis legibus aut denique sine vi? possit. Cic. Fam. 1, 2.— 15. Utrum- 
vis salvo officio xe facere posse arbitrantar, Cic. Rosc. Am. 1.— 16. Ea dicam. robis 
andientibus, amisso jam tempore, que ipsi soli, re integrd. sepe dixi. Cic. Mur. 21.— 
17. Duilline delectabatur crebro funali et tibicine®, qu sibi nullo exremplo privatus® 
kumpserat!®, Cic. Sen. 13. 44. 

18. Fabius Maximus Cuepiine et Philinpo iternm™ consulibue mortuus est. Cic. Sen. 
5, 14.— 19. Hee conditio fuit isto pretore aratorum}?. Cic. Verr. 2. 3, 29.— 20. Quod 
den teste promiseris, id tenendum est. Cic. Off. 8, 29.— 21. Bratus collézam sibi creavit 
Valerium, guo adjutére'§ reges ejecerat. Liv. 2, 2.— 22, Dicit ille, omnem illam tem- 
pestatem'4 Cesare impulsdre'’ atque aljutore esse excitatam. Cic. Prov. Cons. 8, 18.— 
23. Helvetii legitos ad Dumnorigem mittunt, ut eo deprecatore_a Sequanie iter (the per- 
mission of marching) impetrarent. Ces, B, G. 1, 9.— 24. Rhodii non favére!® tantum 
sed adjuvare etiam bellum poterant, quadraginta navibus auctdre /Tegesilocho preparatis. 
Liv. 42, 45.— 25. Quid est turpius quam auctdre hoste de summis!? rebus capere consi- 
lium? Cze, B. G. 5, 2.— 2%. Voces sunt contumehdse!8 ab frito accusatére!® nulla 
auctoére emizse?®, Cic. Cel. 13, 30.— 27. Regulusin Afric& captus est duce Xanthippo, 
imperatore autem patre Hannibalis Hamilcure. Cic. Off. 3, 26.— 28. Ceesur rex legidnes 
ex Hispania et magna auxilia Afranio et Petréjo ducibus habet a tergo2!, Cic. Fam. 16, 
12, ee Pt quidem, pueris nobis, M. Scaurus C. Mario cedere?2 non videbatur. 
Cic. Off. 1, 22. 


§ $36. IspersoNaL ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE consist of a mere 
predicate-ablative in the neuter singular of a perfect passive 
participle formed from an impersonal passive verb, as debellato, 
after the war had been finished ; explordto, after an exploration 


had been made. This construction is of very rare occurrence. 


Rem. 234.. Impersonal ablatives absolute are of two kinda: 

1. They are furmed from impersonal passives of neuter verbs, the doers of the action 
being uncertain persons, and the verbs having the force of transitive objective phrases, for 
which, on account of their frequent occurrence in daily life, usage had substituted single 
verbs. Thus occur e.g, the predicate-ablatives auspicato, augurdato, litdto (inst. of au- 
spiciis, auguriis, sacrificiis rite perfectis), and debelldto (inst. of bello finito). These have 
both the nature and forin of adverbs (in 0), most of which (see § 69) are evidently nothing 
but predicate-ablatives of impersonal paszives, as secréto (from secernere), cito(from ciére), 
Salso (from fallerc), necopinato (from the ancient opindre), tuto (from tuéri), subito (from 
subire). Thus occur opldto (according to one’s wishee), consulto (deliberately), lestdto 
(leaving a will); sortito (by lot, Cic. Verr, 2, 2, 51); satisdato, in ‘ aliquid satisdato debere’, to 
owe something on security (often in the jurists, also Cic. Att. 16,6, 3; Ib. 16. 15,2). Sev- 
eral of these expressions are compounds of impersonal ablatives, as: indes‘@to (without 
leaving a will), inconsulto (unadvisedly; rare, instead of the classical inconsudte), bipar- 
tito and tripartito (in two, three divisions; the simple paréiéo not occurring in classical 
language). All these expressions must be considered as conventional formnulas, which 
cannot, by analogy, be extended and applied to other impersonal Vet Thus such par- 
ticiples as ‘pugndto’, ‘concurso’ (=quum pugnatlum etc. esset) do not occur. But some 
writers (Livy, Tacitus,* etc.) have occasionally coined solitary expressions of this kind, 


1 Repeats to.— 2? any one’s.— 3 or.— 4 night-watch.— § to prepare.— ® to address the : 

eople.— 7 violence.—® crebro fundli et tibicine, literally: by a frequent torch and a 
flute-player ; 4. e. frequent illumination (of his house) with music.— ® asa private person. 
— 10 to assume.— !! for the second time.— !? ard/or, a farmer.— !8 literally helper.— }4 storm. 
— 15 jiterally a mover, abeltor.— 1° favére (supply dello), to give countenance to; adjuvdre 
bellum to give assistance in the war.— 17 most important.— 18 abusive.— !® accuser.— 
20 emittere, to utter.— 2! § 445, KR. 55.— 7 to be inferior, or second to. . 

* Some grammarians quote a passage of Cicero (cui, errdo, nulla venia, recte facto exi- 
gua laus proponitur, Leg. Agr. 2, 2), to prove that he uses errdto and recte facto ax imper- 
sonal predicate-ablatives. This reading would be far less defensible than even the alleged 
examples of Livy, since the doer of the impersonal action would be the logical subject 
of the sentence. It has long been corrected, being only supported by one single manu- 
script, the majority of the manuscripts reading cujus instead of cui, which makes errd- 
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which, however, failed to be received into general use, as: explordito (after examination, 
Liv. 23.42; see Ex. 3); nondum palam facto (the affair not having been made public yet, 
Liv. 22, 55).—Summdélo incessérunt, they entered after room had been made (by the lictor). 
Ib. 28. 27 (summovetur alicui, a lictor clears the passave for a magistrate). 

2. The second kind of impersonal predicate-ablatives corresponds to those impersonal 
pee predicates which have cLausks as snbjects (interrogative, or That-clauses, see 

ook VI). This form is extremely rare in classical prose, occurring Only twice in Cicero: 
Adjuncto vero ut eidem etiam prudentes haberentur, nihil erat quod homines non posse 
consequi se arbitrarcntur (=‘ postguam accessit ut’, after it was added that, ¢.¢. ‘after, 
in addition to this’). Cic. Off. 2, 12.—Perfecto enim et concliiso, neque virtutibus, neque 
amicitise locum esse, si ad voluptatem omnia referantur, nihil prseterea est dicendum 
( aay eh ae perfectum est etc.; after establishing the pane pe that etc.). Ib. Fin. 2, 27. 
In Cic. Inv. 2, 10, 30 (hoc loco preterito, et cur praeteredtur demonstrato), ‘demonstrato’ 
may be taken ag an ordinary personal passive predicate-ablative (per ecthesin=hoc loco 
demonstrato cur pretereaitur; see p. 396,d@). A few times this construction also occurs 
in Livy, who uses it as virtually equivalent to un active perfect participle, a usage which 
cannot be considered as generally adopted: Consul ad Pluinnam est progressue, non- 
dum comperlo quam regiinem hostis petissel; ‘it having not yet been ascertained (by 
him)’ what route the enemy had taken. Liv. 31, 39. See Ex. 4.6. In Ces. B. G.7, 52 
(exposilo quid iniquitas loci posset) the reading is doubtful, ‘exposutd’ being probably 
the correct reading. In the writers of the silver age this construction occurs oftener.— 
Here belong also the predicate-ablatives formed from impersonal predicate-adjectives 
with clauses a8 subjects, as: Haud culquam dudio (=quum haud dubium esset), guin 
hostium essent trirémes. Liv. 28,17. See p. 185, 2. 233. 


1. Prefectus regius, prope jam ut debelato, Masinissam persecitus est. Liv. 29, 32.— 
2. Scipio, velut jam ato, quod ad Carthaginiens!s attinéret}, Uticrn oppugnands 
intentus erat. Ib. 30, 8.— 3. Ampius profectus est, neque explordto circa?, nec stationi- 
bus® saris firmis positis. Jb. 31, 2.— 4. Consul explordto antea utrum Leucadem* an si- 
num® Ambracium onerarie® tenuissent, in vicem? cohort!s® frumentatum® Ambra- 
ciam misit. Ib. 32, 15.—5. Quinctius, nondum comperto quam in regidnem venisxet, 
milites per agros dimissos (R. 225) vallnm czedere!® jubet. Ib. 33. 5.— 6 Consul edicto!! 
ut quicunque!? ad vallum tenderet!® pro hoste haberétur, obstitit!4 tendentibus suis in 
castra. Ib. 10, 36. 


J. JREVERSED PHRASES AND GERUNDS GOVERNED BY PREPOSI- 
TIONS. 


1, Prepositional Gerundials. 


§ 537. Both reversed phrases and gerunds may be connected 
by means of prepositions with their governing words, so as to 
form either prepositional objects or prepositional attributes. 
But only a few prepositions can thus be used with the accusa- 
tive or ablative of GERUNDIALS. The most frequent preposi- 
tional connections with gerundials are those by ad, in (both 
with the accusative and ablative), ab, de, and (in certain con- 
nections) 0b. Rarely are used inter, ex, and pro. 


to and recte fucto the datives of substantives. Still the old exploded reading is reit- 
erated in so recent a publication as the ‘English Public School Latin Grammar’ whose 
author copies from Ruddimuan the aszertion that ‘ errd/o’ stands for ‘st errdtum eril 
ame’, and ‘ recle facto’ for ‘st recte factum erit a me’. p. 310. 

1 Quod ad Carthaginienses atlinéret, ax far as the Carthaginians were concerned.— 
2 circa, round about, Zz. ¢.. in the environs — 8 sta/idnes ponere. to establish stations or 

osts.— 4Nom. Leucas.— § gulf of Ambracia.— * the freight-ships.— 7 in turn.— § co- 

orts.— ® frumentdart, to forage.—)° to cut.the material for the rampart.— }! to proclaim. 
— 13 whoever.— 33 to press.— !4 to oppose. - 
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Rem. 235. Prepositional gerundials take either the form of a rerundive 
phrase, or that of a gerund absolute, according to the general rules on 
reversed phrases ($$ 517. 518); but they cannot take the form of a gerund 


with a transitive object: 
Ad conditiines faciendas, to make conditions (not ad faclendum condittidnes) ; in li- 
bris legendis, in reading books (uot in legendo libros).* 


Rem. 2%. Many prepositions are, by their MEANING, excluded from governing gerun- 
dials. as ante, pre, super, tenus, sub, coram; but others seem to be excluded from 
connecting gerundial objects by a mere caprice of the language. Hence many English 
prepositional expressions with the pertelpis) in ing cannot be rendered by Latin prepo- 
sitions with gerundials. Some of these expressions may be rendered by participial 
reversed phrases ; but many cannot even be rendered by these. Thus ‘defore the build- 
ing of Rome’ may be expressed by ante Romam conditam, but not by ante Romam con- 
dendam.t ‘ By or through suffering hardships’ cannot be expressed by any reversed 
phrase with a prepoetiiou (not per labores tolerandos, nor per labores tolerdtos), but by an 
abiative gerundial or participle (aboribus tolerandis ov folerdtis). *On account of ® with 
a participial is never translated by propfer with a gernndial, and only in certain connec- 
tions by 03, but most generally by caued or gratid with the genitive of a gerundial. 
‘Wifhout with a participial ’ may be rendered by sine with a verbal noun (as sine dubi- 
tatidne), but never with a gerundial or a participial phrase (not sine dubitando, nor 
‘sine diligen/id adhibi/d’, without applying diligence, bnt nulla diligentid adhiditd).t 

Oss. {n order to render the English ‘ wi/houl ’ witha participial. varivuus combina- 
tions are at the disposition of the Latin languaze : , 

1. The NEGATION non (ne. ne-quidem). or negative form-awdjectives (§ 40S), or nevative 
conjunctions (neque, neve, nisi), which are combined either with participles or gerundials 
in one of the following ways: 

(a) With PARTICIPLEs in the form of accessory predicates, as: Dicam hoc non reverens 
assentandi suspicidnem, I shall maintain this without being afraid of the suspicion of 
flattery. Cic. Or. 3, 122.—RomAani non rogd@fi auxilium offerunt, the Romans offer their 
help without being asked for it. Liv. 34, 23.—1osse liberalitate uti, non spoliantem se 
patrimonio, pecuniz est fructus maximnes, to be enabled to be liberal without depriving 
one's self of one’s property, ts the greatest blersing of money, Cic, Off. 2, 18. 

(6) With participles in the form of PREDICATE-ABLATIVEs, as nullo recusante reznum 
obtinére, to obtain the throne wi/hout any one objecting to it. Nep. Tim. 3. Non eaxpectdto 
solis ortu trajicere. to cross without expecting the rise of the sun, Liv. 3%, 12. Nec auspi- 
cato, nec litdto instrunot aciem, they draw up the line of battle without performing eit 
auspices or sacrifices. Liv. 5, 38. See R. 225, 229. 

(c) With the ablative of gerundials, as nllis libris ecridendis, without writing any 
books ; Scipio annum integrum nihil gerundo in Hispanid consumpsit, Scipio epent a 
whole year in Spain without doing anything. Liv. 37, 7. See R. 214. 

2. he NEGATIVE PREFIX in, applied to participles, adjectives, or to verbal nouns, 

(a) The participles with this prefix occur either in the form of accessory predicates, 
as insciens hoc feci,I have done this without knowing it; invocdtus adest, he iz present 
without being invited ; inauditum aliquem condemnére, to condemn one without hearing 
him, Just. 22, 3; orin the forin of ablatives absolute, as: re infectd, or infecto negotio, 
without accomplishing one’s purpose. Sall. Jug. 58, 7; indictd causd aliquem condem- 


* Formerly the editions of the classics presented a number of prepositional construc- 
tions with gerunds and transitive objects. These have been almost all corrected, being 
based on inferior readings of some codices. There are, now, only three passages left in 
which euch constructions occur, 1) Liv. 30,13: in ag guanto victorem, 2) Liv. 28, 44: 
non ad defendendum modo Italiam,; 3) Cic. Tusc. 8,9: Verbum hoc (i. ¢., invidére) 
ductum est a nimisintuendo fortinam alterius. In this passage a gerundive construction 
could not be used at all; because infuendd forliind would have implied that invidére was 
derived from the phrase ‘ intuenda fortuna’, while Cicero meant to say that it was iden- 
tical with évtué7i alone. Hence in this passave the gerund with a transitive object is a 
legitimate exception, which however cannot be extended beyond this rare connection. 

+ We read, indeed, in Liv. Pref. * gu@ ante conditam condendamvre urbem traduntur’, 
‘what is reported of the time before the city was built or projected’. But in this pas- 
raze ante condendam urbem has not the meaning ‘before the building of the city’, 
but pregnandy, by a bold antithesis to ante conditam, denotes a time in which the build- 
ing of Rome was not even thonght of. Only the antithesis makes this construction tol- . 
erable. Poetically ante domandum (inst. of anteguam domiti erunt) occurs in Virg. 


Georg. 8, 206. 

t Cum with an ablative gerand, and circa with an accusative gerund are, each once, 
found in Quintilian ; Cum loqguendo juncta (inst. of cum usu loguendl juncta) 1,5; circa 
movendum valet (inst. of ad movendum valet). 4, 5, 6. 
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n&re, to condemn one withont hearing his defence, Cic. Rab. 4; causd incognita, withont 
having examined the cage, Cic. N. D. 2, 73; tnsctentihus ipsis, without their knowledge 
(their knowing it); inavepicd(o, without (using) auspices ; inaugurdto, without (perform 
ing) auguries ; inexplordio, without examining. . 

(0) The adjective<, with the prefix in, if corresponding to ‘without’ with & participial, 
have the force of PARTICIPLEs, as mé | Meh et inscio, without my having any idea of it 
Cic. Planc. 16: inscios inopinantesque Menapios oppressérunt, they surprived the Menapi 
without their being aware of it, Ces. B. G. 4,4: exercitu incruento (Sall. Jug. 97) or in- 
cruento prelio (Liv. 2, 56), withont shedding any blood. 

(c) Verbal nouns with the prefix in, correeponding to ‘without’ and a participial are 
pice in the ablative, as inconsultu meo, without consulting me; injussu, without 

aving received an order, Liv. 3, 68; 4, 32 (injussu suo, injussu imperatoris, without 
his command, without the order of the chief-commander, Cres. B. G. 1,9; Cic. Sen. 20). 

3. FINITE SENTENCES, either co-ordinated by negative conjunctions (neque), or subordi- 
nated by ut non (so as not to), or by quin after negative predicates, as: Panztius de hac 
re dcinceps se acripsit dictQrum, nec exsolvit id? quod promiserat, Pansztias wrote he 
would speak of this eubject at the proper place, without, however, performing what he 
had promised. Cic, Off. 3, 2.—Qui intra piece Pompéji fuissent, negue operam in re 
militari prestitixsent, who had been within the lines of Pompey, without lending their 
help in the operations of the army. Ces, B.C. 3, 83.—Qui virtfti non studet, malct exis- 
timari bonus vir, ué non sit, quam case, ut non putétur, who is indifferent to virtue, would 
rather be taken for a good man, without gong one, than be a good man without being con- 
sidered 80. Cic. Fin. 2, 71.—In castello nemo fuit omnIno militum guin vulnerarétur, in 
the fort there was not one soldier without being wounded. Ces. B. é: 3, 53. 

4. Sometimes the construction of the sentence is recast by making the phrage with 
* without’ a principa] predicate, in combination with a negative, transforming the Eng- 
lish principal verb into an object, as: Nulla profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis non 
obruta esset, no other people, indeed, could have met with so overwhelming @ disaster 
without being annihilated. Liv. 22, 54. (literally; no other people would have been not 
apnihilated by such a load of disaster). 

5. Sometimes a Latin veRBAL NOUN after sine may be employed to render the English 
‘without’ with a participial, ax: Cresar hortatur Divitiacum ut sine ous offensione animt 
de co statuat, Czesar admonishes Divitiacus to decide about him widhout Jeéling offended 
by tt. Cas. B. G. 1, 19. 


§ 338. The preposition ad with the accusative of a gerund 
or gerundive phrase denotes the arm, or the PURPOSE of an action 
(§ 427, 2), and is dependent either as object on verbs, verbal 
phrases and adjectives, or (rarely) as attribute on verbal nouns, 
being generally translated by ¢o or for with a participial in ing, 
or by an object-infinitive (with or without ‘in order’). 


Hieronymus ee Carthaginem misit ad faedus cum Hannibale factendum, Hie- 
ronymns sent ambassadors to Carthage (in order) to make a treaty with Hannibal. Liv. 
24, 6.—Ut el pe a host!s ad dedendam urbem, that they might impel the enemy 
to surrender the city. Liv. 25, 24.—Ad rebellandum neque virls neque duces habthant, 
Jor revolting (to revolt) they had neither strength nor leaders. Liv. 33, 29.—Silinus 
propretor adjilfor ad res gerendas datus est, the propreetor Silanus was appointed an aid 
to administer the affairs (ax an aid in his administration). Liv. 26, 19.—Non tam ido- 
neus ad celandam rem videbatur quam ad agendam erat, he seemed not so much adapted 
to concealing a thing, as he was adapted to doing it. Liv. 83, 28. 


Rem. 27. The GERUNDIAL DATIVE is to the PREPOSITIONAL GERUNDIAL after ad, in the 
relation of the exception to the rde ; both being employed as objects of aim and pur- 
pose. The following are the chief differences of these constructions : 

1. The gerundial dative is almost exclusively restricted to geruudive phrases, while 
the prepositional gerundial may asenme the form of a gerund absolute (for verbs with- 
out transitive objects) or that of a gerundive phrase. We may say either diem * comitiis 
habendis’ dicere, or diem ‘ad comitia habenda’ dicere. but we cannot say diem conv 
dicere, the form diem ad conreniendum dicere being the only correct one. 

2 The gerundial dative alone is applicable if the principal verb is one which governs 
the dative of a eubstantive (R. 209). If the verb may be construed either with a dative 
or with ad, the two constructions have a different MEANING. Thus deesse alicut rei 
Saciende@ means to be remiss in something (R. 209), while deesse ad rem faciendam means 
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‘to be wanting’, as Vires desunt ad expugnandam urbem (not expugnande urdt), the 
means are wauting to ciptuve the city.— Adesse (xcribendo) Means to be present @f an 
act; adesee ad aliquam rem yaciendam (Liv. 2, 19) meins to be present for a future act. 

3. If the gerundial is an ADVERBIAL Object of purpose, the dative form is restricted 
to phrases containing @ NOUN to which the purpose primarily refers (R, 211); but the pre- 
posyional gerundial may be applied whether it refers to such a noun or not. Hence itis 
very frequently connected with verba denoting a motion in epace, where the gerundial 
dative is excluded; as Sfiflere legdtox ad pacem faciendam, but not paci faciende ,; ire 
ad urbem oppugqnandam, uot urli oppugnande. On the other side the gerundial dative 
is the normal furm to indicate the special purpose of orFices, and with the word comi- 
tia. See R. 211, Obs. 2 (c). 

4, When ADJECTIVES govern a gerundial, the prepositional form is far more usual 
than the gerundial dative CR. 240). 


Rem, 238. The difference of the PARTICIPIAL gerundive (R. 177) from the prepositional 
gerundial (both expressing purpose), is determined by the relation of the gerandial to 
the transitive object, or tu the pissive subject of the principal predicate. The parti- 
cipial gerundive can only be employed }) if the gerundial is a transitive verb, and 2) if 
its transitive object is the same with the transitive object or passive subject of the 
principal predicate, Hence a prepositional perimdial, not a participial gerundive, is 
used 1) af it isa neuter or intransitive verb; 2) if it is a transitive verb, but if its tran- 
sitive object is not identical with the transitive object or the passive subject of the 
principal predicate, as (a) Legidnem unam in agros ad frumentandum mittit; (0) Le- 
yatos Athénas ad pacem faciendam mittit. In neither of these two examples a PARTI- 
CIPIAL verundive would be admissible. But even in such instances where a participial 
rerundive is correct, it may generally be replaced by a prepositional gerund attcr ad. 
n this case the transitive object, or the passive subject of the princi predicate loses 
its verundive attribute which becomes an adverbial object in the form of a preposi- 
tional gerund alter ad. The transitive object of thia gerund must be always UNDER- 
sToOOoD, being conccived as a personal pronoun referring to the object or subject of the 
principal predicate. Thus the following sentence with a participial gerundive ‘ Jnstru- 
menta Athinas reficienda milli? might be changed into a sentence with a preposi- 
tional yverund ‘Jnstrumenta Athénas ad reficiendum (i.e. ea) mittit, both being ren- 
dered in the same way (he sends the instruwents to Athens for repair (to be repxired). 
It is, however, more usual to apply in such cages participial pecundives (see R. 180), and 
prepositional gerunds can never be employed when the whole gerundive phrase must be 
considered as a transitive object of the principal predicate (R. vee Thus we can never 

ns 


say pontem ad faciendum curavit, or opus ad faciendum locdvit inst. of pontem facien- 
dum curdvit, opus factendum locavit. 

Rem. 239. The verbs and verbal phrases with which prepositional ge- 
rundials after ad may be connected, are 

1) Verbs in which the idea of a purpose or aim is contained, so that 
the gerundial only specifies the idea already implied in the verb; as 


destindre, to destine, to allot, Liv. 5, 24; se accommoddre, to make one’s self fit, Ex. 4; 
incumbere mud accedere, to apply one’s self, Cic. Sull. 29; Leg. 2, 18; se transferre, to 
devote one’s self, Cic. Mur. 22, 46 ; adhibére, to apply, Liv. 21, 54; énclindre, tu incline, 
Liv. 26, 83; animum convertere, or advertere, to direct one's attention, Liv. 26, 40; 24, 
18; niti and adniti, to strive, Cas, B. G. 7, 63; Liv. 27, 14; excitdre, to excite, Ex. 6; 
impellere, to impel, Cic, Leg. 2,4; acuere, to stimulate. Liv. 27, 37; accendere, to in- 
flame, Ib. 24,35 ; adducere, to induce, Cic. Mur. 37, 78; sol/ict(dre, to solicit. Liv. 25, 15; 
voctre, to call, 1b. ; adhortari, to exhort, Cic. Rab. 1,15 elicere, to instigate, Liv. 25, 15 ; 
invildre, to invite, Ces. B. C. 3, 16; eufficere and suppelere, to be sufficient, Ex. 5; 
Cic, Off. 1, 19; perlinére, to belong, Cic. Off. 1, 6; 
and other verbs of similar import. The prepositional gerunds depend- 
ent on these verbs must be considered as COMPLETING OBJECTS, since 
the verbal idea would be incomplete without them. These gerundials 
are mostly rendered by English object-infinitives, which, in this con- 
nection, are neither equivalents of the Latin object-infinitive, nor of 
English phrases with ‘in order to’. 
2) Verbs of all kinds, not containing the idea of purpose, to which the 
gerundial after ad is added as an ADVERBIAL object of purpose. Sugh 
gerundials are equivalent to a finite clause with uit, and are rendered 


either by ‘in order to’, or by an object-infinitive equivalent to it, or by 
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for’ with a participial. Here belong all verbs of motion (cre, venire, 
proficiset, ducere, mittere, etc.), and every transitive or neuter verb which 
may be conceived as an action for a purpose, as : 


Ad reliquas navis reficiendas ere uvtebatur, for roan , in order to repair) the other 
ships, he employed brass, Ces. B. G. 4, 31.—Brutits multi interfecti a militibus sunt ad 
exstinguendam proditidnis famam, many Bruttians were killed by the soldiers (in order) 
to smother the tale of their treachery. Liv. 27, 16. 


3) Verbal phrases, either predicative or objective, in which not the 
verb, but the NOUN is qualified or determined by an idea of aim or pur- | 
pose, as 


Tempus dare or peters ad aliquam rem faciendam, to give or ask time for doing some- 
thing. Liv. 27, 24, 40; diem dicere, Liv. 22,11; signum dare, Ib. 45, 34; viam querere, 
Liv. 3, 55,6; vires desunt or deficiunt ad aliquid faciendum, strength is wanted to do 
something, Liv. 42,49. Here peloue some predicative expressions with predica!e-nom- 
inatives, or predicate-datives, as: Consules ad omnia que aspera sunt subeunda duces 
esse debent, L. 26, 36. Thus are construed opus est, and the frequent phrases with the 
abstract datives usui and impedimento (usui esse, to be of use; tmpedimento esse, to be 
an obstacle to), as Omnia deerant que ad reficiendas navis erant usui, Ces. B. G. 4, 29. 


These expressions must be considered as virtual attributes of nouns, 
though they are grammatically made dependent on verbs. Hence they 
are often replaced by grammatical attributes in the genitive, as signum pro- 
ficiscendi dedit, Liv. 22, 42, aa 


Oss. It is unusnal for gerundials after ad to be employed as grammatical attributes 
without being joined toaverb. But occasionally gerundial attributes with ad are found, 
as Naves sexaginta tres expugnatle sunt, eagerly cum materia ad classem edificandam, 
some with materials for building a fleet, Liv. 26.47.—1bi auditur P. Decii eventus, ingens 
hortamen ad omnia pro republica audenda, there the affair of P. Decius was heard o& a 
strong incitement to venture everything for the republic. Liv. 10, 29. 


1. Hoc vitium sul effugere volet adhibébit ad constderandas' res et tempus et dili- 
gentiam. Cic., Off. 1, 6.— 2. Helvetii constituérunt, ea que ad proficiscendum (to 
march) pertinérent, comparare. Ces. B.G. 1, 3.— 3. Terre cultum segnidrem? suspicor 
fore si ad cam utendam ferrdque® subigendam euperstitidnis4 aliquid accesserit. Cic. 
Leg. 2, 18.— 4. Fructuosior5 hominum generi est vita e6rum qui se ad rempudlicam et 
ad magnas res gerendas accommodavérunt. Cic. Off. 1, 21.— 5. Sp. Lucretius, magno 
natu®, non suficientibus jam viribus ad consularia’ munera$ obeunda’®, intra paucos dies 
moritur. Liv. 2,8, 4.— 6. Hoc omnfls excildvit ad arma capienda?® opemque' jam prope 
capte urbi ferendam. Ib. 25, 24.— 7. Cives non dubitabant, hostem delétis exercitibus 
ad expugnandum Romam ventirum. Ib. 22, 56.— & Cesar Ruténos ad finis!? Volcd- 
rum populandos mittit. Ces. B. G. 7%. 64.— 9. Eapetuntur'$ divitiz quum ad usus vite 
necessurios, tum ad perfruendas voluptates. Cic. Off. 1, %.— 10. Adolescentes, sapien 
viros consulentes, opiuténem afferunt!* populo, edrum se fore similfs quos sibi ipsi 
delegérunt!5 ad imitandum. Cic. Off. 2, 13.-- 11. Scipio, quod plurimum ad accendendos'® 
militum animos inéerevat!’, testis!® spectatorque virtitis atque ignavie!? cnjusque 
aderat. Liv. 26, 44.— 12. Ubii navivm magnam copiam ad transportandum?® exercitum 
pollicebantur. Ces. B. G. 4, 16.— 13. Consul qauds legionibus ad conventendum?! diem 
dizit, non auspicito templum intrasse arguebatur??, Liv. 4, 5, 12.— 14. Ab Celtibéris 
dies ad consultandum?® petita est?4, Ib. 34, 19.— 15. Siculi ort& Ince conlidnem®® habi- 
tuiri sunt ad criminandum me, ad concitandumgue?* in vox populum. Ib. 24, 38.— 
16. Pompéjus tibi gravissimus auctor ad instituendam?", fidelissimus socius ad comparan- 
dam?8, furtissimus adjdtor ad rem?® perficiendam®® fuit. Cic. Dom. 12%, 30.—- 17. In tri- 
bundtu plus virium est ad vexandum sendtum, quam ad resistendum improbis collégis. 
Liv. 4, 48. 14.— 18. Hoc mihi numquam impedimento ad rempublicam bene gerendams! 
fuit. Ib. 45, 39.— 19. Hoc nobis maximo usui ad conciliandos barbardrum animos erit. 
Ib. 26, 48.— 20. Ipsi scitis quanto exercitu ad Capuam obsidendam opus sit. Ib. 26, 8 


1 To contemplate.— 2 slow.— 3 iron; here ‘the plow.’— ¢ superstition.— 5 beneficial. 
— *ijin his advanced age.— 7 consular.— 8 munus, duty.— ® to perform.— 1° to take up.— 
21 P. 1, p. 127.— 32 territory.— '3 erpetere aliquid, to seek for eomething.— 14 to impart. 
— 15 to eelect.— 16 to fire.— 37 plurimum interest, it is most important.— 18 witness.— 
19 cowardice.— 2° to convey.— #1 to assemble.— 22 to accuse.— #3 to deliberate.— 24 to 
request, to apply for.— 25a meeting.— 2° to excite.— 27 to conceive.— 28 to prepare.— 
29 your plans.— °° to carry out.— %! to administer, 
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Rem. 240. ADJECTIVES denoting qualities represented as being GOOD or 
FIT for some end or purpose, Or a8 HOLDING GooD and TAKING PLACE IN 
RESPECT to & purpose, are construed with ad and a gerundial, denoting 
the end or purpose. This construction is more general in its character 
than that of the gerundial dative dependent on adjectives, and may always 
be substituted for it. The number of these adjectives is very large. Here 
belong 

1. Those denoting FITNESS and SUITABLENESS of persons or things for 


a@ purpose, us 
Idoneus, fit, Cic. Leg. 2,43; Liv. 31, 2; 33, 28; anptus, able, adapted, (Liv. 26, 10. 17; 
- Cic. N. D. 2. 64 and often); apposi’us, apt. Cic. Verr. 2, 4. 57; accommoddtus, adapted 
(Ex. 5); habdilis, adapted, and inhadilix, unadapted, Liv. 34, 34; opportiinus, suitable (in 
regard to opportunity), Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 32; Liv. 24, 29; 33. 31: tnutilis*, nseless, Liv. 
22.51: efficax, efficient, Liv. 9, 233; alienus, unfit, improper (Ex. 6) ; potissimus, espe- 
Cially fit, Liv. 5, 12, 12; constitdtus, formed for, Liv. 38, 83; naéus, born for, Cic. Har. R. 4. 


2. Those denoting EASY and DIFFICULT, as 
Facilia, Liv. 27, 115; Cic. Off. 3,6; Tusc. 1, 32, and often ; d@iffcilis, Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 82; 
Rep. 1, 35; arduus, Liv. 24, 34. 

.8. Those denoting SUFFICIENT and NECESSARY, as 


Satis, Cic. P. R. Qu. 1,8; Liv. 26. 39, and often ; neécersariuea. Cic. Off. 8, 6 and often. 
Here belong the expressions opus est, and nécesse est. R. 239, No. 3. 


4. Those denoting READINESS or INCLINATION, and their contraries, as 


Pardtus, Ces. B. G. 2,21; 1,153 1,41; Liv. 27. 43 and often; | gels phe Liv. 26,7; 
Cic. Att. 1, 17; intentus, bent on, intent on, attentive to, Liv. 25, 9; 25, 18 ; 34, 21; 
pronus, inclined, Cic. Rep. 3, 7; propensus, inclined, (Ex. 13); tardus, slow, not ready 
for, Cic. Rep. 2, 12; Ib. Cec. 4; segnis, slow, not disposed to (Ex. 15). 


5. Those denoting general personal qualities or dispositions of charac- 
ter, which, by the gerundials are restricted in their relations or effects, as 


Ditigens, careful, zealous, Cic. Verr. 2. 4,3: alacer, quick, Cic. Har. R. 2,313 celer, 
quick (Ex. 16); mollis, soft, yielding (Ex. 11), tnstabilis unstable (Ex. 17) ; benignus, 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4,3; honestus, right, honest (Ex. 18) ; equus, fair, just (Ib.); rudis, Liv. 
21,25; incautus, Liv. 9.12; serox, Liv. 7,27; pertinaz, Liv. 5,7,1; tnteger, fresh 
(Ex. 19) ; eloguens (Ex. 20). 

Oss. 1. The English foo with an adjective followed by for or fo with an infinitive (too 
poor to bay a thing etc.), is generally not expressed by a gerundial after ad dependent 
on adjectives (not nimis pauper ad emendum) ; but by a clause with guam ut after a com- 
parative, as Attalus infirmior erat quam ut contentidnem sustinéret, Attalus was too 
weak to sustain (continue) the dispute, Liv. 33, 2. The adjective serus, however, (in the 
meaning too late), and one or two similar ones are conetrued in this sense with ad and 
a gerundial : Senatusconsultum serum erat ad impediendam rem actam, the decree of the 
senate was too late to prevent [what was] an accomplished fact, Liv. 26, 15. 

Oss. 2. The adjectives faci/is and dificilis may often be construed with a SECOND su- 
PINE in place of & gerund absolute after ad ; but not in place of a gerundive, and with 
the restrictions peculiar to this construction (§ 508). 

1. Cesar hunc neyn&quam! ad egrediendum? locum idoneum arbitritus est. Cees. B. 

G. 4, 23.— 2. Heec res negolium conjiciendum maxime erat opportina. Ib. 3, 15.— 

3. Relique naves cum essent ad navigandum inutiles, magna totIus exercitus perturba- 

sio$ facta est4. Ib, 4, 29.— 4. Hannibal cum delectis® peditum equituamque quam poterat 

aplissimis ad maturandum® iter, in Campanium contendit’. Liv. 26, 5.— 5. Vis dicendi® 
est explicdtrix® oratidnis!® ad persuadendum accommodate. Cic. Ac. 1, 8, 32.— 6. Om- 
nium rerum nec apéius est quicquam ad opes!! tuendas ac tenendas quam diligi, nec ali- 

enius quam timéri. Cic. Off. 2, 7.—7. Hic hostis velut natus ad continendam RomAanis mili- 

tirem disciplinam erat. Liv.39, 1.—8. Ut!? nulla materies tam facilis ad exaruescendum'® 


a kt of utilis ad rem faciendam, generally the phrase usué esse is employed. See 
. 239, No. 3. 

1 By no means.— ? to land.— 3 alarm.— ‘4 fleri, to arise, to spread in.— 5 picked men. 
— ‘to hasten.— 7 to hurry. — § oratorial power.— ® the expounder.— 1° language.— 
1! property.— !2 as.— !3 to kindle, to be inflamed. , 
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est que! nisi? admdto igni ignem concipere® possit, sicé nulla mens est tam ad com- 
prehendendam vim oratoris parfita que possit incendi§ nisi® inflammdatus ipse? ad eam et 
ardens acceszerit§, Cic. Or. 2, 45.— 9. Fuga hand difficilis erat ad erumpendum*® inter 
Numidas, Liv. 25, 34.— 10. Bene sentfire!° rectéque facere sutis est ad bene beatéque vi- 
vendum}!, Cic. Fam. 6, 1, 3.— 11. Ut ad della suscipienda'2 Gall6rum alacer ac promptus 
est animus, sic mollis ac minime!® resistens ad calamitdtes perferendas mens edrum est. 
Cres, B. G. 3,19.— 12. Omnes intenti erant ad opem ett ferendam unde periculum osten- 
deb&atur. Liv. 26, 46.— 13. Natir& propensi samus ad diligendos homines. Cic. Leg. 1, © 
15.— 14. Eo tardior ad discedendum}® fui, quod difficile est de discessu!* voluntario!? 
rine ullé ape reditiOnis!® cogitaére. Cic. Att. 9, 13,4.—15. Hannibal segnior ad credendum 
Nolanis factns est. Liv. 24, 14.— 16. Atheniensium populum fama!® est celerem et su- 
pra virls auddcem esse ad conandum?®, Liv. 45, %.— 17%. Milites hostem instabilem 
ad comminnus?! conserendas manus expulérunt loco. Liv. 27, 18.— 18. Nonne quod ad 
commemorandum?? honestius?s, id [non] ad probandum multo vidéri dehbet equius ? Cic. 
Div. Cec 20, 65.— 19. Rex integras habére voluit copias ad opem GAL a er sapal 
civitatibus suis. Liv. 36, 16.— 2° L. Paullus eloguentem ad insligandam** multitudinem 
inimicum in castris habébat. Liv. 45, 37. 


§ 539. The preposition iz with the accusative of GERUN- 
DIVES (never GERUNDS) always combines two meanings, 1) one 
of the local or figurative relations expressed by in with the 
accusative of nouns (§ 450, R. 69; § 451, R. 70. 71) ; 2) the idea 


of an aim, purpose, or tendency. 


In agrum Sequanébrum landum mitti, to be sent to the territory ofethe Sequanit in 
order to plunder it (to be sent to plunder the territory of the Sequani). 


Rem, 241. The construction of the prepositional gerundive after iz with the accusative, 
when a real purpose is expressed by it, bears a strong analogy to the construction of the 
PARTICIPIAL gerundive (R. 176 foll.). What in this latter construction is the transitive 
object of the principal predicate, is in the prepositional gerundive a prepositional object 
with in. The gerundive performs in both constructions exactly the same office, in- 
dicating the purpose which attaches to the object of the principal verb. The same 
pregnant meaning is often contained in the gerundive after ad, as: Cesar Ruténos ad 
Anis Volcdrum populandos mittit (inst. of ad finis mittit ad populandos eos). Cres. B. G. 
%. 64. In all these constructiona the governing noun of the gerundive is at the same 
time a substantive object of the principal predicate, so that two different constructions 
(that oF an ordinary object, and that of a reversed phrase as object) are blended 
together. 


Rem. 242, A gerundial in the accusative after in is sage used 1) to give to the 
predicate botha local, aud a figurative sense, the local sense referring to the noun, the 
figurative sense to the gerundial. Ex. 1-6. 17.18. It is 2) employed in a merely fig- 
urative sense (but almost always with verbs which originally have a local meaning), to 
distinguish it from a gerundial after ad in a similar manner as in and ad with sub- 
stantive objects are a Sat ce (§ 450. 451, R. 41). Ex. 12-16. 19. This may be especially 
even in the construction of the verbs ‘ransferre (to transfer to), and conferre (to apply to, 
to turn to). These verbs are construed with in and a gerundive (see § 451 foot note 3) 
when the relation may be conceived as a metaphor of PLACE (Ex. 7%. 9. 17), but with ad 
when this is not the case (Ex. 8. 11), or when the gerundial is a nenter verb, only a gerun- 
dive phrase being allowed after in requiring an accusaTIVE. See Ex. 10. 


1. Marcius in barbaros®> sub jus dicionemque?® redigendos missus est. Liv. 28, 21.— 


1 Qua@ possit (inst. of ut ea possit), that it could.—? without bringing fire in contact with 
it.— * to catch.— 4 so0.— 5 incendere, to fire, to kindle.— ® unless.— 7 bein inflamed him- 
self.— § ad eam accesserit, he approaches it.— ® erumpere, to break forth.— }° to have 
good principles. We comprise both co-ordinate subject-infinitives in one expression: 

to act on correct princi les’. The Latin language cannot reach here the English preci- 
sion.— 3! life.—123 to take up.— !% ac minime reststens... est, and has no (resisting) 
power of.—}4 ¢9... unde, in that direction where.— 15 to depart.— !6 departure.—'’ volun- 
tary.— 28 return.— 1° fama est, it is universally believed.— 2° for enterprises.—- 21 com- 
minus conserere manus, to fight hand by hand.— 22 to mention.— 28 The comparative 
honestius is elegantly used instead of a positive, as if the two clauses were members 
of a comparison, which, according to § 308, would require both adjectives to be in the 
zomparative degree.— 24 to stir up.— #5 See § 453. R. 76.— 26 § 454. Sub jus dicionemque 
redigere, is a regular formuia, expressing complete subjugation. 
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2. In hunc locum armis protevendum qnuum Macedones concnrrerent!, atrox? prelium 
ortum est. Tb. 32, 23.— 3. Bojis in agrum suum tutandum profectis. Insubres super 
amnis® Mincii ripain consedérunt4, [b, 32. 30.— 4. EoScum exercitu Cero missna in 
ipsorum ZEequérum aqrum depopulandum transit®, Tb. 2,48.— 5. Numitor pubem? Alba- 
nam in’ arcem priesidio® armisque obfinendum)® avocavit!!. Ib. 1, 6.— 6. Labores 
plebia, ta fossas cloucasque erhauriendas'? demcrsve}$, additi. Liv, 1, 59, 9.—7. Dubitatis 

Quirfres, quin hoc tantum bonis in rempublicam conserrandam atque amplificandam'* 
conferdtis ? Cic. Leg. Man. 16. 49.— 8. Cogniram, te acerbiesime!® discidium?)? nostruam 
tulisse, plurimumque opere, studi, diligentiw, labGris ad conficiendum}'8 rediium meum 
contulisse. Cic, Att. 4,1, 1.— 9. Hic tantum e re militari!® detraxit temporis quantum 
én me custodiendum?® transferre maluit. Cic. Plane. 25, 61.— 10. Quum animum® ad 
accusandium transtulisses, existimasti te huic negotio satisfacere potnisse ? Cic. Mur. 
22, 46.— 11. Isocrates primum scribere aliis?? oratiOnes solitus est, tum se ad artis 
componendas?3 transulit. Cic. Brut. 12, 43.— 12. Mana jam summa?4 erogd(a?5 est in 
servos ad militiam eméendos armandosque. Liv, 22, 61.— 13. Omnia in?*® maturandam 
perniciem Hrolorum sunt acta. Ub. 35. 36.— 14. Hasdrubal et Mago venére, serum?27 
post male rem gestam?" auxilium, (sed) consiliv?® in cefera exrsequenda®® belii3'! haud 
parum3? opportdni33. Tbh. 27, 20.— 15. Hannibal curas parfitus ex(34 simul in inferen- 
dum atque arcendum bellum. Ib. 21. 21.— 16. Perseus mandavit legatis ut hortarenturs® 
Gentium in amnicifiam secum ect cum Macedonibus jungendam’7, Ib, 43. 19.— 17. Peru- 
e1nis® abietes3® in fuLricundas®® navi collatari erant. Ib. 28, 45.— 18. Philippua rex, post 
pacem a Romanis datam, omni curd in augendas regni opes*! infen lus erat. Ib. 39, 24.— 
19. In hec deflenda*? prolapeos*3 animos terror instans** revocdvit ad consultandum.*§ 
Ib. 29, 4. 


§ 640. The preposition im with a gerundial aBLaTivE (ger- 
und or geryndive), is used 1) as the object of verbs with origin- 
ally local meanings, which require prepositional objects with in 
and the ablative, as esse, versdri, situm esse (to be situated), col- 
locdre (§ 453, R. 74); 2) as the object of ADJECTIVES, or the attri- 
bute of Nouns restricted or determined in their meanings by the 
gerundial, as tardus, celer, dignitas ; 3) to denote INDEPEND- 
ENT actions conceived as coincident with the principal predi- 


cate, being equivalent to a clause with while or when. 


In officio colendo sita vite est honestas omnis, all morality in life is contfatned (lies) 
in the observation of duty. Cic. Off. 1,2—Q. Mucius in gerendd repubdicd putabatur 


1 To hasten.— 2? furious.— 3 river.— 4 considere, to take a position.— 5 thither.— 6 to 
proceed.— 7 the young men of Alba; pubes being a collective noun.— § They were called 
to the interior of the castle.— ® presidio (protection) is an abstract dative, while the 
co-ordinate armis is an ablative. a harsh connection (§ 469. R. 33. 34; supply sidé i. e. 
Numitori).— 1° to maintain.— 1! to call.— 12 to dig out.— 13 demergqere, to sink (actively). 
—14 hoc tantum boni, so great a benefit as this.— 15 to magnify— '* rem acerbe ferre. to 
regret eomething bitterly.—!7 separation.—!8 to effect, to bring about.— 19 from his mili- 
tary aluties.— 29 to watch over, Jz is here pointedly used in opposition to ex. See § 450. 
— 21 your intentions.— 22 for others.— 28 componere artis i. e. rhetoricas, to write treatises 
about the theory of rhetoric.— 242 sum.— 25 to spend, invest.— 2° ad perniciem sunt acta 
would denote that the transaction had the purpose of ruining the 4tolians, But the 
author merely conveys the idea that the transactions Zed to the ruin of the Astolians, the 
latter being the principal movers in the resolutions referred to.— 27 too late.— 28 after the 
bad management of affairs, 7. e., too late to remedy past misfortunes.— 2® consi/io is 
used here as if a gerundive dative were added = consilio capiendo (for the deliberations 
concerning etc.).— 39 to conduct.— 3! cefera belli, the rest of the war. § 372, R. 30.— 32 not 
a little.— 33 opportune. useful.— 34 to divide. Verbs of dividiny are followed by in with 
the accusative of an ordinary substantive. § 451, R. 70.— 35 tnserve et arcére bellum, liter- 
ally ‘to carry the war into’ and ‘to keep the war off’, i. e. fo take the offensive and the 
defsensive.— 36 See p. 141, foot note 2.— 37 amiciliam jungere, to make a treaty of alliance, 
—38 inhabitants of Perusia.—®® adies, pine.—** to build.—‘*! resources.—‘2 to bewail. 
—‘3 their minds that had fallen into, had been moved to.—-*4 present.—‘5 deliberate, 
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fuisse segnior, Q. Mucins was believed to have been rather slow in administering public 

airs. Cic. Dom. 3, 91.— Jn consilio do omnem Galliam respiciamus, in taking 

a resolution (i. e.. while, or when we take aresolution) let us consider the whole of 

Gaul, Cas. B. G. 7, T7, 

1. Omnis cogitatio! aut in consiliis capiendis? de rebus honestis® et pertinentibusé ad 
bene beatéque vivendum, aut in stadiis scientie® cognitionisque® reredtur™. Cic. Off. 
1, 6.— 2. Cn. Plancius totam suam queetiram® in me sustentando® et conservando collo- 
cavit)®, Cic. P. R. S. 14, 35.— 3. Si respublica stetisset!!, in agendo plus quam in 
scribendo opere poneréinus!2, Cic, Off. 2, 1.— 4. Britanni digspergos!? nostros milites in 
metendo'* occupdtos subito adorti sunt. Cees. B. G. 4, 32.— 5. Curius quum tardus in 
cogitando, tum in instruendo'® dissindtus fuit. Cic. Brat. 59, 216.— 6. Testimonium 
dicit!® natio minime in lestémoniis dicendis religidsa‘™. Cic. Flacc. 10, 23.— %. Perseve- 
rantia in omni genere militiz!8, maxime tamen in obsidendis urbibus necessaria est. 
Liv. 5. 6, 9.— 8. Omnia illa. dignitas in sententiis dicendis!®, libertas in republicd capes- 
send@?°, ea tota sublata sunt. Cic. Fam. 1. 8, 3.— 9. Non ill sunt sole virtdtes impera- 
tori?) que vulgo existimantur, labor in negotiis, industria in agendo, celeritas in confi- 
ciendo. consilium?? in providendo. Cic. Leg. Man. 11. 29.— 10. Legati in commemoranda?s 
Civitdtis (suze) calamitdte. ex sexcentis ad tris senatOres sese redactos?4 esse dixérunt. 
Cres. B. G, 2, 28.— 11. Maris pericula timére cepi in tantd pecunid regia in Italiam ¢ra- 
jictenda* et victbre®* exercitu transportando”’. Liv. 45, 41.— 12. Legitiin pefendd?® pace 
ejus rei culpam?® in multitudinem contulérunt®®, Ces. B. G. 4, 27.— 13. Manus én de- 
Cuneta ac persénis®* adverbidrum*‘ atque pronominum®s obtinent®® vicem. 

uint. 11, 8, 87. 


§ $41. The gerundial ablative after ad is used as the object 
of verbs denoting SEPARATION, and of verbs denoting ORIGIN 
- (§ 441, R. 48). 


Rem. 243. To the verbs admitting this construction belong abstinére, to abstain from, 
Liv. 39, 25; 2, 22: deterrére and absterrére, to deter, Liv. 10, 11 ; 23,1; Cic, Or. 1; Fin. 
5, 18; discedere (Ex. 8); decedere, Cic. Cec. 2,5; recedere, Cic. Off. 1,44; refugere, Cic. 
Or. 2, 3: excludere, Cic. Ac. 2, 17, 53: abstrahere, Liv. 26, 12; Cic. Sen. 6: vindicdre, to 
defend from, Liv. 26, 13; abhorrére, Liv. 4,6, 7: avertere (Ex. 5); avocare, Cic. Sen. 5, 15; 
amovére, Cic. Pr. Cons. 1, 2; oriri, to originate in (Ex. 6), cepisse (Ex. 7). as 

deterrére hostis a pers-quendo, to deter the enemy frum pursuing; abstinére a predd 

faciendd, to abstain from making booty; avocadri a voluptatibus perfruendis, to be 

called away from the enjoyment of pleasures. 

Ogs. To the verbs of origin on which gerundials after ab may depend, belong those 
cenune the derivation of words from Latin verbs, as: @ scribendo fil (is derived) scriptor 
(ree R. 194, 4). Rarely gerundials after @b are used as ATTRIBUTES Of nouns derived 
from the verbs mentioned above, as: Avocatio a cogitandd molestid, a calling away (of 
the mind) from pondering on unpleasant events, Cic. Tusc. 8, 15. 


1. Legati deferruérunt snos ab auxilio circumsesse3? urbi ferendo. Liv. 40, 47.— 2. Ad 
horum @tatibus, dignitatibusque, et honoribus violandis abstinebatur, Tb. 5, 25, 3.— 3. In 
hoc uno eunt? cetera?® ut homo numqnam @a se ipso instituendo*® contemplandoque dis- 
cédats', Cic. Rep.2,42.— 4. In litteris scripsit Hannibal, profectidnem‘4? suam adstrac- 
tiram4® ad defendendam Romam ad oppugnandé Capud exercitus Romanos, Liv. 26. 
7.— 5. Selencns facile Philippum ad auzilio Romanis ferendo ad sua tuenda arertet*4. Ib. 
36, 7.— 6. .A Sagunto potissimum oppugnando bellum Panicum secundum orsus est. Ih. 
26, 43.— 7%. Discordia inter plebem ac patres*5 exorta‘**, ab duplicando* questOrum*® 


1 Thinking.— ? to take resolutions.— * moral eubjects.— 4 pertaining.— 5 acience.— 
* knowledce.— 7 consists in.— 8 quiestorship.— ® to sustain.— 1° collocdre in, to apply to 
(literally to place in).— 11 to last.— 12 am ponere in, to devote one’s labor to.— }8 dis- 
persed.— 14 metere, to cut grain.— 18 dirsipdtus in instrucndo, prolix in his compositions, 
— 16to give evidence (a passive construction must be given to the English rentence).-— 
17 scrupnlous.— 34 in military operations of all kinds.— !* sententias dicere, to state the 
reasons of one’s votes in the senate, (to express one’s opinions.)— 2° rempublicam capes- 
sere, to apply for public office.— 21 imperatorial.— 22 jndzment.— 23 to stare.— 24 reddii- 
gere, to reduce— 25 to ship over.— 26 victorious.— 27 to convey.— 28 to sue for.— 2° the 
responsibility for.— 2° to lay on.— 3! to point at.— 3? localities.— 33 persdna, person.— 
34 adverbinm, adverb.— 35 pronémen, pronoun.— ®* vicem oblinére, to take or enpply the 
place.— 37 t » hesiewe,— 38 esse, to be contained.— %? all other things.— 4° to instruct.— 
1 to come back from. to leave off,— 42 march.— 48 absirahere. to abstract, take away 
from.— *4 to avert.— 45 patricians.— 46 exoriri = oriri.— 47 to double.— *® a questor. 
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numero cepta' est. Th. 4, 43, 3.— 8. Consnles appellati? sunt a consulendo, non @ reg- 
nando atque dominando. Cic. in Aug. Civ. D. 5, 12. 


§ 342, Gerundials after de are used, both as objects of 
verbs, and attributes of nouns, to denote the subject-matter 
of actions, especially of those expressed by verbs of thinking, 
saying, writing, and by nouns of similar import (§ 445), as: 

De contemnendd qlorid acrihere, to write on (about) the despising of glory. Cic. Tuse. 

1, jor ial de thibiinis piebis reficiendis, a law on the re-election of tribunes of the 

people. 

Rem, 244. Hence the gerundial with de is also used to express the aubject-matter of © 
transactions, wars, strifes, missions, and similar acts, as Prelia de occupando ponte cre- 
bra erant, there were frequent fizhte about (for) the posses-ion of the bride. Liv. 7, 9.— 
Legatos de pace fuciendd mitlere, to send envoys for the making of pvace. TLis form of 
the gerundial is very frequently used in headings of books and chapters, without any 

overning word, as: De Morte Contemnenda, Of Despisinz Death (Cic. Tuse. [.); De 

omine Libero Exhibendo, Ou Producing the Body of a Free Man (Tit. Dig. 43, 29). 


1. De inferendd injurid satis dictum est. Cic. Off. 1, 8.— 2. Videbamus vos de impo- 
nendis*, non de accipiendiss legibus® cogitare. Cic. Phil. 12. 1, 1.— 3. Hac re potes doc- 
tixzimis hominibus? anctoribus’, quorum sunt? de amicitid gerendd’® preclarissime 
scriptil! libri, zenus!? hoc totum oratidnis tollere!’. Ib. Fam. 3, 8, 5.— 4. Lex de pecu- 
niis repetundis socidrum atque amicdrum populi Romani patrodna!‘ est. Ib. Div. Cec, 
20. 65.— 5. Versfibor!$ in re sepe quiesltal’, suffragia in magistriitn mandando?’, de reo 
judicand\8, in lege aut rogatidne!® sciscenda2, clam an palam?! ferre?? melius esset. 
b. Leg. 3, 15.— 6. Regulus capius a Poenis de caplivis commutandis?? Romam missus 
est. Ib, Off. 1, 14.— 7%. Levati ad Vercingetorigem de pace et amicitid?®* concilianda?® 
missi sunt. Cvs. B. G. 7, 55. 


§ 543. A gerund or gerundive after 0b is especially used 
of actions which the taker of a bribe is expected to perform 


in consideration of the bribe, as: 

Pecuniam 0) dicendum testimonium accipere, to take money in order to give testimony 

(for giving one’s testimony). 

Item. 245. Aside from this specific meaning, 0b sometimes, but rarely, 
occurs with a gerundial denoting the ulterior purpose of an act, witha 
force similar to ad (Ex. 6-9). 


Oss. The phrase pecuniam ob rem faciendam accipere was frequently used in Sulla’s 
criminal legislation (leges Cornel’@), and in the laws of Augustus (legzs Julie). It often 
occurs in Ciccro, and very frequently in the Jurists (Ex. 1. 2.3). The phra-e is distin- 
guished from ‘ad rem faciendam pecuniam accipere’, which means ‘tu accept money so 
that the money is to be applied to some purpore’. 


1. Lege Cornelia de falsis?® tenentur qui 0d instruendas lites?7 pecuniam acceperunt. 
Ulp. Dig. 48, 10, 9.— 2. Si quis 0b lestimnonium dicendum vel non dicendum pecuniam 
acceperit, poena& legis Cornelis afficitur. Marc. Dig. 48, 10, 1.—3. Lege Juliaé repetan- 


1 The passive form of the verb is used on account of its connection with a gerundive, 
which always is in the passive voice. (p. 104, 80.).— ? The word consul is dcrived from. 
— 5 to inflict.— 4 to impose.— 5 to accept.— § der, a condition.— 7 § 355, R. 1.— § Abl. 
absol.— ® sunt does not belong to scrip/a, being used az an independent verb: to exist, 
to be extant.— 9 literally: ‘about the carrying on of friendships’, ¢.e., ‘about the 
mutual rights and duties of friends’.— !! preclarissime scripti libri. See § 425, R. 8. We 
do not translate participles of this kind, but make the adverb (preclarissime) the attribute 
of the noun (libri). Inu Latin there is a difference between preclarissimus liber (a re- 
nowned buok) and preclarissime scriptus liber (an excellent book).— !2 this whole man- 
ner of talk.— 13 to suppress, to stop.— 14 patrénus, guardian.— 15 to engage.— !6 to dis- 
cuss.— !7 inst. of rogando.— 1 to pass sentence on.— }* propositions.— 2° sciscere, to 
pass resolutions on.— 2! publicly.— 22 suffragia ferre, to poll votes.— 23 to exchanye.— 

4 amity.— 28 making a treaty of.— 2° on forgery.— 27 énstruere lites was a technical term 
denoting the ‘instituting of a fraudulent action’ by conspiracy, where one of the conspi- 
rators would appear as a witness, and the other as the complainant. 
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darum tenétur qui, qnum aliquam potestatem! habéret, pecnniam 0d judicandum? vel 
non judicandum decernendumve® acceperit. Macer. Dig 48. 11.3.— 4. Omitto* pecunias 
06 jus dicendum® a Verre acceptas. Cic. Ver. 2, 3. 88.— 5. Si illud flazisid<am est, od 
rem judicandam pecuniam accipere, quanto illud flayitiosius, eum a quo pecuniam ob 
absolvendum® acceperis, condemnare. [b. 2, 2, 32.— 6. Eudem precor a dis immortali- 
bus 007 Murénve consuldium und cum salite’ obtinendum, Cic. Mur. 1, 6.— 7%. Courul 
primo mediocria® verébat, existumans!® Jagurth im 0d svos tutandos in manus venti- 
rum!!, Sall, Jug. 89, 2.— 8. Bocchus dixit, se non hostfli animo sed 0b regnum tutan- 
dum arina cepixse. Ib, 102, 12.— 9. Clodius 0b expellendum urbe Cicerdnem plebéjo ho- 
inini!3 in aduptidnem!3 se dedit. Suet. Tib. 2. 


§ 544. The prepositions ex (of, from), pro (for), and inter 
(during, § 432, R. 26) rarely occur with gerundials, and have 


specific meanings in this connection. 


te None of these prepositions occur with gerundiale in Crear: Cicero some- 
times thus uses ex and pu; in‘er is used by Livy and the writers of the silver age. 


Rem. 246. A gerundial after ev, in the few passages it occurs in Cicero, is moxtly used 
as an object of the verb constdre, to consist 27, or of, as: Virtus que er hominibus tuen- 
dis constat, that virtue which consists in the protection of men. Cic. Off. 1,44. It is 
also ured 1) az an object of verbs denoting ‘to derive from’, as volupldlem canere ex re 
JSaciendd, to derive pleasnre from doing something (Ex, 3); 2) of the derivation of words 
from verbs, like ab (R. 243. ons.) See Ex. 4; 3) as an object of verbs of taking away 
when the gerundive phrase has the force of a single noun, as: Tollendum est ex rebus 
contrahendis omne mendacium, Every falsehood should be kept out of contracts (res 
contrahende), Cic. Off. 3, 15. 


Rem. 27. Pro with gerundives is (rarely) used in the meaning ‘in behalf of’, ‘ instead 
of’, or ‘as an equivalent of’ (§ 448). See Ex. 5. 6. 7%. 


Rem. 248. In place of infer with the accusative uf a gerundial, Cicero uses efther in 
with an ablative gerundial, or clauses. Livy and the later authors use a gerundial after 
inter in the meaning of a clanse with ‘ while’ and a predicate in the progressive form, or 
with the force of a verbal noun or participial after ‘during’, as : Mores puerdrum se inter 
ludendum simplicius detegunt, the habits of boys are more easily discovered while they 
are playing (during their plays). Quint. 1, 13, 12. Ex. 8. 9. 10. 


1. Temperantia!4 constat ex pravtermiticndis'5 voluptatibus corporis. Cic. N. D. 3, 15, 38. 
— 2. Pena divina constat ex verandis'® virérum" animis ct ex fana!® mortuGrum!?®, Ib. 
Leg. 2, 17.— 3. Summa voluptas ex discendo capitur. Ib. Fin. 5, 18.— 4. Hx providendo 
est appellata prudentia. Ib. Leg. 1, 23.—5. Quod ubi sensit?° Hasdrubal, pro?! ope Jerenda 
rociis, pergit ire?? ipse ad urbem oppuynandam. Liv. 23, 28.— 6. Pro ed olead*§ legunda?4 
et faciundd*> nemo dabit?®, Cato RK. R. 144.— 7 Magis est secundum natiram, pro omni- 
bux genlibus conservandis aut juvandis maximo: labores suscipere?7, Cic. Off. 3, 5, 25.— 
8. Aggredere dissipaitos?, quod inde? predandum® omni mulritudini evenit. Liv. 8, 38.— 
9. Camillus Gallos inter aurum accipiendum ageressus est. Liv. 6, 11.— 10. Pythngoras, 
inter agenda hec, pavorem®® injectum?! adventu Romandrum dissimulares? non poterat. 
Ib. 34, 25. (See Liv. 2, W; 6,39, 10; 9, 11. Qu. 12, 3, 10. Suet. Aug, 45). 


1 Potestas was technically called the power of a civi/ high magistrate, the military 
power being des'gnated by tmperium.— ? to pass judyment.— ® to pass a resolution.— 

I do not mention.— § jus dicere, the same as judicdre, or rem judicdre.— * to acquit. 
—7 05 consuldium obtinendum, to obtain his consulship, é. ¢, to effect (by my prayer) 
that hc be made a consul. Cicero does not say ad oblinendum, because the obtaining 
of Murena‘s coneulship was not the next, but the ulterior purer of his prayer, which 
was ageneral invocation of divine blessing.— 8 4, €., gus (Mur&nwx).—® mediocria gerere, 
not to be very active.— 1° = existimans.— 1! in manus venire = to attack; supply 
conserendas, to come tos hand to hand fight.— 12 aman of plebeian descent.— 33 had 
himself adopted by.— !4 temperance.— 15 preetermittere aliquid, to renounce or abandon 
somethine.— !¢ to torment.— 27 vivue, living.— 18 fama has here the force of * bad fame’ or 
infamy.— 1° dead.— ?° to perceive.— 2! inatead of.— 22 pergere ire (ire, as object-infini- 
tive of pergere), to proceed.— 2% olive (ng collective nonn) ; ea olea, such kind of olives. 
—%4 to vather.— 25 to prepare.— 2® dare, to pay money.— 27 to nndergo.— 28 §356.— 
29 preddri, to marande.— %°fright, alarm.— 9! literally ‘¢hvown’ (apon him); transl. 
* which he took’.— ®2 to dissemble. 
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2. Prepositions with participial phrases. 

§ 545. Reversed participial phrases may be connected with 
their governing words by means of the prepositions ante, post, 
ab, ad, 0b, propter, pro, ex, de, inter and in (with the ablative), 
as: 

Ante urbem conditam, before the building of the city (Liv. Preef.); sexennio post Vejos 

captos, six years after the fall (the taking) of Veji, Cic. Div. 1, 44, 

Rem. 249. Reversed participial phrases after prepositions, like ablatives 
absolute, must be considered, primarily, as PREDICATIVE PHRASES of 
CLAUSES, the introducing prepositions having the force of corresponding 
conjunctions. Hence they must, very frequently, be rendered by clauses, 
especially when the predicate-participles have adjuncts, either in the form 
of objects or completing predicates, as Post declardtos consules Albinum et 
Pisénem, after AlbInus and Piso had been declared consuls, Liv. 40, 38. 
Prepositional participial phrases, like the ablatives absolute, may take 
predicate-nouns or adjectives, in lieu of a verb, in which instance the 
participle of the copula must be supplied, the same as with predicate- 
ablatives, as: Ante me consulem, before my consulship (before I was con- 
sul). See Ex. 3. 4. 11.12.—Even impersonal participles are thus used, 
especially in silver Latinity, analogous to the gerund absolute, and to the 
impersonal ablatives absolute, as Verba ante erpectatum cadentia, words 
closing up sooner than expected. Sen. Ep. 114. (Virg. Geo. 3, 348; Ov. 
Met. 4, 790). See R. 190, and p. 199, ons. 3. 4. 


Rem. 250. When English prepositional expressions are employed in 
rendering this kind of phrases, the translation is made the same as in 
the analogous case of the ablatives absolute or prepositional gerundials, 
the participle being rendered by a verbal noun (either in ing or otherwise 
formed), or by participles absolute. The Latin prepositions are gener- 
ally.expressed by their ordinary English equivalents, as 


Post urbem captam, after the capture (taking) of the city. or after taking the city.— 
De Messéne receptd, about the recapture (retaking) of Messene, or about retaking Mes- 
sene.— Propter pefitam pac-m, on account of the proposal (proposing) of peace, or on 
account of proposing the peace. 

Oss. 1. Participial phrases after post are employed: 1) in place of ablatives absolute, 
resolved by aster (rarely by since), as: Post illas datas litteras secitta est Summa 
tio de domo, after the delivery of those papers followed (the delivery of those papers 
was followed by) an angry discussion about my house, Cic. Att. 4,2, 2. But generally 
there is a slight difference in the two constructions, the prepositional form usually 
denoting events which are in no connection with those indicated hy the principal predic- 
ate, while the ablatives absolute are always in a logical connection with the governing 
sentence. (Compare the analogous difference between posiguam with a pluperfect, and 
postquam with a perfect. § 348.) 

2. These phrases after ¢ are also used as equivalents of phrases after ab (Obs. 2) 
with the force of the English ‘ever since’ with a verbal noun, especially in the expres- 
¢ion * post homines natos’ which means * ever since the exixtence of the human race. Ex. 
9,10,13. Compare the similar meaning of postguam, p. 664. 


te In modern Latinity, post as well as ante in employed in chronology to denote 
_ the number oft years, as dates: Post Christum natum, after the birth of Christ. -The 
ancients thus used ad (ORs. 2) and a@nie, more rarely post (Cic. Fam. 9, 21). 


Ons. 2. A reversed participial phrase after ad is used: 1) to denote an action or event 
marking the BEGINNING Of & PERIOD, being rendered by from. ‘The END of such a 
period (¢o or ill) is expressed by ad with a participial phrase, as: Regndtum Rome a> 
condita urbe ad liberdiam annos ducentos quadraginte quatuor, kings reigned in Rome 
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from the building of the city to (nntil) its independence (literally ‘fo the freed one’), @ 
period of 244 years,—It is 2) employed for computation in CHRONOLOGY (so many years 
coun-ing from). In this connection it is rendered by after or from, Ex. 14. 15, 16. 


Oss. 3. Ob and propter with participial phrases denote the causE of an action (like 
causdé and gra‘id). Bnt the specific office of 66 (similar to that of 0d with geruindials) 
is to represent the pameue az an EQUIVALENT, in consideration of which, the principal 
action has been performed, as Dare pecuniam ob rem factam, to give money in considera- 
tion of an action performed, while dare pecuniam ob rem faciendam means ‘ to givea 
bribe, in consideration of an action fo be performed’. See Ex. 17-20. 

Prcpter is not used of * equivalents’, but corresponds to a clause with because. See Ex. 
21. 22. After propler impersonal participles are used by Livy: Libris Sibyllinis propter 
crebrius ¢0 anno lapidalum inspectis, after the Sibylline books had been inspected be- 
cause it had frequently rained stones (on account of frequent stone-showers). Liv. 29, 10. 


Oss. 4. Pro with a participial phrase occars at with an impersonal participle (= as or 
as if), as: Considium timore perterritum quod non vidisset pro viso renuntiasse, that 
Considiue, from fear, had reported as seen by him what he had not seen (or ‘ what he had 
not seen, as if he had seen it’), Ces. B. G. 1, 22. See Ex. 23.— 2) In the phrase pro re 
nald (natum esse = to exist). which literally means ‘in proportion to the existing affairs’, 
i. €., a8 Matters etand, in the present circumstances, considering the situation. The 
yhrase is venerally dependent on °* non incommodus’ (not evil. not bad, quite well, sat- 
‘efactory), as: Antoni colloquium cum heroibus nostris pro re natd non incommodum 
fuit, Antony's conference with our heroes was not bad (quite satisfactory) considering 
the situation of affairs, Cic. Att. 14, 6. See Ib. %, 8. Ex. 24. : 


Oss. 5. Hx with a participial phrase represente the principal predicate as DERIVED 
from Or CONSEQUENT to the action expressed by the particile, and may often be re- 
placed by ablatives absolute. It is rendered by from, on account of, or for: Ira celes- 
tium in u08s ex sjedere rupto. the wrath of the heavenly gods against us for our breaking 
the treaty, Liv. 9, 1.— Ex hia rebus breviter disputdtis intelligi potest etc., from this brief 
discrssion it may be seen etc. Cic. Off. 1,45.—Non crat minor laus ex contemnendd quam 
est ex conservalad provincia; No less praise would have arisen to me from declining the 
prove. than has arisen to me from the fact that I have preserved it. Ib. Fam. 2, 12,3. 
See Ex. 25-28. 


Oss. 6. The use of de (Ex. 20) and in is analogous to that of de and in with cerundials: 
Pacem esse judicea non in armis posilis, sed in abjecto urmorum et servitOtis mete (that 
peace does not exist in laying down arms, but in throwing off the fear of arms and zervi- 
tude. Cic. Fam. 9. 6,3.—Ira in contractis ostenditur superciliis, Anger shows in the con- 
traction of the eyebrows (7. é. when they are contracted). Quint. 11,3, 79.—Jnier rarely 
occurs with participial phrases, denoting the interval of time between two acts. Ex. 30. 


1. Pecc&tum?! in Camillum a majcribus nostris est ante receptam per eum a Gallis 
urbem. Liv. 45. 38.— 2. M. Duillius tribunatum insignem? ante decemviros credtos ges- 
ecrat. Liv. 3, 54.— 3. Scipio anno anfle me censdrem mortuus est. Cic. Sen. 6, 19.— 
4. P. Decins quinqnennio® ante eum consulem se pro republic& devoverat4. Ib, 13, 43.— 
5. Thebs ante Hpuminondam natun et post ejus interitum perpetuo aliéno paruérunt 
imperio. Nep. 15, 10.— 6. Senatui post receptam Capuam nou Italis major quam His- 
panis cnra erat. Liv. 2, 18.— 7% Poxt rem actam® silentinm® subito ortuin est. Ib. 
26,18.— 8. Arfitus ad Prolemeum venit, qui tum regnabat alter (the second of his name) 
post Aleranadriam conditam, Cic. Off. 2, 23.— 9. Quero ex te num quis post urbem con- 
ditam tribfinos plebis appellarit ne causam diceret?. [b. Vat. 14, 34.— 10. Nego, um- 

uam post sacra constitita® ull de re tam frequene® collegium pontificum judicasse. Ib. 

Jar. R. 7, 138.— 11. Statuitur, ne post M. Brutum proconsulem sit Creta provincia. Ib. 
Phil, 2, 38.— 12. Post Q. Fulvium et Q, Fabium consules, quibus coneulibus!® Capua 
devicta atque capta est, nihil est in ill& urbe contra hanc rempublicam factum. Ib. Leg. 
Agr, 2, 33.— 13. Duo hc capita! nata sunt post homines nafos tetcrrima et spurcis- 
sima!2, Dolabella et Antonius. Ib. Phil. 11, 1. 

14. Anno quinventesimo quinquagesimo secundo ab urbe conditd bellum cum rege 
Philippo initum est, pancis mensibus post pacem Carthaginicnsibns datam. Liv. 31, 5. 


1 Peccire in aiquem or in aliguo, to outrage somebody.— 2 instead of insigniler qes- 
serat (wuich is unusual. Jnsignem tribundlum gerere must be recast, ‘to distinenish 
one’s self as a tribune’, which would make very poor Latinity. ff literally rendered.— 
3 guinquennium, five years.— 4 se devovére, to sacrifice one’s self (iu order to atone for 
something by one’s death).— 5 res acta = a@ transaction.— ® silence.— 7 to appeal to the 
tribunex for quashine an indictment (literally ‘that he may not plead his case’).— § the 
foundation (extablishineut) of our religion (by Romilas) ® well attended.—!9 § 367, R. 26. 
Why can quibus consulibus not be a passive agent ?— !! A contemptuous expression for 
‘man’, of the same force as our ‘subject’— 32 an abusive epithet, equivalent to our 
nasty or dirty. 
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— 15. Ab incenso! Capitolio hic est vicesimus annus. Sall. Cat. 47.— 16. Tres et sexa- 
ginta anni sunt a primo Punico ad secundum bellum finttum. Liv. 31,1.— 17. Ei ob} 
Sempronianz? cladis levd/am iqnominiam ut ovans? urbem intréret concesenm eat. 
Ib. 4, 42.— 18. Senatus decrévit, ut quanta dona App. Claudio 00 devictum Antiochum 
regem data ad omnia pulvinariat egsent, tanta pret6res ad hondrem dedrum immor- 
talium curdrent danda. Ib, 25, 16.— 19. Appiiret, imperatGrem dis gratias agentem 0d 
rempublicum bene gestam® redtre. Ib. 45, 89.— 20. C. Sempronius Fulvium od erer- 
citum in Apulia amissum in contionibus® vexabat. Ib. 26.2.— 21. Haud negaverim’, 
propter non nimis® sinctre pefifam aut erpecti/am nnper pacem, suspectam® esse 
vobis Punicam fidem. Tb. 30, 30.— 22. Decemviri libros SibyliInog inspicere!® jussi 
eunt, LOE territos homines novis prodiciis. Ib. 22, 36.— 23. Hoc non placuit patri- 
bus, ne Marcius id ipsum?! quod consnultatiGnil? reliquerant, pro prejudicato!® ferret. 
Ib. 26, 2.— 24. Mulicres nostri, in quibus eat tua soror, in predife! illis prore nala 


non incommode posaunt ese, Cic. Att. 7% 14 

25. Invidiam]§ que ex continudto'* illo hondre'? impendéret!8 a te levitam!® putabo. 
Liv. 3, 21.— 26. Magna illa communitas?° est que conficitur?! ex beneficiis ultro et citro®4 
datia a hs ha Cic. OF. 1, 17.— 27. Majorex civibus amiasis dolor quam letitia fusis? 
hostibus fuit. Liv. 4, 17.— 28. Apnd Romanos non mestitia?! tantum ex male re gestd, sed 
pavor?> etiam erat, ne extemplo?¢ castra hostis agerederétur. [b. 42, 60.— 29. Achi de 
Messéene recepta compositisque?’ ihi rebue exposucérunt?§, Ib. 40. 20.— 80. Jnter Lavinium?® 
et Albam Longam deductam coloniam triginta fere interfuére?® anni. [b. 1, 3,4. 


1 Render by ‘conflagration ’.— 2 Clades Sempronidna (see P. I, p. 850, #. 1). the defeat 
of Sempronius.— ? by ovation.— ‘omnia pulvinaria (all cushions) meaps the feast of 
the larger lectisternia. in which cushions were prepared for the images of al the gods. 
— 5 rempublicam gerere ix a term used of the administration of the curule magistrates 
especially the consuls. Here the term is applied to the gods, as if ‘hey were the real 
administrators. Tranal.: ‘to govern well the republilc’.— ¢ popular meeting.— 7 Perf. 
subj. in the meaning of a qualified assertion * J would or shall not deny’.— § not qnite. 
— * suspicious.— }° to inspect.— 1!) that very fact.— }2 for further deliberation.— 13 pro 
prejudicdto ferret = prejudicatum esse existimaret ; prejudicdre, to decide beforehand. 
— 14 country-places.— 15 the odinm.— ?* to prolong.— !7 office.— 18 would impend, 
would be liable to arise.— 1° to diminish.— 2° commnnion.— 2! to arise.— 22 mutually 
(literally : thither and hither).— 33 fundere, to rout.— 24 mourning.— 25 alarm.— 26 on 
the spot.— 27 componere, to settle, to arrange.— 28 to report.— 2* Lavintum and Albam 
Longam are accusatives of place dependent on deductam.— 2° translate by * there were’. 


EXERCISES. 


I. PERIPHRASTIC PARTICIPLE.— 1. Our voyage is neither quick nor 
smooth’, but we are almost drowned? by a number*® of storms‘.— 2. The 
whole (omnis) constitution (7atio) of the Senate, of the courts’, of the 
whole republic is changed.— 3. It is written in some passage® of (apud) 
Plato, that the whole character (mos) of the Lacedzemonians was _ inflamed’ 
by eagerness’ for (of) victory.— 4. I do not wonder that (¢nfin. clause) 
Scaurus [should] be broken down’ by” this disaster”.— 5. It happens very 
conveniently’? that (quod) with his incredible boldness a remarkable™ 
stupidity" is united®.— 6. It seemed”* to every one that this whole hope 
was destroyed (tollere).— 7. We are very much embarrassed” in our do- 
mestic affairs’.— 8. When I was so much affected [in my] heart, I began 
to distrust’? myselfi— 9. When I arrived in Italy, the meadows were al- 
ready clothed” with grass” and flowers.— 10. Towards (sud) the end of 
the battle the strength™ of the soldiers was exhausted”, and their courage 
sank™*,— 11. When this happened™ to you, I was separated” from you by 


1 Transl. We sail (navigdre) neither quickly (ci/o), nor by a smooth sea (tranquillo). 
— 2todrown, submergere.— ® aliquot.— ‘4 procella.—*® judicium.—- ®locus,— 7 inflam- 
mire.— ® cupiditas.— *® percellere,— 2° transl. by the force (vis) of.— !! calamitas.— 12 per- 
commodus.— }5 singularie.—- 34 stultitia.— 1® conjungere.— 16 Imperf. (personal con- 
struct).— 17 perturbare.— 18 res familiaris, sing.— 1° diffidere.— 2° tegere.— 3! herba, 
pl.— 22 vis, pl.— 28 exhaurire.— 24 deficere.— 25 accidere.— 2° disjungere. 
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the sea.— 12. During four centuries” the Britons® were subjected** to the 
Romans, and after (abl. ads.) these were driven*®® out of the island, they 
were themselves expelled*! by the Saxons*?.— 13. The passage**® over the 
Alps (Alpes) was twice within three months obstructed** by snow-storms**, 
— 14 In the same year the town, which had, before, been fortified with a 
rampart and a wall, was provided* with turrets*? and castles**— 15. Thou 
wilt soon be stripped® of all resources*, if thou continuest to squander*? 
in that way‘? thy property**.— 16. When the rebellious“ states will have 
been pacified*®, the financial**® distress*? will be removed** in the shortest 
time.— 17. The life of the dead (mortuus) is contained (placed, ponere) in 
the remembrance (memoria) of the living (ozrws). 

II. PerrPHRASTIC FuTuRE. PRESENT.— 1. Are the citizens going to 
warrant*® to thee a safe journey through their territory®®° ?— 2. I know the 
names of all those who are going to invest®' money in that undertak- 
- ing.— 3. Sempronius is about to be absent (abesse) from the city for 
(acc.) three days.— 4. What soldier can be of good cheer if he is about to 
fight with the enemy while®? he is afraid of death?— 5. If you want 
me*® to carry* this business out to the end, it will be necessary to assist 
me with your advice and work*®.— 6. It is no favor*® to give those [things] 
which are to hurt®? those that ask®® [for them].— 7. I cannot fulfil®® this 
condition if thy favor is to benefit? me.— 8. I do not know by what rea- 
sons you are going to defend this opinion.— 9, I believe that those who 
are going to teach® some science should™ not be ignorant®® of the ele- 
ments™ of knowledge®.— 10. It is necessary (oportet) that thou shouldst 
love my [own] self if we are expected to he true friends.— 11. What I am 
expected to believe must be of a kind® that it could have happened®’. 

TfL. Pertearastic Future. Past AND Future Tenses.— 1, If Cyrus 
lived thus (séc), who was never to be a private [citizen], how must thou live 
who art to return® to the people the power® thou hast ?— 2. The consul 
was going to cross” a3 soon as”! the first light” [of day] would show” a 
convenient” crossing” .— 3. The Roman foragers” were led into that part 
[of the country] where the conference’’ was to take place’’.— 4.I asked” 
the decemvir among what [persons], and how® he was going to dis- 
tritute® that land®.— 5. Metellus was asked® what he was to do on the 
next™ day.— 6. Since you were about to accuse this man in a short time 
(brevt), you ought™ to have preserved™ that most important’? witness®.— 
7. It is announced™ that the delegates’® who were to assemble’! yesterday 
have been summoned” for (ad) the third day before the Ides of April®?.— 
8. Cesar was going to march** through Illyria” if (in the évent that) Pom- 

27 Seculum.—?5 Britannus,—?9 subjicere.— 99 ejicere.— 3! expellere.— 32 Saxo, — 83 iter. 
— 34 obstruere.— 55 nix. a enow-#torm.— 3° instruere.— 37 turris.— 38 castellum.— °° nu- 
dire.— 4° anxilium.— 4! dilapid&re.— 4? ita.— 43 bona.— 44 seditidxus.— 45 pacdre ~— 
46 nummarios.— 47 difficultae.— 48 exstinguere.— 4° preestare.— © plur. of finis.— 5) col- 
locare.— 52 by the participle of timére, agreeing with mi’es — 53 if Lam to.— 54 to carry 
out. perducere.— 55 opera.— 56 beneficium.— 57 nocére.— 58 petere. Those that ask, by 
the participle.— 5? prastire.— ® prodesse.— *! to teach a science. artis precepta traders. 
— 84 dcbére.— 63 rudis.— 64 elementum.— © litterse.— °®¢ ejusmodi ut — ®7 to happen, 
Jieri.— 83 reddere.— ®® potestas,— 7° transire — 7! az soon as, wbi,— 7? lux.— 73 ostendcre ; 
transl. by subjunct. pluperf., which has the force of a subjunctive of the future perfect, 
—74 opportinus.— 75 transitus,— 7° pabulitor.— 77 colloquium.— 78 to take place, ésse. 
— 79 queercre ex — 8° quemadmodum.— 8! to distribute among. parfiri with dative.— 
82 ager.— 83 to ask somebody, qucrere ex aliqguo.— §4 proximus.— 85 debére.— 8¢ gervare. 
— 57 gravis.— 88 testis.— 8° nuntidre. with an infin. clause.— 9° legitus.— ®! conventre.— 


®2 convocire.— 93 Aprilis, Translate: Jdus Aprues. see § 112, C; § 180, 4.— * proficisci. 
— * Tilyricum, 
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pey would’* cross over*’ to Italy.— 9. Flamininus would not even have kept 
quiet’? if’? the enemy had remained*® quiet.— 10. Hannibal said that 
nobody could give a truer? advice than the one? who advised‘ the other 
[to do] that which he himself would have done if he were in the same 
situation (lvcus).— 11. This rule (Gnperium) seemed to the Lacedeemonians 
so (deo) despotical (auperbus) and worthless’, that (zz) they undoubtedly® 
would have taken up’ arms on the spot’, if the fortune of the city (cézitas) 
had been as of old (transl.: had been the old).— 12. If any of our allied cities® 
shall be (dave been) about to treav® with the enemy, it will be visited" with 
the most serious” punishment. 


IV. INFINITIVES OF THE PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE.— 1. I believe that thy 
brother will perish if he shall” persevere in this undertaking’ .—- 2. I hope 
that our republic will flourish”, and be powerful” for all time (p/.) to come’’. 
— 3. The soldiers promised (polliceri) to obey Caesar implicitly’ — 4. The 
tribunes threatened to arrest’? the consul.— 5. I hope that Sempronius 
will be able (posse) to pay™ all [his] debts?.— 6. Plato believed that states 
(reapublica) would be happy” only*® from the moment™ that philosophers 
would rule them.— 7. Sempronius stated® that his brother would not 
need* any help.— 8. Cicero said that Hortensius would be worthy of the 
highest praise if he would be willing (ve/le) to sacrifice?’ his private dis- 
likes® to the republic.— 9. Fulvius said that he would be willing™ to 
suffer®® the severest punishment if he would®' ever change* his opinion.— 
10. Ceesar said that he would now (jam) do immediately” what, other- 
wise™*, he would have been willing (R. 144) to postpone®* for some time. 
— 11. The fellow-citizens of Themistocles** had conceived the hope that 
he would once*’ be a distinguished** man.— 12. Gellius says that if Cicero 
had not been consul, the republic would have been totally*® destroyed*®. 
— 13. Hannibal believed that Antiochus in this way (z¢a) would have shut 
out the enemy from the sea*’, and would have made [their] fleet useless*?. 
— 14. It was evident® that, if** the Rhodians would have been relieved 
from this care, they would have made** those parts*® of the sea perfectly 
sate— 15. It seems (ridérd) that Anicius would have accomplished*’ this 
task (negotium) if it had not been for his sickness*®. 


V. CIRCUMLOCUTIONS OF TIE PASSIVE, AND USE OF forem.— 1. Them- 
istocles suid to the Lacedzemonians that their ambassadors could not other- 


“96 Subj. imp.— 97 trajicere— °§ to keep quiet. quiescere.— ®* by ablatives abso- 
lute.— 19° esse. whichis dropped in the construction.—! quiétus.— ? fid@lis.— 3 is, 
— 4 suadére with dat.— © indignus.— * hand dubie.— 7 capere.— § extemplo.— ® Transl. : 
If any city (civitas) of (ex) our allies.— !9 foedus facere.— !) afficere.—- 12 gravis.— }5 per- 
fect future.— 14 conatus, G. us.— 15 florére.-- 16 vigére.— 17 in omne ol al 18to obey . 
implicitly, dicto audientem esse.— '* in vincula conjicere.— 2° solvere.— 2! ces alignum.— 
22 heAtus,—2* tum demum,— #4 Transl. : If philosophers would have commenced (pluperf. 
subj.) to rule (7egere) them.— 25 § 411.— 28 indizére.— 27 condonare aliquid alicui.— 
28 simultas.-- 29 Lransl.: That he would not retuse (recusdre) that (quin with subjunct.) 
he would suffer.— 9° to suffer the severest punishment, senna supplicia perpeti.— 3) see 
§ 347.— 32 to change one’s opinion, de sententid dixcedere.— 33 (o do immediately, repre- 
sentdre.— 34 alioquin (has the force of an hypothetical clansc).— 35 to postpone for some 
time, in longidrem diem conferre.— *§ Tranal.: His fellow-citizens (cives) had conceived 
(concipere) the hope, that Themistocles ctc.— 37 aliquando,— 88 egrezius.— 3% funditus.— 
40to be destroyed. interire.— 4) Transl.: Would have taken (adimere) from the enemy 
the use of the sea.— 42 inutilis.— 43 apparébat, with infinitive clause.— 44 Tranel.: If 
this care had been taken (demere) from the Rhodians (Rhodius).--45 to make perfectly 
safe, tulum prestire. -- ** regio, in the singular.— 47 conficere.—*® Transl. : unless (nist) 
he had been hindered by sickness. 
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wise*® return than if he himself would have been sent back®®.— 2. The am- 
bassadors said they would counsel peace’! when (cum) the deserters would 
have been delivered up*?, and the hostages would bave been returned®®. 
— 3. Labiénus believed, that Cesar would soon** (deci) be deserted by 
all his troops.— 4, I would have kept silent®*, had I known*® that my 
opinion would have been rejected.— 5. I hardly" believe®* that the Pres- 
ident®® will be re-elected®’.— 6. Sempronius hopes to receive® the votes 
of all the electoral bodies.—7. Titurius believes that the army will be 
cut off? from [its] supplies®, if they stay™ at this place.— 8. I hope 
that your own person® will be respected” by the enemy (plu7.).— 9. Am- 
biorix promised that the person of the general (duwz) should not be violated 
(nocére) by his [soldiers].— 10. Alcibiades would never have gone with 
the fleet™ to Sicily, if he had known beforehand® that he would soon be 
recalled by his citizens to defend himself® at Athens against the charge 
of sacrilege.— 11. The consul said that Fulvius would have been killed 
by the soldiers of his own legions” if he had led these men to death™.— 
12. The accused (7eus) stated (proferre), that if he had not" surrendered 
the city, the citizens would have been slaughtered, and the city itself 
sacked” and burned. 


VI. PARTICIPLE OF THE PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE.— 1. Alexander took his 
clothes off ™* in order to throw himself into the river.— 2. Dartus had 
arrived at the village’® of Arbéla (pl. t.) [which, part.] he was going to 
make renowned” by his defeat— 3. Alexander commanded (judére ) that 
30,000 young men” should be drafted” out of all provinces, in order to 
have atthe same time (simul) hostages and soldiers.— 4. On the next™ 
day [the] two most renowned" captains” of [the] two most powerful® 
nations proceeded™ to battle, being about either to crown” on that day 
their manifold (mziltus) brilliant achievements”, or to wipe them out 
altogether®’”.—5. After the consul had perceived™ that the ambassadors 
had come to” ascertain®® the plans of the war, he commanded them to 
leave®! the camp forthwith (erlemplo).— 6. These are riches more pre- 
cious” than gold, [and] to** accompany®™ you into eternal life. 

VIL. PREDICATE-GERUNDIVES IN THE PRESENT.— I. Children should 
be educated for a religious’® and virtuous’® life— 2. Purity’? of style’® 
must be borrowed” from the ancients’”°.— 3. The bonds? of liberality? must 
not be overstepped’.— 4. The walls of the town and all its fortifications* 


49 Transl. : could not return unless (nisi).— 5° to send back, remittere.— 51 to counsel 
peace, pacis auctérem esse.— 52 tradere.— 53 reddere.— 54 soon must be connected with 
the predicate-infinitive.— 5 tacére (plup. subj.).— 5° if I had known.-- 5? vix.— 5§ subj. 
perf.— §® princeps reipublicee.— °° Transl. that the power (imperium) will be prorogued 
(prorogdre) to the President.— ®! Trans].: that his name will be reported (7¢ferre) by 
(mere abl.) all electoral bodies (centuria).— °? intercludere with abl.— 6’ commeatus G. 
ts.— 64 manére (by the periphr. future).— ®§ your own person, tu ipse.— ®* Transl.: will 
not be violated (the negation being either connected with spero or with the predicate- 
infinitive).— ®7 classe proficisci.— ®8 prwescIre.— ®® Tranel.: in order that (ud) he should 
defend himself (cauvsam dicere, subj. imp.) concerning (de) sacrilege (sacra violdéta, the 
violated sacred thinys).— 7° the soldiers of his own legions, sut legionarii.— 7) ad sup 
plicium trahere.— 7? if not, nist.— 78 diripere.— 74 Transl. : he took (delruhere) [his] gar- 
ment (vestis) from [his] body.— 75 se projicere.— 7 vicus.— 77 nobilis.— 7% yonng men, 
juniores.— 79 levere.— 8° posterus.— 8! lonve clarissimus.— 8? dux.— §§ opulentus.— 
84 procedere.— §§ cumuldre.— 8@ decus ; add: acquired before (ante partus).— *7 to wipe 
out altogether, everfere.— 88 animadvertere.— ®® in order to.— %° explorare.— 9! excedere 
with abl.— °% pretidsus.— °3 (which are) about to.— 4 prosequi.— % sanctus.— %¢ ho- 
nestus.— 7 integritas.— 98 oratio.— ®* petere.— !9° vetus.— ! modus (sivg.).— ? munili- 
centia.— ® tranatre.— 4 munitio, ; 
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ought to be destroyed.— 5. It is necessary to abandon® the whole region 
to the barbarians.— 8. Our towns must, before all {other things] be pro- 
tected® from plunder’.— 9. Peace ought to be made by you as soon as possi- 
ble.— 10. The worst® torments’ must be endured by the captives.— 11. It is 
necessary to restrain’? ambition”, but to encourage” rectitude” and integ- 
rity’ — 12. A speaker’® must not fear’ the murmuring” of popular assem- 
blies”.— 13. We must not pass over”™ [in] silence” those most important” 
things, conception” and invention®.— 14. The consuls must cast lots* about 
[their] provinces, whenever™ their names are reported*® by the electoral 
bodies. — 15. The arrogance of these officials?” cannot be endured at all.— 
16. We cannot deny” the good faith of these ambassadors.— 17. I do not 
know whether this business ought to be postponed (differre) or not. 

VIIL PreEDICATE-GERUNDS IN THE PRESENT.— 1. A walk ought to be 
taken after dinner”.— 2. The meeting must be adjourned.— 3. A hard bat- 
tle was fought [which lasted] till evening.— 4. It must be very much de- 
sired®® that there should be no further™ delay*?.— 5. It must be acknowl- 
edged®* by all of you that the enemy has fought bravely.— 6. Duties must 
never be forgotten.— 7. One must easily pardon friends.— 8. Soldiers must 
meet** dangers without shrinking**— 9. This man does not listen to 
reason**.— 10. Nobody ought to be injured (nocére) without cause.— 
11. These wretches*? ought to be spared.— 12. It is often necessary to 
speak in the courts*® ex tempore®”’, but still in (4y) counected*® and precise*? 
language**,— 13. Boldness and recklessness (temeritas) ought to be op- 
posed (vbviam tre) rather late (sero) than never.— 14. Those that are ac- 
cused of treason‘? must either enlist in the army*‘ or suffer death*®.— 
15. Weshould enjoy*® pleasures moderately*’, and devote*® only so much** 
time to exercises®® of the body, as not to interfere®? with our studies®? or®® 
duties**.— 16. The character®® of this man is such®* that’? you must take 
great care®® lest’® you be deceived®® by him. 

IX. PREDICATE-GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN THE PAST AND FUTURE 
TENSES.— 1. It was necessary to buy peace from the barbarians.— 2. The 
war ought either not to have been undertaken® at all, or to be conducted® 
according to (pro) the diguity® of the Roman people.— 8. Such (ejusmodi) 
terms® of peace ought to have been quickly® accepted by the king.— 
4. The Roman commander had to cross a great many® rivers and to build 
a number of®’ bridges.— 5. A march of a hundred miles® had to be made 
by the consul within two days®.— 6. It had been necessary for Metellus 
to perform’? an enormous task"; for he had to reorganize” an inefficient’® 


5 Relinquere.— © tuéri.— 7 rapInee.— * summus.— ® cruciftus, G. ns.— 19 coercére.— 
11 glorisze cupiditas.-— 12 excitdre atque firmare.— }3 probitas.— 4 integritas.— 15 orator. 


— 1®expavescere.— 17 fremitus, G. us.— 18 popular assembly, contio.— )* transtre.— 
20 silentinm,— 21 gravis.— 22 covitatio.— 23 inventio.— 24 to cast lots about something, 
eortiri aliquid. — 25 cumprimum, — 2° referre (future perfect), — 27 magixetratas.— 


28 disputare. — 29 See § 460, R. 10. — ®° to desire very much, exopfdre. — 3! ampiiua.— 
- §2 there is delay, mora interponilur.— 83 confitéri.— 34 obviam ire.— $5 pavor.— 36 Transl. : 
This man canuot (gerund) be counselled (suadére).— 37 miser.— 38 to epeak in the courte, 
tn foro dicere. — 89 ex 1empore, sudifo.— 4° continuns. — 4) concinnus. — 4? oratio.— 
43 proditio.— 44 to enliat in the army, mi/i/dre.— 45 mortem obire,— 46 perfrui.— 47 modi- 
cus, — 48 tribuere.— 49 only so much, tuntum. — 5° exercitatio. — 5! Transl. : that (f ne) 
we take (detrahere) nothing (guid) froin.— 5? litteree.— 53 neque... .neque.— 5 officia 
honestatis. — §§5 mos (plur.).— 5° ejusmodi.— 57 ut. — 58 to take great care, maynopere 
cavére. — 5® ne, — ®° circumvenfre. — ®! suscipere. — 62 gerere, — ® dignitas, — *4 lex.— 
66 alacer.— &¢ plurimus.— °7 aliquot.— °8 a mile, mille passus.— ® two days, biduum (a 
epace of two days).-- 7° peragere.— 7! opus.— 72 ad disciplInam revocare.— 73 incrs. 
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and almost dissolved” army.— 7. Mithridates had been obliged to comply 
with” all this, and moreover” to release’’ all captives without ransom”, 
— 8. Peace was granted” to the French®, but they had to cede® a not 
inconsiderable®™ part of their territory”, and to pay an enormous tribute®. 
— 9. All had to die who had left the camp with Titurius.— 10. Ail offi- 
cers (duz) had to acknowledge (confitéri) that the most liberal® conditions 
had been granted to them.— 11. The road was so (adeo) narrow that®, 
breaking the ranks", the soldiers had to march® in single files*.— 12. You 
ought to have treated (¢ractdre) this point’? with greater accuracy’— 
13. You ought to have resisted with greater energy’? the unjust com- 
mands’* of the tyrant.— 14. If the enemy had succeeded®* in reachin 
the town a little earlier®*, Cesar would have been obliged to invest®* the 
place by a tedious*’ siege’*.— 15. So obstinate was the battle®® that, if the 
enemy had resisted’”° the attack till evening, our [soldiers], since the road! 
to the water was not free’, would have been obliged to march back to® the 
places they had occupied the night before*.— It is the question® whether. 
Alexander could® have obtained so great a glory if he had been obliged 
to fight in Italy instead of? in Asia.— 17. It will not be necessary for the 
nation (gens) of the Thracians (Zhraz) to fear either® Perseus, engaged? 
in war with the Romans, or Perseus in peace’.— 18. We shall be obliged 
to refute (refellere) this opinion, before we proceed” any farther". 

X. PREDICATE-GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN THE INFINITIVE.—1, The 
senate resolved (decernere) that the king be bound to account” first of all 
for the murder” of Aretaurus.— 2. The daughters of the king wrote that 
they had to endure” at that place all the evils of exile-— 3. Domitius Cor- 
bulo said that the enemy ought to be defeated by the spade” and the pick- 
axe’’,— 4, Many Lacedemonians were of the opinion (exristimdre) that 
Athens ought to be radically (funditus) destroyed and to be wiped?” out 
from the earth’®.— 5. The senate resolved (censére) that the consuls, with- 
out any delay”, should depart” for their provinces.— 6. It seemed (ovdde- 
bdiur) to many that the siege of Capua ought to be raised*’, and that the 
enemy ought to be met” at (ad) the gates of the city of Rome.— 7. Han- 
nibal said that if Antiochus had followed his council, the Romans would 
have had to fight a great deal® nearer to the river Tiber.— 8. I think 
that this war ought not to have been commenced” at all.—9. I believe 
that it will soon (bres tempore) be necessary to repeal this law. 

XI. PaRrTiciPIAL-GERUNDIVE.— 1. Nature assigned® to woman (plur.) 
the household-gods” to guard?’.— 2. The ediles™ gave on contract the house 
of the traitor” to be torn down* within two days.— 3. I.am going to 
hand over™! the republic to Murena for upholding”? and defending it.— 

74 Dissolitus.— 75 to comply with something, facere diquid.— 76 poelren 77 lide 
rfire.— 78 pretium.— 7° concedere.— 6 Gallus.— 8! cedere with abj.— 8? aliquantus.— 
83 plur. of fnis.— ®4 tribfitum.— §§ equus.— %6 ut.— 87 ‘Transl. : after the ranks (agmen, 
in the sing.) had been broken (so’vere). — 88 itncedere, —8® singuli, avreeing with ‘ soldiers’, 
— 9 Jocus.— 9%! diligentia.— ®? animus.— %3 imperinm.— % Transl: If it had been, 
done that (wf) the enemy reached (pervenire ad).— 85 matirus.— 9% cingere.— 97 lon- 
ginquis.— %8 obsidio.— % Transl]. : so obstinately (@criler) was it fonght.— !9 sustinése, 
eubj. imp.— 2 iter.—? to be free, patére.— 3 revredi.— 4 Transl.: to the places of 
the camp of last (prior) nizht.— © quieritur.— ® subj. perf.— 7 instead of, nov.— ® not 

. either... nor, neque, negue.— ® occupire.— ® Perseus in peace, Perseus quietus,— 
1v progredi, suhj. — Jl any farther, lonyius.—)2 to account for something, 7@l-0nem «ali- 
ciijus ret reddere.— %* cedes.— 14 subtre.— }5 Transl.: by works (opus).— 16 dolibra 
{ p.).— 17 to wipe out, exslinguere.— '48 orbis terrdrum.— !® mora.— 2° proticisci 1n.— 
31 tollere.— 23 ohbviam ire.— 23 aliquanto.— 24 inferre.— 25 attribuere.— 26 Lares fami- 
lifres.— 27 custodIre.— 2° sedflis.— 2% proditor.— 3° demolire.— 3! tradere.— 32 sustinére. 
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4. Demetrius, son of Philip, was delivered (dare) to the ambassadors to be 
taken back** to [his] father.— 5. The Roman people assigned to** Pompey 
the enacting of the final scenes in the Mithridatic war.— 6. Sp. Licinius 
took the charee® of the war in order to hinder it.— 7. Does it (hoc) mean 
(esse) helping®* a people, to abandon*’ it to the tender mercies*® of the 
enemy ?— 8. The transport to Rome” of [the image of] Juno, the queen 
[of goddesses], was assigned to young men (juzenis) selected from the 
whole army.— 9. Theexccution of these designs’® was left to the consuls. 
— 10. The consul charged*? Amynander with the task‘? of rousing** the 
/Btolians“* to the war.— 11. Sempronius rented“ to Gajus all the prop- 
erty he owned in Albany county.— 12. Sempronius contracted** with 
Gajus about providing with fences*’ and roads* all the lands (pradium) he 
owned in Albany county.— 13. The Senate ordered*® the consul to see®® 
that the contiscated® lands (ager) of the Ligurians were promptly® re- 
stored to them.— 14. Cesar had (curdre) all the old ships repaired*’, and 
new ones built in Gaul. 

XII. REVERSED PHRASES AS SUBJECTS AND TRANSITIVE OBJECTS.— 
1. The exposure of the king’s fraud made the inhabitants®® cautious. 
— 2. The capture (capere) of Heracléa broke at length (tandem) the spirits®® 
of the #tolians.— 8. Espccially®’ the sinking*®* of the royal flagship*’® by a 
much smaller Rhodian® vessel, struck the enemy with dismay®!.— 4. It 
seemed as if (that) the liberation’ of Chalcis would bring the neighbor- 
ing communities (c¢z7tas) over®™ to the alliance™ with (of) the Romans.— 
5. The king mourned® for the loss® of his friend more than for [that] of 
his crown®’.— 6. Gajus has taken®® Sempronius’s farm (preditum) on 
shares.— 7%. The Senate assiyned (attribuere) to Scipio the pacification®® 
of Spain—8. The public accuser (uceusdtor) caused the punishment 
(punire) of all [persons] who had acted against’ the usury (wsurius) 
laws. 

XIII. GENITIVE OF THE GERUND.— 1. Wisdom must be defined” [as] 
the art of living. — 2. God separated man from the other creatures’ by 
nothing so much (mags) as by the faculty™® of speech’™*.— 3. Who does 
not know” that the hope of impunity” is the greatest incentive’’ to sin- 
ning ?— 4. The ediles were charged” with the care of paving” the streets 

33 Reducere. — 34 Transl.: assigned (deferre) to Pompey the end (exitus) of the Mith- 


ridatic (Mithridaticus) war to achieve (conficere).—®5 to take the charge of something, 
suscipere aliquid.— ** auxilium ferre.— 37 objicere.— 38 Transl. to abandon it to the 
enemy for being slaughtered (¢ruciddre).— ®* Translate: Queen Juno was assigned 
(assigndre) to be transported (deportdre) to Rome.— 4° Transl.: These things to be 
done were left (permittere) to the consuls.— 41 to charge somebody with something, 
attribuere alicui aliquid.— 42 Transl.: attributed to Amynander the Atolians to be 
roused.— 43 concitire.— 44 AXtdli.— #5 Transi.: S. rented (docdre) to Gajus all the 
property (predia) which he held (Aabédat) in Albany county (ager Albdnusz) to be 
used (fruit). The addition ‘to be used’ shows that a locatio rei, not a locatio 
operis 13 meant.— 4° Translate: S. gave out on contract to Gajus all the lands etc. 
to be provided etc.— 47 to provide with fences, sepire.— 48 to provide with roads, sternere. 
‘— 49 manddre aliquid alicut.— 5° Transl.: that (ué) he shonld care the confiscated lands 
to be promptly restored (restituere) to the Ligurians (Ligures).— 54 adimere.— 52 sine mora. 
— 53 reficere.— 54 Transl. : The detected (detegere) fraud (fraus) of the king.— 55 cau- 
tus.— 56 animi.— 57 maxime.— 53 demergvre.— 6? heptéris — 6° Rhodius.— &! to strike 
with dismay, percellere.— ®? liberire.— ® to bring over, traducere.— ®* societas.— &5 to 
mourn for something, lujére aliquid.— °* amittere.— 67 regnum.— ®8 Transl. : hax taken 
(conducere) the farm of Sempronius to be cultivated (colere) on shares (parliario).— 
6° nacHre.—7° to act against a law, in legem peccdre.—"! appellire.— 7? animal.— 73 facul- 
tas.— 74 dicere.— 78 not to know, igndrdre.— 76 impunitas.— 77 illecébra.— 78 to charge 
somcbody with something, dicut aliquid manddre.-- 7 sternere. 
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(eta) within (in) the city with pebblestone™, and [those] without the city 
with gravel®.— 5. Postumius went™ to Preeneste for the sake of offering 
a sacrifice® in the temple of Fortina.— 6. I, on my part, have our ances- 
tors“ for an authority and for [my] teachers in® the ohservance™ of 
religious duties*.— 7. The multitude was standinge™® on the top of*® the 
walls of the city, eager to see’! Alexander.— 8. Neither of the generals 
(duz) thought (memorem esse) of sending help*? to our hard pressed” 
[soldiers].— 9. The barbarians were powerless** to resist our armies.— 
10. Neither of the officers (duz) had®® any time for saving himself.— 11. 
I do not believe that Gajus has spoken thus (z/a) for the sake of praising 
us.— 12. The Helvctians carried’® all their carts to (tn) one place for the 
sake of defending themselves.— 13. Cleopatra was desirous of excusing*’ 
herself to (apud) Ceesar. 

XIV. GENITIVE OF GERUNDIVE AND PARTICIPIAL PHRASES.— 1. Anti- 
ochus did not cross over”* to Europe for the suke of commencing” war, but 
[for the sake] of liberating Greece.— 2. By this error the general lost the 
opportunity (loews) of achieving a success”°.— 8, The Senate gave' to the 
ediles authority to repair the portice of A5milius— 4. This answer? of 
the king furnished*® to the ambassadors no material‘ for pleading® his 
cause before (apud) the Senate.— 5. Although (cm) after the Pharsalian® 
battle I always advocated’, not the laying down’, but the throwing down® 
of arms, 1 did not succeed” in bringing” the king over to my opinion”. 
— 6. The method (ratio) of choosing™ and arranging™ the words is easy. 
— 7. Many renounce” pleasures for the sake of obtaining (adipisc?) 
greater pleasures.— 8. Demosthenes was zealous” in hearing Plato.— 
9. Both took part’? in suppressing” the Catilinarian conspiracy.— 10. It 
is reported” that Cesar was desirous of acquiring™® the royal title?!.— 
11. The glory of having successfully”? conducted* and finished the Mithri- 
datic war was conceded to Pompey.— 12. A shouting was heard, a sign” 
that (genitive) the town was taken.— 13. The consul was deeply affected® 
by the news” that [his] brother had been killed.— 14. The prisoners did 
not dare to deny the charge” of having entrapped*® Roman horsemen by 
an ambuscade”. 

XV. GERUNDIAL DATIVE.— 1. That man was in charge of** the de- 
partment”! for public works.— 2. The common council*? gave to decemvirs 
the supervision® of the burial®* of the dead**.— 3. The means* of the 
state were neither sufficient for arming nor for supporting?” the army.— 
4. Those men devoted their care not to governing® but to plundering 
the city (cévitws).— 5. Romulus selected*® a place of‘? remarkable*? adapt- 


50 Silex.— §! glarea.— 5? proficisci.— 8% to offer a sacrifice, sacra facere.— §4 ma- 
jores.— §§ Transl.; I have our ancestors authors and teachers (agreeing with 
majores).— ®§ Genitive.— ®&7 colere.— 88 relivious duties, redigidnes.— 8* constdire.— 9° on 
top of, in.— *1 cognoscere,— %? opem ferre.— 93 hard pressed, /abérans.— 4 impotens.— 
95 by esse.— °© comportare.— ®7 purgare.— %8 trajicere.— *% inferre.— 199 to achieve a 
Buccess, rem bene gerere.— ! facere.— 2 responsum.-- ? prebére.— 4 materies.— 5 agere. 
— ° Pharsalicus.— 7 to advocate something, auctdrem aliciijus ret esse.— ® deponere.— 
® abjicere.— 1° non posse.— 11 to bring over, adducere ad.— 12 auctoritas.— 13 deligere.— 
44 collocire.— 1% carére.— 36 studidsud.— 17 to take part, participem esse. — 18 opprimere. 
— !* tradere.— 2° obtinére.— 2! nomen.— 2? bene.— 2% yerere.— 24 index.— 25 to be 
deeply affected, summo dolore afficit.— 26 nuntius.— 27 crimen.— 28 circumventre.— 2% jn- 
sidiz.— %9to be in charge of something, pra@esse alicui ret.— 31 Translate by opera 
publica administrdre.— #3 decuridnes.— 33 by preficeve.— *4 sepeliIre.— 25 mortnus.— 

* pecunie.— 57 alere.— 8° regere.— ** diripere.— 4° deligere.— 4! ablat. of quality.— 
42 singularis. , 
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edness* for building the city — 6. Tarquinius was bent on seizing** the 
city of Gabii by fraud, while (cwm) he assumed the mask*® of being en- 
gaged*® in the business of his city — 7. The Plebs demanded ( poscere) 
that (4) as soon as possible‘? an assembly for choosing consuls should be 
held**.— & Two commissions of triumvirs‘® were appvinted (credre), the 
one (plur.) for receiving the gifts of the people, the other (plur.) for re- 
pairing the temples of MatOta and Fortina— 9, When the day for drafting 
the army had arrived, the most serious®® disturbances*! arose®? in the city. 

XVI. GERUNDIAL GENITIVES AND DaTIVES AS PREDICATES.— 1. The 
Parisians®* brought®* everything to the city which they believed®® might 
make®® the siege tolerable.— 2. Such*®® harangues** [must] contribute 
to fan®® and nourish’ strife’’.— 3. It does not seem that the decrees 
of the king are apt to preserve peace, but [that they are apt] to produce” 
war.— 4. Some [persons] believe that many books®™ on physical science 
have a tendency to dissolve and destroy religion (plur.).— 5, Daily“ exer- 
cises®® are conducive to the preservation of life and health.— 6. In the con- 
struction®* of buildings® care should be especially taken®™, that the walls 
are able to bear a [great] weight.— 7. In our country”, those that are” de- 
voting themselves to political life’, should especially see that (uz) they 
are in a condition to bear the struggle.— 8. An action for fraud’? lies™ 
against those who, while (cum) they were insolvent, have induced" 
others”, to give’ them goods”’ on credit. 

XVII. GerunDIAL ABLATIVE.— 1. Learning by heart” strengthens” 
the memory.— 2. The first ranks” of our [soldiers] were tired*! by fight- 
ing.— 8. Scipio employed™ the few days which® he had proposed®™ to 
spend at Carthage with drilling” his naval® and land-forces*’— 4. You 
can defend me best by punishing those who have grasped® the steel® for 
the sake of killing me.— 5. Hannibal, with the appearance of fleeing’, 
left the camp with all his troops, in order to (wf) surprise’! the enemy 
[while] engaged” in plundering’® the camp.— 6. The Numidians fought 
by running forward” and again (7wrsus) retreating (se recipere).— 7. Romu- 
lus taught our ancestors that they might ( posse), by the cultivation”® of the 
fields, have a plenty of** everything.— 8. Doest thou not feel that the 
judges, by my acquittal’’, have condemned thee ?— 9. The Romans, by 
throwing’ grappling hooks’? upon the ships of the enemy, made the 
naval battle similar to [a fight] on land’”’*.— 10. Alcibiades, by showing? 
how great a damage’ they would (were going to) inflict? on the Lacedsemo- 
nians by the capture* of Syracuse, prevailed on® the Athenians to send 8 

43 Opportunitas.— 44 capere.— 45 to assume the mask, simulére, with an infinitive 
clanse (that he was engaged).— *¢ engaged in the business of the city. operibus urbdnis 
occupdlum esse.— 47 primo quoque tempore.— 43 habére.— 4° bini triumviri (two sets of 
triumvirs).— 59 gravis.— 5! commoridnes.— 5? orfri.— 53 Parisienses.— 64 invehi in.— 
§5 subjunctive.— 5° by esse with a predicate-verundial.— 57 ejusmodi.— 58 oratio.— 5° in- 
flammdare.— ® alere.— ®! cert&imen. — ®? incitire.— ®3 libri de summa ratiOne natire con- 
scripti.— ®# quotididnus,— 65 ambulatio.— 6% stractflra.— 67 xedes.— 68 to take care that, 
vidére ut,— ®* apnd nos.— 7° those that are, par iciple. See § 356.— 74 rempublicam capes- 
sere,—72 actio doli.— 73 Translate: By the action for fraud are held (Cenére) thoze who.— 
74 perducere, with ut.— 7 alter (sing.).— 78 to give on credit, credere.— 77 merx (pl.).— 
78 ediscere.— 79 confirmare.— 8 acics.— §! fessus.— 8? abstuumere.— 88 to spend which, 
transl.: during which (ad/.) to stay (commordri).— *4 statuere.— %5 exercére.— © navalis, 
— 87 copiz pedestres .— 88 sumere.— 9%? ferrum.— ®9 fugve specie.— ®! upprimere.— 97 v¢ecu- 
patus, with ab!.— %° diripere.— °# procursaére.— %5 colere.— 6 to have plenty, abunddare. 
— %7 absolvere.— 98 injicere in.— ®° grappling hook, harpago.—-- 1° a fight on land, pug- 
na pedestris.— 1 docére.— 2? damnum.— 8 inferre alicni.— 4 Transl. by gblatives absolute: 
‘after they had captured’ (expugnare).— © persuadére. 
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great fleet to Sicily.— 11. The accused escaped® punishment by feigning’ 
Insanity®. 

XVIII. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE (FiRsT CLAss).— 1. Scipio, by the destruc- 
tion® of two cities most inimical (¢nzmicus) to this empire, not only has 
wiped out (delére) the present wars, but also those to come”.— 2. Philip 
hoped that, by taking” the cities of the Atolians, he would be stronger” 
for the war.— 3. Cesar resolved’’ to cross over“ to Britain, by the sub- 
jection” of which he believed that the fear’ of the Roman name would 
be increased among the barbarians.— 4. After the hostages and the arms 
had been surrendered by the inhabitants, Cesar, after the lapse'’ of two 
days”, marched” into the territory of the Remi.— 5. After hearing the 
ambassadors, Cesar answered that he would accept their surrender, if 
they would” deliver him their arms and the noblest of Dee state [as] 
hostages.— 6. After L. Mummius had taken Corinth he adorned with pic- 
‘tures and statues not Italy only, but also the provinces.— 7. When Fa- 
bricius by Pyrrhus’s ambassador was offered”! a large quantity™ of gold, he 
did** not accept it, saying he wished rather to rule™* those that?® had 
it than have it himselfi— 8. Cn. Scipio died in the greatest poverty, 
without leaving even so much” money as was sufficient” for the dowry” 
of his daughters.— 9. M. Salinator was condemned by the people because 
he had not divided the booty equully® among” his soldiers.— 10. When 
(quum) P. Valerius’s soldiers had been routed*, the Senate resolved, that®? 
he should receive no reinforcements before** he had defeated the enemy. 
— 11. The consul Hirtius sent to the besieged Mutinians*™ letters written 
on (by) lead, which®® [some of his] soldiers carried swimming over the 
river, having fastened them to [their] arms (s/ng.).— 12. The consul, 
although he had defeated the enemy, nevertheless (¢amen) retreated** to 
the camp, fearing*’ he might* fall into an ambuscade.— 13. The inhabit- 
ants represented*® that if [their] arms should have been taken‘? from 
them, they could not protect themselves against the neighboring commu- 
nities [which were] most hostile to them. 

XIX. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE, DIRECT PARTICIPLES, OR FINITE CLAUSES. 
[Apply either ablatives absolute or direct participles according to the rules, 
Jinite clauses to be used only if neither of the two former constructions be ad- 
missible. Wherever either ablatives absolute or direct participles are allowed, 
translate in both ways.|— 1. The Spaniards*’, after having hitched‘? oxen 
to vehicles**, placed‘** them in front*®, and, the signal*® being given for 
battle, fired‘? the vehicles [which were] full of pitch-wood* and sulphur® ; 
then (deinde) they drove® the oxen against the enemy, threw"? [their] line*? 
in confusion®’ and broke through*®* [them].— 2. Pontius Cominius, after 


6 Transl.: was liberated from punishment.— 7 simulare.— ® Tranel.: that he was 
insane (furere).— ® evertere.— 1° those to come, by jutarus.— 11 expugnare.— 12 fir- 
1us.— 1% statuere.— 14 trajicere.— 15 subigere.— 4° timor.— 17 by intermittere.— 
18 biduam.— !° proficisci.— 2° pluperf. subj. of é7adere.— 21 Transl : Fabricius, when 
Pyrrhus's ambassador offered to him.— 2? pondus.— 23 Trane]. : after not having accepted 
it, aaid.— 24 imperare.— 26 participle.— 2*s0 much as, is gui.— 27 to be sulticient, sufi- 
cere.— 28 dos.— 2° equdlis, equal.— 3° dative.— 3! fugire.— 32 Transl.: that no (née) rein- 
forcements (auzilia) should be sent to him. — 88 nisi.— 34 Mutinensis.— 35 Transl. : after 
which had been fastened (religdre) etc., the soldiers swam over (¢randre) tiie river.— 
36 xe recipere.— 37 veritus ne.— 38 subj. imperf. of incidere, to fall.— 8* exponere. — 
#9 adimere.— 4! Hispanus.— 42 adjungere.— 43 vehiculum.— 44 constituere.— 4§ prima 
frons,— 4° signum.— ‘47 incedere.— 49 tieda.— 4 sulphur.— © participial construction, 
— §! participial construction.— 52 acies.— §®% to throw in confusion, consterndre-— 
&4 perrumpcre. 
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he had been let down" over (§ 434, R. 32) the Tarpejan®® rocks, [and] had 
swum’? across the Tiber, came to Veji, accomplished®® his mission®® and 
veturned in a similar way® to his [companions].— 3. The Campanians®, 
after they had been closely? invested® by the Romans, sent a man 
(quidem) disguised as™ a deserter, who concealed® a letter under (adl.) his 
belt’, and, when he had found an opportunity of passing” the lines, carried™ 
[it] to the Carthaginians.— 4. After Sulla had pardoned® Cesar, [his] 
friends complained” of his leniency” remarking” that there were many 
Marii in the one Cesar.— 5. Hannibal, having been informed” that 
several of (ez) his soldiers had fled to the enemy, declared publicly™ that 
he himself had sent them under the guise of deserters. When the Ro- 
mans had heard” what he had declared, they sent back the deserters after 
having cut off” their hands.— 6. Cesar, after he had pursued"’ the enemy 
for a while’’, led his troops back” to the camp, deeming® [it] sufficient™ 
for the present” that terror was struck® into the enemy. 

XX. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE OF THE SECOND CLASS. [One or two sen- 
tences must be rendered by direct participial constructions.|— 1. After Numa 
had died, Tullus Hostilius was made king.— 2. After the consuls had de- 
parted’, each for his [own] province, the Senate directed® [its] attention 
to settling” the difficulties in Spain.— 3. After the preetors had left (egredz) 
the city (adl.), they made" the drafting” of the army their first business. 
— 4. After the consul had returned (regredi) from the province, he de- 
manded (postuldre) from the Senate the honor of a triumph®”.— 5. When 
Alexander had crossed*® the Hypasis, the army, exhausted” by hardships*’, 
demanded’® to be (ut) led’* home.— 6. After day had dawned, the enemy 
made*® a sally®® from (ad/.) all the gates and came near*’ the camp. 

XXI. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE OF THE THIRD CLASS.— 1. Manlius, when 
the army raised a mutiny’ in his behalf * against his father, who had 
condemned him to death, persuaded the soldiers that they would suffer’®* 
him to be punished.— 2. A general is in a great danger, if (87) some re- 
verse! happeus under his command?.— 8. If (si) ASacus or Minos should 
say such [things], it would seem unbecoming’, but (at) when Atreus says 
fit], applause? is raised®.— 4, ‘This ought not to have been made acharge® 
when these [men] are the judges’, or® when WE conduct tue defence’.— 
5. A noise” was heard in the assembly”, the Achwi being indignant” 
that (znjfin. clause) they were treated* like the Messenians*.— 6. The Sen- 
ate, since Sulpicius opposed” the petition”, resolved (censére) that the per- 

65 To let down, demittere.— 5* Tarpdjus.—*? to swim across the Tiber, Tiberim trans- 
nare.— 5% perpetrire (participial construction).— 5 legatio.— °° similiter.— 6! Camp§&- 
nus.— 8? diligentissime.— ®3 circumsidére.— 4 subornadtus ' pro.— ® occultdre, partici- 
pial constrnction.— ®¢ balteus.— °7 to pass the lines, per excubias effugere.— °° perferre. 
— 69 jgnuscere.— 7° queri de aliqud re (partic. constr.).— 71 indulgentia.— 72 dicere 
(finite verb).— 73 certidrem facere.— 74 palam.— 75 ablat. abs.— 7° preecidere.— 77 in- 
sequi.— 78 paulisper.— 7° reducere.— 8° habére.— ® eatis.—8? in presentid.— §% in- 
jicere.— §4 proficisci.— ®§ animum adjicere alicui rei.— %* componere.— 87 Transl. : 
they put (afferre) their mind (animus) first to drafting (dative) the army.— 58 scribere, 
—89 Transl. : that (u/) it should be allowed to him to triumpu ((riumphdre).—®® transzredi. 
—-91 futigdre.— %2 molestiz.— ° efflagitare.— °4 reducere.— %§ part. construction.— 
96 eruptio.—*? to come near the camp, ad castra succedere.— %8 seditidnem parare.— 9% in 
behalf, pro.— 19° pati—?} Translate : some adverse (thing].— 2 imperare.— 3 indecdrus. 
— 4 plau-us, G. us (piur.).— © excitare.— ® to make someting a charge, aliquid criminis 
loco ponere.— 7 to be the judge, judicdre.— ® the two co-ordinate clauses must be con- 
nected by neque... neque.— * to condnet the defence, defend¢re — !° fremitus.— 1) con- 


tio.— 12 to be indignant, indigndri.— 15 to treat somebody like another, hadére aliguem 
eddem loco quo alium.— 44 Messenius.— !5 refragari.— 1° supplicatio, 
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missior” should not® be given.— 7. That man threatened within the 
hearing of the Senate that he would kill his adversary with his [own] 
hand.— 8. In the beginning (¢nire) of his youth Themistocles lived rather 
dissolutely”,so that (partic, constr.) his own father disinherited® him.— 
9. The Senate assented” to [the view of] Fulvius against the opinion of Len- 
tnlus—- 10. We trust (sperdre) that with the help of the immortal gods 
this conspiracy will be crushed? 11. The resolution was carried** unan- 
imously* without any one’s opposition®.— 12. While Capua was _ be- 
sieged by the Romans, Hannibal led his army to the river Anio, and took 
a position® within a little distance (non longe) from the city of Rome.— 
18. Since Fulvius is engaged” in (oy) important” work for the state, you 
had better” select®® another help for*! you.— 14. Who should not wish*? 
to engage®™ in so great a science, so great rewards being held out! 
XXII. ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE OF THE FOURTH CLASs.— 1. As long as 
my mind" is able®**, and my strength®* unabated*’, I shall never cease* to 
oppose* this political system*®.— 2. A conspiracy of the principal*! com- 
munities‘? of Gaul was formed** in Ceesar’s absence.— 3. Flaccus did not 
believe, that the Senate would grant“ in his absence what it had denied** 
to him in his presence.— 4. Hieronymus broke*® the friendship which, 
in the lifetime of his grandfather‘? Hiero, had existed*® between the Ro- 
man people and the Syracusians*’.— 5. This promise has been given by 
thee not only without my knowledge, but also against my will.— 6. Labi- 
@nus said that he could not®® support®! Ceesar’s undertaking in consistency 
with? his sworn duties*?.— 7. Your plans are such** that (wf) they can- 
not be carried out®® in conformity with®*® the laws.— 8. In the consulship 
of Manlius and Censortnus the third Punic war began (orirz).— 9. In the 
battle of Cannze®? almost the whole Roman army, under the command 
of Varro and A:milius, was either killed®® or captured.— 10. A great dis- 
pute®* arose whether the laws that were enacted™® under the influence®? 
of Cesar, should be abolished™ or confirmed.— 11. If thou art [his] wit- 
ness aud endorser®, I shall readily™ consent™ that the republic be en- 
trusted® to Pompey’s faith— 12. Numa is said to have formed® the 
religious institutions with the help® of the goddess Egeria.— 13. If (8?) 
a people has prudent and shrewd™ leaders, there is nothing, in their opin- 
ion”, that they cannot reach under their auspices’’.— 14. This happened 
in my senior-year™.— 15. Antiochus alone will be able, with the help of 
the gods, and by the co-operation” of the AStolians, to restore Greece to 
[its] former™ dignity. 
“47 Veniam dare.— 18 connect the negation with the governing verb.— 2° liberius.— 
20 exheredfre.— 2! assentfri.— 22 opprimere.— 2% sententiam ferre.— 24 Transl. : 
ali votes (suffragium).— 25 repugnare.— 26 castra ponere.— 27 occup&re.— 28 summa rel- 
publice negotia.— 2° Trans]. by the future of the predicate-gcrundive.— 2° select for 
ou, (ibs sumere.— 3! adjitor, transl.: some other (alius guis).— §* perf. subj.— 83 se con- 
ferre ad discipinam.— *4 ingenium.— 85 integer.— %° vircs.— 37 illibatus.— 38 fut. 
perf.— 3° obsistere.— 49 system (ratio) of administering (gerere) the republic.— 4! prin- 
ceps.— ‘2 civitas.— 43 facere.— 44 concedere.— 45 deneg&re.— 4 tollere.— 47 avus.— 
48 exse. — 49 Syracusius.—- 59 to be connected with the governing verb.— 5! enffragiri.— 
62 sulvus.— 53 jusjurandum et fides — 54 ix, ea, id. — 55 exsequi. Notice that‘ cannot’ is 
not to be rendered by non posse or nequire, which would give to the deponent-infinitive 
& passive meaning.— 5% ralvus.— §7 Cannensis.— 58 cwedere.— 5® certdmen,— ® per 
ferre.— © auctor.— 62 tollere.— 63 aponsor.— 64 facilis.— 65 assentiri.— ®* mandire.— 
67 to form the religions institutions, sacra constituere.— ®8 a helper, adjdtor.— ®* callidus, 
— 7° Transl.: that they do not believe (sudj.) that they can reach (consequi).— ™ not by 
auspicia, but by auctor.— 7 senior-year, by the perzonal noun senior.— 73 socius.— *4 pris- 
tinus. 
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XXIII. PrepostrioxaAL GERUNDIALS AFTER dd, tn (with accusative), 
AND 06.— 1. The defender most conscientiously” made use of all argu- 
ments that were available” for the protection™ of an accused person.— 
2. How few are there now who are nominated” for high public offices’, 
unless” [their] means” are sufficient® for bribing™ [the electors].— 3. The 
agents of Perseus inveigled™ the communities of the Achzi to take up 
arms against the Roimans.— 4. Thou wilt have to select braver men for 
so great a venture®,— 5. The consul, after having sent his brother Manlius 
to collect” from the Beeotians the rest of the money which®’ they had 
promised, and having appointed” a day for a conference with the envoys”, 
led his army back to Apaméa.— 6. The troopers”? of Mago with’! whom 
he roamed through*® this part of the country®’, were neither (non modo) 
strong*’* enough to operate’® against the enemy, nor even (sed ne quidem) 
to protect the fields against (ad) foragers’*— 7. The tenth legion gave the 
assurance (confirmdre) that it was fully prepared’’ to meet (obriam tre) the 
enemy.— 8. By this letter of the king, Pausanias was made bolder to 
carry out (perficere) what he had promised.— 9. It is by no means” ex- 
pedient that”® the office’®* of our Presidents should be extended? to another 
(alter) term?, lest any one’ by a long lease* of power should be® either 
more reluctant® to lay down’ phis] office, or more strengthened? to obtain 
it again’.— 10. The Senate ordered the consul to take along’ everything 
that might be useful for the siege’? or defence of cities— 11. Several 
things (7¢s) were in the way (impedimento) of quickly conducting (gerere) 
the war.-— 12. Hannibal sent a strong body of troops” into the district 
of Puteoli!® to lay it waste by fire and sword (ferro et tgni).— 13. Gajus 
has deposited* with me a large sum*® of money [as a contribution] for 
the building of an orphan-house’’.— 14. [Every person] who shall have 
either given, or offered, or accepted money [as an inducement] for voting’” 
is punishable” under our laws. 

XXIV. GERUNDIALS AFTER in (with abl.), ad, de, pro, ex, and inter.— 
1. In the distribution” of public offices”® the rulers” of the republic should 
especially (¢mprimis) see [to] what is most useful to the people, not [what 
is useful] to the applicants”.— 2. When dangers are impending™®, the cus- 
tom of physicians ought to be imitated, who cure™* slight” cases by 
gentle remedies, but to more serious” diseases are obliged (cogere) to 


75 Religidsus. — 7° to be available, pertinére. — 77 tuéri. — 78 proponere (sudj.). — 
79 'Transl.: for conducting (gerere) the republic.— °° nisi.— & copim.— 54 euppetere (sudj.). 
— 83 Jargtri.— §4 concitare.— 85 Transl.: for venturing (audére) so great a thing.— 
86 exigere.— 87 Transl.: out of that which they had promised. If literally translated, the 
relative ‘ which,’ in Latin, would refer to the rest, and not to the whole of the money.— 
88 dicerc.— °® ‘Transl.: having said tothe envoys a day for conferring (collogui).— ®° equi- 
titus (sing.).— 8! Tranel.: the troopers who under the command (dux) of Mago roamed 
etc.— %2 pervagdri with accusative.— °? Translate: this region.— % validus.— *5 to 
operate against somebody, lacessere aliguem.— °° pabuldtor.— °7 superlative of pardtus. 
— 98 minime.— 99 infinitive clause.— 19° The office of a high mayistrate, if military 
power is contained in it, is rentered by impertum.—} prorogare in.— ? Transl. : term 
of four years, gvadriennium.— % ne quis.— 4 Transl.: after (abl. abs.) the power 
(potrsias) has been made old (inveterascere, to make old).— © subjunctive of esse.— 

tardus.— 7 deponere.— ® munttus.— ® rursus.— 19 secum portire.— !! obsidére.— 
12 body of troops, agmen.— 1% Puteolanus.— 14 deponere.— #5 magna pecunia.— 
16 orphinotrophéum (late and modern Latin, derived from the Greck).— !7 enffragia 
ferre.— 18 nostris legibus tenéri.— }* deferre.— 2° public office, munus.— 2! those who 
rule (gerere) the republic.— 2? part. of pelere.— 28 Transl.: Iu dangers to be ap- 
proached (adtre).— 24 curdre.— 26Tranel.: those that are (partic.) slightly (eviter) 
sick (egrotdre).— 2* Trane: gently (by denis).— 27 gravis. 
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apply dangerous cures™.— 3. Prestige™ is one of the greatest aids® in the 
management*! of the more important” affairs.— 4. In defending yourself 
against®® so serious charges, you ought to have been®™ a little more care- 
ful.— 5. This man had® all [the qualities] which are most important*® 
for winning*’ popularity, ease*® in speaking, liberality®® in giving, [and] 
leniency* in forgiving— 6. The sight? of the walls (mena) deterred 
the Carthaginians from attacking (oppugndre) the city.— 7. I shall never 
cease* from promoting*®, to the Beat of my abilities*‘, the interests** of my 
fellow-citizens— 8. The third book of Cicero’s Tusculan** disputations 
is written on alleviating*” sorrow*’.— 9. An agreement was made** by 
both (atergue) leaders, that (ut) ambassadors should be sent from (ez) all 
states to (de) draft a treaty’? of peace.— 10. How wretched is the condi- 
tion of those who are ignorant (eape7's) of the pleasure which is derived 
from seeing®’ and hearing!— 11. This law, instead of diminishing vices, 
holds out rewards for committing crimes.— 12. It is reported®* that Bren- 
nus, while weighing’ the gold given by the Romans, was surprised®* and 
cut down®*® by Camillus. 

XXV: PARTICIPIAL PHRASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS.— 1. Cesar forbade 
the soldiers to rest’? before the end®® of the march.— 2. Fulvius drafted®’ 
[his] will®, but before signing and sealing™ the paper® he regretted® [his] 
purpose.— 3. This happened a few months (a@d/.) before I became a consul. 
— 4. After Albinus and Piso had been declared consuls, Flaccus, the un- 
successful candidate, was taunted® by his own mother.— 5. Six years® 
after the full®’ of Veji, the city of Rome was taken by the Gauls.— 
6. That day when® the news” of the loss” of the Cannean” battle came™ 
to the city, was far the most gloomy” ever since the building” of the city. 
— 7. Among these orators Servilius Glaucia was far the most wicked” 
since the existence of mankind, but very acute and shrewd and especially 
full of fun’*.— 8. Cesar was consul in the year 694 after the building of 
Rome.— 10. To all generals who had commanded (preesse) armies in the 
war, great rewards were given for their successful conduct of the war.— 
11. After the expulsion” of the Gauls it was proposed by many, that all the 
citizens should move” to Veji on account of the destruction” by fire of 
the city of Rome.— 12. After (postguam) the report® on the failure” in 
capturing the city has been made by you, let us speak (agere) now™ on 
the means® to capture it— 13. I have prevailed upon him™ to go to the 
country” for a few days, which unquestionably™ was the best®’ [he could 
do] under the circumstances. 


38 Curatio.— 2° gloria.— °° Transl.: plurimum adjuvdre.— %! administrare.— °2 mag- 
nus.— 83 Transl.: in excusing so great charges (crimen).— 34 Transl.: greater diligence 
ought to have been used (w/i).— #5 by esse.— 3° to be most important, maximt momentt 
esse ad.— *7 pratiam conciliare.— 3 facilitas.— %* munificentia.— 4° clementia.— 4! by 
conspicere.— 42 to cease from, recedere ab.— 4% angére.— 44 quantum optime potero.— 
46 yiilitétes.— 46 Tusculénus.— 47 lenIre.— 48 eeoritido.— 4° an agreement is made by, 
conventt (impers.) inter.— 5° to draft a treaty of peace, pacem jungere.— 5! spectdre.— 
63 tradere.— 54 pendere.— 55 opprimere.— 5* czedere.— §7 conquicscere.— 58 hy conficere. 
-— 89conecribere.— © testamentum.— *! to sign and seal, odsigndre.— ® tabule.— 
$3 penitére.— °4 Transl. : who had suffered (ferre) a repulse (repulsa).— ® to taunt 
somebody. exprobrdre alicui.— ®° sexennium (ad/.)— ®7 by capere.— ®§ quo.— © nuntiue. 
—79 hy amittere.—7! Cannensis.— 72 pervenfre.— 73 funestua.—?4 condere.—’5 improbus. 
—?6 full of fun, ridicu/us.— 77 expellere.— 78 migrire.— 79 destruction by fire, incendere 
ac dirvere.— ®° to make a report on something, referre de aliqud re..—®! ‘Vransl.: 
on not capturing the city.— & jam.— 53 by the gerundive of capere.— ®4 to prevail on 
somebody, auctérem esse alicui, ut,— ®§ rus.— 86 haud dubie.— 87 commodissimus. 
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ADVERBIAL RELATIONS.—USE OF THE TENSES.— 
USE OF THE MOODS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
ADVERBIAL RELATIONS. 


I. ADVERBIAL RELATIONS IN GENERAL. 


§ 546. INCIDENTAL (ADVERBIAL) relations or ‘CIRCUMSTANCES’ are the 
different relations of PLAcE, Trae, or MODALITY in their combination with 
the predicate or other members of the sentence. The language gener- 
ally does not express these relations by describing them through words and 
phrases, but by peculiar grammatical forms to which usage has assigned 
the meanings of descriptive words. Such forms are applied to all phrases, 
predicative, objective, and attributive.* 

ee” Examp.es. 1. OBJECTIVE RELATIONS OF PLACE: Cesar in Gallid bellum gerit 
(in denoting the pLace of the action). Unde profectuses? Whence (from what PLACE) did 

ou depart’ Longe abest, he is far (a long way) distant.—ATTRIBUTIVE RELATIONS : 

ugna Cannensia, the battle of Cannes (being fought aT a PLACE near Cann). Bellum 

Hispaniense, the war in Spain (distinguished from a war against the Spaniards. which 

might not be carried on in Spain). Here the attributive ending ensis denotes local re- 

lations.—PREDICATIVE RELATIONS: Gajus rus/icdtur, Gajus lives in the country. 

2. OBJECTIVE RELATIONS OF TimE: fost diem gextum venit (post denoting ‘aT a 
TIME’).—Diu moratus est, he tarried a LONG TIME.—ATTRIBUTIVE RELATIONS: Opus 
crastinum, the work of to-morrow ; labor quofidianie, every day’s work.—PREDICATIVE 
RELATIONS: Veniet, he vif come; vénit, he Was come ; etc. 

3. OBJECTIVE RELATIONS OF MopaALity : Liligenter labdrat, he works diligently (in 
a diligent MANNER) Quvanfi hoc vwstimas, At what PRicE do yon value this ¢--AT- 
TRIBUTIVE RELATIONS: Bellum fervor, a war performed in a brutal MANNER. (Here the 
mere form of an agreeing adjective expresses the relation of manner.) Homo diii- 
gentior, aman diligent in a higher DEGREE.—PREDICATIVE RELATIONS : Gajus lacri- 
mans abiit, Gajus left weeping (the participle. as accessory predicate, expressing an 
action coincident with his leaving, being one of the relations of modality). 


§ 547. The adverbial relations are expressed by the following gram- 
matical forms: 1) adverbs; 2) prepositional combinations; 3) the cases 
of the substantive, taken in an adverbial or prepositional sense; 3) the 
form of an accessory predicate, consisting of a participle expressed or 
understood, agreeing with its logical subject; 4) adjectives derived from 
nouns or adverbs denoting time, place, or manner; 5) the tenses of the 
principal predicate; 6) by clauses. 

(= Of these forms only the apverss, the cases of SUBSTANTIVES, and the AccEs- 

SORY PREDICATES are to be considered here, the other forms being assigned to different 


chapters, ‘The prepositional expressions are likewise considered here so far as they 

belong to the subjects treated. 

* Thus for inet. the English expressions ‘in the way of’, ‘in the form of are indicated 
by the mere ending di ina great number of substantive adverbs, ‘The ideas of cavsE, 
MEANS, PRICE may be cxpressed by descriptive words (causa, instrumentum, pretium), 
but they are most generally indicated by mere inflectional endings, to which usage, in cer- 
tain connections, has assigned these, and no other, meanings. 
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Rem. 1. ADVERBS are condensations of speech, combining three different elements in 
one word, namely 1) the RADICAL IDEA, being either an adjective, noun, verb, or pre- 
position, which must always be expressed, and cannot be underetood,* as amanter, whose 
radical is the stem of the verb amdre ; hinc, whose radical is the demonstrative idea, ex- 
pressed by the form-adjective hic ; 2) the GENERAL idea of an ADVERBIAL relation (place, 
time. modality), which is always understood in the same way as the governing nouns of 
absolute adjectives ; 3) the special manner Or PREPOSITIONAL REJ.ATION specifying the 
general ideas of place, time, or modality, either as direction fo, or from a place, or as man- 
ner in which, cause for which, or time aé which the action is performed. These special 
relations are indicated by INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS (04, de, ler, é€, 0, tim, and some others). 


Rem. 2. The form of the accessory predicate is always a PRESENT PARTICIPLE expressed 
or understood, and agrecing with the noun indicating the doer of its action. This form 
always belongs to the relation of MODALITY, a8 ‘Gajum cenantem vidi’ (the eame as in 
cena). When the participle of the copula is to be used as acccszory predicate. it is always 
understood, and the predicate-adjective or predicate-noun belonging to it takes its inflec- 
tion. the same as in the ablatives absolute. as: Gajum incolumem dimfsit, he dismissed 
Gajns unhurt (co that he was unhurt; similar to the adverb ‘imptine’).—Sempronius His- 
paniam proconsul profectus est, Sempronius went as proconsul to Spain, ¢. @ being a 
proconsul, in the quality of a proconsul, which we might imagine to have the force of a 
(not existing) adverb ‘ proconsuliter’. 


II. RELATION OF PLACE, 


§ &48, The relation of PLACE is expressed 1) by prepositions with 
substantives (B. IV., Ch. I.); 2) by the locative form-adverbs ; 3) by some 
adverbs formed from nouns, adjectives and prepositions ; 4) by the accusa- 
tive and ablative cases of nouns. 


Rem, 3. LOCATIVE FORM-ADVERBS are the adverbs formed from the 
roots of most determinative form-adjectives (§ 242 foll.) by attaching to 
them certain endings which, in all respects, have the nature of case-end- 
ings. Thus FOUR CAsks are formed, called the first, second, third, and 
fourth locative cases. They denote either LOCAL DIRECTIONS (fo, from, or 
through), or the BEING at a place, the place being indicated by the same 
pronominal expressions, as the form-adjectives frem whose roots they are 
derived. The locative form-adverbs, like the determinative form-adjec- 
tives, are divided into adverbs of the INTERROGATIVE, DEFINITE, INDEFI- 
NITE, and RELATIVE forms (§ 241). 

Rem. 4, The FIRsT LOCATIVE CASE has the force of the preposition in 
with the ABLATIVE of locus, accompanied by that form-adjective from 
whose root it is derived. It expresses the place at orin which something 
is done, and is formed by the ending &, which is attached to the root of 
the determinatives in the same way as the case endings of the corre- 
sponding adjectives. Thus 7 (root 7) forms 75¢, which means in eo loco 
AT THAT PLACE, Or TIIERE.—The SECOND LOCATIVE CASE has the force 
of the preposition ez or ab (with loco’), and is formed by attaching the 
ending nde to the root of the determinatives, as inde (ex or ab eo loco), 
thence (from that place). —The THIRD LOCATIVE CASE takes the place of the 
preposition ad or tn with the ACCUSATIVE of locus, denoting direction ¢o 

* The radical part of the adverb fs often obscured by corruptions which the root has 
suffered in the course of time. and the etymolocy of some of the adverbs is difticult to 
trace. as cras, nunc. But modern science hag proved that aLLadverbs are derived words, 
Many adverbs are identical in their forms with prepositions (prope, ante. post, contra, 


circa etc.), or are derived from them, as extra, antea, postea, inferea etc. The view of 
some grammarians that all prepositions were orivinally adverbs, is erroncous. 


1 See Cic. Cwc. 30, 87: Unde utrumque declarat, et ex guo loco, et a quo loco (i. ¢. from 
the interior or from the exterior of a place). 
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a place. It has the same form as the ablative neuter’ of the determinative 
adjectives, as ¢o (ad ewm locum), thither (to that place).—The FOURTH LO- 
CATIVE CASE has the form of the ablative feminine of the adjectives, and 
represents the preposition per, or the ablative oid, denoting direction 
through, or by way of some place. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE LOCATIVE FORM-ADVERBS. 
1) Interrogative and Relutive Forme. 
ADJECTIVES. LocaL ADVERBS. 


FIRST CASE. SECOND CASE.) THIRD CASE, {FOURTH CASE, 


unis, who, which jubi. where unde, whence |quo, whither qua, which way 
ter, which (of utrobi,2in which |utrinde,  fromvutro, to which of 
two) of tthe two| which of the| the two places 
places two places 
Quicunque, who- |ubicunque,wher. jundecunque, quocunque, whi- | quicunque,what 
ever or which-|| ever whencesoever thersoever way seever 
ever 
Quisquis, who-||ubiubi, where- |undeunde, quoquo,whither- | quaqua, what 
éver or which-| ever whencesoever soever way soever. 
ever i 
2) Definite Form. . 
Is, that, he ibi, there inde, thence eo, thither ed, by that way 
Hic, this hYc, here hine, hence hue, 2éther hac, by this way 
e, | illic,3 illinc, | fromyon-| illuc, | to yonder | illac, yonder 
Iste, that iatic, l yonder istinc, § der place tect place istic, t aa 
Idem, the same |jiblIdem, at the jindidem, /fromjeddem, to the | eadem, by 


eame place the same place same place same way. 
3) Indefinite Form. 


Quis cubi,4 some-|eunde, \47™ (quo, )t0 some | qua some 
Aliquis, °° |laticubi, aha alicunde, \ prees 1 t ligt Ley 


aliquo, § place aliqua,§ way 
Quispiam, some ||uspiam,  some- 6 
where 
Quisquam, any ||usquam®, any- quoquam, foany | quaiquam, dy any 
where 7 way 
Quisque, each ubique’, évery-'undique, from quaque (usque 
| where every place quaque), every 
wa 
Quivis,®  every|iubivis, in every —_— quovis. fo every | quavis, by every 
possible possible place possible place possible way 
Uterque, d0th,|jutrobIque, in jutrimque, from|utroque, to both ——— 
each of two both places both sides sides 
Alius, another |jalibi (alias) edse- |aliunde. fromialio, to another | ali& (rare) by an- 
where elsewhere place other way. 


1 There is no doubt that this case was not an ablative originally. It had most proba- 
bly the same form as the dative ending of nouns (di), which probably had originally a 
locative meaning, and the final 4 of which was dropped in the course of time.— 2 or 
utrubi. The locative cages of uter are cither anteclassical. or postclassical; but utrudé 
was used in the official language of the Pretorian edict.— § the four adverbial cases of idle 
and iste (ille, illinc etc.) are chiefly anteclassical.— 4 The forms cubi and cunde are only 
used after si or née, being written in one word with thee conjunctions (sicubi, necunde). 
— 5 guopiam is anteclassical.— ® Out of usguam the negative nusguam,nowhere, is formed, 
which replaces the firet locative case of nullus.— 7 another form of the first locative case 
of quisque ia usque (throughont), which generally is used to define the prepositions ad@ or 
in, and in connection with other locative adverbs. See Ons. 8.— ® The locative cases of 
quilibet, and uterlibet are extremely rare ; of utervis no locative cases are in use. 
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REMARKS ON THE SYNOPSIS. 


Ose. 1. According to the common theory the local adverbs of the first and second 
cages are considered as compounds ot @i, ubi, inde and unde. But it is evident that 
bi and nde are locative endings, added in the same way to the stem of the demonstrative 
is, as to those of all the other determinatives. 

Oxgs. 2. Those determinatives which are formed by suffixes (idem, quicunque, quisque 
etc.) take the locative case-endings before the suffix, the same as the regular case-end- 
ise in ms ee adjectives, as: ibidem (from idem), ubique (instead of cubique, 

rom qgutsque). 

Oss. 3. The interrogative root cu drops the ¢ in the first and second locative cases (ubi, 
unde, ubique instead of cubt, cunde, cu é), but not in aliguis and its collateral form 
quis (some), which make alicubi, alicunde, cubi, cunde. 

Oss. 4. In the definite form 4c (instead of hi-ce) forms its first and second locative 
cases hic and hinc (contracted, probably, from héidi-ce and hinde-ce) ; the third locative 
case being Adc (which corresponds to the dative huic in the same way as eo to the as- 
sumed dative edi). Thus are formed the locative cases of idle and iste which, in ante- 
classical language had the collateral forms éJic and istic. 

Oss. 5. Quisquam forms not ubiguam, but usguam which, probably, is corrupted from 
ubiquam, by dropping the é, and changing 6 into s, according to the analogy of asportare 
and ostendere (inet. of abportdre. obtendere). ; 

Oss. 6. The adverbs formed with suffixes generally change the ending nde of the second 
case into ndi, as undique, indidem (instead of undeque, indedem). Alius, in the second 
case, makes diiunde (inst. of alinde) according tothe analogy of audiunt, in place of audint. 

Oss. 7. It is probable that the locative ending é attached to the name of cities, and a 
few other nouns (domi, ruri, humi), is nothing but the ending bi of the first locative 
case. After dropping 4, the ¢, in names of cities of the first declension, has been con- 
tracted with the characteristic @ in the same manner as the genitive-ending é, and both 
forms becaine thns identical. 

Oss. 8. Several prepositions (ad, inter, preter, propter, circa, nost, ante, tenus, versus), 
and the semi-preposition usque. enter compositions with the third or fourth locative 
cases, which are either prefixed or suffixed to them. The locative cages, in this con- 
nection, partly retain their locative meaning, partly express the relations of time, modal- 
ity, and cause. ‘hus are formed the conjunction and adverb quoad (as far), and the 

verbs hucusque, eousque, hactenus, eatenus (thus far), aliquatenus (in some degree), gro~ 
ne he and guaienus (how far), quocirca and quapropter (from what reason), pr@etered (be- 
sides), tnfered (meanwhile), proptered (tierefore), postea and posthac (afterwards). antlea 
and anfehac (before this time), guorsum (for what purpose; inst. of guoversum), aliorsum 
and horsum (both antecl.), gquoguoversus (in whatever direction). 


Rem. 5. In regard to the syntactical use of the locative form-adverbs 
the following rules should be noticed : 


1. The locative cases of quis are used both in INTERROGATIVE sentences (§ 421), and 
in relative clauses. The cases of guicunque and guisquis belong exclusively to the RELA- 
TIVE from (see p. 417, foll.). The cares of uler are confined to anteclassical language. 

2. In regard to the RELATIVE use of the local adverbs, the rules for relative aDJECTIVES 
(§§ 367. 368. 369) must be applied as far as they are applicable to adverbs. If they havea 
local adverb of the definite form (idi, unde, eo, ea) for an antecedent, their cases need not 
agree with each other, but the relative takes the case required by the construction of its 
own clause, the saine as in relative adjectives (§ 308),as: Dejectus nullo modo esse potest 
inde ubi non fuit, he can by no means have been ejected from a place (thence) where he 
has not been. Cic. Cec. 12 (see Ex. 1-6). 

3. In the DEFINITE form the cases of ile and isfe are mostly anteclassical, rarely occur- 
=e 0 classical language. and never if restricted by arelative adverb, as: Zo rediérunt 
unde profecti erant (not iWuc or istuc), they returned ¢o the place (thither) whence they had 
come. 

4. The nse of the four locative cases follows in every respect the rules on those prepo- 
sitions whose place they take. This usage often differs from the English idiom : 


(a) We often use the equivalents of the First locative case where the Latin uses 
those of the sEcoND. This is especially the case when, according to § 443, No. 8, the 
action is represented as occurring af a place, but with an outward direction. Where- 
ever, in this instance, the Latin must use eax with the ablative of a noun as an equiva- 
lent of the English on or at, the sECOND locative case must be nsed if the place is 
indicated by an adverb, as: Unde potissimum ordiar ¥ Where had I better begin? Cic. 
Rosc. Am. 1, 1.—Sicilia undique cincta periculis est, Sicily is surrounded everywhere 
with dangers. Cic. Leg. Man. 11 (é. e. dangers threaten js7om all points).—Mulltis utrim- 
que interfectis, many having been killed on both sides (the killing being au action aone 
at a place, but with outward direction). Css. B. G. 7, 42. (Ex. 7-11). 
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(0) Verbs which require the preposition ad or in with the accusative, must be con- 
strued with the THmD locative case, although we use in English the equivalents of 
the First (§ 427, R 11; § 450, R. 6%). Here belong the verbs pertinére (to belong), ac- 
cedere, advenire. pervenire (to arrive), intrdre. introtre (to enter). spectdre (to look at) 
convenire (to asremble in), imponere and injicere (to place in), as: Hzec eo (huc) non 
pertinent, this does not belong éhere (here) —Cum eo (not idi) adventrent, when they 
arrived ¢here.—Ko principes convenérunt, there the chiefs azsembled.—Deprehensis 
navibus, atque eo militibus injectis, after he had seized the ehipa, and had placed the gol- 
diers there. Ces, B. G. 7, 58.—Hoc longe alio spectabat, this aimed at something very 
different. Nep. 2, 6 (Ex. 12-15).—Instead of the lacking third case of nzdlus, the first case 
nusquam is used, mostly with discedere and dimitiere; Theophani facile persuasi, nihil 
esse melius quam illum nusquam dixcedere (not to depart for any place). Cic. Att. 5, 11, 3. 
—Quum Pompéjus nusquam dimilldtur (is not allowed to go anywhere). Ib. 5, 2%, 3. 
So * nec usquam discedésum’, instead of ‘nec quoguam’. Cic. Phil. 1,1. : 

(c) The Latin uses the FoURTH CAsE instead of the English first case (gud etc., in the 
Meaning * where’) if the place is not conceived as a detinite and constant point. but as 
varying, or as a line or space: Ut ei licet vagari gvd@ (not wbé) velit (to roam where he 
likes). Cic, Or. 1,16.—Spatinm gv flumen intermittit (the space where the river does 
not run), Cicer. B, G. 1.38. Hence the ‘north (south etc.) side of a house’= domus qué 
(not wii) ad septentriGnem vervit (literally: the house ou which side it faces the north). 
Comp. p. 221, OBs. 8.— Ex. 16. 17. 18. 

(d) The local adverbs, like the prepositions whose exponents they are. verv fre- 
quently occur in the relations of time and modality, and even as completing objects 
of verbs, as: Hue (eo) accédit ut, to this (thing, subject etc.) it must be added that... 
—Nescio quo hee pertineant. I do not know where this belongs (what you are driving 
at). The third case of is and quis has especially often the meaning of a CONCEIVED 
point, or of DEGREE and INTENSITY, in which instance it takes a That-clause with vé, 
aud sometimes a partitive genitive (§ 372), as: Respnblica eo jam crevit ut magnitudine 
labGret sua, the republic has now grown to a point (degree) that it has to struggle with 
its own greatness. Liv. pref.—Zo insolenlie furorisque processit ut... he proceeded 
to such a avgree of insolence and fury that etc, Plin. Pan. 16. See Ex. 19. 20. 

(e) The third locative case of the form-adverbs must be carefully distinguished from 
the ablative neuter of absolutely used form-adjectives. Often the connection alone 
can show in which sense these fofms areto be taken. Thus eo frequently has the 
meaning in eo loco, or in ed conditione, in connections where an ABLATIVE is required. 
It must, then. not be taken fora locative adverb, as: Res erat nostra eo jam loci ut 
ctc., Our affairs were already in such a state that etc. Cic. Sest. 13.68. In the same 
manner the locative eo must be distinguished from eo used as ablative of difference 
(eo magis etc. See p. 751, 5), and from eo used as ablative of means, as Zo rejicie- 
bantur, by this (thereby) they were repulsed. Liv. 8, 8,1. See § 553, oss. 2. 


1. Paleopolis fuit haud procul! inde whi nunc Neapolis sita? est. Liv. 8. 22.— 2. Neque 
enim inde venit Brutus wade mallem3, neque diu abfuit. Cic. Att. 13. 39.— 3. Dixit 
Pomp@ju~, non recusare se* qnin nullfus usus5 imperator existimarttur, si sine maximo 
detrimento legidnes Cuesaris sese recepissent® indé quo temere’ essent progress, Crea, 
B. C. 45.— 4. Nemo est. quin’ wbivis quam i+i ubi est esse malit. Cic. Fam. 6, 1.— 5. Vicit® 
sententia lenior ut unde orta cpa esset, ibé poena cousisteret!®, Liv. 28. 26.— 6. Ho unde 
discedere non oportuit!!, revertamur. Cic. Att. 2.16.— 7. Pompéjus elégit locum editum!? 
unde facile Mithridatem superavit. Front. Strat. 2, 2. 30.— 8. Alexander aciem in omnem 
partem spectantem!3 ordinavit!4 ut wadique pugnadre possent. Ib. 2, 3.— 9. Helvetii un- 
diqve loci natéra!® continentur!’ Cws. B. G. 1.2 — 10. Romulus hostls insecfitus!? eo 

erduxit (eos) udt occuitos habébat milites qui, wndigue adorti, effisos!§ cee'dérunt?®. 

ront. Strat. 2.5, 1.— 11. Acriter ufrimagve usque ad vesperum pugnatum est, Ces. B. G. 
1, 50.— 12. Omnes gravidris?® wtatis in?! quibus aliquid consilii?? aut dignitatis fuit eo 
convenerant. Cres. B. G. 3, 16.— 13. Ceexar omnibus equis (dafive) equitibus (sudj. al.) 
detractis. co legionarios?3 milites imposuit. Cres. B. G. 1, 42.— 14. Ho quum introeys4, 
circumspicias?® ut inde extri possit. Cato R. R. 1, 2.— 15. Vigilat Mursena ut eo quo in- 


1 far.— 2 situated.--3 supply ‘ut veniret’, that he should come — 4 he would not object 
to being consi‘lered.— 5 nudiiue usus, of no use, worthless.— § sese re ipere, to retreat. 
~~ 7 rashly.— 8 there is nobody but that.— ® to prevail.— 1° consistere, properly * to stand’ 
with the construction (és = in eo loco) which it has in its proper meaning. Transl. : 
that the punishment should be contined ¢o the place (ibi).— 11 discedere oportuit, eupply 
‘nos’, we ought to have left.— 12 elevated.— 13 literally * looking into’; transl. : 30 as to be 
Sree towards all directions. — 14 to draw up.— 15 loct natira, natural formation of their 
country.— 18 continéri, to be coufined.— 27 to pur=ue.— 1° effundere, to rout.— 19 ce@dere, 
to slay.— 2° advanced. — 2! in ges erat, who had.— 22 any counsel to offer.— 23 legio- 
narius miles, a (foot) soldier of the legions.— 2 introire, to enter.— 25 to look around. 
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tendit! mattire? cum exercitu perveniat. Cic. Mur. 9, 22.— 16. Unum iter angustum et 
difficile erat, vix qgud§ singuli* carriS ducerentur®, Ces. B. G. 1, 6. — 1%. Medéam pre- 
dicant? in fuga fratris sui membra in eis locis gud ce parens persequerétur®. dissi- 
pavisse, Cic. Leg. Man. 9, 22.— 18. His ex manubiis® Athenarum arx!®, gv@ ad meri- 
diem?! vergit. est ornfta. Nep. Cim. 2.5.— 19. Horem jam dedfcam?!? wf nihil divinats- 
Sne!38 opus sit. Cic. Rosc. Am. 34.— 20. Ne hedie quidem scire videmini gud amenlie 
progressi sitis. Liv. 28, 27. 


Rem. 6. The other adverbs applied to relations of place are: 


1) Some adverbs derived from, or compounded with, nouns, as 


celitus (instead of de celo), from|foras and foris,t out of doors, out of 
aven,* the house. 
fanditus, from the bottom, thoroughly.\obviam,+ on the way. 
radici ie Srom the root, thoroughly, peregre (from agé7'), abroad. 
utterly. 


2) Local prepositions, used with the force of adverbs, as: 
adversus (adversum) opposite (rare). |infra, below (rare). 


ante, before, in front (rare). intra, within (rare), 
circa, circum and circiter, around,|juxta, alongside, near by (rare). 
all round. pone, behind (rare). 


citra, on this side. es prope, near, not far. 
contra, opposite (figuratively: on|subter. deneath (rare). 


the contrary). supra, on the upper side, on top, above 
coram, in his (my, thy etc.) pres- (rare), 
ence. ultra, beyond, further. 


extra, without (outside). 


3) A number of adverbs, derived from prepositional, verbal or obsolete 
roots which are comprised under the name of ADVERBIAL PARTICLES: 


citro, on this side. intus, within. 

desnper, from above. porro. forward. further on. 
exadversum, over against, opposite. |procul. far. at a distance. 
extrinsecus, from without. protenug, onward, forthrcith. 
insuper, on (besides). reorsum, separale, apart. 
intrinsecus, from within (rare). sursim, wpward. 

intro. inside. ultro, beyond. 


introrsum, inward, fo the inside. 


Rem. 7. For the amount of the Dimensions of objects (2. e. the distance 
in space, or the measure in length etc.), the following grammatical forms 
are used : | 

1. If the amount of the measure depends on one of the nouns or adjec- 
tives expressing dimensions (longitido etc., longus etc.), the rules given for 
the construction of these nouns or adjectives must be applied (see § 498). 

2. If the amount of the measure refers to the idea of DISTANCE, it is 
expressed either (a) in: the form of an ATTRIBUTE made dependent on 
one of the general nouns expressing distance, as intervallum, spatium, tter 
(length of a journey, march or road), or (6) in the form of an OBJECT 
directly dependent on the governing verb. In the former instance the 
nouns denoting the distance (¢ntervallum etc.), and in the latter instance 


1 To intend to go, to be bound for a place.— 2 early.— 3 gd ia used instead of wf ed 
hence it is followed by the subjunctive.-—- 4 accessory predicate: sing/y.— 5 carrus, a 
cart.— ° duci, to be, driven.— 7 they (people) report that.— ® was likely to pursue.— 
® booty.— !° the acropolis,— 11 south.— 12 to carry.— !13 prophecy. 

: * The termination i/us of substantive adverbs is originally the perfect participle of 
re. 

+ Furas and forts are the dative and accusative plural ofthe obsolete noun fora.  Fo- 
ras ig used when the construction would require the name of acity in the accusative 5 
else foris is need. : 

+ Obviam in classical prose occurs only in combination with verbs of motion. 
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the measures themselves are placed either in the ACCUSATIVE or in the 
ABLATIVE Case, as: 


Castra mille passunm apatio (or spatium) ab oppido absunt, the camp is af a distance 
of thousand paces (miles) from the towo.—Silva ab oppido tribus millibus (or tria millia) 
passium ub oppido distat, the forest is three (housand paces (miles) distant from the 
town. 


If the distance is not determined by definite numeral expressions, the 
attributive phrase (in the first case) is an ADJECTIVE phrase, and the object- 
ive phrase (in the second case) is formed by an ADVERB or one of the 
QUANTITATIVE form-adjectives. See oss. 7. 

(#7 The measnre of distance may also assume the form of a suBsecT. See oss. 6. 


Oss. 1. The measure-nnits emploved here are those enumerated § 498, R. 101. to which 
we must add for the measurement of larver distances the ‘day’ (dies), as a measnre-unit 
of the length of a road (day's journey), venerally in connection witha iter as ifer diéi, one 
day's journey; bidui (fridni) iter, a two days’ (three days’ journey): decem diérum iter, a 
ten days’ journcy. The MILE-MEASURE, a-ide from the expression millé pasxus, is also 
acienaed by the expression /apis or milliarium (milestone), as Kundusin Sahinis qui est 
ad quartiun et vicesimun lapidem, via Sularid, a Romi,a property in the Sabinian district 
which is twenty miles from Rome by the Salarian road (liferally: at the twenty-fourth 
milestone), Varro R. R 3, 2.—I/n/ra vicesimum lipidem, within twenty miles. Liv. 5, 4. 
—Quum plebs prone ripim Aniénis ad tertium milliarium consedisset, when the Plebs 
were encamping near the bank of the Anio, three miles (from the city). Cic. Brut. 14. 


Oss. 2. In the use of the ACCUSATIVE Or ABLATIVE of distance a distinction must be 
made (a) whether the distanve is conceived as a SIMPLE EXTENT or length, as for inst. 
the length of a journey, or of a road; or (4) as the distance Of TWO POINTS FROM EACH 
OTHER, Or as the distance of an AcTION from a givea point. In the former case we nse 
always the acCUSATIVE; in the lust case either the ABLATIVE or the ACCURSATIVE may be 
employed. The ACCUSATIVE of distance must be considered a8 a COMPLETING Object of 
the idea of extent UNDERSTOOD (being nearest related to the completing accusative after 
longus, latus, etc. § 498). The nature of the ABLATIVE of distance is that of an ablutive 
of DIFFERENCE between the two pointe, This ablative in this, as in any other, relation 
is originally an exponent of the preposition ‘dy’. See § 311. 

Oss. 38. The accusaTIve of distance is especially nsed as object of the verbs of 
MOTION ( proficisci, procedere, ambulire, etc.) and of the verbs denoting EXTENT, as pafére, 
pertinére (to extend), as: Ho die decem mi'lia passuum (or decem millium passuum 
spatium) profecti sumus, On that day we travelled ten miles.—Ora Germanic circa octin- 
genta millia passuum patet (or pertinet) the coast of Germany extends about 800 miles. 
See Ex. 1-5. 

Oss. 4, Either the accusaTIVE or the ABLATIVE is used as object of the verbs expressing 
distance or situation, especially of aesse, dixtdre, esse (with ab, infer, ultra, citra, denotin 
the point of distance; see § 440): Roma sedeciin millibus (or millia) prssuum a mart 
abest (distat, est), Rome is sixteen miles distant from the sea. See Ex. 6-11.—In this con- 
struction the distance is sometimes placed in the GeN1ITIVe which case must be consider- 
ed ax an attribute dependent on the ide. of spatinm, intervallum, or tter understood. ar : 
No3 in castra properabdmus que aberant bidui (4. e. iter), we hurried to the camp which 
was at the distance of a two days’ journey. Cic. Att. 5, 16. See Cic. Att. 3, 17. 


Oss. 5. When the governing verb contains an action which is represented to occur at 
a distance from some pint, the object expressing the distance is zenerallv in the abla- 
tive. less frequently in the accusative, as: Oppidum condidérunt quinque millibus passuum 
(or guingue millium passuum intervillo ; or, less frequently, guingue millia passuum) ab 
Aquiléja, they built a town (at a distance of) five miles from Aquileja. See Ex. 12-17, If 
in this instance the point of distance is not added, the ablative of distance is sometimes 
replaced by a prepositional object with ab (Ex. 18). See § 440, R. 47. 


Oss. 6. The distance may also be expressed in the form of a SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE. with 
esse or interesse as predicate. the points of distance being designated by the prepositions 
@...a%, or by inter, as Vicies centum millia stadidrum sunt a turbido (cewlo) ad lunam, 
there are two millions of stadia from the atmosphere (of the earth) to the moon. Plin. 
H. N. 2, 21. See Ex. 19. 


Oss. sf When the amount of distance is expressed indefinitely, the following forms 
are used : 

1) ADVERBS OF PLACE, a8 procul, longe, prope with the preposition ad or local adverbs of 
the second lucative case, as Pustero de proc: @ castris hostes in collidus constiterunt, on 
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the next day the enemy took position on the hills, far from the camp. Crs. B. G. 3, 17. 
—Procul alicunde, far from any place. Cic. Verr. 2, 2. 20.— Quam longe est hinc in saltum 
Gallicinum, how far is it from here to the Gallican forest ¢ Cic. Quinct. 25.—Qum easet 
bellum tam prope a Sicilid, when there was a war at such a little distance from Sicily. Cic. 
Verr. 2, 5, 2.—The adverb longe sometimes, but rarely, is used with the force of spatio or 
infervallo, followed by 4 de‘inite measure in the accusative. as: Vercingeforix lucum castria 
delégit ab Avarico longe millia passuum sedecim, V. selected a point sixteen miles distant 
from Avuricum for a camp. Cs. B. G. 7%, 16. 

2) QUANTITATIVE FORM-ADJECTIVES (almost always in the accusative), as fantum, quan- 
tum, tantundem, multum (rarely mulio): Veteres nesciérunt quantum @ terra sol abes- 
set, the ancients did not know how much the sun is distant from the earth (did not 
know the distance of, etc.). See Ex. 17. 20. 

3) The ABLATIVE (less frequently the accusative) of ATTRIBUTIVE adjective phrases 
denoting a comparative measure. as: Fic locus equo fere spatio ab utrisque castris aberat, 
this place was about at an equal distance (equidistant) from both camps. Ces. B. G. 1. 43. 
See Ex. 20. 21.—If the measure is a proportional one (by pars with an ordinal), the phrase 
must always be in the ablative, as Mercurius quarta parte coli a sole abest, Mercury is 
from the sun at a distance of one fourth of the heavens. Plin. H. N. 2, 6. 


Oss. 8. To the local relation belongs the phrase ‘to border on’, and the phrases exprese- 
ing direction towards the points of the compass (south side, northern aspect, etc.). ‘To 
border on’ is generally expressed by aftingere with an accusative, or by adjacére with a 
dative or the preporition ad ; aleo by continéri, when the borders on all sides of a coun- 
try are given. In regard to nations the phrases ‘finifimum, confinem, vicinum esse’ are 
employed. See Ex. 23-25. Ifa locality is designated by its direction towards the points 
of the compass, objective phrases are used with the verb epecidre or vergere, construed 
with an accusative after in or ad, as: Ora Germania in (ad) septentribnem spectat (or 
vergil), the coast of Germany faces the north. Mons quad ad occidentem solem vergit, 
the western slope of a mountain. #x. 25, 26. 


1. Nemo potest biduo septingenta millia passuum ambulare. Cic. Quinct. 25.— 2. Ei 
obviam proce=seram! midlia passuum cen/tum. Cic. Phil. 7 9.— 3. Hercynise? silvee lati- 
tide novem diérum i/er patet. Ces. B. G. 6, 24.— 4. Hoc latus insule pertinet circiter 
millia passuum guingenta. Cres. B. G. 5, 18.— 5. Castra hostium amplius millibus pas- 
suum octo in Jatitudinem patébant. Cres. B. G. 2, 7.— 6. Zama quinque diérum éfcr ab 
Carthagine abest. Liv. 30, 39.— 7%. Ventidius bidui spatio ab Antonio abest. Plane. Cic. 
Fam. 9, 17.— 8. Is locus ext citra Lencadem éfadia’ centum viginti. Cic. Fam. 16, 2.— 
9. Tefinum abest a LarIno xvi midia passuum. Cic. Clu. 9.— 10. Asculapii templum 
V millibus passunm ab Epidauro distat. Liv. 45, 28.— 11. Cassivellauni fint= a mariti- 
mis civitatibus flumen dividit, quod appellatur Tamesis‘4, a mari circiter mié/lia® pas- 
suum ocfoginta. Ces. B. G. 5, 11.— 12. Ariovistus cOdem castra promdvit®, et millihus 
passnum sera Cresaris castris sub monte consédit?. C.es. B. G. 1, 48.— 13. Cresar millibus 
passuum dudbus ultra eum castra fecit. [b.— 14. Juba sex millium passuum intervallo 
consédit. Cues. B. C. 2, 38.— 15. Hannibal quind-cim fere millium spatio castra ab Ta- 
rento posnit. Liv. 25, 9.— 16. Quiactius guengue millia’ ab Thebis posuit castra. Liv. 
33, 1.-- 17. Lacet&ni oppidum Jongum, (sed) in latitudinem handquaquam?® tantundem 
patens hab@hbant. Quadringentos inde fere passus constituit (40 place) signa (the stand- 
ards). Ib. 34,20 — 13. Hostes ad castra Cesaris contendérunt?9, et ab millibus passuum 
minnos (§ 312, R. 14) dudbus castra posuérunt. Ces. B. G. 2, 7.— 19. Inter novissimum!! 
agmen et nostrim primum!? von amplius quinis aut senis millibu= passuum intererat!?, 
Ib. 1, .5.— 20. Cresar fossam!3 pedum viginti directis lateribus!4 duxit!5, ut ejus fosse 
solum!® fantundem patéret quantum’? summe fosse!® labra!® distairent. tb. 7, 72.— 
21. Perfacile fnit, cum relique legidnes magnum spatium abessent, primam legidnem 
enb egarcinis2® adortri. Ih. 2, 17.— 22. Prima acies hastati?! erant, manipuli2?? qninde- 
cim, distantes inter se modicum apatium, Liv. 8, 8.— 23. Cesar Labignum cum levioni- 
bus tribus in eas partis que Afenapios?s adlingunt proficisci jubet. Ces. B. G. 6, 33.— 
24. Tota regidne qué Tuscus?* ager Romano adjacet, tuta omnia fuére. Liv. 2, 49.— 
25. Hwc gens jacet supra Ciliciam, confinis Cappadocia. Nep. Dat. 4, 1.— 26. Britan- 


1 To travel (proceed).—? the Hercynian forest.—% a stadium was 125 Roman fect.— 
4 the Thames.—5 the accusative is dependent on dividit: ‘separates at a distance of’, 
—* to remove.—’ considere, to take position.—* supply passvwum, which is irequently 
understood.—® haudgudquam tantundem, Dy no means as much (i. e. considerably lexs), 
—19 to march.—!! novissimum agqmen, the rear-guard.—?? van-guard, supply admen. 
Non amniliue is the subject of infererat; There was no more distance between...than.— 
18 canal.—!4 with perpendicular sides.——!5 to draw.—!® bottom.—?27 § 869.—}8 the 
top of the canal, § 372, R. 31.—!9 labrum, lip (here edge).—?° marching with their bag- 
gage.—*! the hastati, the first division in every legion.—?? squads.—2% the country of 
the Menapii. See § 453, R. 76.—?24 Tuscan. 
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niw alter anenius! qni est ad Cantinm?, ad orientom solem’, inferior ad meridiem4 
spec’at ,; alter vergit ad Hispaniam atque occidentem solem5, Ces. B. G. 5, 13.— 27. Aqui 
tania spectal inler occdsum solis® et septentriones. Ib. 1, 1. 


Ill. RELATION OF TIME. 

§ 549, The relation of TIME is expressed 1) by prepositions (§ 424, R. 
1. 2); 2) by adverbs of time ; 3) by substantives or attributive phrases in 
the accusative or ablative; 4) by clauses introduced by relatives or by 
conjunctions (see B. VI.). 


Rem. 8. The adverbs of time are 1) temporal form-adverbs, ¢. e. such as 
correspond in form to the form-adjectives and locative form-adverbs (R. 3) ; 
2) adverbs derived from substantives, or adjectives ; 3) adverbs of various 
formation, comprised under the name of adverbial Time-particles. 


Oss. The temporal form-adverbs are more irregular in their forms than the local form- 
adverbs (R. 4}, being either borrowed from these (as Aine, inde), or having a peculiar 
form of their own, preserving, however, the roots of the form-adjectives from which 
they are derived. ‘They mostly correspond to the first locative case, answering the ques- 
tion ‘whew (analogous to ‘ where’), But a few have the formation of the other cases 
(quoad, quousque, cousgue, guatenus, haclenus). 


Rem. 9. To the interrogative form of the determinatives, numerals, and 

quantitatives ($$ 258, 261) belong : 
quando, when; guoad, quousque and quatenus, np to what time ; guoties, how often ; 
quamdiu. how long. There is no form analogous to the second locative case, which is 
expressed prepositionally (ex quo tempore, /7om or since which time). 

To the relative form belong : 
Guannoctnd He, whenever; guoud, aa far as; guoties and guamdiu, ueed as correlatives 
nb the meaning * as” (sce § 8b). 

To the definite form belong: 
1) corresponding to the firet locative case of hic. is,and idem, but without showing the 
demonstrative roots: Nunc. now* (corresponding to hic); tum (or tunc), then (corre- 
sponding to ibit); simul, at the same time (corresponding to ididem) ; 2) with the form 
ot the second locative case of hic and is: hinc, then (silver Latinity); deinde and inde 
(dein), then, after this, later; a@bhinc. ago; dehinc, henceforth: 3) according to the for- 
mation of the third locative case of hic and is; adhuc, up to this time, still, as yet§ ; 
Auc (rare) up to this time ; hucusque (post-classical), up to this time; eousque, up to 
that time; 4) with the form of the fourth locative case; hactenus, thus far, and und, 
at the same time (with the meaning of simu); 5) the numeral toties (30 often), and all 
the cardinal] and ordinal adverbs; 6) the quantitative fasndiu, so long. 

To the indefinite form belong ; 
1) corresponding to the first locative case of quis, aliquis, quidam, quisqguam, quisque, 
and alius; Quando}, aliquando, and quondam, at some time, formerly, once ; unguam, 
ever, and nunguam, never (nonnunguam, sometimes ; nunguam non, always): usque 
(rare), all the time [semper, always] ; alias (rare), at another time ; 2) the numerals and 
quantitatives aliquotics, several times; plerumque, mostly. generally ; aliguamdiu, for 
frome time ; postrémo, at last. Here belong, accordiug to their sense; sepe, often, and 
tdentidem (from the demonstrative idem), repeatedly. 


Oss. 1. The English interrogative ‘ when’ is expressed by quando both in interroga- 
tive sentences, and in interrogative clauses (§ 422), as ee me ixta curasse aut cogitasse 
arbitramini 2 When do you believe me to have cared for, or to have thought of, these 
thines? Cic. Or. 1, 22, 102.— Non intelliyitur quando obrepat senectus, it is not noticed 
when (at what time) old age creeps upon us. Cic. Sen.11. As apure relative, the English 


1 angle.— 2? the modern Kent.— 8 oriens sol, east.— 4 south.— 5 occidens sol, west.— 
® inter occisum -olis et septentriénes, the north-west. 

* Just now=nune ipsum (Cic, Att. 10, 4, 10; 12, 16; 12, 40, 8);= modo (p. 225, R. 11) if the 
tiine is just past. For jam=nune, see p. 224, OBs.2. Nene often refers to past time 
(=tun).— +161, sometimes = Cem (Liv. 37, 14).— § ‘Stidl’, referring to present time, is alxo 
expressed by etiamnunc (ediamnum, Cic. Fam. 10, 10); if referring to past time, by etiam- 
tum (p. 316, OBs.1). ‘Stilé’ before comparatives = etiam (still larger, etiam major), as 
adversative adverb=famen.— }$ Quando, denoting ‘at some time’, is ued after ne, sé, etc. 
{netead of aliguando. Sec P.L., p. 259, R. 4. 
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* aphen’ is rendered by the ablative of the relative adjective, or by the conjunction gwum, as 
Fruit tempus, guum (or quo) Germdnos Galli virtite superdrent, there was a time when 
the Gauls exceeded the Germans in bravery. Ces. B. G. 6, 24.* 


Oss. 2. Aliguando and guondam both correspond to the English ‘once’, meaning ‘ aé 
some time’. ‘The English ‘once’ is rendered 1) by the numeral adverb seme if it means 
‘one (i. e. a single) time, as Non semel, sed sceepe, not once, but often. Cic. Att. 1, 19, 7.— 
2) It is rendered by the temporal adverb olim when it means either ‘once upon a time’, 
or ‘in former times’, ‘of old’ (used otf an indefinite period of time past), as Ut olim Jiera 
solébat, as it was once (formerly) the custom. Cic. Fam. 9, 16, 16.— 3) Quondam is used 
either as synonym of olim, or ot single acts that happened at a former CERTAIN, but not 
specified time, as Populus Romanus quondam (the same as olim) in hostis lenissimus ex- 
islimabdtur, the R. P. was once thought to be most lenient toward foes. Cic. Rosc. Am. 
53.— léediére quondum (not olim) remissi a@ Pyrrho sine pretio capti, once (at a certain 
former time) those that were captured by Pyrrhus returned, being sent back without ran- 
som, Liv. 22, 59.— 4) Aliguando is used of a time merely supposed, or entirely uncertain, 
future, present or past. and may be rendered according to the connection by once, at one 
time or another, at. some time, sometimes (as synonym of interdum) or by occasionally : 
dulucescet aliquando ille dies, that day will once break, Cic. Mil. 26, 69.— Quawsivi, numilla 
ex aliquo Academico audivisset aligvando, I asked whether he had heard these things at 
some time (once) from some Academician. Cic. Ac. 2. 4, 11.— Si homines possis docendo ali- 
quid diquando meliores facere, cur nolis ? if you could make men better by sometimes (oc- 
casionallv) teaching them something, why would you not? Cic. Or. 42,144. In none of 
these examples either guondam or olim could be used. Sometimes, indeed, aliqguando 
and quondam are used with the force of ofim, and olim is used of a future time. But 
such usages are rare, or belong to poetry, or to non-classical literature, 


Oss. 3. Tum (tunc). deinde, inde, may all three be rendered by ‘then’. Tum is used 
1) of events that occurred at eome former time specified, being opposite to nune, 
as: gui tum ¢os.ag7os incolébant, those who then (at that time) inhabited those lands, 
Cic. Rep. 2, 2; 2) it connects ¢wo past actions with each other in regard to the time of 
their occurrence. The action introduced may be conceived as coincident with the one 
referred to by tum, or as immediately subsequent upon it: ‘ then, thereupon, at that 
moment’, as Ita conjlixérunt ut aliquamadiu in neutram partem inclindrent acies. Tum (not 
deind+) consul equitibus immissis turbare prima ee hostium condiur, They fought zo 
that for some time the ranks yielded on neither side. 7'hen (thereupon, at that moment) 
the consul ordered an advance of the cavalry in order to (condtur) throw the foremost 
troops of the enemy into disorder. Liv. 7, 33. Deinde always denotes an action which fol- 
¢ows another, and can never replace tum in the case No. 1. But in the second meaning 
the two adverbs may interchange, except if tum, on account of its double meaning 
would make the sense doubtful, as: Gabinium, horum scelerum machinatérem, statim 
ad me vocavi ; deinde (not tum) arcessitur Statilius, 1 immediately called Gabinius the 
mover of these crimes, to my house; then (afterwards) Statilius was summoned. Cic. 
Cat. 3. 3. Frequently the two adverbs vary with each other, as Zum Scipio dizit..., 
deinde Tubero... Cic. Rep. 9. 10.—Both inde and hic are sometimes (but rarely) ueed in 
the place of detnde.—Inde is also uxed in the place of * ex eo tempore’, often opposed to 
ad, as: Inde tres menscs ad Idus Martias sunt, from that lime there are three months 
to the Ides of March. Liv. 39, 52. For the connection of inde with ab see § 442¢ 


Oss. 4. Abhine and dehine (the latter not occurring in Cicero or Cresar), have opposite 
significations, abhinc meai.ing ‘ago’ (trom the time of the sPEAKER backward), and 
denine * hence’, ‘henceforth’ (trom the time of the speaker forward). Abhinc is always 
used in connection with a numeral expression of time in the accusative or ablative ; 
while dehinc refers to an indefinite terminus and stands without any other object, as: 
Horum pater abhine duo et vigintt annos est mortuus, the father of these died 22 years 
azo (has been dead these 22 years). Cic. Verr. 2, 9.—Dehine erit verax tibi, henceforth 
(in the future) he will be truthful to thee. Plaut. Poeen.1,2,161. Adbhine must be distin- 
guished from the temporal adverb ante which may refer both to the time of the speaker, 
and to the time spoken of. See R. 13, oss. 1. 2. 


Ops. 5. The English adverbs lastly, at last, at length, finally are expressed by postrémo, 
denique, or tandem. Tandem denotes that a state of long duration is ended dy some event 
(at length. at lust): denique (lastly, finally) expresses the last in a series of events. 
Postrémo has the force of either, but is distingnished from ¢éandem, by always requiring 
the previous state which is represented as ended, to be expressly mentioned: Tandem 
(not denigue or postrémo) cognosti qui sim, at length you know who I am. Ter. Andr. 8, 4, 
¢7.—Pompéjus primum vos docutt meis consiliis rempublicam esse servdtam , tum posuit, me 

* For quando as temporal and causal conjunction, see p. 666, OBS.4; p. 687, Obs. 13.— 
t Tum (similarly to hic) sometimes refers to a time expressed in the subsequent sentence 
(Cues. B. C. 1, 80). 
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a sendtu etc. rogdri » denique ipse vos saliite (med) por aee. Pompéjus first showed yon 
that by my counsels the republic has been saved; then he put it that I wis wanted by 
the Senate etc. ; lastly (finally) he asked you himeelf forthe happiness of my life. Cic. P. R. 
Qu. 7, 16.—Cum ad regem pervenissent leqati, per multos dies conveniendi ejus potestas non 
est facta: postrémo cum jam profectt essent, ex itinere convocati sunt, when the envoys had 
come to the king, they for many days did not receive the permission to see him; at length 
(lastly at last, finally) when they had already departed, they were called back from their 
journey Liv. 42. 25.—Denique is also used beyond the relation of time, to connect the last 

ink in the enumcration of facts or points, without any regard totheirtime. It is also em- 
ployed with the force of an affirmative particle (§ 403), equivalent to demum, or to our ex- 
pression ‘in short’, ‘in a word’.— 7'‘andem is also used as an exclamatory or emphatical 
particle, corresponding to our ‘in the world’, as Quid tandem veremini ? What in the 
world are you afraid of ? Ces. B. G. 1, 40. 


Oss. 6. To the temporal form-adverbs belong the nnmeral adverbs, both cardinal and 
ordinal. In regard to the ordinals, two forms are distinguished, those in umand o (§ 261, 
R. 18), in the use of which there is much uncertainty. Tiro (Cicero’s amanuensis), in 
Gell. 10, 1, reports that the most learned Romans had been doubtful whether Pompé- 
jus tertium, or tertio consul was correct. They consulted Cicero who declined to decide, 
advising them to use the abbreviation fert. consul. Cicero, however, always says 
terlium. quartum etc. consul (meaning either in his third etc. consulship, or ‘who wus 
three (four etc.) times consul’), In enumerations, the form primo etc. is more frequent, 

imum, if used in enumeration, yenerally implying a real precedence in regard to TIME. 

he next links of enumeration are rarely added as in English, by secundo, tertio etc., 
but by tum, deinde, denique. Even aside from enumerations, the forms sécundo and se- 
cundum very rarely occur, their place being taken by t/erum (the second time). Jterum 
may also be rendered ‘again’ ; but ‘again’ cannot always be expressed by iterum. It 
is expressed by iferum when the sAME action is repeated for the setconpD time. In this 
meaning denvo is sometimes used in its place: Ltrurid denuo (more usually iterum) re- 
bellante, Etruria rebelling again (the second time). Liv. 10, 3t. When ‘again’ is used 
without reference to the number of repetitions, rursus (xometimes also denuo), but 
not iterum is employed, as rursus plebem in Aventinum sevocdre, to make the plebs again 
secede to mount Aventinus. Cic. Mur. 7, 15. If by ‘again’ not a repetition of the same 
act. but arestoration or an ‘undoing’ is understood, itis to berendered by rursus, never 
hy iterum (denuo occurring even in this meaning, but extremely seldom), as guem Medéa 
Gicilur fecisse rursus ex sene adolescentulum. Plaut. Men. 4, 2, 61. 


Rem. 10. To the adverbial particles of time belong 
1, PREPOSITIONAL EXPRESSIONS with ante, post (both being used with 


the force of temporal adverbs), znéer, and pro - . 
ante, anted (before) ; post, posted (after, afterwards) ; antehitc, before this time; post- 
hac, after this time, in the future ; inéered or inferim, meanwhile ; interdum, some- 
times ; protenus, forthwith ; porro (inst. of proro) farther. 
2, PARTICLES with the appearance of PRIMITIVES, but demonstrably de- 


rived from lost (partly still existing) roots, as 
heri (or here), yesterday ; cras, to-morrow ; jam with its compounds (jamjam, jamdiu, 
jamdudum. jampridem) ; dum (in compounds, as nondum, vicdum, nihildum etc. se 
§ 408); moa, soon; pridem, some time avo ; sepe, often ; semper, always. 
Ogs, 1. In the combination of anfe etc. the terminations e@ and hdc are the fourth loca- 
tive cases of is and hic. About the use of ante and post as adverbs see R. 13. 


Oss. 2. Jam, already, is often used with the force of nunc, as Sed jam ad institila 
pergadmus, but let us come now to the anbject. Cic. Off. 2, 2, 8.— Jam aside from its vari- 
ous and complicated uses with the force of modal particles of very different meanings, is 
employed, with respect to Time, of a state conceived to have been in continued existence 
for some time up to the time spoken of. Jn this instance it is, generally, not separately 
rendered, its force being included in the English present-perfect tense, as: MMithriddtes 
ab illo tempore annum jam terlium et vicestmum regnat, Mithridates has rnled (has con- 
tinued to rule) [already] for 23 years from that time. Cic. Leg. Man. 3, 7.— Hunc hostem 
jam prope triginta annos vincimus, we have been defeating this enemy (already) for the 
last 30 years. Liv. 9, 3.— In the same manner the compositions jamiiu, jampridem. jam- 
diidum are used, in all of which the adverb jam is redundant for the English idiom. as: 
Jampridem cupio Alecandriam visere, I have long wished to sce Alexandria. Cic. Att. 2, 
5.— Quod populus Romanus jamdiu flagitat. what the Roman people have been demand- 
ing long (for a time). Cic. Div. in Ciec. 8.— Ha quam jamdidum tractdmus stabilitas amt- 
citie, that stability of friendship of which we have been speaking for a loug while (all 
this time). Cic. Am. 22, (p, 229, 319), 


Oss. 3. The English ‘ soon” is expressed 1) by mox ; 2) by brevi tempore (spatio) or by 
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brevi alone ; 3) by matire. Moz is used 1) interrozatively in connection with guam (how), 
as Quam mozx coctum est prandium ? How rgoon will lunch be ready (have been cooked) ? 
Plaut. Rud. 2, 3, 12.— Ecspecto quam mor Cherea hac oratiéne utatur, 1 wonder (expect) 
how soon Cherea will use this language. Cic. Rosc. Com. 1, 1.— In connection with tam, 
not mor but drevi is used, as Mirantur tam brevi rem Romdnam crevisse, they wonder 
that Kome has grown so soon (so rapidly, in rv short a time). Liv. 1,9, 4. In place of 
mox or brevi in this meaning often the adverb céfo is used. Cic. Fam. 8, 7%. 

2) Moz is used, as an equivalent of ‘presently’, of actions the immediate doing of 
which is Sait alt rea either directly. or after another action has fir-t been performed, 
as: Preleriit villam meam Curio, jussitque mihi nuntiadri mox se ventirum, Curio passed 
my villa, and sent me word he would soon (presently) come. Cic. Atr. 10, 4.— Discédo 
parumper a somniis, ad que mox revertar, I leave for a little while the subject of dreams, 
to which I shall come back soon (presently). Cic. Div. 1, 23, 47.— The ablative drevi, 
brevi tempore, or the adverb cifo. is uzed without reference to an action that must be 
ended before the other begins. These expres<ions have a more general force than moa, 
being used both if the action is directly imminent, and if it is to happen after the 
lapse of some time: Respublica per vos brevi tempore jus suum recuperdbit. the republic, 
through you, will soon recover its right. Cic. Fam. 12, 2.— 8 8 statim agqrederétur 
brevi universos oppressirum, if he would attack them immediately, he would soon, (in 
@ short time) crush the whole of them. Nep. Them. 4, 8. 

3) Moz is also sometimes used with the force of deinde to connect successive events, 
as: Hirtemplo fusi, fugati, mox intra valium compulsi ; postr?mo exuuntur castria, they 
were directly routed and driven; soon (then) they were forced within the rampart, and, 
at last, they lost (are stripped of) their camp. Liv. 4), 48. 6. 

4) When * som’ means early, a/ an early day, it is expressed by mutire, or propediem 
(see R. 10) as Balhbum ais matire Romam esse ventiirum, you say that Balbus is going to 
come to Rome soon (at an early day). Cic. Qu. Fr. 3,1,4. In this meaning it may be 
ponerally replaced by drevi ; but in the comparative. only maturius (sometimes cifius) can 

need, as Caesar maturinus quam consuérat ad exercitum proficiscitur, Cesar departed 
sooner (earlier) than usu ily (than he was wont) to the army. Ces. B. G. 4, 6. 


Rem. 11. From substantives are derived 1) the different derivatives of 
dies; 2) some locative and abintive cases, and prepositional combinations. 
A few temporal adverbs are derived from adjectives and participles. 


1. DERIVATIVES OF dies ; diu (long) and its compounds jamiiu, quamdin, tamadin. jam 
diidum (=jam diu dum); interdiu, by day; pridie, duy before; postridie, next day; 
perendie, day after to-morrow ; hodie, to-day; propediem, at an early day; quotidic, 
daily.—Pridie and postridie take a clause with quam (p. 764), or an ACCUBATIVE (p7idie 
Vinalia, Cic. Phil. 11,5; postridie ludos, Cic. Att. 16, 4,1), or & GENITIVE (pridie ejus dizi, 
Cic. Fam. 1, 4, 1).—Here belongs nudius, with the nominative masculine of ordinals, 
='8so many days ago’ (nudius tertinus, three days ago: corrupted from nunc dius 
terlius ’st).— 2. LocaTives, besides diu; noctu*, by nignt; vesperi, at eveuing, this 
evening ; femport or temperi, timely ; luci (lucu anteclassical), by daylight (Cic. Phil. 
12, 10; frequently in Plautas).— 3. ABLATIVES: mane, early in the morning (all other 
cases Obsolete); Aorno, this year (anteclassical ; hornotinus, Cic. Verr. 2, 3.18): mddd, 
just now; and the compositions with quot, in the meaning ‘at every’: quot-annia, 
yearly ; qguolidie (= quot-diébus) ~ quot-mensibus, every month (anteclassical); qvot- 
calendis, on the firet of every month (Plaut. Stich. 1, 2. 2). To these mnet be added 
prepositional combinations erfemplo, on the spot (inst. of ex tempulo, diminutive form 
of tempus), and _ilico (inst. of in loco), forthwith. 4, Of descript ve adjectives or form- 
adjecuves are derived: antiquifus, in old times; nuper (from the root of novus), re- 
cently, the other day ; denuo (iust. of de novo, see R. 9, ops. 6); stulim, directly (from 
the participle status); confestim, without. delay (from some ancient participle of doubt- 
ful derivation); actitum, instantly (extremely rare in classical language, probably de- 
rived from the participle of an ancient verb actuere) , deinceps, successively (formerly 
an adjective, formed like particeps); purumper and paulisper, for a short time ; fanfis- 
per, tor so long a time (reterring either toa tollowing clause with dun (as), or to pre- 
vious statements without any comparative complement). 

Here belong several adverbs, derived from descriptive adjectives by means of the 
regular adverbial terminations applied to the adverbs of manner, as matére (R. 10, oBs, 
3. 4). sero, late, too late: celeriter and cito, quickly (in a very short time) ; darde, slowly 
(alter a long time); donge, for along time; repente and subilo, suddenly. 


* From noctu must be distinguished the ablative nocfe, which refers to a certain night 
(in the night), as Ne nocte (in this nixht) ee oppido profugeren’. Cres. B. G. 7, 11. Nocte 
corresponds to die, while noctu corresponds to interdiu, as: Ne aut noctu hostium, mul- 
titddo ad munitiOnes advolaret, aut inferdiu tela in nostros conjicere pogset, Cres. B, 
G. 7, 72. Sometimes, but rarely, nocte is used with the force of noctu. 
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§ 550. When the time of an action is determined by Nouns expressing 
TIME and ITS PARTS (tempus, annus, dies, etc.), these nouns are placed 
1) in the ABLATIVE if they denote the time aT or IN which the action is 
conceived to occur (answering to the question ‘ when’); 2) in the accusa- 
TIVE Or ABLATIVE if the LENGTH (duration) of the time of an action is 
to be MEASURED by these nouns as measure-units (the question ‘ how long’ 
requiring the accusative, the question ‘<n how much time’, the ablative). 
They are connected 3) with PREPOSITIONS or with some of the TEMPORAL 
ADVERBS, or are placed in the ABLATIVE, if an action is to be determined by 


the time of another action, or by a time different from the time spoken of. 


(1) Hddem tempore duabus portis ernptio figbat, at the same timea sally was made 
from two vates, Cres. B. G. 7. 24.—Hujus opera superioribua annis Coesar usus erat, the 
services of this man Cuesar had emploved in former years. Ib. %, %76.—Medid nocte rem 
ad Crsarem defert, he reports the tact to Cwsar a@é midnight. 1b. 7%. 39.—Septimo die 
certior factus est, Ariovistum XXIV millibus passuum abesse, (on) the seventh day he 
was informed that Ariovistus was 24 miles from him. Ib. 1, 41. 

(2) Ibi pavcos dies morati aunt, there they staid @ few days. Cres. B. G. 7, 5.—Ita dies 
circiter guindectm iter fecérunt, thus they marched about fifteen days. Ib. 1, 15.—Op- 

idum deduvo circumvallavit, he entrenched the town in two days. Ib. 7, 11.—Hannibal 

duo et duahus noclibus Hadrumétum pervénit, Hannibal arrived in (wo days and two 

nights at Nadrumétuin. Nep. Hann. 6. 

(3) Proddcit servos quos paucis ante diéus excepcrat, he produced some slaves whom 
he had received a few days before. Cres. B. G. 7. 20.—Paucor post dies decem legiti ab 
Roma venérunt. after a sew days the ten commissioners came from Rome. Liv. 33, 30. 
—Questor Cn. Pompéjo consule fuisti abhine annos guatuordecim, thou hast been quies- 
tor fourteen years ago during Cn. Pompey’a consulship. Cic. Verr. 3, 12.—Miluades 
dixit, ponte rexcisso rerem pavcis diébus interitirum, Miltiades said that the king, 
when the bridge would have been destroyed, would perish after (in, wi/hin) a few days. 
Nep. Milt. 3. 

Oss. 1. ‘he Roman MEASURK-UNITS for TIME were 1) annus » 2) mensix; 3) dies : 4) hora. 
The week (hebdomas, septimdna) was first introduced by the Christian emperors as a 
recwar division of time. Of annus are forined numeral compounds in ennium for spaces 
of more than one year, the numerals assuming the forms bi (two), fri (three), guadrt 
(four), 19 biennium, two years ; ¢riennium, three years: guadriennium, four years; quin- 
quenninm, five years ; decennium, ten years. Of ei is derived the adjective 
quinquenndlia, quinquennial. Aspace of hundred years ix expressed by s@cudum (cen- 
tury). Afillenninm ix no Latin word. but of modern make.—In a similar way, of dies the 
compound nouns biduum (two days). (riduum, qualriduum are formed, and the adjective 
novemdidlis, as sacrum novemdiile. a sacrifice lasting nine duys. Liv. 39, 22. The word 
mensis forma no compound nouns, but adjectives in mestris (inst. of menstria) as bimeslris, 
trimestris, semestris (as stipendium semestre, pay for six months, Liv. 9, 43). Here belongs 
the expres-ion nundine* (from nonus and dies) the market-dvy at Rome. which happened 
every eighth day, or, after the Roman computation, every ninth day, the Romans counting 
iu all running periods the terminating day twice, namely as the first and the last day of 
the term. The period intervening between two anecessive market-days was called inter 
nundinas, or inter nundinum, two such periods were called infer trinum nundinum (seven- 
teen days, containing three nundine).—The day was divided into 2 hore, which varied in 
length every day, the actual day, aud the actual night, being each divided into 12 equal 
parts, ao that only the hours at the time of the equinox were of equal length, and equal 
to our hour (hora cequinoctidlis). The hours were divided by the fractions of the as (sec 
§ 498, R. 150) into %4 parts, eemuncia or scripulus being ,l,, uncia hore = -1, of an hour 6 
minutes), dodrans hore = % of an hour (45 minutes). Plin. H. N. 2, 11: 18, 58; semihora 
(of semis) = ¢ hour, Cic. Rab. 2, 6. 

Oss. 2. In regard to COMPUTATION Of time the following rules should be noticed : 

1. The names of the months are ADJECTIVEst, agreeing with those of the computing days 
a eee eee te pe te ee 


* On the nundine all private every-day work ceased in the country and the city, the 
day being expecially devoted to transaction of public business (judicial and political). 

+ ‘The month of June, October etc. must he expressed mensis Junius, October (not 
Junti, Octobris etc.) see § 112, C. If the appellations of the months occur without the 
addition of a governing noun, the month mensis must be supplied. 
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which are (a) Calende@ or Kalende (generally abbreviated Kal.). the first of each month ; 
(b) None, (abbr. Non.) the fifth (in four months the sEVENTH; (c) /ds (abbr Jd.), the Ides 
or thirteenth (in four months the FIFTEENTH), The Ides were on the thirteenth, except 
in the months of March, May, Jn'y and October, when they fell on the fifteenth.* The 
None were always on the ninth day (or the eighth, according to our computation) before 
the Ides, so that they fell in the four exceptional months on the 7th: The first of January, 
Kalende Janurrie (Kal. Jan.); the 5th of February, None Fehbruarie (Non. Febr.) ; the 
% of March, None Martie (Non. Mart.) ; the 13. of April, Jdus Apriles (Id. Apr.) ; the 
15. of May, Zdus Maje (1d. Maj.). 

2. The next days before the three computing days are expressed by the adverb pridie 
with the accusative of the next computing dav, as: the 31. of May, Barve Ka'endas 
Junias (prid. Kal. Jun.); the 30. of June, pridie Kalendas Quinlis or Juliaa ; the 4. of 
August, pridie Nonas Sexfilis or Augustas ; the 12, of September. pridie Idus Septembris. 

3. All other days are expressed by counting the number of days up to the next com- 
puting day (after the Roman way), so that the number of the date is subtracted from the 
number represented by the computing day. For this purpose we must know exactly 
whether in a given month the Noner and Ides are the 5th and 13th. or on the 7th and 
15th, and, for the Kalends, whether the preceding month is one of 28, 29+, 30 or 31 days. 
In order to reduce the Roman computation of periods to the English method, we add 
one unit to the number represented by the computing day, the Kalends being reckoned 
29 (30). 31, or 32 days, and after the additional unit at 30 (31). 32, or 33. Thus the 2, of 
January would be expressed as the fourth day before the Nones; the 2. of March, May, 
July and October. as the sir/h day before the Nones; the3. of January would be the 
third before the Nones, and the 4th of January the day before (pridie) the Nones. The 
14th of December would be the 19th before the January-Calends of next year: the 14th 
of March would be pridie dus; the 16th of March=17th before the April-Calends. Some- 
times the day after the Ides is expreszed by postridie Idus (Cic. Att. 9,9; 12,44, 3). 

4. The grammatical forms of the expressions mentioned No. 3 are threefold, which is 
best seen by an example. The third before the Ides of July is expressed 1. tertins (dies) 
ante Idus Juliag ; 2. tertius (dies) Idus Julias ; 3. ante dtem terlium Idus Julias (abbre- 
viated @a.d. III /d. Ju/.). The last expression does not mean before the third before 
the Ides of July. but at** the third day before the Ides, while the preposition an/e, if 
placed immedintely before the computing days, has its ordinary meaning, as Ante Kal. 
Jan. non venire in sendium statueram, 1 had resolved not to come into the Senate before 
.the January-Calends, Cic. Fam. 11.6. The third form (with ante diem prefixed to the 
Pee is unchingeable in whatever case the date may he required by the construction, 

hus it is the sussect in the following passave of Cesar (B.G.1. 6): 1s dies erata. d.V. Kal. 
Apr. L. Piséne, A. Gabinin Coss. (= ante diem quintum Kalendas Aprilis L. Pisine et 
A. Gabinio consnlibns), this day wae the fifth before the April-Calends (7. e. the 28. of 
March) in the consulship of Piso and Gabipius (695 of Rome). The same sentence might 
have been expressed in the less usual way ‘ Js dies erat quinfus (ante) Halendas Aprilis’. 
In the following sentence ‘ Tribini edirerant sendtus adesset a. d. XITI Kalb. Jan.’ Cic. 
Fam. 11, 6 (the tribunes had parsed the resolution that the Senate should meet on the 
2th of December), the phrase takes the place of an ablative of time. Thus it remains 
unchanged after prepositions, as /n anle dies octavum et septimum Kal. Octobris judicio 
dicta dies, the (day for) trial was appointed on the 24th and 25th days of September. 
Liv. 43, 16.— Supplicatin indicta est ex ante diem quintum Idus Octobris in quinque dies, 
a thanksgiving was appointed (to last) five days from the 11th day of October. Liv. 45, 2. 
See Cic. Qn. Fr. 2, 2; Cat. 1, 3, 7%. 


Rem,12. The nouns expressing the time AT or IN which an act is rep- 
resented as occurring, are placed in the ABLATIVE case, whether the nouns 


* Keep the memorial word Mimo, i.e. M(arch), Iu (July), M(ay), O(ctober). 

+ The modern leap-year was introduced by Cesar; before him a Jeap month was inserted 
at certain periods by the pontifex. This was called intercaldre (mensis intercaldris, annus 
infercaldris). 

~ In the time before Cesar the year begun on the Ides of March, on which day the 
Consuls, after whom the year waa nained, entered upon their office. Hence July was 
the fitth (Quintilis), Auguet the sixth (Seariis), September the seventh month etc. The 
names Quinfilis and Sexfilis were changed by Augustus into Juléiue and Augustus, in 
honor of Caesar and himself, 

** This meaning is utterly at variance with grammar, and is very difficult to explain. 
It was the most usual of the three forms. The ancient Romans designated the days ex- 
clusively after the date of the month. having neither a week. nor appellations for weck- 
days. The names dics Solis (Sunday), Lune (Monday); Martis (Tuesday); Mercurti 
(Wednesday); Jovis (Thursday); Veneris (Friday); Saturni (Saturday). have been made 
under the Christian emperors, not after the gods, but after the seven planets, in which 
the Sun and the Moon were included. 
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expressing the time be conceived as time-points, or as time-periods within 
which the act takes place,* as 


Ko tempore anni, at that time of the year, Ces. B. G. 7,8: altero die, on the second 
day, Lb. 7, 11: poxfero die, on the next day, Ib. 7, 18 (also expressed by postré die ejus 
dtei), hord secundd, at two o'clock (meaning the second hour after sunrise). Liv. 45, 2: 
terted vigilid. in the third night-watch (meaning the fifth and sixth hours aiter sunset) 
Cis. B.G. 7, 58 5 duddrum lomandrum secundo die, on the second day of the Koman 
games, Liv. 45.15 fadi tempore. in such atime, Cres. B. G. 7, 40; alio fempore, at another 
time, Ib. 387: hocipsy tempore, just at that time, Ib. 6, 37; prima luce. at daybreak, [b. 
7. 36.—So of time-periods within which the event has happened: Ho anno sdfles curdles 
tritici decies centum millia populo discripsérunt. in that year (at some time of the year) 
the cure ediles distributed a million measures of wheat among the people. Liv. 33. 42. — 
Neque /roicia femporibus tantum laudis in dicendo Ulixi tribuiaset Gomérus, nor would 
as wr frqjan times, have attached so much praise for speaking to Ulysses. Cic. 

rut. 10, 40, 


Ons. 1. The ablative may be used to indicate that an act lasts through a whole period, 
ns Cum milites toto tempore frigore et axsiduia imbribus tardarentur, when the soldiers 
were delayed during (or in) the whole time, or ‘the whole time’ by cold and continued 
showers, Ces. B. G. 7, 24. Often, however, per is used in thia sense, as Per hos annos 
mare clausum fuit, the sea was clozed during these years, Cic. Leg. Man. 12, 32.— Per eos 
dies Un. Sercilius Consul in Siciliam trajecit, In (during) those days the Consul Cn. S. 
crossed over to Sicily. Liv. 30, 24. Frequently other forms than that of nouns are nsed 
to express this relation, expecially the ablatives absulute with present participles, or 
predicate-nouns (§ 533, R. 229. 231. 232.). as inewnte etdte, in early youth; oriente sole. at 
5 4a8 : ye puero, te consule etc. For the use of the preposition in in these relations see 


Oss. 2, The paTes (in the form described above, § 550, ons. 2), if they anawer to the 
question * when’, are placed in the ABLATIVE or in the PREPOSITIONAL form with ante diem, 
or (the dates immediately preceding the computing days) in the ADVERBIAL form ( pridie). 
The ablative is always used if the date is one of the computing days (of course always 
in the plural, the computing days being pluralia tantum), These ablatives of the com- 
puting days are frequently accompanied by ipsis, as ‘on the Ides of March’, Jdidus Mariiis, 
or Ipsis Idibus Murtiis. The other dates (even those with pridie) more frequently take the 
form with anfe diem. Dut are also (less frequently) expressed ‘in the formof an ablative, as 

uinto (ante) Aal. Martias, on the 25th of February (more frequently a. @. V. Aal. Mart). 

hen the date is accompanied by an apposition. the noun in apposition is aways 
placed in the ablative, even if the date itself is expressed in the prepositional form, 
as: Ante diem quintum decimum Kalendas Octobris, ludirum Romandrum secundo die, 
Licinio consuli lauredtne litterse (afferuntur), On the 16thof September, the second day of 
the Roman games, & dispatch wreathed with laurel was handed to the consul L. Liv. 45, 1. 


Oss. 3. The time to which an action refers, including the dates, is sometimes ex- 
pressed by ad with an accusative, chiefly denoting ‘ did?* (p. 18.3), as: Ero Laodicée 
ad Idus Mojas,; 1 shall remain at Laodicea till the Ides. Cic. Att. 6, 1,24. But ad is alvo 
used to denote the time at which an action ought or wae to be performed, or a time fired 
Jor anaction. So in the general expressions ‘ad tempus’, ‘ad diem’ =‘ punctually’: 
Civitas frumentum ad diem dedit. Cic. Verr. 2,2,5. Ad constitutam diem decedere. 
Cic. Fam. 2, 11,2. Comp. Ib. 16, 10,4. Ad tempus venire. Sall. Jug. 70,5. So: Te Lao- 
dicée fore ad meum adventum (at my arrival). Cic. Fam. 3, 5,3. uam ad diem legidni 
debéri frumentum sciébat. Cvs. B, G. 6, 33. Thus ad is used before DATEs (in place of 
an ablative) if the day was or ix appointed for the action: Ut erat dictum a consulibua, 
veni Capuam ad Nonas Februarias. Cic. Att. 8,11, B. 2.—Ego ad Nonas (i. e. veniam) 
bse ag We dizi. Ib. 13, 16.—Pollex, ut dixerat, ad Idus Sextiles (i. €. presto fuit). 

b. 13, 46.—Ad Aal. Jan. in Pans& spes? (.e. on the day appointed fur the meeting of 
the Senate). Ib. 16,1, 4. 


Oss. 4. In the DATE of LETTERS, the PLACE of the date is conceived as the place of an 
action with ‘ outward tendency’ (according to p. 31, 3), and hence requires the preposi- 
tion ex (so always ‘ez castris’), instead of which also the preposition ab (conceived as 
direction ‘from’) is used. See Ex. 21.23. Hence the name of the ctty where the letter 
is dated, being conceived as ‘place from’, must (according to p. 47, 3) be placed in the 
ABLATIVE (not in the genitive), instead of which, in the context of letters alzo the prepo- 
sition ad occure; as: Dat. a. dad. II. Non. Octobr., Thessalonicd; Given at Thessalonica 
on the fifth of October. Cic. Fam. 14, 2.—Pridie Kal. Maj. Brundusio. Ib. 14,4.—V Kad. 
Sextul. Rhegio; Rhegium, July the 26th. Ib. 7,19. Comp. Ib. 7, 20; 10,31; 10, 3, 2; 10, 35; 
11,10; 11,195 11,20; 11,23; and often.—In a few letters ad Altlicum (3, 20; 3,7), the Cod. 

*In English ‘in’ is generally used to denote T:ME-PERIODS (in the night, in the year), 
and ‘aé’ or ‘on’, when the time is conceived as & TIME-POINT (aé the moment, on the 
day). In Latin both relations are expressed by the ABLATIVE. 
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Med. exhibits the Genitive of the place (Brundusti, Thessalonice), which the recent edi- 
- tions (probably correctly) have changed into the Ablative. 


1. Hae die, inquit Scipio, tribfini plebis, vosque Quirftes, cum Hannibale et Cartha- 
iniensibus signis collatis in Africd bene ac feliciter! pugnivi?, Liv. 38, 51.—2. Quum scies 
ome inlercaldium sit nec ne, velim ad me scribas, guo die mysteria? futura sint. Cic. 
Att. 5, 21, 14.— 3. Puenatur unot fempore omnibus locis, atque omnia teutantur. Cres. 
B. G. 7, 84.— 4. Cesar animadvertit, collem qui ab hostibus tenebdtur nudatum (esse) 
hominibus, qui superioribus digbus vix pre multitudine cerni poterat. Ib. 7, 44.— 
' 5. Hoc ipso tempore Germini eqnites interveniunt®, protenusque ab decuimana porta in 
castra irrampere conantur. Ib. 7, 37.— 6. Mouse Cevenna durissimo tempore anni altis- 
sind nive iter impediébat. Ib. 7, 8.— 7%. Cesar veritus ne hostes nocte ex oppido profu- 
gerent, duas legiOnes in armis excubaére7 jubet. Ib. 7, 11.— 8. Hvitu8 fere anni lit ere 
aT. Quinctio FlaminiIno venérunt, se signis collatis cum rege Philippo in Thessalia 
pugnasre. Liv. 33, 24.— 9. Exercitus vestri numquam a Brundusio nisi héieme sunmd® 
transmisérant!®. Cic. Leg. Man. 12, 32.-- 10. Antiochus rex initio veris navibus ab Ephe- 
so profectus Helleepontum petit!!, Liv. 33, 38.— 11. Pompéjus tantum bellum ezt;émd 
hieme apparavit!2, ineunte vere suscépit'®, medid @extdle conféecit. Cic. Leg. Man. 12, 
35.— 12. Triumphare!4 mense Januario statuerat consul. Liv. 39, 5.— 13. Placuit sena- 
tui Pomponium pretorem ¢triduo proximo iu provinciam proficisci. Ib. 29, 20.— 14. Sex 
pretores ido anno primum creati sunt. Ib. 32, 37.— 15. Hannibalem hoe anno (183. B. 
C.'5) decessisse!® Antias Valerius est auctor. Ib. 39, 56.— 16. (In arte dicendi) Pisis- 
tratum provimo seculo Themistocles insecfitus est!7. Cic. Brut. 10, 41.— 17. Hoc tofo 
prolio, quum!® ab hora septima ad vesperum pugnatum esxct, aversum hostem!® vidére 
hemo potuit. Ces. B. G. 1, 26.— 18. Zotd wstdle Nilus (the Nik) ASyyptum obrutam 
(covered over) tenet. Cic. N. D. 2, 52.— 19. Que Genabi?® oriente sole gusta zunt, ante 
primam confectam vigiliam in finibus Arverndrum audita sunt. Ib. 7, 3.— 20. ‘Taurus 
propter nivis ante mensem Junium transiri non potest. Cic. Att. 5, 21, 14.— 21. Recen- 
tissimas?! @ Cybdistris22 te meas litteras habére ais a. d. X. Kal. Oclobr. dutas. ib. 6, 
1, 1.— 22. M. Fulvius triumphiavit a. d. decimum Kal. Jan. de AXtolis et de Cephale- 
niis. Liv. 39,5.— 23. E Pompej&no? navi advectus?4 sum in Luculli nostri hospitium?5 
VI Idus (Junias). hord fere III; egressus autem e navi accépi tuas iitteras quas tuus 
tabellarius?® in Cum&uum?’ attulisse dicebatur, Nonis Maj. datas. A Lucullo postridie 
eddem fere hord veni in Puteol&num?’, Ibi accépi duas epistolas, altcram Nonis, 
alteram VII Idus Lanuvio datas. Cic. Att, 14, 20. 


Rem. 13. When the time of an action (answering to the question ‘ when’) 
is determined by MEASURING its DISTANCE from ANOTHER time, or from 
the time of another action, the nouns expressing the time-measure (meas- 
ure-units of time § 550, oss. 1) are generally placed in the ABLATIVE, 
being combined with those objects of time which denote the ideas ‘ be- 
fore’ and ‘after’. This is called the ABLATIVE of TIME-MEASURE, while 
the ablative of the time ator 7m which an event occurs is designated as 
ABLATIVE Of TIME sIMPLE. The ablative of time-measure is employed 
according to the following rules : 

1. The nouns denoting the measure-units must have NUMERALS as at- 
tributes, which, according to the sense of this construction, should be CARr- 
DINALS (interrogative, detinite, or indefinite, as quot, dwo, multi, pauct, ali- 
quot). But by a peculiar Latin idiom frequently ORDINALS are used in 


1 Bene ac feliciter, successfully.— ? This predicate has two completing objects, and 
five adverbial objects, two being temporal, two modal, and one local, Which of the 
objects belong to each of thesa categories ?— 3 The ‘inysteries’ or the festival of the 
Great Godde=s (Cybele) are meant.— * unus has here the force of idem.— 5 to see.— 
3 arrive at the battle-field.— 7 tosleep under arms.— 8 end.— ® the highest (point) of win- 
ter, i. e. midwinter. See § 372, R. 31.— 2 to cross over.— 1? to sail towards.— 12 to 

repare.— 13 to begin.— '4 to celebrate one’s triumph.— '§ Translate this expression 
Into Latin by years from the building of Rome (in the year 7538 B.c.).— '8 to die.— 17 to 
follow. The sentence must he passively expressed in English.— !8 although.— !* liter- 
ally ‘a foe turned off’, é. e. the back of any one among the enemy.— ?° Gendbum, the 

resent city of Orleans on the Loire.— 2! the latest. Recens or novus are the only words 
xy which what is latest in time caa be expressed.— 23 A small town in Asia Minor, 
— 23 the Pompejdnum, a villa of Cicero, near Pompeji.— 24 to land.— 2° literally tnéo the 
hospitality ; supply ‘and found immediately the shedcer of the hospitable roof ’.— 26 car- 
rier.— 27 A villa of Cicero.— 2& Another villa of Cicero. 
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this construction with the force of cardinals, as Post decimum diem reditt 
(inst. of post decem dies), he returned after ten days. See ons. 4. Frequent- 
ly the numeral attributes coalesce with the nouns expressing the measure- 
units of time into one word (ennium, tridiuum etc.). 

2. If the general word tempus is used as time-measure, it has always 
the meaning of spatium (space of time), which is frequently used as its 
substitute, and must. take -either QUANTITATIVE adjectives as attributes 
(quantua, tantua, aliquantus etc.), or such adjectives which have the force 
of these (breris, longus, exriquus etc.). The word tempus may be understood, 
in which instance the quantitatives have the force of ABSOLUTE adjectives, 
as paulo post, multo post, brevi post (Liv. 33, 24). 

3. The TIME-OBJECTS denoting ‘ before’ and ‘after’ are (a) the time- 
adverbs ante, post, abhinc, as tribus diebus post, three days later (afterwards); 
biduo ante, two days before ; decem abhine annis, ten years ago. (b) PREP- 
OSITIONAL objects with the prepositions post and ante, as biennio post 
pugnam Cunnensem, two years after the battle of Canne. (c) The adverbs 
ante and post in connection with comparative clauses introduced by quam, 
as tribus post annis (or tribus annis post) quam in Siciliam profectus est, 
three years after he went to Sicily. Both ante and post may coalesce 
with quam into one word ‘ antequam’, ‘ postquam’, which words are 
considered as conjunctions (§ 328). But they are generally separated if 
connected with the ablative of time-measure, being even in this instance 
rendered as conjunctions, as guinguennio ante, quam Augustus excederet, 
five years before Augustus died. Suet. Vesp. 2. 

4, Instead of using the ablative of time-measure in connection with the 
adverbs ante and post, the latter words may be connected as governing 
PREPOSITIONS with the accusatives of the noun denoting the measure- 
unit. Instead of tribus annis post we may say post tris annos. But this 
form is very rare with anée, and still more rarely occurs with the quanti- 
tatives paulum, mulium, quantum etc. We may say paulo post (after a 
little), but hardly post paulum. Instead of both ante and post, sometimes 
entra is used, meaning ‘no more than’ in the sense of ante, and * not later 
than’ in the sense of post. See KR. 14, oss. 6 (c). 


Ose, 1. The ablative with abhinc refers to the time of the sPEAKER (counting the time 
backward), corresponding tothe English adverb ‘ ago'* after the objective case. The 
no:ns used as Measure-units are always accompanied by CARDINALS, or coalesce with 
them into one word (dienninm ete.), as Criminafo tua est, Roscium cum Flavio pro soci- 
eldte decidisse. Quo tempore? Abhinc annis XV, Thy charge is that Roacius compro- 
mised with Flavius in behalf of the partnership. At what time ? A¥fteen years ago. Cic. 
Rose. Com, 13, 37. The time-measure connected with @bhine is also piaced in the accus- 
ative, ay: Si Cn. Pompéjus abhince annos quingentos fuisset, if Cn. Pompey had lived 500 
years ago, Cic. Balb. 6, 16.t ‘Che time backward from the speaker may also be expressed ; 


*In one passage (Cic. Verr. 2, 52, 130), abhinc is used in the meaning ‘ before’, refer- 
ring to the time spoken of’, not to that of the speaker.e Some assert that ab/ine is also 
used of ‘FUTURE TIME’, referring to the words ‘ Repromitlis tu abhine triennium’, 
Cic. Rosc. Com. 13, 37. But whetherin this passage triennium refers to the future counted 
from the time of a compromise made by some parties, or to the time backward from the 
epexker’s time, is not cleared up by the connection, [lence it fails to prove the assertion, 

+ The grammarians consider this as the regular construction of a@bhinc, and the abla- 
tive with abhine as exceptional. But both constructions are equally frequent and rey- 
ular in all periods of the Janguage. Cicero, aside from the passages quoted, uses the 
ablative Verr. 2, 52, 130, and Att. 12,17. The accusative construction occurs Phil. 2, 46, 
119; Verr. 1, 12, 84; 2, 9,25; Div. 2, 57,118. In other writers both constructions are 
equally frequent. The ablative of the time-measure has the nature of an ABLATIVE OF 
DIFFERENCE (between two time-points), while the accnerative of time is ‘the accusative 
of LENGTH’, having the same properties as the local accusative dependeutt on longus, latus, 
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1) by ab hoc tempore (inst. of abhinc) with an ablative, as: Et deinceps retro usque ad 
Romulum qui @d hoc tempore anno sexcentesimo rex erat, And thus successively back- 
ward to Romulns, who was kiny 600 years ago. Cic. Rep. 1, 37, 58.— 2) by a MERE ABLA- 
TIVE of the time-measure in copnection with the demonstrative hic, as: Ergo his quad- 
ringentis annis Rome rex erat, Hence there was a king in (over) Rome 400 years ago 
(within these 40U years) Cic. Rep. 1, 37%. Hoe triduo, hoc quatriduo, three, four days ayo, 
Cic. Phil. 14, 6. hen the anthor introduces another speaker in oblique oration (see 
B. V1), Aic is changed into ie, as: DiodGrus ecribit ad propinquum suun ut respondéret, 
illud argentum se paucis illis di¢bus misisse Lilybeeum, Diodorus writes to his relative to 
answer that he had eent that silver a few days ago (within a few days) to Lilybeum, Cic. 
Ve.r. 4, 18, 39.— 3) by the preposition ante with the time-measure in the accusative, like- 
wise in connection with hic, as: Ante hos sex mensis maledixisti mihi, Siz months ago 
thon didst abuge me, Phiedr. 1, 1.*—4) By the preposition intra. See R. 14, obs. 6 (c).— 
5) In regard to INDEFINITE time, by the ADVERB ante with the ablative of the quantita- 
tive adjectives ‘as paulo ante, a little while ago), or with nouns and indefinite numerals 
in the ablative, as: Bene Cesar pardo ante de vita et morte disseruit. Sall. Cat. 52, 13.— 
Ut paulo ante dixi. Cic. Am. 21 (Comp. {b. Off. 3, 10, 44; Phil. 6, 35 12, 1).—Docet se pau- 
cis ante diébus (a few days ago) a Gabinio ascitum. Sall. Cat. 47. 1.—Perpaucis ante dighus 
dederam Mucio litteras. Cic. Fam.4,9. More rarely, and chiefly in connection with 
ae tenses (p. 356), ‘a definite time ago’ is expressed by the adverb ante and the 
ablative of nouns with definite numerals, as : Dederam triduvo ante (é. e. ‘quam heec scri- 
bébam ’) litteras ad te. Cic. Fam. 6, 20. Comp. Cic. Tusc. 1, 5.9. 


Oss. 2. If time-measure is determined by the number of years, days etc. elapsed BE- 
FORE a time not that of the speaker, the aABLATIVE of the time-measure is the regular, 
and almost exclusive form, which cannot be replaced by an ‘accusative of length’, 
nor generallyt by a prepositional expression after ante. If the time before which the 
event happened is to be specified, the specification is added either in the form of the 
preposition ange with a noun or (more generally) in the form of acomparative clause after 
the adverb ante. If the time is not specified, the adverb anfe is added tothe ablative 
of the time-measure, without any other addition, as Multis ante diébus Lelius Romam 
venit, Many days before Lelius came to Rome, Liv. 30, 17.—Annis ante quadraginta 
pax cum Carthaginiensibus postrémo facta erat, forty years earlier (before that time) 
the laxt peace had been made with the Carthaginians. Ib. 30, 44.—Adversarios a quibus 

aulo ante erat ejectus, expellit ex civitate, he drives from the state his antagonists 
4 whom he had been ejected a little time before. Cres. B. G. %, 4.—Qui legem agrariam 

iquot annis ante secundum Punicum bellum tulerit, who had proposed an agrarian law 
several years before the second Punic war. Cic. Acad. 2,5, 13.—Paulo ante mediam noctem, 
a little before midnight. Cvs. B. G. 7, 11.— Ducentis annis ante quam urbem Romam 
caperent in Italiam Galli transcenderant, two hundred years before they captured the city 
of Rome the Gauls had come over the mountains to Italy. Liv. 5, 38, 5. 


ter” The time-adverbs anfe and post are placed either after the whole ablative phrase 
or between the preceding attribute and the noun. Rarely they are placed before the 
whole ablative phrase, or between the noun preceding. and the attributet. Ante annis 
octo occurs Liv. 40.5%: ante annis septendecim, Liv. 38.52. Generally however the 
arrangement is either ‘dudbus ante annis’, or *annis dudbus ante’, or ‘dudbus annis 
ante’. 


altus, and crassus. Hence there is no reason why the one of the two constructions 
should be conzidered as the rule, and the other as the exception. 

* In strictly classical prose, ante, as PREPOSITION, is hardly ever uged in the meaning 
‘ago’, without the addition of ‘ic’. But the writers of the silver ave soinctimes use 
the preposition ante with the accusative of the time specitied, and cardinal or ordinal 
numerals, in the meaniny ‘ago',as: Homérus ante annos nongentos floruit. Vellej. 1.5. 
—Hoc ante paucos annos didicimus. Sen. Qu. N. 7, 25.—Tertium ante diem scitote hanc 
ficum decerptam Carthagine. Plin. H. N. 15, 20.—Hee scripta ante aliquot annos recitita 
sunt. Suet. Tib. 61.— It is rather remarkable that our grammarians assert that the 
form ante tris annos is the regular form to express our ‘ three years ago’, all other forms 
being exceptional. Some go so far as to make out a distinction between ‘tribus ante 
annis’, and ‘ante tris annos’ (Hand Turs. 1, p. 370. 371; Stallb. to Ruddiman 2, p. 291). 
Bremi to Nep. Dat. 11 considers the use of * ante tris annos’, inthe meaning ‘three years 
avo’ ax perfectly settled, stating that Cicero always uses it so. But there is no passage in 
Cicero proving the use of this form in the meaning mentioned. 

+ Time-measure in the formof the preposition ante is extremely rare, as for inst. : 
Tine Mithridates anée aliquot dies venit, here came Mithridates several days before, Nep, 
Dat.11, 2.—Eadem negligentia erat que Chalcidem dies ante paucos perdiderat. Liv. 31, 24. 

t Hand (Turs. 1,373) donbts that the last arrangement occurs. But compare Liv, 33, 
44: annis post uno et viginii. 
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Oss. 3. If time is determined by the number of years elapsed APTER A CERTAIN EVENT, 
or which will elapse AFTER the time of the SPEAKER, the same constructions are employ- 
ed as with afte, but with the following moditications : 

(a) The adverb or preposition post takes the place of anfe or abhine, as: Bellum initum 
est annis post tribus et vriginti, the war commenced twenty three years later. Liv. 30, 44.— 
Is dictator factus est Quinte post Romam conditam quadringentia quindecitm, He wae chosen 
dictator 415 years ae the building of Rome Cic. Fam, 9, 21, 2.—Heri, non multo post 
guam tu discessisti, Yesterday, not much later than you left. Cic. Att. 12, 49. ; 

(6) The ablative of the nonnu denoting the time-measure generally takes an ORDINAL 
atiribute, if the numerals are definite, and are not expressed by numeral nouns (biennium, 
viduwn etc.). For the meaning of this construction with ordinals see oBs. 4.—Unde- 
cimo die post quam a te discesseram, fen days (literally ‘on the eleventh day’) after £ 
had left thee (instead of decem diébue post), Cic. Att. 12, 1. 

(c) The prepositional form of the time-measure with post is far more frequent than 
the sume form with anée. If the numerals are definite, and cannot be exprezsed by 
numeral compounds (Giennium etc.), they are almost always ORDINALS, a8: Ablato t 
undecimrnum annum a plebe consulatu, fen years after the taking away of the Consulate 
from the Plebs (3. e. the right of electing Plebeians as consuls). Liv. 7,18.1. Some gram- 
marians take the preposition post in this connection for an ADVERB, explaining the accu- 
sative ‘as an accusative of the éengfA of time’. This opinion is erroneous since the ‘ac- 
cugative of lenyth’ refers to the whole period, while the accusative of the ordinal would 
reter only to the length of one term of the period (annus, dies etc). Nor will this view 
account for the fact that * pos’? with an accusative of the time-measeure is never placed 
at the end ofthe phrase, which fis very frequently the care with the ADVERB é alter an 
ablative. If we take pos? as a prepusilion, and the accusative as the regulur case gov- 
erned by it, this fact will need no explanation. 

(a) The adverb posi is often UNDER#TOOD after an ablative of time-measure if the time 
referred to is either expressed by a clause, or else must be supplied from the text, as: 
Dedisse id deos tandem serio decimo demum anno, that the gods had granted thie at last 
after fifteen years (inst. of sexto decimo anno post). Liv. 30, 21.— AccItus est Hannibal 
Carthaginem serlo ac tricesimo anno quam puer inde profectus erat, Hannibal was sum- 
moned from Italy to Carthayve thirty-five years after he had departed from there as a boy 
(inst. of post guam profectus erat). Liv. 30, 35. 

(e) If the time after which an event is to happen refers to the ePEAKER's time, it 
is expressed 1) by the mere ablative of time-measure without the addition of the adverb 
post, as; Quicquid est, biduo sciémus, whatever it may be, we shall know it affer (in) 
two days. Cic. Att. 9, 14.—Dixérunt, Cesarem statuisse, (riduo exercitum deducere, 
they said, Cesar had resolved to withdraw his army after (in) three days. Ces. B. G. 7, 
20. Sometimes the demonstrative ic is added, the same as in the case of ‘ago’. The 
relations ‘after and wo can, in this instance, be only distinguished by the TENSE 
of the predicate, as: Hanc urbem hoc liennio evertes, thou wilt destroy this city in two 
years. Cic. Rep. 6. 11.— 2) By the preposition post (sometimes ad = post) with a cardinal 
or ordinal: Cur doléret si hec post tr-centos aniios (after 300 years) eventdra putaret ? Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 37.—Stultus est qui flet quod post aanos mille non vivet, Sen. Ep. 64.—Post diem 
septiinum (after six days) sese reversfrum confirmat. Cvs. B. G. 6, 33.--Cur doleam +i ad 
(= post) lecem millia annérum gentem aliquam urbe potitiram putein ? Cic. Tusce. 1, 37. 

(¢) The cLrauses used after the ablative of time-measure are generally COMPARATIVE 
Clauses with quam, which may coalesce with the preceding adverb post (postguam). as 
sexto anno post quam in Galliam venerat. five years after he had come to Gaul. Rarely 
such clauses are used after prepositional expressions with post, as: Poxt diem quintum 

uam barbari male pugnaverant, legati_a Boccho veniunt, Four days after the barbarians 
had been beaten, envoys came from Bocchus, Sall. Jug. 102. Instead of comparative 
clauses, time-clausex with gum, and relative clauses are sometimes used, when the ad- 
verb post must be always omitted. The relative adjective, in this instance. takes tbe 
noun of the time-measure as an antecedent, being likewise placed in the abla:ive, as: 
Diebus circiter quindectm quibus in hiberna ventuin est, initium tumultus ortum est ab 
Ambiorize, About fifteen days after the occupation of winter ene. the rebellion was 
inaugurated by Ambiorix (literally: the beginning of the rebellion arose from Ambiorix). 
Cees. B. G. 5, 21. Here guibus has the force of post guos, being an ablative of time-meas- 
ure like ita antecedent. Clauses with guum occur more rarely than relative clauses, as: 
Sexrto die quumad flumen ventum est, maxima vis utrium eflecta, “ive days afler they had 
come to the river, the greatest part of the air-bags was done, Sall. Jug. 91, 1. 

(7) The phrases by which the English indefinite time-measure ‘after some time’ is 
expressed, are very numerous. Aside from the ablatives absolute (Grevi spatio intermisso 
etc.. R. 225. oBs.), the following expressions are some of the most nsnal: haud (non) 
multo post, paulo post, post pauto, post aliquanto, post non multo(Nep.), post haud muito 
(Plaut.), post neque ita multo (Nep.), haud tta multo post, not very much later (Liv. 3%8). 
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(h) Instead of an ablative of time-meaeure with post, rarely an ACCUSATIVE Of TIMR- 
MEASURE is used, as: Fulvins edem Fortine, quam proconeul in Hispania voverat, 
annos sex postquam voverat dedicdvit, Fulvins dedicated the temple of Fortuna which 
he had vowed as proconsul in Spain, siz years after he had vowed it. Liv. 42,10. Ex- 
tremely seldom such an accusative is used with anfe, as: Triduum ante dedicrtionem, 
three days before the dedication. Such phrases as postridie Jdus Quintilis, on the mor- 
row after the Quintilian Ides, 7. ¢. on the sixteenth of July (Liv. 6, 1, 12), may be con- 
sidered as formed after the analogy of DaTEs. Such exceptional uses of accusatives 
of the time-measure, in place of the regular ablatives, must be well distinguished trom 
the REGULAR accusative of time (R. 14) which may also be used in connection with ante 
and post, not however for marking the distance between two time-points, but to denote 
that the action continues through the whole period, as: Aliquot annos continuor ante 
Jevem Gabiniam populue Romanus magna parte imperii carnit, A number of years in 
succession before the (passing of the) Gabinian law, the Roman people was without a 
large portion of ita possessions. Cic. Leg. Man. 18. 


Oss. 4, In regard to the construction of TIME-MEASURE with orDrNnArs in place of 
CaRDINALS, there are two points of difference from the English to be noticed: 


1. If the Latin uses CARDINAL numerals for this purpose, the English and Latin idioms 
wholly coincide, but they differ when ORDINALS# are applied. Whenan event happens on 
the first day of a month, and somebody performs an action (for instance ‘ arrives’) on the 
third of the month, we say in English either ‘he arrived two days after the event’, or 
‘he arrived on the second day after the event’. But the Latin saya either dbiduo post 
advénit (the same as in English). or ferlio die post advénit (ditferent from the English). 
The Latin, when applying ordinals, counts every day, including the day of the event, 
and the day of the subsequent action.* 


2. Instead of ‘tertio die post? the Latin also says post terlium diem. These two 
expressions are according to their strict grammatical meaning eutirely different, the first 
apparently indicating that eomething happened on the third day, and the latter denoting 
that it Ap Doned after the third day. Nevertheless nothing ia better ertablished in the 
rules of the Latin language, than that both forms of expression have absolutely the same 
meaning. Although we cannot, now, trace the caures which have led to this remark- 
able deviation from the logical value of grammatical forms, we have to acknowledve the 
FACT, and will find a complete identity in the peculiar form for DATES (§ 550. obs. 2, 4), 
with this form of time-measure for events happening afteratime, As we nse the form 
ante diem quartum Calendas with the meaning of die quarto ante Calendas, in the same 
way we use the form port diem quartum advénié with the meaning of die quarto advénit. 
‘Phus Livy says (30, 21) that Hannibal left Italy ‘ sexto decimo anno’ (post adventum), and 
in another passage (30, 28) that he left Italy ‘post sextum decimum annum’. Now Han- 
nibal arrived in Italy in the year 218 B.c., and left it in the year 203 B.c., i. e. fifteen years 
(or in the fifteenth year) after his arrival, Thus tridvo (tribus diébus) post (Liv. 21, 32) is 
the same as quarto die post, and both are the same as post quartum diem. Qui liduo 
ante venerat (Liv. 40, 40), is the same as /ertio die ante, or ante diem tertium. ence the 
following rule must be observed in rendering Latin orpINALS with time-units, ex- 

ressing DISTANCE in time : Subtract one unit from the ordinal number and render either 

y @ cardinal or by an ordinai, both in respect to ‘AFTER’ and in respect to ‘BEFORE’. 


1. Comitia jam abhine triginta dizhbus habita sunt. Cic. Verr. 2. 52, 130.— 2. Mulier 
quedam abhince triennium ex Andro! commigrivit? huc. Ter. Andr. 1, 1, 42.— 3. Veni- 
enti Fulvio Ti. Sempronins prietor, qui bidvo ante venerat. obviam processit. Liv. 40, 
40.— 4. Voverat? cam wdem annis undecim ante L. Atmilius Regillus navali proelio 
adversus preefectos regis Antiochi, Ib. 40, 41.— 5. Cwsar Viennz equitatum, quem 
multis ante diebus eo priemiserat*, nactus’ est. Cas, B. G. 7, 9.— 6. Socrates suprémo® 
vite: die de immortalitate animi multa diseeruit’, et paucis ante digbus, quum® facile 
posset, edfici® e custodia?® noluit. Cic. Tusc. 1, 29.— 7. Paulo ante tertiam vigiliam 
animadversum!! est fumire!? aggerem!8, Cres. B. G. 7.24.— 8. Vidi etiam senem!4 
Livium!5 qui cum sez annis ante quam ego natus essem, fabulain!* docuisset, Centdne 


* The passage Cic. Phil. 1,13, 32: Provimo, altero, tertio, denique relicuia consecitlis 
diébux, which seemed to por that the ordinals in regard to the computation of time, 
were sometimes used with the same force as in English, ig now read without a comma 
between proximo and altero, proximo altero meaning * at the very next day’. 


1 Nom. Andros.— 2 to move over.— 3 vovére, to vow.— 4 to send in advance.— 5 nan- 
cisci, to reach.— ® last.— 7 muita disserere de aliqud re, to discuss many points pertaining 
to.— § although.— ® to he delivered.— +° prison.— !! to notice.— 12 to smoke.— 18 the 
rampart.— '4n8 an old man.— !8 Living Andronfcus, the dramatic poet, is meant.— 
16 fabulam docére, to have one’s own dramatic poem performed. 
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Tnditandqne consulibns neqne ad adolescentiam meam processit wtate!. Cic, Sen. 14, 
50.— 9, Biduum deinde silentinm fuit, neatris transgredientibus? amnem’, Tertio post 
die Romani simul omnes transgressi sunt. Liv. 37, 38.— 10. Ita recépi# me diennio post 
non mode exercitatiors, sed prope mutatus. Cic. Brut. 91.— 11. Hoc ostentam® ha- 
buithanc vim nt Dionysius paucix pos divhus regnire ceeperit. Cic. Div. 1, 33.— 12. AcdT- 
les muitis annis post decemriros insutiiti? sunt, Cie, Att. 6.1, 8.— 13. Caesar post paulo 
silentio® ezressus, cum tribus legionibus cum Jocum petit® quo navi appelli!® jus- 
eerat. Ces, B. G. 7, 0.— 14. Eddem et ab Selymbrid L. Cornelius, et ex Thracia paucos 
post dies Antiochus convenérunt. Liv. 33, 39.— 15. Rex properato itinere post diem oc- 
fdeum redit ad Bocchum.— 16. Vejentem quendam dixisse ferunt, fore ut brevi a Gallis 
Roma caperétur, quod quidem secennio post Vejos captos esse factum vidémns, Cie. Div. 
1, 44.— 17%. Audistis Clodium dixisse peritdrum Milonem triduo. Post diem tertium 
gvexta res eat guam dixerat., Cic. Mil. 16, 44.— 18. Tum rex Sullam post diem tertium re- 
dire jubet: se nihil etiamnune decrevisee, sed illo die responsdrum, Sall. Jug. 109.— 
19%. Hamilcar, quam in [taliain bellum inferre!! meditar&tur, nono anno post quam in 
Hispaniam venerat, in preelio pugnans adversus Vettones occIzus est. Nep. Ham. 4, 2. 
— 2). Ponpéjas ut Brundusio profectus est, undequinquagesimo die totam ad impe- 
rium populi Romani Ciliciam adjunxit!?, Cic. Leg. Man. 12, 35 -- 21. Quum signifer 
in Flaminii exercitu signum non posset movére loco, et Flaminius eam rein neglexisset, 
tribue horis conctsnal3 exercitas atque ipse (dux) interfectus est. Cic. Div. 1, 35.— 
22. Die quadraqesimo quarto quam ex silvis detracta'4 materia’ erat, naves in aquam 
deducte!6 sunt. Liv. 28, 45.—23. Oppiduin poucis diPhus quibus eo ventum erat, expug- 
natum!7, Cres. B. G. 3, 23.— 2t. Ip<e, ut spero, octo diéhus quibus hus litteras dabam!8, 

cum Lepidi copiis me conjunzam. Planc. Cic Fam. 10, 18.— 25. Mors Sexti Roscii qua- 
triduo quo is occl=us erst, Chrysogono nuntiatar, Cic. Roac. Am. 36.— 26. Collégam tri- 
duo quam has dabam litteras, exspectibam. Planc. Cic. Fam. 10, 23, 8. 


Rem. 14. When by the time-measure not the time of another event, 
but merely the length of the period itself is determined, the nouns de- 
noting the measure are placed in the accusATiIvE. This time-measure in 
the accusative answers to the question ‘ how long’, the numerals defining 
the measure being CARDINALS, except in the case mentioned oss. 2, (d), 
as: De his insulis nonnulli scrips@runt dies continuos triginta sub bruma 
esse noctem, Of these islands some bave written that their night about 
the winter-solstice lasts thirty days in succession. Ces. B. G. 5, 13. 

INDEFINITE time-measure, in this relation, is expressed 1) by the nouns 
denoting the measure-units with INDEFINITE CARDINAL NUMERALS(§$ 257), 
as Paucos ibi dies morati sunt, they staid there a few days. Ces. B. G. 7, 5. 
— 2) by the time-adverbs longe, din, and its compounds (quumdiu,tamdiu*, 
aliquamdiu, jamdiu etc.), tantisper**, paulisper, parumyper. 

All these forms are rendered either by a mere objective, or by the 
prepositions for or during (sometimes 27). 


Oss. 1. The nouns by which the length of periods is measured must be MEASURE-UNITS 
(annus, mensis etc.), and must be accompanied by CARDINAL numerals (interrogative, 
definite, or indefinite) as attributes. If the length of periods Is expressed either by 
other nouns than mensure-units (as tempus, prelium, hiems, ver, adolescentia etc.), or if 
the regular measnre-units have no CARDINAL numerals as attributes, the relation of time 
is not to be considered asa MEASURE Of its length, and cannot be expressed by the accusa- 
TIVE. Periods thus fe are conceived as TIME-POINTS, and are expressed either b 
prepositions (per or tn with the ablative), or by the ‘ ABLATIVE OF TIME SIMPLE’, accord- 


1 etdite procedere, to live (literally: to advance in age).— 2 to cross.— § stream.— 4 ee 
recipere, to return.— 5 exercitdre, to exercise.— ® miracle.— 7 to introduce.— 8 gsilently.— 
9 to march towards,— 1° appedlli, to land.—! to carry.— 12 adjungere ad, to annex to, to 
unite with.— !8 concidere, to cut down.— !4 to take.— !5 the timber.— '6 in aguam addu- 
cere, to launch.— 27 aupply es¢.— 18 The writer of a letter frequently uses an imperfect, in 
place of a present, writing, as if reporting at the time when the letter would be read by 
the receiver. 

* The relative clause following tamdiu, which in English is introduced by as, begins 
in Latin with the correlative guamdiu (compare § 369), or by gvoad, which, as a correla- 
tive, is rendered by as. More rarcly it is followed by a mere quam or by dum.—** Tan- 
tisper is generally followed by a clause with dum, which conjunction is either rendered 
by ¢iZZ or by as, having in this case the force of a relative clause. 
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ing to R. 11; as: Stipendium quod per bellum non tulerint (or in belo, but not ‘ bellum’), 
the pay which they did not draw during the war Liv. 33. 72.—Per eosdem dies (not 
eosdem dies withont per, the ablative etsdem diebus being likewise correct) C, Claudius 
augur lectus est. During (in) those days C. Claudius was elected augur. Liv. 33, 44.—Hee 

er hiemem acta sunt (not hiemem without per), this was done during the winter. Liv. 
33. 27.—7otis persto noclibus (not totas noctis), Iam standing for whole nights, Pheedr. 
Fab. Nov. 1, 18, 9.—Totd wstdte* (not to/am estdtem) Nilus Avgyptum obrutam tenet, 
the whoie summer the Nile is holding Egypt under water. Cic. N. D. 2, 52.—Zoto hoe 
pralio, during this whole battle. Ces. B. G. 1, 16. 


Oss. 2. EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULEIN oss. 1. (a) Sometimes nouns denoting seasons of 
the day or the year, as nox, estas, hiems, aud similar nouns, are used as measure-units 
for defining the length of periods, being accompanied by cardinal numbers. They are, 
in this instance, placed in the accusaT:veE, the same as the regular measure-units, as: 
Urbs Veji decem cestdtes hiemesque continuas circumsessa est, the city of Veji was be- 
sieved during ten summers and winters in succession. Liv. 5, 22. Here ws/dtes hiemesque 
bas the force of annos. indicating that the siege was not interrupted in the winter, a fact 
quite unusual in those times.—(6) Frequently the numeral unus is omitted, the same as 
in Envlish, where it is often replaced by the indefinite article, as: C. Sempronium cum 
plus annum weger faizset, mortuum esse, that C. Sempronius, after he had been sick for 
more than a year, had died. Liv. 40, oe Indefinite cardinals are understood in the 
frequent phrase (i2s nocfisque (sometimes in the singular diem noctemque), day and nicht, 
inst. of mudtos dies noctisque, indicating the uninterrupted continuance of the action 

during an indefinite number of days, as: Vagabatur dies noctisque, he roamed ahout day 

and night. Liv. 27, 31. Aside from this phrase, cardinal numbers cannot be omitted. The 
English phrases ‘for years’, ‘ for months’ etc. cannot be expressed by ‘ annos’ or ‘ mensis’ 
but by *mdtos, aliquot per annos’.—(d) ORDINAL numerals are used for the mcasure of 
time-periods, to designate a period which has lasted up to the time spoken of. In this 
instance only the last term of the period is mentioned, being placed in the accuga- 
tive. and having an ORDINAL as attribute. The predicate, in this connection, is either 
in the PRESENT (in place of the Envlish present-perfect), or in the IMPERFECT, in place 
of the Enelish pluperfect), as: 

Mithridates ab iilo tempore annum jam tertium et vigesimum regnat, Mithridates has 
deen reigning (already) for twenty-three years from that time. Cic. Leg. Man. 8.—Pesti- 
Jentia jam ¢ertium annum urbem Romdnam atque Italiam vastdhat, A pestilence had 
bcen desolating the city of Rome and Italy (already) for three years. Liv. 40, 36. 


Osa. 3. The measure of the leneth of time cannot be expressed by the accusative, un- 
less the GOVERNING VERB itself designates the action whose duration is measured, and 
unless this action ia going on uninterruptedly during the whole period. From this prin- 
ciple the following rules are derived : 

(a) When the time-meagure refera to actions which by their nature cannot occupy the 
whole time, but must cease at some part of the time, and then be taken up again, the 
time is expres<ed hy the preposition per, or in, or by an ABLATIVE, rarely by the ac- 
cusative, as: His disceptationibus per dies aliquot (not the mere accusative dies aliquol) 
habitis, these discussions having been continued for several days. Liv. 33, 41.—Ludi 
per biduum instaurati sunt, games were performed for two days, Liv. 82. 42. So es- 

ecially in negative sentences : Provincia sex mensibus imperii nullas meas acceperat 
litteras, the province had received aduring six months of my government no orders of 
mine. Cic. Att. 5, 21,7. In all sentences of this kind the predicate as such has no dura- 
tion at all, and, if expressed affirmatively the action of ‘receiving’ wonld only be a 
momentary one. Hence the accnsative sex mensis would be impropert. If the periods 
during which actions thus qualified have nabpeves are represented as lasting up to the 
SPEAKER'S time, the ablative is likewise used, but with the addition of ‘Ais’, as: Cui 
viginti his annis supplicatio decr2ta est, ut non imperator appellargtur? For whom has a 
eupplication been decreed within the last twenty years without calling him ‘imperator’ ? 
Cic. Phil. 14, 4.—On the other hand, euch actions which are lasting by their nature, as ‘ to 
rein’, ‘to stay’, ‘to be’, ‘to live’, require the measure of their duration to be in the accu- 
SATIVE. Later writers use even for such actions indiscriminately the accusative or ablative, 


* Madvig considers the ablative in this passage a rare exception, requiring the accu- 

rative, this being the rezular form. He evidently mistook the relation expressed in this 
mussage, Theaccnsative would be {mproper, and an example of such au accusative could 

iardly be produced from any classical prose-writer. 

+ Livy (40, 29) says : Sex mensis numquam pluvisse memorize traditum est. it is re- 
ported that it had never rained during six months. This accusative (instead of sex men- 
sidbua, or per sex mensiz) in harzh. The sentence, according to correct grammar, would 
have to be rendered: It has never been reported that it had (at any time) rained for six 
months in succession. But this idea Livy did not mean to convey. 
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as: Virit annis riqginti norem, imneratril trtennio et decem mensihus diebuaque octo, Suet. 
Caliz. 59. 1.—Octoginta annis vixit. Sen. Ep. 93. But in the classical writers ablatives of this 
kind are extremely rare, as Quingue horia prelium sustinnérunt, they maintained the 
ficht for five hours, Cres. B.C. 1,47*. More frequently the preposition per is used where 
&@ mere accus.tive would be the regular form. Thus while Crsar (B. G. 140), in the 
sentence * Quan midtox mensis castris se tenuisset’, uzes the regular accusative of time, 
Livy with the same predicate employs the preposition per: Stautinis per dies aliquot 
se tennit, he kept himself for several dave in the stationary camp. Liv. 33, 36. The use 
of the accusative, in place of the preposition per, is extremely rare in good proxe, 
as: Ludi Romani dbiduan instiurdti (inst. of per biduum), the Roman games were per- 
formed for two days. Liv. 29. 38. 

(6) When the action whose duration is measnred, being different from that of the 
predicate, is represented us applied to, or required for, accomplishing the action of 
the predicate, the time-measure is not expressed by the accusative, but by the ABLATIVE. 
This ablative must be conceived as an ablative of MEANS, as: Cresar diébus XV (not dies 
XV) ad fintls Beludrum pervénit, Cuesar arrived in (within, after) fen days at the Belgian 
border. Cres. B. G. 2, 2. [Here it is not the action of arriving which lasted during the 
period, but the act of travelling which was applied to orrequired for the act. of arriving.] 
—Agamemuon vix decem annis unam cepit urbem, Agameninon took scarcely one city 
in fen years, Nep. Ep. 5.) Bat: Decem quondam anos urbs oppngnita est ab univers& 
Grecia, for ten years a city was besieged by the whole of Greece, Liv. 5,4. In the last 
sentence the predicate ‘7cas besieged’ continues during ten years, and hence the time- 
measure is in the accusative. In the previous example the predicate ‘ fook’ is only the 
final act of the period, to the accomplishing of which the time was applied. Ex. 22-26. 

Here belongs the frequent military phrase: castris pervenire’. in connection with an 
ORDINAL, as: Consul fertiis castris Ancyrim pervé rit, the consul arrived in three days 
(after three camps had been made) at Ancvra. Liv. 38, 24. By ely dav’s march was marked 
by the making of acamp during the night. Hence the number of camps marked the 
number of days on a march. 


Oss. 4. If the time is measured by definite numerals, but within certain limite, the 
form of the COMPARATIVE FOR LIMITATION (§ 312) is employed, the lenzth of time being 
expressed by the comparative neuter accnsatives plus (minus), amplius. longiust (not 
brevius) or cifius, either with an accusative or ablative of measure-nnits (inet. of quam 
with an accusitive), as: Datirum operam ne longius triduo ab castris ahsit, that he 
would try to be no lonaer than three drys absent from the camp. Cres. B. G. 7, 9. See the 
Ex. in oss. 2. (0). A similar force his the preposition intra, See oss. 6. 


Orns. 5. The ace of men is generally expressed by the accusative dependent on natus 
(§ 498, 2). It may also be expressed by 2 PREDICATE-GENITIVE (with: ut n@/us), or by an 
accusative with an ordinal dependent on agere, as : Erat tam quindecim fere annérum, he 
was then just fifteen years old, Liv. 24, 4 (or guinfum et decimum eqit annum). If old, 
in this sense, is need attributively, it is expressed by a participial constraction, either by 
natus, or by agenx, or by the predicate-venitive with the participle of the copula under- 
stood, as: He cane, three years old. to Rome, Romam venit ¢riam annérum, or tris annos 
natus, or fertium annum agens, Ex, 29, 30. The age may also be expressed by au ‘ablative 
of time simple’ with an ordinal, as tertio (e@tdtis) anno Romam venit. Ex. 1. * Older’ ia 
expressed by major, with the age in the ablative, if conceived as an excess over the age 
of another, as diennio mijor quam frater, to yeare older than his brother. Ex. 29. If the 
age is expressed within limits, without reference to the age of another, the forms given 
§ 312, R. 15 are employed. 


Oss. 6. If measured periods of time refer to the FuTURE, they are expressed by in with 
the accusative of the time-measure (§ 452), as indutia date in tris mensts, an armistice 
was granted for three months, Liv. 30, 38. But when an action is to be performed at or 
before the end of a certain period, the ablative (according to R. 13), or the preposition 
intra, both either with cardinals or ordinals are employed, as Rex Aulo precépit ut dizbus 
decem Numidia&. excederet, the king ordered Aulus to leave Numidia within ten days, 
Sall. Jug. 38.—Licinins consul Persei legitos intra undectmum diem Italia excedere jus- 
kit, the consul Licinins directed the envoys of Perscus to leave Italy within ten days 
(the eleventh day, according to Roman computation). Liv. 42, 36. Intra is also used, 
withont reference to the future, with the force of an ablative of time-measure (R. 13), 
(a) instead of a comparative of limitation, as: Hoc tumulto infra paucos dies concito et 
compresao, This revolt having been raised and suppressed within a few days (i.e. in no 
longer time than a few days), Liv. 29,3: (6) with the force of postin connection with a 


* Ablatives of time-measure occur. Cic, Off. 3,23 Cres. B.C.1,45; Liv. 9, 19; 24, 15. 

+ Sometimes, in place of these comparatives the adverb wrra (further, longer) is used, 
preceded by an accusitive of time, and followed by acomparative clause, as: 7riennium 
el sex mensis ultra quam licet, ceusfiram geram. Liv. 9, 34. 
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comparative clause, as Jntra dectmum diem quam Pheras venerat. within nine days after 
he had come to Phere. Liv. 34. 10; (c) with the force of abhinc: Nuper infra decem 
annoz C. Meenius dictator dictatflra se abdicavit, in modern times within ten years (from 
now) the dictator C. Menius resigned his dictatorship. Liv. 9, 34. 


Oss. 7. If measured periods are made the ATTRIBUTES of nounr, they are gerierally 

laced in tue GENITIVE, as Quinque et ee pie eat diérum cibaria, provisions for 45 days. 

iv, 29, 25. But if the noun to which the time-measnre properly belongs is connected 
with a verb, either in the form of a predicative or of an objective phrase, the time-meas- 
ure may be added to the noun in the form of an accugaTIVE, or of & PREPOSITIONAL 
attribute (with in or per) or of a GENITIVE. Thus the phrase ‘a thanksgiving for a num- 
ber of days’ is expressed in the following forms: 1) Digrum XX supplicatio (a senatu) 
redditnr, a thanksgiving for 20 days is granted (by the Senate), Cee. B. G. 7, 90; 2) Dies 
quind-cim aupplicatio decréta est, a thanksgiving for 15 days was decreed. Ib. 2, 35; 3) Sup- 
Plicatin in triduum decrtta est, a thanksgiving for three days was decreed, Liv. 33. 37; 
4) Supplicatio ex decemvirdrum decr&éto per triduum fuit. there was a thanksgiving for 
(during three days) according to the decree of the decemvirs. Liv. 38, 44. 


1. Attalus mortuus est altero ct septuagesimo anno cum quatuor et quatraginta annos 
regnasset, Liv. 33, 21.— 2. Scipiocum quadzraginta dies obsedisret Uticam, abscessit! 
inde, irrito incepto?. Ib. 29,35.— 3. Quidam auctires? sunt, Fabium Maximum duos 
et sexaginta annos augurem fnisee. Tb. 30. 26.— 4. Hannibal, cum pretor Carthagini es- 
set. promuleavit4 ut in singulos annos judices legerentur®, neu quiz biennium continuum 
judex esset. Ib. 33, 46.— 5. Cresar, biduum in his locis moratus, per causam® equitatus 
covendi? ab exercitu discessit. Ces. B. G. 7, 9.— 6. Ti. Gracchus regnum occupire® 
conatus est, vel® regnavit is quidem, pavcos annos. Cic, Am. 12, 40.— 7%. Din paucos dies 
Ceesar ad Vesontidnem moratur, maynus subita timor omnem exercitum occupavit!®, 
Cres. B. G. 1, 39.— & Milites sic!! se complurts annos meruisse!? dixérunt ut nusquam 
incepta re? discederent. Ces, B. G. 7, 17.— 9 Hujus pater regnum in Sequanis multos 
anno obtinuerat!4, Cres. B. G. 1, 3.-- 10. Conon in vincnla!5 conjectus est, in quibus 
aliquamdiu fuit. Nep. Con. 5,3.— 11. Disces tua principe hnjus statis philosophorum, 
et disces gvamadiul® voles ; tamdiu autem velle debébis gvoad te quantum!’ proficias 
non poenitéhit. Cic. Off. 1, 1.— 12. Latendum!8 est fantixper dum audiamus quemadmo- 
dum negotium confectum sit. Cic. Fam. 9, 1,4.— 13. Volu-éuus milites certiGres facit!® 
paulisper intermitterent?® proelinm, Cres. B. G. 38, 5.— 14. Matrdnse?! annum, ut?? paren- 
tem, L. Junium rutum luxérunt?s, Liv. 2, '7.— 15. Hostes hos quos fide dat&?4 ex op- 

ido eduxerant, in itinere adorti snnt; repngrantts?5 diem noctemque obsident. Crs. 
B. G. 7, 42.— 16. Frater, ex quo?6 ab Roma redii, dies noclisgue mihi insidiatui2?, Liv. 
40, 12 — 17. Trbddni acciisan’ nobilititem?’, fraude edrum fieri?® ut Hannibal deci- 
mum jam annum Italiam provinciam?® habeat. Ib. 27, 21.— 18. Eumenes inirari re ait, 
quare jam (ferfium diem in vinculis tenerétur. Nep. Eum., 11, 3.— 19. Per dies aliquot 
he -stize3! majores cxesves? sunt, Liv. 27, 23.— 20. Ad Ambraciam circa muros supra sub- 
terque ter:am per dies XV pugnatum est. Ib. 39, 4.—- 21. M. Fulvius novemdiale sa- 
crum83 tenuit, quod in Picéno§4 per triduum lapidibus pluerat. Ib. 89, 22.— 22. Nuntius 
decem horis nocturnis vex et quinquaginta millia prrsuum pervolavit35, Cic. Rosc. 
Am. 19, 37.— 23 Tribus horis Aduntucam ventre poteetis Cs. B. G. 6, 25.— 24. Cesar 
oppidum Vellaunodinum oppugnare instituilss, idque Jiduo circumvallivit§’. Ib. 7, 11. 
— 25. Helvetii intellexérunt?®, Ceesarem id quod ipsi diébus XX wverrume3® confecerant, 
uno die fecisse. Ib. 1, 138.— 26. Philippus montem Hemum qui!® triduo ascenderat, 


1 to withdraw.— 2 ab). abs., the same aa re infectd.— 3 auctOrem ease with an infinitive 
clause, to vouch for the fact that.— 4 to proclaim.— 5 to elect.— ® the same as causd.— 
7 to draft.— § regnum occupdre, to exercise roy] power.— ® vel...guidem, the same as vel po- 
tiua.— 19 to seize.— 1! sic... uf, in such a manner that.— !2 merére, to serve (as soldiers).— 
13 an example of an ablative absolute forming a completing object of averb.— 14 segnum 
obtenére, to hold or occupy the throne, to be king.— 15 prison.— !6 ehh a inst. of 
tamdiu quamdiv, as long as.— 17 an interrogative subject-clanee with the impersonal 
predicate penitéthit. Quantum pee has the force of a genitive of a noun (progressus) 
dependent on peeniteb t. § 494 R. 89.— 18 to keep concealed, eupply nodie.— 19 to notify ; 
supply wf.— 2° to suepend.— 2! the ladies.— 22 Jike, as if.— 28 luvére aliguem, to wear 
mourning for somebody.— 24 after passing their word, é. e. for their personal safety.— 
25 when they defended themselves,— 26 supply tempore, ever since.— 27 to lay in wait 
for eomebody, to pursue somebody.— 28 the nobility.— 2° a circumlocution for our ‘ with 
the fact that by their fraud Hannibal’ etc.— 2° to hold as a province.— 3! larger victims, 
the more solemn way of sacrificing.— 32 to slauwhter.— 83 sacrum tenére, to observe a 
geacred season.— 34 anpply agro, the district of Picenum.— 55 to fly over.— 3% to com- 
mence.— 37 to surround with a rampart.— 98 to be aware.— 9° with the greatest diffi- 
culty.— 4° by the same way where. 


\ 
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biduo est desreasns!. Liv. 40, 22.— 27. Hasdrabal cum ceteris coplis septuagesimis 
castris Varrscouem rediit. Jb. 28, 16.— 28. Cesar ex eo loco quintis caxtris Gerzoviam 

ervénit. Cies. B, G. 7, 36.— 20. Latera revis duo filii juvenes? cingébant?, Perseus 
tani tricesimum annum agens, Demetrius gwenquennio minor. Liv. 40,6.— 30. Novem an- 
norum a vobis profectus, port eextum et tricesimum annum redii. Ib. 30, 37.— 31. Non 
die, non hord citius4 quam necevse ext Mavi-tritu abicriss’, modo ne® exCédaxs? fint- 
tum® tempus. Ib, 9, 34.— 32. Gracchus centum tria oppida int;@ paucos dies in dedi- 
tidnem accépit. Th. 40, 49.— 33. Ob ree prospere gestas a patribus tn dies guingue sup- 
pheatiOnes decréte sunt. Ib. 33, 24.— 34. Horum prodizidrum® caus& diem unum 
supplicatio fuit. Ib. 27, 23.— 35. Addita unum diem eupplicatio est ex decréto pontifi- 
cum, Ib. 39, 22.— 36. Vercinvetorix nuntiat, se exigne!? diérum XXX habére frumen- 
tum, sed paulo etiain longius tolerdri!! posse parcendo!?, Ib. 7, 71. 


IV. RELATIONS OF MODALITY. 
A. RELATION OF MANNER. 


§ 551. The relations of modality comprise all those accompanying 
circumstances of an action which neither refer to PLACE, nor to TIME. 
They are distinguished as the relation of MANNER (in a narrower sense), 
of COINCIDENT ACTION, Of QUANTITY, and of cAusE. The grammatical 
forms which the language uses for the relation of MANNER, aside from 
the prepositions and clauses of manner, are 1) THE ADVERBS OF MANNER; 
2) the ABLATIVE CASE of ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, and in certain instances 


the ablative of NOUNS WITHOUT ATTRIBUTES. 


Oss. The relation of MopALITy cannot be otherwise defined than negatively. The 
special relations belonging to it pass over into each other, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine distinctly their limits, many forms which we will have to consider having the na- 
ture of several of these relations. Thns the adverbs fortvito, gratuito (gratuitously) 
Salo, merilo (deservedly), may be considered cither as adverbs of cause, or as adverb: o 
manner; the adverbs sedulo, radicitus, penitus (thoroughly), and all the adverbs of com- 
parativee and superlatives may be considered either as adverbs of manner, or as adverbs 
of qnantity (intensity). The relation of PRICE and VALUE, for which language has estab- 
lished specific adverbial forme, is a complicated relation, which may be considered as 
one of manner, or of cause, or of quantity. It refers to the MANNEROf an action when we 
simply conxider the nature of the tran-action, for instance, when the question arises 
whether something has been taken as a gift or for a consideration. It may be considered 
asa relation of CAUSE when we conceive the idea of value as the REPRESENTATIVE Of a 
thing. The judge for instance awards damages because the loss is of such a value ; I give 
a price for something on account of its value. The same relation is one of quantity if we 
measure the value, comparing it with other values. 


§ 552, The ADVERBS OF MANNER are formed 1) from descriptive adjec- 
tives (see $$ 68. 210 220), as diligenter, jucunde ; 2) from form-adjectives, as 
sta (from the root of @s), wti (from the root of quzs), alter. These are called 
MODAL FORM-ADVERBS ; 8) from participles, as amanter, secréto, privdtim ; 
4) from nouns, either by inflection, as forte, partim, or by composition, as 
quomodo, obiter ; 5) from prepositions, as wltro, of one’s own accord. 


Oss. 1. The adverbs of manner formed from descriptive adjectives are of a twofold 
character. They must be either conccived a8 ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTES Of substantive ideas 
implied in the verb on which they depend, or they denote independent actions of the 


1 to make the descent.— ? his two young sons (subject).— % to surround. Transl.: 
On both sides of the king went etc.— 4 sooner.— 5 Perfect snbjunctive, with the force 
of ‘yon may’, ‘f have no objection, if you’ etc. Magistritu abire, to resign an office.— 
6 provided you do not, Fo long as you do not.— 7 to exceed, to stay beyond.— 8 pre- 
scribed.— 9% prodigy.— !®scautily.— !! impersonal passive predicate-infinitive : That his 
army might get along.— 12 by close management. 
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subject, which, for the sake of brevity, are combined with the predicate in the form of 
an adverb. In this case the adverbs have the nature of PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVES. Thus 
jucunde vivere has the force of vitam jucundat agere ; leviter punire means levem pe- 
nam irrogadre. Negotivin negligenter conficere means negiigentem esse in confici-ndo 
negotio » hoc facillime dicitur = hoc dicere facillimum est. Sometimes the Latin lan- 
guaye usex adverbs in the last mentioned sense where we make ure of different expres- 
sions in Envlish, as Male, hercule, narras/ indeed you are wrong to mention this. Cic. 
Tusc. 1,6.— Hac et dicvntur et creduntur stultissime. it is most foolizh to say and be- 
lieve these things. Cic. N. D. 2, 28.— Utram impudentius Verres has res populo Romano 
adémit an audacius tabulas commutavit ? Was it more impudent in Verres to steal these 
things from the Roman people, or more bold to forge the entry? Cic. Verr. 3, 36. Ex. |, 2. 


Oxzs. 2. Aside from this instance the idioms of both lanyuages are often different in 
the use of adverbial expressions of manner. Often the one language makes use of 
the form of a descriptive or form-adverb, while the otber language uses adjectives, or 
adverbial expressions not having the form of an adverb, as Siccine est sententia? Is this 
(literally thus) thy opinion? Ter. Heaut. 1, 1.— Se téa@_a majoribus suis didicisse, nt 
magis virtite quam dolo contenderent, they had learned éhés rude trom their ancestors, 
to fight the enemy rather by valor than by deception. Ces. B.G. 1,13. Absolute form- 
adjectives, which, in English, are used as factitive predicates of verbs of calling (p. 102, 
3), take, in Latin, the form of adverbs of manner; as: What is this called? Qvomodo (not 
quid) hoc dicitur? as: Tria sunt genera, quid fiat, aut quale sit, aut guomodo nominétur 
(referring to the question ‘what it is called ’,—i. e. what name is applied to it). Cic. Or. 
2, 16.—Several Enclish adjectives form regular adverbs, while their Latin equivalents 
do not admit of adverbial forms. Thus the adjectives immobdilis, immnensua, inflexibilts, 
inermis, incolumis, ingens, enormis (the adverb enormiter being only used by late writers), 
and many others, do not form adverbs in Latin, while from their English equivalents 
reonlar adverbs are formed. On the other hand, Latin adverbs must frequently be rendered 
by prepositional or other adverbial expressions, if English analovous adverbs do not 
exist, as impiine, withimpunity; @gerrime, with the greatest difficulty ; vicissim, in turn 3 
perinde, in the same manner, and many others. 

Oss. 3. To the descriptive adverbs formed in 0 which are enumerated § 69. the following 
should be added: arciéno, secretly ; conswdto, deliberately ; directo, directly ; gratuito, 
gratuitously ; improviso, unforeseen ; tnopindto, unexpectedly ; ee clearly ; merito, 
deservedly ; optdio, according to one’s wishes ; precavio, on sufterance ; partiario, on 
shares; testdto and in/festdto, with, and without a testament. Here belong the impersonal 
ablatives absolute mentioned § 536, R. 234. 


Rem. 15. The Mopant ForRM-ADVERBS are formed from the roots of 
the determinative form-adjectives, similarly to the locative form-adverbs 
($ 548, R. 4), almost all corresponding to the first locative case. 

1. To the interrogative and relative forms (root cz) belong : 

the adverbs wii or wt (inst. of cati), how; qui, how ; utué (corresponding to guisquis), 
and utcungue (corresponding to guicunque), howsoever. 

2. To the definite torm belong . 

sict, thus, so (corresponding to hic) ; tifa, thus, so (from the root é of is); itidem and 
ite abbreviated form ilem (from ides), in the same manner, likewise. 

3. To the indefinite form belong 

ulique (corresponding to guésgue), by all means, anyhow ; the negatives neuliquam 
(iust. of ne-utiquum), and its synonym nequdquam, in no way, In no manner, in 
no respect; weguicguam (also written nequidquura or nequiquam). in vain (all cor- 
responding to guiaquam): alidqui or didquin, in other respects, else (from aldius and 
guiy). and aiter, otherwise, ina different manner. 

ter OF these adverbs only gv, sic, and ita, besides some of the indefinites, are in 
general use. In place of the others, compounds or phrases with modo are yenerally 
employed. Such phrases must be used in place of the wanting modal adverbs of alt- 
quis. quidam and ullus, as aliquo modo or quodammodo, in some manner, ullo modo and 
nulla modo, in some way, in no way, the latter of which is more usual than, and slightly 
different from, negudguam. 


Oss. 1. The recular modal form-adverb of the INTERROGATIVE and relative form (root 
cu) is utét or (more usually) wt. But in this meaning wé is never (in prose) used in directt 


* Sic (instead of si-ce) probably is identical with tue conjunction sé, both belonging 
to an ancient demonstrative root sa, which occurs in cognate languages. Some con- 
sider the 8 in sic as a euphonic change from # in hic (ae €€ und sex).— tT It frequently 
thus occurs in interrogative CLAUsEs: In vulgus elatum est, ué ea res colloquium dire- 
misset (how this had broken up the conference). Ces. B. G. 1, 46. 
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interrogations. It occurs, however, as the reguiar form (rarely replaced by guomodo), in 
exclamatory sentences, as: En autem noster uf totus jacet ! But look at our man, how 
he is wholly down! Cic, Att. 7,19. U¢ is the regular form-adverb corresponding to 
the English * as’, iu inserted relative clauses, where it is just on the limit which separatez 
rejative adverbs from conjunctions, and, hence, is considered by some as an adverb, by 
others asa conjunction, as: Non, ué olim so’éhat, sed ut nunc fit, mimum introduxisti, 
thou hast introduced a mime, not @ it was formerly the custom, but as it is done novw-a- 
days, Cic, Fam. 9, 16 —Qui in sua re fniseet egentiszimus, erat, ué fit, insolens in aliéna, 
who had been most indigent in his own circumstances, was, as it frequently happens, reck- 
less in those of others. Cic. Rose. Am.8. In place of wé in this connection, which is its 
proper function as a relative adverb, its compound sicut is frequently used, especially as 
a correlative of ila, as Hee sicut erposui tla gesta sunt, This has been done go as I have 
stated, U7, in inserted clauses of this kind, frequently modifics a previous general state- 
ment, restricting it to some proportional standard, and is variously rendered by ‘ accord- 
ing fo the fashion’, *in proportion to’, * as for’, ‘for’; Mult etiam in eo, ut in homine 
Romano, littere, he also had great literary knowledge for a Roman, Cic. Sen. 4. Ex. 5. 6. 


Oss. 2. The English ‘how’, in interrozative sentences, both independent and depend- 
ent, is generally rendered by the compounds quomodo*, and quemadmodum (i. e. quo 
modo, quem ad modum), but often by quit, as: Quenadmodum illis carére poterunt ? 
How will they be able to do without these’ Cic. Cat. 2, 10.—Quomodo crimen commenti- 
cium confirmaret non inveniébat, he did not find out how he micht prove the false accusa- 
tion. Cic. Rose, Am. 15.— Quero qui Milo scire potuerit, flask how Milo could have known 
it? Cic. Mil. 17. Thue frequently gui fit occurs with a following uf, as Qui fit Maecénas, 
ul nemo....contentus virat ? How does it happen. O Micenas, that nobody lives content- 
edly, etc. Hor. Sat. 1,1. Quomodo and quemadmodum, the same as ut, are also used 
as relative adverbs, either referring to a demonstrative adverbial antecedent (eddem modo, 
eo modo), orimplying it, or introducing inserted clauses, and referring toa whole sentence. 
They are then rendered by ‘as’. Quemadmodum sunt erga se ipsos animati, eé6dem modo sint 
erga amicos, As they are disposed towards themselves, in the same manner they should 
be (disposed) towards their friends. Cic. Fin. 2, 26.— Tua te altera patria, quemadmodum 
dicere solébas, Messdna circumvenit, Your second fatherland, as you used to say, Meresaina 
has overreached you! Cic. Verr. 4, 8, 17. Instead of guomodo and quemadmodum very 
frequently the phrase go pacto is used (a favorite espren on of Cicero), as: Nescto quo 
pacto semper hoc fit, I do not know how this always happens. Cic. Mur. 21. Frequently 

how’ is expressed by the neuter adjective quid, especially if it forms by itself an 
elliptical sentence, as Quid ? tu me hoc tilt mandaase existimas? How? You believe I 
have directed yon to do this? Cic. Fam. 2, 8.—All these equivalents of ‘how’ must be 
distinguished from gvam, corresponding to ‘how ' as an adverb of INTENSITY. R. 30, oss. 2. 

Instead of utut and utcunque the compound guomodocunque and the phrase quoguo 
modo are often used, as: pana ade Mag dicitur, intelligi tamen potest, howsoever it may 
be said, it is intelligible. Cic. Fin. 5, 11.— Quis est qui, quoguo modo quis interfectus eat, 
puniendum putélur, who is there tbat believes a punishment should be inflicted in what 
manner so ever one may have been killed? Cic. Mil. 3. 


Oss. 3. Sic and ita are so distinguished that sic is more generally employed in a com- 
parative sense, especially in connection with a comparative clause sey hore ul, as: 
while if@ more generally designates manner not expressed comparatively, as Hgo Bruté 
rem sic ago utipse non agerel, I attend to Brutus’s affair in such a@ manner (80) as he 
would not do it himself. Cic. Att. 5, 18.—Qui stadium currit supplantare eum quicum 
certet nullo modo debet; sic in vit& alteri eripere quod Pee ad usum, jus non est, 
Who competes in a race ought in no way play tricks with his adversary ; ‘hus it is wrong 
in life to take away from another the things pertaining to its (legitimate) use. Cic. Off. 
3, 10.—Arar in Rhodanum influit incredibili lenitaéte, ita ué in utram partem fluat judi- 
cari non possit, the Arar empties into the Rhodanus with wonderful smoothness; 80 that 
it cannot be made out in what direction it is flowing. Ces. B. G. 1, 12.—/¢a espero quidem, 


* Quomodo is often written in two separate words, other words being frequertly ‘n- 
serted between the two parts. This is always the case in interrogative sentences when 
it is etrengthened by nam, as: Quonam modo, how? 

+ It is very probable that qui, in this sense, is an old form of the ablative case of quis, 
declined after the third declension. ‘The student will have noticed that the cases of this 
relative have the endings of both the second and third declension, and it is most prob- 
able that each of its cases had thus a double form. The dative and ablative plural 
occur, in both forms, even in classical prose, (quibus and guts, which is also spelled 
queis). Qui often occurs, as an ablative masculine or neuter singular of the RELATIVE qui, 
especially with the preposition cum, which is enclitically affixed to it, as: Eum quicum 
(inst. of cum quo) bellum geras, the one with whom on wage war. Cic. Off.1,12. The 
use of qguicum for the feminine gudcum, and for the plural guiduscum, is non-clasegical. 
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eo Yhope. Ter. Andr. 1, 5, 68.—In tertio de Oratore ia scriptum est (a passage of Cicero 
being quoted after these words), in the third book ‘ On the Orator’ the following passage 
occurs (literally ‘é¢ is written’). Quint. 9, 1, 25. But this distinction is often disregarded, 
sic being used in place of tifa, and vice versa. Peculiar is the idiom by which é#a 
{not sic) followed by wt (that) is used with a concessive and adversative force, equivalent 
to ‘ but 80 that’, as Ita triumpharunt ut, they triumphed, but so that. Hecila preteredmus 
ut tamen intuentes relinquamug, let us pass this, but so that we (as to) keep itin our view 
(literally: let us so pass this that we, however, leave it behind looking at it). Cic. Sest. 
5.—In interrogative sentences both iéa and sic are generally placed first, taking the enclitic 
ne, sic being changed into siccine, as Itane censes, do you think so? Cic. Div. 2, 32.—Séccine 
fu hominem optime de republicd meritum in Giscrimen. vocavisti ? Didst thou thus place in 
seopany a man of the greatest merits for the republic? Cic. Flacc. 33. 

am and adeo, both meaning so (not ‘ thus") are quantitative adverbs (see R. 80, oss, 4), 
and cannot be used as adverbs of manner in any of the mentioned sentences; but ifa 
(rarely sic) before adjectives and verbs, is sometimes used with quantitative force, as Jia 
sum afiictus ut nemo umquam, I am so much afflicted as no one ever wag. Cic. Att. 2, 12. 


Oss. 4. To sie and ifa corresponds the adjective éalis, such, of that kind (inst. of 
t(dlis), for which the attributive genitive phrase ¢jus modi (venerally written in one 
word ejusmodi) is frequently used. jusmodi, if used predicatively, has the force of a 
predicate-zenitive, omen legadti ejusmodi esse debet ut, the name of an ambassador 
should be of such 8 kind that. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 33.— Genus hoc ejusmodi judicidrum, 
this class of courts of that kind. Ib. 60. 


Oss. 5. Item and itidem are generally used in the meaning ‘likewise’, assigning the 
fame predicate to another sudject or object, as: Est igitur vis virtatis duplex...; tempe- 
rantia autem itidem distribita est dudbus modis, The power of virtue is twofold...; but 
temperance is likewise distinguished in a double way. Cic. Part. 20, 76, 77.— Littere mit- 
tuntur isti a patre vehementes, ab amicis item, Vehement letters ure sent to him by his 
father, and likewise by his friends. Cic. Verr. 6, 19.— Elegantly, non item is employed in the 
last of two adversative sentences having the same predicate,when the last sentence is neg- 
ative. Non item, in this instance, is translated ‘but noz’, occupying the last place : O specta- 
culum uni Crasso jucundum, ceteris non item, O for the sight pleasant to Crassus alone, 
but not for the others! Cic. Att. 2,21. Torender the English ‘in the same manner’ either 
item (itidem) is used, or the phrase e6dem modo (eddem ratidne), or the adverb perinde (also 
proinde). This adverb has the peculiarity that it is alao used with adjective force (perinde 
est, or perinde valet, ‘it is the same thing’). Ariovistus respondet, jus esse belli, ut qui 
vicissent eis quos vicissent, quemadmodum vellent, imperarent ; item populum Romé- 
num victis ad suum arbitrium impcrifre consuesse, Ariovistus answered, it was the law 
of war that the conqueror should treat the conquered as he wished ; in the same manner 
the Roman people was accustomed to treat the conquered according to ita pleasure. 
Ces. B..G. 1, 36.— Perinde uxor institita fuerat, liberIque instituebantur, in the same 
way his wife had been brought up, and (so) his children were being bronght up. Liv. 3, 
44,2. Perinde is especially frequent with a following comparative clause, connected by 
ut, ac, atque, guam (as), or by gugs, ac si (as if), being often rendered by just, just so, 
as Perinde ut culque data sunt, in the same manner (proportion), as it has been given to 
each. Cic. Tusc. 1, 39. Perinde quasi exitus rerum legibus vindicentur, just so as if the 
issues of things were punished by the laws, Cic. Mil. 7, 19. 


Oss. 6. Instead of alifer, frequently secus is used, especially with negatives, and a fol- 
lowing comparative clause (non secus ac, haud secus), as: Recte an secus, nihil ad nos, 
right or otherwise, it does not concern us, Cic. Pis. 28.— Dixit illud non secus ac sentié- 
bam, I did not say this otherwise than I thought. Cic. Or. 2, 6, 24.— Nihilo secius (or nihilo 
minus) means neveriheless. 


Rem. 16. Many past participles form adverbs in tm instead of in e¢, as, 


cerim, by cutting: certitim, at a race, emulonsly ; conjunctim, united, in concert ; 
contemptim, in scorn ; cursim, rapidly ; gravdtim, unwillingly (rare) ; nomindlim, by 
name; passum, scattered about; punctim, pointwise; privdlim, privately ; raptim, 
hastily: sensim, visibly ; separdtim, ecparately ; strictim, briefly, summarily. 


Oss. Some few of these pac adverbs have both forms, that in 2 (sometimes 0), 
which is the recular adverbial ending of perfect participles, and that in tm, as strictim, 
conjunctim, separdtim. These, gencrally, have different significations according to these 
endings, as strictim and stricte (of stringere), the former of which belongs to the signifi- 
cation ‘to touch’, and the latter to that of ‘to draw tight’. Some, as minilim (non- 
classical), and miniite (minutely, classical) belong to different periods of the language. 
Others, as conjunctim and conjuncte, separdtim and separate, are used indiscriminately. 
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Rem. 17. Most adverbs of manner derived from Nouns are formed by 
the ending tim, generally preceded by @, but sometimes by other connect- 
ing letters or syllables. They have the force of an attributive genitive, 
the ablative modo (in the manner) being understood, as gregdiim, t. €. gre 
gum modo, in the manner of flocks, by crowds; furtim, t. e. furum modo, 
in the manner of thieves, stealthily. Sometimes their adverbial meaning 
is of a looser character, as ostidtim, which does not mean ‘in the manner 
of doors’, but ‘from door to door’. 


Catervratim, in troops; centuridtim, by centuries (ceneus-classes) ; curidtim, by curies 
(classes of the Patricians) ; generdlim, by classes, by nationalities ; graddtim, gradually ; 
membrdatim, by the limb; partim, partly ; pedetentim, gradually, step by step; sum- 
matim, summarily ; victsstm, in turn; virifim, man by man. 

Oss. Some adverbs of manner are mere ablatives of substantives of which the other 
cases are lost, as jussu, by order; injussu, without order; permissu, by permission ; 
arbitrdtu, according to some one's pleasure (arbil(ritu tuo, at thy pleasure) ; sponte, of 
one’s own accord (sponte aud, tud, ete.) forte, by chance; gratits (gratis), out of favor, 
or gratitude ; ingrafiix, unwillingly ; rité (probably from a lost noun ritis), duly ; frusird, 
in vain (of the root fraus, frits). 

Here belong some of the local adverbs in ttus, ae radicitus and funditus, and the ad- 
verb peni(us, thoroughly. Radicilus, radically, refers to the total taking away of some- 
thing, and funditus, totally, refers to a total destruction of a thing, as: es penitus per- 
apecte, things thoroughly understood. Cic. Or. 1, 23.—Religidnem ex animis hominum 
radicitua extrahere, to take religion radically out of men‘s # uls, Cic. N. D. 1, 43.— Civi- 
tilem diss:diia fundilus evertere, to destroy a state totally by dissension. Cic. Am. 7, 23. 

Obiter (from 06 and iter), having originally the local meauing of obviam, is used as an 
adverb of MANNER, signifying ‘in passing’, ‘superficially’. 

1, AZdui Cresarem certidrem faciunt, sese depopulatis agrie non facile ab oppidis vim 
hostium prohibére. Cees, B. G. 1, 11.— 2. Vos fortasse sapientius cxcessiztis urbe e& 

tam liberaratis. Cic. ad Brut. 1, 15, 5.— 3. Ué seepe summa ingenia in occulto! latent! 
laut. Capt. 1, 2.— 4. Mihi sen&tus non, wt multis, bene geste, sed. ué nemini, conser- 

vate reipublice teetimonium dedit. Cic. Pis. 3, 6.— 5. Ubidrum Civitas ampla? atque 
florens fuit, u¢ est captus? GermanOrum, Ces. B. G. 4,2.— 6. Erat quum litteris Latinis 
tum etiam Grecis, ué temporibus illis, eruditus*. Cic. Brut. 23.— 7%. Quonam® modo 
Hazdrubal sine certamine exercitum addncere® potuit ? Quomodo autem dux Romanus 
ei non obstitit? ? Liv. 25, 35.— 8. Quemadmodum hi boni fidelesque cives esse possunt ? 
Liv. 22, 60.— 9. De familia® guomodo amicix placuisse scribis, taciémus. Cic. Fam. 14, 
1, 3.— 10. In hac arte nullum est preceptum qguomodo verum inveniatur sed, tantum quo- 
modo judicétur. Cic. Or. 2, 38.— 11. Quemadmodum soles de ceteris rebus, sic de amici- 
tid soles disputére. Cic. Am. 4.— 12. Qui per largitidnem® magietratum adepti sunt, 
solent t¢¢ potest&étem)° gerere ué lacinam!! rei familiaris!? expleant. Cic.Verr. 2, 2, 55. 
— 13. lta probanda est mansuetido!® atque clementia ut adhibediur reipublice caux& 
severitas!*, Cic. Off. 1, 25, 88.— 14. Sic est vulgus: ex!§ veritite pauca, ex opinidne 
(su&) muita sestimat. Cic. Rosc. Com. 10.— 15. Pompunium Atticum sic amo ut alte. 
rum?!6¢ fratrem. Cic. Fam. 13, 1.— 16. Arioviatus dixit. ut ipsi concédi non oportéret 
si in nostros fintls impetum faceret, sic item nos eave inIquos, quod in suo jure ge inter- 
pellarémus!7, Ces, B, G. 1, 44 — 17. Omnium magndrum artium?!$, sicut arborum alti- 
tiido!9, nos delectat. radices stirpeaque?® non item. Cic. Or. 43.— 18. Meminerint?! jlli, 
perinde conjectiram?? de moribus suis homines esse factfiros, prout?® hoc vel illud ele- 
gerint?4, Plin. Pan. 20, 6.— 19. Quintus frater purgat se? multum per litteras, et afilr- 
mat nihil a se culquam de te secus esse dictum. Cic. Att. 1, 19, lls 


§ 553. Objects of manner take the form of ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES in 
the ablative if manner is expressed: 1) by ONE OF THE NOUNS DENOTING 


1Tp the dark.— ? large.—- 3 capfus, G. us. idea, notions.— 4 learned.— © § 421.— ® exer- 
citum adducere, to ‘lead to’ his army, 4. e. to join him with his army. .4dducere exerci- 
tum = ducere erercitum ad eum (se). —7 to oppose ; ‘how should he have failed to oppose ?’ 
— § familia, the servants.— ® bribery.— 1° potestatem gerere, to administer their office.— 
12 a gap, a deficieuncy.— 12 in their private fortunes.— 13 yentleness.— 14 strictness, 
eeverity -- 18 § 444, 2,— 16 another. hy can alius not be used here %— !7 interpellire 
Gliquem, to interfere with somebody.— 18 sciences and arts.— !* the highest point. the 
higher parts, the summit.— 2° stirps, stem.— 2! Let them remember.— 2? conjectiiram 
JSacere, to form an opinion.— 2° according as.— 24 eigere, to chouse.— 25 excuses himself. 
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MANNER, especially modus or one of its equivalents, as pactwm, ratio, mos 
(if the manner is founded on habit). This form is used (a) if the real object 
of manner is represented by an ADJECTIVE (most frequently a FORM-ADJEC-: 
TIVE), as hoc modo (pacto), eodem modo, eddem ratténe, quo modo, qua ratione, 
nullo modo (pacto), gquodam modo, nefario modo, etc.; (b) if manner is de- 
scribed by COMPARING it with the manner of others, as modo (more) Greco- 
rum (after the manner of the Greeks), the attribute, in this instance, gener- 
ally taking the form of a GENITIVE; 

2) by the ablative of ABSTRACT NouNS, directly describing the manner, 
without the medium of general nouns, such as modus etc. The nouns 
used for this purpose are either derived from adjectives or verbs denoting 
the action which is represented in the relation of manner, or are equiva- 
lent to such nouns, as alacritas, clementia, celeritas, gaudium, tumultus. 
These nouns must always be connected with an adjective attribute, being 
cither a determinative form-adjective (as gud audacid, eddem studio), or with 
an adjective of intensity, such as summus, multus, magnus, admirabilis, tn- 
credibilis, as summo gaudio, with the greatest joy ; tncredibili celeritate, with 
incredible swiftness ; tngenti studio, with enormous zeal. 

The English exponent of the relation of MANNER, if expressed by Nouns, 
is generally the preposition WITH, except when manner is expressed by 
the ablative of modus, in which instance we use the preposition zn. 


Oss. 1. The ablative case must be considered as a general form for all adverbial re- 
latione, but only if the nature of the relation is expressly indicated by one of the words 
of general im denoting the relation, as tempus, dies, locus, intervallum, longitido, 
modus, causa, pretium. Only these words, denoting the relation itself, are, as a GENERAL 
RULE, placed in the ablative case. Hence it is always easy to find the proper Englizh 
preposition which must be employed for each of these different relations, But adverbial 
relations may be IMPLIED by UNDERSTANDING the general words mentioned. Here 
begins the difficulty in determining the nature of the relation either in aviven Latin 
sentence, or in rendering expressions of this kind from other languages into Latin. It 
is evident that the indiscriminate use of the ablative case in all possible adverbial re- 
lations would confuse and confound them all, while reserving this case for certain ex- 
pressions, and restricting it by specific forms. different according to the nature of the 
lelation, will be sufficient for the purpere of clearness. Thus the use of the ablative 
in the relation of manner is limited by the restrictions mentioned § 553. From these 
restrictions it follows 

1) that nouns in the ablative case do not belong to the relation of manner unless they are 

combined with certain attributes ; 

2) that the relation of manner cannot be expressed by the ablative of erery possible noun, 

but only (a) by modus and its equivalents, (6) by abstract nouns directly expressing the 

action which is conceived as being in the relation of manner. 

We infer from these rules ; 1) that sentences such as ‘he fought with courage’ ,‘ he acted 
with cheerfulness, with zeal’ cannot be expressed by the mere ablative of virtus, alacritus, 
studium, but must be provided with attributes (summa virtile pugndvit, rem magna ala- 
critdte, summo studio, gesstl); 2) that snch phrases as ‘he came with three witnesses’, 
‘to fight with the enemy’, ‘he killed him with the sword’ do not belong to the re- 
Jation of manner, although we use the exponent of this relation in all three instances. 
The first phrase pense to the relation of ‘ coincident action’, requiring the preposition 
cum (cum tribus testibus venit); the second phrase contains a completing oe of the 
verb ‘to fight’, being likewise rendered by cum (cum hostibus pee ; the third phrase 
contains an object of instrumentality and cause, being rendered by the mere ablative of 
the noun (g/adio eum occidit). 


Oss. 2. The mere ablative case of & noun, unless an attribute as defined § 553 be added, 
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expresses INSTRUMENTALITY Or CAUSE, a8 Helvetti dixérunt se magis virtile quam dolo 
contendere, Cres, B. G. 1,13. the Helvetians said that they were accustomed to fight rather 
by valor than dy fraud (i. ¢. BY MEANS of their valor, not by fraudulent MEANS), where by 
using the preposition wifh as exponent of MANNER, a meaning different from that of the 
‘author would be imparted tothe sentence. * To fight 2th valor’ is not virtale contendere, 
but magna (cum) rirtite or fortiter contendere.— Multos imperdtores temeritdte atque inscé- 
tiderercitumintlocum precipitem perduxisse dixit, Liv. 26,2; he said that many command- 
ers had led their armies by reckleseness and ignorance (out of recklessness, not with reck- 
Jersness) into‘ tight’ places. Thus, if we would render the sentence ‘he accomplished 
the business wifh diligence and care’ by mere ablativer (negotium @iligentid et curd 
perffcit), we would thereby change the relation Of MANNER into one of INSTRUMENTAL- 
ITy. If we mean to convey the idea ‘ diligently’ and ‘carefully ’ we must use either 
adverbs of manner, or provide the ablatives diligentid et curd with attributes of intensity 
(magna, omnt, or sunméd diligentid et curd). 


Oss. 3. There are a few nouns, the mere ablatives of which are generally considered 
to express a relation of MANNER, But although we generally render these nouns as 
if they belonged to the relation of manner, we shall find, on closer examination, that 
they either belong to the relation of instrumentality and canse, or to that of coincident 
action, and that even in the latter instance they were orizinally conceived as expressing 
‘means’ and ‘instrumentality’. Here belong 1) jure (rigntly, justly, correctly), which is 
used cither without any attribute or with possexsives (neo, (uo, suo etc.), or oplimo; as: 
Queritur num jure hoc feceria, it is the question whether you have done this rightly 
(whether you were rizht in doing this).— Hoe (vo (or optimo) jure afirmare videéria, it seems 
that you assert this ‘rightly’, ‘ correctly’ (é. e. that yon are right in asserting this). /ure 
has evidently the meaniny ‘on right grounds’, and hence belongs to the relation of causE.— 
2) Injurid, as injurid bellum inferre, to commence a war wiyjustly, Cea. B. G. 1,26. An 
unjust war is not one that is WAGED in an unjust manner, but one that is commenced on 
frivolous @nouNbs, and hence the expression belongs to the relation of ‘cause’ and ‘in- 
strumentality’.— 3) Vi and dolo, violently and fraudulently, as in the phrase vi, dolo, pre- 
cario rem possidére, Which means to be in possession of a thing by violent, or fraudulent 
Means, or on sufferance, It is evidently a relation of instrumentality.— 4) Casu, acci- 
dentally, the English equivalent. of which (oy accident) shows its caural nature.— 5) Silen- 
tio (in silence), for inst. eg7+dt e castris, This is a relation of coincident action, but 
conceived as arclation of cause, since ‘silence’ made the coming ont of the camp pos- 
sible.— 6) Clamdére, with shouts, as in Livy 26,5: Prelium non. solito modo clamére ac 
tumultu est ceptum, the battle was not commenced in the usual manner with shouting 
and uproar, where clamére stands in apposition to solito modo, and must be in the abla- 
tive, not because it expresses manner, but because it must agree with a regular object 
of manner.— 7) Lamentis lacrimisque, with wailing and tears, asa Vos quoque velim non 
lamentis lacrimixque extinctos prosequi, | wish that you, too, would not honor (prosegué 
has typically this meaning) the dead with wailing and tears, Liv. 25, 38, where the abla- 
tive evidently denotes the means dy which the dead are honored. 

Oss. 4. The Latin often uses instead of the general nonn z0dus (pactum) more epecial 
nouns, but still of general import, {MPLYING the noun modus, as condilio, lex (in the mean- 
ing condition’), ratio. rifus (habit, manner), mos (habit. manner), All these nours may 
be used in place of modus, taking the same kind of attributes, as Pax hac conditione 
(lege) data est, ué etc., Peace was given on this condition that etc. (i. é. ‘in this manner’, 
the terms of the peace being the manner in which it was concluded).—Ab nostris eddem 
ratione qua pridie resistitur, by our troops the defence was made in (he same manner as 
on the day before. Cs. B. G. 5, 40.—Simili ralidne Pompéjus in suis castris consédit, ina 
similar manner Pompey kept within his camp. Cres. B. C. 3, 76.—Relations of modality, 
not belonging to those specially enumerated, are expressed by the ablatives of GENERAL 
nouns denoting that re!ation, eing subject to the xame restrictions as the noun modus. 
Thus the idea of ‘motive’ is expressed by *consilio’, as: Ihi partem copiérum traduxé- 
runt, €0 consilio ut castellum expugnérent, there they crossed a part of their troops with 
a view to take the fort. Czs. B. G. 2,9. These, and many similar ablatives, belong to the 
relation of modality, but not to that of MANNER. In the following sentence: Hoc fecit 
non dubid spe debellari poxse, he did this in the certain hope that the war might be fin- 
ished (Liv. 25, 35), the phrase non dubid spe expresses cuincident action (non dubte sperans). 


Oss. 5. The ablative of those abstract nouns which DIRECTLY describe the manner of an 
action (§ 553, 2) is frequently made dependent on the preposition cum (§ 446, 2) which is 

enerally inserted between the adjective preceding and its governing noun, as: Intel- 
exit Cesar gvantoid cum periculo fecerit, Cesar was aware with how great danger he had 
done this. Cres. B. G. 1,17. The form with modus (§ 446, 1) does not admit cum, but may 
be expressed by ia or ad with the accusative, as hunc in modum, ad hunec modum (Cic. 
Tusc. 2, 4), én has conditioOnes, but not hoccum modo, his cum conditionibue. See § 451, R. 72. 
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Oxs. 6. From the relation of MANNER must be distinguished those ablative phrases 
which express the relation of COINCIDENT ACTION, a8 orndtu reqdli in solio sedet (Cic. 
Fin. 2, 21); magno comitdlu ingressi sunt. Cic. Cat. 3,2. 6. omnibus copiis ad custra con- 
tendere. Cres. B. G. 2, 7; nuddto corpore pugnire, Ib. 1.25. e@quo animo ferre. All th se 
and similar objects do not denote the MANNER Of sitting, of coming, of hastening. and 
fishting, but actions coincident and combined with another action of the same subject. 
They are equivalent to participial expressions, used as accessory predicates (to sit being 
in royal state ; to come along having a great retinue; to hurry to the camp having all 
the forces: to fizht having an unprotected body etc.). See § 554 foll. " 


Oss. % Sometimes phrases, properly belonging to the relation of manner, take the form 
of an accessory predicate, in the same way as the relation of CAUSE is expresred accord- 
ins to § 501, R. 115. Thus especially the participle wsuvs is employed. which in thix re- 
lation performs the eame function as the participles adductus, commdtus etc. in the rela- 
tion of causE, as: Puostceaiquam in vulgus militum elitum est. gua arogantia in collo- 
quio Ariovistvs wsus omni Gallid Romanis interdixisset, after it had become generally 
known inthe army with what arrogance (literally ‘using what arrogance’) Ariovistus 
had forbidden the Romans from the whole of Gaul]. Ces. B. G. 1, 46. 


1. Hoc modo iste sibi progspicere! didicit. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 61.— 2. Sicnli ipsum Verrem 
pertulissent?, si humdno modo, si usitato more’, si uno aliqno in genere peccasset4. Ib. 
2, 2,3, 9.— 3. Thessali5 servdrum modo preter spem repente® mapumisredrum? jacta- 
bant® sese ineectatiOne® et conviciis!® Roman6rum. Liv. 39, 26.— 4. Sumat argentum!! 
alicunde; si nullo alio pacto, fenore!2, Ter. Phorm. 2, 1, 71.— 5. Ab his, qui pecudum!8 
ritu ad voluptatem omnia referunt!‘, longe dissentiunt. Cic. Am. 9, 32.— 6. Ariovistus 
poxtulavit ut uterque cum equitatu ventret: alid rafidne sese non esse venttirum!9, 
Crs. B. G. 1, 42.— 7. Hac oratiOne habit& mirum in modum converse!’ sunt omninm 
mentes. Ib. 1, 41.— 8. pa tee omni curd intentus erat necubi hosti equo!7 se committe- 
ret loco. Liv. 25, 33.— 9. Hoc te ita rogo, ut te majore studio rovire non possim. Cic. 
Qn. Fr. 1. 2.— 10. Marcellus, captis Syracflsis, cum res in Sicilid tan/@ fide atque in- 
tegritdte composuisset!8, Romam devexit!®, Liv. 25, 40.— 11. Catulus, sententiam 
rog&tus, hoc initio est summd cum auctoritdie?® usus. Cic. Verr. 1, 15. 


B. RELATION OF COINCIDENT ACTION. 
§ 554.The relation of COINCIDENT ACTION represents the accompanying 
circumstances of the predicate as separate actions, but as closely united 
with the main act, or affecting the same, soas to be conccived as a relation 


of modality in regard to the latter. 


Oss, The relation of coincident action holds a middle place between the relations of 
manner, time, and cause on the one side, and the connection of two actions by copula- 
tive co-ordination, on the other. Hence it may either assume the grammatical form of 
an OBJECT, or that of & PREDICATE (accessory predicate). Thus the English phrazes ‘ to 
perform an action GLADLY, THANKFULLY, UNWILLINGLY’ express a relation of CoINcI- 
CIDENT ACTION, although ADVERBS formed like those of MANNER are used to express 
them. These adverbs do not express the property of the actions, but the feelings of 
the eubject while performing the actions. Not the action is thankful, but the individual. 
The LaTIn expresses coincident actions of this kind mostly in the form of an accessor 
PREDICATE, either by participles, or adjectives, but often objective forms are employed, 
as: Nos vero, st tale quid acciderit, LZTI et AGENTES GRATIAS paredmue, but we, if such 
a thing happens, will obey cue ey and thankyidly (literally * being cheerful and render- 
tng thanks‘). Cic. Tusc. 1, 49. The same relations may be expressed objectively in the 
form of ADVERBS (rarely), or in the form of ABLATIVES, Or by PREPOSITIONS, ar: Anto- 
nius Sulpicium erstinctum LETE atque INSOLENTER (ulit, Antonius bore the death of Sul- 
pictus joyfully and insolently. Cic. Phil. 9, 3.—Preterita GRATE meminit, he remembers 

he past ‘hankfully. Cic. Fin. 1, 19.—The same relations may be expressed by the phrases 
grato (leto) animo, gratissimd memoria, summo cum gaudio etc. Cic. Phil. 4,1; 10, 3. 


$ 555. The relation of coincident action takes either a predicative oran 
objective form. The predicative form is called the form of the ACCESSORY 


1 To take care.— 2 to endnure.— § customary.— ‘ to offend.— § Thessalus, a Thesealian, 
® enddenly.— 7 manumittere, to emancipate.— 8 se jactdre, to hoast.— © prosecution,— 
10 conricium, abuse.— !! money.-— 13 fenus, loan at interest .— 18 pecudes, cattle.— '4 to 
refer to, to place in connection with.— 15 supply: dixit.— 1° conver'iere, to turn.— 17 even, 
18 to settle.— 1° devehere, to sail for.— 2° power, effect. 
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PREDICATE (§ 461), as Hae FLENS a Cesare petivit, this he asked weeping 
from Cesar, Ces. B. G. 1,20. The objective form of the coincident 
action consists either in an adverb of manner, or in a phrase in the abla- 
tive, or in prepositional expressions, especially with cum and sine, 


Rem. 18. The accessory predicate may consist of a present participle, 
an adjective, or substantive, but it is always CONCEIVED as a present parti- 
ciple, the adjectives and substantives used in this relation having the force 
of participles of predicate-adjectives and nouns, the participle of the 
copula being understood. In whatever form the accessory predicate 
may appear, it must always agree with its logical subject in case, 
number, and (if it is movable) in gender. The logical subject of 
the accessory predicate is always at the same time a member of the 
phrase in which the principal predicate is contained. Thus it may be 
the grammatical subject, or an object of the principal] predicate, or an at- 
tribute combined with a phrase of the principal predicate. The ac- 
cessory predicate, according to the relation of its logical subject, is 
either in the nominative, or in any of the oblique cases, mostly the ac- 
cusative : 


Oss. Accessory predicates, in regard to their grammatical function tn the sentence, must 
be considered as predicative phrases, combined with the principal predicative phrases 
(§ 93). The logical subject of the accessory predicate is always the common word of 
the two phrases. In resolving phrases of this kind, the phrases of the accessory predic- 
ate must first be put down ax phrases with a finite predicate. Then the phrase must be 
changed into the grammatical form which the common word has in the governing phrase, 
turning the finite verb into a participle, which is omitted if the finite verb is the copula 
easé, 84 for inet. in the sentence: THE COMMANDER LEFT THE DEAD UNBURIED. 

1. SiInecLE Parases: The commander left the dead, imperdtor mortuos r it.— 
The dead are unburied, mortuié insepulli sunt. 2. The subject mortué being in the 
accusative in the governing phrase, the dependent predicative phrase is changed into 
an accusative, the copula sunt being omitted: mortuos insepulios. 

THEY FOUND THE SOLDIERS SLEEPING : 

1. SInaLE PHRASES. They found the soldiers, milites invenérunt.— The soldiers 
sleep, milites dormiunt, 2. The subject milites being in the accusative in the governin 

hrase, the dependent phrase ie changed into an accusative phrase with participi 
form (milites dormientis), and thus incorporated with the governing phrase. 


Rem.19. No PARTICIPLES but the PRESENT can be employed as acces- 
sory predicates. Hence this construction is generally confined to the 
active voice. But the language has in the periphrastic conjugation of the 
participle (§ 506) a means to supply this defect, and hence participles, in 
the form of the perfect passive, frequently occur as accessory predicates, 
which must always be considered aS PRESENT PARTICIPLES of the PERI- 
PHRASTIC CONJUGATION, a8 


Imperator vinctus hostibus traditus est, the general was surrendered in fetters (fet- 
tered) to the enemy. ‘The pcriphrastic participle, in this connection, strictly keeps the 
force which it has in the finite tenses, namely that of axTaTE (the general was in a fet- 
tered sTaTE when he was surrendered), The tensein this construction is always con- 
ceived as & PRESENT, relatively to the time of the main action. 


~ 
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Here belong the expletive participles adductus, permotius etc. (p. 119, #. 115), which 
are freqnently used as accessory predicates (Ex. 16. 19).—For the use of the periphrastic 
participlea in drus, and gerundials in dus, as accessory predicates, see p. 139, B. 158; p. 
147, §516. For the use of the participial adjectives in bundus as acc. pred. see P.I., p. 352. 


Oss. 1. The English equivalents of participial accessory predicates are generally Par- 
TICIPLES, but srequenty other forms are used, especially when the participle is in an 
oblique case, in which instance the English participle would often give rise to ambizuity. 
Thus the phrase Flentem eum religui, which is perfectly clear in Latin, would become 
ambiguous if literally rendered into English (I left him weeping), since it would be left 
doubtful whether the weeping refers to the grammatical subject,or to the object. But olten 
we nse prepositional or adverbial expressions aside from this instance, as: Velim scire 
quid dicens frater tuus profectus sit. I wish to know with what words (literally ‘what 
saying’) thy brother departed. So we translate the accessory predicates libenge and sciens 
by adverbs, as: Hane causam libens reticuissem., I would have gladly ney fain) 
kept silent about this reason. Liv. 27,8.— Ut offenderet sciens neminem, that he know- 
ingly offended no one. Cic. Plauc. 16, 41. 


Oss. 2. The cace of an accessory predicate is, of course, in the accusative if the sentence 
-n which it is uxed_is an infinitive clause, provided that it refers to the subject-accusative 
of the sentence. (Ex. 18. 19. 20.) 


. 1. Plato uno et octogesimo anno scridens est mortuus., Cic. Sen. 5, 13.— 2. Terentius 
ovans' urbem iniit. L. 40, 16.— 3. Orat vos Avitus et flens obsecrat?, ne se homini illi 
nefario condonétis®. Cic. Clu. %0, 201.— 4. Centuridnes* omnes fortissime pugnantes 
concidérunt5, Cic. B. G. 6, 40.— 5. Ne ferrum® quidem ad bene? moriendum hostie obla- 
til-us est: sedens bellum conficiet. Liv. 9,3.— 6. Additum est, ne ante dimitterent lega- 
tos quam Romanum imperatorem, guid petentes® venissent, certidrem facerent. Ib. 30, 
38.— 7%. Quidam incumbentes® scutis nixique® pilis!! stabant. Ib. 44, 36.— 8. Sulpicius 
properans, mandata!? vestra facere cupiens in hac constantia!*, morbo adversante!‘, 
perseveravit. Cic. Phil. 9, 3.6.— 9. Opto ut moriens populum Romanum liberum relin- 
quam. Cic. Ib. 2, 46.— 10. Omnia hxc non dubitans contirm&re poseum., Cic. Fam. 5, 16, 
4.— 11. Ego plus hodie boni feci impridens!® quam sciens ante hunc diem unquam. 
Ter. Hec. 5, 4, 40.— 12. Tota Italia illfus facti gloriam Jdibens agndvit. Cic. Mil. 14.— 
13. Armdtus rex aliquid impetrfre posse vidétur, inermis vero nulllus momenti!® apud 
RomAénoe crit. Liv. 35, 45.— 14. Qui hinc infegrét et sincéri Romam eunt, imbdééi!” illine 
et infecti!§ Romanis delenimentis!® redeunt. Ib, 40, 11.— 15. Hostes separaitim et divisé 
opprimi possunt. Ib. 25, 38.— 16. Jam illis promissis standum?° non esse quis non videt, 
eg coactus quis?! metu, que deceptus dolo promiserit ? Cic. Off. 1,10.— 17. Tn ne que 
ille quidem fecit objicies, ne (Zest) qua?? ex?8 parte conjunctus cum eo reperiare. Cic. 
Cec. 11, 35.— 18. Ex lacrimis horum existim&re*4 potestis, decuri6nes?5 hmec decrevisse 
dacrimantis. Cic. Clu. 69. 197.— 19. Cesar cogndvit Considium timO6re perterritum quod 
non vidiszet pro viso sibi renuntiagsse?6, Ces, B, G. 1, 22.— 2. Legati existim&bant, spa- 
tio2?7 sumpto, Romanos omnibus instructidres®® rebus coeptiros bellum. Liv. 42, 47. 
Rem, 20. The ADJECTIVES which are used as accessory predicates, gener- 
ally with English adverbs as equivalents, cannot be reduced to a definite 
rule, since the Latin language frequently employs ADVERBS even in rela- 
tions which do not belong to ‘MANNER’, but to ‘ COINCIDENT ACTION’. 
Almost all adjectives thus employed belong to those expressing personal 
qualities, especially affections and tempers of the mind, and properties 
referring to the body, to health and life, to clothing and arms. But some, 
especially such as have a participial character, do not belong to any of 
these classes. The following adjectives are most frequently used as ac- 
cessory predicates : 
tristis (in the meaning sadly), letus (gladly). alacer (cheerfully), trdtus (angrily), timidus 
(timidly). trepidus (auxiously, trembling), tnfestus (with hostility), infensus (with ani- 
mosity), évvitus (unwillingly), q@ueie/ue (quietly), faciéus (in silence), infeger and in- 
columiax (unhurt, Without injury). infentus (attentively), improvidus and incautus (in- 
1 Ovdre, to celebrate an ovation, 7. é. a minor triumph.— 2? to adjure.— *% to abandon to 
eacrifice.— 4a centurion, commanding a division of «ne hundred soldiers.— © concidere, 
10 fall.— ¢ the sword.— 7 bravely.— ® to request (to be rendered by a prepositional ex- 
res-ion).— ® to lean on.— 1° 72/4, to be supported by.— 1! pédum, a javelin.— !2 order, — 
Sunflinching course. — !4 § 533, R. 229. — }% unintentionally. — '% momentum, weight.— 
17 imbuere, to stain.— 18inficere, to infect,— }® delenimentum, a bait, an allurement.— 
3@ <tare aliqud re, to abide by something.— 2! inst. of aliguia.— 27 Sce § 408, 4.— 23 See 
445, R. 53. — 24 to judge.— 28 decuridnes, the members of the common council.— 6 to re- 
port.—2?? spatium = lempus.— 2° instruere, to provide. 
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cautionsly), ferox (furiously), ci/us iran dly), subdolus (treacherously), innocens, innoxius, 
and tinsons (innocently), occul/us (hidden, in secret), tmpridens (without Knowledge 
of), necopinans and inopinans (without expecting), memor (remembering), immemor 
(unmindtul), vivue (alive), wer (sick), eanus (healthy), sa/vus (in safety), prasens (in 
presence, or ‘in cash’), adsens (in one’s absence), nvdus (naked, without protection), 
mduddatus* (in full uniform), inermia (unarmed), dulcix, sweet, frequens (frequently, in 
arye humbers), rarus (seldom, in small numbers, far between), confertus (crowded, in 
close columns), diversus (on different roads, in the plur.), preeceps (see OBS. 8.), sublimis 
(on high), muéuus (us a loan, especially in the phrase pecunia mutua data, money given 
on loan), and many other adjectives. . 


Ons. 1. The English languave uses the form of the accessory predicate only in a few in- 
stances with adjectives. But even in Latin the question whether the form of an adverh, 
or the form of an adjective must be used, does not always depend on the nature of the 
relation which is to be expressed. Adjectives are always used in the adverbial form 
if the relation is one of MANNER, #. ¢. if the adjective represents a property of the action, 
and not a quality of the &ubject. Thus adverbs must always be used in such phrases as 
*to write elezantly’ (orndte scribere, Cic. Tusc. 2, 3); to flee ingloriously (turpiter Sugere, 
Ces. B. G. 2, 24); to speak barbarously (Sarbare logut, Cic. Tuse. 2,4); to sing falsely, 
absurde canere (Cic. ib.). Here not the suBsrcts of the action, but the acrions are rep- 
resented to be elegant (ratio orndta), inglorious (fuga turpis), barbarous (sermo bar- 
barux), false (cantus absurdus). In all these examples the actions expressed by the 
predicate are essentially modified and changed by the circumstance connected with 
them. The other extreme is when this connection is merely an external one, not chang- 
ing or even affecting the actions, but expressing -a etate or condition of the saubject 
merely IN REGARD to the principal peer iceles which may be seen beet when the predicate 
is a verbimplyinga local action. Thus in the phrase ‘GaJus ARRIVED SAFELY’, the action 
of ARRIVING is not at all affected by the safe condition of the subject. Although a loose Eng- 
lish idiom often employs adverbs in such relations, the Latin always expresses them by 
adjectives in the form of accessory predicates (Gajus incolumis or salvus advénit, not in- 
columiter or saive)t. Thus we must say guiéius (not quiéle) sedet, he site quietly (Cic. 
Sen. 6, 17), and /aius (not dete) abiit or reditt. Cicero, in describing Nestor’s language uses 
the metaphor ‘it flowed sweeter than honey’, saying dulcior (not dulcius) melle fluébat ora- 
tio (Sen. 10, 31), since the acTIon of flowing is not at all affected by the sweetness. But 
between these extremes there are many intermediate cases in which the two relations 
pass over into each other. ‘'hiz occurs especially in two instances: (a) If the circum- 
stance, while properly belonzing to the subject, more or less affects or modifies the 
action, both forms, the adverbial and the adjective, are used according to the fancy of 
the author, or according to established usage. Thus Cicero says: Siquid muliebriter, 
serviliter, igndve facimus (Tusc, 2, 23), where not the actions, but the persons are woman- 
ish, slavish, or cowardly. But the actions are impregnated and modified by the qualities 
of their doers ; hence the relation passes over into that of manner. Cicero says téimide 
JSacimus (Cic. Tusce, 2, 23), but Sallust (Cat. 60,3) Gimidi resistunt. Thus occurs occultus 
venit (Sall. Jug. 61, 4), and occulte proficixscitur (Cs. B.C. 1,66) ; feroz instdbat, he de.ied 
fiercely (Salk. Jug. 84,1). and ferociter adequitdvit (Liv. 3, 47,2). Thus the Latin always 
says studidse (not studidsus) or diligenter (not diligens) rem tractat, although not the action 
is studious or diligent, but the doer.— (6) If the action ax such is mentioned without the 
doer, or if the action has an impersonal form, the adverb (with some exceptiona, see R. 25, 
oBs. 2), and not the adjective 1s used, although the circumstance belongs rather to the 
person than to the act. Thus Cicero, while,in the personal construction, he has Quiétus 
sedet (Sen. 6), says impersonally ‘ad quiéle vivendum’, to live quietly (Cic. Fin. 1, 16), 
where the form of an accessory predicate would be a grammatical impossibility. 


* Paluddtus, a participial form, without a corresponding verb, and of unknown deriva- 
tion, is used only as an accessory: predicate, especially in the phrase paluddtum ex urbe 
exire, to leave the city in full uniform. It is said of the chief-commander who is leaving 
the city for the theater of war. 

+ The student should be careful not to mistake this relation for an attributive relation, 
as most grammarians do by pronouncing such adjectives to be ‘IN APPOSITION’. An 
atlribulive adjective has no relation whatever to the predicate, not even an external one, 
but belongs exclusively to its own governing noun. The sentences ‘THE SICK MAN AR- 
RIVED’ and ‘THE MAN ARRIVED SICK’, are to each other in exactly the game relation as the 
sentences ‘COMMISSIONER A. ARRIVED’ and ‘A. ARRIVED AS COMMISSIONER’. The first 
forms are attributive, but the last forms are predicative. These relations are utterly 
confused by applying the term ‘apposition’ to the form ‘ the man arrived sick’. For it 
is evident that according to this meaning of the term the two forms *‘ Commissioner A. 
arrived’ and ‘ A. arrived as Commissioner’ would be do/h appositional. Hence those 
grammarians who call the adjective sick in the second phrase, an apposilive adjective, 
either misapply the term, or misundersatand the relation. 
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Oss. 2. The limits noticed in oss, 1 are frequently disregarded by the poets, who often 
tse adjectives where. prose-writers would employ adverbs, as Rapidus (inst. of cito) fra- 
trem vocivit, he rapidly (in haste) called his brother, Virg. 40n. 5,13. Thus poets fre- 
quently clothe the adverbial relations of time and place in the form of accessory pred- 
_ icates, and even in the form of attributes, as Vesperfinus pete tectum. seek at evening thy 
roof (inst. of vesperi). Hor. Epist. 1, 6, 20.—dnéas se matufinus agébat, Aineas was early 
astir (inst. of mane). Virg. Aan. 8, 465.—Domesticus olior, Lenjoy my leisure at home (inst. 
of domi). Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 127. 

Oss. 3. Here. belongs the frequent phrase pracipitem ire, agi, dari, or ferri (praceps 
evil, preceps actus est) in the meaning ‘to rush headlong, to be driven into ruin’ (liter- 
ally: to go'with the head foremost) ; as Peccdlis indulgens precipitem amicum ferri sinit, 
who connives at his friend’s faults, suffers him to rush (precipitously) to his dest: uction. 
Cic. Am. 24, 89. Preceps is not used as an adverb before the silver age. Similar is the 

hrase sublimem ferri or sublimem abire (subltimis fertur or abit), to be borne aloft, or on 

igh. In this phrase, however, the adjective form is chietiy poetical (but see Ex. 26), 
while in prose the adverbial expression (but in the form of the neuter adjective sublime) 
is the usual one, as aér sublime fertur, the air rises upward. Cic. N. D. 2, 39. 


1. Hannibal hanc contumeliam tacitus tulit. Liv. 85, 19.— 2. Alli incauti! oppressi? 
sunt. Ib. 87, 4.— 3. Non placuit, Lycios, qui nati deri sint, ulli genti in servititem 
dari?. Ib. 41, 6.— 4. Inter omnfIs convénit‘, ut primo quiéti in foro obverearentur’. Ib. 
88, 1.— 5. Gallo-Greeci nudi pugnaibant. Ib. 38, 21.— 6. Scipio monuit preefectos navium, 
ut vigilias nocturnas® inten(i? vervarent®. Ib. 26, 43.— 7. Nihil feci érdtus, nihil impo- 
tenti animo, nihil non diu considerftum®. Cic. Har. R. 2, 3.— 8. Lictdresx!® consuium 
quinque vivi in hostinm potestatem venéraunt. Liv. 27, 27.— 9. Sempronius eeepe ante- 
hac fidem prodiderat, luxurid atque inopid praceps abierat. Sall. Cat. 25. 4.— 10. Marius 
hoc tempore (nam postea ambitiOne praceps datus ext) conenlatum petere!! non audé- 
bat. Ib. Jug. 63, 16.— 11. Multi nobiles Etruscl primo pre@sentes erant condemnati ; pos- 
tea sibimet ipsi exilinm consciscentes!2, cum adsentes’ damnati eseent, bona tantum 
pene prebébant!’, Liv, 29. 37.— 12. Privati eam conditidnem deti accepére. Ib. 31, 13. 
— 13. Calanus Indus (the Indian) eud volunti&te vivus est combustu<!4, Cic. Tuse. 2, 22. 
— 14. Post diem tertium veni in edem Tellfris!5, et quidem?!* invitus. Cic. Phil. 2, 35. 
— 15. Mane Germani frequentes ad Creearem in castra venérunt. Ces. B. G. 4. 13.— 
16. Me& quidem sententisi (frequens enim te andIvi et adfui) homines illos sale!7 tuo 
et lepGre!® pellexisti!®, Cic. Or. 1, 47.— 1% Quid tandem novi fecfrunt matrone?®, 
quod srequentes in caus& ad se pertinente?! in publicum?? processérunt ? Liv. 34, 5.— 
18. Rare scale? moenium altitudini eequari?4 poterant. Ib. 2, 45.— 19. Accedébat huc 
ut rinks Wan conferti, sed ravi mMagnisque intervallis preliarentur?5. Ces. B. G. 5, 16. 
— 20. Nuntia G. Fabio, Atmilium pneceptGrum ejus memorem et vixisse et mori. 
Liv. 22, 49.— 21. Herennius Pontius omnis quam primum inzvioldtos?* dimittendos cen- 
suit. Ib. 9, 3.— 22. Tibi nos, Rulli, totam Italiam znermem traditiros existimasti? Cic. 
Leg. Agr. 1, 5, 16.— 23. In eis dentibus eburieis?? scriptum litteris Punicis?® fuit, 
regem Musiniesam imprudentem eos accepi=se, (sed) re covnita reportandos?® curasee. 
Cic. Verr. 4, 46, 108.— 24. Cato scribit, legidnes sepe alucris in eum locum profectas 
(esse) unde reditfras se non arbitrarentur. Cic. Tusc. 1, 42.— 25. Animadvertit Cesar, 
Sequanos /risfis capite demissv®® terram intuGri3!, Ces. B. G. 1, 32.— 26. Pubes’? Ro- 
mina credébat patribus, Romulum procell&é subdimem raptum?? esse. Liv. 1, 16. 


Item. 21. FORM-ADJECTIVES used as accessory predicates in Latin, mostly 
correspond to adverbs in English. Here belong 1) the ordinal! adjectives 
with an adverbial force, including prior, princeps (first, foremost), wld 
mus, postrémus ; 2) the cardinals (and distributives) wnus, solus, totus, mul- 
tus, singuli ; 3) the adjectives propior and prozimus, having in this respect 


1 Unprepared for the emergency.— ? opprimere in military language means (o overpower 
the enemy by surprise.— % in servilitem dare aliquem, to asrignu somebody as a siave.— 
impersonaliy used: All agreed.— § to walk about.— ® the nightly guard-service.— 
7 rigidly.— * to observe.— ® considered.— }° lictors, the constant menial attendants of 
curule magisirates.— !1 to be a candidate for.— !* si/é conactscere, to inflict upon one’s 
gelt._— 13 to offer, to leave for punishment.— !4 comburere, to burn.— 18 ‘Tellus, the god- 
dexs of the Earth.— 36 ef quidem, and..too.— !7 sal, salt, wit.— 1° lepos, wit, humor.— 
19 nellicere. to attract.— 2° the ladies, the women.— 2! perlinére ad, to affect somebody 
or something.— 22 to appear publicly in a body.— 23 ladders.— #4 @gudre, to adapt.—- 
35 prelidri, to fight.— 26 unhurt.— 27 dens eburneus, an elephant tusk, of very high value 
with the ancients.— 26 Punic (the same as Hebrew) letters.— 29 to take back.— ®° cast 
down.— *! to look at the ground.— #2 youth.— ® rapere, to carry. 2 
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the nature of ordinals; 4) the determinatives dem and et ipse, in the mean- 
ing likewise ; 5) the negative deterninatives nudius and niAil with the force 
of the particle of negation (non). 


Oss. 1. The apJEcTIVE form of the ordinals (ae accessory predicate), is used to express 
the Enclish adverbial forms * first’, ‘at first’, if oNE AND THE 8AME ACTION is represented 
to be performed or suffered by SEVERAL DOERS, but first (second etc.) by one among them. 
Such phrases may always be paraphrased by ‘he (I etc.) was the first who did (suffered) 
the action’, as: Signuifer portam primus iniit, the standard-bearer entered the gate first. 
Liv. 41, 4 (i. e. he was the first among all the troops that entered the gate). Sometimes 
these ordinals are rendered by English ordinal adjectives with ‘ae’; Antiochus se terlium 
(accua, masc.) @ Ronuinis peli dixit, Antiochus said he was aimed at as the third by the 
Romans, Liv. 37, 25 (Ex. 7). 


Oss. 2. The adverbial forms in um (primum, iterum, tertium étc.) are used if the samE 
ACTION i represented as done or suffered by the saME DOER for the first, second ete. 
time. This form may he paraphrased by ‘It was the first (second etc.) time that J, (he, 
etc.) did the action’, and is rendered by ‘first’, ‘for the first time’, ‘the first time’, as: 
Non hodie me primum (adv.) frater accidsat, sed hodie primum aperte, my brother does 
not to-day accuse me for the firet time, but to-day he does it firat openly. Liv. 40, 15.— 
Iti Battus linque nodis solilis loqui primum capil, there Battus, the fettersa of his tongue 
being removed, began firet (for the first time) to speak. Just. 13,7. Here belong the 
often mentioned formulis ‘ lerfium, guartum etc. consul’, Sometimes, but rarely, the 
forms in o are used in this relation, as Hoc anno, pacis deum exposcende causd, tertio post 
conditam urbem leclisternium fuit, in this year there was, for imploring the peace of the 
yods, the third time a lectisternium. Liv. 7,2. Sometimes it may appear doubtful 
whether the adjective or the adverbial form must be used, as in the pee uod (4. é. 
decrétum supplicatiOnis) mihi primum post urbem conditam togdalo conttqgit, which (nonor) 
wae conferred on me, the first time it was given to a civilian since the building of the 
City. Cic. Cat. 3,6. [The construction consists of two different sentences contracted 
into one: 1) that the honor then and there was given for the first time to a togatus (which 
construction requirer the adverb primum) ; 2) that Cicero was the first among the togati 
who obtained it. This construction requires the adjective primus. Hence the writer 
mivht have uzed either form, but he preferred the adverb to avoid several ambiguities 
which would have arisen from the use of the adjective. Similarly the paesage Ex. 17. 
must be explained. } 


Oss. 3. The adverbial forms in 0 (primo, deinde, tertio etc.) are used if DIFFERENT actions 
are represented as being performed or ruffered by the SAME person in succession. But 
in this instance the forms in um (with deinde instead of téerum), may aleo be used. 
These adverbs are rendered by ‘first’, ‘ firstly’, ‘at the first place’, as: Tyrannus primo 
(or primum, but not primus) negare aliter urbem s8e mtirum, deinde Philoclem jussit 
etc., the tyrant first. (in the first place) said that he would not accept the city oth-rwise ; 
then he ordered Philocles etc. Liv. 32, 38.— Liqures primum (or primo. but not primi) in 
devios saltus recessérunt, deinde in vicos cuxtellaque sua dilapst sunt, the Ligurians first 
retreated into devious forests, and then dispersed in their hamlets and forts. Liv. 40, 47. 


_ Oss. 4. Instead of primus (in the adjective form), princeps is frequenily used. especi- 
ally in the meaning ‘foremost’. The ordinal expression * last’ (lastly, for the Jast time) 
is expressed by ultimus or postrémus. Ultimus is chiefly employed when the ordinal 
must take ADJECTIVE form according to ops. 1; postrémus is mostly used if the numeral 
must take the adverbial forms in vm or o according tooss. 2and 3. If the English ‘ first’ 
refers either to two persons (parties), or to two actions, prior is used instead of pri- 
mus, and the adverb prius takes the place of both primum and primo. Hannibal nrinceps 
in prelium ibat, ultimus conserlo pralio excedébat, Hannibal went into battle first (among 
his soldiers), and was the last to leave the field after the cloae of the battle. Liv. 21, 4.— 
Carniites principes ex omnibus bellum factiros pollicebantur, the Carnutes promised that 
they would take the foremost part in the war among all. Cues. B. G. 7, 2.— Rex 
pugna abstitit, the king gave up the battle first (there being only one more party to the 
action). Liv. 31, 17%7.— Legdti prius (inst. of primum or primo) Antiochum, dein Ptole- 
moeum adire juss sunt, the envoys were ordered to address first Antiochus, and then 
Ptolemy. Liv. 44, 19. 


Orgs. 5. A similar distinction as between primus and primum is made in the use of po- 
tissimus and potissimum (chiefly, see § 405), as Dux que dubia nisui videbantur, potissi- 
mus tentdre, the guide tried first and foremost (of the other soldiers) What seemed to be 
of doubtful strength for a foothold. Sall, Jug. 94, 2. ~ 

Oss. 6. If the ordinals refer to LOCALITY (a@é the first place), either literally, or meta- 
phorically (of paseages in books) the formsin um are phe excluded, and the adjective 
form of the accessory predicate is alone used (the forms ino being doubtful, there being no 
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vouchers for them at hand), as: Ut Miltiadis i: in pecile prima (not primum) eré- 
tur, that Miltiades’s picture was placed first (had the first place) in the picture-hall. Nep. 
Milt. 6, 3.— Alia prima ponet (orfitor), alia postréma, he (the orator) will place some of 
the points rst, and others last. Cic. Or. 15.— The words propior (nearer) and proximus 
(next) likewise denote order in respect to locality, but so as to refer to another place. 
They generally take the adjective fourm if they refer to the suBJEcT, and the adverbial 
form (in ws and e) if referring to oBpJEcTs, as: Jugurtha i el montem cum omni equi- 
@@lu suos collocat, Jugurtha arranged his troops nearer to the mountain (¢. e. being nearer 
to the mountain), having all his cavalry with him. Sall. Jug. 49.— Crassus proximus mare 
hiemarat, Crassus had had his winterquarters nearest to the sea. Ces. B. G. 3, 7, 2.— Ne 
propius castra moveret, lest he should move his camp nearer. Cues. B. G. 4, 9. 


1. Angustus primus omnium tigrim! Rome ostendit in caved? mansuefactum$, 
Plin. H. N. 1, 8, 11.— 2. Livius primus rogitus est sententiam. L. 37, 14.— 3. His dié- 
bus referébat* quidam, que primus quisque ex Romanis ducibus fecisset. Primus 
navali ve Dulllius vicit, primus Curius Dentatus in triumpho duxit® elephantos.Sen. 
Brev. V. 13.— 4. Primi Alexandrini legiti ab Ptolemzo et Cleop&tra regibus vocati sunt. 
Liv. 44, 19.— 5. Omnium natiSnum exterfrum princeps Sicilia se ad amicitiam populi 
Rom&ni applicuit®. Cic. Verr. 2, 2. 2.— 6. Rapuit? fatum Marcellum ad Hannibalem, at 
ex quo’ primus secunde® pugne gloriam ceperat!®, in ejus laudem postrémus Romand- 
rum imperatdrum caderet. Liv. 26, 29.—7. Tertius ad hos Favonius accesrit!!. Cic. Fam. 
8, 11.— 8. Legio Martia!? princep3s cum hostibus conflixit!S. Cic. Phil. 14, 14.— 9, Cum 
averétur!4 qne civitates liberandz esscnt, Thessalos primos omnium nominadvit con- 
sul. Liv. 32, 10.— 10. Hostis prior in castra copias reduxit. Ib. 44, 837.— 11. Consul re- 
gem equum constbat pridrem dicere!5, Ib. 32, 33.— 12. Leyvdtus omnium primum 
filium Scipidni sine pretio!® redditfirum regem dixit. Th. 37, 36.— 13. Pretor komanns 
epem factam hosti credidit, nihil se pridrem motirum!’, Tb. 40, 31.— 14. Preecdnes!8 
primos excivére!® Albanos. Hi, at regem audfrent, proximi constitére?®, Ib. 1, 28, 2.— 
15. Princeps in sen&tu ¢éerfium lectus?! est P. Scipio Africanus. Ib. 38, 28.— 16. Sex 
pretdresilloanno primum cre&ti sunt. Ib. 32, 27.— 17. Exercitns Asiatici primum lectos 
writos22 Romam advexérunt?3, Ib. 39, 6.— 18. Carthaginienses quod primo majorum 
sndrum fuisret, deinde ab Syphace ad se pervenisset, repetébant?4, Ib, 40. 47.— 19. Tem- 
porum divisio in cultfra agri in sex?® partIta est : primo preparandum?®¢ (est), secundo 
serendum?’7, fertio nutricandum?’, guarto legendum?®, guznto condendum®®, sexio pro- 
mendum?!, Varro R. R. 1, 37. 


Oss. 7. The English adverhe ‘ 2hally’, ‘entirely’, are sometimes expressed by the ad- 
verbs proreus and penitur, but more generally by the ADJECTIVE fofus, as Multitiido, no- 
wadrum rerum avida, Antiochi tota erat, the multitude, eager for a chanve of affairs, 
belonged wholly (entirely) to Antiochus, Liv. 35, 33.—Alone. both as an adjective and an 
adverb. is exprezxed by the adjective wnus or solus, as Antiyonus ex Philippi umicis unua 
éncorruptus permanserat, Antizonus alone among the friends of Philip had remained 
unbribed. Liv. 40. 54.—Quvum visum esset utilius solum quam cum altero regndre, when it 
secined more convenient to govern alone than together with another man. Cic. Off. 3, 10, 
41.—Both unus and solus are placed in the GENITIVE if they are combined attributively 
with possessives (§ 234, R. 9), as Qui de sud unitus sententid omnia gerit, who does every- 
thing according to his own opinion alone. Liv. 44, 22.—7ot med solius sollicité sunt causa, 
so many are solicitous alone for my sake. Tcr. Heant. 1,1, 77.—Jfedlius, as accessory pred- 
icate denotes ‘frequently’, as Marius nobilitdli multus ac ferox instdbat. Marius fre- 
quently and fiercely defied the nobility. Sall. Jug. 84, 1.— Qua (lingua) multa jam Ariovisius 
ulebditur, which lanvuage Ariovistus now frequently used. Cees. B. G. 1,47.—‘ Singly’, if 
Pid gaiean to plural subjects or objects, is mostly expressed by the adjective singuli, less 
frequently by the adverb singilldtim, as Sic ulciscar ea genera singula, 1 shall thus 
punish each of these classes singly. Cic. P. R. Qu. 9, 21. 


Oss. 8. Non, the particle of nezation, is frequently expressed adjectively in the form 
of an accessory predicate by nidlus, or, if not referring to persons, by nihil, as Sextus ab 


1 Tigris, a tiger.— 2 pit.— % to tame. 4 to enumerate.— 5 to parade.— ® se applicdre 
ad amiciliam, to join alliance with.— 7 rapere aliqguem, to hurry somebody.— ® The fol- 
lowing eum is the antecedent of ex quo.— ® asuccessful.— 1° capere ex aliquo, to gain 
from somebody.— !! accidere ad aliquem, to join somebody.— !2 the legion of March, 
called g0 in honor of the day of Cezar’s assassination (on the Ides of March).— !3 to 
fight.— 14 a@gere, to discuss the question.— 1§to speak.— 18 ransom.— !7 to undertake. 
— 18 herald.— 9 to calk out.— 2 consisfere, to place one’s self.— 2! legere, to cheose, 
— 22 lectus eridlus, a brazen couch.— 23 advehere, to import.— 24 to reclaim.— 25 divisio 
in sex partita est, the division is sixfold, consists of six parts.— 2° prepardre, to prepare 
the land.— 27 to sow the land.— 28 to cultivate the land.— 2° to reap the harvest.— 2° to 
store the crops.— 3' to market the fruits. 
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armis nullus disc2dit, Sextna docs not Jay down his arms. Cic. Att. 15, 22.—Ud@ quidem 
nocle nihil preterquam vigildtim est in urbe, aside from this, there was no watching on 
that night In the city. Liv. 3, 26,12. Here belongs, perhaps, the phrase * nihil impedio, per 
me licet. Tam not in the way (I have no objection), you (he, they) may do it’. 

Orns. 9. The English ‘likearize’, ‘also’. ‘at the same time’, are frequently expressed in 
the form of an accessory uredicate, either by é¢ ipse or by idem (in place of the adverb 
item), as Romani sein castra receperunt,; rer et ipse copias in castra reduxit, the Romans 
reCred to their camp; the king withdrew: hie troops diXercise to hig camp. Liv. 44, 37.— 
Oratio splendida et qrandis et eadem inprimis facéfa, a splendid and grand style. and at 
the same time especially witty. Cie, Brut. 79. 273.— Quid honestum est, idem est ut-le, what 
1g moral, is adxo expedient. Cic. Off.2.10. Et ipre is used if the samE predicate refers to 
DIFFERENT (logical) subjecta, and tdem, if DIFFERENT predicates refer to the saME 
eubject. 

1. Crear hac parte Galliw pacata!, totus et mente et animo in bellum Trevirdrum in- 
efetit?. Ces, B. G. 6,5.— 2. Et ci qui eaum negotium gerunt, et ei qui se fotos tradidé- 
runt voluptatibus, eentiunt®, sine amiciti& vitam esse nullam. Cic. Am. 23, 86.— 3. Soli 
omniunm ojdsif sunt qui sapientia® vacant® ; soli? vivant. Sen. Br. Vit. 14.— 4. Mihi 
semper uni magis quam universis® placére voluisti. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 16.— 5. Honestius® 
eum acrum vos universi!® qnam singuli possiderétis. Cic. Avr. 2,31.— 6. Omnes cives 
jneieant, civitdtis salitem cum untus med ealiti esse conjunctam. Cic. Vat. 3.— 7. Sulla 

n operibua!ll, in agmine!?, atque ad vigilias!® multus adesee colébat. Sall. Jug. 96, 3.— 

8. Philotimues non modo nullus venit, eed ne per litteras quidem certidrem me fecit 

quid egerit. Cic. Att. 11, 24.— 9. Sic tecum loquar ut misericordia permdtus esse videar 

que tibi nvlla debétur!4, Cic. Cat. 1, 16.— 10. Nikdd profecto rapis!§, Cic. Phil. 2. &— 

Il. Nihilne te pocturnium presidium Palatiil®, nth urbis vigiliv!7, nihil timor populi. 

nthil horum ora!® vultusque!® movérunt? Cic, Cat. 1, 1.— 12. Intervénit covitatio?® 

Locros urbem recipiendi, que sub defectidnem?! Italie et ipsa desciverat?? ad Poenos. 

Liv. 29. 6.— 13. Non omisére pugnam deserti?® ab Etruscis Fregelldui; sed postquam 

vulnerftos ambo consules vidére, tum et fpsi cum Crispino consule duGbue jaculis?4 

icto?5, et Marcello adulescente, saucio?® ¢¢ ipso, effugérnnt. Ib. 27, 27.— 14. Pugna&re 
et ipsi mihi placet. Ib. 44,39.— 15. Milites levem?7 et concureatérem?® hostem, cum 
procul missilibus?® pnena eluditnr’®, instabilem?! éundem ad comminus’? conscren- 
das manns, expulérunt loco. Ib. 27, 18.— 16. Indiicis?’ sermdnem** facétum35, me 
dicere svul@ére esse me Jovem, evndemnque dictitare8’® Minervam esse sordrem meam. 

Cic. Dom. 34,92.— 17. Nihil est liberale quod non tdem justum est. Cic. Off. 1. 14.— 

18. Necesse est, qui fortis sit, evwndem esse magni animi. Cic. Tusc, 3, 7.— 19. Mu- 

sici87, qui erant quondam ¢idem poéte, machinati®® ad voluptatem sunt vereum?? 

atqne cantum?®, Cic. Or, 3, 44. . 


Rem. 22. The Nouns used as accessory predicates, are mostly PERSONAL 
nouns, describing a person by his qualities (for inst. office, vocation, state of 
life, age etc., as rez, consul, obses, captivus, nuntius, senex, adolescens), and 
representing such qualities, not as inherent in the person (as in the appo- 
sition), but as existing only in regard to, and in coincidence with, the action 
expressed by the principal predicate. In English they are generally con- 
nected with the predicate by the conjunction ‘as’, or are expressed by 
means of adverbial phrases (in the quality, capacity of). Sometimes such 
personal nouns are rendered by nouns denoting the QUALITIES they ex- 
press, as puer, in his (my etc.) boyhood. 

Junius sedem Saliitis quam ccnsul voverat, censor locaverat, dicidtor dedicivit, J. de- 
_dicated as dictator the temple of Salus, which he had vowed as consul (in his consulship), 

1To subdue.— 2insistere in aliqutd, to apply one’s eelf to something.— *%to be of 
opinion.— ‘are at leisure in the proper senre of the word.— ®the study of wisdom.— 
*to apply one’s time.— 7 supply ‘ they’.— ®all the rest together.— ® The adverb is taken 
predicatively. § 552, oba. 2, The predicate must be rendered by a potential with ‘ would’. 
— 10a]] of you taken together.— 1! at the military labors.— 12 at the march.— !%at the 
guards, or posts.-— 34 debé/ur aliquid alicui, something is owing or due to somebody.— 

5 to be wise.— 16 The Palatium, one of the seven hills, was the quarter where most of 
the aristocracy had their seats.— 17 the sentinels in.— 1808, face.— 1®mien.— ?°then 
the idea struck him.— 2! desertion, defection.— 22 desciscere, to fall off, to Bo over.— *3 by 
although.— 34 dart. — 25 strack. — 26 wounded. — 27 nimble, agile. Transl. by a relative 
clause (who was).— 38a good skirmisher.— 2° miszile.— 3° to dodge.— 3! unstable.— 
82 comminus conserere manus, to fight hand to hand. Trane]. by a noun.— %% to intro- 
duce.— 34 remark.— 35 Lo er 36 to assert. — 37 musician. — °° machindri aliquid, to 
give to something a form adapted to.— 3° versus, poetry.— *° music. 
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and which he had built (ovine it on contract) as censor. T.. 10, 1.— Cato litteras Grocas 
senex didicit, Cato learned the Greek language in his old age (as an old man). Cic. Sen. 8. 


Ogs. More rarely non-personal nouns are used ag accessory predicates, as Cesari Gal- 
lia provincia obvénit, to the lot of Cesar fell Gaul as province. Sometimes accessory 
predicate-nouns are connected by comparative conjunctions (ut. tamquam, velut), if the 
connection of the noun with the main action is merely asswmed by the subject, as 
Mortem UT FINEM miseridrum exspecto, I expect death as the end of my miseries. 


Tac. H. 4, 58 — In place of nouns, absolute adjectives may be employed ax accessory 
predicates (Ex. 6). 


1. EHgo nec obses ut Romanis traderer. nec ut legdius mitterer Romam petii. Liv. 40, 
15.— 2. Juravit Labiénus se nisi! victérem in castra non reditdrum. Cres. B. C. 3, 87. 
— 3. Quicunque (whoever) bellum civtle optavit?, ewm detestabilem® civem reipublice 
natum (esse) judico. Cic. Phil. 13. 1, 1.— 4.C. Sempronius dixit. Awvium prope unum 
nuntium deléti exercitus (sui) Romam redisse. Liv. 26, 2.—5. M. Junius Sildnus pro- 
pieio: adjitor* ad res gerendas Scipidni a senatu: datus est. Ib. 16, 19.— 6. Si Romani 

oc cunctantur facere, brevi extorress rezno Ptolemeus et Cleonditra Romam venient. 
Ib. 44, 19.— 7%. Cetera® multitido, precipue qui gravidrum armorum erant, spectaldrest 
pugne etabant. Ib. 44, 4.— 8. Lao non eadem volo senex que puer volui. Sen. Ep. 61. 


. : aun argentique® usum, velut omnium scelerum materiam®, sustulit!® Lycurgus, 
ust. 3, 2. 


Rem, 23. All kinds of accessory predicates may have, as logical subjects, 
the TRANSITIVE objects of the verbs to which they are attached in which 
case they must agree with these objects in the same way as the complet- 
ing predicates of factitive verbs (§ 487). Almost all kinds of transitive 
verbs may take accessory predicates combined with their transitive ob- 
jects. Such accessory predicates may have a participial, an adjective, or a 
substantive form, the same as those which refer to the grammatical sub- 
ject of the sentence: 


Attalum aliquamdiu nihil agentem tenuére, they kent Attalus for some time inactive. 
Liv. 31, 15.— Multdrum te oculi non sentientem custodient, the eyes of many will watch 
you, without your being aware of it. Cic. Cat. 1, 2, 6.— Quod illum spolid/um stipatum- 

ue lictoribns vidéres, that you should see him despoiled, and surrounded with lictors. 
ic. Verr. 2,4, 40.—_Ceteros inermis Demetriadem remittit, the rest he sends back without 
arms to Demetrias. Liv. 39, 14.— Alterum vivum amavi, alternm non odi morltuum, the 

one I loved in his life-time, the other I do not hate after his death. Cic. Off. 3, 18, %73.— 

Oppressit igitur necopinantis ignarosque omnis Perseus, Perseus, therefore, overpowered 

them all without their ee sha or knowing it. Liv. 40, 57.— Neque enim Jiberum id 

vobis Philippus permittet. for Philip will not leave this free to you. Ib. 31, 6.— Quinc- 

tius deos festls ingriti Magnétum animi invocavit, Quinclius invoked the gods as wit- 

nesses Of the ingratitude of the Magnetes. Ib. 35, 31. 

Oss. 1. Grammatically this construction is the same as that with a double accurative 
after factitive verbs (§ 487, R. 74). But the accessory predicates do not complete the idea 
of the verbs with which they are combined by means of the unity of their logical eub- 
jects with the transitive objects of these verbs. There is hardly a transitive verb 
which might not be combined with an accessory predicate of ita transitive objecta. 
The most usual verbs which may be thus connected, are the same as may take parti- 
cipial gerundials (which are nothing but a species of accessory predicates, § 516), especi- 
ally verbs of motion (mitlere, ducere, reducere, dimitiere, remittere, agere. redigere), Tré- 


linquere, capere, tenére, opprimere, invenire, tradere, permittere, dure, damndre, assequt, 
obtinére, and @ yreat many others. 


Ons. 2. To the verbs which sometimes take an accessory predicate of their transitive 
objects belong audire and vidére, both of which are more generally constrned with 
an infinitive clause,as: Neque eum quisquam querentem audivit, nor did any one hear 
him inquire. Nep. Tim. 4 (instead of the more usual eum qiuerere, that he inquired). 
—M. Caténem vidi in bibliothéca sedentem, multis circumfasum Stoicbrum libris; I raw 
Cato silting in his library, suz7ounded with many books of the Stoics. Cic. Fin. 8, 2.— 
Subvenics si me herentem vides; You will come to my help if you see me faltering. Ib. 3, 
4.—Quis fe illis digébue sobrium vidit? Ib. Pis. 10.—IMm slipdium lictoribus vidéres. Ib. 
Verr. 2, 4, 40.—For nouns thus used as accessory predicater see Ex. 27. 20. 


1 Except.— 2to wish for.— ? detestable.— 4 assistant.— § Properly an adjective, * driven 
from the country’. It may be translated by exile.— ® ceteré is eometimes (rarely) 
used in the singular as an attribute of collective nouns.— 7 spectator.— § silver, —* ma- 
terial.— !° ¢ollere, to abolish. 
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Ons. 3. Transitive objects of the verb hahére freqnently take passive (periphrastic) 
participles as accessory predicates, in a signification quite similar to our active tenses 
ofthe verb with Aave, except that the Latin participle always denotes asTaTE. This form 
is remarkable because to 1t the use of ‘have’ as an auxiliary verb in the modern lan- 

uages Owes its origin, as: Portoria parvo pretio redempta habuit, he owned (had) the 
mposts, having bought them ata smal price, Ces. B.G.1, 18 (literally he had the imposts 
bought at a small price).— Equitatum quem coactum habébat, the cavalry which he had 
drafted. 1b. 1, 15 (pruperly meaning: the cavalry which he had as a drafted one, or hav-- 
tng drafted il). 

Oss. 4. The participles acceptus, datus, expensus, as accessory predicates of transitive 
objects, expressing values, of the verb referre or ferre, have a technical meaning con- 
nected with the Roman account-books. Account-books (¢abuwa@) were ured by all Romans 
who had any money transactions. Two books were kept, the one being called codex 
expensi or dati, where all charges against other parties were entered (expendere, to pay 
out); the other being called codex accepti, where the money due to others was put on 
their credit. (accipere, toreccive money). The act of entering was called referre (or ferre). 
Thus aliquid erpensum or datum referre (ferre) means to enter something as piven or 
paid to another (é. é. as due by him), to charge another with something. Aliquid accep- 
tum referre means to enter something (for inst. money) as being received by the party en- 
tering, who thereby acknowledged himezelf to be a debtor to that amount. Hence it is 
tantamount with ‘to owe pean a? to another’, as: Minus Dolabella Verri acceptum 
retwit quam Verres ci expensum tulit, Dolabella placed less to the credit of Verres, than 
Verres placed to his charge (charged him with). Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 39. Both phrases, aside 
from the account-books, are frequently used in the general meaning ‘ to owe’ or ‘to ac- 
knowledge to owe’ (acceptum ferre), aud to have a claim (expensum terre), as: Fuit nemo 
qui non mihi vitam anam, liberos, rempublicam referret acceptam, there was nobody who 
one ee u reads that he was indebted to me for his life, children, and for the repub- 

. Cic. . 2, 5. 


1. Histri Strabdnem in preetorio! instruentem? atque adhortantem suos oppressérunt. 
Liv. 41, 2.— 2. His di&bus audIvi quendam sapientem referentem que primus quisque 
ex Rominis ducibus fecisset. Sen. Br. Vit. 13.— 3. Cogam eum respondére, cur tot viri 
hunc unum non aut stanfem comprehenderint’, aut fugientem conseciiti sint. Cic. Ceel. 
28, 67.— 4. Epaminondas imperantem patriam Lucedemoniis relinquébat quam acce- 
perat servientem. Cic. Tusc, 2, 24.— 5. Atque hec non eo‘ dicuntur ut te oratio mea 
dormientem excitasse5, sed potius nt currentem® incitasse” videatur. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 
16.-- 6. Quod nisi® ita esset, nnnquam claros viros senditus vincfos hostibus tradidisset. 
Cic. Off. 3. 29.—7. Hoc ita comparadtum® more majorum!® erat, ne quis triumphdret nisi 
perdomitam)! pacatamgue provinciam tradidisset successori. Liv. 39, 29.— 8 Hunc lo- 
cum nobilitas preesidiis frmdtum atqnue omni ratidne!? obvalidtum'3 tenébat. Cic. Agr. 
2, 1, 3.-- 9. Brassicam!4 esto!® vel coctam vel crudam'6, Cato R R. 156.— 10. Dux Ro- 
m&nus in alas divisum socialem!7 exercitum habébat. Liv. 31, 21.— 11. Non erunt isti 
homines audiendi, si quando de amiciti&, quam nec neu!§ nec ratidne!® habent cogni- 
tam, disputabuni2°, Cic. Am. 15. 52.— 12. Verres erpensa Chrysogono servo sestertium?! 
rexcenta millia22, accepta pupillo?? Malleolo retulit, Tamen, sexcenta millia quum @e- 
cepia retuliseet, quingenta miliia rolita non sunt. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 36.— 13. Omnia mala 
que postea vidimus, si recte ratiocinabimur*4, uni accepta referémus Antonio, Cic. Phil. 
2, 22.— 14. Philippus rex milites suos insemutos?> ad Cynoxcephalas?* reliquit, Liv. 
36, 8.— 15. Consul interclfisit2?7 hostibus ad urbem iter, eamque vacuam?* cepit. Ib. 39, 
14.— 16. Consul milites usque ad tertiam digi horam quéééos in castria tenuit. 1b. 36, 23. 
— 1%. Marius dixit, si se consulem feciezet plebs, brevi tempore aut vivum aut mortuum 
Jugurtham se in potestatem populi Romani redactfrum?®. Cic. Off. 3, 20, 79.— 18. Cue- 
sar milites raros in muro dispOnit®®, Ces. B. C. 1, 27.— 19. Scipio ut tmprovidos incau- 
tosque (eos) opprimeret, sublatis?! anchoris’? ad hostem vadit3$, Liv. 22, 19.— 20. Sypha- 
cis conjux (wife) rezem socinm 4 nobis alienasse®® atque in arma egisse preecipilem 
dicitur. Ib. 30, 14.— 21. Decrétum est, invitwn ne quem militem veterem ducendi*® jus 
1 The preetorian tent.— 2 to draw up.— 8 to arrest.—: 4 to that effect.— 5 to arouse.— ® to 

run.— 7 to stimulate.— § if not.—- ® to establish.— 19 ancestors.— 1! perdomare, to con- 
quer wholly.— !2 by every means.— !3 obvalldre, to barricade.— 14 cabbage.— !§ From 
edere, the second form of the imperative being used, because the sentence contains one 
of the RULES laid down by Cato.— 16 raw.— 17 auxiliary (literally ‘ soctal’).— 18 practi- 
cally.— 1° theoretically.— 2° to discuss,— 2! Gen. plur. of the recond dec]. in wm, a» fur- 
ther below ‘ talentum.’— 22 For the use of the genitive plural of sestertium with miillia,. 
See R. 34, ons. 6.— 28 ward.— 24 rafiocindri, to reckon, to calculate.— 25 unburied.— 
26 Cynoscephale, the place of the renowned battle of FlaminTnus against Philip.— 27 to 
cut off.— 28 empty, P é. without a garrison.— 2° redigere, to bring.— ®° to dispose, tu 
distribute.— 3! to raise.— 32 anchor.— 33 to march by land.— %4 allied.— *5 to alienate.—- 
36 ducere, to compel a soldier to take part in a campaign. 
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esset. Ib. 31, 8.— 22. Privatis! quibusdam ex pecuniaé quam consulibus mufuam dede- 
rant, tertia pensio? debebatur. Ib. 31, 13.— 23. Pro impensis in bellum factis quinde- 
cim miliia talentum dabitis, quingenta presentia, et millia talentum per duodecim 
annos. Ib. 37, 45.— 24. Ismenias capitalis poenz? obsentes eos damnat. Ib. 42, 43,.— 
25. Incolumem te cito, ut spero, videbimus. Cic. Fam. 6, 6, 13.— 26. Hannibal hospi- 
talts# deos violate a Prusi& fidei festis invocans, poculum® cxhausit®, Liv. 39, 41.— 
27. Syphacis conjiigem, etiamsi? non patrem ejus imperaforem hostium viderémus, 
Romam oportet mitti. Ib. 30, 15.— 28. Varro denuntiadvit®, bellum arceseftum® in 
Italiam ab nobilibus esse, mansurumque in visceribus?® reipublice, si pluris Fabios 
tmperatores habérent. Ib. 22, 38.— 29. Cato quum multa excédens vité providit!!, tum 
quod te, Antoni, consulem non vidit. Cic. Phil. 2, 5. 


Rem, 24. Sometimes INTRANSITIVE objects take accessory predicates. 
This, most frequently, occurs with the ablative objects of the verb wéi, and 
with the dative objects of several verbs, as 


Galli administris ad ea sacrificia Druidibus utuntur, the Gauls use the Druids as min- 
tsters for these sacrifices. Cees. B. G. 6, 16.—Faciam ut aut vivo ant mortuo gratias avas, 
I shall cause you to be thankful to me either living or dead. Ces. B. C. 3, 101.—Pax 
Gods uate petentibua Corsis, peace was then granted to the Corsicans at their request. 

v. 42, %. | 


1, Cicero respondit, non esse consnetudinem populi Romfni accipere ab hoste armi&to 
conditidnem ; si ab armis discedere!? velint, se adjutdre utautur, legatosque ad Cresarem 
mittant, Cees. B. G.5,41.— 2. Lacesso!3 vos, in contidnem!4 voco! Populov Romano ais- 
ceptatore'® uti volo. Cic. Agr. 1, 7.— 3. Si heec populo Romano injuste imperanti accidere 
potuérunt, quid debent putare!® singuli!? ? Cic. Off. 2,8.— 4. Si jacens!® vobiscum aliquid 
ageret!® Antonius, audIrem?° fortasse ; stanéi?' resistendum est. Cic. Phil. 12, 2. 


Rem, 25. Accessory predicates are not only combined with FINITE verbs 
as principal predicates, but also with infinitives, participles and 
gerundials. The rules about the grdmmatical forms which accessory 
predicates assume in these instances are the same as those for COMPLETING 
predicates. § 463. 


Oss. 1. If an accessory predicate is attached to an object-infinitive, it is treated in 
every reepect, as if the object-intinitive were a finite verb, as: Hostes separatim ct divist 
opprimi possunt, the enemy may be overpowered separately and divided. Liv. 25, 38.—Con- 
vivam me tibi commitiere non ausus sum, / dared not entrust myself as aguest to thee. Ib. 
40, 9.—Antiocho reconciliatére pacis potius quam duce belli uté volumus, we will make use 
of Antiochus rather as a mediator of peace, than as a leader in war. Ib. 35, 44. 


Oss. 2. If an adjective, as an accessory predicate, is directly attached to suBsxEcT- 
INFINITIVE, itis generally changed into an adverb, according to R. 20, oss. 1, since there is 
generally no logical subject with which it might be made to agree. But sometimes it, is 
placed in the accusative of the masculine according to the rules for completing predicates 
(§ 463, 2), as: Si mori facitum (inst. of tact¢e) oportet, taceAimus, if it is our duty to die in 
silence. let us be silent, Liv. 40.9. If, however, in this construction the logical subject 
of the accessory predicate is added as an object of the impersonal predicate in the dative, 
it agrees with this dative object (§ 463, R.19). Such impersonal predicates are lécet, ne- 
cesse est, and some predicate-adjectives used impersonally (as for inst. diberum est alicui) : 
Postulavit consul ut triumphant sidi invehi licéret in urbem, the consul made the demand 
that it be allowed to him to enter the city in triumphal procession. L. 31, 20.—Ut sibi liberum 
esset vel ad bellum manenii vel ad pacem cedentz rem inclinare, that it might be free to him 
to direct the situation, either staying for war or yielding for peace. Ib. 32, 32.—If accessory 

redicates belong to objects of the SUBJECT-INFINITIVE, they are treated, as if the sub- 
yect-infinitive were a finite verb. Ex. 2. 


Oss. 3. Accessory predicates are sometimes attached to participles. especially in the 
construction of ablatives absolute. They are then placed, like completing predicates, in 
the ablative, as: Theoxena parvis admodum relictis omnibus (liberia) decessit, Theoxena 
died leaving all her children very small. Liv. 40,4.—Rarely accessory predicates are at- 


1 Private pereons.— ? installment.— 3 capitdlis pene,the same as capitis.— 4of hospi- 
tality.— ®cnp.—® to empty.— 7 even if.— ® denunfidre, to make the charge.— ° bellum ar- 
ceasere, to draw a war over.— 1° viscera pl. t. (presumed nominative: viscus, G. visceris), 
intestines.— 11 providére aliquid, to make provision, to provide for something.—!2 to 
lay down the arms.— !3 to challenge.— !4a meeting.— !% arbiter, judge.— 1° putdre aliquid, 
to calculaie on something, to expect something.— !7 single individuals.— 18 lying on the 
ground, humiliated.— 1° to transact.— 2° to listen.— 2! Supply ed as logical subject, 
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tached to attributive participles, or with participles that are themsclves acceasory predi- 
cates. They always, iu such tistances, agree with the governing nouns of the participles 
to which they are attached, and nav accordingly assume any of the five cases, as (a) Nom. = 
Pleriqne, precipites per vastam altitudinem prodapsi, exanimantur, the most are killed 
being headlong precipitated into the enormous depth. Liv. 38, 23.— (6) GEN. : Identidem 
Philippum species et umbrie insontis interempti filii agitibant, Again and again the 
dmage and shadow of his innocently killed son haunted Philip. Liv. 40,56.— (c) DATIVE: 
Extre sna secum efferentibus jussis arma adémit, he (ook their arms from them who were 
ordered toleave carrying all their property with them. Liv. 43.18. [This dative is directly 
dependent on the object-infinitive eetre, but it agrees with the governing pronoun eis of 
the participle jussis understood.]— (@) AccusaTive: Legati ordbaut sendtum ne in se 
dnnovios dedifos acerbius quam in host!s swvtret, the envoys asked the Senate not to be more 
cruel againsl then who had aurrendered without being quilly. than against foes. L. 39, 54. 

In the same way those accessory predicates are treated which are attached to @ERUN- 
DIALS, as [foc porco piaculo immotando, by sacrificing this hog as an expiation. Cato R. 
R. 139. See Ex. 14. 15. 


1. Cesar com exercitum ad pnenam adhortarttaur, imprImis commemor§&vit! testibus 
se militibus uli posse, quanto studio pacem petisset. Ces. B. C. 3, 90.— 2. Quibusdam 
aliis absentem carpere? imperatérem quan presentem mon€re melius visum est. Liv. 44, 
38.— 3. Quod vivit Antonius hodie, quod Lepidus ung est, quod exercitus habent non 
contemnendos, omne Cresari acceptum referre possunt. Cic. Fam. 10, 14.— 4. Dumnorix 
cupiditaite regni adductus, rebus novie studébat. et plnrimas civi/dtes suo beneficio’ 
habére vbstrictas4 volébat. Ces. B.G. 1,9.— 5. Exeules® frequentes Rhodios orafbant, ne 
urbem et vicInain® vibi et cognatam’ innoxriam perire sinerent. Liv. 3%, 17.— C. Legati 
affirmabant, se tacitos abiretn animo habuisse. Ib. 39, 54.— 7. Posse liberalit&te uti non 
spoliantem se pac mony pecunisz est fructus maximus. Cic. Off. 2, 18.— 8. Plane confi- 
teor fieri nihil poxse dementius quam scienfem in eum locum venire, ubi libertaétem sis 
perditdrus. Cic. Rab. 9, 24.— 9. Hannibal nihil majus precatur deos, quam ut incolumé 
cedere® atque abire ex hostium terra diceat. Liv. 26, 41, med.— 10. Rex non censuit incolas 
qguiétos in radicibus® montium geliddrum!” seden‘is frigne aut inopiam latdros. Ib. 38. 19. 
— 11. Gracchus milifes perpetrato!! esacro inermis redeuntis obtruncat!?, Ib. 23, 35.— 
12. Adler, pecunid mutud sump/d intertrimentum?)$ argenti explevérunt!4, Ib. 32, 2. — 
13. Hee manus?5, guié/o sedente rege ad Enipeum, agros nudare!® populando!? potuit. Ob. 
44, 27.— 14. Peto abs te ut tuam liberalitatem in me absente defendendo mihi prite- 
stes!8, Cic. Fam. 5, 9.— 15. Rempublicam Murene cupio tradere tnrcolumem)® ab tantig 
periculis defendendam. Ib. Mur. 37, 80.— 16. Cn. Fulvius, decem ex Campandrum 
humero jussis trermibus dedici ad se, in fidem omnls recépit. Liv. 24, 47. 


Ors. 4. In the same way as in the instances mentioned above, accessory predicates 
may be dependent on ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVES, OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES, as: Munes 
Virginie, mortue quam vire felicioris, tandem quievérunt; The departed spirit of Vir- 
ginia, happier when dead than when alive, rested at length. Liv. 3, 58.—At quem homi- 
nem, absentem, causa incovnita, condemnasti? Cujus absentis nomen recepisti (2. é. ad 
judicandum)? whose name did you receive in his absence (%. é. ‘ whom did you put to 
trial when he was absent’)? Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 45. . 


Rem. 26. ABSTRACT DATIVES (p. 83, J?. 84), and ABLATIVES of QUALITY 
(p. 80) are frequently used as accessory predicates; very rarely GENI- 
TIVES of QUALITY (p. 77) are used in this relation. With such datives, 
ablatives, etc., the PARTICIPLE of the copula must be understood. 


Oss. 1. Genitives of qnality are very rarely used as accessory ieee as: Novem 
annorum avobis profectus, post sextum et tricesimum annum redil. Liv. 30, 37; (Having 
departed from you at the age of nine years; analogous tothe ordinary predicate-genitive 
‘novem annérum eram’).—The ABLATIVE of quality frequently occurs in this form. as: 
Pari animo Lacedemonii in Thermopylis occidérunt ; With a similar spirit (7. €. being 
animated with a similar spirit or (eeing) the Lacedemonians fell at Thermopylae. Cic. 
Ture. 1,42, 101 (with a finite copula: Lari animo erant Lacedemonti).—Prandéte animo 
Jorti; Take your meal with courageous hearts (being with courageous hearts). Cic Ib. 


Ons. 2. The accessory PREDICATE-DATIVE (abstract dative, § 469) is far more frequent 
than the accessory eng al cere bag It is of the same nature as the predicate-dative 


with the copula, only that it is attached to principal predicates expressed by the verbs 


1To mention.— 2 to denounce, to abuse.— 3 favors.— 4 obstringere, to bind, to obhge.— 
8 ersul, an exile.— * neighboring.— 7 kindred. Transl. both co-ordinates by a com- 

ound: neighboring sister-city.— § to escape.— ® radices montis, the foot of a mountain.— 

° cold.— 1! to perform a sacritice.— !2 to slaughter.— !3 wear and.tear.— !4 to supyly 
— 18 band, body of troops.— }* to strip, — ‘7 to lay waste (supply ¢hem).— 18 to lend.— 
19 Incolumem is not to be connected with tradere, but with defendendam. 
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mentioned R. 23, ons. 1, the copula being conceived as a participle understood, as: 
Pausanias, quos Byzantii eeperat regis propinquos t2bi muneri mixit, Pauxanias sends to 
thee az a gift (being a gift) the relatives of the king whom he took at Byzantium. Nep. 
Pans. 8. 3, 1.— Pare Sabinis eunt auxilio, a part went as a help (being a help) to the Sa- 
bince. Liv. 2,53. Here belong the frequent phrases diem (alicui) colloguio dicere, to ap- 
point a day for an interview; aliquem (alicui) presidio relinquere, to leave somebody for 
protection ; aliquid pignori dare, to give something for security; aliquid alicut crimini, 
vitio, or probro dare, to impute some action to somebody ag a crime (Ex. 7.9). Frequently 
these constructions must be recast in rendering, as Fabio laudi non est datum quod pingeret, 
it was not considered a ground for praise that Fabius practised painting. Cic.Tusc. 1, 2, 4. 
The phrase locum castris capere, to select a place for a camp may be either understood 
as an accessory predicate-dative (supplying s#52). or as an ellipsis of a dative gerundial 
(castris faciendis), Here belongs the phrase recepiui canere, to give the signal for retreat, 
where smilitibus is either supplied or expressed. 


1. Tum quum rem! habébag, queesticulus? te faciébat attentidrem ; nunc, quum tam 
@quo animo bona perdas, sestimatiOnem$ te nullam putas accipere, quam me hospitio* 
recipias, Cic. Fam. 9, 16, 7.— 2. Si quid obtigerit5, equo animo paratique moriar. Cic. 
Cat. 4, 2.— 8. Igna&vi milites in proeelio nonnunquam infegro corpore re abjiciunt®, atque 
afflicti? et exanimati® jacent. Cic, Tusc. 2, 23.— 4. Oppidani preelium majére animo com- 
misérunt qnam sustinnérant. Liv. 44, 31.— 5. Cesarin animo habuit, conjuncto exercita 
cum Domitio per Dlyricum Jtalie subsidio proficisci. Cres. B. C. 3, 78.— 6. Quarta pars 
militum presidioimpedimeniis relicta erat. Ces. B. G. 5, 11.— 7. Ego etiam que tu sine 
Verre commisisti, Verri crimini datfirus sum. Cic. Cec. 11. 35.— 8. Virtus sola neque 
datur dono, neque accipitur. Sall. Jug. 85, 33.— 9. Vitio mthi dant quod mortem homi- 
nis necessarii® graviter!° fero. Cic. Fam. 11, 28, 2. 


Rem. 27. Often the form of the accessory predicate is borrowed to 
connect the idea of ¢goincident action with the adverbial relations of 
PLACE, TIME, and CAUSE. Hence this formis applied to adverbial clauses 
of all kinds to represent them as coincident with the main action. In 
the construction of ablatives absolute with present participles, adjectives, 
and nouns, the relation of the participle to that of the principal predi- 
cate is the same as that of an accessory predicate. 


Oss. Here belong, in regard to the relation of place, the expressions obvius, eublimis, 
pr 8, and the compounds with versus, as transversus and aversus, instead of the ad- 
verbial forms obviam, sublime, (capile premisso], (ransverso, ex averso ; as Adherbal Ju- 

irthe. obvius procédit, Adherbal marches to meet Jugurtha. Sall. Jug. 21.—Obvias mihi 
itteras mittas, send me the letters to meet me on my journey. Cic. Att. 6, 5.—Romulus 
sublimia abit, Romulus is borne upward to heaven. Liv. 1, 16, 7.— Cum cepit eos transver- 
808 agere ‘felicitas, when prosperity has beeun to drive them ‘across’ (f. e. from the 
straight road). Sen. Ep. 8.—Hoe toto prelio aversum hostem nemo vidére potuit. in this 
whole battle nobody could see any of the enemy * by the back’ or * turned off’ (é. ¢. the 
back of any one). Ces. B. G. 1, 26.—In regard to TIME, the participle natus, in the meaning 
old (§ 498, 2), must be considered an accezzory predicate (inst. of nafu, in regard to birth). 
In other relations the form of the accessory predicate (like that of the English participle 
absolute), is used when the connected action is meant tu convey more than one idea, so 
that the more definite forms introduced for expressing CAUSE, CONDITION, TIME, in the 
Sie case would weaken the meaning of the author. Hence it is very rare that these most 

requent constructions with acceseory predicates can be resolved into finite forms with- 
out impairing the force of the expression, although, generally, the one or the other idea 
must be considered as the prevailing one. Examples occur on every page of the Latin 
authors, as: Dumnorix petivit ut in Gallia relinquerétur, quod insuéius navigandi mare 
timéret, D. asked to be left in Gaul because he being unaccustomed to sailing, was 
afraid of the sea, Cres. B. G. 5,6. Here the accessory predicate insué(us is added as an 
explanation of his fear, not strictly as a cause. Thus in the following two sentences 
the accessory predicates nescius and insitum combine, the one a temporal and a conces- 
’ sive idea, the other a temporal and conditional idea, having at the same time the force of 
arelative clance: 


Serre, to bear with grief. 
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quo alitur degenerat, everything gennine crowa in its own home: transplanted to a 
strange soil, it degencrates to that by which it ia fed. Liv. 38, 17. 


§ 556. Aside from the form of an accessory predicate, the relation of 
coincident action is expressed OBJECTIVELY : 1) in the form of an ATTRIB- 
UTIVE PHRASE (rarely a mere noun) in the ABLATIVE, 48 magno clamore, with 
great shouting (the same as magnopere clamitans); 2) by a phrase or noun 
connected with the main action through the preposition cum (negatively 
sine), as aliquem cum frequenti assensu audire, to hear some one with fre- 
quent assent (2. é. frequenter assentans); cum exercitu advenire, to arrive 
With the army, t.¢. accompanied by the army, or accompanying the army ; 
sine ordine proficisct, to march without order, @. ¢. observing no order. 


Rem, 28. Attributive ablative phrases, expressing the relation of coinci- 
dent action, are of three kinds: 1) such in which the idea of coincident 
action is contained in the ATTRIBUTE, aS NUDO corpore pugnare, to fight 
with unprotected body (¢. ¢. without protection); 2) phrases in which the 
idea of coincident action is contained in the GOVERNING NOUN, as magno 
CLAMORE castra intrdre, to enter the camp with great shouting (i. e. clami- 
tans); 8) such phrases, in which neither the noun, nor the attribute con- 
tain the coincident action, the phrase being conceived as an object of an 
accessory predicate wnderstood, in which the idea of coincident action is 
contained, as: Omnibus copiis advenit (ACCOMPANIED by all his troops). 


Oss, 1. The first of these forms is the ABLATIVE OF QUALITY, used a8 accessory predi- 
cate, ax explained Rem. 26, oss. 1. Being grammatically a PREDICATIVE form (§ 466, R. 27), 
it does not properly belong to the objective forms of this relation. It is used when the 
cofncident action is attached to nouns expressing the eoul of the doer (animo forti), or his 
body, or parts of hie body. as Fabius nudis pedibue inambuldbat, Fabius waiked along 
with naked feet (instead of nudus pedibus). Cic. Fam. 10, 32 ; capile demisso terram in- 
t ur, they looked at the ground with their heads hanging down, Cvs. B. G. 1, 32; legaté 
capillo promisso ingreast sunt curiam, the envoys entered the senate-hall with disordered 
hair. Liv. 44,19. his form can never take the preposition cum (not cum nudis pedibus, 
cum capillo promisso or cum capite demisso). 


Oss. 2. The second of these forms, the action being expressed by the GOVERNING NOUN 
of the phrase, must primarily be considered as an ablative of means and instrament, the 
ganie as al) other adverbial relations expressed by the ablative, as: Maximo clamdore et 
Plausu Bruti memoriam equebatur, he expressed his feelinys in regard to the memory 
of Brutus with (by) the loudest shouting and applause. Cic. Phil. 10,4. Here the shouts 
and applause may be considered as the means by which the subject gave vent to his feel- 
ings; but frequently the relation of ‘ mcans’ is only an indirect one, passing over into that 
of coincident action, when the nonn (always a verbal noun) may be resolved into a present 
participle, as Legdli magno fletu a Cesare auxilium petivérunt, the envoys with great 
weeping asked help from Ceezar. Cres. B. G. 1, 22. So seddto gradu abire, to go away with 
a quiet atep. Liv. 25, 37 (i. e. sedate gradiens). This kind of phrases always aDMIT3 
the construction with the preposition cum, as magno cum strepitu egressi, having gone 
out with great noise. Cres. B. G. 2,11. Cum must be used if the noun has no attribute: 
Cum imperio in provinciam proficisct necease erat. to dope with ‘imperium’, t. e. being 
inverted with imperium. Cic. Fam. 3,2; but Consulart imperio proficisci (Ex. 8).—Cum 

_cructitu necabdtur. Cres. B. G. 5, 45; but Summo crucidtu periit. Cic. N. D. 8,33. Mere 
ablatives without an attribute must be taken as ablatives of means, although they may 
often be changed into accessory predicates without affecting the sense, as: Agébat auc- 
toritdte, agébat consilio (by authority, by plan). Cic. Sest. 40.—Contumacid adversus nobiles 
certdre (by defying the nobility). Liv. 9, 46.— Voluntdtein dicidnem venire, 1b, 29, 38.— Lege 
agere, Liv. 1,9; Cic. Verr, 1,45, =legis actidne agere, to sne by a * /egis actio’ (a form of pro- 
cedure in the old republican law. Gaj Inst. 4, 11).--But in a few CONVENTIONAL expres- 
sions, ‘mere ablatives’ denote coincident action, without the idea of instramentality: 
Silentio exercitum redicit. Cres. B.C. 2, 35 (so Ib. B. G. 7, 11; Liv. 21, 47).— Clamére provo- 
lant. Liv. %,%.—Claméore castra invadere, Ib. 5, 45.—Strepitu adventare. Sall. Jug. 53. 


Oss. 8. In the third instance of 2.28, the phrase is generally connected by cum 
(negatively by sine), as: Hasdrubal propediem aderit cum manu haudgudquam con- 
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temnendd, Hasdrubal will in a few days be present with a body of troops by no means 
to be despised, (i. e. accompanied by @ body of troops). Liv. 30, 7.—Cognévi ex eo te Ro- 
mam venisse cum febri, 1 learned from him that you had come to Rome with the fever 
(i. e. having the fever). Cic. Att. 6,9. But there are several exceptions to thie rule: 

_(a) Ifthe phrase may be conceived as an ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE with a participial adjec- 
tive (§ 535, oBs.), the preposition cum is frequently omitted. Here belong the majority 
of those phrases which formerly were explained by an ELLIPsis of the preposition cum, 
and which our present grammariaus generally represent as an ablative of ‘MANNER’, 
although they never denote a PROPERTY Of the main action, as: Ambiorix alias regidnes 
petivit non majore presidio quam quatuor, A. was fleeing to other parts with a retinue 
of no more than four persons (i. e. his retinue being not greater). Cres. B. G. 6, 43.—Clo- 
dius cum uxore vehehitur in rhedd, penulatus, magno et impedimento et muliebri comita- 
zu, Clodius drove with his wife in a carriage, wearing a wooden cloak, with a large 
luggage and a female suite (i. ¢. his luggage being large, and his suite consisting of 
females, Cic. Mil. 9, 28.) Here belong the different phrases with ‘agmen’, de=cribiug the 
movements of an army, or its condition on a march, as agmine quadrato uaccedere, to ap- 
proach in battle order (literally the army being squared, or arranged). Cic. Phil. 13, 8; 
2, 42; Sall. Jug. 105; agmine effaso abire, to march off with dissolved (spread out) ranks. 
Liv. 44, 89 ; citd/o agmine, by forced marches (the agmen being hurried). Liv. 25, 35.—So 
agmine infesto (§ 535, oBs.). Hence military language sometimes makes use of this form, 
in regard to army movements, even if the phrase cannot be interpreted as an ablative 
absolute, as Ingenti exercitu ab urbe profectus est, he marched from the city with an enor- 
mons army. Liv. 7,9. Thus sometimes omnibus copiis is used, instead of cum omnibus 
copiis, as _Hostes ad castra Cesaris omnibus copiis contendérunt, the enemy marched on 
Czesar’s camp with all their troops. Ces. B. @. 2,7. Generally, huwever, phrases of this 
kind take the preposition cum (cum omnibus copiis. Ces. B. G. 1, 26; 1, 38; Liv. 36, 26, 
and often). (0) If the object is DREss or APPAREL, {he phrase is more frequently used 
without than witha pean as vestilu humili atque obsoléto accubdre, to sit (lie) to 
table in a humble and old-fashioned dress. Nep. Ages. 8, 2.—Verres cum pallio purpureo 
(in a purple cloak) in conviviis ver<4tus est. Cic. Verr, 2, 5, 18.—(c) Here belongs the idiom 
* pace’ or bond venta tud (uliciijus) aliquid dicere or ‘ facere’ (= with your etc. leave): Pace 
tud dixerim. Cic. Tusc. 5,5, But also with cum; Ad Alpes cum bond pace (without oppo- 
sition by) Gallérum nervéenit. Liv. 21. 32. 


Oss. 4. If the coincident action denotes the errrct of the predicate, the nouns ex- 
pressing the effect (periculum, emolumentum etc.) are in the ablative, with or without cum, 
which is rendéred either by ‘with’ or ‘to’, as: Legati nuntiant majére periculo quam 
emolumento exercitum per invios saltus in Macedoniam inductum, the envoys report 
that the army had been gent to Macedonia through impassable forests with greater dan- 
ger than advantage (more to their danger than to our advantage). Liv. 44, 20.— Ptole- 
meus et Cleopatra Romam venient cum pudére populi_ Romani, Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
will come to Rome to the shame of the Roman people. Liv. 44, 19. 


Oss. 5. Besides the prepositions cum and sine, in with an ablative is sometimes used 
to exprezs coincident action, but only in a local, not in a metaphorical sense, as: Ob- 
viam ei fit Clodius expeditus, in eguo, he is met by Clodius, without encumbrance, on 
horseback. Cic. Mi}. 10, 28, In other relations the English in expressing coincident action | 
must be rendered either by the ablative or by cum according to the rules given above, 
as: he came in great fear, magno cum timore venit ; he came in tears, cam lacrimis; 
in a white cloak, cum albo pallio, or aldo pallio (not in timore, in lacrimis, in pallio). 


1, Lega&ti sordidati!, barbd? et capillo promisso, cum ramis’ oles ingressi curiam, pro- 
cubuérunt‘. Liv. 44, 19.— 2. Dixit Cato se legem hanc magnd voce et bonis lateribus 6 
stiasisse7, Cic. Sen. 5, 14.— 3. Fadius nudis pedibus, tunicd solatd®, manibus ad terzum® 
rejectis'® inambulabat!!, Cic. Fam. 10, 32.— 4. Dux Romanus peditum aciem instruc- 
tam!2 pleno!2 gradu in hostem indficit!$, Liv. 4, 32, 10.—5. Jucunda sunt que humdnd'4 
Sronte'5, certe!® lent, placiddque\? tribuuntur!®, Sen. Ben. 2, 18.— 6. Majores nostri ne- 
minem qui cum potestd/e)* aut legatidne?®® in provinciam esset profectus, tam amentem 2?! 
fore putavérunt ut emeret argentum ; dab&tur enim de publico22, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 5.—. 
%.C. Anicius, familigris mens, negotidrum sudrum caus& leg&tue2? est in Africam lega- 
tidne liberd?4, Cic. Fam. 12, 21.— 8. Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle, venisse hereditates 


1 filthy. <A filthy garb was one of the emblems of suppliants.— ? beard.— ® ramus, 
branch.— * procumbere, to fall on one’s knees.— § loud.— ® lungs.— 7 suadére legem, to 
speak in favor of a law.— 8 open.— ® the back.— 1®to throw (backward).— 1! to walk 
about.— 12 aciem instruere, to draw up an army in order of battle.— !2 plenus gradus, full 
step, é. e. speedy advance.— 13 to lead.— 14 kind.— 15 frons, forehead, face.— 1% at least. 
— plac 18 to give.— 1° potestas, the power of & civil magistrate.— 7° a commis- 
sion to transact business in the province.—?!insane.—?22 Supply erarium, pumile treasury. 
— 23 legdre aliquem, to dispatch somebody as a commissioncr.— 74 legatio libera, the char- 
acter of an ambassador, without performing any public business, The Senate often, 
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(heirships), qnim (chile) Asiam provinciam consuldri imperto obtinéres!, Cic. Flacc. $4.— 
9. Varus de tertil vigilid sé/enfio exercitum in oppidum redicit. Cas. B. C. 2, 34 — 10. 
Hasdrubal ac Mayo, preemissis Numidis, quam poterant mazime citdto agmine hostis 
requi ceepérunt. Liv, 25, 35.— 11. Tantus fuit terror militaum, ut quam Gajue Volusénus 
cune eguitdfu ad custra venisset, flidem non faceret? adesse cum incolumi Coesarem ez- 
ercifu. Cws. B. G. 6, 41.— 12. Beiitus est nemo qui e& lege? (in such @ condition) vivit 
ut non modo impfine. sed etiam cvm svnmd interfect6ri>3 glorid interfici possit. Cic. 
Phil. 14, 45.— 15. Nulla est altercatios clamorihus unquam habita majoribs. Cic. Brut. 
44, 164.— 14. Pontem Mulvium maqnuo comitdtu Allobrogum legiti ingredi incipiunt. 
Cic. Cat. 3, 2. 6.— 15. Quidam dixérunt, imperat6rem Roménom cum palliio crepidiaque* 
inambulire in gymnasio, Liv. 29, 20.— 16. Voluptas fingitur? pudcherrimo vesfitu® et 
ornilu® regdli in solio!® sedens, Cic. Fin. 2, 61, 69.— 17. Magno cum dolére parricida- 
rum}! elapsus!2 sum eis. Cic. Fam. 10, 23.— 18. Quorum consilia Ceeaarem a tanté gloria 
summeo cum terrdre hominum avocarint, exputdre!? non possam. Fam. 10, 24.—Comp. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 24; Ib. 2,4, 80; Liv. 44, 42. 


C. RELATION OF QUANTITY. 

1) Relation of Intensity. 
$5357. QUANTITY, as a grammatical circumstance, occurs either as 
DIMENSION, OF aS INTENSITY (DEGREE). The relation of DIMENSION is 
always an auxiliary of other relations, namcly those of SPACE, TIME, 
VALUE and WEIGHT. But in the relation of INTENSITY the idea of quantity 
is DIRECTLY applied to define those qualities and actions whose idea 


admits of an increase or diminution. 


Oss. 1. The question ‘when QUANTITY becomes QUALITY’ is an old metaphysical pro- 
Diem. In gramMak the relation of INTENSITY i8 the point where both relations meet. 
Intensity is the relation in which qualities and actions are determined, as it were, by 
measure and weicht. But in this relation the measuring is not determined by any meas- 
ure-units, as it is in all the applied relations of dimension, but by the one measure of 
the MIND, which in English is represented by the general noun ‘DEGREE’, and in Latin 
by the dignificant word * opus’ (see Rem. 29). ° 

Oss. 2. The relation of DIMENSION js one of the relations of MODALITY, being one of the 
kinds of modifving an action. But this relation has the peculiarity that it is always eub- 
servient to other relations. It would have been more philosophical to treat the relation 
of dimension in a separate chapter, comprising all its different applications to EXTENT 
(§ 198), PLACE (§ 548, R. 7%), TIME (§ 550) and VALUE (§ 559 foll.), which would have defined 
with greater clearness the grammatical forms employed in this relation. ‘These gram- 
Matical forms ure in many respects identical ; but at the same time they are different 
according to the nature of the relation to which they are applied. In pursuing, how- 
ever, this plan, it would have been necexsary to treat the subjects of time and place in 
different parts of the system, aside from other practical inconveniences of such an ar- 
rangement. Hence the relation of dimension has been assigned to different chapters. 
It only remains now to consider ‘quantity’ as a dimension of VALUE and WEIGHT (§ 559), 
and as the inner measure of actions, or a8 INTENSITY. 


§ 558, The grammatical forms which are uscd in the relation of inten- 
sity are 1) ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES in the ABLATIVE, containing the noun opus 
as governing word, and a quantitative adjective (§ 263) as attribute; 2) the 

- ABSOLUTE NEUTER forms of the quantitative adjectives ; 3) the ADVERBS of 
intensity ; 4) the COMPARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE DEGREES of descriptive 
adjectives (§ 285 foll.); 5) modal and comparative CLAusEs of intensity (p. 
635 foll.; p. 750. foll.) 
by courtesy, gave such a character to distinguished persons, who thereby enjoyed in 
the province all the privileges of real envoys or commissionere.—?! to hold.— ? fidem 
Facere, to make somebody believe eomething, to convince somebody.—* aslayer.— * alter- 
cationem habére, to havea quarrel.— ® the Mulvian bridge.—® crepida, a sandal.—? fingere, 


to represent.— ® dress.— ® royal state.— }° solium, throne.— 1 aseassin.— }2 e/abi, to 
escape.— 13 to make out, to guess. 
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Ge" Of these forms those marked No. 1. 2. 3. are treated in the following remarks. 
The comparison of adjectives has been considered in the first Part. The degrves of ad- 
jectives are one of the grammatical forms of ‘intensity’, since every comparative im- 
plies the adverb of intensity magix. and every superlative the adverb maxime. The dif- 
ferent forms of the CLAUSEs of Intensity are considered B. VI. 


Rem. 29. The ablative of the noun opus, analogous to all those general 
nouns by which the adverbial relation itself is expressed, as tempus, spa- 
tium, modus, causa, pretium, is attributively connected with the different 
forms of the quantitative form-adjectives 1) in the interrogative and rela- 
tive forms: guanto opere, how much (as a relative ‘ as’) ; 2) in the definite 
form: tanto opere, so much ; 3) in the indefinite form: magno opere, majore 
opere, maximo opere, summo opere, greatly, very greatly, in a greater degree, 
in the highest degree, and negatively non magno opere, little, very little, as 


Quantdque opere ejus municipii causa labordrem, tibi ostendi, and T have shown you 
how much I was working for this community. Cic. Fam. 13, 7.— Quodsi studia Grecérum . 
vor tanto opere delectant, sunt alia liberidra et transfisa latius, if the study of the Greeks 
delight you «0 much, I can mention other studies which are freer and of wider range. 
Cic. Rep. 1, 18.—Magndque opere abs te pelo, cures ut is hoc intelligat. and 1 ask you 
greatly (urgently) to take care that he may understand this. Cic. Fam. 13, 34.— Quo 
majore opere suadeo uti hec res aliquot dies hay hata s0 much more 1 advise that this 
subject De postponed for some days. Cato Orig. 5, in Gell. 6. 3, 14.-— Thais marimo te 
ordbut opere, Thais entreated thee most urgently. Ter. Eun. 3, 3, 26.— Quorsum recidat 
respomsum tuum non magno opere laboro, I little carc how thy answer will come out. 
Cic. Rosc. Com. 15. | 


Oss. 1. These expressions are frequently contracted into one word, and are then gener- 
ally considered as quantitative adverbs (corresponding to guamodo), as Perspicere vos 
certo scio, Siculis quantopere (or quanto onere) hoc expediat, I surely know you to under- 
stand how greatly expedient this must be for the Sicilians. Cic. Verr. 3, 87, 201 — Quid 
tantopere (or tanto opere) ae illo die cum parui vobis ? In what respect did I so greatly 
offend (what great offence did I commit) on that day when I obeyed you ? Cic. Sest. 69. 

Ons. 2. The quantitative adjective ‘unfis belongs tothe INDEFINITE form, if the quanti- 
tatives are classified according to their NUMERAL Character. But since all quantitatives are 
indefinite by their nature. qualifying the abstract idea ‘amount’, Canéus may be considered 
as the ‘ DEMONSTRATIVE among the quantitatives’, and be assigned to the DEFINITE form. 


Oss. 3. For the relative force of guantopere see R. 31, oss. 6. 


Rem. 30. The ADVERBS Of INTENSITY are 1) the interrogative and rela- 
tive guam, how (as, when used as a relative); 2) the definites fam, so; adeo, 
80, 80 much; eo, to such a degree; 3) the indefinites valde, admodum, vehe- 
menter, verv, very much, exceedingly, intensely; magis, more; mazime, 
most; nimis, too, too much; satis, enough, sufficiently; paruwm, not 
enough, too little; guamovis, how (much) soever. 


Oss, 1, The adverhs safiz and poe are also used as predicate-adjectives; but their 
nature is different from that of the neuter adjectives enumerated R. 31; hence they 
are better classified among the adverhs, 


Oss. 2. Quam is used as the general interrogative adverb in all relations of DIMENSION 
in connection with the adjectives or adverbs denoting the relation to which dimension is 
applied (quam latus, quam longe, quam diu, quam moz etc.). In the relation of INTENSITY, 
direct interrogations chiefly occur in the comics, as: ME. Quam mox mi operam das ? LE. 
Hem optime, quam dudum tu advenisti 2? ME. How soon will you attend me? LE. Strange 
question ! How long ago did you arrive? Plaut. As, 2, 4,43. In exclamatory sentences 
(which have the same grammatical form as interrogative sentences), and in interrogative 
CLAURES, the interrogative adverbs and adjectives of intensity are often used, as Quam 
Gifficilis est virtiitis diuturna simulatio! How difficult is a long-continued show of vir- 
tne (to wear for a long time the mask of virtne), Cic. Att. 7%, 1, 6.—Quamnt sint mordsi qué 
amant vel ex hoc intelligi potest, how wayward those are who love, may be seen from 
this. Cic. Fam. 7, 15.— Quam is generally used with adjectives only, or with adverbs, but 
not with verbs, except sometimes with velle and cupere, as: Quam velim eliamnune tn 
provincia mordri! how do I wish to reside still in the province! Cic. Att. 7, 1,5.—Quam 
cupiunt lauddari, ut pudet vinci! how they wish to be praised, how they are ashamed of 
being defeated! Cic. Fin. 5, 22. 


- 
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. OBs. 3. Sometimes quam and quantum, in connection with adjectives and adverbs, by 

an ellipsis of the predicate proper, have the meaning ‘very’ (mirum quam = mirum est 
guaum, comp. mirum ni, p. 708). Thus occur mirwn (mire) quam, sane quam, nimium 
quantum, in the meaning ‘éecceedingly’, ‘remurkably’: Mirum quam inimicus ibat. he 
went inan exceedingly inimical temper. Cic. Att. 13, 40.— Mire guam (remarkably well) 
Academic usus me delectat. 1b.1, 11.—Differt inter honestum et turpe nimium quantum, 
there is an enormous difference between moral and immoral. Similarly: 4 cornu summo 
rami quam late (remarkably wide) diffunduntur Ces. B. G. 6, 26.— Quam in composition 
with per (OBs. 7) is a synonym of valde; Perqguam grane est dictu. Cic. Planc. 6.—In com- 
position with vis it means ‘however much’. See p. 643 foll. 


Oss. 4. Tam and adeo differ 1) from each other ; 2) from sic and éfa ; 3) from tantopere 
and fantium (ave R. 31, obs.6.). (@) Tam qualities ADJECTIVES, being rendered by so ; 
adeo qualifies VERBS, ADJECTIVES. and PREDICATE-NOUNB;: tantum qualifies VERBS only 
and tanfopere qualities predicates of any kind: Quis unguam tam crudélis fuit, who | 
was ever so crucl? Cic. Sext. 14. 32.— Vultu adeo modesto, with so modest a look. Ter. 
Andr. 1, 1, 92.— Neminem adeo infatudre potuit ul e& nummum ullum crederet, he could 
infatuate nobody so much as to lend him even a sesterce. Cic. Flacc. 20, 47.— (6) Zam (not 
adeo, sic, ita. tantopere cr tantum) is used before adjvctives to exprexs the English ‘so’ if 
it has the meaning of ‘ very’, denoting that the quality indicated by the adjective, is noto- 
riously sO as represented, as Si gui istum tot, tantis, tam nefariis sceleribus coopertum 
liberdrint, if any (of the judges) should acquit him who is charged with so many, 80 
great, and s0 heinous crimes. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 4.— Cum circumsessus a tam illustri 
civildte sis. when you were besieged (in your house) by eo renowned a community. Ib. 
32.— (c) Tam (not adeo, ita, or sic) expresses the English ‘so’ referring to a compara- 
tive clause or phrase with ‘as’, which in Latin is introduced by gvam, as: Nihil est tam 
(not adeo, sic or ita) periculdzum quam tacére adversarios, nothing is so dangerous as 
that one’s adversaries should be silent. Cic. Verr. 2.1.9. If both compared members 
of the period are substantives both fam and quam are rendered by ‘as’: Zam sum mi- 
sericors. judices, quam vos, I am as teiderhearted aa you are, O judges. Cic. Sull. 31. If 
tam is followed by guam, it in used even before verbs, and can be neither replaced by 
adeo, nor by sicand tifa, as: Vellem tam domestica ferre posse quam isla contemnere, I wished 
I could bear our domestic affairs so well, as I can disregard those things. Cic. Att. 13, 
2().— (d) If the English ‘so’, qualifying an adjective is followed by a That-clause* either 
tam or adeo (sometimes, but rarely, ¢/@ or sic) is used, the conjunction that being ren- 
dered by ut» Neqgue cum id faciebimus tam erdmus amentes ut explorad/a nobis esset viclo- 
ria, nor were we, while doing this, so foolixh that we should consider victory as certain. 
Cic. Fam. 6, 1.— Adeo est mihi invisus ut etc., he is so odions to me that etc. Cic. Fam. 
10, 31, 2.— Sic copidse in provinciam profectus erat ut domi nihil relinqueret, so abui- 
dantly furnished did he depart for the province that he left nothing at home. Cic. Verr. 2, 
1, 36. See R. 15, oBs. 3.— (e€) Adeo properly means ‘fo such a degree’, the same as eo, 
and hence has a greater emphasis than tam. It is more frequently employed than tam 
in direct questions, and taker, then, the first place with the enclitic ne, in which position 
it may be fev ced by tfane (R. 15, oBs. 3), as Adedne me injustum esse existimasti ut tibi 
srascerer, did you believe me to be so unjust as to be angry with you? Cic. Fam. 7%, 13.— 
(/) Neither adeo nor tam can be used to express the Englieh so in the relation of MAN- 
NER. If ‘so’ has the meaning of ‘manner’ (in sucha manner, éhzs), it is either expressed 
by sic or t/a (see R. 15, Obs. 3.). For the use of eo see R. 5, 4, (a). 


Oss. 5. Tam and quam are frequently blended (a) with the numeral multi into toé 
and quot ; (b) with the quantitative adjective mium into tantum and quantum ; (c) with 
the descriptive adjective magnus into tanius and qguantus. See § 257; § 263 ; § 266. 


Oss. 6. Valde and admodum are synonyms, being used both before adjectives and 
verbs. They are, accordingly, rendered either by ‘very’ or by ‘ very much’. Vehemen- 
ter (adverb of vehemens) is more emphatical than either, corresponding to our exceed- 
ingly or extremely. It is used beforea secre and verbs. rat admodum amplum et éx- 
celsum signum, it was avery large and high statue. Cic. Verr. 34.—Philotimi littere me 
admodum delectarunt, Philotimns’s letter has very much delighted me. Cic. Att. 7, 23.— 
Rem te valde bene gessisse rumor erat, the rumor was that you had been very prosperous. 
Cic. Fam. 1, 8,7.—° Inhibére illud tuum, quod mihi valde arrtserat, vehementer displicet, 
that word ‘ éhibére’ of thine, which I had liked very much, displeases me (now) exceed- 
ingly. Cic. Att. 13, 21. Instead of vehementer the expression efiam atque etiam (which 
also means again and again) is frequently used, generally conveying the idea ‘ur- 
gently’, as etiam atque etiam rogo te, 1 ask you most urgently. Cic. Fam. 18, 5.—Admo- 
dum nihil, or nihil admodum means ‘ almost. nothing’. 


* In place of a That-clause the English frequently employs the construction with as and 
an infinitive (so as to). This construction has no comparative force, and cannot be ren- 
dered by guam. See the example under No. (e). 
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Oss. 7. Per, in composition with adjectives. adverbs (also with quam, Orns. 3), has the 
meaning of valde (P.I., p. 221). Sometimes it is thus used as a separate word (in tmesi), 
as: Per enim magni estimo, I value it very highly. Cic. Att. 10,1, 1.—Dixit, per fore 
accommoudd‘um tibi, he said it would be greatly convenient to you. Ib. Fam. 3, 5, 3. 


Rem, 31. The quantitative adjectives used to express the relation of in- 
_ tensity, must be considered as ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES IN THE NEUTER GEN- | 

DER (§ 358), with which a general noun representing the idea of quantity is 
understood. This noun may be conceived as corresponding to the En. 
glish noun ‘amount’, which sometimes is expressed by copia (tantum = 
tanta copia). The adjectives, thus used, (always in the singular) occur either 
in the form of the accusative, or in that of the ablative case. The accu- 
sative is analogous to the accusative of EXTENT (R. 7, ons. 2), while the 
ablative is that of DIFFERENCE. The quantitative adjectives thus used are: 


1) INTERROGATIVE and RELATIVE forms: Quantum, how much, and guanto, how 
much, by how much; guantumvis, however much.— 2) DEFINITE form: lantivm, so 
much; fanto, so much, as much, by so much ; fantundem (corresponding to idem), 
just as much (without a form in 0).— 3) INDEFINITE form: aliquantum and aliquanto, 
somewhat, a little, considerably ; mudtum and mito, much ; pauum and paulo, a lit- 
tle; plvs (without an ablative form), more; plurimum, most (plurimo only in relation 
to price and value) ; numium, too much (nimio after comparatives, = guam nimium). 


Oss. 1. Whether the quantitative adjectives, enumerated above, are called ‘ adverbs’, 
or ‘abvolute adjectives with an adverbial force’ is a mere difference in terms. But that by 
the Latins they were considered and fet as absolute adjectives appears not only from 
the two form-in wm and 0, but alzo from their nse as ACCUSATIVES and RaL AGI VER of space 
and time (R. 7, oBs. 7,2; R. 13, 2), which are wholly analogous to * accusatives and ablatives 
of intensity’, as Quinctius, lantum Thebis mordtus quantum casus coégit, Elatéam redit, 
Quinctius, having tarried at Thebes so long as the case demanded, returns to Elatéa. 
Liv. 33, 2.—Antiochus tantum progressus e castris est ut dimicatirum apparéret, Antio- 
chus came forward from the camp so far as to make it apparent that he was willing to 
fight. Ib, 27,39. In the first sentence fanium is an accusative of the Length of Time (R. 14) 
and in the last sentence it is an accusative of Distance (R. 7, ops. 3). The adverbial 
accusatives of intensity (whether called absolute adjectives or adverbs) muxt be distin- 
guished from the ¢ransilive accusatives of quantitative adjectives used absolutely. both 
having the common feature that they. are conceived as attributes of the same governing 
idea (amount, orintensity). In many instances this distinction is plattls as in the phrases 
mulitum perferre, multum audére, to bear much, to risk much, where evidently multum 
is the transitive object of the transitive verbs perferre and audére*. On the other hand, 
in the phrases aliguem multum diligere, to love somebody much: plurimum interest, it 
is very important ; nimium nocet, it injures too much, the quantitative adjectives mau- 
tum, plurimum nimium are objects of intensity. Often, however, the difference 
is less evident, especially when the governing verb is differently conceived and con- 
etrned in English. Thus quantitative adjectives are frequenuy used as objects of posse. 
These must be considered as transitive objects (see § 490, R. 82). while in Envlish they 
take an adverbial form, as: Gratid tantum possumus quantum victi, as for influence we 
are as powcrfal as the vanquished can be. Cic. Fam. 4, 7.—Qui apd me plurimum pos- 
sunt, who have the greatest influence with me. Cic. Rosc. Ain. 1**. Here belonys the 
phrase alicui multum (plurimum etc.) tribuere, which means ‘to esteem highly one’s 
opinions, or to have great deference for somebody’, as Hi plurimum tribudmus a quo plu- 

mum diligimur, we should esteem him most highly (or ‘should have the ereatest defer- 
ence for him’) by whom we are loved most. Cic. Off. 1, 15.47. Here plurimum is a transi- 
tive object of the verb ¢ribuere, whether rendered adverhially or by a trancitive object. 


Oss, 2. The forms in um of the quantitative adjectives, including the comparative ad- 
jective plus, cannot be used to qualify ADJECTIVES, but only to qualify verbe,t except 


* When the quantitative adj-ctives are used as transitive objects, the plural neuters 
may always be used in place of them (multa perferre, miulta qudére). Many gramma- 
rians maittain that there is a great difference between midta and mu/tum perferre. This 
difference is merely imazinary, The difference begins only at the point where the quan- 
titatives have an adverbial force.—** That these are transitive accusatives is proved by 
the fact, that posse ia construed with accusatives not belonging to quantitativer, as: 
Quod poterant, id audébant. Cic. Quint. 2, 1.—+t This is an evidence that the Latins did 
not feel these quantitatives as adverbs, but as accnaatives. Else there would have been 
no reason to exclude them from qualifying adjectives. 
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nimium, which is ured with the force of nimis, both before adjectives and verbs, as né- 
minum multi, too many, Cic. Clu. 46. In place of the other quantitatives, the adverbs 
mentioned R. 30 must be nsed to qualify adjectives, as guam dificilis, how difficult (not 
quantum difficiliay : tam inadlens (not tanta inzolens); valde ingenidsus (not multum in- 
geniosus) 5 magix idonens, more adapted (not plus idoneus) 5 macime (not plurimum) la- 
Goriosig, The forms with opere (R. 20 are used syuonymously with the accnsative (ad- 
verbial) forms of the quantitatives, They qualify predicates of all kinds, but cannot be 
connected with attributive adjectives. With some verbs the forms in opere never occur. 
Thus vadére, to be strong, to be powerful, to be worth, always takes the forms in um, not 
those in opere. Ex. 11. 


Oss. 38. The forms ino of the quantitatives are need before COMPARATIVES, and with 
euch verbs as imply a comparative (as prrestdre, to be superior)*, as: Quanto (not n- 
bon, wor quam, nor guantopere) Stoici melius, qui a vobis reprehenduntur, how much bet- 
ter are the Stoics who are censured by you’ Cie. N. D. 1, 44.—Sic ille multo sceleratior 
et nequior quam Hadrifinus, adigvanto etiam felicior fnit, thus he was much more villain- 
ours and wicked than Hadrianus, and also @ good deal luckier. Cic. Ver. 2, 1, 27.— Muto 
mihi presiat in eandem recidere fortdnam, qtam etc., it is much more preferable to me 
to relapse into the same sitnation than etc. Cic. Sess 67, 146. More rarely the forms 
in o are applicd to BUPERLATIVES, as multo ex maxrimd parte. by far for the yreateat part. 
Cic. Verr. 2. 1,16. The most. usual adverb of intensity which is connected with super- 
latives is donge, as: Apud Helvetios longe nodilissimus tuit Orzetorix, among the Helve- 
tians Orgetorix was far the most distinguished man. Cies. B. G.1, 2. For the meaning of 
quam with superlatives see ops. 6.—All form-adjectives, qualifying comparatives, assume 
a qilantitative character, and must take the ablative form of the neuter, aa nihilo magis, 
no (by nothing) more; eo magis (with the force of tanto magia), the more, so much more. 


Oss. 4. The English ‘as much‘ after cardinal adverbs (/20ice, three times as much etc.) 
fa expressed by favto after the Latin cardinal adverbs, as Bis tanto valeo quam valui pri- 
va. I am worth twice as much 4&8 before. Plaut. Merc. 2, 2, 26. More rarcly the accusa- 
tive forms are used, as Series fantum quam quantum satum est ablitum est ab aratoribua, 
sic fimes as much as was eown was taken from the farmers. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 43.—The En- 

lish ‘as much more’ or ‘as much agaim after cardinal adverbe is expressed by tanto 
(onieitned eo) with amplius or plus, as Quingutes tanto amplius quam ei licitum erat civi- 
tatibus imperdvit, he taxed the cities with five times as much again as he was 
allowed. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 97.—Instead of dis tanto the form altero tanto is often used, as 
Via altero tanto longtirem anfractum habébat, the road was twice as long (literally had 
a ‘round about’ twice as long). Nep. Eum. 8. 


Oss. 5. The English ‘dé/(le’ as adverb of INTENSITY (opposed to ‘much*) has no direct 
ee in Latin, the quantitative pawdum meaning ‘4 little’, and parum, Too littlet. 
This adverb ix generally expressed by connecting a vegation with the different equiva- 
lents of much, as non maqgnopere (R. 29, last example). non multum, minime multum. 
Thus ‘as lif/tle ax" is yenerally expressed by non magis quam (§ 412). Sometimes ‘how 
little’ and ‘ro little’ are expressed by qguantulus and tantulus, as guantulum judicdre 
possumus, ne little as we can judge: Cic. Verr. 2,3,1. Zantulum mostly corresponds to the 
English * ever go little’, as st tantulum modo interest, if there is ever go little difference. 
Cic. Leg. 1, 12, 34.‘ iow little’ is generally expressed by guam nihil or quam non, as 
Quam id te non dectbat, how little was that becoming to you! Cic. Phil, 2,8.—Quam 
nihil erplicas, how little do you explain ! Cic. Att. 9, 2.—' So little’ is expressed by adeo 
non or adeo nihil, as Manlius adeo non tenuit tram, ut gladio cinctum se in senatum venti- 
gum diceret, Manlius controlled his anger so little that he said he would come with his 
sword into the senate. Liv. 8, 5.—H&e adeo nihil movérunt quemquam, ut etc., this had so 
little effect on anybody that etc. Liv. 3,2. For the particulars in the use of non magis 
quam, and non plus quam, in the meaning ‘ as little’, see p. 757 foll. 


Oss. 6. The relative use of the quantitative adjectives and adverbs (quantum, quam, 
quantopere) is confined to COMPARATIVE CLAUSEs, which are nothing else but ‘ relative 
clauses’ applied to the relations of manner and intensity. The antecedents of the quanti- 
tatives of the relative form are 1) in the comparative clauses of * difference’ the COMPARA- 
TIVES of adjectives, in which instance guam (than) is used as relative word, passing over 
into a conjunction. See § 294 foll.— 2) If the com paricon ia one of equality, the antecedents 
are lam, tantum (tanto), tantopere, tantundem. The relatives, which are always rendered 
by ‘as’, almost alwaya take the same form as the antecedents. To fam corresponds 


* The comparative plus and the superlative plurimum, of course, cannot be used to 
intensify coMPARATIVES. Hence they have only ong form. Nimo, in this respect, 
has the same nature as plus and plurimum, but it is used in connection with com- 
poe in place of guam with a positive, as nimio plus, more than too much. Plant. 

acch. 4, 4, 21.—t Sometimes, but very rarely, the quantitative parum, in classical lan- 
gauge occurs with the meaning ° little’. 
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que » to tantum, quantum ; to tanto, quanto, and to tantopere, quantopere : Neque enim 
nto opere hanc a disputationem desiderdbam, quanto opere ejus in ca is oratione 
delector, for I did not desire ao much this discussion from Cragsus, as I am delighted by 
the langnage (he uses) in his pleadings. Cic. Or. 1, 35.—Si me amas tantum quantum pro- 
Jecto amas, if you love me so much, as you indeed do. Cic. Att. 2,23. For examples with 
tamquam, see R. 30, ops. 4.— Tantundem ia followed by quantum, as taniu capil 
uantum omnes herédes, he receives as much as the other heirs. Cic. Leg.2,19. Tanto 
efore comparatives takes guanto vary qued) as a relative, which often, (as in English) 
is placed BEFORE the antecedent tanto. Both tanto and quanto are rendered ‘the,’ as: 
Quanto erat gravior oppugnatio, tanto crebribres nuntii ad Cesarem mitiebantur, the more 
serions the siege was, ‘he more frequently messengers were sent to Cesar. Ces, B. G. 5, 
45. Instead of tanto the ablative nouter eo (of is) may be used, which takes either quo 
or quod as a relative (eo magis quod, or eo magis quo, the more ag). Peculiar ia the con- 
etruction of the relative quantitatives m and quantum with e, corresponding to 
the English ‘as much as f can’, or ‘as diligently (or any other adjective) as IJ can’. The 
definites cam and tantum, in this instance, are always omitted, and the, adjective or ad- 
- verb which is qualified by the relative takes the form of a superlative, as voce quam 
ssum maxima with the loudest voice I can, with the loudest voice possible, with as 
ond a voice as I can. Cic. Dom. 86.— Quanto maximo possent impetu ineurrere jussit 
Fabius, Fabius ordered them to advance with the greatest impetuosity they could (with 
as great impetuosity as they could). Liv. 10,29. The verb posse is frequently understood, 
as Commodissimum est quam laxissimas habére habénas amicitie, it is most convenient 
to hold the reins of friendship as loosely as possible. Cic. Am. 13.--Quantum is used, 
with relative force, in inserted clauses in the meaning ‘as much ag’, ‘ as far as’, analogous 
to ut and quemadmodum (R. 15, oBs. 1 and 2,) as Hac lex Attico nostro non placet, quan- 
tum ex vultu ejus intelligo, this law does not please our Atticus, as much as I see in his 
face. Cic. Leg. 3, 16, 37. 


Oss. 7%. The nenter absolute adjective summum (irregular superiative of superus), in 
some of its meaninge, may be considered as a quantitative adjective (summus having 
frequently the force of maximus). In classical language it meaus either ‘ at the utmost’, 
or ‘ at the farthest’, as Uno, aut summum altero prelio, caput Italie in potestale habiti- 
ros, by one or, at the utmost, by the second battle they wonld have the capital of Italy 
at their mercy. Liv. 21, 35.— Respondit Clodius, Milinem triduo aut summum quatriduo 
peritirum, in three or four days at the farthest. Cic. Mil. 9.—The adverb summe is used 
as synonym of plurimum or maxime: Vidi te semper summe diffidere; I saw that you 
always were exceedingly distrustful. Cic. Fam. 4, 7, 2.—It is also used before apJEo- 
TLVES to denote an unusually high degree: Hoc non potest mihi non summe esse jucundum, 
this must be exceedingly pleasant to me. Cic. Fam. 13, 18, 2. 


1. Dici vix potest, guanéopere gaudeant hominesin municipiis!, ut ad me concurrant?, 
at andfre cupiant verba’ mea de morte Coesaris. Cic. Att. 14, 6.— 2. Vidétis quanto se 
opere custodiant* bestie, ut in pastu® circumspectent®, ut in cubilibus’ delitescant?. 
Cic. N. D. 4, 49.— 3. Attici quies éantopere Ceesari fuit grata® ut victor quum privatis!® 
pecunias imperaret, huic molestus!! non fuerit. Nep. Att. 7.— 4. Tanto opere justitia 
apud majores nostros culta!? est. ut ei qui civitdtes in bello devictas in fidem!5 recepis- 
sent, eirum patrOni!4 essent. Cic. Off. 1, 11.— 5. Quis nos magno opere attendit!® un- 
quam in hoc genere causdrum!®? Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 10.— 6. Heec res, etiamsi lex non 
eszet!?, magnopere vitanda fuit. Ib. 2,1, 42.— 7%. Hec sunt vitia!® exordidrum?® quse 
summopere vitaéri_oportébit. Cic. Inv. 1, 18, 26.— 8. Simulac?® profiigit?! Heraclias, 
quam impudenter??, guam palam?, guam acerbe*‘ illa bona direpta sunt! Quam illa 
res calamitdsa25 Heraclio, queestndsa?* Verri, turpis Syracus&nis, miseranda?? omni- 
bus videbatur ! Ib. 2, 2.19.— 9. Mal&bat Verres pecuniam accipere quam hoc edictum?® 
tam improbum, tam inhumanum interponere’®. Ib. 2, 1, 41.-- 10. Nemo quemquam 
tam audicem, tam amentem®®, tam impudentem fore arbitrabatur qui ¢am nefariis cri- 
minibur, tam multis testibus convictus, 033! suum populo Roméno ostendere audé- 
ret. Ib. 2, 1, 1.— 11. Valuit3? ea legatio?’, non tam quia pacem volébant Samnites guam 
quia nondum parati erant ad bellum. Liv. 8, 19.— 12. Adedne hospes*4 ne us urbis, adeo 

es disciplins consnetudinisque nostre ut hc nescias ? Cic. Rab. 10.— 13. Se- 
natus regem monuit ut efiam aique cliam curaret ut sanctum*® habéret’® foedus quod 


1In the country-towns.— 2? how they run up to me.— *remarks.— ‘ protect themseives. 
— § pasture.— * to look about.— 7 cudWe, a layer.— ® to hide away.— ® dear.— )° private 
persons.— 11 molestum esse alicui, to trouble somebody.— 1? colere, to practise, to respect. 
— 13 in fidem recipere, to conclude a treaty of subjection.— !* patron, protector, guard- 
ian.— '5 aitendere aliquem, to attend, to listen to somebody. — 1° causa, a trial.— 17 lex 
est, there exists a law.— 18 fault, blemish.— 1° preface, introduction (of a discourse).— 
20 ag goon as.— 2! had escaped.— 22 impudently.— 23 openly.— 24 harshly.— 28 disas- 
trous.— 2¢ lucrative.— 27 pitiful (worth to be pitied).— 2° edict.— 2° to pass.— 2° insane, 
— 33 face.— 32 to prevail.— 33 embassy.— *4 a stranger in or fo.— ®* sacred.— 36 to keep, 
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cicum Romfnie easet. Liv. 41, 19. — 14. Iter multo quam in ascensu! fuerat difici-. 
lius fuit. 1b. 21.35.— 15. Hoc mihi erit vehementer gratum. Cic. Fam. 13, 20.— 16. Tu 
tantum homines fefellixti ut nevligeresa auctoritatem sen&tuas. Cic. Sest. 14, 32.— 
17. Gratissimum? mihi feceris si huic commendatidni? mee tantum tribueris quan- 
tum cui tribuisti plurimum, Cic. Fam. 13, 22. —18. Athenienses non solum epem ha- 
bébant in Alcibiade maximam, sed etiam timOrem, quod et obcszet plurimum et pro- 
desse® poterat. Nep. Alc. 3. — 19. Aful/um te ista fefellit opinio, et quidem* multis 
in locis. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 35. — 20. Auxiliaribue’ ad pugnam non multum confidébat 
Crassus. Cea. B. G. 3, 25. — 21. Liscus dixit, esee nonnullos quorum auctoritas apud 

lebem plurimum valeat, qui privitim plus possint quam pei magistratus. Cres. 
B. G. 1,17. — 2%. Multo diligentius Servilius furta illa not&ta® habet quam tu. Cic. 
Verr. 2, 1, 21. — 23. Quanto vita ill6rum hominum preclarior, tunto horum socor- 
dia? fiavitiosior est. Sall. Jug. 85, 22. — 24. Hannibal tanto prestdbat ceteror impera- 
tOres prudentia, guanfo populus Romanus anfecédi(® fortitudine cunctas!! natidnes. 
Nep. Hann. 1, — 25. Ego multo tanto miserior sum _qnam tu. Plaut. Rud. 2, 6. 37.— 
26. Non si minue duceuta quadraginta jugera!’ olivéti colas, minus uno villico!3 ha- 
bére potes, nec si bis tanto ampliorem fundum, aut eo plus colas, ideo!4 duo villici aut 
tres hiteutt runt. Varro R. R. 1,18. — 27. Cwrar provincie guam maximum potest 
milituin numerum imperat. Ces. B. G. 1, 7.— %. Verres auctor fuit!5, ut quam primum 
homines isti agcre!® inciperent, hominemque minime litigidsum!? guam tumultuosis- 
sime!® adorirentur. Cic, Verr. 2, 2, 14. — 29. Ciesar Cingetorigis auctoritatem quam 
plurimum inter Treviros valére voluit. Cees. B. G. 5, 4. 


2) Relation of Value and Price. 


§ 559. The VALUE and PRICE attached to an action is expressed : 1) by 
the ablative case of GENERAL NOUNS expressing value and price, as pre- 
tzum ; 2) by the ablative case of the MEASURE-UNITS of money (nummua, 
sestertius etc.) in connection with CARDINAL numerals; 3) by the ablative 
or genitive neuter singular of absolute quantitative form-adjectives, as 
quanti, at what price; magno, at a high price. 

Rem. 32. The adverbial objects denoting price and value are. always 
(but see oss. 1.) dependent on one of those verbs with which the idea of 
price and value may be connected. These verbs are, 1) those implying 
or referring to TRANSACTIONS for a valuable consideration, as emere, to 
buy (aliquid magno emere, to buy something at a high price); 2) verbs 
signifying TO ESTIMATE, TO APPRAISE (value), as @stimdre (aliquid tribus 
sestertits esltimdre, to value something at three sesterces); 3) verbs denot- 
ing ‘costrn@’ and ‘ BEING WORTH’, a8 constdre, esse (quanti est tla mera ? 
what is that article worth ?). 


Oss. 1. pat one adjective, vendlis, in connection with esse, is sometimes, but rarely, 
construed with an object of price and value,as P. Clodit insula est vendlis decem millibus, 
the plot of ground belonging to P. Clodius is to be had at 10,000 sesterces. Cic. Ceel. 7, 17. 


Oss. 2. The most usual verbs implying money transactions are vendere, to sell ; venire*, 
to be sold, to sell (in a neuter sense): emere and mercdri, to buy ; v€dimere, to redeem, 
to acquire for money ; docd7e, to let; conducere, to rent; transigere, to agree on a price 
in a bargain ; decidere, to compromise for a price; addicere, to award -& Contract or a 
work), to strike off in an auction; dilem alicujus @stinidre. to award or fix damages 

ainst one. In the same way are construed many verbs denoting actions which are 
either performed for payment, or which cozt a certain sum, as @dificdre (to build some- 


1 ascent.— 2 gratum alicui facere, to do somebody a favor.— 3 recommendation.— 
4 to do harm.— to do good, to be of advantage.— °® e¢ guidem. and ... too.— 7 auxiliary 
troops.— 3 nofdre, to note down.— ® sloth.— 1° to excel.— 1) cunctuea, all.— 12 lot ju- 
gera olivéti colere, to cultivate an olive-farm of so many acres.— 15 vidlicus. a farmer.— 
14 therefore, on that account.— !5 quctlorem esse ul aliquis aliquid facial, to make some- 
body do something.— ' agere, to institute proceedings or a lawsuit.— 17 quarrelsome, 
litigions.— 18 noisy. 

* venire (PRES. veneo) is used as the regular passive voice of vendere; as sestertio venire, 
to be sold for a sesterce. 
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thing for a price), docére (to teach at a price), habiddre (to live at a certain rent), cendre 
(to dine for a certain price) and many others, as: Modium tritici denario emere, to buy a 
bushel of wheat for a denarius. Cic. Verr. 2,3, 85.—Agrum frumento locdvit, he let out 
land for a rent in grain. Liv. 27, 3.—Ternis medimnis decidérunt, they compromieed at 
the price of three medimni (a piece). Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 49.—Piscine edificantur magno, 
nureerics for fish are built ata high price (cost mach money to build). VarroR R. 3, 17.— 
Triginta millibus eum dizistis habitdre, you said that he lived at a rent of 30.000 sezterces. 
Cic, Cxl. 7.— Caesar centies sestertio cenavit uno die, Cesar dined on one day at a cost of 
ten millions sesterces. Sen. Cons.9. Here belong the verbs denoting ‘to condemn toa 
fine’, as: Absens quindecim millibus condemndtus est, he was, in his absence, condemned 
to 15,000 sesterces. Liv. 5, 32.—‘ To write a note for a certain sum of money’ (for inst. 1,000 
gesterces) is expressed by syngrapham mille sestertium (gen. plur.) facere. Cic. Phil. 2, 87. 


Oss. 3. The verbs of estimating and appraising are e@stimdre and (rarely) putdre, (taxiire 
being post-clas<ical), as: Het modius tritici lege tribus sestertiis semisse estimalus, the 
bushel of wheat was py law valued at a tax of three sesterces and a half. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 
%%. Sti denariis quadringentis Cupidinem illum putasset, if he had estimated that statue 
of Cupido at 400 denarii. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 7. 


Oss. 4. The verbs signifying ‘to cost’, ‘to be worth’ are esse, to be worth (which signi- 
fication can always be recognized by the attached phrases denoting the price) ; stare and 
constdre, to cost; licére, to be held at a certain price; valére, to be worth (ante and post- 
classical); ax: Séextante sal Rome et per totam Italiam erat. salt was worth one-sixth of a 
gesterce at Rome and throughout Italy. Liv. 29, 37.—-Polybius scribit, centum talentis eam 
rem Achaia stetisse, Polybius writes that this affair cost the Acheans one hundred talents. 
Liv. 34, 50.— Une quadriqge Rome constitérunt quadringentis millibus, one four-horse 
team cost 400,000 sesterces at Rome. Varro R. R. 2, 1, 14.—Quanti Drust horti licuisse 
scribis, id ego quogue audieram, the price at which you write that Drusus’s park was held 
I had likewise heard. Cic. Att. 12, 23.—What a Person is worth in money is not expressed 
in this form by an accusative of value, but by a transitive accuxative with possidére, 
as: He is worth a million, possidet decies.—Both constdre and stare are frequently used 
of equivalents metaphorically represented as ‘costs’, as Multérum sanguine et vulneri- 
bus ea Penis victoria stetit, that victory cost the iri) lary ‘the blood and wounds of 
many’ (é. e. they paid for it with etc.), Liv. 23, 30. ‘It cost his life’ is not ‘ vild stetil’ or 
* constitit’>, but morte atelit (constitit), as Utrique vindicta libertdits morte stefit, the vindi- 
cation of liberty cost both their lives (both paid with their lives for etc.). Vell. 2, 64. 


Rem. 33. The genera] nouns expressing PRICE and VALUE are pretium 
(price, value); pecunia, money ; tmpensa or tmpense (not erpense) and 
sumptus, expense, expenses ; -merces, pay, fee, wages (stipendium, the pay 
of asoldier). The ablatives of these nouns do not belong to the relation 
of ‘quantity’ unless they have adjectives expressing quantity as attributes. 
A LOW PRICE is expressed by purvum (vile, or exiguum) pretium ; & HIGH 
PRICE, by magnum pretium, 


Oss. 1. Adverbial ablatives of the nouns mentioned above, if not accompanied by ad- 
jectives expressing quantity, belong toother modal relations than that of price and v.lue, 
generally expressing means and instrumentality, as Apollonius mercéde docéhat, Apollonins 
tanght for pay. Cic. Or. 1, 28.—Fidem et religidnem suam pecuniad commutdre, to barter 
one's faith and religion (é. e. one’s principles) for meney. Cic. Clu. 46, 20.— Verres sumptu 

ublico in Asiam mercdtor siqnérum missus est. Verres was sent at public expense to 

sia asa trader in statues. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 22.—Prelio ordinem senatorium mercdri, to 
buy the senate with money. Ib. 2, 2, 49. 


Osa, 2. Quantitative expressions with prefium to denote indefinite amounts of price, 
are not very frequently used. Instead of such phrases the absolute form of the quanti- 
tative adjectives in the ablative or genitive (§ 560) are far more usual. The adjectives 
which are used with prefium, aside from thoxe mentioned R. 33, are the comparatives 

jor and minor, the superlatives maximus and summus,. and all those quantitative form- 
adjectives that may be attached as attributes to nouns (263 foll.), a8 Dumnoriz omnia 
Aduérum vectigalia parvo pretio redempta habébat. Dumnorix had farmed all the pnbtic 
imposts of the A2dui at a small (low) price. Ces. B. G. 1, 18.—Non majore pretio redimt 
possumus quam hi emuntur, we cannot be redeemed at a higher price than these may be 
bought for. Liv. 22,59 (Sometimes vili pretio, at a cheap price).—lf price is exprexsed by 
an adjective with pretium, dependent on exse (to be worth), the phrase is not in the abla- 
tive, but in the QUALITATIVE GENITIVE: Nudllus est tam parvi pretit quin etc. (is of s0 
small value but that). Plant. Aul. 4, 10, 60.—Parvi pretii est, Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,2, 4.—Minoris 
pretii esse. Liv. 28, 28.—Multus in the positive is never used in regard to price, and pecunia 
always takes magnus (tantus) and its degrees: Fidem majore pecunia adversario tra- 
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didisti, you have surrendered your faith for more money (a larger sum) to your adversary. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 32.— Tantd pecunid. for 80 much money. Cic. Ib. 2, 1, 55.—Mindre pecunid, 
at leas money, Cic. Ib. 2, 2, 9.—There is no general noun for the English ‘sum’, which 
is variously expressed by the one or the other of the above mentioned veneral terms. 
The noun evmna means a * sum’ as the result of computation, of samming up,as: What 
is the sum (total) of these men? Quanta isteac hominum summa est ? Plaut. Mil. 1, 1, 46. 


Rem, 34. If the price of an action is determined by a noun denoting 
MEASURE-UNITS OF MONEY, the latter must take CARDINAL (including DIs- 
TRIBUTIVE) NUMERALS as attributes, either in the INTERROGATIVE (relative) 
form (quol, guoténi), or in the DEFINITE (or demonstrative) form (tot, unus, 
duo, bint etc.), or in the INDEFINITE form (al¢quot, multi, plures, plurimt, 
pauci). These phrases are placed in the ABLATIVE (a few instances ex- 
cepted, oss. 3 and 4), as : Plinius commentarios suos vendere poterat qua- 
dringentis millibus nummum, Pliny could have sold his commentaries for 
400,000 sesterces. Plin. Ep. 3,5. In English these ablative phrases of price 
are rendered variously by for, at, to, or by a mere objective, according to 
the meaning of the governing verb. We say: to estimate at, to sell for or 
al, to build a house for, it costs (is worth) three dollars, to condemn lo a fine 
of etc. In Latin all these prepositional phrases, and the mere objective 
after ‘ cost’, ‘to be worth’, are expressed by adlative phrases. 


Oss. 1. If ‘price’ is made the comPLeTine object or subject of a verb. the phrases 
by which price is expressed. take, of course, the case required by the construction, as 
umerantur ili sestertia CCL, 250,000 sesterces are paid to him, Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 20. 


Oss. 2, The interrogative and indefinite forms of these numeral phrases of price are 
rarely used, the quantitative forins inentioned § 560 being preferred for this purpose. But 
In certain connections these forms cannot be dispensed with, as: Pluribus aliquanto me- 
dimnis decumas emérunt quam juvera erant gata, they bought the tithes for quite consider- 
ably more medimni than there were acres sowed. Cic. Verr. 2,3,47. The definite numeral 
unus as attribute of nouns expressing the denominatious of money, is frequently uuder- 
stood, as aliquid sestertio emere, to buy something for a (one) sesterce. 


Oss. 3. The verb esse in the meaning ‘to be worth’ takes the price either in the abla- 
tive, or in the form of a predicate-genitive, as: Quum in Sicilid sestertiis binis tritici 
modins esset, summum ferniz, when In Sicily wheat was worth a modius. or three at the 
highest. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 81.—Opus hoc erat vix sestertium guadraginta millium, This work 
was hardly worth 40,000 sesterces. Cic. Ib. 2, 1,54. The aBLaTive ‘of worth’ is nsed to 
denote the MARKET PRICE Of an article, while the genitive denotes its real value. See the 
firet example R. 32, ops. 4, and Ex. 5.6. Sometimes (but rarely, and mostly in post-clas- 
sical language) valére is used in the sense of ‘to be worth somethiny’, generally con- 
etrued with the ablative (as Plin. 33, 3), but once (in Varro) it is found with the object of 
value in the accusaTIVE: Denarii dicti quod denos eris valébant, qui: arii quod quinos, 
the denarii were called so because they were worth ten (puunds) of copper each, the 
quinarii because they were worth five. Varro L. L. 4, 36. 


Oss. 4. The verb estimdre, especially in the combination litem cestimdre (see R. 82, 
oss, 2), ig sometimes construed with @d before the price, in place of an ablative, as: 
Dolabelle ad tricies lis est estimdta. the damages ayainst Dolabella were laid at 15 
millions. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 3S.--If @stimdre is construed with a genitive of a price ex- 
pressed by a definite numeral, it has not the meaning ‘ to appruise’, but the figurative 
meaning ‘lo esteem’, ‘ to consider’, in which meaning the object of value regularly is in 
the genitive (§ 561), as Rumdres senum unius estimantur assis, the talk of old men is 
valued at ONE AS, é. é. amounts to nothing. Catull. 5, 3. 


Oss. 5. The standard of Roman money was originally the copper as, weighing one 
pound (8 librdle, ws grave), which gradually was reduced to one twenty-fourth of its 
original weight with the same nominal value. On this standard, silver coins were made 
of three denomination: 1) the denarius. containing 10 as; 2) the quinarius of 5 as; 
3) the sesterlius (contracted of semis lertius, 4. é. 2) of half this value, worth about 4 cents 
of onr money. All sums of money in public and private intercourse were calculated by 
the sesfertius, which also was simply called nummus (properly meaning ‘coin’ or * piece 
of money’). The sesterce is generally nutated by the letters HS (a corruption from ITs, 
t. e. duo et semis). Occasionally larger sams of money were determined by Greek 
denominations of money, especially the MINE (mina, which in Greek was worth 100 drach- 
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mee, while the Romans understood by it a sum of 100 denarii); and the Attic TALENT 
(talentum, of 60 mines, or about $1050 in gold),—The words of the second decleusi n ex- 
pressing money, meavure, and weight, rarely form their genitives plural in drum, but 
generally in wen, according to the iuflection of the third declension, as numunum., ses- 
terlium, denarium, medimnum, talentum, inst. of nummérum etc.—The word sestertius, 
as the governing noun of cardinals, is frequently understood, as Yomum locdvit dudbus 
millibus, he let tue house fur 2000 sexterces, 


Oss. 6. In regard to the grammatical form of the word sestertius and the numerals con- 
necied with it, the following rules should be noticed : 

1) Seatertius is propery an adjective, the noun nuznmus being understood, but often 
expressed, as Varro R. R. 3, 6,1. In connection with numerals of more than one thoa- 
sand, the word sestertius should, according to the general rules, be placed in the geni- 
tive plural (generally in the form sesfertium, rarely sestertidrum) if the thousands are 
not combined with other smaller numbers, as duo millia sestertium, 2000 sesterces. If 
other numerals are added sesteriti should agree in CASE with midiia. But in this instance 
it always aseumes the nenter gender, according to ite adjective nature, agreeing uot only 
in case, but alxo in gender with millia : two thousand six hundred sesterces, seslertia 
(not sestertii) duo millia sexcenta. ‘This form has been even extended to the instance 
when only full thousands are connected with it, as dena milliu sestertia recipere, Varro 
R. R. 3, 16, 11 (where according to the general rules the genitive sestertium should be 
expected). Frequently the word midia ia UNDERSTOOL, Which always cau be seen from 
the neuter gender of ‘ sestertia’* and its accompanying numbers, as Capit ille suis pre- 
he arate SEeTERTIA, he receives 600,000 sesterces out uf his landed property. Cic. 

ar. 6, ¢ 

2) A million of sesterces, if fally written out, is expressed by the combination of the 
cardinal adverbs from decies upward with centum millia or centéna millia (§ 235. R. 7), as 
Dixit Didnem HS decies centéna millia numerausze, he says that Dio paid a million ses- 
terces. Cic. Verr. 2,1, 10. But generally the expression centéna millia is under-tood, the 
smaller numerals retaining their own formas, as if centéna millia were expressly added. 
This omission is always clear from the mere cardinal adverb after HS, which combina- 
tion occurs in no other sense, as Quum ad HS vicies quinqguies redegisse cunstdret, when 
it waz known that he had taken 25 times 100,000 sesterces (é. e. 2 millions and a half). 
Cic. Verr. 2. 1, 36.— Accepisse ilum HS decies et octingen/a millia, that he had received 
ten times 100,000 and eight hundred thousand sesterces, 7. é& one million eight hundred 
thousand sesterces, Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 39. 

3) The amount of 10U.000 ~esterces is frequently expressed by the neutcr sincular ses- 
tertium, more than one 100.000 being expre-sed by the cardinal adverbs. This expression 
is always in the singular, requiring ax subject even the predicate to bein the sinvular, 
It never allows the addition of any smaller numerals;  Sestertium quater decies Q. Tadio 
numerdium estt, fourteen times a sestertium (d. e. one milliow four huudred thonsand 
Besterces) was paid to P. Tadius. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 39, 100.—Sexrazies sesterlio margaritam 
mercditus est, he bought a pear) for six millions sesterces. Suet. Cees, 50. So Syngrapha 
sestertii centies. a note for ten millions sesterces. Cic. Phil. 2, 37.— Centies sesterlii lar 
giltone, by a bribe of ten millions sesterces. Tac. Aun, 12, 58. 


1. Matris Magne! fanum? pecunid grandi® venditnm est. Cic. Sest.26.— 2. Cesar 
docuit suos quae detriménto et quot virdrum fortium morte necesse sit constdre vicio- 
riam. Cres. B. G. 7, 19.— 3. Chrysogonus vas‘ aliqnod Corinthium® /anto pretio merca- 
tus est, ut qui® prretereuntes? quid preeco® enumeraret® audidbant, fundum ventre arbi- 
trarentur. Cic. Rosc. Am. 46.— 4. Bi qui ab hoste obsidentur, si emere aque sextari- 
um}?!° cogantur mind, nihil hoc nos magno opere mirari oportet. Cic. Off. 2, 16.— 5. Num 
vir bonus emet denario quod sit mille denariuns? Cic. Off. 3, 23.— 6. Decumas!! sester- 


* The nenter gender ‘ sestertia’ is explained differently by our grammarians. They 
assume that it was a ‘faulty construction’, because from the frequent use of the geni- 
tive furm ‘sestertium’ the people had mistaken this word for aneuter singular. ‘This is 
avery improbable surmise, since the word sestertia is just found in the very connec- 
tion where the genitive sestertium ehould stand according to the rule. The fact that ses- 
tertius is an adjective explains all these seeming anomalies. For the noun sestertium 
as a singular neuter, see obs, No. 3. 

+ The use of the singular ‘numerdtum’ makes it clear that sesferfium in this pas- 
save cannot be understood as a venitive plural. It is evident that this n<e of seslerfium 
ha< nothing to do with the neuter plural sesfer(ia_ in connection with milia. The opine — 
ion of Zumpt that this uxe of sestertium does not occur in Cicero is erroneous, as is keen 
by the examples (1 and 3) quoted above. 

1 The great mother is the goddess Cybele.— 2 temple.— $ considerable — 4 a vase.— 
® Corintbiau.— * 3%. ¢. ei qui.— 7 preterire, to pete by..— § the crier.— ® to count up.— 
‘® the sextarius, a liquid measure containing about a pint.— 4! d@ecuma, a tithe. 
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tis quadraqinta millihus vendidist!. qunm_esset medimnum! sestertiis guindecim. ve- 
nixsent autem medimnum millia tria. Cic. Verr, 2, 3, 39.-- 7. Phimes, homo illustrig ac 
nobilis. agrum conductum habébat in Segestano? sex millibua. Ie pro? decum& de- 
cIdit HS sedecim milivus et medimnis DCLIV. Vb. 2, 3, 40.—8 Opus quod tu sestertium 
guingentia millibus locasti. ille octoginta millibus effecttirnm4 se clam&vit®, Ib. 2, 1 

56.— 9. Ile qui rem quingentis medimnis decidere noluizset. mille promfsit. Ib. 2, 3 33: 
— 10. Dicébant illi se malle asterfium guinguagenis millibua damn&ri. Ib. 2, 3, 28.— 
11. Qua in civitate C. Catdni, clarixsimo viro, Hs guatuor millibus lis restimata est ‘in 
elidem civitdte Verrix scribe? est conceszsum ut HS ¢erdecies uno nomine’ auferret® 

Ib, 2. 4, 80.— 12. Quum sendtus guaternis HS tritici’ modiam, bdinis hordei!® seati- 
magset, Verres tritici modios singulos lernis denariis estim&vit. Ib. 2, 3, 81.— 13. Heec 
omnia signa!! Praxitelis, Myr6nis, Polycléti, Hs sex millibus et quingentis Verri ven- 
dita aunt. Ib. 2, 4,6.—14. Nonne vidimus in auctidne!? signum sneum!3 non maximum 
sestertite quadraginta millibus ventre? Ib. 2, 4, 7.— 15. Aponio Saturnfno in auctidne 

inter sate : Soa: tredecim gladiatOres sestertio nonagies iguoranti addicti 
aunt. Suet. Cal, 3s. 


~ § 560. Price indefinite in regard to numbers is most generally ex- 
pressed by quantitative adjectives used absolutely in the neuter singular, 
so as to understand a general noun denoting price or value, the same as 
a noun denoting ‘amount’ in the relation of intensity. Some of these 
adjectives are placed in the GENITIVE, and others in the ABLATIVE ac- 
cording to the classes to which they belong. 


Rem. 35. The quantitative absolute adjectives which are thus used 
with the idea of price understood are 

1) in the INTERROGATIVE and RELATIVE forms: quanti, at (for) what 
price (as a relative generally rendered by ‘ as’). It is always in the genitive, 
the ablative form of this adjective serving always as ablative of difference 
before comparatives. 

2) the DEMONSTRATIVE quantitatives tani, at (for) such a price, and tan- 
tidem, at the same price. They are, in this sense, always in the genitive. 

3) in the INDEFINITE form: 

no, at (fo igh sat, large, 
(@) basil bead ( sh oat a deg et acl a { both always in the ablative. 


(b) pluris (rarely majodria), at a higher price 
Dorie hata lower price P both always in the genitive. 
(c) plurimo ; always with quam; quam plurimo, as high (dear) as possible. 
minimo, generally with guam; guam minimo, as Cheaply as possible. 


Hence the quantitatives of the interrogative, relative and definite (demon- 
strative) forms must always be in the GENITIVE, while in the INDEFINITE 
form the COMPARATIVES only are placed in the GENITIVE, and the PosI- 
TIVES and SUPERLATIVES in the ABLATIVE, &s : 


(1) INTERROGATIVE FORM: Quanti eam emit? At what price has he bonght her? 
Plaut. Epid. 1, 1,49.— Quis vestrum nescit quanti hec wstimentur ? Which of you does 
not know at what price these things are valued? Cic. Verr.2,4.7.— (2) RELATIVE 
AND DEFINITE FoRMS: Decume@ sepe tanté veniérunt quanti nunc lege Verrid veniérunt, 
the tithes have often been sold at such prices as they were then sold under Verres’s law. 
Cic Verr. 2, 3.49.— (3) INDEFINITE FORM: (@) Positives and SUPERLATIVES: Magno 
decumas vendidi, I sold the tithes at a high price, Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 16.—Conduad in 
Palatio non magno domum, he took a house on the Palatine hill at a cheap ret (at no 


1 The medimnum, or medimnug, a Greek dry measure of abont a bushel and a half. It con- 
tained six modii, a modius being about one peck. The medimnum in No. Zand 9 ins 
treated as a Measure-unit of payinent in regard to tithes.—? Supply ayro (the district of 
Seveste).— 3 as payment of the tithe.— 4 to perform, to have done.— § declared londly. 
— 6 clerk.— 7 in one item.— 8 to purtoin.— * ériticum, whent.— 1° hordeum, barley.— 
11 siqnum, statue.— 13 anction.—!3 bronze (adj.).— 14 subse'lium, seat.— 15 to sleep. 

*In * Mindre centesimis nummum movere non possunt’ (Cic. Att. 1, 12), mindre is not an 
ablative of price but of MEANs, dependent on movére. 
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eat rent). Cic. Crel. 7, 18.— Parvo vendidistt st, ut lex, esset libido tua, You sold at @ 
ow price if [we assume that] your desires kept pace with the law. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 49. 
—Aratoris interest decumas quam Vapi venire, itis in the interest of the farmer 
that the tithes should sell a¢ as high a figure as possible. Ib. 2, 3,63.—Redimas te, cap- 
tum, quam queas minimo, ransom thyself, if thou art taken prisoner. as cheaply as you 
can. Ter. Eun. 1, 1, 29.— (0) CompagaTIVEs: Vendo frumentum non pluris quam ceteri, 
fortasse etiam mindris, I do not sell my grain any higher than the others, perhaps even 
lower. Cic. Off. 3, 12. 


Oss. 1. The grammarians are at. a loss to explain the reason why in the different quan- 
titatives denoting price a difference ir Made in thecase. The reason is an external one, 
Each of the cases of the quantitatives (if used absolutely as adverbial objects) have 
specific functions. The accusatives and ablatives are used exclusively in the relation 
of intensity, the ablative being only used before comparatives, so that the ablative case 
of the quantitative adjectives Was IMPREGNATED, as it were, with the idea of an ablative 
of difference. Hence it was repugnant to linguistic feeling to assign to it the meaning 
of price and value. Thus the form of the GENITIVE, as the case next related to the abla- 
tive, and ax the case denoting ‘ quality’ was assigned to ALL QUANTITATIVES for the 
purpose of expressing price and value. This reason did not refer to the ablatives 
magno, parvo and their superlatives. which are descriptive and not quantitalive adjec- 
tives, and can never perform the function of an ablative of difference. 


Oxs. 2. The verb esse, to be worth, may take all the adjectives which, according to R. 
35, are used to denote the worth, in the GENITIVE OF QUALITY, the same as in the in- 
stances mentioned p. 267, Oss. 2, and p. 268, OBs.3; as: Si, ut quixque quod plurimi sit, 
possideat, ita divitiss1mus habendur sit; If every one must be considered rich in pro- 
portion to the value of what he owns (literally: ‘according as, what he owns, is worth 
moert.’). Cic. Par. 6,2.—Quantitative adjectives not mentioned £. 35 are either entirely 
excluded from the use as ubjects of price (multo,aliguan/o. maximo), or they occur rarely, 
as paullulo. ‘Ver. Eun. 1, 1,29; majéris, Liv. 40, 51, and Phiedr. 2,5; quantiguansi, Cic. Att. 
12,23; guanticunque, Sen. Ep. 80; nimio, Plaut. Most. 3, 3, 2; vidi. Ib. Ep. 1, 1,49.—For 
Charisius’s statement (p. 62 Lind.) that Cicero used ‘plure venit’ (probably in hie poems), 
there is no voucher in his works extant.—Plurimo is found only after guam (vee Ex. 
above). KUHNER produces a senteuce of his own make; ‘librum plurimo emi’(I bave 
bought the book very dear). But the Latin uses permagno, not plurimo in this sense 
(Cic. Verr. 2.3.39.90). The same grammarian’s assertion that Cicero says ‘ Maximé 
librum emi’, ia a mere fiction. Such a sentence never has been used by Cicero. It con- 
tains two grammatical blunders, the one consisting in the barbarous genitive, the other 
in the use of the word itself to denote price. On the other hand, Kiihner’s assertion 
that majdre pretio is never used, is untrue (see the passage Liv. 22. 59, given R. 33, 
oBs, 2). Quantitatives in connection with predio are not subject to the above restrictions. 


Ons. 3. The verb @s/imdre has the donble meaning of ‘ appraising’, referring tothe val- 
vation of a thing in money, and of ‘appreciating’, referring to the inner valuation of 

ualities. Only in the first significution @stimare belongs to the relation of Price. In 
the latter signification it belongs to the verbs of esteeming and appreciating (§ 561) which 
always take quantitative adjectives and expressions equivalent to them in the GENITIVE 
case. Thue slatuam magni wstimare means to place a hivh value ona statue on grounds 
independent of its ‘ price’ (for inst. if we are personally attached to it, or if it is of mntria- 
sic value). But aatuam permagno estimadre (Cic. Verr. 2. 4, 7, Ex. 12) refers to the value 
that the statue has in money, and to its prick. Thus Cicero (Fin. 2, 17) says magnt (not 
maqno) watimdbat pecuniam, not in regard to a large sum of money, but in regard to the 
value which is attached to money ag euch. Z£stimdre, however, is sometimes (but 
rarely) construed with magno even in regard to INNER appreciation, ax magno wstimdre 
virliitem (Cic. Fin. 8, 3), but never with magni in regard to appraising a thing by its 
value in money.— For unitus assis estimari sce p. 268, OBS. 4. 


Oss. 4. Sometimes a cheap price with verbs of buying is expressed by the adverb bene, 
as Bene emitur quod necesse eat, What is necessary is (always) bought cheaply. Cic. Att. 
12, 23. A high price with verbs of buying is sometimes expressed by mate or care (too 
high), as mihi marime placet ea que male empta sunt reddi, | like best to return what hrs 
been bought hich (at too high a price). Cie. Att. 2,4, 1.— Rex qué tam care emit poéma, 
the king who bought the poem so dear, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 238.— Emit domum prope dimidio 
cariug quam extimdbat, he bought the honse almost-by one halt dearer than he e=tima- 
ted it. Cie. Dom. 44.— In connection with verbs of selling, dene has the meaning ‘ dear’, 
as quam optime vendere, to sell as dear as pussible. Cic. Off. 3, 12, 51. 


1. Quanft condemniitne est ille homo ? Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 21.— 2. Quanti Chrysogonus 
docet.? Jnv. 7, 176.— 3. Quanti oryza (rice) empta est? Parvo. Hor. Sat. 2, 3, 156.—4. crip- 
sit Verres quanti cnjusque agri decumas vendiderit. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 53.— 5. Decrévit 
genAtus ut queestdres statuam Sulpicio faciendam locirent, quantigue locaverint, tan- 
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tam pecuniam redemptori! solvendam? cur&rent. Cic. Phil. 9, 7.— 6. Permittite ut decu- 
mas quanti quixque (pretorum), velit fan/é estimet. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 95.— 7. Dixit Verres 
ee decumas fanfidem westimarse quanti Sacerddtem3, sed eidem estimatiOne* alter 
sublevarat® aratorex, alter everterat. Ib. 2, 3, 92.— 8. Accepisti HS XV pro medimno, 
fanti enim erat illo tempore tritici medimnum 3; retinuisti HS XXI, tantéi enim est 
frumentum Siciliense ex lege festimatum. Ib. 2. 3, 75,— 9. Si magno emerat Apro- 
nius, Guare putdbas emptori lucrum® addi oportére?’ Ib. 2, 3, 30.— 10. Malébant isti 
ye potius quamvie magno emere, quam in aliquem Verris emisearium? incidere§, 

b. 2, 3,42.— 11. Nunquam aratoris interfuit® guanfi decume ventrent; non enim 
ita est lex ut, si magno venierint, plus ardtor debeat!®, si parvo, minus: ut frumenta 
nata!! sunt, ita decume veneunt. Ib. 2, 3, 63.— 12. Emit Verres Cupidinem!? Praxi- 
telis IIS mille sexcentis! Dicet aliquis: Quid? tu pelea asia Hl estimas ? Ego vero 
a vobis ita arbitror spectadri!? oportére, quanti hec edrum judicio qni!4 studidsi sant 
harum rerum sstimentur, guanti ventre soleant, guanti hc ipea signa venfre pos- 
eent. Ib. 2, 4, 7.— 13. Negri non potest, Verrem untus tae decumase triginta millibus 
modiis mindris quam potuerit vendidisse. Ib. 2. 8, 64.— 14. Vernm?® ut ita sit, tamen 
non potee quasi pee frum aliquid predic&re!*, magno te decumas vendidisee, quum 
fuizse fatefre qui}? mulio pluris voluerit emere. Ib..— 15. Summa a me data est opera 
utguan plurimo decumas venderem. Cur a He Metelle, non ita magno vendidisti ? 
Ib. 2, 3, 53.— 16. Dixit ille, Verrem emptos habére judices, alium HS quadringentis 
millibus, alium HS quingentis, quem minimo'®, trecentis. Ib. 2,3, 62. 


§ 561. If the value attached to a thing is not reducible to money or 
figures, but is conceived as ‘esteem’ or as an ‘inner appreciation’ of a 
person or thing, the DEGREE of appreciation is generally expressed by the 
same quantitative adjectives which are used to denote price (R. 35), but 


these adjectives are all placed in the GENITIVE Case. 


Oss. 1. The verbs by which ‘appreciation’ and ‘ esteem’ are expressed are: @stimi@re and 
pendere, to value, to price, to place a value on romething ; facere, ducere, habére, putlareand 
existimdre, to hold, to esteem ; esse, to be worth. The degree of appreciation 1s express- 
ed by the adjectives mentioned #. 35, aLu of which (except rarely magno with estimdre) 
are In the GENITIVE.. For plurimi (‘very high’, or ‘higheet*), mazimé is also used, 
ABSENCE of esteem is expressed by nihili. Pompéjum, quem unum ex omnibus facio 
plurimi (whom I hold highest of all). Cic, Fam. 3, 10, 2.—Quanti quisque se ipse Jacit, 
tanti fit ab amicis, every one is held as high by his friends ag he holds himeelf. Cic. Am. 
16.— Catdnis opera magni existimdaia est in prelio upud Senam, Cato’s help in the battle 
of Sena was considered of great value Nep. Cat. 1.— Lelius non eo dictus est sapiens quod 
non intelligeret quid suavissimum esset, sed quia parvi id duceret, Leelius was not called 
the Wise because he did not know what was very pleasant, but because he held it low. Cic. 
Fin. 2, 8.— Est ulla res tantt ut viri boni nomen amitias, is there anything worth so much 
that you should lose the name of a good man (your good name) for it? Cic. Off. 3, 20.— 
Nihili est qui oficitum suum facere immemor est, he is worth nothing who is unmindful of 
doing his duty. Plaut. Pseud. 4, 7, 1. 

Oss. 2. For the construction of estimdre see R. 35, ons. 3.—Tanti est with a subject- 
infinitive and a dative of the interested person (as mihi) means ‘I do not mind the trouble 
of undergoing something’ (it is ‘so much’, ¢. e. * nothing’ for me), as: Hest mihi tantt, hujus 
invidia tempestitem subire, dummodo a vobis belli periculum depellatur, I would not mind 
(would willingly submit) to the tempest of this hatred, if only the danger of a war is 
averted from you. Cic. Cat. 2. 7. 

Oss. 3. Of the same construction are the ‘colloqnial’ genitives flocci, nauci, assis, te- 
yuncii, which, with jfacere, pendere, ducere and habére, and a negation, correspond to our 


—— 


1 The contractor.— 2 to pay.— * proper name.— 4 valuation.— § to relieve.— ¢ a profit. 
— 7avent.— 8 incidere in aliqguem, to fallin the hands of somebody.— ° interest alicijjus, 
somebody has an interest.— 2° debére, to be bound to pay.— !! nasci, to grow.—}2 Cupi- 
do.— 13 spectdre, to consider, to regard.— 14 ¢i qué studidst sunt harum rerum, those 
that feel an interest for those things; or the phrase may be taken for a circumlo- 
cution of our noun ‘ expert’.— 18 verum may be understood as an adversative conjunc- 
tion (Gut), or as the neuter of the adjective verus, In the first case the phrase is to be 
rendered ‘But be this as it may’, in the second case the translation would be ‘ Su ng 
this were true’.— 1* literally ‘to assert as something excellent’, 4. ¢. to pride yourself upon 
(with a participial construction).— 147 fudsse qui, that there have been those who.— 
\8 supply emerit. 
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‘not to care a straw for something’, as Judices rempublicam flocci non Jaciunt, the judges 
do not care a straw for the republic. Cic. Fam. 4, 5.—dqui Conique aliquid facere means 
‘to take a thing pleasantly’ (in good part), as Si vos non movet periculum, nos equi bo- 
nique facimus, if you do not care for the danger, wE look pleasantly at it. Liv. 34. 22. 

1. Scio quanti extimentur nostre apud vos queréle. Liv. 29, 17.— 2. His temporibne, 
tam dubia vita optimi cujueque, magni eslimo untus estatis fructum? paleestree? Pala- 
tine. Cic. Att. 2,4. %. — 3.Si callidi rerum wstimatores’ prata et areas quasdam mag- 
nos aestimant, quanti est estimanda virtus, que neque naufragio® nec incendio amit- 
litnr ? Cic. Par 6,2.51. — 4. Verresne tibi tanti Suit, ut ejus libidinem hominum inno- 
centium sanguine lui’ velles ? Cic. Verr. 2, 1,30. — 5. Nostrum est ferre modice® populi 
volunt&tee ; hondres si magni non putémus, non servire populo; sin® eos expccta- 
muse, non defatigari!° snpplicando!!, Cic. Planc. 4, 11. — 6. Si bona valetfido!2 pluris est 
estimanda longa quam brevis, sapientia quoque usus longissimus quisque!’ plurimé 
est. Cic. Fin. 3, 14.— 7. Non est beatior ille qui plura habet bona ea que in corpore 
magni exstimantur. Cic. 1b. 3, 13.— 8. Si sapiens aliquis miser esse potest, nse ego is- 
tam gloridsam?‘ virtitem non magno'® estimandam puto! Cic. Ib. 3,3.— 9. Ilud est 
hominis magni atque eapientis, mazimi estimare conscientiam mentis sus. Cic. Clu. 58, 
10. Pravi!® homines sua parvi pendere, aliéna cupere solent. Sall. Cat. 12.— 11. Cato 
ex Sicilia Ennium po&tam deduxerat!’, quod non mindris astimdmus quam quemlibet 
amplissimum triumphum. Nep. Cato. 1.— 12. Qni ad virtfitem adjungunt vo uptatem, 
quam onain virtus mintmt fact/, acceseidne!® utuntur non ita!® probabili2®. Cic, Fin. 2, 13, 
— 13. Jagurtha Cassii privitam fidem?! non mindris quam publicam populi Romani ducé- 
bat. sall. Jug. 32.— 14, Cresar ¢antéi apud se Divitiaci gratiam esse ostendit, ut suum do- 
lorem ejus precibus conddnet??, Ces. B. G. 1, 20.— 15. Video quanta nobis invidise 
tempestas impendeat?$; sed est tanti, dummodo ieta calamitas a reipublice periculis 
sejungatur?s, Cic. Cat. 1,9 — 16. Horti illi inveniendi2* tibi sunt si me tanti facia 
quanti certe facis. Cic. Att. 12, 37. 


Rem. 36. The genitives of the quantitative adjectives are used as one 
of the forms to denote the degree of INTEREST which is taken in an action. 
which is generally expressed by the impersonals interest and refert (p. 621). 


Ors. 1. The idea of ‘interest’ may be expressed by several other verbs: 1) By esse 
with a genitive of ‘appreciation’, mostly used in the meaning *é is important’, ‘of con- 
sequence’: Nam lib, quod mihi plurimi est. facile me satisfactdrum arbitror; As to you, 
which is the most important point.jor mé, I will easily satisfy you. Cic. ad Brut. 1, 12.— 
2) By expedit, and non attinet (<ee p. 621).— 3) By the prealcate-dative ‘aliquid alicui 
cordé est, ‘something is at one’s beart’, ‘his heart is set on it’, ‘he feeds interest in 
something’, where cordi has the abstract meaning ‘feeling’: Quia ita cordi erat regi, 
becanse the king had set his heart on it. Liv. 28.18 Comp. Ib. 1, 38; 28, 20 (aleo = carum 
esse alicui, Cic. Verr. 2,1, 44). But neither cordi est nor expedit and attinet ure construed 
with objects denoting the DEGREE of interest. 


Oss. 9, The impersonal réfert has nothing to do with the verb réferre (to refer), but is 
a compound of 72 (the ablative of res) and fert. Fert is used in this connection with a 
force similar to the English ‘ i¢ delis’, the ablative re meaning ‘in the affair’ or ‘in the 
interest’, Thus: re med sert, it tells in my interest or affair, #4. ¢e. I am interested in 
something, it is important to me.— Re Gajt fert, ‘it tells in the interest of Gajus’, it 
is important to Gajus. By writing re in one word with fert, the construction became 
this: Gaji refert, med refert. This same construction was applied to interest which has 
the same meaning as fer? (refert) ; but with interest the ablative re was omitted as soon 
as the combination refert had effaced the understanding of the original form of this con- 
struction, Notwithstanding the omission of 7¢, the former attributive genitive, and the 
attributive possessives of re, were retained in their original forms ae grammatical objects 
of tulerest. (Obs. 4). : 

Ozs. 3. As sUBJECTS Of interest and refert are used SUBJECT-CLAUBES, OF Sauce rarely) 
SUDBJECT-INFINITIVES. The subject-clauses are mostly interroygative or infinitive clanses, 
1 The revenue, rent.— ? the gymnastic hall on the Palatine.— ® appraizer.— * plot of 
ground.— 5 There is another reading ‘magni’. Which is the correct reading ?— ® ship- 
wreck.— T to be satistied.— § without murmuring.— * but if.— 3° to be tired,— 2! by 
our supplications.— 12 dona valetiido, health.— 15 qguisque is here redundant. See p. 751.- 
14 boastful, pretentious.— !6 Some editions give magni. and some manuecripts have 
. re. Magno iscorrect, since Cicero construes es‘imdre, referring to inner valua- 
tion, either with magni or (but rarely) with magno.— '& bad.— 17 to take along. The 
word deducere is technically used of the captured hostile chic fs who were paraded fn tri- 
umphal processions.— 18 to make an addition.— 1® very.— 2° approvable.— ?! pledged 
faith, word.— 22 to gacrifice.— 23 to be imminent.— 24 as Jong as, if but.— 28 to keep 
apart.— 2° to find out (for me). . 

12* 
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as: Maxime interest quemadmodum queque res audidf/ur; it makes a vast difference how 
a thing is heard. Cic. Brut. ease ay referl, victum esse Antonium? What difference 
makes it that A. has been defeated? Ib. ad Brut. 1,17.—Jnlerest omnium recte facere, It 
js inthe interest of alltodoright. Tb Fin, 2, 22.—More rarely the subject-clauses of inter- 
estund refer? take the form of That-clauses with uf, 2e, quod, or the form of a Si-clause, 
Frequently, in plice of subject-clauses, the neuters singular of the determinative form- 
adjectives: (hoc, illud, id, quod) are used (Ex. 1. 8. 9. 14.18.19; see § 494, 2.95). For the 
particulars of the coustructions of interest and r+fert, vee p. 621 full. 


Oss. 4. The quantity or pEGR«z of the interest is expressed either by the QUANTITATIVE 
FGRM-ADJECTIVES, OF by the ADVERBS OF INTENSITY (p. 261), or by the neuters eingular 
of some DETERMINATIVES Of the interrogative and indefinite forma (quid, aliquid, nzhil). 


The QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES take either (a) the form in wm, according to the rules 
on the relation of INTENSITY (R. 31), as eral interest (refert), what a great difference 
does it make, how important is it (Ex. 4. 5 6.); Cantum interest, a0 important is it; ple- 
rimum interest, it is of the greatest importance, etc.— Or they are (0) conceived as degrees 
of APPRECIATION, taking the genitive form according to the rule § 561. In this instance 
these adjectives (quanti, fanti, muti, plurtmi) are subject to the same restrictions 4s when 
they are used as objects of the verb= of * esteeming’, as Permagni nosird interest te 
esse Roma, it is of the highest importance for ua that you should be at Rome. Cic. Att. 
2, 23.— Niud parvi réfert nos vectigalia amisea postea victoria recupertre, It is of little 
consequence (it makes little difference) that we afterwards recover the lost revenue by 
victory. Cic. Man. 7, 18.— Quantiid refert si tamen accidit ? What difference does it make, 
if 1t yet happens ? Cic. Fam. 5. 9.1. (See Ex. 7-12.) 

The ADVERBS OF INTENSITY Jake all the different forms detailed in § 558, as guantopere 
inferest, how yreatly important is it; magnopere refert ; non tam interest quam ; magis, 
minime, marxime interest. (See Ex. 13-17.) 

If the NEUTER DETERMINATIVES are uzed to qualify the verbs inferest and refert (a care 
which must be well distinguished from the instance that the nenters hoc, idud, quod are 
imperzonal suBJECTS), we generally render such phrases by the Nouns ‘importance’, 
* consequence’. * difference’. Thexe combinations are very frequent with refert, but ex- 
tremely rare with interest, as: Quid td med refert ? What difference makes it for me? 
Plaut. Cure. 3, 25.—Si servus est numquid refert ? If he is a slave, makes it any difference ? 
Plaut. Pseud. 2, 4, 28. (Ex. 18. 20. 21. 23.)—Refert with nihil or non is reudered ‘ it makes no 
difference’ or‘ it is of no consequence’, or ‘it is unimportant’, ‘it concerns not’, ag: 
* Med quidem istuc nihil refer(’, that concerns me not (or ‘it is of no consequence,’ etc. to 
me). Plaut. Pers. 4,3, 68. See Ex. 18. 21. 22. , 

The personal construction with substantives as enbjects of refert and inferest is ex- 
tremely rare and mostly non-classical, as Longitiido in his refert. non crassitido, the 
lengib is the important point in this, not the thickness. Plin. H. N. 18, 31, 74. 


Oss, 5. The PERSON Or THING (always conceived ag a person) that is interested in an 
action, is placed in the GENITIVE. But if the interested person ig expressed by a per- 
eonal pronoun, the latrer tikes the furm of a@ PossessivE FORM-ADJECTIVE in the ablative 
singular teminine (aed, tud, aud, nostrd, vestra , but illius, ipsdrum, cujus, eujusquam, Gaji, 
retpublice etc.). When the genitive of substantives is required. the verb itnéerest is far 
more frequent than refer’, which is very rarely construed with the genitive of substan- 
tives, but very often with ablative possessives. In Englieh these forms of the * interested 
pereon’ are expressed cither personally by subject-nominatives, or by the equivalents of 
the paTIVE as the proper case of the * interested person’ (§ 474, R. 47, § 469); as: Magni 
interest med un& nos esse, it is of great importance (great interest) to me that we should 
meet, Cic. Att. 13, 4.—Magis nudiius intereet quam ¢ud, non impOdni cervicibus tunis onus 
kub quo concidas, it is to nobody of so Shiney importance as to yourself, that no burden 
shovld be placed on your shoulders (literally ‘ neck’) under which you would sink. Liv. 24, 
8.—Semper ille quantum interesset Clodié se perire cogitabat, he always thought of how 
great importance it was for Clodius that he should perish. Cic. Mi}. 21, 56. 

The origin of this con=truction is the one explaincd in oss. 2, although some gram- 
marians have taken very different views. The older grammarians mostly explained mea, 
tua etc. as neuter accusative plurals (not considering the long quantity of the final aand 
the lenzth of the syllable re in réfert). Others (for inst. Zumpt and Kiihner) supply cawad, 
Madvig thinks that med is an adverb with the force ‘in my direction’. But old Priscian 
explains refert by in re med fert, and he is unquestionably right 


Oss. 6. The THING which is concerned in the action BESIDEs or IN PLACE OF the pérson is 
sometimes adde:l by means of the preposition ad. as Magni ad honbrem nostrum iater- 
est (inst. of hondris nostri) me quam primum ad urbem venire, it is of great consequence 
to my honor that [I should come as goon as pozsible to town. Cic. Fam. 16,1. The pa- 
TIVE of the interested pereon as object of these verbs occurs in the only passage of Hor. 
Sat. 1,1, 49: Dic quid referat intra Nature finis viventi (some reading viventis) jugera 
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centum an mille aret ? Say what matters it to one living within Nature’s bounds whether 
he ploughs a hundred acres or a thousand ? 


1. Epistolarum genera multa esse non igndras, sed unnm illud certissimum cujus 
causé inventa res ipsa est, nt certidres facertmus aisentis si quid esset quod cos scire 
aut no lrd aut ipsdrum interesset. Cic. Fam. 2, 4, 1.— 2. Hic sud putat interesse se re 
ipr& et pesto negotio, non lege, defendi. Cic. Clu. 54.— 3. Quis est hodie cujus entersit 
istam legem manére ? Cic. Phil. 1, 9.— 4. Quantum reipublice interfuit Cesarem potius 
Aubére quam Antonium principem, tantum (reipublicie) retulixset habére Brutum quam 
Cassium. Vell. 2, 72.— 5, Ostendam alio loco quantum salitis communis intersit duos 
conswes in republicad esse. Cic. Mur, 2, 4.— 6. Is vai8bat! in suffragio plurimum cujus 
plurimum intererat exre in optimo statu? civitdtem. Cic. Rep. 2, 22.— 7%. ‘Tua sponte te 
intelligere scio, guanti reipublice in/ersit omnis copias in unum locum convenitre®, Cic. 
Att. 8, 6.— 8. Nihilo pol* puris tud hoc quam quanti5 illud refert med. Plaut. Rud. 4, 3, 
38.— 9. Cum M. Varro sibi ita persuasieset ipse, meas de se accurate scriptas litteras 
maximum apnud te pig habitdras, malui facere guod meus familiaris tanti sud inte- 
resse arbitrarétur. Cic. Fam. 13, 10.— 10. Magni rerert qualé in corpore locdli’ stint ani- 
mi. Cic. Tusc, 1, 338.— 11. Parvi refert abs te ipso jus aici® seqnabiliter, nisi idem ab 
eis filet gulbus tu ejus muneris?° aliquam pariem concezzeris!!, Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 7— 
12. Quod tn istis lacrimis te probare postulas!2, non pluris refert quam sé imbrem?}$ in 
cribrum!* geras!§, Plaut. Pseud. 1, 1, 100.— 13. Crezar Divitiacum docet guantopere rei- 
publice communisque salitis intersit manus hostium @isfiné7i'®. Ceres. B. G. 2, 5.— 
14. Erat tam demens hic ut omufs xnas fortdnas alignis servis committeret. At quibus 
servis! Refert enim maugno opere id ipsum. Cic. Cwel. 23, 57.— 15. Caesar dicere solébat 
non /am sud quam reipublice interesse ut salvus esset. Suet. Cres. 86.— 16. Sulla regi 
patefécit faciundum esse aliquid quod illdrum (Romanodrum) magis quam sud retulisse 
vidergtur. Sall. Jug. 111, 1.— 17. Non nostraé magis quam vestrd refert vos non rebella- 
re. Liv. 34, 17.— 18. Theophrastus moriens accusasse natiram dicitur quod corvis!? 
etcornicibus!’ vitam diuturnam!® quorum id nihil interesset, hominibus, quorum maxi- 
me inferfuisset, exiguam vitam dedisset. Cic. Tusc. 3, 2.— 19. ld med minime refert, 
qui sum natu maximus, Ter. Ad. 5, 14, 27.— 20. Quid ilius interest ubi sis? Cic. Att. 
10, 4. 10.— 21. Non ascripsi?® id, quod (because) tud nihil referébat. Cic. Fam. 5, 20, 5.— 
22. Non refert quam multos libros, sed quam bonos habeas. Sen. Ep. 45. — 23. Scio, si 

_ guid? med intersié, tibi maj5ri curse solére esse quam mihi. Cic. Att. 12, 37. 


3. Relation of Weight. 


§ 562. The relation of quantity in regard to weight is expressed by the 
measure-units of weight with attributive cardinals in the ACCUSATIVE, as : 
Cyathus pendet drachmas decem, a cyathus weighs ten drachme. Plin. H. 
N. 21, 209. Indefinite weight is expressed by the quantitative form-adjec- 
tives (It. 31) in the ACCUSATIVE NEUTER form, as: Plumbum ‘tantundem 


pendere par est, lead should weigh just as much, Lucr. 1, 360. 


Oss. 1. The standard of Roman weizht was the pounpn (libra. pondo), which {n oppo- 
sition to the fractional parts was called as (§ 498, R. 105). Pondo is originally an abla- 
tive meaning ‘in weigh’, adding the measure-unit of weight in the accusative, as decem 
libras pondo, ten pounds in weight. The noun libras (libram) being frequently UNDER- 
STOOD (decem pondo, ten pounce in weight), the noun pondo gradually took the place of 
libra, taking the form of an indeclinable noun, and the meanine ‘ pound’, It ie, how- 
ever, frequently used in connection with didram or libras. Half a hundred-weight is 
sometimes expressed by falentum.— The twelfth part of a pound is uncia (ounce). 


Oss. 2. The NEUTER verb to weigh is expreseed either by the neuter verb pendére* or 


1 Aliquis valet in auffragio, One's vote has weight. or is of weight.— 2 optimus status, 
the greatest prosperity.— 3 assemble.— 4 pol or edepol, a swearing particle, literally * by 
Follux’.— © guam and qguan/i are together rendered by ‘as’, Quam is considered as a 
mere conjunction of comparison, and quanti us a quantitative of the relative form.— 
* pondus hahére anud aliquem, to have weight with somebody.— 7 locdre, to place, 8 jus 
dicere, to dispense justice.— ° impartially.— !° office.— )) concedere aliquid alicni, to in- 
vest somebody with romething.—!2 What you claim to prove.— !8 rain.-— 14 cribrum, a 
sieve.— 15 to let run.— !6to keep separated.— 27 corvus, raven.— }8 cornix, a crow.— 
1® long.— 29 tu add (in writing).— 2! Inde inite subject, instead of aliquid. 

* Our lexicons (including Forcellini, even in the newest edition) give not pendére, but 
the transitive verb pendére as the word expressing the idea ‘to have weight’, This is 
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Li eso both taking the object denoting the weight In the accusative case, as: As erat 
libram pondo, the as weighed a pound (was a pound in weight). Varro L. L, 5, 36.— Jris 
Hes toae iN Oe the ay of eee ‘Iris’ should weigh a pound and 
ve twelfths, Col. 12, 28.— Quot pondo te censes essé, how man i 
weigh ? Plaut. Asin. 2, 2, 4 - ; mene eee eed 
Oss. 3 The nuineral expressions by which weights are determined are added in the ac- 
CUBATIVE CasE to pondo, being the adverbial object of the idea ‘ei hing’, which is never 
expressed by an adjective, or by a participle (as in English). This accueative also cor- 
responds to our Knuvlish objective after ‘of’, indicating the weight, as: Patere aures 
fuérunt CCLXXVI dibras fere omnes pondo, there were 276 golden bowls weighing all 
exactly one pound (all a pound in weight, all of a pound). Liv. 26, 47.— Dict&tor cord- 
nam auream. libram pondo, in Capitolio Jovi donum posuit, the dictator placed a golden 
crown, one pound in woeight, (of one poe) in the Capitol as an offering to Jupiter. Liv, 
4, 20.— From lidra is formed the adjective 4brdéis, denuting ‘one pound in weight’, as 
Pira (pears) libralia. Plin. H. N. 15, 11.—*70 be of weight , in a figurative sense, is ex- 
prereed Ly the aan eure poole ve ponderis ee oF by valére with a nenter quantitative: 
ug littere maximi sunt apud me ponderis. Cic. Fain. 2 19. . 
plus and tantum valére, Ib. 3, 7; Off. 8, 81. : ra pone Perea 


1. Drachma! Attica? denarii arventei? habet pondus. eademque eex obolos* pondere 
efficit® ; obolus decem chalcos* pendet, Plin. H. N. 21, 109.— 2. Mna?, quam nostri minam 
vocant, pendet drachmas Atticas centum. Ib.— 3. In Transpadana® Italif. scio, cicénas 
quinas libras, farris® modios pendére ; circa Clusium et senax. Ib. 18, 12, 2.— 4. Invenf- 
inns thunnos!® falenta quindecim pependisse. Ib. 9,17.—5. Fixtulas!! denum pedum lon- 
gitudinis esse legitinum est!?, et. si quinariz!® erunt, sexagéna pondo ére ; wi octo- 
narive, cent@na, si denarii. centéna ricéna. Ib. 31, 31.— 6. Exercitus Minucio corOnam 
auream libram pondo decrévit. Liv. 8, 29, 3.—7. Vinctus centum pondo es, quando pendes'4 
per (on) pedes, Plaut. Asin. 2, 2, 35. 


C2 GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GRAMMATICAL FORMS USED IN THE RELATIONS OF 
MEASUREMENT, WEIGHT, AND COMPUTATION. —The most general form by which the En- 
glish laneuage desivnates all these relations, and distinguishes them from each other are 
ADJECTIVES (participles) and veRrBs to which the numeral expres-ions of measurement, 
weivht and computation are added as objects in the form of the objective case. As tothe 
use of adjective and participial expressions, the two languages are analogous in the meas- 
urement of SPACE and TIME, but they differ in the other relations, 

(a) In sPace the adjective expressions used in both languages to designate measurement, 
aside from minor diversities, are almost the same (§ 498 and R. 103), The general verb 
* to measure’ (in a neuter sense), under which all the different kinds of measurement in 
gpace are comprised, is in Latin expressed by the verb pa/ére, which, in this sense. is con- 
strued with an accuUSATIVE, corresponding to the English objective, as: Atstim&bat 

d in fronte patérent lapides sineuli, he estimated what the single stones measured in 

rout, Liv. 25,23. Schwnns guadraginia stadia patet, the schcenns (a Persian measure of 

distance) measures forty stadia. Plin. H.N. 12. 30, 2.—Hujus silve datitddo novem diérum 
tier patet, the width of this forest measures nine daye’ journeys. Cees. B. G. 6, 25. 

(6) In the relation of Time the Enelish language designates by ADJECTIVES the age, but 
no other spaces of time. The Latin language agrees in this respect with the English (§ 498), 
except that in respect to the age of THINGS or ANIMALS the English ‘old’ is neither ex- 

ressed by natus. nor by agens, but either by a genitive, or by annum (annos) habére, as: 

ucus Luctnus nunc circiter annum quadringentesinum quinqguagesimum habel, the Lu- 
cinian grove 1s now about 450 years old, Plin. 16, 85. ; 

(c) In the relation of Price and VALUE the Latin langnage has no adjective correspond- 
ing to our adjective ‘orth’. The expression ‘worth such @ price’ is variously para- 
phrased according to the connection (R. 32, oss. 4). 


a strange error, caused by the passage of Lucretius cited above. It is certain that in 
this passage the word pendere has a short penult, and hence is of the third conjugation, 
belonging to pendo, not to pendeo. But since pendére always denotes ‘ to weizh a thing’, 
in an active sense, it is obvious that Lucretius, by a frequent poetical license. for the 
sake of the metrum, has used the active verb in a neuter sense. There is no other pas- 
page in any author In which pendére is nsed in the neuter sense ‘to have weight’. e 
passages of Pliny in which pendére and pependisse occur in the infinitive form (Plin. 18, 
12,3; 9,17; 31, 31) must be assigned to pendére, and not to pendere. 

1A drachma or drachm, a small Greek silver-coin, which is still used in modern Greece, 
— 2 Attic.— 3 silver (adj.).— 4an obole, a Greek copper-coin,— § tu contain.— 6 the chal- 
cus, (copper), the smallest Greek coin.— 7 a Greek word (Mna).— ® Transpadane, #., 6. 
beyond the Padus (the river Po).—® far, Wy —!° a tunny-fish.— !! lead pl ex.— 123 legiti- 
mum est esse, they should be (literally: itis legitimate that they should be).— 13 quina- 
rius, octondrius, denarius, measuring five, eight, ten digits in circumfercence.— 14 pendére 
is here ‘ to be weighed’, not ‘to hang’. See Lambin. to this passage. 
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@) In the relation of werent the phrase ‘ weighing such an amounl ie expressed by the 
indeclinable pondo (in weight) with an accueative, or by a mere accusative (§ 51:2, OBS. 3.) 

(e) In ‘ computation’ the Latin language, like the English, lacks specific grammatical 
forms. Onr phrase ‘so many men etc. s(rong’ is not expreszed by an adjective. but by the 
ablative numero (or ad numerum) in connection with a genitive, as: Cum Persze mille 
numero navium classem ad Delum appulissent, when the Persians had landed at Delos 
a fleet one thousand sails strong (in number). Cic. Verr. 2, 1,18. See Ces. B. G. 1, 15. 


D. RELATION OF CAUSE. 

§ 563. The relation of causE is of three different kinds. It may be 
conceived: 1) as the means and instrument of an action; 2) as the fact 
which effects an action (CAUSE EFFICIENT as 7’eal cause, and MOTIVE as 
morat cause); 3) a8 PURPOSE. To each of these subdivisions of cause 
different grammatical forms are applied. 

§ 564. If the relation of cause is conceived as the means and instru- 
ment of an action, it is expressed either by the ABLATIVE case of the noun 
represented as means and instrument, or by the preposition per. 


Rem. 37. Both, the ablative of means, and the preposition per are rendered 
by the English preposition ‘dy’ ; but sometimes by other prepositions 
(with, at, on, from). In the passive voice the ablative of means has the 
appearance of a passive agent, as dolo aliquem circumvenire, to circumvent 
some one by treachery ; dolo circumveniri, to be circumvented by treachery. 
Per is used with the same force, as : | 


Ruabrium per vim dediici imperfivit, he ordered Rubrius to be taken up by force. Cic. Verr. 
2, 1, 25.—Cum in eas urb!s vf invasisses, when you had invaded these cities by force. lb. 26. 


Oss. 1, The ABLATIVE OF MEANS has a wider range than the preposition ‘ dy’ in En- 
glish. It borders at the one eide on the relation of ‘manner’, and at the other side, 
passes over into the relation of ‘cause efficient’ and ‘motive’. (Compare the Examples 

iven § 453, oBs. 3.) Thus pedibus ire (ferri), to walk on foot: curru vehi (but also with 

n, Cic. Phil. 2, 24,58), to ride in a carriage (by wagon), as Jrreligidsum ratus est, sacer- 
dotem pedibus tre ferriguc, ac ae in vehiculo conspici, he deemed it irreligious that a priest 
should walk (and move) on foot. while he himself was seen in a carriage. Liv. 5, 40.—We 
say ‘to be astonished aé a thing’, or ‘to be astonished because’, conceiving this phrase 
either as a metaphor of PLACE or as ‘cauee efficient’. The Latin conceives the thing az 
which one is astonished as the ‘instrument’ of the astonishment, using an ablative of 
MEANS: Obstupuit hominis improbi dicto, he was astounded aé the words of the wicked 
man. Cic. Verr. 2, 1,26. The MORAL GROUND of an action, which is in English expire ce 
by ‘for’, 18m Latin conceived as an INSTRUMENT Of the action, and placed in the ablative, 
as: ee Demetrium filium nullo alio crimine quam Romane amicitis inite occldit, 
Philip killed his son Demetrius for no other crime than that of having joined friend- 
ship with the Romans. Liv. 41,23. Thus the ablative of means touches the relation 
of cause as ‘a motive’, where we nse the preposition ‘from’ or ‘ out of’, as: Preetor ird 
provincie sibi erepte magistritu se abdicatirus erat, the preetor wae about to resign his 
office from (out of ) anger that the province had been taken from him. Liv. 37, 51. Ilere 
belongs the relation represented by ‘ according to’, which in Latin is expreseed by ad or 
ex, but aleo by the mere ablative, as Opinidne med, according to (in) my opinion.—J adices 
dedit nulla lege, nullo institid/o, null&é sorte, he appointed the judges according to no law 
and precedent, without casting lots for them. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 16. 


Oss. 2. The exact limits of this ‘ablative of means and instrument’ cannot be reduced 
to a rule, and in this respect the ablative case shares the character of most. prepositions, 
the limits of which cannot be exactly defined by distinct marks and theoretical reason- 
ing. But itis evident that the idea of ‘means and instrumeutality’ is the leading con- 
ception ont of which al! these different shades and varieties of ‘canse’ must be ex- 
plained. It is a remarkable argument for the correctness of this view that jn almost all 
the instances in which an ablative of means is used to express what we generally 
conceive to be ‘ cause eflicient’ or ‘motive’, the preposition per (likewise denoting means) 
may take the place of the ablative, as: Si natur@lis exset ira, uomodo quemquam peni- 
téret quod feciseet per iram ? if anger were natural, how could any one feel compunction 
at what he has done out of anger? Cic. Tusc. 4, 37.—Per metum potius quam voluntate 
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civinm fortfinis consnIn@érnnt patres, the Patricians coneulted for the interests of the 
citizens rather ou/ of (through) fear than by their free will. Liv. 2,24. Here per metum 
is used (with the force of propter metiun) in place of an ablative, the ablative metu having 
CONVENTIONALLY &@n ACTIVE MEANING (by excifing fear, t. e. by threats and terrorism). 
This vagueness in the limits of the ablative of ‘means’ must not make ue believe that 
in Latin the ablative is used for erery ciusal relation, and for every instance where 
we enploy our different causal prepositions, Conventional usage, and chiefly the con- 
nection 1n discourse, are the two points by which in this, as in many other relationg, the 
correctness of a viven phrase must be tested. While often, 48 appears from the examples 
given above, the ablative of means is used with the force of the preposition propter, in 
Other instances such a substitution in place of the more definite prepositions would be 
improper, and make the meaning of the author unclear, aa for instance in the following 
rentence: Andro cum propler éloguentiam tum propter virtitem \ev&tus electus est, 
Andro was chosen deputy both for his eloquence and for his integrity. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 64. 
Here the ablative eloguentid electur est would rather convey the idea that his election was 
owiny to an eloquent specch which he made in his own behalf. Thus we may lay down 
the PRACTICAL rule that the relations of * cause efficient’ and * motive can only be - 
ed by an ablative of means if, according to the connection, there relations could not be con- 
Sounded with the relation of * means and instrumentality’ in the proper senae of the word. 


Oss. 3. The relation of means and instrumentality cannot be expressed by form-ad- 
verbs, nor cenerally by the ablative of absolute form-adjectives, which ustally require 
& NOUN to indicate the relation as one of neans and instrumentality. By thie fact the 
relation of means and instrumentality is distinguished from ad o/her adverbial relations, 
In the INTERROGATIVE form the phrase ‘ by what means’ cannot be expreesed by a mere 

quo?’ but by phrases such as * Quibus auxtliis’, quomodo, qua ratione, where the abla- 
tives auziliis, modo, rafidne are understood to denote ‘ means’ or * instrumentality’. Thus 
Boeth. Top. 4, giving the interrogative forme for the principal adverbial relations, enu- 
Merates them thus: Quid * Cur’ Quomodo? Ubi ? Quando *? Quibus auziliis ? (i.e. by what 
means’). If the relation of *means’ is expressed in the RELATIVE form, the antecedent 
is very frequently repeated after the relative, ar; Jus esse certum Siculis inter se, quo 
jure certdrent, that the Sicilians had a certain law of their own. according to which they 
conducted their law-enits. Cic. Verr. 2,2,16 Thus in the INDEFINITE forin: Quod de- 
fendi aliqud ratione potest (not aliguo alone), what may be defended by some means. 
Cic. Verr. 2,2,41. But in the DEFINITE form the ablative singular (hoc, eo) not rarely 
denotes means and instrimentality, as: Hsec commemoro quod existimdre hoc vos volo 
etc., [ mention this because I wish you to judge ‘by this’ (hereby) etc. Cic. Verr, 2, 4, 60. 
Zo custodias hostium fallébant, thereby they deceived the posts of the enemy. Liv. 23, 19. 


Oss. 4 If the means or instrument of an action is expressed by a whole sentence, the 
Latin generally uscs the form of a @ERUNDIAL ABLATIVE (§ 529) [more rarely the form of 
ablatives absolute, see § 530, R. 215), and sometimes the form of a dependent clause in- 
troduced by guod, and preceded by the absolute neuter €o (of ix), as: Captivi fidem €0 
maxime anxére quod sermo inter omnis congruébat. the prisoners increased the reliance 
placed upon them chiefly dy (he fact that the reports of all agreed (by agreeing in their 
reports). Liv.9, 2,4. ‘he rame ablative eo with a clause introduced by quod or quia fre- 
quently denotes ‘ cause efficient’ or ‘ motive’, as: Helvetii co (é. e. ed causa) quod re fru- 
mentiria interclfidi posse confiderent, iter convertérunt. the Melvetians turned their 
march for the reason that (because) they trusted that the Romans might be cut off from 
their supplies. Cree. B. G. 1, 23.—The ablative eo as ablative of means, must be distin- 
guished 1) from eo denoting PURPOSE (§ 566), which is followed by a clause with wé 
2) from vo, as ablative of DIFFERENCE belore a comparative, which is followed by a clause 
with quo (751). See p. 654. 

1. Siculi talem acceperant injuriam quam nwlld lege satis digni persequi! possent. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 82.— 2. Tu apud exteras natiOnes impcrii nominisque nostri famam fués 
probriv? flagitiisqgue violasti, Ib.— 3. Ceesar dixit, Ariovistum Gallos magis ratidne® et 
emsi/io* quam virtale vicisse. Cres. B. G. 1, 40.— 4. Heraclius. pecuniosizsimus® antea 
Syracusandrum, nune nulla alia calamitdte nisi Verris avaritid atque injurid pauper- 
rimus est. Cic. Verr. 2,2, 14.— 5. Circumsessus® est Verres a Lampsacénis’, homini- 
bus et natadrd et consuetudine et disciplina \enissimia, porro® autem populi Romani 
conditione® sociis, fortdnd'® servis, voluntdte!} ae eaters Ib. 2, 1, 32.— 6. Verres mi- 
lites Myndo Milétum pedibus revert jussit. b. 2, 1, 34.— % Io culp&!? sunt qui 

SF SS SSS ee 

1 To prosecute.— 2? probrum, a disgraceful act.— 3 method. 4 strategy.— 5 rich.— ¢ cir- 
cumsedére, to besiege.— 7 inhabitants of Lampsacus.— & also, further.— * by their po- 
litical condition. — !° by their misfortune, fortina being used of accidental events 4n 
both a fortunate and an unfortunate sense.— 1! as to their wishes. The three ablatives 
may all be rendered by ‘as to’.— 12 jn culpa esse, to be blamable, to be in fault. 
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officia deserunt! mollitid? animi. Cic. Fin. 1, 10, 53.— 8 Oratdrum ant inieritu® 
aut disccssut ant fugd primas® in causis® agébat Hortensius. Cic. Brut. 90, 308 
— 9. Regile civitatis genus? non tam regni ee regis vidiis repudiadtum® est. Cic. 

. 3.7, 15.— 10, Ob heec beneficia. guidus ili homines obsatupescunt, nullos hondres 
mihi nial verbérum decerni sino. Cic. Att. 5, 21, %. 


§ 565. The relation of CAUSE EFFICIENT and of MOTIVE is expressed 
1) by attributive phrases consisting of the general nouns denoting CAUSE, 
especially causa and ratio (sometimes res), which are either placed in the 
ablative, or take a prepositional form, chiefly with de and 0b, sometimes 
with ex and propter ; 2) by the PREPOSITIONS propter and 0b in direct con- 
nection with the substantive represented as the cause, without any inter- 
mediate noun, such as causa or ratio , 3) by substituting a MERE ABLATIVE 
of the noun in place of propter and 0d ; 4) by the FORM-ADVERBS of cause, 
as cur, ideo etc.; 5) by CLAUSES or SENTENCES introduced by one of the 
causal conjunctions (§ 385. 886 and B. VI.); 6) by accessory predicates in 
form of certain participles (tnductus, adductus, permotus etc. § 501, R. 115). 


Rem. 38. The ABLATIVE causdé is thus used 1) in connection with at- 
TRIBUTIVE GENITIVES either of nouns (§ 437, R. 43) or of gerundials (§ 526, 
R. 206, oss, 3), as Cesarts causd, for the sake (on account) of Ceesar ; hondris 
causd, Out of respect; pugnandi causd, for the sake of fighting. For the 
ablative causd the ablative gratia is, in this connection, frequently used 
as a synonym.— 2) with ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES, either descriptive or 
form-adjectives, as med causd, on my account; probabili causd, from a 
plausible reason ; aliéna causd, for the sake of others. In this connec- 
tion gratid cannot be used in place of causd, except in connection with 
possessives. 

Oss. 1. The ablative of causa or gra/ia with an attributive genitive or an attributive 
possessive adjective is the most general form for ‘cause efficient’ and for ‘ motive.’ 
T'hese phrases take Possessives as attributes, if the cause is conceived as a PERSON in 
the form of a pronoun of the first or second person, singular or plural (med, vestrd, causd). 
This form is also used if the attribute is a personal pronoun of the third person which 
according to the general rules, is required to be in the REFLEXIVE form (see Summary of 
Roles after § 425), as: Dixit, omn!s sud caus& sollicitos esse, he said that all were esolicit- 
ous for his sake. But when, according to the same rulee, the DEMONSTRATIVE form 
must be ured, the attribute of causd takes the form of a GENITIVE, either of the pronoun 
de of the third person, or of the equivalent demonstratives (Aujus, illius, isftus), as: Non 
ita dilexit fratrem ut ejus caved labbres susciperet, he did not love his brother so much 
as to undergo dangers for his sake. Thus edrum (edrum) causd, for their sake. Some- 
times even the pronouns of the first and eccond persons assume the genitive forms of 
personal pronouns (mei, tui, nostri, ves/ri, sui causd, for my, thy etc. sake). The ancient 
ablative ¢7go which is a synonym of causd and gratié in this meaning, always requires a 
genitive attribute. It is ante-claseical and poetical, but is also used (even classically) in 
the launguave of the Law. (p, 114, 98) 


Oss. 2. The combination of the ablative causd with descriptive adjectives and form- 
adjectives other than possessives is extremely rare, and confined to a few conventional 
phrases. Instead of using in such connections the ablative cavsd, the prepositional 
forms of causa with de and od are far more neual (hac de causd ; 0b quam causam ; but 
nulld alid causa ; multis de causis, not multis causis. 


fem. 39. The prepositional form of causa, as exponent of the relation 
of cause efficient and motive (generally with de or ob) is confined to ad- 


1 Officia deserere, to be faithless to one’s duties.— 2 softnesa.— 3 death.— 4 removal.— 
5 primas ugere, supply partis, primarily used of an actor’s playing the principal role, 
means * to be foremost in any position’.— * Supply agendis, in pleading causes, é. e. as 
a pleader.—’ regdle civildlis genus, the monarchical form of government.— ® to repudiate. 
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jective attributes which do not belong to the possessives, but hardly ever 
occurs with attributive genitives. It is a3 unusual to say 0b causam Gai 
in place of Gaji causd, as gravi causd (for an important reason) in place of 
gravi dé causa or ob gravem causam. 


Oss. 1, Per with causam and an attributive genitive means‘ under the pretext of’, as 
per causam equitdtus cogendi, wnder the pretext of drafting cavalry. Ces. B. G. 7, 9.— In 
& Certain meaning propter is connected with ratio and an attributive genitive, as prop- 
ler rationem brevitatis, from & REGARD for brevity. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 40. 


Ors. 2. Sometimes res with prepositions or in the ablative is used in place of causa in 
this meaning. Some of these combinations (quare and quamobrem) are considered as 
regular form-adverbs of cause. (K. 40.) 


Rem. 40. The FORM-ADVERBS employed to express the relation of ‘ cause 
efficient’ and ‘motive’ are: 1) INTERROGATIYE and RELATIVE FORMS : 
Cur, why; quidni, why not; quare, quamobrem, why, wherefore, for what 
reason (guapropter in this meaning being anteclassical).— 2) DEFINITE 
FORM: ¢0, ideo, tccerco (or tdcirco), propterea, therefore. Causal form-ad- 
verbs of the indefinite form do not exist. In their place phrases with 
causa (in the singular or plural) are used, as multis de causis. In place of 
cur, the neuter adjective guid is frequently used in the meaning ‘ why’. 


Oss. 1. Quocirca, generally enumerated among the adverbs of causk, is a compound of 
the preposition circa with the third locative case quo (p. 217, Oss. 8), having the meaning of 
circa quod, 4. e. in which respect. Hence it does not properly belong to the relation of 
cause, but it ix sometimes need as a Causal adverb, as a syncnym of guamobrem with 
the force of a conjunction. See Obs. 6. 


Oss. 2. The adverb cur is generally considered as an abbreviated form of quare or of 
eué ret, both of which surmises are very doubtful, the coexistence of both forms guare 
and cur making it very umproprne that the one should be a corruption of the other, and 
the MEANING of cur excluding its derivation from cui ret, which even in its form would 
have no analogy. Cur is unquestionably a word which reaches up to the very earliest 
periods of language. It distinctly shows the interrogative root cu in its primary form 
(like cubi), the letter 7 being most likely a formative sound, which occurs with a similar sig- 
nification in the cognate languages (the rin the English ‘ where’, being of the same origin). 


Oxgs, 3. In anteclassical language the old ablative qui (see R. 15, ops. 2) was used with 
the signification ‘ why’ (Plaut. Bacch. 5, 2, 45). The neuter quid frequently occurs in 
classical language with the force of cur, as Quid €70 argumentor ? Quid pura dispu'o ? 
Why doT argue? Why doI discuss the matter? Cic. Mil. 16. It is very frequently used 
in connection with est and the conjunction quod (sometimes with guamobrem) as an em- 
phatic cirenmlocation in place of cuv,as: Quid est quod tu alios acciises ? Quid est Lepage 
rem putes te tuam culpam communicadre cum altero posse? Why (literally: what is it 
that) do yon accuse others? Why (literally : what is it for which reason) do you think 
you can make another share your guilt? Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 20. 


Oss. 4, Among the causal form-adverbs of the interrogative form, cur and quid are the 
most frequent, having the most general character. Quare usnally asks for the reasons 
which have defermined an action, and guamobrem more generally refers to MOTIVE or PUR- 
POSE; a8: Quare primum ille adesse noluit ? deinde tu cur judices atios eortitus es? Why, 
in the first place. refused that man to be present’ and again, why did you draw (by lot) 
other judges? Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 18.— Quamobrem censdres ad statuam tibi conferébant ? 
Why did the censors contribute for thy statue ? Ib. 2, 2, 55.—If the interrogation is nega- 
tive, three forms are used: Quin (instead of qui non), quidni, cur non, corresponding to 
qui, quid, and cur, (guare and guumobrem being rarely used with negations). Quin (wh 
not) does not really ask fora reason, but implies that a future action should be performed, 
and hence always makes the sentence virtually IMPERATIVE, a8: Quin conscendimus €quos, 
Why not mount our horses? (= Conscenddmus equos.) Liv. 1, 57. See pp. 546 and 547, 
Oxs.11. Cur non asks for the reason of a present or past not-doing: Qué sunt hi? cur 
non nominantur ? Why are they not named? Cic. R. A. 27.—Cur non recta introvbas ? 
Why did you not enter straightways? Ter. Eun. 1, 2, %.—Quidni (always with the eub- 
uuctive) means ‘Why should not?’ and virtually contains an emphatic AFFIRMATION, 
Sette also used without a predicate (= Why not ?). It generally refers to the speaker's 
own acta: Quidni snaminenien f Why should I not remember? (é. ¢. I certainly remember), 
Cic. Or. 2, 66. See, for the derivation and nature of this adverb, p. 708, notet. All the 
causal interrogatives, except quidni (quin only in certain connections; see pp. 547. 548. 
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615. 12) are also used in indirect questions and as relatives: Qua quum ita sint, cur non 
arbiirum pro socio adegeris Q. Roscium, quero; l ask, why you did not proceed against 
Q. R. by an action on account of partnership? Cic. R. Com. 9.—Ipse ostendit, gquamobrem 
Carbonem reliquerit; he himself shows why he left Carbo. Ib.Verr. 2,1, 13.—If used as 
relative adverbs, guare etc. generally have the office of relative adjectives with causal 
prepositions, referring to causa, ratio, res, as antecedent, and are rendered * for which’, 

tai of which’. See Ex. 18.19.20. For the particulars of this relative use, see 
p. a). - 


Oss. 5. The demonstrative adverb eo eee ‘cause efficient’ or ‘ motive’) is not 
the same as the local adverb eo of the third locative case (R. 5, No. (é)), but the ablative 
neuter of is. Jdeo is a compound of id with co. Propterea is formed out of the fourth 
locative case ed with the preposition propter. To these causal adverbs may be added 
the second locative cases hine and inde, which sometimes are used in a causal sense, in 
the meaning ‘hence’, Here belongs also the compound proinde. hence, and the words 
itaque, igitur, ergo. which have assumed the nature of coordinating conjunctions 
(§ 385). Here also belong the relatives guare, gquamobrem, and guapropter which are 
very frequently employed in the signification of i/aqgue, the relatives which form part 
of these adverbs having a DEMONSTRATIVE force, as is frequently the case with all kinds 
of relatives. With the same force quocirca is sometimes used. 


Oss. 6. The cansal adverbs of the relative and definite (demonstrative) forms, are on 
the dividing line which separates CONJUNCTIONS and RELATIVE ADJ&CTIVES from the apD- 
VERBS, and hence belong to the most interesting formations of the language. The com- 
mon feature of the causal conjunctions and causal adverbs of the demonstrative and 
relative forms is that they all contain a DEMONSTRATIVE Or RELATIVE element which 
incorporates in them a whole gentence, either preceding or following. While thus. as it 
were, either REPEATING Or ANTICIPATING sentences, they at the same time, by their 
second. CAUSAL element, designate these sentences as causes. Hence this form was 
admirahly adapted for ‘connecting sentences’ with each other. This nature of con- 
nectives they especially have when they are the first words in a new sentence. Those 
among them which are HABITUALLY placed thus in the beginning of sentences for the 
purpose of connecting them with the preceding sentence, have by this fact assumed the 
nature of conjanctions, being, as it were, impregnated with the force of causal con- 
nectives. These are itaque, igiiur. ergo, which are ONLY used as connectives, and hence 
are exclusively considered as conjunctions, The same nature have quare, guamobrem, 

capropter, quocirca, although these words are not called conjunctions, since they, as 

nterrogatives and relatives, retain their adverbial force. As conjunctions they occur 
in the following sentences: Non tam facile Carthaginis opes concidissent, nisi Sicilia 
classibus nostris patéret. Quare P. Africinus, Carthagine deléta, Siculdrum urbes pul- 
cherrimis monumentis exornavit; The power of Carthage had not collapsed so easily, 
had not Sicily been open to our fleets. Therefore P. Africanus, after the destruction of 
Carthage, embellished the cities of Sicily with the most beautiful monuments. Cic. 
Verr. 2, 2,2.—Mihi necessario properandum est. Quamobrem reliqua attendite; T must 
necessarily hurry. 7herefore attend to the rest.- Ib. 2, 1, 16.— Quocirca merére hoc 
eventa, vereor an magis invidi sit quam amici, Therefore I am afraid lest it be rather a 
sign of envy than of friendship, to mourn for this event. Cic. Am. 4,13. Nemo istum 
comperendinatum sed condemnatum judicaret. Quapropter ego, quod nd me attinet, vici ; 
Nobody would think hie case adjourned, but they would consider him condemned. 
Therefore I have triumphed as far as I am concerned. Ib. 2,1, 8.—In all these sentences 
the adverbs quare, quamobrem. quapropter, quocirca are virtual conjunctions, and may 
be replaced by ttaque ; eee Ag in the last sentence may be even replaced by ergo. 
Thos proinde is generally used with the force of ergo, as: Ait accueatOres ejus muito 
majorem pecuniam pretori pollicéri; proinde, si saperet, vidéret-.quid eibi esset facien- 
dum; He says that his accurera were promising the preetor a far greater sum; hence, if 
he were wise, he would see what he had to do. Cic.Verr. 2, 2, 29. 


Oss. %. Ho, ideo, tccirco, and propterea are distincuished from quare, guamobrem., qua- 
propter, itaque and ergo by the fact that they cannot be used with the force of conjunc- 
tions. They may open asentence the same as quare etc.. but they do not, in this case, 
CONNECT the preceding sentence with that sentence of which they are grammatical mem- 
bers, as : ccirco. judices, quia veram causam habébam, brevi peroravi, Therefore. O judges 
did T plead briefly, because I had a good cause. Cic. Inv. 1, 48.—Z, ideo, iccirco, and 

terea generally are in the relation of ‘ANTECEDENTS’ tO CAUSAL CLAUBES introduced 

y quod or quia (see p. 492, Oss. 15 foil.; p. 683, Oss. 3), being rendered ‘therefore ’, or * for 
the reaxon’, the following conjunction god or quia being translated by ‘that’. Often 
both, ideo (iccirco etc.) and the following conjunction are rendered by the Single conjunc- 
tion ‘ because’; as: Zdeo mihi non satisfacio guod nullam partem meritOrum_tudram 
consequi possum, I am not eatisfied with myself for the reason that (or because) I cannot 
reach any part of thy merits. Cic. Att. 3, 14.—Filia habitabat cum patre propterea quod 
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virum non habéhat. the dauchter lived with her father because she had no husband. Cic, 
Verr. 2, 1, 25.— £0 ix generally placed after the causal clause, and sometimes this is also 
the case with the other causal adverbs, as: Quod probire populo Romano fidem vestram 
non potuistia, eo vobi« judicandi potestas erepts est, becanse you could not prove to the 
Roman people your faithfulness, (hevefore the judicial power has been taken from you. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 8.—Instead of co, in this sense, treqnently ed re with quod or guia is used 
pact serves as an evidence that ¢o in this connection is an ablative. and not the third 
ocative Case) 5 as: Cansam coguosci oportet; ed re quidem qgvod aliter condemnarfreus 
non potest, the case must be tried, ana sor ite reason that otherwise the accused cannot 
be condemned. Verr. 2, 1, 9. 


Ora. 8. Pronterea, in classieal language, is rarely used otherwise than in connection 
with a causal clause, But eo, ideo, iccirco occur aleo without each a clause, referring to 
the previous sentence, Which in this instance must be UNDERSTOOD as being added to the 
adverbs in the form of &@ CAUSAL CLAUSE ; a8: Afranius et Pertréjus Cesarem preelio la- 
cessunt; neque iccerco Cesar opus intermittit; Afranius and Petrejus make attacks on 
Cusar; but Cesar does not interrapt his work for that reason (on that account). Cues. B. 
C. 1, 42. Here we must after iccirco supply the previous sentence in the form ‘quod pre- 
lio lacessebadtur’, In euch connections the adverbs ideo etc. are nearest related to the 
causal conjunctions i/aqgue eft., and their equivalents guare. But there is still this differ- 
ence between both classes of words, that ideo etc. never connect the sentences, but are 
the grammatical o/yects of the predicates in their own sentence. Jtague etc., on the other 
hand, are not menbers of any y the phrases of the sentence which they introduce. Hence 
ideo etc. express the reason ‘for the sake’ or ‘on account of’ which the subject of the 
sentence performs the action contained in the predicate; while the reason which is ex- 
pressed by ifaqgue is conceived by the author, who makes the connection, and not by the 
subject. This will be clear by comparing the following sentence with the one last quo- 
ted: In censu habendo potestas omnis censdri permittitur. Jtaque populus eum maxi- 
ma curd deligit; in making the census all the power is left to the censor. Therefore the 
people elects him with the greatest care. Cic. Verr. 2, 2,48. Here itaque exprezses the 
author's reason, by which he accounts for the care in electing the censors; hence 
tccirco or ideo would be improperly applied in place of ttague. But in the sentence 
quoted above the reason for the act is represented as that of the subject, not that of the 
author. 


1, Sophietee? appellantur el qui osfenta/idnis? aut guestus® causd philosophanturt. Cic 
Acad. 2. 23.— 2. Beneficium est quod quis non sud cawd dat, sed eyus cui dat. Sen. Ben 
5, 11.— 3. Quam multa que nostri causd nunquam facerémas, facimus causd amicdrum 
Cic. Am. 16, 57.— 4. Omnia subita videntur maj6ra5, et quidem 06 duas causas. Cic 
Tusc, 3, 22.— 5. Hospitem® violare Germani fas non eae (eos) gui qudque (any) 
de causd ad eos ventrunt, ab injurié prohibent. Crs, B. G. 6, 23.— 6. Germanico bello 
confecto multis de causis Cesar statuit sibi Rhenum esse transeundum. Ib. 4, 16.— 
%. Cesar his de causis quas commemoravi Rhenum tranefre decreverat. Ib. 17.— 8. Quod? 
scribis Pomptinium in urbem introisse®, vereor® quid sit, cum id nisi!® gravi de causd 
non fecissct. Cic. Att. 7, 7,3.— 9. Ne vobis auxilia preestar€mus!! per!? vos satetit, qui 
de quacunque'® causa aspernati nostra auxilia estis. Ib, 45, 23.—10. Patres per causam 
renovati ab Asquis belli edtici ex urbe legidnes jussére, Ib. 2, 82.— 11. Cur imperium illi, 
aut. cur illo modo prorogatum est ? cur tantopere pugnatum eat ? Cic. Att. 7, 3.—12 Quid 
evo nunc Sexti Pompéji testimoninm recitem, qui causam DiSnis evitl4? quid ipstus 
Didnis? guid Manlii et Caléni ¢ Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 8.— 13. Quare negasti illud te fuirge fac- 
tOrum? Ib. Or. 1, 16.— 14. Quid 2? Sciébas trbi crimini id datum iri? Quamobrem 
gciébar § guamobrem etiam suspicabfre * Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 29.— 15. Piritam vivum tenuisti! 
quem ad finem? guam 0b causam? quo exemplo? cur tamdinu ? cur, inquam. civibus 
Rom Anis sectri!§ statim percuesis, ipsis piratis lucis!® asfiram tam diuturnam!? dedis- 
ti? Ib.—16. Miror cvr me accfises. quam tibi id facere non liceat. Ib. Fam. %, 27.— 
17. Quare hoc sit wequissimum, facile est dicere. Ib.Verr. 2, 1, 44.—18. Duo suut causse 
cur tu frequentior!® in isto officio esse debeas quam nos. Ib. Fam. 15, 20,8.— 19. In- 
venta est ratio, guare iste HS vicies ex hoc uno genere (negotidrum) ceperit!®. Ib. Verr. 


1 Sophists.— ? ostentation. — 3 gain. — 4to profess philosophical studies.— 5 Supply 
‘quam revéra sunt’, than they really are.— ¢ guest-friend.— 7 Quod in the beginning of 
sentences is often used in the meaning ‘as to’, ‘concerning’: As fo, your writing that 
etc.— Shad betaken himsgelf.— ® literally ‘YT am afraid what it may be’, é.e.I am uneasy 
about it.— !9 except.— !! carry.— ?2 per me atat, ne aliquid flat. Tam the canse, that some- 
thing is not done; [am blamable for not doing something.— 18 whatsoever.— 14 causam 
aliciijus agere, to be one’s representative.— 15 seciiri percutere, to decapitate.—- 16 lucis 
usiira, a lease of life (literally of light). — 17 long. — !8 frequentidrem esse in officio, to 
attend more regularly to a business.— '* pecuntam capere, to make, or gain money. 
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2, 2, 58.— 20. Mud eat guam ob} rem! hec commemorem, quod existimfre vog volo, mi- 
rum quemdam dolorem accipere eos, ex quorum urbibus hec anferuntur?, Cic. Verr. 
2, 4, 60.— 21. Ch. Clinia® hrec fieri vidébat ? Mf. Quidni ? mecum undsimul! Ter. Heant. 
5, 1, 28.— 22. Hunc judicem horrébant4 isti ideo eae non tam propensus® ad miseri- 
cordiam quam implic&tus® ad severitatem? videbatur. Cic. Rosc. Am. 30, 85.— 23. Si 
Verres hnic uni populo HS CC millia abstalit, num iccirco absolvétur, quod scriptum 
est eam pecuniain datam® esse statudrum nomine® ” Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 58.— 24. Conso- 
landus ipse sum propterea quod nullam rem gravius!® jam din tuli qaam incommodum 
tuum. Cic, Fam. 5, 18, 1.— 2. Ego videor mihi hoc!! gratum fecisse!? Siculis. Quaprop- 
ter non recOzo!8 quin vos quoque Verri temperé@tis!4 si Siculis probatus!® sit. Cic. Verr. 
2, 2,6.— 26. T. Agasius et comes meus fuit illo miserrimo tempore, et omnium itine- 
rum, labdram, periculdrum meGrum socius. Quare sic tibi eam commendo ut unum 
de meis domesticis!*® et maxime necessariis!’. Cic. Fam. 13, 71.— 27. Quid est quamo- 
brem abs te, Q. Hortensi, factum clarissimi viri non reprehend&tur, (sed)!8 reprehen- 
datur meum? Cic. Sull. 1,3.— 28. Statuerant illi hoc maleficium!® non esse occultan- 
dum?2°, Quamobrem quid est quod mirére, si cum eixdem me in hac caue& vides 
adessc?! cum quibus in ceteris intelligis abfuigsse2? ? Ib. 3, 7.— 29. Etiam deos aliqui ver- 
bis ferocioribus?’ increpant?‘, nec ideo quemquam fulmine ictum?® audImus. Liv. 45, 23. 


8 $66. The relation of CAUSE, conceived as PURPOSE, is expressed by the 
following grammatical forms: 1) by attributive phrases in the ABLATIVE 
with the general nouns expressing purpose as governing words (causa, 
gratia, ratio, consilium, animus, mens ; 2) by PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 
with ad and the special noun jinzs (end, purpose) as governing word; 
8) by the prepositions ad and 0b with NOUNS or GERUNDIALS; 4) by the 
FORM-ADVERBS quo, guamobrem, and cur (for what purpose); eo and tdeo 
(for that purpose); 5) by clauses with wi, ne, quo, or equivalent rela- 
tive clauses; 6) by the participial gerundials (§ 516); 7) by the par- 
ticiple of the PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE as an accessory predicate (§ 510); 
8) by the ABSTRACT DATIVE, as completing or accessory predicate (§ 469, 
R. 84; § 555, R. 26, os. 2); 9) by the GERUNDIAL DATIVE (§ 528, R. 211); 
10) by the FIRST SUPINE (§ 351). 


Oss. 1. The ablative of the nonns causa and gratia with a genitive gerundial (§ 526, R. 
206, ops. 3.) almost always represents the genitive of the gerundial as a PURPOSE of the 
doer. But often the genitive of mere nouns (abstract or otherwise) dependent on causd 
or gratia must be conceived as denoting purpose, as Bestias hominum gratid generitas 
exse vid6mur, we see that the beasts are created for the sake of men (i. e. the aim of 
their creation is to serve men), Cic. N. D. 2, 63. Thus Ex. 1 of the last exercises strictly 
belongs here (if is the PURPOSE of the sophists to make money out. of ‘ philosophy’).— 
The nouns 7atio, consilium, animus, mens in the ablative in connection with form-adjec- 
tives generally denote ‘ purpose’, being rendered either by this word, or by ‘ view’, or 
similar nouns (ed ratidne, for that purpose ; hoc consilio, with this intention ; ¢0 animo 
or hac mente, with this view), as: omnes illi—hac mente labdrem sese ferre ajunt, senes 
ut in otia tnta recedaut, all these say they bear their hardship with this view to retire, 
when old, into an undisturbed ease. Hor. Serm. 1, 1. 30.— Hoc consilio a Metello peti- 
vérunt, ut quam primum Verri succederet, with this intention they petitioned Metellus 
to succeed Verres a8 soon ag possible. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 4.— Ad with flnem expresses ‘ end’ 
or * purpose’ in the same way as ob with causam or rem expresses ‘cause efficient’ or 
‘motive’, as guem ad finem, for what end or purpose. (See No. 15 of the last examples.) 


1Instead of ila est res (causa) 0b quam rem (quamobrem).— 2 to steal.— 3 female 
proper name.— #to dread.— § inclined.— ® determined upon.— 7 severity. — § to ex- 
end.— %under the item.— 1° qrariter aliquid ferre, to feel sorry for something. — 
-1 The construction belongs to § 487,R. 74, A.— 34 qratum aliquid alicui facere, to do some- 
body a favor with sumething, to oblige somebody with something.— !3 non reciiso quin, 
I have no objection to, I sabmit to.— 14 to spare. — '5 alicui probdri or probdtum esse, to 
be endorsed by eomebody.— !* house-mate.— )7 necessarinus, x relative, is properly an ade. 
jective. For the connection with mazxime see § 355, R. 2; § 292, R.12.— 18 Sve § 381. R. 
9.— 19 misdeed.— 2° to hush up.— #! to coine forward.— 2% gbesse in, to keep aloof from. 
— 33 rather flerce.— 24 to ecold.— 25 struck (supply esse). 
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Oss. 2. The prepositions ad and od express purpose not only with gerundials (§ 588; 
§$ 543), but also with nouns when verbs of general meaning in a gerundial form may be 
understood with them. Thus ‘amfcoe alicijus ad@ mortem deposcere (i. e. ad mortem 
subeundam), to demand somebouy's friends sor death. Ces. B. C. 3, 10 — Pecuniam ad 
sfatuam conferre (é. e. ad etatuam faciendam), to contribute money for a statue, Cic. 
Verr,. 2.3, 77.— Ina similar manuer o6 with a noun has the specific meaning of 0} with 
a gcerundial, if we may supply the gerundial of a verb of general import, as: Pecuniam 
illam ob censdram contra lees clam dedérunt, they illegally and secretly gave that money 
‘for assessment’, 4. e. so that they might be assesged lower than they ought to have been 
assessed. Cic. Ver. 2, 2, 55. (See Ex. 4. 5. 6.) 


Oss, 3. The form-adverbs quo, to what purpose, and eo, to that purpose, are the third 
Jocative Cases of guis and ia, and have assumed the meaning of purpoee by the preposi- 
tion ad which is implied in them ; as; Primum quo tantam pecuniam (dedérunt), in the 
first place for what purpose did they give so large a eum? Cic. Verr. 2, 2,55. Zo, if used 
in this meaning, is gencrally followed (sometimes preceded) by a clause with uf, as Ué 
hoc pacto ratidnem referre licéret, eo Sulldnus repente factus eet, non ut honos et digni- 
tas nobilitad restituer@tur, that he might be allowed to render his accounts in that way, 
therefore (i. e. with ‘hat purpose) he turned Sullanist, not fo restore honor aud divnity to 
the nobility. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 14.—Jdeo is, in this senge also, used with the force «f 60, and 
must then be considered as a compound of id and the third locative case, to be distin- 
guished from ideo denoting ‘cause efficient’ (R. 40, ops, 5). as: /deo delecti patrum ad 
eum missi sunt, ué in perpetuum mentio ejnus rei Gnirétur, for that purpose were deputies 
of the Patricians sent to him ‘Aa this matter might be get at rest for ever. Liv. 2, 15,2. | 


1. Navls onerarias! Dolabella ed mente compariivit? ut Italiam peteret’. Cic. Fam. 12, 
14, 1.— 2. Quo consilio huc imus’ Ter. Eun. 5, 8, 1.— 3. Explic&vi sententiam meam, et 
eo quidem consilio, tuum judicinm ut cognoscerem. Cic.Fin.1, 21.—4. Naver twda‘ et pices 
reliquisque rebus que sunt ad incendia compléttre® erant. Ces. B. C. 3, 101.— 5. Non con- 
cédes ti quiestori tuo ut potestate sud ad questum utétur, Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 3.— 6. Nego 
tibiipsi ullum nummum esse numerdtum’, sed cum ob tua decréta, ob edicta, ob imperza, 
ob judicia pecunive dabautur, non erat querendum cujur mano numerarentur, sed cujns 
injuria cogerentur’, Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 10.—7%. Quid hee homine tacias? aut guo civem lar 

ortdnum?® aut guo potius hostem tam ecelerfitum reserves!®? Cic, Sest. 13.— 8. Si 
Ibus tam familidris!! erat Clodiz quam tu esse vig, dixit ei Skea quo vellet!? au- 
rum illud. Cic. Cel. 21.53.— 9. £0 te non interpellavi?? ue quid de hoc tempore dimi- 
puerétur!4. Cic. Or. 3, 49.— 10. Maridnem ad te eo nisi ut aut tecum ad me quam pri- 
mum ventret, ant. si tu: morarére!§, statim ad me redfret. Cic. Fam. 16, 1.— 11. Non 
ideo Rhenum insedimus!¢ ut [taliam tuer@ nur, sed ne quis alius Ariovistus regno Galli- 
Brum potirétur, Tac. HW. 4. 73.— 12. Catillua notat!” et designat!® ad cedem!® unum- 
quemque nostrum. Cic. Cat. 1, 1, 2. 


1 Freightship.— 2 to procure.— § to try to land.— 4 pine-wood.— 5 pitch.—¢ to fill._— 
7 to pay.-— 8 to collect.— ® evil-minded.— 1° to reserve.— !! intimate with.— 12 supply * ha- 
bére’.— 33 to interrnpt.— 14 diminui. to be lost.— '5 mordri, to tarry.— 1% insidé-e locum 
(more frequently loco), to occupy a place with troops. — !7 to mark. — !8 to desiguate.— 
1® murder. 
EXERCISES. 


I. Locative ForM-aADVERBs.— 1. Where is your friend? He is there 
whence nobody has ever yet returned.—2. Where did your vessel’ land? ? 
There where it had started? [on its voyage].— 3. Where do you come 
from? From there where I wrote you { would start.— 4. Is* there any 
road from here over the mountains to Himera ?— 5. Here the farmers® are 
in the habit of doing their business®; at the same [place] the butchers’ 
have their shops®.— 6. Blackberries’ are found almost everywhere in these 
regions.— 7. The width of Illyria”, where it is greatest, is 325 miles.— 
8. The straits" where the Peloponnésus begins is called the Isthmus of 
Corinth”.— 9. Over these mountains there is only one not very (iéa) narrow 
road (ter), where two wagons” can pass” at the same time”,— 10. The na- 


rn 

1 Navis.— 2 to land, appelli.— § proficisci.— * There is a road to, tler fert (ad) — © arfi- 
tor.— ® to do their business (by going and coming), commedre.— 7 laniux.— ® taberna.— 
9 rnbus Idea (én the sing.).— ?° Ulyricum.— 2! angustize.— 12 by the adjective Corinthius. 
— 13 currus, GEN. us.— !4 duci.— }5 Z'wo at the same time is expressed by the distributive 
humeral alone. 
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ture of the locality” is such” that (uw?) darts® can be thrown” everywhere on 
the enemy.— 11. Where do these men intend to assemble” for (by causd 
holding”? [their] meeting” ?— 12. The east-side of the house is protected 
by a parapet™ nine feet high and thirty feet long. 

II. MEASUREMENT OF SPACE.— 1. It is reported that Philippides, at the 
time of the first Persian war, ran 1140 stadia, [the distance] from Athens 
to Sparta, in two days.— 2. Philonides, however, the runner*® of Alexan- 
der the Great, ran 1200 stadia, the distance from Sicyon” to Elis’, in one 
day.— 3. In the consulship of Font@jus and Vipsanius, a boy eight years 
old, is said to have run 75 miles from noon to evening.— 4. The longest 
[day’s] journey made by Tiberius, when ( partic.) he hastened to his sick 
brother Drusus in Germany, was no more than [a distance of] 200 miles. 
— 5. The river Alpheus is navigable”® [a distance of] six miles from the 
sea.— 6. There are 120 miles from Elis to Epidaurus— 7. Cape” Athos, 
which Xerxes cut off ** from the continent by a canal*’, runs* [a distance 
of ] seventy miles into the sea.— 8. Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthi- 
ans, is forty miles from the sea.— 9. Tne [two] shores of the Corinthian 
Isthmus are five miles distant (by zntervallum) from each other.— 10. The 
city of Byzantium is 711 miles distant from Dyrrachium. So great is 
eee) the length of the land-road** between the Adriatic Sea and the 

ropontis®*.— 11. The [two] shores of Asia and Europe, where they are 
separated*® by the Hellespont, are seven stadia distant from each other. 
— 12. Eratosthenes says that the whole earth extends (patére) 252,000 sta- 
dia, which amounts to*’ 31,500,000 Roman paces. Hipparchus adds to 
this measure*® a little less than 25,000 stadia, making (and makes) the earth 
the ninety-sixth part of the whole world.— 13. How far is it from the earth 
to the moon according®® to Posidonius?— 14. The Island of Man*® is 
about equidistant from Ireland‘! and Britannia.— 15. Meroe is a twelve 
days’ journey distant from Sirbitus; from there it is just as far to Davelli. 
— 16. The army of the Athenians took a position‘? near the village*? of 
Marathon“, about ten miles from the city.— 17. Epirus borders on Mag- 
nesia and Macedonia.— 18. The Peloponnesus, a peninsula, similar in 
shape** to a platanus-leaf‘*, borders on two seas, the Ionian‘? and the 
fivean*®.— 19, Attica, towards the north, borders on Beotia.— 20. From 
that [point] the shore has a north-eastern direction*’. 

Ill. ExPREsstons OF TIME SIMPLE By FoRM-ADVERBS.— 1. When did 
your brother die? My brother is still living.— 2. There was a time when 
this man was worth®® nothing.— 3. Then I was in delicate®' health ; but now 
Iam well.— 4. The soldiers began to despair of their safety. Then [it was 
that] two centurions went forth*? from the ranks**, and offered®* to die for 
the army.— 5.1 told these men that I would first finish my business, 
[and] then would go where they would have me go.— 6. Everything that 


16 Locus.— !7 ia, ea, id.— 38 telum.— }° conjicere.— 2° conventre.— 2! habére.— 23 con- 
tio.— 23 defendere.— 24 vallum.— 25 cursor.—?6 GEN, SicyOnis.— 27 Gen. Elidis.— 25 to 
be navigable, navig&ri.— 2° promontorium.—®® abscindere.— ®! continens (é. ¢. terra). 
— 324 canal, connecting with the sea = fretum.— 33 excurrere.— °4 transl. : of the lands, 
terrdrum.— *5 Gen. Propontidis.—- 36 dividere.— 87 to amount to, efficere.— 3& mensfra. 
—%9 Transl.: How far does Posidonius eay that the earth is etc. 9— 49 Mona.— 4! Hibernia. 
— 42 to take a position, castra facere.— 43 vicus.— 44 Accus. (Greek) MarathoOna.—. 45 for- 
ma.— 46 the leaf (/folium) ot a platanus.— 47 Ionius,— 43 Agéus.— 4% spectire.— 5° pus- 
rexsed nothing.— §1 intirmus.—- 5? procedere.— 53 acies (sing.).— 54 Tran-l. : saying that 
{the | were willing to devote (devovére) themeelves for the army.— 55 Transl.: that I 
woul go thither whither they commanded (velle) that I should go (énf. clause). 
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is now doubtful and obscure will once become certain and clear.— 7. All 
civilized®* nations have once been wild®" and barbarous.— 8. Once our an- 

cestors held’® these things in no esteem*’, but they are now coveted®* by 
every good™ man.— 9. I remember that you once made the same® re- 

mark.— 10. Such** offences, once committed™, may be pardoned, but, often 

repeated™, they must be corrected’ by words and punishments.— 11. I 

have been for along time ignorant® of what you were doing®.— 12. I have 

longed” for a great time to see the falls” of Niagara.— 13. One of my sons | 
will soon leave” for Rome.— 14. How soon will you have time™ for me ? 

— 15. So soon was Greece reduced” from the summit” of power’® to the 

last degree™ of weakness™.— 16. Tell” your friend that I shall receive™ 

him presently.— 17. Believe me that I shall pay this debt®™ soon.— 18. At 

last I received your letter so long expected by me.— 19. The debates™ 

were long and violent; the one proffered™ this, the other that advice, 

full] at lust Sulpicious arose® with the following’ address*’.— 20. Is it al- 

owed™ to go to the exhibition” this evening? It is, but see’ that (wt) you 

are back”? in time (timely).— 21. Was the exhibition well visited’? the day 

before yesterday ?— 22. Cato Uticensis seemed to have lived with the re- 

public and to have died®’ at the same time with it. 

IV. Expressions oF TIME SIMPLE BY PHRASES AND DaTEs.— 1. On 
what day will your commencement-exercises"* begin ?— 2. In what year 
was Cicero consul’® ?— 3. Tacitus and Pliny lived’® in the next century 
after Augustus.— 4. Cato commanded’? all cities of Spain to*® dismantle*® 
forthwith their fortitications, and had?* this order’ delivered? to all on the 
same day.— 5. Sempronius writes to me that his house, which last? sum- 
mer had been struck‘ by lightning, had, after being struck again, been 
consumed by fire-—— 6.1 have been busy® the whole winter with trans- 
lating® the dialogues’ of Plato.— 7. The solar eclipse® which happened® in 
the consulship of Vipsanius and Fontéjus was witnessed” in Campania at 
seven and in Armenia at ten o’clock. This could not have happened, re- 
marks” Pliny, if the eartn were a plane”.— 8. In Ecypt the shadow of the 
sun-dial”® is at noon-time”™ a little longer than half the size” of the style” ; 
in the city of Rome, at the same hour, the ninth part of the style is want- 
ing to the shadow; in the town of Ancdna there is an excess” of one- 
fifth ; in Venetia at the same hours the shadow is equal’® to the style.— 
9. In Patalis, a renowned port'® of India, the constellation of the Great 
Bear” appears only for fifteen nights, and is scen”’ only in their first parts. 
— 10. The beginnings” of the seasons’? of the year with the Romans 


6¢ Humanit&tis particeps.— 57 ferus.— 5§ habére.— 5%iu nnmero.— ® appetere.— ®! su- 
perlative.— 62 to make the same remark, idem @icere. — * ejusmodi. — 64 peccitum,— 
66 nerpetrare.— ® to repeat often, iferdre.— ®? coercére.— *§ to be ignorant of something, 
ignorire aliquid. — ® agere.— 7° concupiscere. — 7! cataracta (sing.).— 7? abIre.— 78 to 
have time for somebody. alicué vacdre.— 74 redigere.— 75 by summus.— 7* potentia.— 
77 by summus.— 78 infirmitas.— 7° nuntifre, narrdire.— 8° admittere.— *! to pay a debt, 
nomen solvere.— 82 by disputire.— ®3 acer.— ®4 proferre.— ®§ exortri.— 8 hic.— 57 verba. 
— 88 licet.— 6° Tranal.: to go to see (supine) the games.— *° curfre.— ®! to be back, 7e- 
dire.— °8 Transl.: Were the games performed (facere) many being present ’— 98 to die, 
exstingui.— 4 sollemnia academiz vextre.— °5 to be Consul. consuldtum gerere.— °° esse. 
— *7 precipere.— 8 ut.— *° dirucre.— 19° Trang]. and directed that order to be delivered. 
— 1 litter. — 2 reddere. — 3 superior.— 4 icere. — § occupatus, — * interpretari. — 7 dia- 
logus.— § solis defectio.— ® to happen, fleré (by partic. constr.).— 1° vidére.— 1! inqnit. 
— 12 were level (anus). — *8 horologium. — 14 tempus merididpum. — !§ mensira.— 
* enomon, GEN, guomodnis. — 17 there is an excess, superest.-— 18 par.— 1° portus.— 2° the 
coust. of the Great Bear, septentridnes.— 34 aspicere.— 2? principium.— 2% tempus, 
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were the following™ : On the 17th day of March, when the sun entered™ 
into Aries, Spring commenced”*; on the 9th of May was the _ begin- 
ning of Summer; on the 12th day of August, that of Autumn?’, and on 
the ninth of November, that of Winter.— 11. The consul appointed” the 
day for election” on (én) the third of August, and the Latin festival®® on 
the 11th of August.— 12. We intend to be in the Firmian villa®™ till the 
fourth of May.— 13.In the year of Rome 365, on the 17th of June, the 
Romans were defeated by the Gauls at the river Allia.— 14. Julius Cesar 
‘was assassinated** in the year 44 before Christ on the 15th of March.— 
15. M. Tullius Cicero was killed by Popilius Leenas, a military tribune**, 
on the 5th of December in the year 711 of the city— 16. The emperor 
Tiberius was born in the year after Cicero’s death on the 17th of Novem- 
ber.— 17. The city of Rome was built on the 22d of April, in the year 
753 B. C.— 18. The Megalensian** games were celebrated® in the month 
of April from the fourth to the tenth. 

V. DisTANcE oF TIME. [The different expressions of Time must be ren- 
dered in every form admissible, the regular forms being placed first.|— 1. How 
many years ago did you come*® to this country*’ ? Twenty-three years ago. 
— 2. I visited** Sempronius three years ago on (ex) [my] journey when I 
was going® to the province to preside*® at the Courts.— 3. A few years 
ago these cities were occupied by the enemy.— 4. Homer lived*! many 

ears before Romulus.— 5, When I arrived at the city, thy brother, who 

ad come three days before, was waiting‘? for me and took**® me to his 
hotel**.— 6. Scipio made** the march to Agosta so rapidly (tam cito) that 
(ut) he overtook** the column‘? which, a few days before, he had sent 
ahead.— 7. While Jul. Cesar was Pontifex, he changed*® the ancient*® 
Roman calendar*®, several years before he went to Gaul as chief* of the 
province.— 8. Carthage was destroyed forty-seven years after the end®? of 
the second Punic war, and was rebuilt®® twenty-three years later.— 9. I 
shall write (dare) a letter to you in ten days; take care™ that you answer 
two or at the latest (swmmum) three days after the letter will have been 
delivered®> to you.— 10. I shall depart from here in four days, and will re- 
turn a few days later.— 11. The body of Alexander the Great was taken*® 
to Memphis, and from there, after several years, to Alexandria.— 12. This 
whole fleet was finished 60 days after the carting®’ of the timber had com- 
menced.— 13. Six years after the destruction of Carthage, Viriathus was 
killed by his own soldiers. Not very (t/a) long afterwards the Numan- 
tians’® revolted’’.— 14. It is reported™ by some that the first sun-dial® in 
Rome was crected™ by Papirius Cursor a few years before the war with 
Pyrrhus. But Varro states that this happened in the first Punic war 
thirty years later than the Papirian® sun-dial is said to have been erected. 

24 hic.— 25 transitam facere.— 26 initinm capere.— 27 auctumnus.— 28 to appoint a 
day for something, diem dicere alicui ret.— 2° comitia.—- 3° feriw.—S! the Firmian villa, 
Firmidnum.— *? occidere.— *3 tribfinus milittém.— 34 Megulensis,— 35 instituere (zm, 

).— 36 commivrire.— 87 respublica.— 88 adIre.— 3° proficisci.— 4° to preside at the 
Courts, conventus agere.—‘*! ease.— 42 exapectire aliquom.— 4% conducere.— 44 deversori- 
um.— 45 conficere.— 46 to overtake, itinere preterire.— 47 agmen.— 48 commutare.— 
4° pristinus.— 5° fasti.— 5! Transl. went ( proficisci) into the province of Ganl with power 
(imperium).— 52 Tranal. ‘after the ended war'.— 53 reparilre.— 64 curare at.— 55 reddere. 
— §6 transaferre.— 57 Transl]. : after the timber (materia) had been commenced to be cart- 
ed (comportdre).— 58 Numantini.— 5 rebellare.— °° ferre.— © horologiwm solire (the 
addition soldre being made only, if necessary to distinguish sun-dials trom other kings 


of time-piecer).— *? statuere.-- ®§ Transl.: before it bad been warred with Pyrrhus.— 
64 prodere.— ° Papiciduus. 
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VI. MEASUREMENT OF TIME-PERIODS.— 1. It is reported that [there] have 
been [men] who abstained (sudjunctize) ten days in succession®’ from 
food.— 2. We think day and night of the sad condition of the republic. 
— 3. Certain little animals® live only one® day.— 4. Dionysius was for 
thirty-cight years tyrant of the Syraeusians.— 5. How long did you stay” 
at Rome? I staid only a few days at Rome, but in Naples I spent" the 
whole summer.— 6. tt is known” (says” Pliny) that in the town of Pto- 
lemais™, on the border’ of the Red’ Sea, 45 days before the solstice’’, 
and as long’ afterwards, the sun stands” at midday™ perpendicularly” 
over head, and that during these ninety days the shadows are thrown™ 
southward™.— 7. Jn the Island of Thule (says the same author), which 
is asix dave’ sail" distant from Britannia toward (im) the North, and is 
near the vertex™ of the world, both the day and the night last® six months 
in succession.— 8. Trees may he transplanted™ both in spring and autumn 
during about thirty days.— 9. We had not seen (perf.) your friend for three 
months.— 10. Pope™ Pius the Ninth has been reigning now 26 years (by 
ordinals).— 11. Did not the Macedonian™ Alexander meet with death’® in 
his thirty-third year? (Render by all methods admissible).— 12. Hannibal, 
nine years old, was bound”? under (dy) oath by his father Hamilcar to (¢7) 
perpetual”? enmity against the Romans.— 13. It is reported that 360,000 
men built the pyramid®’* of Cheops in 20 years.— 14. The star Saturnus 
completes" its course” in thirty years, but Jupiter in twelve.— 15. Scipioled 
his army by the third night-watch out of the town, and arrived in three days 
(Render by all methods admissible) at Tarraco.— 16. It will take me** the 
best part®? of six months to build this house.— 17. For** attending® to the 
fiineral®® of that man, a vacation of two days was given’ to the students*® 
(Render by all admissible methods). 

VII. ADVERBS OF MANNER.— 1. It was more cruel to preserve*® Capua on 
(by) these conditions, than to destroy itt. [7 this sentence must be givenan 
adverbial form according to § 552, ons. 1].— 2. How these men will triumph® 
when they hear* that you have not succeeded’ in this affair !—3. These things 
are so as [ told you repeatedly.— 4, If Cesar, as you think’, is determined® 
on seizing®™ the government”, drafts” for soldiers must be made” through- 
out. the whole of Italy.— 4. Alcamenes is a rich’* [man] for an Athenian. 
— 6. Such a knowledge” was quite’® astounding” for those times.— 
7%. How could you know that the senate would be satisfied®™ with such 
excuses” ?— 8. I ask® you how it could happen” that all this was effected 
without your knowledge” or consent™ ?— 9. Thus it came** that nobody 


67 abatinére.— 67 continnous days.— ®§ a little animal, destiola.— ** be careful in trane- 
Jating this numeral.— 7° morari.— 7! esse. ‘Spent’ may also be rendered ‘ absumpei’, with 
atransitive accusative. But in absumere the idea‘ to spend for a oe is contained. 
— 72 constare.— 73 inquit.— 74 Gen. Ptolemaidis.— 75 margo.— 76 Mare Rubrum.— 77 gol- 
etitium.— 7° Transl. : ‘as many’, folidem.— 7° esse. — 5° § 372, R. 31.— 9! perpendicularly 
over head. supra verticem.—®? jacere.— 88 in meridiem.— &4 navigatio, treated the eame 
as tler.— ®5 vertex.— 86 render according to R. 14. — 87 loco movére or transferre. Trans- 
ania’ is no Latin word ; transserere means a certain method of GRAFTING trees.— ®§Max- 

mus pontifex.— §® Macedo.— ®° mortem obire.— ®! astringere.— ®? perpetuus.— ®? pyra- 
mis, GEN. pyramidis.—® conficere.— °5 cursus.—*¢ Transform into the proper expressions 
with adverbial time-objects.— ®7 by non multo minus.— *§ cauvh.— °° prosequi.— 
100 funus.— ! concedere.— 2? discipulus.— 4 conservdre. ‘To preserve Capua must be 
turned into a passive predicative phrase.— ¢ * To destroy it’ must be rendered ‘ than if it 
had been destroyed’.— ® exultére.— ® future-perfect.— 7 rem male gercre.— ® existimare. 
—® velle.— © potiri.-- 1! respublica.— !? drafts for soldiers, dilectus.— 1% hab6re.-- 
14 pecnnidans.— 18 scientia.— 1° sane.—- 17 mirus.— ?® contentus.— ?* excueatio.— 2° in- 
terrog&re.-- 3! fieri.— 22 by nesciens.— 23 by invitus. -- 24 fieri. 
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was willing to plough his land™ while (ad/. ads.) that ae was pretor.— 
1U.— You have heard how Acilius did his duty” ; if thy friend had cho- 
sen (relle) to act thus, while it was yet possible?’, he would not find him- 
self now in such a predicament**.— 11. As it is allowed* to a state to 
repel violence®? by violence, so it must be conceded to private citizens to 
use violence if their property*? or their lives (s/ng.) are threatened®* by open 
force (es) or by arms.-- 12. These conditions were accepted, but so that 
the war-indemnity** should be paid™ in three, not in five installments**. 
— 13. Such arguments must be considered worthless*’— 14. The char- 
acter®® of a judge must be such that not even slandcr®® or suspicion is able 
to hurt it— 15. To all these propositions*® of the delegates Sempronius 
was vehemently opposed‘'; Afranius was likewise of the opinion‘? that 
peace should be denied to the petitioners*? —16. He easily gained** Ota- 
cilius, but not Sempronius.— 17. The envoys spoke just as if their army 
had been** victorious*®, not as if they had been defeated, as they were** 
— 18. Nevertheless the senate did not think*® it fair‘® to reject entirely” 
those conditions. . 

VIII. MANNER EXPRESSED BY ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES.— 1. In what 
style’? did Gajus build his villa?— 2. In what manner do the Consuls 
think®? the delegates of the Gallic towns (municipium) should be answered? 
— 3. On what conditions will peace be granted to the king ?— 4. 1 do not 
know how (by pactum) you could expect that your treachery®® would re- 
main (esse) concealed®* ?— 5. In the same manner Sulpicius has always 
been an adviser®® of peace.— 6. You always have been a witness®* that I 
said, nay®’ shouted®’, that peace could be preserved in no other way.— 
7. If Clodius had come in good faith to Ariminum, we would not have 
heard him swagger’’ in the manner of gladiators.— 8. Let us celebrate™ 
this day according to the manner (abzt) of our countrymen*®.— 9. Thy 
brother spoke® in the senate with ability® and wisdom™.— 10. Your dele- 
gates have examined® this matter (cawsa) with the greatest fairness® and 
intelligence®’.—- 11. You have defended this opinion with greater eloquence 
than justice.— 12. Sulpicius declded® his cases** with admirable” ingenu- 
ity”? and accuracy™; but’® his style’* did not run (¢mperf.) with fluency” ; 
nor was [there] any ornament”, any light’’, so that everything was ex- 
pressed®* with sameness” and in one way™ [only]. 

IX. ACCESSORY PREDICATES AGREEING WITH THE SUBJECT.— 1. Zeno, 
terrified” by this remark”, asked® the delegates weeping to pardon him. 
— 2. There Hasdrubal fell* fighting, worthy of [his] father Hamilcar and 
[his] brother Hannibal.— 3. Csesar, on his departure™ for Spain left Italy 
to Antonius to trample*’ her under his feet.— 4. He asked the envoys with 


25 ager — 26 to do one’s duty. oficium prestdre.— 27 while it is possible. ra infegrd.— 
28 to find one’s gelf, versdri.— 2° discrImen.—*® licet.— 3) vis.— $3 hona.—33 to threaten, 
pelere.— #4 pecunia pro damnis belli.— #5 solvere.— 26 pensio.— 87 pro nihilo habére. 
—33 nomen.— 3° calumnia.— 4° que a Jegatis proponebantur.— 4! obst&re.— 42 cen- 
eére.— 43 petens.— 44 concilidre.— 45 existere. —4*® victor.— 47 to be placed after ‘aa 
if*.— 48 censé:e.— 4° equus.— 6° omnino. — 5! ratio.— 52 existimare. — 58 insidis.— 
§4 occultus.— 55 anctor.— 5° testis.— 57 immo vero.— 58 clamitdre.-— 5®se jactare.— 
6° prosequi.— ®! cives nostri.— *2 rententiam dicere.— ¢3 ingeninm.— ® consilium.—- 
88 cognoscere. — °* requitas. — *7 sapientia. — *8 dijudicare.— * causa.— 7° egregius.— 
71 aclmen.— 72 diligentia,— 7? neque tamen.— 7 oratio.— 75 by perfacilis.— 7° flos.— 
™7 Jumen.— 78 dicere.— 7° by similis.— 8° modus.— 8! perterritus.— 52 vox.— 8% to ask 
fomebody to pardon one’s self. veniam alicujus petere.— ®4 eadere.— 8 by proficisci.— 
8¢ darc.— ®7 to trample under feet, conculcére. 
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what hopes” they had returned.— 5. There I was informed™ that the con- 
sul a few hours before had left®® the city for the theater of war.— 6. The 
king was carried®! from the battle-field’? covered®® with blood and wounds. 
— 7. The soldiers returned loaded®* with booty.— 8. This band®> of the 
bravest of men suddenly broke through’® the solid’’ ranks’* of the enemy, 
and all without exception came unhurt to the camp.— 9. If I should have 
ever knowingly offended any of you, you will judge me more by my will*® 
than by my deeds'”°.— 10. The young man bore this abuse’ silently and 
returned quietly to his place— 11. In the same year one of the Vestal? 
Virgins was buried alive.-— 12. Sempronius said he ought (posse) not to 
have been condemned in his absence, since he had been absent in the ser- 
vice? of the state.-— 13. Bold and a despiser* of gods and men, Catiline 
rushed daily® [more] into his ruin.— 14. When Verres departed as quees- 
tor for the province, he took® with him all the money, out of which the 
soldiers were to be paid? for (¢n) the next year.— 15. Regulus said that he 
had not returned to Rome as a free man, but as the bondsman’, and the 
slave of the enemy.— 16. If thou hast neglected to sow’ in thy boyhood, 
thou wilt not reap a harvest” in thy old age.— 17. I would have will- 
ingly done you this service” if you had sent me word” a little earlier”. 
— 18. My friends came to sce™ me in larger numbers than I had a right?® 
to expect.— 19. We approach® you, O Conscript'” Fathers, as suppliants” 
well knowing” by whose artifices?® your minds have been preoccupied”. 
—20. Publius Cornelius Rufus lost his eyesight” sleeping, while (cum) he 
was dreaming?® that this happened to hin. 

X. FORM-ADJECTIVES AS ACCESSORY, PREDICATES. 

Caution: In rendering English expressions referring tu ‘ priority of an action’, the 
student must remember that the Latin has only rwo methods to express them, the form 
of the ACCESSORY PREDICATE and the adverbial forms in wm oro. The English circum- 
locutions ‘he was the first who’, and the Envlish aTTRIBUTIVE form ‘ Z saw at such a day 
the first tizer’, would, literally rendered, not be idiomatic Latin, and must be transformed 
according to the rules R. 21 (p. 250) either into accessory predicates, or into adverbial 
forms. Thus ‘ Aristides was the first who paiuted in wax colors’ must be transformed 
* Aristides, as the first, painted in wax colors’, Inetead of * This was the first picture 
that was sold in Rome’, the Latin says ‘ This pictu-e was sold, as the first, in Rome’, 
The sentence ‘Then I saw the first man-of-war’ must be changed into ‘Then I sawa 
man-of-war for the first time (primum). When the English sentence has a passive 
form with a passive agent, the sentence must generally become active in Latin to cx- 
press it idiomatically. Thas the English sentence *The first money was coined by 
Servius Tullius’, must be changed actively into ‘Servius Tullius, as the first, coined 
money’. 

1. King Tullus Hostilins was the first who wore** a toga preetexta after 
having conquered the Etruscans*.— 2. The first oysterbeds* were made 
by Sergius Orata at his villa near Baje?’, at the time of the orator L. 

rassus.— 3. Italy saw the first elephants” in the war with?” king Pyrrhus, 
in the year 472 of the City.— 4. Pompey was the first who paraded®® a 
yoke of elephants in his African triumph.— 5. Asinius Pollio was the 

88 by sperdre.— > certidrem facere.— ®° urbe excedere.— *! auferre.— ¥2 acies.— 93 co- 
opertus.— %# onustus.— 95 manus.— % perrumpere per aliquid.— ®7 confertus,— %8 acies 
(sing.).— © volnntas.— 199 factum — ? injurit,— 2 Vestalis.— %in the service of the 
gtate, reipublice causd.— * coutemptor.— *® in dies.— ® ferre—7to pay the soldiers, 
stipendium numeradre militi.— ®> mincipium.— ® sementem facere.— 19 mesxem facere. 
11 to do a service, munis priestire.— 2 certidrem facere.— !3 matiire.— !4 to come to see 
somebody, convenitre aliguem.— '5T have a right, dicet mihi.— 16 adfre.— 17 conscriptus.— 
1€ supplex.— !% non ignarus.— 29 ars.— 2) occupatus.— 23 ocul6rum visus.— 23 somnidre. 
— 4 uti.— 25 Etrusci.— 26 an oyster bed: osfredrum vivarium.— 27 a villa near Bajwz, 


Bajdnum.— 28 elephantus®— 2° Transl. : the war waved (gerere) with Pyrrhus.— °° du. 
cere.— 3! a yoke of elephants, edephanti junctt. 
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first who made man’s genius"? public property** by establishing* a library”® 
in Rome.— 6. M. Valerius Messala exhibited** the first battle picture*’ in 
Rome in the year 490 after the building of the City. — 7. L. Mummius, 
the same (7s) who destroyed Corinth, placed* a picture®® of Aristides, rep- 
resenting Father Liber, in the temple of Ceres, which Pliny believes was 
the first foreign’ picture‘! exhibited‘? in Rome.— 8. The red** color which 
is called sindpis was first found in Pontus, not far from the city of Sindpe, 
whence it received** [its] name.— 9. Sempronius caught*® the first mullet- 
fish** in this year.— 10. Thales is said to have first predicted‘*’ an eclipse*® 
of the sun.— 11. The Cimbri crossed the Alps first of all German nations, 
— 12. While (adl. abs.) the two** legions disputed®’ with each other which 
of them should enter’? the city first, the chief commander directed the 
seventh legion to enter*? first.— 13. The slave was uncertain whether he 
should invite Lucullus first or Sulpicius.— 14. To-night (odie) will be the 
third representation®® of the tragedy Cidipus.— 15. Sempronius was di- 
rected to leave first a sufficient® garrison at Crotdna, and then to go to 
help®® the other Consul.— 16. The captain®® himself left the wrecked®’ 
ship last of all— 17. Hispania was the last of all [provinces] which, under 
the lead of Cesar Augustus was subjected®*.— 15. In that year Gajus was 
elected the fourth time mayor of the city®*.— 16. My brother has devoted 
himself wholly to Greek literature.— 17. The chief-commander directed 
the legions to obey his commands alone.—- 18. The Stoics believed that 
virtue alone was sufficient for a happy” life*.— 19. Ariovistus marched® 
as quickly as he could™ on Vesontio; but Cesar likewise intended® to 
make himself master® of that city.— 20. Ceesar accused the chiefs of the 
A@dui that they had not kept their promise; and that they, likewise, had 
not helped® him with supplies, although” they might have dune so”. 
XI. ACCESSORY PREDICATES NOT AGREEING WITH THE GRAMMATICAL 
SUBJECT (RX. 23-26).— 1. Cesar, being carried® too far® by the streams of 
the sea”, perceived” Britannia, lying” at his left.— 2. Ceesay, at his depart- 
ure™ for Britannia, had left the Morini in a state of subjection™.— 3. Apel- 
les left his renowned” picture of the Coan” Venus unfinishcd’’.— 4. The - 
Athenian generals were innocently condemned to death, because (quod) 
they had left unburied” those whom they had been unable’ to take up® 
on account of the violence® of the storms®.— 5. Marius took’ Jugurtha 
fettered™ to Rome— 6. The consul dismissed the envoys weeping (the 
envoys wept), and lJamenting the fatal® error of the king by which he 
had been induced to make war on the Roman people.— 7. The general 
took the city almost entirely® destroyed by fire, and destitute’? of in- 
habitants.— 8. You have repeatedly threatened my life* without my sus- 
$2 Transl.: the geniuses (ingenia) of men.— 3? res publica.— 34 dicadre.— 35 biblio- 
théca.— 3° proponere.— 37 preelii picti tabula.— 88 ponere.— 9° a picture representing 
Father Liber = Father Liber, a picture (tabula).— 4° externus.— 4! pictira.— ¢2 publicare. 
— 43 rnber.— 44 trahere.— 45 capere.— 46 mullus,— 47 preedicere.— 48 defectio.— 4° uter- 
que.— 5° cert&ére.— 5! introtre.— 52 intrire.— 53 Trans].: the tragedy will be reprerented 


(agere).— 54 satis.— 55 auxilium (by the abstract-dative).— 5¢ dux.— 57 to wreck, affligere. 
— 5° pacdre.— 5° princeps decurio.— ® dare. — © bedtus.— 62 by ‘/o live’.— 6% conten- 
dere.— °4 by as great marches (é¢er’) as he could.— *§ velle.— 6 pottri.— °7 fidem servare. 
— ® adjuvdre.— 6 cum.— 79 Transl.: ‘although they had could’.,— 68 deferre.— ® lon- 
gius.— 7° the streams of the sea, @stus, GEN ux (sing.).— 7! conspicere.— 72 Tranal. : left 
(relinquere) under hia left [hand].— 73 by proficixct.— 74 by pacadre.— 75 inclitus.— 76 Coa 
(i. é. of Cos, one of Aézean islands),— 7? ‘Yransl.: bevtun (inchodre).— 78 insepultus.— 
79 non posse.— 8° excipere.— 8! vis.— 82 tempestas (sing.).— ®§ ducere.— 54 vincIre.— 
pe a 86 almost entirely, p@ne.—- §7 destititus.— 5 to threaten one's life, insididri 
icus. 
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pecting™ it— 9. Thou wilt have [in] me a friend not Jess true than thy 
father found’® me a brave enemy.— 10. The states refused to pay”! the 
money they had received as a loan.— 11. You have forgotten to place that 
two hundred sesterces to my credit which Gajus paid you in my name.— 
12. 1am going to charge thee with all the damages®* catsed** by thy 
avent’* on my premises’*.— 13. The President®* refused to employ®’ this 
man [any] longer as minister’® of war.— 14. It is not possible’ for every 
one (al/) to die rich, but it is possible for all to die honest, and free’®* from 
crime!.— 15. It is the mark of a wise man to go? nnflinchingly*® to death. 
— 16. Having dismissed the king in anger* (the king wus angry), the con- 
sul directed [his] lieutenant® to march’ with all troops without delay to 
the boundaries of Macedonia.— 17. Our soldiers fell on? the enemy leay- 
ing®, loaded with booty, the camp.— 18. 1 have received the book which 
you have sent me as a present.— 19. It was imputed to the general as a 
crime that (quod) he did not send two legions to help® the distressed” Sem- 
pronius, in spite” of the order of the chief commander.— 20. The inhabit- 
ants asked the consul to (wt) leave them three cohorts’? for protection?!$. 

XIL. COINCIDENT ACTION IN THE FORM OF AN OBJECT. (§ 556).— 1. Ex- 
pect* the attack of the enemy with undaunted’® souls. (s¢ng.).— 2.With a 
great soul, and free” from all desire’? for revenge™, Caesar forgave all his ad- 
versaries.— 3. With the ancient Jews” it was considered a crime” to take a 
meal”! with unwashed? hands. — 4, The Sabine?? women, with dishevelled** 
hair® and torn” garments*” rushed** among the flying darts’*.— 5. The 
emperor®® Augustus was never seen with an unshaved* face.— 6. The 
severe sentence of the Consul was received with great wailing*’ of the 
soldiers.—- 7. The king asked the envoys whether they had come with 
authority** to conclude a peace.— 8. The barbarians made the attack with 
immense* howling**®.— 9. On that journey [ was so drenched** by rains?? 
that I returned home with a cough®®.— 10. With the Medes (Wedus) it was 
the custom for*? women, to be married in many-colored*, gold-woven* 
gurments*2— 11. When Metellus saw*’ that Jugurtha intendced** to throw 
himself into the deserts*® of Libya, he began to follow‘*® him by forced 
murches.— 12. Cleon went*” to battle with an undisciplined*® army, with 
unwilling*® allies, [being] not even in the number of troops equal (par) to 
[his] adversary.— 13. I heard, to my great terror, what the agents of Fabius 
expected me to do.— 14. I hope that in the administration®® of thy office®?, 
thou wilt imitate chiefly my maxims*?, which gained®* to me the applause®* 
of every good’® (man), although I made®*, to my great Satisfaction, not a 
few enemies by the severity of my discipline. 


89 By necopinans.— *° experfri.— ®! solvere.—®? damnum.— 3 facere. — *4 emissarius. 
— % predium (sing.). — %* princeps reipublics. — *7 uti. — 8 rei militdris prefectus.— 
99 licet.— 199 purus.— ? scelus.— 2 mortem obfire.— 3 imperterritus.— 4 iratus.— § legaius. 
— 6 contendere. — 7 opprimere aliquem. — § excedere. — ® auxilinm.— !° by labordre. 
— 11 Transl. : having nevlected the order (jussus, G. us) of the imperator. — 12 cohors, 
— 13 preeidium.—!4 attendere.— 1§ imperterritus.— 1° solfitus.—!? cupiditas.— !8 hy udci- 
sci.— 19 Judzus.—?° nefas.—?! coenare.— 2? illautus.— 23 Sabinus.—?4 passus.— 25 crinis 
( plur.) — 26 ty tear, scindere.— 27 vextis (sing ).— 28 ruere.— 2° telum. — 9° princeps. — 
31 jntonsus. — 32 yemitus, GEN. us. — 33 auctoritas. — 34 invens.-—¢ 35 nlulatus, G. us. — 
38 excutere. — 37 Imber. — 2% tussis. — 39 ‘T'ranel. ‘that women were married’ (nubi).— 
40 pictus.— 4! auro intexins.— ¢? vestis (sing.).— 43 animadvertere,—‘4 to intend to 
throw one’s self, petere.— *6 dexerta loca.— #6 insequi.— 47 pugnam committere, — 48 male 
instructus.— 4° infeneus.— 4° by gerere.— 5! munus.— 62 ratio (sing.). — 6% ferre.— 
§4 plausus.— 5 superlative.— 56 Transl. : although I took (suscipere), to my great pleas- 
ure (volduptas) not a few (nonnulli) enmities (siznudias) trom (ex) the severity (severttas) . 
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XIII. Revatron oF IntEnsttTy.— 1. It can hardly be expressed by words, 
how greatly thy zeal for my welfare has delighted me.— 2. You are well 
aware (non ignoras) how much [weight] I have always placed (éréduere) on 
your opinion. — 3. If you undertake’? some new [kind of} work, [you] 
must not ask how much it can benefit, but how much it can hurt you.— 
4. We all feel how sad, how pitiful (mzser) this victory was, Ae how 
disgraceful and criminal®® the flight of our [friends].— 5. How much 
better, how much fairer®® would it have been, if you had chosen® to lis- 
ten™ to my opinion.— 6. If I hated you so much, as you know that I love 
you, I would in‘no way resist™ you, nay (émmo), 1 would urgently ask you 
to do what you have proposed™.— 7. I wonder that you so greatly wish 
me to buy that slave.— 8. So cautiously, so secretly was that affair trans- 
acted", that we did not even suspect that anything (alégutd) was being 
prepared before we saw® that all was accomplished.— 9. The purchase® 
of thy villa in Formise®’ seems to have been as well considered® as [it was] 
lucrative” ; for I hear that you have sold again with an immense profit”’.— 
10. All these misdeeds”, however nefarious, however shocking”, Verres 
committed” with admirable” indifference’.— 11. Thy interpretation’ of 
this passage” displeases me exceedingly.— 12. [am not much impress- 
ed’® by these: arguments.— 13. Know that I am greatly bowed” down; 
for I found here thy two letters, and one of our Varro, from which I see - 
how little we can hope of those conditions which we thought would 
bring® us peace.— 14. The address* of the king impressed the embassa- 
dors not a little-— 15. I wished (velim ut) that our embassadors had with- 
stood™ these arrogant demands® a little more firmly.— 16. It cannot be 
doubted, that this enemy of the country has become the more impudent, 
the more generously we have treated™ with him.— 17. The ancients be- 
lieved that the sun was nine times as large as the moon.— 18. The praises 
which people (Zomines) spend” on [to] me for having (by causd) saved the 
country, seem to be much greater than I could ever expect.— 19. Art thou 
so ignorant’ in Knowledge’, 30 inexperienced® in our institutions”, that 
thou canst not even read this law correctly®’ ?— 20. The enemy made the 
attack against our soldiers with the densesv’? ranks they could.— 21. I wish 
you would assist me in this matter, as much as you can, by your advice 
and influence’?.— 22. Capito, as much as I can gather*’’ from his letter, 
does not intend to leave Italy.— 23. You are much mistaken**‘, Sulpicius’s 
villa is no more than fifteen, or at the utmost, sixteen miles distant from 
the city. 

XIV. RELATION OF PricE.—1. The pictures®® of renowned artists were 
sold at fabulous”® prices in antiquity [with the ancients|.— 2. The Archi- 
gallus of Parrhasius, which picture the emperor Tiberius loved so much 
that he locked it up*’ in his sleeping apartment’*, was estimated at 6 mil- 
lions sesterces.— 8. The ‘sick man’ of Aristides of Thebes was bought by 
king Attalus for one hundred talents.— 4. The Argonauts” of Cydias the 


67 Suscipere (perf. future).— 58 flavitidsus.— 5° sequus.— °° velle.— ®! audIre.—®? ad- 
versiri.— &3 coustituere.—*4 peragere, — 6 intellivere.— 66 emtio. — ®? Formianum. — 
68 mnaturatus. — 8 fructudsus.— 7° lucram.— 7! tacinus.— 72 flagitidsus.— 73 perpeirare. 
— Mevrevius.— 78 animi wquitas. — 76 interpretatio. — 77 locus. — 78 movére.— 7° allli- 
gere. — © afferre. — 8! oratio, — & obstdre. — &3 postuldtum. — 54 agere. — 8 tribucre. 
— 86 expers.— 87 littersze.— 88 imperitus.— 8° institdtm.— % recte.— *? contertus.— 
9% auctoritazr.— %* colligere.— 94 1 am mistaken, oepinio me fuliit.— °§ Transi.: The 
tables of renowned pictors.— °% incredibilis. /retium) must be in the singular.— 
97 includere.— °§ cubiculum.— ** Argonauts. 
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Jawyer’®* Hortensius bought for 144,000 sesterces, and built’ [expressly] a 
house? for itin his Tusculan villa— 5. The Ephesians* engaged* A pel- 
les to paint Alexander the Great with lightning in his hand* for the 
price of twenty talents — 6. Timomachus of Byzantium® sold his Ajax 
and his Med@a to Julius Cesar for eighty talents, which pictures were 
placed in the temple of Venus Genetrix.— 7. Gajus gave me, for money 
given to him as a loan, his note for one hundred twenty thousand Dollars 
Caldas the amount in sesterces|.— 8. The price’ fora trip to Troy on the 

oat is three Dollars [express in sesterces].— 9. The Senate has compromised 
that claim® at 60 millions of sesterces [render in all methods admissible].— 
10. That work has been awarded to Sempronius, who made the lowest 
bid®, at 362,000 sesterces [render in every way admissible]|— 10. I have 
rented my farm? to Gajus for 6,300 sesterces a year".— 11. That house is 
worth 150,000 sesterces, or at the utmost 160.— 12. Wheat sells now at two” 
Dollars a bushel [erpress by sesterces}.— 13. Verres bought a statue that 
was worth 60 times aa much, for 6,500 sesterces.— 14. The Justice of peace™ 
laid the damages against Sempronius at 1,300 sesterces.— 15. This house 
cost me exactly (fee) 289,600 sesterces to build’*.— 16. This fence will 
cust you not less than a mina to make.— 17. This war has cost me my 
house.— 18. That book is exceedingly rare; it sells at auction for prices 
‘ranging from 500 to 1,000 sesterces*.— 19. The splendid team™ of Sempro- 
nius has cost him 50,000 sesterces.— 20. I cannot do this work for less 
than 100,000 sesterces. 

XV. INDEFINITE PRICE.— 1. What will you take” for that horse ?— 
2. What is gold worth to-day ?— 3. What damages has the jury’® awarded 
in that law-suit?— 4. What did your house cost?— 5. What did you 
bid’® [tor] that statue at auction ?— 6. At what sum did you compromise ? 
— 7. What do you think that picture is worth? At what sum do you 
value it?— 8. How does wheat sell to-day ?— 9. In the Roman Forum was 
a picture of Aristides, representing” an old herdsman with a staff74, in re- 
gard? to which an envoy of the Teutons”, being asked how high he estimated 
him, answered, he would not take** sucha [tcllow]asa gilt [if he were] alive. 
— 10. How much higher does wheat sell than barley?® ?— 11. Sempronius 
sold me that statue for what’® it cost him.— 12. Sempronius sold me 
that statue for a much higher price than [what'] he bought it [for]. 
— 13. I have rented this house for the same price as last?® year.— 14. Grain 
sold then so high that poor people” could not buy it— 15. The contract- 
ors made so high a bid [on] that work that nobody could compete®® with 


100 OrAtor.— } facere.— 2 sedes (sing.) Avdes is placed in the singular if it denotes houses, 
consisting of one main room, ax empl’ and structures such as the mentioned one of 
Hortensius. — 3 Ephesius.— 4 Transl. ‘gave oat on contract Alexander to be painted 
etc.— § Tranel.: holding in fhis] hand.— ¢ Byzantius.— 7 Transl. : It is sailed (navi- 
gare) now to Troy for etc.— © nomen.— ® Transl.: who had bidden (dicéré) the lowest 
(minimo).— 29 rus.— 1} ‘a year’ is expressed by piving to the numeral the distributive 
form.— 32 Be careful in rendering this numeral.— 38 jundex pedanens — 14 Transl.: I 
have built this house for etc.—!5 Transl. at 500 sesterces up to 1.000.—!6 bigee.—!7 by ven- 
dere,— 18 judices. In classical times the function of the judex was almost the same as 
that of our juries. What we call ‘ judye’. in thore times wis the pretor, who decided 
the question of ‘Zaw’, while the judex decided on °* facts and evidence’.— !9 The bid. con- 
nectrd with lic8re, is the same az other objects of price and value.— 2° Transl.: a table 
of an old (sevea) herdsman (pastor) painted by.— #1 baculum.— 2? de.— 33 The Teutons, 
Teutont.— 24 'Yransl.: he would not (noe) that such a one was prerented to him alive. 
— *°>hordeum.— 2¢ for so much, as.— 2° The Latin cannot omit the relative of price in 
cumpuarative clauses after guam.— 28 superior.— 2° Poor people, egentes.—®° ‘lran:]. could 
bid against. 
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them.—- 16. Your negligence has cost you dear!— 17. Sempronius esti- 
mates this work at a very high price.— 18. The Jury have estimated the 
damages at a lower rate than I expected.— 19. The Jury have estimated 
the damages against Sempronius at a lower rate than they estimated those 
avainst Gajus.— 20. Life is cheap*’ in Tarent.— 21. Rent is cheap*? in that 
part of town, I think.— 22. Landlords**® wish to let as high as possible, 
and tenants**, to rent as low as possible.— 23. You have bought this house 
for a mere song ( flocc?). 

XVI. RELATION OF INNER VALUE.— 1. It is wonderful, what value is 
now attached*®® to these accomplishments.— 2. I do not know how high 
you hold that man; I, on my part, hold him at nothing.— 3. If you hold 
the welfare of the republic as dear, as I do, we ought to let minor points*® 
drop.— 4. Even the smallest [sum of] money is worth much to mein these 
times.— 5. Was this man so much to thee that his fall’? should affect thee 
with so great a crief ?— 6. All these disadvantages*®* [ do not mind, if thou 
wilt but pledge®* that my and my children’s LivzEs (sing.) shall be safe*®.— 
7. 1f you place a great value on the pleasure of a few‘! hours, how much 
higher must you value a pleasure which at no time can‘? be interrupted*? 
or disturbed** ?— 8. If what I esteem highest is held lowest by thee, then 
indeed no commupnion* can be between us.— 9. Since*® I despise, at least*? 
take*® lightly, the great injuries of these men, you should*® take their 
mere’? pleasantries®’ in good part. 

XVII. RELATION OF INTEREST.— 1. What difference does it make to 
Sempronius, whether you are sorry or glad ?— 2. Ido not know of what im- 
portance this matter is to thee, but to me it is of the yreatest importance, 
— 3. That thou art going soon to return home from thy journey, will be 
of great interest to my brother.— 4. It can hardly be believed, of what in- 
terest it is to us, that this matter should be decided in the shortest possible 
time.— 5. The emperor*®? Napoleon I., copying®* Csesar, said that France 
(Gallia) was more interested in®* his safety, than he himself; and that 
France was more in need of him than he [was in need] of France.— 6. It 
made little difference to Fulvius whether the Senate would ratify®> his 
decrees or not.— 7. It will be of the last importance to us if you can in- 
duce®* your brother to (uw?) join®’ in our councils.— 8. It is not so much 
our interest as that of the king that the conditions of peace should be 
kept®® sacred®*.— 9. What matters it that the tyrant has assigned to Sex- 
tus a province for plunder, in which there is® nothing left to be™ plun- 
dered ?— 10. It does not matter to what sum® you bind® yourself, as 
long (s/) as you have nothing with which to discharge” the obligation. 

XVIIT. RELATION OF WEIGHT, AND MEASUREMENT IN GENERAL.—1. 
Which weighs more,a pound of lead, or[a pound] of flax® ?—2. How many 
pounds does that fish weigh ? It weighs two pounds and a half.— 3. The 


3} Transl. : It is lived at a cheap price.— 32 Transl. : I think that it is dwelled (habitdre) 
at a cheap price in that part (regio).— 33 Transl.: they that rent (gs locant).— 34 qui con- 
dficunt. — 35 at what [value] these accomplishments (artes) arc held.— 3° Trinsl.: every- 
thing smallest (plur.) will have to be dropped (nitter¢).— 87 interitus,— 38 incommodum., 
— % prestire (perf. subj.). — 49 salvus. —- 4! pauculus, — 42 By the subjunctive of the - 

rincipal predicate.— 44 intermittere. — 44 interpelldre. — #5 communio, — 46 quoniam.— 

7 certe. — 48 ferre. — 49 Pres. subj. of the principal predicate.— 5° merus. — 5! facetiv.— 
52 imperator.— 53 ludere.— 54 Transl.: that be was safe (inf. clause).— 55 to ratify some- 
thing, ratum aliquid habére (literally: to hoid something as eranted).— 5° persuadére, — 
§7 accedere ad.— 58 servare.— 5 intever inviolatueque.— ® diripere, partig gerundial.— 
61 Tranzl.: what [may] be plundered (subj.).— 6 how high.— ° obligare.— 64 ‘Transl.: 
“by which you may discharge (solvere) the obligations (nomen)'’.— ® linum, 
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general presented the Delphic Apollo with a golden tripod® three pounds 

fn weight.— 4. Servius Tullius, fourth king of the Romans, is said to have 
been the first who coined®’ money : the ases, coined by him weighed one 
pound a piece.— 5. An English™ mile® measures about (circiter) 1050 Roman 

paces, and a nautical mile”’ measures more than four times as much.— 6. I 

cannot estimate the exact measure” of these fields from such a distance™*.— 

7. On the following’ day, at daybreak, the inhabitants perceived” to their 

greatest terror the troops of the enemy, 10,000 strong, standing” in battle 

array’ at their gates— 8. The ancients report ( prodere) that there were. 
several trees more than thousand years old. 

XIX. MEANS AND INSTRUMENT.— 1. By this means Verres meant’’ to 
conceal” his plans.— 2. We could effect this by no other means.— 38. I can- 
not defend this opinion by any law but by the custom of our ancestors, 
who held (velle) that not even the enemy should be deceived by fraud.— 
4. Antonius was by nature shrewd” and prudent, and he assisted nature 
by the greatest perseverance.— 5. The Lacedsemonian Pheebidas seized™ 
the fortress® of Thebes® at the instigation® of a few Thebans who were 
in favor’ of the Lacedemonians.— 6. I was astonished at the ignorance 
of this man, who when he was obliged”, as a pretor, to make® laws 
himself, could not even correctly understand those that were made by 
others.— 7. It takes two hours®’ to walk on foot from my house to the 
city.— 8. There was at that time no law by which Caninius could right® 
the wrong [which he had] suffered*.— 9. According to My opinion at 
least (quidem), this assertion’*® cannot be proved at all.— 10. This assertion 
I can prove by the fact that never any enmity existed (esse) between 
Roscius and his father. 

XX. CAUSE EFFICIENT AND MOTIVE.— 1. Icilius said that he had not 
come for his (own) sake, nor was going to implore forgiveness in his own 
name,— 2. Do you believe that he (dle) always looks” at his own advan- 
tage’? who relieves®® his neighbor’, or subjects’ hiinself to hardships for 
his sake ?— 3. For this reason (causa) alone Roscius separated” for a while 
from his father.— 4. From these reasons (causa) I have chosen®® the part 
of the accuser, when the principles*® of my life called”*® me to defend the 
welfare of my fellow-citizens.— 5. From many reasons (causa) the con- 

sul thought it best? to withdraw’ his army from these parts*. — 6. Ver- 
- cingetorix executed‘ people (omines) by burning them alive’ for serious® 
offences’ ; for lighter® cause he cut off® their” cars, or gouged out” their 
eyes.— 7. The Romans made war on the Carthaginians from the most 
frivolous” causes.— 8. In order to (ut) destroy’® the king the (eo) more 
surely“ and unforeseen”, Burrus accompanied” him on his journey under 
the pretext of friendship.—9. Some” remained out of * shame’® in order to 


66 Tripus, GEN. tripodis (Greek decl.) — *7 ohsign&re. — 8 Anglicus. — ®® milliarium.— 
70 milliarium navale.— 7! Transl.: what these fields measure.— 7? intervallum.—73 proxi- 
mus. — 74 conspicere. — 7§ instructus. — 76 acie.— 77 velle. — 7° tegere. — 7° peracfitus.— 
8° occu pare, —8! arx.—*? Thebanus.— ®* impulsus, GEN. us.— ®4to be in favor of somebody, 
rebus dicijus studére.—® by oportet .— §* scribere.— *7 Translate: It is walked on foot two 
hours etc.— 88 prosequi.— * accipere.— °° sententia.— ®! spect&re aliquid.— °? atilitas.— 
93 sublevare (perf. sudj.).— *4 Translate ‘the other one’ (adéer).— ®¢ to subject one’s self 
to hardships, babdres auscipere ( perf. subj.).— °7 se eeparfire.— °8 Translate: I have betaken 
mveelf (se conferre) to accusing.— ®* instittitum (sing.).— 39° avocire ad.— 1 censére with 
predicate -gerundial. — %deducere. — ®regidnes.— ‘nec&re.— *Transl.: by fire.— 

gravis (commerative).— 7 delictum.— 8 levis.— ® desecire.— 1° Dative of the personal 
pronoun.— !! effodere.— 12 levis.— 18 tollere.— 14 certe.— 35 necopInans. — !* prosequi.— 
47 nonnulli.— !8 by adductus.— }* pudor. 
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avoid the suspicion of fear— 10. Why have you changed™ your opinion ? 
— 11. But why do I try to teach that stick™ philosophy ?— 12. Why do 
you think” that he will frivolously® break™* his duty ? why have vou no — 
faith® in your manhood” and in my care for your interests” ?— 13. Where- 
fore did you take up arms against your fellow-citizens ?— 14. There was 
no sufficient and good?® cause why you should declare” war on (tv) your 
country, why you should join hands* with the foes of the Roman people, 
why nothing divine and human should be sacred”? to you.— 15. Why should 
I not immediately arrest® thee, and direct the lictor to commit®® thee to 
poe ?— 16. Why hast not thou also made use of the same argument? 

vidently** because thereby thou wouldst have confessed to** have been 
privy*®* to the plans of those.— 17. You are afraid without any reason. 
Therefore I shall anticipate*? what I, without®® your causeless fear, would 
have postponed” till a later day.— 18. You see how weak*® your plead- 
ings‘ are; therefore you ought to have kept silent*?.— 19. We spend*® our 
strength in vain; therefore let us return.— 20. Thou hast misinterpreted** 
me. Because (from the reason that) I wished to spare the*® feelings of 
this witness, I did not ask*® him that question. 21. You have defeated 
our cavalry in one unimportant*™ battle; but do not therefore (on that 
account) consider your victory certain*® and doubtless.-- 22. Hannibal by 
no means despised the little*? band®® of the enemy ; nor did he therefore 
(on that account) become careless®? or incautious.— 23. From the reason 
that you refused to overcome®? us by perfidious®* means, we surrender** 
ourselves to (¢z) your discretion®®.— 24. Not because our strength is fail- 
ing®® us, (therefore) we sue for’? peace, but because the immortal gods 
themselves seem to fight®® on your side®’. 

XXI. RELATION OF PURPOSE.— 1. Cesar did this for the (that) purpase 
of (ut) keeping the furces® of the enemy apart®.— 2. Did you not issue this 
order™ with a (that) view to mislead® those who were watching your 
steps ?— 3. For what purpose are guards distributed through the whole 
city ’— 4. For what purpose did you send so large a sum of money to 
[him] whom, according to your books®, you owed® nothing ?— 5. 1 do 
not know to what purpose you have mentioned” these things. I men- 
tioned [then] in order (for the purpose) that those men should not be 
enabled (posse) to excuse themselves with the ignorance of facts.— 6. Not 
for that purpose are the laws given®® that they should be a protection’ for 
the guilty”’, but that [they should be a protection] for the innocent— 
7. We elect (dicere) our mayistrates for the purpose that they should pro- 


2¢ Discedere de sententia.—? truncus.—22 judicadre. —23 temere —?4 discedere de officio. 
— 25 to have no faith in, desperdre de.— 26 virtus.— 27 care for your interests. dedigentia. 
— 28 gufficient and good, satis dignus.— 29 indicere.— 39 join hands, arma socidre.— 
81 invioldtus.— $2 comprehenidere.— 33 in vincula conjicere.— 34 nempe.— 35 Iufip. clause. 
— 36 conscius.— 37 reprerentare.— 88 Transl.: unless (ésd) yon had feared without cause, 
— 5910 postpone till a later day, in dongidrem diem conferre.— 49 infirmus.— 41 you 
(xing.).— 42 to keep silent, si/ére —- 43 consumere.— 44 Transl. : * Deceived (fall-ré) has 
thee my opinion’.— 45 «pare the feelings of somebody, femperdre alicui.— 4° Trans..: I 
refused (nolle) to propose ( proponere) to him that question (énterroga/io).— 47 ‘Transl. : 
‘in one, and the same an unimportant (minime gravis) battle. See. R. 21, ops. 9 
— 48 aliquid pro certo exploratdque habére.— 4% exisruus.— 5° manus.— 5! improvidus, 
— 52 guperfire.— 53 perfidions means, male artes.— §4 permittere.— 5® flics.— 56 de- 
ficere.— 57 petere.— 58 certire.— §* by pro.— ® copix.— ®&! to keep apart, dislinére. 
— ®? to issue an order, édictum promulgdre.— *3 to mislead somebody. opinidnem alici- 
jue fallere.-- 64 to watch somebody's steps, observdre et speculdri quid aliquis facial.— 
® Transl. according to R. 23, obs. 4.— ®* subjunctive.— 7 afferre.— 68 have been written. 
— * presidium (by the abstract dative).— 7° pocenten 
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tect”, not that they should oppress the rights of the citizens.—.8. Not 
those only should be punished who give”, but also those who accept 
money for votes™ (suffragium).— 9. The proconsul ordered™ from the 
towns (municipium) thirty horses for [the purpose of] a journey which he 
was going to make through the province.— 10, The towns presented the 
proconsul with a two-horse team for some favors” which they (dd) wished’® 
he should grant’? them.— 11. Catiline is marking” every one of you fur 
murder” ! 

™ Defendere.— 72 Give and accept must be in the perfect tense.— 73 Arrange: who 
for votes money have yiven, but aleo who have accepted should be punished.— 74 im- 
perare with dative.— 7° officium (sing.).— 7 velle with infin. clause.— 77 preestaire.— 
8 notére.— 79 cuedes. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
USE OF THE TENSES. 


ge The rules on the tenses are applicable to the tenses of the subjunctive only ro 
far as they are not modified by the special rules on the tenses of this mood (Ch. ILL.). 


I. PRESENT TENSE. 

§ 567. The PRESENT TENSE is used 1) when the time of the predicate, 
.¢. the time spoken of, is represented as that of the SPEAKER, as Hos ego 
video, Tliese men I see, Cic. Cat. 1, 14; 2) when the predicate is repre- 
sented as belonging to ALL TIMES, as Saturni stella cursum triginta annis 
peragit, Saturn completes its course in 30 years, Plin. H. N. 2,6; 3) if the 
predicate is represented as belonging to NO PARTICULAR TIME, as Pernoc- 
tant venatores in nive, in montibus wrt se patiuntur, Hunters spend their 
nights in the snow, and suffer themselves to be burned in the mountains, 
Cic. Tusc. 2, 17. 


Oss. 1. If the present tense {s used in the significations mentioned above, it may be 
said to have its own and proper meaning, the action in all these inxtances belonging 
either entirely, or partly to the 8PEAKER's time. It thua forms a contrast to all the other 
tenses, the common feature of which is that they desiynate times Not those of the speaker. 
There are instances, however, in which the present tense has lost this distinguishing 
mark, having assumed the force of a preterite. See R. 45. 

Oss. 2. The Latin language has only one form for all the different meanings connected 
with the PRESENT TENZE, while the PRETERITE is expressed by THREE, and the FUTURE 
by Two different forms. The fact that it is often desirable to distinguish the present 
time in a similar way as the prcterite and future, is the cause that in English to the 
PRESENT-PERFECT some functions are assigned which properly belong to the present 
tense. In Latin there is only a faint trace of such a usage. See R. 42, ops. 1. But in 
another sense the Latin Janvuage makes use of the perfect in place of a present, if two 
predicates, both belonging to a time present to the SPEAKER, are so connected with each 
other that their times IN RELATION TO EACH OTHER are different. See R. 43. 

Oss. 3. It makes no difference in Latin whether the predicate which, according to 

557 must be in the pre-ent tense, expresses a continued or a momentary action ; in 

oth instances the Latin lanzuave uses only one form, ignoring the difference between the 
English progressive and common forms, as: Notat et designat oculis ad cedem unum- 
quemqne vestrum, HE I3 MARKING and SINGLING OUT with his looks every one of you for 
murder, Cic. Cat. 1, 1, 2. 

Rem. 41. The time of the speaker is conceived in a double way: 1) as 
THE MOMENT OF HIS SPEAKING, as Hoc nunc primum audio, I hear this now 
(in this moment) for the first time, Ter. Andr. 5, 4, 33; 2) as the PERIOD 
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OF TIME (or one of its regular divisions) within which the speaker is liy- 
ing, as © 
Apud Lacedemonios qui amplissimum. magistrum gerunt, ut sunt, sic etiam nomi- 
nantur s«nes, with the Lacedemonians those wbo hold the highest magistracy, as they 
are - old’, are called by a name yp) yAng this word. Cic. Sen. 6, 20.— Ad senutut pre- 
scribo que sint gerenda et quomodo, but. J direct the Senate what must be done and how 
it must be done. Ib. 6, is {The speaker does not do this in the moment of his speak- 
ing. but at stated times within that period of his life in which he makes the assertion.] 
— Germandrum victus in lacte, carne, caseo consistil, the tood of the Germans consists 
in milk, meat, and cheese. Cres. B. G. 1,6, 12. [This was true before the time of the as- 
sertion, and after it, and refers to Cw<ar’s time in general.] 


Rem. 42. If an action is represented as having lasted during a period of 

_a certain length (R. 10, obs. 2; R. 14), and as still continuing at the time 
of the speaker, the Latin language places the predicate expressing the 
action in the PRESENT TENSE, while the English language makes use of the 
PRESENT-PERFECT. The time itself may be designated by definite or in- 
definite expressions, to which often gam is added, denoting in this con- 
nection the continuance of the action up to the moment of speaking. 


The force of this adverb jam is contained in the English present-perfect. 

In hoc judicio jam biennium versdmur; With this trial we have been engaged the Last 
too years (not duos ultimos annos). Cic. Quinct. 138.—L&cedxemonii septingentos jam annos 
amplius viount; The Laced. have been in existence already for more than 700 years. Ib. 
Flacc. 26.—Ego tot annos ita vivo ut etc.; I have been so living for these many years that 
etc. Ib. Arch. 6, 12.—Hec pertinent omnia ad eam quam jam dudum tracto constantiam ; 
All this belongs to that constancy which J have been speaking of all the while. Ib. Am. 18. 
So with ordinals inst. of cardinals (Ex. 1. 2.6. 11). 


1. Hoc bellum quartum decimum annum tam pertinaciter! geritis ut ssepe ad ultimum 
discrimen? veneritis. Liv. 28, 38.— 2. Hannibal incolumi exercitu quartum decimum an- 
num Italiam odxidet’. Ib. 28, 41.— 3. Vide quam dudum hic aso‘ et pulio®. Plaut. Stich. 
2, 1, 38.— 4. AStnse montis per tot secula durat incendium. Just. 4,:1.— 5. Quomodo tu 
hoc nomen® amplius triennium in adversariis? jacére® pateris ? Cic. Rosc. Com. 3, 8.— 
6. Vigesimus annus e<t quum omnes scelerdti? me unum petuni?®, Cic. Phil. 12. 10.— 
%. Jam diu in his periculis versdmur. Cic. Cat. 1, 138.— 8. Si tu, quod!! te jam dudum 
hortor, ex urbe exieris, exhauriétur!? tnudrum comitum sentina!s, Ib. 1, 5. 12.— 9. Patria te | 
odit et metuit, et jam diu te nihil judical nisi de parricidio!4 suo cogit&re. Ib. 1, %, 17.— 
10. Hc gens ad hoc tempus his sedibus sese continet. Cres. B. G. 6, 24.— 11. Vicesimum 
iam diem natimur hebescere!§ aciem!* horum auctorit&is., Cic. Cat. 1, 2.— 12. Jam diu 

gnoro quia a agus. Cic. Fam. 7, 9. 


Oss. 1. The PERFEcT is used in this kind of construction, 1) if the predicate is an 
INCEPTIVE, Whore perfect has the meaning of a non-inceptive present (conticui, of conti- 
ceacere, I have become silent = 1am silent): Jam pridem conlicuérunt tuse litters; Your 

en has been silent for a long time. Cic. Brut. 6, 19.— 2) If the action is represented as 

aving continued up to the time of the speaker, but as having ceased at that time: Sero 
resistimus ei quem per annos decem aluimus contra nos; It is too late to resist him 
(Cesar) whom we have been feeding against us for the last ten years (but no longer at 
the moment of speaking). Cic. Att. 7,5, 5.—Illuc clades que in nos per quatuorde- 
cim annos ingruérunt vertantur, ict the disastera which have poured upon us for fourteen 
years, be turned in that direction (thither). Liv. 28, 44. 

Oss. 2. To that class of present predicates which represent an action as happening aT 
ALL TIMES (§ 567, 2), belong 1) actions really transpiring, as the example given § 567; 
and 2) assertions referring to merely mental ‘conceptions, represented to be true for ali 
times, as when general principles, truths, or definitions are proposed, as: Numquam e¢s¢ 
utile peccére, Committing sins is never expedient. Cic. Off. 3, 15. 

1, Viri illi perpetua admiratidne seculdrum celebrantur. Quint. 11, 1, 13.— 2. Non 
omnes possunté esse Scipidnes aut Maximi!’. Sen. 3, 13.— 3. Dolus malus!® in simula- 
tidne continztur’*. Cic. Off. 3, 15.— 4. Vitis?®, que natdr& cadtica?! est, nisi fulta?? sit, 


Law. Hence it is ditticult to translate).— 1® to consist.— 2° grape-vine.— 2} slender.— 
22 fulcire, to prop. 
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ad terram ferfur.— 5. Facilius in morbos tincidunt adolescentes (quam senes), gravius! 
agrotant’, tristins’ curantur , itaque pauci veniunt ad senectitem. Cic. Sen. 19, 67. 


Oss. 3. Actious which are represented as belonging to NO PARTICULAR TIME, are placed 
jn the PRESENT when the speaker proposes them by way of 8UPPOSITION. Such senten- 
ces usually have the form of general conditional or relative clauses (if any one, those who), 
as; Stici gui ab hoste obsidentur, aque sextarium mind emere coguntur, hoc primo audItu 
incredibile nobis vidélur, if those who are besieged by the enemy, are comuelled to buy 
@ sextarius of water for a mina, this seems, wheu we hear it first, incredible to us. Cic. 
Off. 2, 16, 56.—Sicut illi gui naviqgant, quum eubito mare ceepit horreecere, unlus opem 
tmplorant, sic noster populus miacinteaeitins in bello paret ut regi, As they who are sailing, 
when suddenly the sea begins to be in an uproar, implore the help of Une, so our peuple 
obeys its mayistrates as (it would) a king. Cic. Rep. 1, 40. 


Rem. 43. If two predicates, both belonging to a time conceived as pres- 
ent to the SPEAKER, ure so connected that their several times are different 
as tO EACH OTHER, the Latin language places that predicate which desig- 
nates the earlier action in the PERFECT TENSE, while the English language, 
generally, in this instance uses the PRESENT, as: 


Si aut privatus aut populus Druidum decréto non séfetit, sacrificiis interdtcunt, if either 
& private person or the people does not ob-y (literally ‘haz not obeyed’) the decree of the 
Druids, they exclude them from the sacrifices (excommunicate them). Cs, B. G. 6, 23. 


1, Galli pro victimis¢ homines@mmolant5, inprimis eos qui in aliqua noxi&* sunt com- 
prehensi’, Sed cum ejus generis (hominum) copia defécié®, etiam ad innocentium sup- 
plicia® descendunt'®, Ces, B. G. 6. 16.— 2. Galldrum magistratus que visa sunt! occul- 
tan{!3, quieque esse ex usu judicavérunt multitudiai,produnt 1%, Ib. 6, 20.— 3. Apud 
Germ&nos, ubi jue ex priucipibus se dixit ducem fore, consurgunt'4 ei qui et causam 
et hominem probant's, Tb. 6, 23.— 4. Alces!® cum se arboribus, & venatoribus per rad!I- 
ces subrutis!7, quidtis cau-& reclinavérun!§, infirmas arbores pondere affiguné!® atque 
una ips concidunt 2°, Ib, 6, 27.— 5. Si ad luxuriam etiam libidinum intemperantia ac- 
cessi/, duplex malum eet. Cic. Off. 1, 34.— 6. Quocunque @dspexisti, ut furis, sic tuse 
tibi oceurrunt injurie. Cic. Par. 2. 


Oss. The perfect verbs meminisse, odixse, and noviase (§ 342) are used with the force of 
PRESENTS in all significations of this tense. With the same force ure employed all verbs 
that in the present denote an incipient state (especially the inceptives), the perfects of 
which, designating the state of ‘incipiency’ as a past one, express the state itself as 
PReseNnr. Here belong the verbs @ssuescere and consuescere, to become accustomed (in 
the perfect assueviase, to be accustomed); cognoscere, to ascertain (in the perfect cogno- 
visse, to know) ; adolescere, to grow up a the perfect adolevisse, to be adult, the same as 
puberem esse) ; adamdre, to become fond (in the perfect adamasse, to love); oblinére, to 
acquire (in the perfect obfinvisse, to have acquired, i. e. to have, to hold). All such per- 
fects are used in two significations, in that of a perfect, denoting the action with the or- 
dinary preterite force, and in that of a present, denoting the staTE which has grown out 
of the action as a present one. They are, in this respect, analogous to those passives 
which in the perfect (periphrastic participle, § 59t) denote a present state. 


1. Druides a bello abesse consuérunt, neque tribita un& cum reliquis penduut?!. Ces. 
B. G. 6, 14.—2. Vesperascit?2, et non novérunt viam. Ter. Heaut. 2, 3, 7.—3. Galli suos23 
liberos, nisi?4 cum adolevérunt, palam ad se adire non patiuntur. Ces. B. G. 6, 18.— 
4. Vinces?5 tu exspectatidnem hominum, si quarum?¢ laudum gloriam adamdris, et qui: 
bus artibus eve laudes comparantur, in eis potissimum elaboraveris??, Cic. Fam. 2, 4. 


Rem. 44. Verbs of sayrna (the same as in English) are frequently placed 
in the present, if the act of saying is past as to the time of the speaker. 
This is the case 1) if the speaker quotes or mentions the words of another 


1 more dangeronsly.— 2 to fall sick.—® one of the constructions noticed ; 552, oss. 1. ; 
the result of their cure is oftener fatal.— * Instead of the ordinary victims (é. ¢. animals). 
— 5 to sacrifice.— * offence.— 7 to catch, to arrest.— § copia deficit, there ia a deficiency 
in.— ® tormenting.— 1° to proceed.-— 1! vidéri (supply bona), to seem proper (to them). 
— to conceal.— 13 to impart.— 14 to arise.— 15 to approve.— 16 elks.— 17 cut by the 
roota,— 18 tu lean on.-- !® to break, to upset.—?° to fall to the ground.--?! to pay.— 22 it 
is growing dark.— 28 suos is used here pregnantly ; sué lidert being technically called 
the children in paternal power.— 24 except.— 25 to surpase.— 26 In translating, the ante- 
cedent in eis (with audibus understood) must be placed before guarum.— 27 to give 
one’s principal attention to, 
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in order to answer them, or to comment on them; 2) if passsages from 
AUTHORS are quoted. | 


Oss. 1. If the speaker mentions the words of another, in order to accompany them with 
his own remarks, the verbs of saying by which the remarks of the other are introduced, 
may be placed in the prezent or in tae perfect, and it makes here no difference whether 
the time of the utterance of such remarks ia recent or not, as: Megat Fabius aditum 
esse classibus nostris in Africam ; negat ullos portus patére; M. Atilium captum in 
Afric’ commemorat ; Fabius says that our fleets have no access to Africa ; he denies that 
any ports are open ; he mentions that M. Atilius was made a prisouer in Africa. Liv. 28, 
43. Here Scipio answers a speech just made by Fabius. In the same answer he places 
the verbs of saying, referring to his predecessor's remarks, promiscuously in the present 
or perfect : Fabius principio oratidnis commemordvié, in sententia su& posse obtrectatis- 
nem suxpectam esse, Fabins, in the beginning of his speech has mentioned that his state- 
ments might create the suspicion of ‘dispararement. Liv. 28, 43.—Phaléreus Demetrius 
Periciem vituperaé qui tantam pecuniam in Propylea conjecerit, Demetrius Phalereus 
censures (censured) Pericles for having sunk so much money in the Propylea. Cic. Off. 
2,17. In this paseage Cicero usesa present tense in respect to remarks which were uttered 
more than 200 years before. He repre<ents these words us PRESENT to him, because he 
is going to refute the strictures of Demetrius, as if Demetrius were himeelf present. 


Oss. 2. If passages from authors are quoted, not only the verbs of saying, but also the 
verbs denoting the doings of persons introduced by the author are placed in the present 
tense. For the use of the IMPERFECT in quotations, see Rem. 70. 

1. Cyrus apud Xenophontem negat se unquam seilsisse senectiitem snam imbecil- 
Hdrem fuctam. Cic. Sen. 9, 30.— 2. Divine Plato escam! maldrum? appellat volaptatem. 
Ib. 13, 44.— 3. Ea quie utenda acceperis, majOre mensfr&$ jubet reddere Hesiodus. Cic. 
Off. 15. 48.— 4. Chrysippus a@ispu/a/4, etheras esse Joven. Cic. N. D. 1, 15.— 5. Ecce tibié 
ex altera parte? ab eddem poété: * Ex® opibus® summis opis!® evens!!, Hector, tus’. 
Huic subveulre debémus, guerié enim auxilium. Cic. Tusc. 3, 19, 44. 


Rem. 45. Frequently the PRESENT TENSE is used with the force of a PER- 
FECT in stating the facts of a NARRATIVE. This present is called ‘ the 
HISTORICAL PRESENT’. 


Cesar Minucium cum omni equitatn premitlit: monet ut ignts in castris fleri prohi- 
beat, ne qua ejus adventus procul significatio fiat; sese confestim sub-equi dicit. Minu- 
cins ut imperatum est facit ¢ Cesar sent Minucius in advance with all the cavalry ; he 
admonished him to forbid the use of fire in the camp, lest any intimation of his arrival 
might be given from a distance; he said he would follow immediately. Minucius did 
as dicected. Cees. B. G. 6, 29. 


Oss. 1. The use of the historical present is not confined to ‘animated and picturesqne 
narrative’, as our vrammarians state, but is solely employed for the sake of varying the 
form of the precicates. to avoid monotony. In the most commonplace passages we fre- 

uently find historical presents, and as frequently the most animated narratives of bat- 
tles, cte., are related in perfects. 


Oss, 2. For the use of the historical present with the force of an imperfect, see § 575. 


Ons. 3. Subjunctive clauses dependent on historical presente. if subject to the law of 
consecution, generally take those tenses which an ordinary present wonld require, as: 
Plertque novas sibi ex loco religi6nes flnagunt, Cotteque et Titurii calamitatem, qui in 
eddem occidcrint castello, ante oculos ponunt ; barbari autem perrumpere nifuntur, seque 
ipsi hor/antur, ne tantam fortfinam ex manibus dimiftant ; Very many conceived strange 
superstitions relating to that locality and placed before their eyes the disaster of Cotta 
and Titurius, who had perished in the same fort: but the barbarians s/rore to break 
thronuzh, and exhorted each other not to det such a fortunate accident slip out of their 
hands. (ws, B. G. 6, 27.—Sometimes however the dependent clauses take those tenses 
which would be required if their principal predicate were placed in the PERFECT, as: 
Procumbunt Bituriges ne puicherrimam urbem suis manibus incendere cogerentur, the 
Bituriges prostrated themselves, in order not to be compelled to burn the most. beautiful 
city with their own hands, Ces. B. G. 7, 15.—Galli leg&tos ad Crsarem miftunt. et ut 
conservarentur impetrant, The Gauls sené delegates to Cesar, and oblained [from him] 
their preservation (literally ‘ that they were preserved’). Czes. B. G. 2, 12. 


1The bait. —2o0f the wicked. — *? measnre. — ‘4 to aszert.— 5Greck accnaative; Nom. 
ether. the ether.— * There is for yon; ‘here is’.—7a passage of the second part.— 
8§ 414, R 52.— * opes (plur.), riches.— !* help.— !" being in need of. The veree is spoken 
by Andromeda. 
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/ 
II. PERFECT TENSE. 


$ 568. The PERFECT TENSE is the general form for predicates express- 
ing actions which have happened before the time of the speaker, except 


if special rules require an IMPERFECT or PLUPERFECT. 


Ogg. 1. The Latin imperfect and perfect, taken together, correspond to the English 
preterit and present-perfect (aside from minor differences, as Rem. 42), so that either of 
the two tenses in one language corresponds to the one or the otber of the tenses in the 
other languave. But the dividing line between the two Latin tenses is different from 
that between the English tenses. 


Oss. 2. The rules given below for the use of the Latin perfect and imperfect refer only 
to their use in the INDICaTIVE mood, and to their application in relation to EACH OTHER. 
Whenever the conatruction requires past tenses to be in the subjunctive, in the infinitive, 
participle, or in the pluperfect, the distinction between the two paet tenses ceases to 
exist, so that the verbal forms mentioned are applied without any regard to the differ- 
ence between imperfect and perfect in the indicative. Both sentences ‘ Pericles ceteris 
oratoribus prestabat,’ and ‘ Pericles ceteris oratoribus prestitit’ must have a perfect in. 
finitive. if made dependent on ‘ dicié’ (Socrates dicit Periclem prestitisse ceteris oratori- 
bus). Thus the impertect indicative cupiébant in Cic. Verr. 2, 2,53 in the sentence di- 

erectly following, according to the law of consecution, is changed into a perfect subjunc- 
tive (Res declarabit, ud cupiertnt). 


§ 569. Predicates which represent an action as COMPLETED (perfect) 
at a past time assumed by the speaker, are placed in the PERFECT (pre- 
teritum perfectum), while predicates designated as NOT COMPLETED at such 
a time (as imperfect, i. e., as being without definable limits in regard to 
duration and end) are placed in the IMPERFECT (preteritum imperfectum)* : 
Eo quum vent, preetor quiescébat ; when I cume there (completed at the 
time spoken of), the prsetor WAS RESTING (nof completed at the time 
spoken of). Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 14. 


Oss. The ENG.iisn perfect is used: 1) when pat actions or their consequences and 
results are represented as lasting at the time of the speaker; 2) when actions past in 
the moment of speaking are represented as having happened during a period conceived 
ag present to the speaker; 3) when no certain time can be eo dat to past actions. The 
choice of the two past tenses in English is never determined by the completeness or in- 
completeness of the action, which distinction ig either disregarded, or expressed by the 
FOu™M (progressive or common) of the teuse. Bat in Latin the use of the TENSE depends 
on the conception of the action as COMPLETED OF NOT COMPLETED, while the Engtish dis- 
tinctions between the two tenses are generally disregarded in Latin. 


§ 570. The Latin perfect covers almost the whole ground of the Eng- 
lish present-perfect, and a great part of that of the English preterit (past 


tense). 


Oss. Most Latin grammarians divide the Latin perfect into a PRESENT Or LOGICAL 
perfect, and an HISTORICAL perfect, This division, on the etandpoint of the Latin lan- 

uage, has no foundation. lt is true that the English present-perfect must generally 
(not always) be rendered by the Latin perfect; but thisis owing to very different reasons, 
the Latin per iect being never used because the action hasa relation to the PRESENT 
time, but because the predicate is conceived as expressing an action perfect and com- 
plete nt a past time (See Rem. 46 and 48). Hence, in Latin, a past tense cannot be used 
at all if the action is represented az still lasting at the speaker's time (R. 42). That the 
Latins always considered their perfect as a PasT tense, iz evident from the fact that per- 
fects which our gramuarians consider ag present-perfect«, take their accompanying 
actions in the LMPERFECT, Where we would use a present in English; and from the fact that 
subjunctives dependent on so-called present-perfects are placed in the same tenze as those 


* PRETERITUM IMPERFECTUM tempus nominatur in qno res aliqua ceepit geri, necdum 
lamen est perfecta. PRATERITUM VerO PERFECTUM JN quo res perfecta monstratur. 
Priscian. 8, 8, 89. 
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dependent on historical perfects (for exceptions see p. 427 foll.): Afadi vobis omnia qua 
sentiZbam, I have imparted to you all 7 know (these being the closing words of a speech, 
Cic. Or. 1, 34.—Hanc unam, Cresar, habeo injuriam tuam: effecisté ut viverem et morerer 
ingraius, thon hast effected that I live and die an ungrateful man. Sen. Ben. 2, 2. To 
this must be added that the ancient Latin grammariansg, while fully explaining the charac- 
ter of the diff-rent tenses, know nothing of these two natures of the perfect, which it 
is safe to say they would have mentioned if they had jed¢ any such distinction. 


item. 46. If the predicate denotes an action the results or consequences 
of which are still existing at the speaker’s time (§ 569, Obs.), it is placed 
in the PERFKCT both in English and in Latin; but in English on account 
of the relation of the action to the present time, and in Latin because 
past actions with results present to the speaker must always be con- 
ceived as completed in regard to the action as such. 


1. Etei mihi nullfus noxie! conscius? sum, tamen cum summo pudore? in contis- 
nem‘ vestram processi (J have come, and am there now). Liv. 8, 67.— 2. Tota pertit reepub- 
lica atque est miserior quam reliquisti. Vic, Att. 2, 21, 1.— 3 Hoc consilio illi Roscium 
vobis jugulandum$S tradidérunt (they have delivered, and he is now in your hands). Cic. 
Rosc. Am. 10, 29.-- 4. Omnium harum rerum judicium ipea natira in auribus nostris 
collocdvit (has placed, and it is there now), Ib. Or. 61, 1%74.— 5. Sulpicii morte magnum 
presidium amisimus. Ib. Fam. 12, 5.— 6. Fecérunt idem quod in nostr& republicd solent 
ei qui per largitidnem® magietritus adepli sunt (i.e. tenent). Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 55. 


Oss. 1. Here belong those verbs which in the perfect are rendered by the presents of 
English verbs denoting the results of the actions expressed by the Latin verbs, includ- 
iug the perfect verbs (memini, odi, novi), and many inceptives as consuévi, I have be- 
come accustomed, or Iam accustomed (of consuescere) ; exarui, 1 have become dry, or I 
am dry (of exarescere); conticui, T have become silent, or L am silent. (of conticescere), as: 
Exustus flos veteris ubertatisexaruit, the flower of my former fertility, being burnt, és 
withered. Cic. Brut. 4, 16.—Jampridem conticuérunt tue littere, thy letters have become 
mute (ure mute, R. 42) long sitce. Ib. 5, 19. 


Oss, 2. The perfect pevii (I have perished, I am dead) frequently is used in the mean- 
ing of @ PRESENT state, mostly occurring in exclamatory sentences, and is rendered ‘I 
am lost. Iam done with.’ Similarly vict (vicimus) is used to denote a present or future 
ew uravle issue of a pending dispute or difficulty, being variously rendered according to 

ts counection, 


1. Pa. Salvasum. Dé. At ego perii, quoi? medullam® lassitiido® perbibit!®. Plaut. 
Stich. 2, 3, 16.— Z. Si eengerit!!, perii/ Ter. Andr. 1, 3, 8.— 3. Bruto si esse in urbe tuto 
licébit, vicimus (our success is certain). Cic. Att. 14, 20, 3.— 4. Unum signum!? ostende 
emptum!$ esse: vicisti (1 shall allow you the victory). Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 28.— 5. Si eundem 
animum habueritis, victaus, milites! Liv. 21, 42, 

Oss. 3. Since the perfect denotes the completion of an action at a former time, verbs 
denoting staTes, and sometimes other verbs, are often pregnantly used in the perfect, to 
designate the stute as no longer existing at the speaker’s time. Such perfects, which 
have the force of a present with a negation, are rendered either by English preterits 
with ‘once,’ or by English presents with ‘no more,’ ‘no Jonger;’ as: Evo animum 
istum A@bui quem tu nunc habes, J once had that spirit which you now have. Liv. 44, 35.— 
Fuimus Troe, suit Nium, We are no longer Trojans, Ilium ts no more. Virg. AEn. 2, 325. 
—Olteu guondam is expressly added to perfects of this kind, as F'uié hoc guundam pro- 
prium populi Romani longe a domo bellare, é¢ was oace a privilege of the Roman people 
to wage thelr wars far from home (implying that this is uo longer the case). Cic. Man. 12, 

If the construction requires a subjunctive according to the law of consecution, or an 
infinitive, this negative meaning of the perfect is sometimes applied to the perfect and 
plupertect subjunctive, and to the perfect infinitive: Fortagsse maluit longe omniam non 
ejurdem modo etatis sed eOrum etiam qui /fuissent in jure civIli esse princeps, he per- 
haps preferred to be the foremost in civil law not only of all the contemporarics, but also 
of thoxe who were no more living (literally : who had been), Cic. Brut. 41, 151.—Praeco 
dixissée pronuntiat, the crier declared that the pleading had an end (literally: that they 
had spoken). Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 30. 

1. Triste est nomen carendi!4 quia subjicitur hac vis'5 * /Zaduit, non habet.’ Cic. Tuse. 


1 Guilt.— 2 conscious.— ® reluctance.— 4 meeting.— 5 to cut one’s throat.—® bribery. 
— archaic form of cui.— § marrow.— ® faintuess.— '© to suck up.— !! to perceive.— 
18 gtatue.— }3 paid for.--!4 p. 154, R. 194, No. 4.— '5 it implies the meaning. 
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1, 36.— 2. De Crsare et Marcello andIrem non minne lubenter' quam de eis (oratoribus) 
qui fuérun(@. Cic. Brut. 71, 48.— 3. De exercitatidne® et conenetudine dizi*. nunc de 
ratione® videimus, Ib. Ture. 2, 18.— 4. Fuit ista respublica qnondam : fwit ista seve- 
ritas in judiciis, Ib, Verr. 2, 5, 18.— 5. Ea via eet in coelum, et in ceetum edrum qui 
vizérunt, et illum incolunt locum. Ib. Rep. 6, 15.— 6, Sustenta te*, mi Terertia, ut? 
potes honestissiine! Vizximus, foruimus® / Ib. Fam. 14, 4, 5. 


Oss. 4. For past actions continuing at the time of the speaker, see p. 299. 


Rem. 47. The English language employs the present-perfect if a period 
of time considered as present to the speaker (as to-day, now, etc.), is added 
to the predicate. If such period denotes a time past to the speaker (yes- _ 
terday, last year, etc.) the preterit isused in English. But the Latin tense 
is never determined by such designations of time, the perfect being used 
both with Aodie and heri or similar expressions, if the action is conceived 
as complete at the time spoken of, while otherwise the imperfect must be 
used, as: 

Hoc nos ab ietis facere inviti hert coacti sumus, yesterday we were, rauch against onr 
will, compelled by them to do this. Cic. Or. 2, 4,18. But: Itaque heri mirdbar quid 
accidisset, I hag thea wondered what had been the matter (i. e. while a certain action 
was going on). Cic. Off. 3, 14, 59.— Satie muita a nobis hodie dicta sunt, enough has 
been said by us to-day. Cic. Or. 1, #2. 264. But: Eum hodie erpectian. I have been 
expecting hitn to-day (while some other action was occurring). Cic. Att. 9, 11, 1. 

1. Decemviros in/ra decem hos annos et creavimus ct e republicd susfulimus. Liv. 4, 4. 
— 2. Sic nunc ad Antonium Cesaremqne perrenimus®. Cic. Brut. 36, 188.— 3 Ego num- 


quam mihi minus quam hesferno die!® placui. Cic. Or. 2, 4, 15.— 4. Crassus heré nobis 
pollicitus est jas civile!! ad artem!? redactirum??, Ib. 2, 33, 142. 


Rem. 48. Predicates denoting actions to which no certain time can be 
assigned are placed in the PERFECT, the same as in English; the imper- 
fect being excluded, because there is, in this instance, no time at which 
the action could be considered incomplete. 


1, Quam multi exercitua qnibus minus'4 prospera pugne forttina fuif, ernptidne!s 
fact& victOrem!¢ hostem pepulérunt'? / Liv. 44, 39.— 2. Ager quam multor annos quiévif. 
uberiOres efferre)® fructus solet. Cic. Brut. 4, 16.— 8. Apud ceteros philoeophos, qui 
quesivit aliquid, tacet. Ib, Fin, 2, 1.— 4. Mane salutdmue?® domi bonogs viroe multos ; 
ubi2° xalutatio2! deflurvié?2, litteriz me involvo?3. Ib. Fam. 9, 20.— 5. Hunc tu pauperem 
putas, an dis immortalibus efmilem qui se fortinis omnibus eruit 24? Sen. Trany. 8.— 
6. aay ae factidnum?5 fuerunt eruntque pluribus pupulis magis exitio?® quam bella 
externa. Liv. 4, 9. 


§ 574. The Latin perfect has the force of the English PRETERIT (past 
tense) whenever the action is conceived as having been completed at 
the time spoken of (§ 569). Hence the perfect is the regular tense 1) to 
express the facts of a narrative (HISTORICAL PERFECT Or AORIST); 2) to 
designate detached past actions to which an author refers in argumenta- 
tive style (Ex. 2-4). The instances in which such actions are conceived 
as non-complete, and are placed in the imperfect, are specified § 572 
foil. 


1. Persens ingressus est castra (consulis) nullo sudrum comite. Consurrexit?7 coneul, 
progressusque paullum introeunti?® regi dextram porrexit?®, summittentemque se ad 
pedes sustulit ; introductum in tabernaculum’! considere’? jussit. Liv. 45, 7.— 2. Cato 


2 With no less pleasure.— 2 who are deceased, ure no more living.— ® as to exercise. — 
4Iam done with it.— 5 method.— § keep up thy spirits.— 7 instead of guam.— * our 
life, our happiness are gone.— ® ¢. e. in the treatixe.— 1° the same as heri. — !! civil Jaw. 
— 12 scjence.— 13 to reduce.— 14 minue prospera, unfavorable.— 18 a sortie.— 6 victorious, 
— 17 to rout.— !8 to bear.— )® to receive.— 2° as soon as.-- 2! reception.— 2% to cease. 
— 23] bnry myself in my books.— *4 to divest.— 25 faction, party.— 26 ruin.— 27 to rise. 
— 28 to enter.— 2° to tender.— °° se ad pedes summiticre, to fall on one’s Knees.— 8? tent. 
— 33 to take a seat. : 
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rudi seculo litteras Greecas didicid. Quint. 12, 11, 23.— 3. Hoc vernum est, dizit enim 
vers ro Or. 2, 40, 173.— 4. Heec statua est et fuit toté Greecié summo honore, Ib. 
err, 2, 5 


Oss. In the historical perfects of passives and deponents the auxiliary esse is fre- 
quently dropped. 


1. Thracee! domos? dilapsi’, Cretenses* spem pecunixe seciti (i. e. sunt). Liv. 44, 45. 
— 2. His audftis clamor cum ingenti plausu’ ortus (i. e. est. Ib. 45, 1.— 3. Postero die 
senatus in curiaé habitus® (i. e. est), supplicationesque’ decrétee (i. e. sunt). Ib. 45, 2. 


§ 572. Poets and later prose writers, in imitation of the Greek aorist, 
sometimes use the perfect to designate habits referring to all times, inti- 
mating by the use of that tense a past (complete) experience on which the 
assertion is founded. 


Such perfects are rendered by English presents, or by the nee of the auxiliary ‘ will’: 
Non eeris acervus et auri sgroto domini deduzxit corpore febris, no pile of money 
and gold will take diseases from the body of the sick owner. Hor. Epist. 1, 2, 48.— 
Reze incolami mens omnibus una est; amisso rupére idem psi a Ge mella diri- 
Puce ipes; ae long as the queen remains, all (beer) have one mind; whenever she is 
ost, they will break faith, and destroy themeelves the cells constructed (by them), Virg. 
Geo, 4, 212.— Multa quam supervacua essent non intellerimus nisi quum deesse coepé- 
runt. The superfiuity of many thinge we will not. comprehend except when they begin 
to be wanting. Sen. Ep. 123.— In the first example the perfect ded7:zi¢ may also be ex- 
plained by understanding the adverb unguam (has ever taken). In this way the per- 
fect already occurs in Sallust: Avaritia pecunie studium habct, quam nemo sa iene 
concupivilt, which no wise man has ever coveted (will covet). Sail. Cat. 11, 3. ith 

_multt as subject, a similar usage of the predicate occurs already in Cicero : Multi 
quum obesee vellent, profuérunt, et qnum prodesse, obfuérunt, many have done yood 
(will do good) when they meant to do harm, and have done harm (will do harm) when 
they meant to do good. Cic. N. D. 3, 28, 70. 


III. IMPERFECT TENSE. 
A. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE IMPERFECT. 

§ 573. The Imperfect represents the predicate 1s NOT COMPLETED at 
a past time assumed by the speaker : Caesar hostis prosequi vetuit quod 
loci natiram tgnordbat, C. forbade to pursue the enemy because he did 
not know (was unacquainted with) the locality. Ces. B. G. 5,9. Here 
the predicate ignordbat is represented as not completed and going on at 
the time assumed by the author, 7. ¢. at the time when the prohibitory 
order was given. 

Ozs. An action is called incomplete, in a grammatical sense of the word, as long as 
itis not finished. If an action is represented as incomplete at the sPRAKER’s time the 
Latin langnage always employs the PRESENT TENSE, whether the action has begun at a 
past time (see R. 42), or at the speaker's time. Incomplete actions of this kind are not 
distinguished, as in English, by their grammatical form, from complete actions, as: 
Hirtius habitat cum Balbo, Hirtius ts living with Balbus, Cic. Att. 14, 20.— Nescis quam 
doleam, yo do not know how J am suffering. Ter. Heaut. 5, 1,61. But in regard to past 
predicates, a distinction is made in yrammatical form between actions complete and in- 
complete at that time, the latter being placed in the ImPERrFeEcT, but the former in the 
PERFECT (or historical present, see R. 45). 

Rem. 49. Whether a past action is to be considered as complete or 
incomplete in the grammatical sense of the word, depends 1) on the na- 
ture of the action itself (§ 574); 2) on the time which the speaker assumes 
in connection with it (§ 575). 


1 The ‘Thracians.— 2 instead of in domos suas, to their homes.— ® to disperse.— 4 the 
Cretaus.— § applanse.— * to hold.— 7 thankegivings. 
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Oss. 1. The author. in introducing past actions, transfers himeelf in idea toa past 
time. On the etand-point in regard to time thus assumed by the author, depends the use of 
the tense. This sta d-point of the author may bea double one. In the first place, he 
may identify the time with the action introduced, eo that the predicate determines its 
own time, which may be changed with every subsequent predicate. In this instance the 
aguthor dwells on toe action as Jony asit lasted. The time viewed from this stand-point 
ix called ‘Time ABSOLUTE’, and the action iz said to be ‘complete per se’. Such predi- 
cates are (or, at least, ought to be), always in the PERPECT, as the perfect in the example 
§ 571. No. 1, and most of the perfects in the examples belonging to § 570, and § 571. Very 
rarely predicates denoting euch actions are found in the IMPERFECT; bnt they must be 
considered as solecisms, ax: Vicesimum ab Carano, qui primus regndbat (faulty, instead . 
of requdrit), Persea numerfibant, they reckoned Perseus as the twentieth (king of Mace- 
don) from Caranux, who reigned first (wae the first king), Liv. 45. 9. In Cicero, Ceeszar, 
and Sallust, improper imperfects of this kind are not found. 


Ons, 2. The other way of determining the time of actions is by connecting them 
with a past time, which the author has introduced aside from the action itself. The 
time thus assiened to the action is termed *Time RELaTivE’. The predicate, in this 
instance, ix placed in the imPERFECT if the action is conceived as incomplete (§ 574), 
but. in the perrecrifit is represented as finished (complete) at the time assumed by the 
author. It makes here no difference, whether the action is of a longer or shorter dura- 
tion. If the action is conceived as finished at the time given by the author, he dwells 
in his mind on the action during its whole extent, the same as in ‘time absolute’, and 
the predicate fz placed in the PERFECT; Helvetii e& tot& nocte térunt, the Helvetians 
marched (continued their march) during that whole night. Ces. B. G. 1,26. Here, by 
the perfect igrunt, the act of marchiny, although a@ continued action, is represented as 
complete at the given time (e& tot& nocte).—Jfansit Silviis omnibus cognomen qui Albse 
reguavérunt, the name ‘ Silvii’ remained with all who ruled at Alba. Liv.1,3. The 
time (relative) of the action ‘ mansit’ is implied in * Alb@ regnavérunt’; the predicate 
mansil, represented ag lasting at that time, is in the perfect because the fact came to an 
end at the close of the period, and hence is conceived as complete at that time.—Supera- 
vit postea Cinna cum Mario; tum, clarissimis viris interfectis, lumina civitétis extincta 
sunt, at that time, by the murder of the most prominent men, the lights of the state were 
extinguished. Cic. Cat. 3, 10.—Hannibal, dum murum incautins subit, tragula ictus cecéait. 
Liv. 21,7. Here the time of the predicate cecidié is determined by the time of another 
action (dum subit); being complete at that time, the predicate must be placed in tbe 
PERFECT. 


§ 574. Verbs in the imperfect denote either (a) a STATE existing at a 
given time (R. 50), or (6) an ACTION IN PROGRESS at the time (imper- 
fects of CONTINUED ACTION, Or Of PROGRESSIVE ACTION, R. 51), or (c) AN 
ACTION REPEATED (imperfects of REPEATED ACTION, R. 54). 


Oss. Imperfects denoting acts of the mInD, as cristimdre, ltimére, scire, etc., may be- 
long to any of the above three cClasees; but imperfects of this kind, on account of 
several features peculiar to them, are treated as a separate class of imperfects, being 
termed ‘IMPERPECTS OF INNER ACTION’, (§ 582.) 

Rem. 50. Predicates denoting sTATES are grammatically considered as 
not completed or unfinished as long as the state is existing. Hence such 
predicates are placed in the IMPERFECT if the state is represented to have 
been in existence at and beyond a time mentioned by the author. Here 
belong the verb esse, either as a copula, or with a periphrastic participle 
(§ 506), or in the meaning ‘to exist’; manére ; imminére ; servire, to be 
a slave; patére, to be open, to extend; distdre and abesse, to be distant; 
florére, to flourish, and all verbs used to describe things, localities, and 
persons : 

Simul in silvam ventum est ubi plures diversee semite erané, at the same time they 
came to a forext, where (he7é were (existed) several paths in different directions (i. e. 
at and beyond the time of the cominy). Liv. 44, 43.—Cresar hunc locum probérat quod 
euperidris anni munitiones iutegre manédant, because last year’s fortifications still 
remained anhnurt (were still in good order at that time). Cees. B. G. 6, 82. —Ceesar turris 


constituere coepit, nam circumvallare loci natflra prohidébat, for tbe nature of the local- 
ity dia not allow to enclose (the town) with a wall. Ces, B. G. 7,17. See Ex. 1-5. 
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Oxzs. 1. Imperfects of this kind are generally rendered by the English common form 
of the preterit, only ‘transient states’ admitting of the progressive form. 


Oss. 2. Predicates expressing states existing at the time spoken of, are frequently 
placed in the PERFECT, in order toimply that the state ceased to exist (was * completed’) 
atalatertime. The author dwells then in idea on the whole time the state was in ex- 
istence, representing it by the perfect tense, as finished at that time. This perfect 
passes over into the negative perfect considered. R. 46, oBs. 3.—Via Noment&na, cut 
tum Ficulensi nomen /fut/, profecti eunt, they departed by the Nomentum road, which 
was then called Ficulensis, Liv. 3, 52.—Civitas ea (Saguntum) longe opulentissima /uté 
ultra Ibérum, that city was (at the time before Hannibal’s siege) by far the wealthicst 
np hel ie Iber. Liv. 21, 7 (this condition of the city having ended by its destruction). 

see Ex. 6. 7%. 


Oss, 3. A predicate denoting a state no more existing at the time spoken of. is gener- 
allv placed in the PLUPERFECT. Sometimes, however, such predicates are found in the 
PERFECT (never in the imperfect, if the action denotes a state), as: Huc ex ill& domo 
pretoria, que regis Hicrdnie fuit, emigrabat, to thia place he (Verres) would move from 
that pretorian palace which had been king Hiero’s. Cic. Verr. 2, 5,12, The imperfect 
aa would represent the palace as belonging to Hiero at that time, who was then dead 

ong since. 


1. Hrant omnutno itinera duo quibus Helvetii domo exfre possent : unum per Seqna- 
nog, angustum et difficile; mons autem altixsimus imendébal!. Ces. B.G. 1, 6.—2. Hel- 
vetidrum fines iv longitudinem millia passuum CCXL -wtébant?. Ib. 1, 2.—8. Plus apud 
me edrum auctoritas valet? qui Magnam Greciam, qa nunc quidem deléta est, tum ¢ 
Jlorébat, prec ptis® suis erudiérunt. Cic. Am. 4, 13.—4, Faciébat® cum pupilla’ con- 
suetido® juris ejus qnod eraé tum quum Arellus est mortuus. Cic. Verr. 2,1, 41.— 
5. Crebris®? arboribus succlIeis!® omnes introitus!! erant preciiisi13. Ces. B. G. 5, 9.— 
6. Ager Tarquinidrum!? qui inter urbem et Tiberim fui‘, consecrétus Marti ext. Liv. 
ae i Hanc modestiam!‘ ubi nunc in uno inveneris qu tum populi universi uit ? 

iv. 4, 6. 


Rem. 51. Predicates denoting the PERFORMANCE of an action are con- 
sidered as incomplete while the performing of the act is in progress. 
They are placed in the imperfect if the action was in progress at the time 
assumed by the author (R. 49, Obs. 2). In English, predicates of this kind 
are generally expressed by the PROGRESSIVE form of the preterit, except in 
the instances mentioned oss. 1.: In e& civit&te duo de principatu inter se 
contendébant, in that city two men were struggling with each other for 
the highest power (at the time of Ceesar’s arrival). Cees. B. G. 5, 3.—Cres- 
cébat interim urbs, meanwhile the city was growing (¢. ¢. while Romulus 
established its institutions). Liv. 1, 8. See Ex. 1-3. 


Oss. In the following instances imperfects of actions in progress are in English 
expreszed by the common form of the preterit: 


1) Generally in the parsive voice: Dam ea Romani parant jam Saguntum oppugnabdlur, 
While the Romane were preparing there things, Saguntum wags already besteged. Liv. 21, 
%. See Ex. 4.5. The progressive form in the passive is used only if the common form 
would mean an accomplished fact (p. 127, R. 133), as: Regni certamine ambigébant fra- 
tres; major minOre ab fratre pellebdtur, The brothers were engaged in a combat for 
the throne; the older brother was bcing driven out by the younger. Liv. 21, 31.(Ex. 6.) 


2) If the Latin verb, denoting an action in progress, is expressed by the English copula 
with a predicate-noun or adjective, as: Exierat cum Crasso L. Cotta, qui tum tribuna- 
tum pet2dat, who wae then a candidate for the tribuneship. Cic. Or. 1, %, 25. (Ex. 7 .) 


8) Generally predicates denoting acts of the mind, as: Rex quart& vigilia profagit: 
pefébat Amphipolim, he intended to reach Amphipolis. Liv. 44, 43.— Responsum anceps 
datnm (est) quia fatéri pigéhad in potestate seu& Latinos jam non esse, because they dis- 
i (were loath) to own that the Latins were no more under their control. Liv. 8, 2. 
(Ex. 8-10.) 


1 Hung over (the road), controlled the road.— 2%. e. at the time of the emigration pro- 
feos by the Helvetians.— 3 plus... . valet, weighs more.— 4 supply * but’.— § teach- 
ng.— ® was in favor of.— This ward.— 8 practice.— ® in many places, (in large num- 
bers). See p. 27. R. 20.— 1° succidere, to cut, to fell.— }" approach.— 1? precluded. 
13 belonging to the Tarquinii.— 14 moderation. 
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4) When predicates denoting the performance of an action are applied to ‘states’, 
as: Tum Brundusium terra petere contendi, nam maritimos cnrsue preciudédat hiemis 
pea ae fur the severity of winter excluded a pusesage by sea. Cic. Planc. 40, 96 

ox. 11). 

5) In the instances of pregnant imperfects mentioned R. 52. 


On the other hand the Evglish progressive form of the preterit is sometimes used 
when the Latin must use a PERFECT. See the Ex. to Rem. 60 und Rem. 61. 


1. Cezar Tarrac6nem paucis diébus pervenit. Thi totus fere citeridris! provincis lega- 
tidnes Ciesaris adventuin exapectabant. Ces. B. C. 2. 21.— 2. Dum heec a Ceexare geruntur, 
Treviri Labiénum adortri pardbant. Ib. B. G. 6, 7.— 3. Massilienses (quum Ceesar advé-— 
nit), Muros, portas, Classis reficiéhanf, Ih. B.C. 1, $4.— 4. Inter hee vis omnis belli 
versa? in Capuam erat: obsid-bdtur3 tamen acrius* quam Hy tre ibaa el Liv. 26. 4.— 
5. Usipetes flumen Rhenum transiérunt, Causa traneeundi fuit quod ab Snevis bello 
premebanturs, et agricultird prohibebantur, Crs. B.G. 4. 1.— 6. Relicti® ab his cireum- 
veniebantur™ et interficiebantur ab nostris. luc tota Vari conversa® acies est. [b. B. 
C. 2, 34 —%. Antea quidem sudirascébar® brevitati tu&ram litterarnm; none mihi 
loqnax?® esse videor. Cic. Fam 11, 24, 1.-- 8. Qnum de litteria L. Marcifi referrétur!!, 
titulus honGris (a Marcio assumptns) magnam partem hominam offendébat'?, Liv. 26. 
2.— 9. Cesar quod tantom civitati 4tdue dignitatis tribuéb it!3, co€rcendum quibuscun- 
que!4 rebus posse Dumnorivem statuébat. Ces. B. G. 5. 7.— 10. Multitiido tésébat qui- 
dem hoatem, sed magis iter immensum Alpfxque metuébat. Liv. 21, 29.— 11. Ibi castra 
posuit. Que res et latus’5 unum castrornm ripis fluminix munieat, et post eum (Cresa- 
rem) qua essent!®, tuta ab hostibue reddébat!?. Cres. B. G. 2, 5, 


Rem. 52. Imperfects of continued action (R. 51), are frequently used . 
with PREGNANT force, so that the action expressed by the verb, although 
it is a complete one, pregnantly includes an imperfect of a state existing 
or of progressive action by implication ; as: Cesar Crassum Samarobrive 
preficit, legionemque attribuit, quod ibi impedimenta exercitus relingué- 
bat, Ceesar appointed Crassus commander of Samarobriva, and gave him 
a legion, because he left there the baggage of the army (¢. e. quod ibi, 
quum decederet, impedimenta erant). Ces. B. G. 5. 47. See Ex. 1, 2. 


Oss. Imperfects of this kind are frequently used, when actions already spoken of in 
& previous passave are again mentioned with recard to their inner force and bearing, for 
instance with a view to their motives, causes, or manner of performance. ‘Such predi- 
cates are significantly placed in the imperfect, because they pregnantly include an inner 
STATE (causa. modua, etc.) by implication (See R. 70, obs. 4). They most frequently 
occur in sentences introduced by eur, guamobrem, or similur adverbial objects, so that 
the inner state ix expressed by the oBJEcT, but is transferred from this to the PREDICATE 
by ‘enailage*: Cur igitur ad senadtum proficiscebdtur Regulus? Why. then, did Regulus 
depart to the Senate? Cic. Off. 3, 10, 110. This sentence may be thus paraphrased : 
‘Quid cogitahat Regulus quum (or gue erat causa quod) ad Sena&tum profectus est’? See 
Ex. 3-9.— For the pregnant ure of verbs of sayin in the imperfect with reference to an 
inner state of the mind, ree R. 70 
1. Cesar navibua veritus?® non est, quod deligitas!® ad ancoram?® relinguébat. Ceres. B. 
G.5,9.— 2. Sed&hat?! Clodius exanimi&tus?? (in theatro), et cantOrum?3 vocibus ejiciebd- 
tur?4,.Cic. Sest. 55, 118..— 8. Imperat Verres Agyrinensibus ut Aproniolucrum dent?. 
Quare put&bas emptori Incrum addi oportére? Esto, put&bas! Quare tmperdbas** ut 
adderent? Ib. Verr. 2, 8. 30.— 4. Si menti8batur Apronius, quamobrem removébal??tabu- 
las?6 9 Tb, 2, 8, 47.— 5. Quamobrem quum cetera nomina?® in ordinem referébas?® hoc 
nomen triennio amplius in advereariis®! relinguébas*? ? Nol&bas sciri, debére tibi 


Fc a ge ee 

1 Hither.— 2 verfere, to turn.— ® to inveet.— * zealous.— 5 to presa.— ® §356.— 7 to sur- 
round.— ® convertere, to direct.— ® to be somewhat provoked at.— !° garrulous.— ?! re- 
Serre, to make a report.— 12 to give offence.— 43 dignilatem tribuere. to pay respect.— 
44by every possible means.— !5 side.—!* constrne ea gue post eum essent, the things (locali- 
ties) which were bchind him, &. ¢. his rear.— 17 to render.— !8 feared for the safety of the 
rhips. P. 90, R. 47.-- 1% to tie.— 2° anchor.— 2! at a particular time stated ina previous 
sentence.-—22 more dead than alive.— 23 singer.— 244, e. and the players were singing 
(cantdbant). so that he was compelled to leave (he was sung out of the theatre).— 28 to 
allow a profit — 26%, e. que erat causa quod imperires,— 27 i. e. que erat causa quod 
removéret (put outof the way).— 28 account-books.— 29 nomen, an item inthe account- 
hooks.— 8° to enter (on the books).— ®! ad@rersaria, pl. t., a memorandum.book.— #74. & 
quee erat causa cur relinqueres, 
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Roscium. Carscribebas ? Ib. Rosc. Com. 3.— 6. Socinm? tibi in efa bonis? edidisti® 

Quinctium. Cum eo tu voluntariam societ&tem‘* cvidas* qui te in hereditari& socie- 

tate® trand&rat’? ? Ib Quinct. 24. %.— 7. Quam igitur eos vincIret quos eecum habé- 

bat, te solitum® Romam mit/2at*? Ib. Dej. 7, 22.— 8. Hoc igitur per ga'linas Jupi- 
ter tante civitdti signum!® dadat!! ? Ib. Div. 2, 6. 56.—9. Eomodo inter se duo 
sg aha summi viri, certdbant!3, ipsi pares, ceterum opibus disparibus. Sall. 

ug. 52, 

Rem. 53. Frequently actions are treated as incomplete, the verbs being 
placed in the imperfect, 1) to intimate that the action was not carried out, 
but remained an UNACCOMPLISHED OR UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT (OBs. 1); 
2) to represent the doer as haying been ON THE POINT of performing the. 
action (Oss, 2). 

Oss. 1. Imperfects of unaccomplished attempt are used: 1) Of actions commenced, 
but remaining unfinished. Such imperfects are rendered either by ‘endeavored to, or by 
the provressive form of the verb, as: Quod evelli primi hastati signum non potuit, timide 
fortasse sivnifer erediébat quod fidenter infixerat, As to the fact that the etandard of the 
firat ‘hastatus’ could not be taken out of the ground, the standard bearer perhaps en- 
deavored without confidence fo tear out (was perhaps tearing out with banat what he 
had inserted with assurance. Cic. Div. 2, 31, 67 (Ex. 1. 2). 2) Of actions which, as such, 
were finixhed and completed, but without the expected results, for instance orders not 
executed, or appointments not kept ; as: Ibi Clandius manum injécit, sequique se jubé- 
bal, Then Claudins laid hands on her and ordered her to follow him. Liv. 3. 44 (the con- 
nection showing that she did not follow him). Ex. 3,4. Thus such imperfects are used 
of motions in debates (expressed by verbs expressing the object of the motion), which 
were not adopted, or laid over to another time, the matter remaining in statu quo for 
the time being, as: Ex hac ego lege omnia illa ‘tollébam, que ad privat6rnm incommo- 
dum pertinébant ; Sullandrum possesriones confirmdbam ; sed hec tota res, interpellata 
bello, refrixit, From this law I proposed to take out all that pertained to the disadvantage 
of private persons ; Jwas willing to confirm the titles of Sulla's partisans; but the whole 
affair, interrupted by the war, came to nought, Cic. Att. 1.19, 4.— A Kal. Febr, legationes 
in Idus Febr. rejicicbantur, the question about the legations was laid over from the first of 
Febrnary to the Ides. Cic. Qu. Fr. 2,3, 1. Inthe same way the imperfects civitdlem dabat, 
vefdbaft. etc., in Ex. 5, denote that Gracchus unsuccessfully proposed laws to give the citi- 
zenship, to forbid, etc. 

Oss. 2. The imperfect denoting that the doer was on the point of performing the 
action, agrees in its general meaning with the eS atic of the periphrastic future (p. 132, 
R. 144), but it repre-ents the execution of the design as directly impefding, while the 
imperfect of the periphrastic future representa the action merely as contemplated with- 
out any regard to immediate execution. Such imperfects of the verb iteelf can only be 
used if itis madeclear by the connection that the anthor could not mean the performance 
of the action as such, as: A.D. VI. Id. Maj. quum has dabam litteras, ex Pompejano 
proficiscébar, On the 10th of May 7 was on the point of departing from the Pompejanum 
when I was writing this letter. Cic. Att.5,2,1. Here the meaning of the imperfect 
could not be mi-taken since the letter was not likely written on the road. But: Mar- 
cellustemplum quod edificatirus erat (not edificdbaf) eis rebus ornare quas ceperat, noluit. 
Verr. 2, 4,55. Here adificabat. would mean the building of the temple actually per- 
formed. This kind of imperfect is also need with the force of the hypothetical imper- 
fect of the periphrastic future (p. 232, R. 144). See p. 780, 1 (Ex. 6-11) 

1. Henna!’ tn simnlacrum!4 Cereris tollere audébas!§ ? Henn& tu de mann Cereris Vic- 
toriam!® eripere condtus es ? Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 50.— 2. Ad ea CrispInus (dixit), nec sibi nec 
illi hoxtf¥s deessein quibus virtfitem ostendant!7, conversneque!® abibat!®. Liv. 25, 18.— 
8. Vocire tribus extemplo populue judbébaé ; ile tamen dies intercezridne?° est subla- 
tns?!, Th. 10,9.— 4. Mizerie nostra tribuas?? quod a Vibdne, quo te arcessebdmus??, 
subito diacessimus. Cic. Att. 3, 4.— 5. C. Gracchus dabaf4 civititem?® omnibus Itali- 
cis, extendébat eam pene usque ad Aipis; dividébat agros; vetdbat quemquam civium 


1 Partner.— 2 property.— $3 to declare (by public entry).— ‘4 partnership.— 5 to enter, 
Paraphrare : Quee erat mens tua quum colres?— ® joint heirship.— 7 to defraud.— 
* free, at large.— 94. e que era/ mens tua quum mitteres ?— !° warning.— !!4.e. num era? 
(esse poteral) Jovia consilium ut daret ?— !2 to contend ; é. e. hic erat modus quo certé- 
bant.—1!3 from Henna, a Sicilian town.— }4 image.— 1® the connection shows that this 
attempt was unsuccessful, while the attempt designated by condlus es in the next 
verse was carried out.—!¢ a Victoria (statue of ).— 17 inst. of ostendere possent.— 18 instead 
of seconvertit et abibat.— '*® The connection shows that Criepinus did not leave the place. 
— 20 intercession of the tribunes.— 2?! to frustrate.— 22 to attribute.— 28 he summoned 
Atticus,but did not keep the appointment.— 24 proposed to give— 25 right of citizenship. 
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Ine quingentie jugeris!? habére; jndicia transferébat ad equites. Vellej. 2, 6.— 6. Phi- 
otiml litteris lectis mutévi consilium de mulieribus, quas, ut scripseram, ad te Romain 
remittéham?, Cic. Att. 7, 23, 2.— 7. Tunc esset® hee animadverteundum* quum classis 
Symicisis proficiscehbdtu: 5. Jb. Verr. 2. 5, 43.— 8. Nam tum quum ex urbe CatilInam 
cgiciévam’, reliquam conjuratOrum manum simul exitfiram putabam. Ib. Cat. 3, 2, 3. 
— 9. Quum ego CatilInam ex urbe pellébam, hoc providébam animo, non mihi erre 
Cethégi temeritétem pertimescendam. Ib. 3, 7, 16.— 10. Nam dubitas id me imperante 
facere quod jam tua sponte factébas ? Ib. 1, 5.— 11. Has legatiGnes Czesar, quod in Ita- 
liam properdbat’, ad se reverti jussit. Ces. B. G. 2, 35.— 12. Cornelio minus copiarum 
datum (est) quia Manlius cum haud invalido? presidio® in Galliam mitleddtur)®. 
Liv. 21, 17. 

Rem. 54. Predicates are placed in the imperfect to represent the action 
aS INDEFINITELY REPEATED at a given time, the repetition being under- 
stood to goon at that time. The frequeut repetition without definite 
limits marks the action a3 INCOMPLETE in the sense explained above : 
Primo adventu exercitus nostri hostes crebras ex oppido excursidnes 
faciébant, parvulisque preeliis cum nostris contendébant, At the first 
arrival of our army, the enemy were making frequent expeditions from 
the town, and fought in small skirmishes with our men. Ces. B. G. 2, 30. 


Ons. 1. Mere imperfects (without any other addition) are not nsed to denote repeated 
action if it would be left doubtful whether the predicate is intended to denote repeated 
actions, or one continued action in progress at a given time. Thuein the sentences, 
Ex. 1-7 every ambignity, in this respect, is removed by the connection itself. In Ex. 8 
the predicate procedébant would be a PERFECT if it had been meant to designate one 
single ‘ procession’ of the prefects, which could not have been considered asx ‘incom- 
plete ’ at the time assumed by the author. Nuutidrum pars deprehenega (ab ho-tibns) in’ 
conspectu nostrdrum militum cum cruciatu necabdtur, Part of the messengers being 
seized, were killed with tortures in the sight of our soldiers. Cses. B. G. 5, 45. The im- 
perfect necabdtur denotes r..peated action, implying that several executions were occur- 
ring and going on at the time spoken of, each messenger being killed whenever scized. 
The execution of all at one time would have been a complete act at the time spoken of, 
requiring the PERFECT teuse.—Quum uterque, utrimque exixset exercitus, in conrpectu 
fereque e regiSne castris castra porébant, When hoth armies had started to march, 
each on one of the two banks of the river, they pitched camp m sight of, and almost 
opposite to each other. Ces. B. G. 7, 35. The connection of this passage shows that 
this method of pitching camp was repeatedly done at a time when Cvesar was tak- 
ine certain measures. The making of the two camps on one single occasion would have 
implied an action complete at the eee time, requiring 8 PERF«KCT. See Ex. 9. 

Sometimes predicates may be classified either as imperfects of continued or of re- 
peated action, without any difference in sense, as: Jam feriebantur arietibus muri, Then 
the walls were battered by rams. Liv. 21,38. It is indifferent whether the battering be con- 
ceived as one continued action in progress, or as an aggregate of repeated blows by the ram. 


Oss. 2. Repeated actions, if represented to be REGULARLY done according to some 
principle, routine, rule, or habit, pass over into the imperfect of HaBrT (§ 585), which 
usually, although not necessarily, implien repeated actions of the same kind, as: Huc 
Verres ex illa domo emigrdbat, Thither Verres used to move (every spring) from that 
house, Cic. Verr. 2,5, 12. The perfect emigrdvit would denote a single change of his 
abode, complete at the time spoken of. See Ex. 10-13. Here belong actions, repre- 
sented to be done WHENEVER (as often as) another event happened (IMPERFECT OF CON- 
TINGENT ACTION, see § 579): Hi, quamcunqne in partem impetum fecerant, host!s loco 
cedere cogébant, Wherever they made an attack, they (regularly) dislodged the enemy. 
Cres. B. C. 2, 41.— Athénis sententia quam judicibus darétur, interrogabdtur reus quam 
eextimationem commeruisee se confiter6tur, When at Athens a case was passed over to 
the judyes to pronounce sentence, the accused was asked (every lime, according to the 
routine of the courts), what amount of punishment he confessed that he had deserved. Cic. 
Or. 1, 54. See Rem. 65. (Ex. 14. 15). 


t Acres.—? The connection shows that he did not send the women to Rome.— 3 inst. 
of fvisset-— 4 to attend to.— 5 The connection shows that the matter could not have been 
done atter the fleet had sailed.— * The connection makes it clear that the act itself of ejec- 
tion could not be meant, which also would have required a perfect. The same is the 
case with pelébam in the next sentence, and faciébas in No. 10.—7 was in haste to de- 
part (was hastentng in English has the same meaning of a future act).—® haud invalidus, 
pretty strong, respectable.— ® force.— !© Manlius had not yet left at that tiine. 
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Oss. 8. Imperfects of repeated action.are rendered 1) by the common form of the pre- 
terit (see the examples in obs, 1); 2) by the PROGREssIVE form of the preterit if repeated 
actions of the same kind are ie precenter to have actually been going on at a given time 
(see the example in R. 54) ; 3) by a predicate with ‘ wouLp', which may often be used 
if the imperfect is one of contingent action (oBs. 2), as: Si quis collégam appellasset, 
ita discedébat ut peenitéret non pridris decréto stetisse, If any one appealed to a codrdin- 
ate magistrate, he would come off in such a manner ag to be sorry not to have submitted 
to the former decision. Liv. 3, 36. See Ex. 15. 4) If a repeated action is represented as 
done regularly or by routine (oBs. 2), the imperfect may often be rendered by ‘usep To’ 
a by the ae ition of an adverb (regularly, always, etc.). See the examples in oss. 2.— 

x. 11. 12. 14. 


Osa. 4. If the action is represented to have been repeated & DEFINITE number of 
times, the imperfect cannot be ured, the action in this instance, being considered com- 
plete: Erat eisdem temporibus Ti. Gracchus, qui és consul et censor fuit (not erat), At 
the came cme lived Ti. Gracchus, who wué ¢éwice consul and censor. Cic. Brut. 20, 49 
See Ex. 16. 


Oss. 5. A predicate denoting a single occurrence is often, with rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, placed in the imperfect to create with the hearers the impression that the action 
probably was oftener done, as: Verres quo supplicio dominos indemnfatos aficitbat, hoc 
servos damn&atos (iberdbal, Verres freed condemned slaves from that punishment which 
he inflicted on uncondemnoed masters. Cic. Verr. 2, 5,8. The connection shows that 
both actions were only once done in regard to one slave and one master.—Quum amficos 
fuos annulis aureis dundbas, when you presenied your friends with gold rings. Cic. Verr. 
2, 2,11; (only a single donation to one man being stated). See Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 42. 


1. Eadem tempest&te! multia signis? Lacedsemoniis Leuctricse pngne calamitas denun- 
ciabdtur’, Cic. Div. 1, 34, 75.— 2. C. Sempronius Blesus Cn. Fulvium ob exercitum in 
Apulia amissum in contionibus‘ verddat. Liv. 2, 2.— 3. Ituqne in tanta rerun iniqui- 
titeS eventus quoqne varii® seguebantur. Cres. B. G. 2, 22.— 4. Inveniébat? Cesar ex 
captivis, trane Sabim fluinen omnis Nervios congedisse®. Ib. 2, 16.— 5. Interim juvenes 
crimina® serébant!® in senatum optimaterque. Liv. 24, 23.— 6. Hostinm copie summis- 
sie! a rege auxiliis crebro augebantur, Crea. B.C. 2, 4!1.— 7. Haque de deditidne om- 
nes palam loguebantur, etcum Attio agébant!?, ne sua pertinacié omnium forttnas 
perturbari!? vellet. Lb. 2, 36.— 8. Metellus in Numidiam procédit, ubi ex oppidis pra- 
fecti regii obvii procedébant. Sall. Jug. 46.— 9. Publican! iu veteres navis paucis 
rebus impositis, quum mersissent!5 eas in alto!*, multiplices fuisse merces ementieban- 
tur!7, Liv, 25, 3.— 10. Quiinciderant in morbum!® haud facile septimum diem superd- 
bant)*. Tb. 41, 21.— 11. Pompéji victorias admirantes numerabdmus, tuos (O Cesar) 
numerfre non possumue, Cic. Dej. 4, 12.—12. Noctu amlnddbat Themistocles quod som- 
hum capere non poset, querentibusque respondébat, Miltiadis tropxis?® se ex somno 
excitéri2!. Ih. Tnsc. 4, 19,— 13. Ibi Vercingetorix in eingula?? digi tempora per explo- 
ratores que ad Avaricum gererentur cognoscébat?$, et qnod fleri vellet imperdbat. Cees. 
B. G. 7, 16.— 14. Quum imperitor excreitam, censor populum lustraéret?4, bonis nomi- 
nibus?§ qui hostias ducerent?® eligebantur. Cic. Div. 1, 45, 102.— 15. Hostes ubi ex 
littore aliqnos singularfs27 ex navi egredient!s conspexerant, incitétis equis?* impedt- 
tos?® adoriebantur, plures paucor circumsstébant?°, alii ab latere aperto tela conjiciébant. 
Cies. B. G. 4, 26.— 16. oe intra paucos annos primum pilum*! duazi ; quater et tri- 
cies virtitis caux& dondtus ab imperatoribus sum. Liv. 42, 34. 


§ 575. Frequently the INFINITIVE PRESENT (historical infinitive), and 
rarely the INDICATIVE PRESENT, are used with the force of an IMPERFECT. 
The historical infinitive mostly occurs in place of an imperfect of RE- 
PEATED ACTION: ; 


Interim qnotidie Cesar duos frumentum quod essent polliciti flagitare. Diem 
ex die ducere AAdui : conferri, comportari, adesse dicere, Meanwhile Cesar was daily 


1 Time.— 2 warnings.— 3 announce.— 4 mass-meeting.— ® unfavorable state.— ° of 
different results.— 7 on repeated inquiries.— § conxidere, to take a place: consedisse, to 
have taken a place,to be encamped.— ® charges.— ) to disseminate.— !! to send.— 17 to 

, treat.— 13 to endanyer.— 4 contractors.— 15 to sink.— 16 in the open sea.— !7 to pretend. 
— 184 plague, prevailing at that time.— !*9 to survive.— 2° trophies.-- 2! awakeu.—- 22 at 
stated hours. — 23 to learn.— 24 to perform the lustration of.— 25 persons with lucky names. 
The ablative is one of quality, with which a subject of general import (person) must be 
understood.— 26 to lead the victims (to the altar).— 27 singly.— 2° at full gallop.-- 
3® them while trying to reach the land. Jmpeditus in military language means the posi- 
tion of a soldicr not favorable for fighting.— °° to surround.— 3! rank. 
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asking the AXduans for the corn which they had promised. The Aiduans put the 
matier off from day to day ; they stated that it was being collected, transported, and 
near at hand. Ces. B. G. 1, 16. Ex. 1.2.4.5. . 


Orns. 1. The historical infinitive is never used in place of the second person, and 
rarely in place of the first, in which instance the subject ego must always be expressed : 
Clamdre ownes, neminem unquam in Sicilia fuisse Verrucium. ZHgo instdre ut mihi 
rexspondéret ; All shouted that never any Verruciue had been in Sicily. JZ insisted he 
should auswer me. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 77. P 


Oss. 2. The historical infinitive always requires a PBRSON as logical subject, and hence 
never occurs for an imperfect of state (R. 50) ia describing localities, times, and things ; 
hor can it ever be used imperronally (neither actively, nor passively). It can not be used 
of actions in progress withont repetition, except when denoting actions of the mind. or 
actions resulting from such: Sfomachdrt Canius ; sed quid faceret? Canins was vexed, 
but'what should he do ? Cic. Off. 3, 14.—Heec quum dixisset Catnlus, me omnes tntuérs. 
Ib. Ac. 2, WU. See Ex. 3-7. : 


Oss. 3. In place of an imperfect of REPEATED ACTION the historical infinitive is chiefi 
ueed in order to emphasize predicates, representing them as main actions, several infini- 
tives being frequently used along with each other. Hence historical infinitives do not 
occur in dependent clauses, except when the clause has the logical value of a principal 
sentence, a8 in clauses with guucn, when used with demonstrative meaning (R, 61, Ons. 2), 
or with uwl—ita, when these conjunctions have a cdordinating force : Id modo plebem 
agitabat, quonam modo tribuniciam potest&tem repararent, guum interim mentio comitid- 
rum nulla feri, That alone agitated the minds of the plebs, how they might restore the 
office of the tribunes ; there was however (literally: ‘when in the meanwhile’ ) no men- 
tion made of the electionary assembly. Liv. 3, 37.— Senidres patrum, ué nimia ferdces 
Ruox credere juvenes esse, ita maile suis quam adversariis superesse animos; The older 
senators admitted indeed (literally, ‘as they admitted’) that their young men were too 
violent. but they wished rather their own adherents to have an excess of spirit than 
their adversaries. Liv. 3, 65. Later writera use the historical infinitive in clauses, when 
the predicate denotes an incipient action (supplying c@pi/), and ia cOordinate to an im- 

erfect : Ubi crudescere seditio et a conviciis ac probris ad tela et manus (ransibant, in- 

ici caténas Flaviano jubet. Tac. H. 3, 10. 


Oss. 4. Historical infinitives also occur with the force of imperfects of conTINGENT 
action (Ex. 1, 8), and of habit, but only if the habit refera to repeated or inner action. 
Ex. 9-11. See P. 1, p. 61, § 387 (Sall. Jug. 6). 


Oss. 5. Sometimes the historical PRESENT is used in place of an imperfect, to give to 
the action the color of rapidity and excitement. Hence it cannot occur in the meaning 
of an imperfect of habit: Multitddo pars procurrté (at a given time, all the actions going 
on indefinitely at that time) in vias, pars in vestibulis sfaf, pars in tectis fenestrisque 
prospectant, et quid rei sit rogitant. Omnia luminibus colldcent, etrepitaque vario com- 
plentur. Liv. 24. 21.— Thus almost the whole of Ces. B. G. 7, 1, consists of historical 
piss Na the force of imperfecta of repeated action. Compare Ces. B. G. 5, 40, 
and Ex. 12. 


1. Hostes ex omnibus partibus signo dato decurrere!, lapides in vallum conjicere ; 
nostri primo inteyris viribus fortiter repugndre, neque ullum frustra telum méitere ; 
Ut queeque? pars caetrorum nud&ta defensoribus premi videb&tur, eo occurrere et au- 
xilium ferre; sed hdc? superdri quod hostee defessi preelio excedébant*, alii® integris 
viribus euccedébant. Cues. B. G. 3, 4.— 2. Imperat Verres magistratibua ut eam sta- 
tuam demoliantur®, et sibi dent, Dl vero dicere sibi id nefas esse. Verres tum petere™ 
ab eis, tum mindri, tum spem, tum metum ostendere®. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 34— 3. Trepi- 
ddre® Democritus ceterfque duces. Liv. 31, 41.— 4. Postrémo clamor ge est 
exortus: mirdri mazistratus, et qu@rere)® auctdrem repentine letitie. Liv. 45, 1.— 
§. Hic!! judices ridére ; stomachdrt atque acerbe ferre!? patronus!? causam sibi eripi.3¢ 
Cic. Clu. 21, 59.~ 6. Jam plebs ita!5 in tribundtu ponere aliquid spei si similes Icilio 
tribinos habérent. Liv. 3, 65.— 7%. Jam tumultus erat clamorque qualia esse in capta& 
urbe solet ; sed quid rei esset!*, nemo satis pro certo écire. TarentIini Romanos ad 
diripiendam urbem credere cSortos!?; Romanis seditio aliqua vidéri ab oppidanis 


1 To rush down.— 2 ut sah td pars ....eodecurrere, hasteued to any part which, etc., 
see p. 682.— 3 héc—quod, by the fact that. Render : they were overcome, because, etc.— 
4 defesst .. . excedeébant, were leaving (would leave) the ranks whenever they were ex- 
hausted.— § while others with fresh (unimpaired) pea tee took their pacer ® demo- 
firt, to remove. Thelexicons erroneously state that d t74is found in this meaning only 
ina tropical sense.— 7 would entreat.— § hold out fear, é.¢., intimidate.— ® to be in conster- 
nation.— }° inqnire for.— 1! at tnat moment.— !? feel chagrined.— 1% the couneel (advo- 
cate).— 14 that the case was xnatched from him, 4. ¢., that he was losing his casc.— }° ifa 
... &, provided that,— 1° what was the matter.— !7 had started, proceeded. 
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mota!, Ib. 25, 10.— 8. Virginius ferro?, quécumque ibat, viam facere. Ib. 8, 48.— 
¥. Missus Hannibal in Hispaniam primo statim adventn omnem exercitnm in se con- 
vertit; Hamiloarem juvenem redditum eibi veteres milites credere ; eundem vigodrem 
in vultu vimque in oculis intuért. Neque Hasdrubal alium quemquam preficere malle® 
ubi quid fortiter* ac strenue agendam esset, neque milites alio’ duce plus confidere 
aut audére. Ib. 21,4.— 10. Sic ejus vita erat: Facile omnia perferre ac pali® ; cum 
quibus erat cunque’? und eis® se dedere®, eOrum odsequi!® atudiis. Ter. Andr. 1, 1, 33. 
— 11. Scipio omuts fere res asperas!! per Jugurtham agere, in amicis ey habére, 
magis magisque eum in dies amplecti'!?. Sail. Jug. 7,6.— 12. Romam Fregellinus!3 
nuntius ingentem attulit terrdbrem. Ploraitus!* mulierum non ex privatis solum domi- 
bue exaudiebantur, eed undique matrénez in publicum!’ circum defim delubra!® dis- 
currunt, orantes ut urbem Rom&nam e manibus hostium eriperent. Sendtus magise- 
tratibus in foro presto'? est. Alii accipiunt imperia!® disceduntque!*® ad suas quisque 
ofticidrum partis, alii offerunt se, si quo 2°nsus?! opere sit. Inter hunc tumultum de- 
cernit senatus, etc. Liv. 26, 9. 


§ 576. The TIME assumed by the speaker (standpoint of time) in re- 
gard to an imperfect must be a PARTICULAR time, aside from the general 
idea of past time contained in every past tense (R. 49, Oss. 1). This par- 
ticular time is either expressly stated (R. 55), or understood (R. 56). 
Every expression of time thus assumed by the speaker is either conceived 
as a TIME-POINT, Or 4S & SPACE OF TIME (§ 578). 


Oxss. The rame action may be conceived as complete or incomplete according as it is 
viewed from different points of time. Hence, in order to account in a given instance 
for the use of an imperfect or perfect, it is necessary to find ont the standpoint of time 
which the author has assnmed, and from which he views the action. This standpoint 
is either conceived as a TIME-POINT, Or as a SPACE Of time (period), while the action de- 
noted by the imperfect is always conceived as occupying a space of time (being of un- 
defined duration or repetition). 


§ 577. If the time is conceived asa TIME-POINT, the predicate is placed 
in the imperfect to represent the action as indefinitely outlasting that time- 


point. 

Antiochus bellum pessit cam minodre ejus (Ptolemei) fratre, qui tum Alexandriam 
tenébat, who was then holding Alexandria. Liv. 44, 19. The time is expressed by tum 
which refers to the moment (stated before) when the ambassadors of the younger Ptol- 
emy were admitted to the Senate. 


Oxzs. The imperfect is always used in this instance if the action had been already in 
existence at the time assumed (see the Ex. to R. 55). But if the action did not exist 
before, but came into being together with the given time, either the perfect or the im- 
_ perfect may be employed: Quum illa sore edita est, ‘Craesus Halym penetrans,’ hostium 
vim sese perverstirnm pulavit, pahbiane autem snam; When the oracle was issned 
* Cresus crussing the Halys’, he thought that he would destroy the enemy’s power, but 
destroyed his own. Cic. Div. 2, 56, 115. 


Rem. 55. To express the t#me-point assumed by the author, the follow- 
ing forms are used: 1) ADVERBIAL expressions, referring to a point of 
time previously spoken of, as tum.(then); modo (just now); jam (in the 
meaning ‘by this time’); eo (eddem, etc.) tempore (sub idem tempus, etc.) 
(Ex. 1-8); 2) CLAUSES expressing the time of another action, generally 
introduced by guum, ub, or their equivalents, but also by relatives or com- 


1 Had been putin motion, é. ¢. undertaken, attempted.— 2? sword.— 3 choose fora 
commander.— 4 where brave and determined action was required.— 5 this ablative is a 
completing object of confidere, and an adverbial object of audére (confide in, or dare 
under).— ® omnis perferre ac pati, he would get along with all._— 7 i. e. guibuscunque erat 
(per tmesin).— ® construe eis cum quibuscungue, to all those with whom.— ® to give 
one’s self up.— !° would enter into their ideas.— 1! res aspera, rough work ; hazardous 
undertakings.— '? became more attached to him every day.— !3 of Fregella.— !4 wail- 
ings.— !5 ran pell-mell to the public thoroughfares.— !6 temples.— !7 was in session to 
attend to the magistrates.— 1° commands.— }* to leave for.— 29 in any direction, to any 
purpose..—?" the use of his work was for any purpose, i. ¢., if his work would be of any use, 
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parative conjunctions attached to demonstrative temporal expressions 
(co tempore quo, etc.) Ex. 8-11. 


Oza. 1. The predicate of temporal clauses with quum, if it is represented as a POINT OF 
ry at which another action occurred, is generally placed in the PERFECT INDICATIVE 
(rarely in the impertect subjunctive). The principal predicate, the time of which is de- 
termined by it, is placed in the imperFect if it outlasted the predicate of the clause : 

um Cresar in Galliam renié, alterfus factionis principes erant £dai. altertas Sequani, 
hen Cesar came to Gaul, the chiets of the one faction were the A¢duans, those of the 
other were the Sequani. Ces. B.G. 6.12, But: Casu guum legerem tuaa litteras, Hirtius 
erat apud me. Cic. Att. 15, 1,2. Here ‘quim leqgerem’ is represented as a space of 
time, overlapped by the principal action. See, for the particulars, p. 649, Oss. 7.—When 
the principal predicate is not represented as outlasting the action of the clause, it is 
placed in the perfect, as: Exo initio quam est ad me ista causa delata, hac sum easpi- 
cidne percussus, At the beginning, when that cause wae placed in my hands, I was struck 
With this suspicion, Cic. Dejot. 6, 17.— For temporal clauses denoting spaces of time, 
see Rem, 60. 


Orgs. 2. When two actions, by snch expressions as eddem lempore quo, are stated to 
have occurred at the same time, either of the two actions may be conceived aa deter- 
mining and outlasting the other. and the predicates of the two sentencer are either placed 
both in the imperfect. or both in the perfect. Haec eddem fere lempore mandata Cesari refere- 
bantur, et leciti ab AEduix et a Treviris venizban/, These demands were reported to Ceexar 
almost at the xame time as envoys came from the Aeduans and Trevirians. Cae. B. G, 1, 37. 
But inarimilar passave PERPECTS are used: Sub idem fere tempus et legati retulerunt 
omnia hostilia esse, et Sannti excidium nuntidtum est; Almost at the same time the 
envoye reported that everything was warlike, and the fall of Saguntum was announced. 
Liv. 21, 16. Ex. 10. 11. 


1. Ne mihi quidem ipsi tc! placébat dintius? abesse a rei publics custodia® ; sede- 
bimus enim in puppit et clavum> tevebdmus. Cic, Fam. 15, 3.— 2. Quid? tum*® mor- 
temne fugizbam ? th. Sest. 21, 47.— 3. Muréna modo fortunatus videbatur, nunc vester 
ext supplex. Ib. Mur. 40, 86.— 4. Et jam omnia trans Ibérum preter Saguntinos Car- 
thaviniensiunm erant. Liv. 21, 6.— 5. Conspecta ex muris ea mnuiltitido erat, jamque 
etiam legionariz cohortes seqguebantur. Ib. 10, 43.— 6. At tu ilo ipso tempore apud 
socrnm tuam sedébas. Cic. Pis. 11, 26.— 7%. Qvo quidem ltempbre non ego causam nos- 
tram, eed consilium? improbabam®. Tb. Fam. 6, 1, 5.— 8. irabile autem illud (est), 
quod ¢o ipso tempore quo fieret indicium® conjuratiOnis in Sen&tu. signum Jovis in 
Capitolio collocabitur'®, Ib. Div. 2, 20, 46.— 9. Hac Crassi quam edita oratio esti", 

uatnor et triginta tum Aabébat!? annos, totidemque annis mihi etate prestabat. Ib. 
Brat. 43, 161.— 10. Hddem tempore rignum Jovis collocabatur quo conjuratio indicabd- 
tur. Ib. Div. 2, 21, 47.— 11. Eodem fere tempore pons in Ibéro prope effectus nuntiabd- 
tur, et in Sicori!? vadum reperiebatur. Ces. B. C. 1, 62. 


Rem. 56. More frequently the time-point at which an action was incom- 
plete, is not expressly stated, but wnderstood, being implied either in pre- 
vious predicates, or in the predicate of the principal sentence if the ac- 
tion is contained in a clause. 


Oss. 1. If the time is not stated, an action may either be conceived as going on at a 
certain time, with an IMPERFECT-PREDICATE. Or it may be regarded from the stand-point 
of ite own time, being represented as an INDEPENDENT FACT. in which case the predi- 
cate is placed in the PERFECT. In this case the use of either of the two tenses is always 
optional if the incompleteness of the action is no essential point in the rarrative, 
or in the thought expressed. This may be geen by the following examples : Fuvientes, 
quos non silve montesque fexérunf, ab equitatu sunt interfecti ; The fugitives, whom 
neither forests nor mountains protected, were killed by the cavalry. Cees. B. G. 7%, 62. 
The action ‘ devérunt’ is complete if viewed from the time of interfecti sunt, or if viewed 
from its own time; but it would be incomplete (requiring the imperfect fegébant), if 
viewed from any particular time-point during the flight.— Ubi primum impedimenta 
nostri exercitus ab cis quiin silvis abditi datebant visa sunt, subito omnibus copiis pro- 
volavarunt: As soon as the baggage train of our army was seen by those who were hid- 
ing in the forests, they suddenly rushed forth in full force. Cvs. B. G. 2, 19. The action 
‘ Jatehant’ is complete, if viewed from the time of the predicate provolavérunt, and incom- 


1 i. e, at the time when the person addressed wrote his letter.— ? any longer.— 3 guard. 
— 4 stern.— ® helm.— & at. the moment when Cicero left the city.— 7 our measures.— ® to 
disapprove.— ® disclosure.— 1° to erect.— 1! edere, to publish.— 3 was in his thirty-fourth 
year, which outlasted the time-point of the publication.— 48 the river Sicoris, - 
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plete if viewed from the time of the predicate visa sunf. Either tense (/a/ébant or latué- 
runt) would have been justified, but Cesar employed the imperfect to represent the ac- 
tion as a sTaTE (were lying hidden).— Quod impedimentum agentibus fore videbatur, id 
maxime ad fallendum aqjévit. Liv. 24, 46. The predicate adjivit is viewed from the 
stund point of its own time; but it might have been adjuvdbat, if viewed from the time 
of the predicate videbdtur. Thus Cesar uses adjuvdbat in a similar connection : Adju- 
vabat eorum consilium quod, etc. Cres. B. G. 2,17. Here adjaivit might have been used 
if it had not been the intention of the author to intimate by the imperfect tense that the 
circumstances which furnished the help Were permanent states.— In mentioning who 
were the chiefs of certain embassies, Cesar sometimes uses the perfect, sometimes the 
imperfect, representing in the former instance the being a chief as a fact, viewed 
from the standpoint of its own time, and in the latter instance as going on at the time 
of the arrival: Leg&tos ad eum mittunt, cujus legatidnis Divico princeps fuit (or erat). 
Ces. B. G. 1, 18.— Legatos ad Cesarem mittunt, cujus legationia Naméjus et Verudoc- 
tius princ'pem locum oblinébant. Ib. 1,7. The imperfect obtinébant had to be chosen 
because the verb odfinére in the perfect means ‘ to acquire possession,’ while the imper- 
fect refers to the meaning ‘to hold posgession.’— Crescédat interim urbe, Liv. 1,8; but: 
Roma interim cresci¢ Albve rulnis. Ib. 1.30. The predicates of these sentences might be 
interchanged with each other. Compare: Eis qui aderant (contidni) displicébat. Cic. 
Att 2, 21,35 and: Existimare facilius possunt qui adfuérunt. Ib. Sest. 5%, 122, Edrum 
judicio qui adfuérunt prob&tus est. Ib. Brut. 64, 229. This twofold way of viewing an 
action as incomplete at a particular time-point, or as a fact, regarded from the stand- 
point of its own time, is most frequently applied to predicates denoting actions of the 
MIND. See § 582. 


Oxss. 2, The clauses with imperfect-predicates of time understood are most frequently 
relative (Ex. 1-4) and cauezal (Ex. 5. 7); but also comparative, and other clauses which 
explain the circumstances accompanying and going on at the time of the latter (Ex. 8-10). 
Independent sentences with such imperfects frequently have the lovical value of a 
CLAUSE, referring to the time of a previous predicate in a similar way as the predi- 
cates of clauses refer to those of their own principal sentences. (Ex. 11-13.) 


Oss. 3. In the following instances the time assumed by the author in regard to an ru- 
PERFECT-PREDICATE is neither taken from previous predicates, nor from the predicate of 
the principal sentence : 1) in the DEecRiIBINe imperfect (sec § 580); 2) in the HISTORICAL 
imperfect (see § 581); 3) wherea particular tin:e (whether a time-point or a space of 
time) is easily understood from the whole connection, or from particular circumstances : 
Tum Brutus etsi satis, inquit, mihi vidébar (i. e. antea, or anteguam te audirem) habére 
cognitum Scevolam, tamen ista mihi lans nota non erat. Cic. Brut. 40, 14%7.— Anaxago- 
ram ferunt nuntiét& morte filii dixisxe; Scizbam (i.e. a Jilius meus viveret) me genu- 
isse morta&lem, I knew that I had begot a mortal. Ib. ‘usc. 8, 14 (See Ex. %).— Thus 
Davus meeting Simo in Ter. Andr. 3, 4, 1, says ‘Ad te ibam’, where modo must be sup- 
plied : (I was just going to see you). This expression frequently occurs in the comics: 
At nos ad te ibdmus. Ter. Phorm. 5,7,6. So in Plant. Cas. 2, 2, 9%: 3, 4. 3, and often. 
— Thus the time of repeated actions may be understood when it is generally known, 
as in Ex. J0 to R. 54: ‘ Noctu ambuldbat Themistocles,’ where the author assumes his 
reader to know the time of there nightly walks, being a period soon after the battle of 
Marathon.—From the necessity of a particular time for imperfect predicates it follows 
that generally treatises or new paragraphs (the above cases excepted) cannot com- 
meuce with sentences containing imperfects. We may begin a book with snch sen- 
tences as Roma a Romulo condita est, but not with ‘Roma... condebdtur,’ because we 
could not take the necessary standard of time from the previous discourse. For a 
peculiar exception to this rule see p. 334, Oss. 5. 


Oss. 4. The rule that imperfect-predicates require a particular time aeenmed for the 
action does not include those cages where the action is reprezented as incomplete (. ¢. 
withont definable limits) 4s sucH, as (a) in the imperfects of habit (§ 585) ; (6) in the 
imperfecta denoting unaccomplished results (See Rem. 538). 

1. Clandins pervénit ad januam! Ditis?, ubi jacébat Cerberus. Sen. Mort. Crea. 8.— 

2. Massilienses Albicog, barbaros homines qui montes supra Massiliam incolébant, ad 

ee vocaverant. Ces. B. C. 1, 34.— 8. Cato dedit mihi integritatis testimoninm. quod 

non guerébam ; quod postuldbam negf&vit. Cic. Att. 7, 2, 7— 4. Cesar in Lingones 
contendit3, ubi dus lezidnes hiendban/!, Cas. B. G. 7, 9.— 5. Ab hoc consilio Lingones 
et Treviri abfuérunt; ili, quod amicitiam Romandrum sequebantur®, Treviri quod 
aberant longius. et a Germants premebantur. Ib. 4, 63.— 6. Heec epes non satis efficax® 
erat quia arcem tenentes? mare liberum habébant. Liv. 25, 11.— 7. Kal. Sext. veni 


1 Gates.— ? Pluto.— 3 to march.— ‘to be in winter quarters.— 5 amicitiam alicujus 
sequi, to take sides with somebody.— * was not very promising.— 7 § 306. 


a 
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Syracfieas!, quod ab e& urbe transmissio? in Greciam lavdabdtur. Cic. Phil. 1, 3, 7.— 
8. Evi? tuam causam aperlius quam mea tempora ferébani+, Ib. Fam. 6, 12, 1.— 
9. Hind non dixi secus ac’ seuti@oam. Ib. Or. 2. 6, 24.-— 10. Si Hejus statuam quanti 
e@stimdbat tanti vendidit, desino queerere cur emeris. Ib. Verr. 2. 4, 5.— 11. Ex xupe- 
ridre parte edium—Aabi/dbal enim rex ad Jovis SiatOrie‘—populum Tanaquil alloqui- 
tur. Liv. 1, 41.— 12. Paulo post Cumis7 eam vidi; venerat enim in funus. Cn. Lacullas, 
familidrie nosxter, matrem euam efferébal®. Cic. Att. 15, 1B, 1.-- 18. Consules nec seditid- 
nem domi, nec foris® bellum accepérunt!®, sed imminédat utrumque. Liv. 3, 66. 


§ 578. If the time is conceived as & SPACE Or PERIOD, whether ex- 
pressed or understood, the predicate is placed in the IMPERFECT : 1) when 
its action is not confined to the period assumed, but is represented to go 
beyond its limits (Ex. 20. 21. 24.); 2) when it denotes an action incom- 
plete by its own nature, so that it would be in the imperfect even with- 
out any designation of time (R. 56, Oss, 4, Ex. 2. 5. 8. 10. 13. 22. 26. 27); 
3) when the predicate denotes actions indefinitely repeated within the 
period (R. 64. Ex. 23. 25); 4) when both the space of time assumed, and 
the action represented as going on during the time, are of indefinite 
duration (R. 57, Oss. 3.) Ex. 1-7. 9. 13-19. 


Rem. 57. Spaces of time referring to imperfect-predicates are designated 
1) by adverbial demonstrative expressions similar to those designating 
time-points (tum, tnterea, illis temporibus. Ex. 1-7); 2) by prepositional 
expressions directly defining the period (ex lempore—ad tempus, OBs. 3; 
Ex. 26. 27). 8) By adverbial expressions opposing the time assumed to 
the speaker’s own time (antea, antehac, olim, quondam, Ex. 13-18); 4) by 
temporal clauses, either ablatives absolute (nobts pueris, me adolescente, isto 
pretore), or direct participial constructions, as in Ex. 9, or finite clauses, 
the latter being generally introduced by guum, dum, or eo tempore quo. 
(See Oss. 3, and R. 60. Ex. 7); 5) By principal sentences. R. 63. 


Oxns. 1. Of the demonstrative expressions (R. 57, No. 1.) the adverb etéamtum (Ex. 10-12.) 
(still, still then, all that time) represents the time epoken of as preceded by an indefi- 
nite period, and the action as having lasted through that period, and being still in 
progress at the time spoken of, as: Evolirat jam quadrirémis, quum eliamtum naves 
ceterse uno in loco moliebuntur ; The quadrireme had already darted off, when still the 
other vesgele were ald the while toiling in one spot. Cic. Verr. 5, 34, 88. Hfiamtum, in 
this meaning, can only be connected with a predicate in the IMPERFECT (according to 
rule § 578, No. 1), It is distinguished from its synonym adhuc, which does not imply 
that the action was still in progress and hence may be connected witha perfect. If eliam- 
tum means ‘ even then,’ it does not require the imperfect: Totum se Servilio efiamtum 
tradidit ; Even then (ag late as that) he gave himself wholly up to Servilius, Cic, Sest. 
62, 1380. See Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 19. 


Oss. 2. Antea and olim (before, formerly, once) always designate periods of indefinite 
dnration, opposed to the time spokeu of. If this time is a past one, they have their 
predicates in the pluperfect!! ; if the time epoken of is that of the speaker (nunc, hodie 
etc.), their predicates are placed in the imperfect when ho limits of duration are assiened 
to the action: Facilitate mea ixta serebantur anfea, nunc mutiata res est; These things 
were formerly borne hy my facility, but now things are changed. Cic. Fam 9, 16, 7.— 
Reox appello omnts quorum dere disceptatur, sic enim olim loquebaniur ; | apply the 
term reus to all whoee affairs are under litigation. for that is the style (hey formerly used. 
Cic. Or. 2, 43, 183. See Ex. 13-18. — Posfea, denoting an_ indefinite period opposed both 


pL TN id la cr i A RE aA Sc ec A Ae ae cea 
1 Supply: quo profectus eram. where I had gone.— ? passage. Construe : transmissio 
abed ibe alicujus causam agere, to take one’s part.— 4 admitted — § otherwize than. 
— * supply ¢emplum.—7 at Cumae.—& efferre, to bury.— ® abroad.— )° they received (from 
their predece-sors), 7. ¢, there was... when they entered office.— ?! Sometimes even in 
thia insiance the imperfect is used with the force of a pluperfect, which must be used in 
English in rendering such pee Is qui antea cantOrum convicio contidnes cele- 
br&re auas solébal, cantorum {psdrum vocibus ejiciebatur; the same man who, before, had 
been in the habit of celebrating bis meetings by abnsing the singers, was (¢hen) turned 
out by the voices of these very singers. Cic. Sest. 55, 118. 
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to the epeaker’s time, and to the time epoken of before, takes its predicate in the im- 
perfect in the case of rule § 578, No. 4. (Ex. 19.) 


Oss. 3. If the period assumed forthe action is one of DEFINITE lencth (é. ¢. such of 
which either the initial and terminal points are EXPREzSED, Or such as the author con- 
ceives with euch limits), the imperfect Is nsed: (a) if the action is conceived to OUTLAsT 
the period indefinitely, as; Craexi libertum, Apolloniam, jam tum quum ile viveret et magni 
Sactébam et probabam. Cic. Fam. 13, 16,1. (where the sentiments of the speaker ure 
represented to outlast a period represented as definite. See Ex. 20. 21. 24.) (6) If the predi- 
cate denotes an indefinite repetition of the action within this period, (Ex. 23. 25), or habit 
(Ex. 26), oran action which is incomplete by its own nature (R. 56, Oss. 4), as: Triginta dics 
in e& navi fui, qaum interea semper mortem expectdbam. Ter. Hec. 3, 4. 7 (where expec- 
éabam denotes an action without result, and hence is incomplete by iteelf). See Ex. 22. 27. 

Hence, the PERFECT must be used if the predicate denotes a state, or the performance 
of an action (whether continued or not), completed within the period or at its end. See 
Ex. 28. 29, the last example of Oxs, 4, and the Ex. 10-14 to R. 60. 


Oss. 4. The period attached to a predicate is not ulwaye the time from which the ac- 
tion is viewed by the speaker, as: Tempue ejus tridui, quod in eis cartris mordbar. in 
magno officio mihi ponendum puta&vi ; The three days’ time, which I was spending in 
that camp, I believed I ought to employ to an important duty. Cic. Fam. 15, 2,3. The 
time aseumed is here not the ¢ridvum but that time-point within it, at which he took 
the resolution expressed by puleet. Compare the similar sentence: Screvola fuit me- 
cum familiariter ¢riduum tlud quod ego Ephesi commordtus sum, Scevola was in 
friendly interconrse with me during that three days which I spent at Ephesus, Cic. Fam. 
3,5,5. Here the triduum itself is the time assumed for the predicate, which alro is the 
time of fuit. Hence, both predicates according to the rule at the close of Oss. 3 must 
be in the PERFECT. 


1. Tum Papisii! dicebamini. Cic. Fam. 9, 21.—~ 2. Idrum equéles? male locitos 
vidémus; sed omnes fum fere recte loguebantur. Ib. Brut. 74, 258.— 3. Nemo ita tum? 
peccdbat4 ut defensidni locum$ non relinqueret. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 78.— 4 Tribuebatur® hoc? 
modo® Catoni. Ib. Am. 2. 6.—5. Pomponius docuit cur sibi cans& desiztere® neceare 
erset, Tantum ltemporibus illis jusjurandum valtbat®, Ih. Off. 3, 31.— 6. Reliquise ed- 
ram rerum moventur in animis de quibus vigilantes cogitavimus, ut mihi lemporibus 
iliig multum in animo Marinus versabdtur!, Ib. Div. 2, 67, 140.— 7. Sitam guum habe- 
bas? quos imitarére non multum proficiédas, quid nunc te factirum putem ? Ib. Fam. 9, 
24.— 8. Nobis quidem pueris hec oratio omninm optima putabdtur. Ib. Brat. 82, 122,— 
9. Hee eos in Etrurié jactaniis'8, bellum domi Rom&nam wrébat'*. Liv. 10, 16.— 
10. Etiamtum vita hominum sine cupiditate!®, agebd/ur's, Sall. Cat. 2, 1.— 11. Etiam- 
tum consulatum nobilitas!? inter se per manus tractabal'®, Ib. Juv. 68, 6.— 12. Omnes 
etiamtum retinébani illum Pericli succum?®, sed erant paulo uberidre filo?®. Cic. Or. 2, 
22, 93.— 13. Eum regem quem ornfre?! antea cuncto cum sena&tu solébam, nunc contra 
atrocissimum crimen?? cogor defendefe. Ib. Dej. 1, 2.— 14. Anfehac speradre quidem 
licébat, nunc etiam id ereptum est. Ib. Fam, 12. 23, 3.— 15. Nihil fere guondam majo- 
ris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem gerebdtur. Ib. Div. 1, 16, 28.— 16. Ilam amd- 
bam olim, nunc jam alia cura impendit?$ pectori. Plaut. Epid. 1, 2, 32.— 17. Consangui- 
neos*4 nos Romandrum esse, quod olim pudebat, nunc gloridri licet. Liv. 8, 4.— 18. Ut 
olim arbitrdbar esse menm?§ libere loqui, sic nunc?¢ nihil loqui quod offendat?7 ilitus 
voluntatem., Cic. Fam. 9, 16, 3.— 19. Postea mihi sermdnes eOrum qui hoc iter faciébant, 
animum tuum immutatum significdbani?®. Ib. 5, 4.— 20. Ut alia in te erant?® illustri- 
Sra, gic te Piancius hoc genere zvinc4hats*. Ib. Planc. 9, 28.-- 21. AudIvi Athenis.... 
eummos homines; red ego neque illis assentiébar3!, neqne Platoni, cnjus tum Athénis 
cum Charmada diligenter /egé8? Gorgiam, quo in libro hoc maxime admirdbar*’ quod, 


I 
1 The author refers to the change of 8 into 7 (the later form being Papirit).— ? con- 
temporary.— > at the time of Crassus and Antonius.— 4 ita peccdbat, committed such 
crimes as to.— 5 chance.— ® to render.— 7? ‘ this,’ meaning the honor of being called * the 
Wire.’— 8 recently.— ® drop the case.— '® to weigh.— 1! went through my mind.— 
12 supply eos, such as you might imitate, 3.e. models for your imitation, —}§ while they were 
planning.— 14 burned, 4. €. pressed them.— 15 cupidity.— 1° vitam agere. to pass ‘ife.— 
7 the nobles.— 28 pluyed into each other's hands.— !* vigor, energy (literally : juice).— 
20 texture: Their works were of a somewhat richer make.— #! to praise.— 74 charge.— 
23 weighs on my breast.— 2 blood-relations.— 28 my right.— 26 supply : ease meum arbi- 
tror, I believe it to be my duty, my fate.-- 27 hurt his f-elings.— 2° hinted to me.— 2° the 
period of Plancins’s candidature is assumed as the time of the two imperfecta,— 2° sur- 
parsed you in that quality (the quality being conceived as outlaxting the candidature.)— 
2 the period of time in which he heard them (audivi) is assumed as the time of the im- 
erfect.— 32 The predicate denotes continued action within the period, not surpassin 
te limits.— 33 the period in which Plato was rcad, is the time assumed. A@mirdbar laste 
longer than the reading. 
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etc. Ib. Or. 1. 11.— 29. Caesar. dies XX Vcommordlus dahat operam' ut in officio Dumno- 
rivem retinéret?, Cia, B. G. 5. %7.— 23. Celatoribus’ menses octo continuos opus non 
dotuit. 7am Verres ex turibulis# que eveillerat® scite® in aureis poculis tdigdbat™. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 24.— 24. Sriennium fere fuit urbs sine armie, sed orat6rum aut discesezu% 
ant morte primas iu cansis agébat® Hortensius, Ib. Brnt. 90, 308.— 25. A. d. LL 
Non. Jan. quum agere capisset Merellaa, tertio quoqne verbo oratidnis suse me appel- 
ldbal? mihique minabdlur, Th. Fam, 5, 2, 8.— 26. Philippus instititam?! usque ad 
vitimum dicm sercdbat quotidie bis in die foederis icti'? cum Rom§&nix perlegendi. 
Liv. 44. 16. — 27. Ab antlqua philosophia!? usque ad Socratem numeri motusque tracla- 
bantur siderum, magnitudines, intervalla, carans anqguirebantur'§, Cic. Tusc. 4, 4.— 
28. Ejusmodi totum jas pretorium!® fuit in Sicilia per triennium Verre pratore. Ib. 
Verr. 2, 2. 12.— 29. Comitia is/o pretére ne simulandi!? quidem caus& fuérunt. Ib. 2, 
2, 54. (See the Ex. 10-14 to R. 60.) 


Rem. 58. If the period of time by which an action is determined, an- 
swers to the question ‘ how long?’ (p. 234, R. 14), so that the designated 
period is conceived as ‘ measuring’ the time of the action in question, 
the predicate cannot be placed in the imperfect, as : 


Pompéjum vidi IV. Id. Decemb. Fvimus (not erdmus) una& horas duas fortasse, I saw 
Pompey on the 10th of December: we were about two hours together. Cic. Att. 7, 4, 
2.— Consul quum castra mille passus inde posnisset, per aliquot dies ibi stativa hahuss 
(not hahha’), When the consul had pitched camp at one thousand paces from that spot, 
he dept there for several days a stationary camp. Liv. 44, 46. 


Oss. 1. The idea of completeness, which is always involved In actions the time of 
which is thus measured, excludes the use of the imperfect. However. if the ‘incom- 
pleteness’? is taken in the couventional sense mentioned, R. 52 and R. 58, oss. 1, the 
predicate may be placed in the imperfect, since in these cazes not the action itself, but 
certain bearines of the action are represented as ‘incomplete’, Thus in the sentence 
Ex. 5 to R. 52 (Cic. Rose Com. 3), the predicate relinqguébat has the force of causa erat 
quod (per tricnuium) rediguisti, and is placed in the imperfect, although its time is 
meisured by driennium. In the last sentence quoted, R. 57, ops. 3, Triginta dics .... 
mortem exsnpectibam), the imperfect means ‘lack of result’, the action as such being 
complete. The sume ix hah aes the case in predicates denoting HABIT, as in the sen- 
tence Ex. 26 to R. 57 (Liv. 44, 16) Thus: Hic mos, quem per omnem vitam servdbat,... 
fecit. ut stirpis divins virum P. Scipidnem esse crederent. Liv. 26, 19.— Often however 
such predicates are found {fn the perfect, eepecially when they do not denote repeated 
action: Ab urbe condité per annos CCCCXLI contenti fuérunt Rom&ni usu aquéruam 
quas aut ex Tiberi, aut ex puteis aut ex fontibus hauriébant. Front. Aqueed. 4. See Ex. 12. 


Oss. 2. The expreesione by which the duration of actions is thus measured, are phrases 
with numeral measures, adverbs, prepositional expressions denoting the initial and 
‘terminating points (ex eo lfempore, usque ad tempus, usque eo), and clauses implying ‘as 
tong ax’, introduced by the conjunction guamdiu, etc. For this kind of temporal 
clauses see R. 61. 


1. Macedonia a summocnlmine'’ fortine ad ultimum finem centum quinquaginta an- 
nos stelit. Liv. 45. 9.— 2. Vide, si quis ext in e& provincia in qua tu trienntum prea- 
Suixti, quite nolit perisee. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 17.— 3. Ea eo die dies continuos quinqgue 
Cvexar pro castris suas copias produzi()®, et aciem?® instructam?! Aabuit. Ariovistus his 
omnibus ditbus exercitum castris confinuit, Ces. B. G. 1, 48.— 4. Dioddrus interea 
ae isto prope triennium provincia domdque caruit. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 19.— 5. VI. 

al. und Formias venimus, et ab hord oclavd ad vesperum secréto collocali?? sumus. Ib. 
Att. 7, 8, 4.— 6. Populus Romanus aliquot annos ante legem Gabiniam maxima parte 
imperii carui/. Tb. Leg. Man. 18.— 7. Idque Scxevolz contigit, qui solos novem mensis 
proviucive prefuit, Ib. Att. 5, 17, 5.— 8 Qua quum ita esxent, tamen Dejotaras usque 
€0 se tenuit quoad?? a Pompéjo litters venérunt. Ib. Dej. 4, 1.—9%. Id nomen usgue ad 
Pythagore mandvit?4 etarem. Ib. Tuec. 5, 3. 3.— 10. Potitii antixtites?® ejus sacri2é 
multos anvos \uérunt, donee g:nus27 omne Potitidrum interiit. Liv. 1, 7— It. Anfidius 
virit ad summam senectiitem. Cic. Brut. 48, 17.— 12. ‘Tum pretor m hac offictna?® ma- 


1 ‘The connection snows that the care taken by Caesar was unsuccessful.— 2 Keep 
within duty.— ® carvers in metal.— 4 censers.— 5 what he had torn from the cen- 
sera (of other people).— ® adroitly.— 7 inserted (repeated action).— ® departure.— 
9 primas in causia agere, to hold the most prominent place in the bar; (the action 
outiasting the period).-— !© mentioned my name. The meetiny of the Senate at that day, 
is the period assumed.— 1 the rule.— 12 concluded.— 13 instead of Ab anfiquis philoso- 
phia.— '4 etar.— 15 to examine.— !* the pretorian Jaw.— ‘7 for sham’s sake.— 1° pin- 
nacle, top.— !® presented.— 2° hig lines.—2! drawn up. See p. 254, oss. 4.— 2? were in 
recret conference.— 23 usque eo... quod, till the time that.—-24 existed, was used.— 
62 the heads.— 2° sanctuary — 27 race.— 28 shop. 
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jorem partem diz sedére solébat. Th. Verr. 2, 4, 24.— 13. Id ego jusjurandum patri da- 
tum wusque ad hanc &/dlem conservadvi. Nep. Hann. 2. 


fem. 59. If expressions denoting the measure of time are applied to 
actions which are represented as still going on at a given past time after 
having lasted for the space of time designated, the predicate is placed in 
the IMPERFECT, while in English the PLUPERFECT is used, as: Illis, quod 
jam diu cupiébant, novandi res occasio data est, To the former an oppor- 
tunity was given to change the (political) affairs, which they had desired 
Sor a long time. Liv. 24, 29. 


Oss. 1. This rule corresponds to the rule in Rem. 42, according to which the predicate 
is placed in the PRESENT (whichis rendered by the English PERFECT) if actions of this 
kind are represented as going on at the sREAKER’s time. If such actions are represented 
@S COMPLETE at the speaker's time, the PERFECT is used in Latin, corresponding to the 
English PRETERIT Or PERFECT, a8: Sero resistimus ei quem per annos decem aluimus, 
contra nos, It is too late to resist him whom we have fed (or were feeding) for ten years 
against ourselves, Cic. Att. 7,5, 5 (where the feeding is conceived as having ceased at 
the speuker’s time). If the action is represented as complete at a past time, the plu- 
perfect is used in English as wellas in Latin, as: P. Sextius diem jam quintum cibo 
carverat, Ces. B. G. 6, 38, where by the pluperfect the abstaining from food is represented 
as not longer continuing after that time. See the last Ex. to oss, 2. 


Oss. 2. Predicates with this meaning retain the same tenses even in the SUBJUNCTIVE, 
as : Quum jam amplius horis sex puynarétur, Baculus et Volusénus accurrunt ad Galbam, 
when the combat Aad been going on tor more than six hours. Crs. B. G. 3, 3. The plu- 
pertect pugnd/um e3set would denote that the combat had ceased at that time, as: Ego 
has litteras proficiscens Athénis dedi quum ibi decem, ipsos dies fuissem, When I had 
been there for exactly ten days. Cic. Att. 5,11, 4. The writer's stay at Athens is rep- 
oa an Having ended after the ten days ; else the imperfect essem would have been 
used. See Ex. 7%. 


Oss. 8. Designations of time by which this peculiar meaning isimparted to actions, 
are either numeral exprersions (per fot annos, per decem mensis, etc.), or the adverb diz, 
which are generally combined with jam, the former denoting the measure of the period, 
and the latter intimating the given time-point (either a past time, or the speaker’s 
time), at which the measured period had been or has been still going on. 


Oss. 4. To these desixnations belong the prepositional expressions denoting an ini- 
tial point of a pers eepecially ex quo, ex eo (tempore), ab illo tempore, inde ab, etc. 
Predicates with these designations of time, if represented to be continued up to the 
speuker's time, whether goivg on at that time or not, require the PERFECT, and are rend- 
ered by ‘ ever since’ with a predicate inthe preterit or perfect. But if represented as 
going onat some past time, and ceasing afterwards, they require the 1MPERFKcT, being 
rendered ‘since’ or ‘from that tume’ with a predicate in the preterit or piu erfect : His 
er eo (empore quo primum ex Africa nuntius venit, supplicire non desi, Ever since a 
messenger first came from Africa, I did not cease (have not ceased) to implore them. 
Cic. Fam. 6. 13, 2.— Nec vero usquam discedébam nec arepublicad dejiciébam oculos ex 
éo die quo in exdem Yellfiris convoc&ti sumus, Neither did J leave for any other place 
(had left for, etc.), nor did I turn my eyes from the republic from that day when we 
were summoned to the temple of Tellus. Cic. Phil. 1, 1; (the writer departed at a later 
time). Ifthe imperfect desistébam were used in the first sentence, and the perfect dis- 
cessit in the last, it would essentially change the meanings of the predicates. Ex. 8. 


Oss. 5. Imperfects of this kind (R. 59) often occur in epistolary style (R. 77, Ops.1 (/) 
with the force of a Latin present and English present-perilect. This is one of the very rare 
instances in which a Latin imperfect must be rendered by an English present-perfect ; 
Ut Athénas a. d. VII. Kal. nce veneram, expect@sam ibi jam quartum diem Pompti- 
nium, Having come on the sth of May to Athens, JAave been expecting there Pomp- 
tinius for four days (the letter being written on the 30th). 


1. Hasdrubal peritus! erat omnium efrum gentium in? quibus per fot annos milita- 
bal3, Liv. 25. 33.— 2. Exanimatu~4 subito ipse accurrit§ cum adolescente filio, nam pa- 
ter jamdiu lecto tenebdtur. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 7.— 3. Exercitus segre explebatur® Pe 
pestilentiam que jam fertium annum? urbem Romam atque Italiam vastdbat. Liv. 40, 
36.— 4. Primoribus® qui jamdiu publicis consiliis aberant propalam® minabdatur. Ib. 


1 Knew the character of, é¢c.— ? p. 43, R. %5.— 3 to be engaged in military operations, 
— 4 half-dead.-- § hastened to him.— ¢ kept up their strength.— 7 p. 235, ops. 26.~- 8 the 
nobles.-- ® publicly. 
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26, 13.— 5. Thi quintum et vicesimum jam diem oppugndbam oppidum. Cic. Fam. 2, 
10, 3.— 6. Multi jam inenses traneierant! neque Brundusio naves legionesque ad Ceesa- 
rem veniébant.2 Cs. B. C. 3, 25.— 7. Quum decimum jam diem graviter ex intestY- 
nis labordrem, fuci in Tusculénum. Cic. Fam, 7%, 26, 1.— 8. Jam inde ab adolescentid 
ego hanc vitam urbinam secdtus sum. Ter. Andr. 1, 1, 16. : 


Rem, 60. TEMPORAL CLAUSES designating a space of time to which an 
action is referred, answer either to the question ‘when ?, denoting the 
time at which an action was going on, or to the question ‘how long?’ de- 
noting the length of time during which an action lasted. The former 
are generally introduced by qguum or dum. Such clauses require their 
principal predicates in the IMPERFECT (in accordance with § 578, No. 4) 
if the actions expressed by these predicates have no definite time-limits. 
See Ex. 1-9. But the principal predicate must be in the PERFECT if 
the action is conceived as finished within or about the time designated by 


the clause (Ex. 10-14) : 


Tom quum insula Delos nihil timébat, nos provinciis atque oris maritimis carebd- 
mus, At the time when the island of Delos was in no fear, we on our part had no con- 
trol over our provinces and seacoast. Cic. Leg. Man. 18.—His libris adnumerandi, 
eunt sex de republic& quos tunc descripsimus quum gubernacula reipublice teneb&mus, 
Among these must be reckoned six books on the republic which wé wrote when we 
were holding the helm of the government. Cic. Div. 2,1, 3 (the writing being com- 
pleted within the period).— Dam ea Romani parant, jam Saguntum summa vi oppug- 
nabdtur, While the Romans were preparing these things, Saguntum was already be- 
steged with the greatest. energy. Liv. 21, % (the beaten! ig being not defined as to its 
limits).—Dum hec in Africa geruntur, Hannibal in agro T'arentIno sestétem consump- 
sit, While this was guing on in Africa, Hannibal was spending‘ the summer in the 
territory of Tarentum. Liv. 25, 1. 

Oss. 1. The principal predicate is sometimes placed in the PLUPERFECcT, instead of 
in the perfect, to designate the action as anterior to other facts, subsequently narrated, 
which likewise were completed within the period: Dum heec in Italia geruntur, nuntius 
victories Carthaginem venerat Mago; is res gestas exponit; While this was going on in 
Italy, Mago had come as messenger of the victory to Carthage ; he explained what had 
been done. Liv. 23, 11. See Liv. 21, 29; Cic. Verr. 5, 85, 91. 


Oss. 2. The predicate of the clause with guum designating a period (whether defined 
or not) is either placed in the IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, Or in the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, 
quum boing rendered by ‘when’ or ‘while’. (If the clause denotes & TIME-POINT, gquum 
requires the perfect-indicative in the clause, according to R. 55, oss. ae Quum omnes 
Cesarem metuebamus, Pompéjus enm diligébat ; At a time when we all were afraid of 
Ceesar, Pompey loved him. Cic. Att. 8, 1, 4.— Tum gum bello socidrum tota Italia arda- 
ret, C. Norb&nus in summo otio fuit; At a time when all Italy was in the flames of 
ar social war, C. Norbanus lived in deepest peace. Cic. Verr. 2,5, 4. See Ex. 1-8; 

3. 

Oss. 3. The predicate of the clanee with dum (if it designates the time-period when 
an action was performed, not denoting ‘length’ of time on the question * how long’) 
je placed in the PRESENT INDICATIVE. Such clauses are rendered by ‘while’ with the 
progressive form of the preterit, as: Dum ea conqguiruntur et conferuntur hominum 
millia VI e Cesaris castris egressi sunt ; While. these things were being collected and 
delivered, 6,000 men escaped from Cvesar’s camp. Ces. B. G. 1. 27. See the Ex. to Rem. 
60, and Ex. 9. 14.—The present, in this connection, must not be taken for an historical 
present. It has the force of an imperfect, but seems to have been conventionally adopted 
for this meaning of dum, to distinguish in this way its other meanings. 


Oss. 4. The present after dum is also found with a force of an English PRESENT-PER- 
FECT in the sense of Hem. 42, as; Tuas litteras pluribus epistolis accepi! dum sum in 
Arpinati, I have received several of thy letters while I have been (during my present 
stay) in my Arpinian villa. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1, 3.-- If the present in clauses with dum is 
required by the construction to be turned into a subjunctive, it follows the rules on the 


1To pass.— 2 equivalent to: No ships, etc., had come to Cesar for many months.— 3 gravi- 
ter intestInis laborare, to have a serious disease of the bowels; also: to be seriously. 
dispeptic.— 4 The action is conceived as complete within the period. From such exam- 
les the difference in the nee of the English progressive form of the preterit from the 
atin imperfect may be seen. 
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consecuiion of tenge#, as: Pertimnit popuins ne consul Catilfna fleret dum tn accusa- 
tidnem compardres,; The people were afraid lest Catiline should become consul while you 
were preparing his accusation. Cic. Mur. 24. Sometimes, however, especially in poets 
and later wiiters, the indicative preeent is used even in this instance: Dic, hospes, 
Spartz nos te hic vidisse jacent!s, dum sanctis patriz legibus obsequimur. Cic. Tuac. 1, 
42 (poet.). Comp. Ib. Clu. 19; Tac. Ann. 15, 59; Ib. Hist. 1,33; Sen. Ira. 6, 39; Ov. M. 4, 
775.) See p. 674. 


Oss. 5. Sometimes dum (in the sense of oss. 8) is connected with a predicate in the 
IMPERFECT INDICATIVE and rarely with an IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The IMPERFECT INDICATIVE is found,in the following passages: Pater meus hostias 
immolavit. Divina res dum conficiebatur, questvit a me vellemne gecum in castra profi- 
cisci ; While the sacrifice was performing, he usked me whether I was willing to accom- 
pany him to the war. Nep. Hann. 2?.— um hec in Apuli& gevebantur, Samnites Interam- 
nam occupgre conati sunt. Liv. 10, 36.— Dum? is triumphus de Liguribus agebdaturt, 
Ligures repentino impetu coloniam cepérunt. Ib, 41, 14.— Dum hec Vejis agebaniur, 
interim Capitoliam in inventi periculo fuit. Ib. 5, 47%. 


The IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE (aside from the cases it is required by the construction) 
is found in several passages of Livy: Dum® intentius in eum se rex averteret, alter ela- 
tam secfirim in caput dejécit. Liv. 1, 40, '%.— Dum ea in Samnio, cujuscunque auspi- 
ciis, gererentur®, Rominis in Etruri& interim bellum ingens concitur. Ib. 10, 18.— Poets 
and later writers more frequently use the imperfect, both indicative and subjunctive 
aiek ain. So: Canis per flumen carnem dum ferret, vidit simulacrum suum. Phiedr. 

9 79 Ve 

The PERFECT does not occur after dum, if used in this meaning, in classical prose. 
oe epperen exceptions to the rule on the present tense after dum see oss. 6, and 

em. 61. 


Osa. 6. There are fonr classes of clauses with guum and dim which do not determine 
the T1mE, but other relations of the action contained in their principal predicate. There 
clau~es have only the form, but not the logical valae of Time-clauses, the tenses of their 
predicates being determined by their own rules: (@) clauses whose predicates ‘are de- 
fined by the principal sentence according to the INNER FORCE and meaning of the action 
(R. 69): (5) clauses with the force of an ADVERSATIVE CO-ORDINATION (p. 656, FR. 40); 
(c) clauses with the force of an ACCESSORY PREDICATE. denoting accompanying circum- 
stances of the principal predicate (B. VI., p. 654, 1); (@) clauses with gvum placed ayter 
the principal sentence in which guum has the force of a RELATIVE ADVERB (R. 67%, 
OBS. 1). 


Oss. 7. The English ‘ while’ may be rendered either by guwmor dum. The difference 
hetween the two conjunctions in this meaning may be thus stated that quum assipne 
the same time to two actions which are connected with each other either by the unity 
of the doer, or by some other relation aside from the unity of time. Dum determines 
the time of one action by that of another, merely for the sake of the time, so that there 
ix no other connection between thetwo actions. But this difference, thongh it is correct 
for the great majority of the passages, is not always observed, und already Servius 
(Ain, 1, 697) complains of this confounding the two words, saying: Sane sciendum, 
malo errore guum et duma Rom§nisz esse conf{fisa.-— Dum most frequently occurs in pass- 
ing over from one action to another, so that the whole clause with dum has the meaning 
‘in the meanwhile’. But quum, not rarely. is used in exactly the same meaning. as: 
Quum bee in Hispania gerebantur, comitidrnm jam appetébat dies. Liv. 35, 8.— Hec 
quum agerentur, nuntii premissi ab rege venérunt. Cees. B. C. 2, 36. 


Ogs. 8. For the nse of postquam with the imperfect, and the tenses required by wubi 
and ué in the meaning ° when’, see p. 660 foll. 


1JIn Livy 2, 57. 3 (dum tribuni ad se quisqne omnia trahunt, nihil relictum esse) seve- 
ral manuscrints have (rahkant, which probably ix the correct reading.— ? The connection 
of the passage shows that the sacrifice was in/errupted by the incident. being left an in- 
complete action for the time being. This would not be implied in the present conficitur, 
Hence conficiebd/ur must be taken for a species of PREGNANT imperfects (see R. 53 
and R. 67, ops. 6), so that the sentence might have been expressed * Pater immoldbut 
et dum divina res conficitur, etc. The passage unquestionably is written by Nepox him- 
self, and not by his epitomist.— 3 Some (inferior) manuscripts read gvum.— * This 
imperfect ix probably meant to point with greater emphasis to the remarkable co-inci- 
dence of the two actions: * At the very dime this trinmph over the Ligurians was cele- 
brating, the (same) Ligurians were capturing the colony by surprise. — 5 Some (infe- 
rior) manuscripts read guum.— * This eubjunctive seems to have been influenced by 
cujuscungue ( = Dum heec geruntur, cujuscunque auspiciie gererentur). 
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1. Equidem risnm! vix fentham quum Attico Catdnem nostrum compardbas. Cic 
Brut. &), 293.— 2. FulventYs gladios hostinm vidcebant Decii guum in aciem trruéant*. 
Th. Tuse. 2, 24.— 3. Num P. Decins Gn in mediam aciem? Latindrom ivyuébut, ali- 
quid de voluptatibus suis cogif(dbat ? Ib. Fin. 2, 19, 61.— 4. Dionysius ea que concupi- 
erat ne tum quidem guar se omnia posses censébat, consequebatur. Ib. Tusc. 5 20.— 
5. An tibi tum hoe imperium® cese videbdtur quam populi Romani legéti. pretdres, 
qiuestores capichantur 2? Wh, L. Man, 17.-— 6. Quam Hannibal circa Tarenutum ésse¢, jam 
famem Campani senligbant’, Liv. 25, 13.—%. Dolébam et vehementer angébar? quum 
vidzrem virum talem non in eidem esse fortfind. Cic. Marc. 1, 2.— 8. Quum Catonem 
cum Thuevdide compardrea, Brut6ne id censcbas. an mihi probatfium? Ib Brut. 85, 
244.— 9, Dim bec a Cresare geruntur, Trevirt Labiénum adorfri pardbant. Cres. B. G. 
6, 7.— 10. Tarquinins tum rex suit guum regem esse lictbat. Cic. Phil. 2, 44.— 11. Audtvi 
summos homines Athénis florente Academia gvu eam Charmadas, et Clitomachus, 
et Atschines fenébant®, 1b. Or. 1, 11.— 12. M. Gratidins. gquum M. Antonii preefectus 
esset, in Cilicia est interfectua. Yb. Brut. 45, 168.— 18. Cresar guum immoldret® illo die 
quo primum in sella aurea sedit, in extix!® bovis opfmi!! cor non fuil!3, Ib. Div. 1, 52, 
119.— 14. Inter pabulatores!® pugna orta est, quibus!4 dum utrimque!s subvenitur!*, a 
castriz paulitim!? omnes copie in aciem?)® educte sunt. Liv. 39, 30.— For examples of 
@um with the present, eee Cic. Ait. 6, 6; Tb. Pis. 22, 53; Ib. Quinct. 6, 28; Nep. 
Eum. 5; Liv. 3, 23; 6, 28; 2), 9,5; 30, 12 ; 45,9; Cws. B. G. 3, 17; 4, 22; 5, 87, and often. 


Rem. 61. Temporal clauses determining the duration of another ac- 
tion by the duration of their own action, answering to the question ‘ how 
long, generally require both predicates to be in the PERFECT. They cor- 
respond to English clauses with ‘as (so) long as’ (or ‘ while’ if it may be 
replaced by ‘as long as’), and are introduced by the conjunctions guam- 
diu, dum, or quoud. The principal sentences of clauses with quamdiu 
(more rarely those with dum and qguoad) are frequently introduced by 
tamdiu, in which case the clause may be opened by a simple quam. 
Both words tamdiu— quamdiu are together rendered by ‘as long as :’ 


Hortensius virit tamdiu quam (or gquamdiu) licuit in civitate bene beat&que vivere, 
Hortensiue lived ax long as it was possible to live honorably and happily in the com- 
monwealth. Cic. Brut. 1, 4. (Qu. * How long did he live?’ Compare with: ‘ Tarquinius 
tum rex fuit guum regem esse licéhat. Ex. 10 to Rem. 60, where the question would be, 
* When was Tarquin king ?? )— Ego dum vis fuit nihil egi , As long as force was reign- 
tng. Tdid not doanything. Cic. Sest. 60, 127 (Qu. * Hoe long did Labstain from acting ¥ *) 
— Quoad Pompéjus in Italia fuil, sperare non destilt ; As long ag Pompey was in Italy, 
T did not quit hoping. Cic. Att. 9, 10, 3. 


Oss. 1. The predicates of temporal clanees with qguvamdiu, etc., always denoting 
RTATES OF ACTIONS IN PROGRESS, are Ofien rendered by the English PROGRESSIVE FoRM 
of the preterit, althongh the Latin predicate is in the PERFECT, as: Verrer famdiu in 
imperio suo clarsem vidi, quamdiu convivium ejus prefervecta est; Verres during his 
administration saw his fleet (exactly) so long as it was passing (the place of) his ban- 
quet. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 33. 

Oss. 2. Sentences with famdiu (tam diu) —quamdiu (quam diu) have the grammati- 
cal form of COMPARATIVE propositions (p, 750, foll.), the same as English clauses with 
‘as long as’. They are ouly employed if the two actions wholly coincide in their dura- 
tion from their initial to their terminating time-points, and always imply that both 
states ceased 10 exist alter the lapse of the period. Being thus fully defined, the actions 
are always conceived as ‘complete’. Hence the rule: ‘ Sentences with TAMDIU—QUAMDIU, 
without exception, require their predicates to be in the PEKFECcT,’ in the same mauner as 
those predicates whose duration is determined by numeral designations of time (R. 57, 
Oss. 3). Yamdiu may frequently be rendered by ‘only so long,’ #4. é., ‘no longer than.’ 
Ex. 1-4. 

Oss. 3. If the anthor lays less weight on the simultaneous ceasing of the actions after the 
lapse of the period, than on their simultaneous exisfence during the period, the clause 
does not generally take the comparative form with famdiu—quamdin, but is introduced 


} Langhter.— 2 to rush.— 3 the midst of the ranks.— 4 omnia posse, to be omnipotent.— 
®@ powerful government (predicate-noun, Hoc being the subject).— * to suffer.— 7 to be 
wortied.— 8 were the heads of it.— ® to sacrifice.— !° entrails.— !1 bos optimus. the sac- 
rificed steer (opimus meaning ‘of genuine, blameless quality’ ).—}!* fuit has here the force 
of inventum est.-- 13 foragers.— 14 = et his— 150n both sides.— '* to send help.— 
WT gradually.— 18 into line. 
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by dum or guoad. These conjunctions are likewise rendered by ‘as long as’ (while), 
and the two predicates are generally (but not oe eee Fem. 62) placed in the PER- 
FECT. See the example to R. 61 and examples 5-10. The principal sentence may even in 
this instance be introduced by tamdiu. See the example in Oss, 5, and Ex. 11. 


Oss. 4. In place of the perfect after dun, in this meaning, also the PRESENT (with the 
force of a perfect) is used. This present isa true historical prerent, while the present 
after dum answering to the question ‘ehen’ (R. 60) has the force of an imperfect: Milo 
paulisper, dum se uxor, ut fit, comparat, commoratus est ; Milo tarried for a little while, 
Gs 1On4 as it took his wife to trim herself, as it will usually happen. Cic. Mil. 10, 28. See 

x. 12, 


Oss. 5. If the construction requires the subjunctive. both predicates in all sentences 
of this kind, are placed in the imperfect enbjunctive according to the lawof consecation ; 
Nemini censébat fore dubinm quin tamdiu dum ita gaudéret, nihil agitare mente poseet ; 
He thought it would be doubtless to all thata man as longas he was thus enjoying 
himself, was unable to perform any mental act. Cic. Sen. 12, 41. : 


Oxs. 6. Jum and guoad. determining the duration of an action in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘how long,’ are often used to introduce actions represented to MAKE AN END to the 
period without having lasted throngh it. They are, in this instance, rendered by ‘ ?ill’ 
(until), the conjunction donec being used in the rame sense. These clanses generally 
have their predicates in the SUBJUNCTIVE (see p. 671), while the principal predicate gener- 
ally is in the perfect indicative. the same as when dum and quoad denote ‘as long as’: 
Ibi tantum temporis relenti dum erponerent quantee revise copize fuissent, etc. ; There 
they were retained only so lony ¢id/ they (had) explained the strength of the royal troops, 
etc. Liv. 45, 2.— Tamdiu certamen anceps fuit guoae Dartus fugeret ; The struggle was 
80 long doubtful till Dartus ‘ook (had taken) flight. Just. 11, 9. 


1. Bibnlus se oppido muuitissimo! tamdiu tenuit quamdiu in provincia Parthi fwe- 
runt, Cic. Fam. 12, 19.— 2. M. Piso tenuit locum tamdiu quam ferre potuit laborem. Ib. 
Brut. 67, 236.— 3. Horum oratOrum quamdiu mansit imitatio, tamdtu genus illud dicendi? 
virit. Ib. Or. 2, 23.— 4, Cur ea signa? guamdiu alium pretorem de te in judicium itf- 
ram‘ pufasti, tamdiu domi (tus) fvérunt? Ib. Verr. 1.19.— 5. Hoe fect dum licuit, 
infermizi® quoad non licuit. Ib. Phil. 3, 13.— 6. L'li, dum pe certamine® res geri? po- 
tuit, Magnum hostinm numerum pauci® sustinuére. Ces. B. C. 1, 51.— 7. Sex. Roscius, 
dum preesidia ulla fuérunt, in Sulle proesidiis fuit. Cic. Rogc. Am. 43, 126.— 8. Quoud 
Catilina fuié in urbe. ejus consiliis obstiti®. Ib. Cat. 3, 7.— 9. Brutus. qvoad vos omnia 
to vidi, usus est incredibili patientia. Ib. Phil. 10. 4, 9.— 10. Cato, guoced virit, vir- 

fitum lande crevié. Nep. Cato. 2.— 11. Claudius wsus est hoc Cupidine'® famdiu dum 
forum diz immortalibus advil!) ornitum. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 3.— 12. Numide tantum- 
modo remorati!2 dum in elephantis auxilium pufant. Sall. Jug. 53, 3. 


Rem. 62. There are two exceptions to the rule R. 61 in regard to the 
use of the perfect tense : 

1) If the time-period determining the action by a clause with dum or 
quoad, answers BOTH to the questions ‘ how long’ and ‘when’, the predicate 
of the CLAUSE may be either placed in the PERFECT according to R. 61, 
or in the IMPERFECT according to R. 60. See ons. 1. 2. 3. 


2) If the predicate of a clause with dum and qguoad implies REPEATED 
ACTION, So that it answers to both the questions ‘ how long’ and ‘ when- 
eter’, the predicate of the clause as well as that of the principal sentence 
are placed in the IMPERFECT. 


Atticus bencficia que ipse tribuerat lamdiu meminerat quoad ile gratus erat qui ac- 
ceperat; Atticus used /o remember favors which he had himself bestowed, eo long only 
as the receiver was (continued to be) thankful. Nep. Att. 11, 5, (é. e., he remembered 
in every case (whenever he bestowed), and as long as). See Ex. 3. 4-8. 


Oss. 1. The use of tense in regard to the predicate of the cLAusE in the case of the 
first exceptions, solely depends on the way the author conceives the qualification of 
time, and whether greater stress is placed on the length, or on the historical order of the 


1 Stronely fortified.— 2 genus dicendi, etyle of oratory. — 3 statnes.— 4in judicium ire 
de aliquo, to conduct somebody's trial.— § to discontinue.— & combat.— 7 to continue 
the fight.— ° A- cessory predicate :* being but few.’— ® to oppose.— 1° statne of Cupido.— 
11 ag he had decorated she forum (was kecpivg the forum decorated) in honor of the im- 
mortal gods.— !? remained, tarried. 
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time to which the action belongs. Thus Cicero uses the rmpgRFecTin the followin 
sentence : Fuit hec (Lacedemoniérum) gens fortis dum Lycurgi leges vigébant ; This 
people was brave as long og (aud at the time when) the laws of Lycurgus were in opera- 
tion. Cic. Tuse. 1,42. But Vellejus, expressing the same thought, uses the PERFKCT:! 
Lycurgi discipline gvamdiu Sparta diligens fuit, excelsissime floruit: As long as Spurta 
eee the laws of Lycurgus, she flourished in au unparalleled manner. Vell. 1, 6. See 
ux. 1-3. 

Oss. 2. If the clause denotes both ‘as long as’ and ‘when’, it is also introduced by 
Gu in place 0! dum. Quuin in this sense always requires the aubjunctive imperfect: 


vo guum sperdrem aliqnuando ad vestram anctoritatem rempublicam esse revoc&tam, - 


manendum mihi statuébam ; As dong as (while, when) J hoped that at length the repub- 
lic had avain been placed under your control, Ithought it my duty to remain. Cic. Phil. 
1, 1, 1.— Eodram religioni quam serviret oritor, nullum verbum insolena, nullum odidsum 
ponere audébal, Ax long as an orator (at & yiven historical period) wowd submit to their 
taste, he would not dare to utter any unusual or obnoxious word. Cic. Or. 8, 25. 


Oss. 3. In such sentences the principal predicate may be in any tense required by the 
construction. Hence it muet be in the imPpeRFect if the action is represented as incom- 
plete without regard to the Time-clause. Thus in ‘the following sentence, where the 
principal predicate poferat (answering both to the question *‘ how long’ and ‘ when’), is 
one in a series of describing imperfects (§ 580): Dum sincérum equestre prelium erat, 
multitddo hostium sustinérl vix poterat ; deinde barbari segnius permiltere equos, dein 
stdre, ac pediti cedere ; jam signa legidnum @ pinguabant ; tam vero hostes impetum 
non tulérant, etc. Liv. 30, 11.— In the following sentence the predicate erat timendus 
must be an imperfect, even without tamdiu dum, by which the clause is opened, on ac- 
count of the particular time mentioned before: CatilIna erat uuus timendus ex his 
omnibus, sed famdiu dum urbis menibus continebatur, Catiline alone of all these was 
formidable, but only so long as (and ‘at the time when') he was within the city-wall. 
Cic. Cat. 3, 7.— Thus the principal preaica’ may be a pluperfect: Hoc illi semper sui 
causé fecerant quamdin intelligébant scse sibi, non Verri serere, This they had always 
done az long as (and ‘at the lime when’) they knew that they were sowing in their own 
interest, and not in that of Verres. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 52. 


1. Dum tua me domus levdbat!, quis a me exclisus est? Cic. Att. 12, 40, 2— 2. Iter 
deinde de integro? ceeptum, nec dum per patentia’ loca ducebdiur agmen‘, apparuit 
hortis. Liv. 21, 23.--3. Quamdiu imperium® popnli Romani beneficiis tencbaiur*®, non 
injuriie, exitus evant bellOrum mites’. Cic. Off. 2, 8.— 4. Dum reipublice cura me 
constrictum tenébat®, heec studia renovdbam, quum licébat, legendo. Ib. Acad. 1, 3. 11. 
— 5. Hec® dum erant occnita, necersario ab!® eis qui ea tenébant!! pefebuntur. Ih. 
Mur. 12, 4.— 6. Dum Sulla in aliis rebus erat occupatus!?, erani)8 interea qui suis vul- 
neribus mederentur!. Ib. Rosc. Am. 82, 91.— 7%. Quamdiu Ceeraris consilia non ma- 
xime!5 @iligebalis. me quoque minus cum illo conjunctum videbatis. Ib. Prov. Cona, 
10.— 8. Dum \ongius ab munitidne aberant)® Galli, plus multitudine teldrum ee 
bant'? ; posteiquam propius accessérunt!®, pilis muralibus!* interIvant. Cees. B. G. 

2. 


Rem. 683. Frequently, especially in the historians, the time of actions 
to be mentioned afterwards, is expressed by PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. The 
time in this instance is mostly represented as a period, but sometimes as 
a lime-point. 

Nondum lucébat quum Amerie scitum est, It was not day yet when the news was 
known at Ameria, dic. Rosc. Am. 34.—Jam comitidrum appetébat tempus ; prior tamen 


Ciaudius quam Sempronius Romam venit ; Alveady the time of the election was draw- 
ing near; but Claudius came earlier to Rome than Sempronius. Liv. 39, 32. 


1 To relieve one’s grief.— 2 anew.— ® open.— 4 army.— 5 rnie.— ® to maintain.— 7 gen- 
tle.— 8 was keeping me engaged (engaged my time).— ® these things, 7. ¢., the knowledge 
of the calendar.— !° ab eis petebantur, were sought from those (had to be obtained from 
them).— 11 who had the exclusive knowledge of them.— !2 was engaged, the (periphras- 
tic) imperfect implying ‘ whenever’.— 13 there were such.— }4 healed their own sores, 
i. é., gratified their own appetites.— 15 did not like very much, the imperfect implying 
‘whenever’ (as long as and whenever... Ceesar’s measures were rather distasteful to 
you).— 16 ‘as long as’ and ‘ whenever’ they were at a greater distance (the attack being 
made at several points).— 17 they effected more, produced greater effect. The two com- 
paratives longius arid plus refer to each other (the greater, the more).— 1° approached.— 
19 nilum murdle, a wall-javelin. 
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Oss. The predicates of such sentences are placed in the ImPERFECT if they denote 
gpaces of time coincident with the main action. If anterior to the main action, the 
predicate is in the plup-rfect (Ex. 6); if it denotes a TIME-POINT, itis placed in the PeR- 
PEcT (Ex. 4). The actions referring to this time are placed in the perfect or imperfect 
acc -rding to the generalrules, If the time, expressed by such a sentcnce, refers only to 
asingle act, the latter is generally attached tothe former sentence in the form of a clause 
with guum, abont the force of which see R. 67, Ops. 1 (Ex. 5. 6). The predicate of the 
Clause is almost always in the PERFECT. 


1. Jam invesperascébat!, et ne in proximam quidem noctem ubi satis tuto custodiré- 
tur Philopeemen, expediébat?. Liv. 39, 50.— 2. Anni (tempus) post circumactum sol- 
stitium’ erat, hora diéi jam ad meridiem vergébat;: Iter multo pulvere4 factum erat; 
Jazsitfido et sitis jain ventiebatur. Ib. 44, 36.— 3. Luctbat jam fere;: procédit Verres 
in medium, vini somnique plenus. Cic. Verr. 2,5, 86.—4. Jdus Maje@ venére. Nullis 
subrogdtis® magistratibus, privati pro decemviris prodeunt®. Liv. 3. 38.— 5. Jam ver 
appetébat, qaum Hannibal ex hibernis movit. Ib. 22, 1.— 6. Dies nondum decem inter- 
cessevrant?, quum ille alter filius nec&tur. Cic. Clu. 9, 28. A 


Rem. 64. Predicates of REPEATED ACTION are placed in the IMPERFECT 
if the actions are represented to have happened aé several indefinite time- 
points in a period expressed or understood, whether the same is defined in 
its extent or not ®ee Ex. 1, Ons. 54; Ex. 23. 25, R. 57; R. 62, No.2). Only 
if the period is defined by numerals, and the question is ‘how long’ the 
ee lasted, the predicate is placed in the PERFECT. See Ex. 3, 

. 58. 


Oss. 1. The particular time of imperfects of repeated action is often UNDERSTOOD in 
a manner peculiar to this class of impertfects, as: Que apud Sallustium rara fuérunt, 
apud hunc crebra sunt; nec sine caus& : ille enim in hxc incidébat, at hic illa gu@rébat ; 
The former writer fell by accident into these (strange) expressions, but the latter hunted 
after them. Sen. Ep. 114. The period understood for *incidébat’ is the whole time of 
Sallust’s literary activity. See R. 56, ops. 3.—- Peculiar is the use of avdiz>am (used thus 
only in the firat or second person), with or without a particular time, denoting a repeated 
hearing of the sayings of others: Audiébam, Pythagoram numquam dubitagee quin ex 
univers& mente diving delib&tos animor haberémus ; I (frequently) heard that Pythago- 
ras never doubted but that we had souls taken ont of the univereal divine mind. Cic. 
Div. 15, 27 (Ex. 1-3). With this imperfect 4 time must be understood which the author 
is presumed to know, and to which he refers in his mind without declaring it. 


Ogs. 2. Predicates denoting repeated action are placed in the PERFEcT, 1) if no cer- 
tain time can be assigned to them, as: Multi bella sepe quesivérunt (not guerébanh) 
propter glorize cupidit&tem. Cic. Off. 1, 22. See § 572 (bx. 9). 2) If the actions are re- 
presented to have happened at different undefined time-points which cannot properly be 
comprised iu a single continuous period : Sicilia sine ullo sumptu nostro maximos exer- 
citus nostros vestivil, aluit, armdvtt ; Sicily (frequently, sometimes) clothed, supported, 
and armed {zome of] our largest armies. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 2.— Quoties sendtus decenviros 
ad libros ire jussié, quamque arepe respousis haruspicum paruit/ How often did the 
Senate order the consulting of the ibs tine) books, and how frequently did that body 
obey the reeponsez of the seers ! Cic. Div. 1, 43, 96.— Semper habui sodales, I always 
had (associated) mesgs-mates. Cic. Sen. 13, 453; but: Apuddbar igitnr cum sodalibus ; TJ, 
therefore [regularly , took my meals with my associates ; é. é., in my younger years, 
this time being understood according to the connection, Cic. Sen. 13.45. See Ex. 4-6. 
8) It the action iéself, and not its repetition, or the time assiyned to it is conceived as 
the important pvint of the thought expressed (R. 56, ops. 1), in which instance the 
author, according to his conception, is free to use either the perfect or the imperfect, 
as: Hos ego sermdnes, quod multi cunt, .. . dacessivi numquam, sed non valde re- 
pressi (or reprimébam) ; these (often uttered) remarks I did net much rebuke. Cic. Fam. 
3, 8, 7.— Dum in his locis Caesar moradtur. ex magna parte Morindrum ad eum levati vene- 
runt (or veniébant). Cees. B. G. 4, 22. This in the first sentence quoted, Oss. 1, the per- 
fects incidit and qu@esivit would have been as properly used as the imperfects. See Ex. 8. 


Orns. 3. In the instances mentioned ons. 2, adverbs expressing repetition, as s@pe, cre- 
bro, semper, are generally added to the predicate in order to qualify the action as a re- 


1 Evening was closing in.— 2 it was decided.— ® literally: after the sol=tice had been 
cariied around, i. ¢., immediately after the summer sgolstice.— ‘4 with great dust.— 
5 elected.— * they appeared withthe usurped power of decemvirs, being private citizens, 
— 7 had not yet elapsed in the meanwhile. 
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peated one. if otherwise it would not be recognized assuch. Such temporal expressions 
do not define the time of the repeated action in the sense of § 576, and hence are not 
followed by a predicate in the imperfect, except if either a time is assigned to the action 
aside from those adverbs, or if the predicate would be in the imperfect without the addi- 
tion of these terms. Hence the PERFECT is need with sa@pe and semper in all cases of 
Oxsx. 2 (Ex. 2,7). Thus (in the case of Ogs, 2, No, 2) s@pe is connected with the perfect 
in the frequent formula Sepe andivi ex +o quum diceret; frequently heard him say ; as; 
Scepe ex Crasso audici quam diceret sibi certum esse a judiclis caueizque discedere ; 7 
often heard Crassus say that his retiring from the practice of the law was a settled matter 
with him. Cic. Or. 2, 33 (See B. VI. p. 635).—In the case No.3 of Oss. 2, se@pe is frequently 
used in the PERFECT, instead of inthe imperfect. if no weight is attached to the particu- 
Jar time at which the action was repeated! : M. Varro (at a given time) Aabuit gravis in 
Crerarem contiGnes; sepe ex tribunali predicdclt adversa Ceesarem prelia feciese. Cses. 
B. C. 2,18. (But see Ex. 10.) 


On the other hand, s@pe is connected with the 1wPERFEcT if the predicate denotes HABIT, 
or if the particular time assumed is an important point in the narrative: Deinde Piso 
studio litterfirum se subito dedit. Nihil juvabant anagnoste; libelli etiam pro vino 
sepe oppignerabantur ; Later, Pixa suddenly devoted himeelf to study. (Bunt) the read- 
ers did not interest him, and often his books were pawned to buy wine. Cic. Sest. 51,110. 
Here the particular time is the most important point of the whole passage in regard to 
the predicates (‘just at such atime’). Ex. 11.— With eeniper the rgterence to a particu- 
lar time alinost always makes it necessary that the predicate should be in the IMPERFECT, 
since semper with a perfect commonly has the senee ‘at al/ times,’ while with an imper- 
fect it means ‘always at (hat TIME;’ as: Tantam spem otii ostendisti quantam ego sem- 
per omnibus te uno fretus pollicébar ; You manifested ruch a hope for peace as I, relying 
on you alone, aways promised to all. Cic. Fam. 5, %1. The connection shows that: a 
particular time during the Mithridatic war is meant ; pollicitus eum would essentially 
change the sense, meaning ‘at all times,’ which Cicero could not intend to say.—Thus 
the imperfect is used with semper when the predicate desiznates the HABIT Of an action : 
Semper Atricinus Xenophontem in manibus hadebat ; Africanus always had (a work of) 
Xenophon in his hands, Cic. Ture. 2, % (é. e. had always the habit to have; habit 
would denote that he literally continued the holding of the book at all times). See 
Ex. 12.13. Inthe eame way the imperfect must be uxed with semper if the predicate de- 
notes an action incomplete as such ; Atheniensex semper publicis consiliis divinos quor- 
dam sacerddtes adhibuérunt, et Lacedemonii de rebus majoibus semper aut Delphis 
oraculum aut ah Ammone aut a Dodona& petébant. Cic. Div. 1, 43, 95. (The perfect adhibua- 
runt is used becanse the Athenians at a// times of their history. as far as known, em- 
ployed priests at their public meetings ; but the imperfect pelébané denotes an action in- 
complete both in itself, and as often as it was performed ; they sought advice, but it 
was doubtful whether they would receive it. The perfect petivérunt would imply the 
receiving of the advice sought: ‘ they ob/ained oracles.’) 


Oss. 4. Peculiar is the use of sepe with an imperfect if it is connected witha clause of 
contingent action (§ 579), as: Sepe, gquum te confirmasses, quum pardatus venisses, subito ipse 
te retinébas ; ercidébat repente oratio ; Often when you had plucked up courage, when you 
had come prepared you would abruptly stop, and your (proposed) addrexs suddenly fell to 
the ground. Cic. Quinct. 11,59. In the same sense, sometimes, instead of the perfectin the 
formula, ‘S@pe audivi guum diceret’ (see OBs. 3), the imperfect audizbam is uxed : Equidem 
e Cn. Aufidio, oculis capto, s@pe audiébam cum diceret ge lucis mavis quam utilitatis desi- 
derio movéri. Cic. Fin. 5, 19 (@. ¢., Often when Aufidius said this, Zwasa@ hearer, or present). 


Oss. 5. The abverb quotidie always refers to a certain period (expressed or understood) 
{n which a repeated action happened, and always requires a predicate in the IMPERFECT 
except if it refers to a period answering the question, ‘how long’: Interea Syracus&ni 
habébant rationem qguolidie piratirum qui secilri ferirentur; Meanwhile the Syracusians 
every day made memorandums (kept an account) of the number of pirates who were be- 
headed. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 28.— Ille guotidie aliquid de me ficti afferébat. He daily reported 
something fictitious concerning me. Cic. Sest. 64, 138. See Ex. 14. But: Ariovistus his 
omnibus diébus (i. e. continuos dies quinqne) equestri preelio guotidie contendit (not conten- 
débat) ; Ariovistus, during all these (five) days, fought acalvary-battle every day. Cres. B. 
G. 1, 48. In the same way guvotidie is used with an imperfect, if referring to habids (Ex. 15). 


1. Non erit tibf hoc novum ; nam jam tum? ex me audiébas, mihi Crassum nullfus 
rei rudem ant ignfrum esse visum. Cic. Or. 2. 3.— 2. Itaque. ut ex ipso audiédbam, 
Dejotarus persepe revertit ex itinere quum jam progreesus esset multOrum diérum 
viam. Ib. Div. 6. 15, 27.— 3. Quee tuin siguiticatio? fuerit omnium, equidem audiébam, 


~ 1 We may say that in such cages the predicate answers to the question, * how often *, and 
that the perfect after eepe is analogous to perfect predicates answering to the question, ‘how 
long ?’— 2%. e., nobis pueris.— ? How the whole audience then manifested their feelings. 
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existimare! facilius possnnt qni adfuérunt. Ib. Sest. 57, 122.— 4. Quantum hoc valeat 
hoc ipso ex loco s@pe cognovistis. Ib. Man. 14.—- 5. Simulasse te perspicunm est, quod 
(because) Ti. Gracchi mortem s@pe in contionibus deplorasti, quod semper a bonis dis- 
sedisti?. Ib. Or. 2, 40, 170.— 6. Sepe tibi meum somnium narréavi, sae pe ex te qudivi 
tuum. Ib. Div. 1, 28, 58.— 7. Multi se@pe Hannibalem milit&ri sagulo® opertum* con- 
epexérunt. Liv. 21. 4.— 8 Hi (SennOnes reliquique Galli) constanier’ omnes nuntiuve- 
runt®, manus’? cogi8, exercitum in unum locum condici. Css. B. G. 2,2.—9. Atheni- 
ensinm semper fuit prudens sincerumgue judicium. Cic. Or. 8, 25.— 10. Hac oratione per- 
moti milites crebro interpellibant® (Curlonem), Ces. B. C. 2, 38 — 11. Scseevolam satis 
mihi vidébar habére cognitum ex eis rebus quas sepe auditbam!® ex Rutilio. Cic. 
Brut. 40. 147.— 12. Dejotarus auguriis semper utebdtur'!. Ib. Div. 2, 36.— 13. Revertit 
foro Milo, immensa ill&, que eum semper comitabdatur'*, cinctus multitudine. Vell. 2, 14. 
— 14. Institfito!$ Cresaris semper due legidnes pro castris excubdbant'4, Crea. B. G. 2, 24. 
— 15. Flagitabalur'® ab eis guotidie ut meam causam!® suxciperent!?, Cic.-Sest. 11, 25. 
— 16. Demetrio Pompejano numerus qguolidie servoOram, velut imperatori exercitus, 
referebdlur's, Sen. Tranq. 8. 


Rem. 64. Imperfects of repeated action are frequently combined in 
Groups, if the period assigned to the actions is one of those events or 
affairs in which the united and repeated uniform acts of many doers have 
a bearing on the same general object or end, such as the erection of 
works, panics, mutinies, pestilences, military operations, the order of 
marches, transactions about certain public measures, and similar occur- 
rences. 


Oss. 1. In describing affairs of this kind, the imperfect tense is the usual, although 
not a neceszary form of the predicates (cee Ons. 3). Imperfects (often intermingled 
with historical presents and historical infinitives) are almost always used in regard to 
such occurrences, if the doers are not introduced individuaily, but as whole bodies and 
masses, as fur instance in regard to the doings at the defence of Avaricum: Galli crebris 
eruptionibus aut aggeri ignem inferébant, ant milites occupdtos in opere adoriebantur ; 
et nostrairum turriuin altitudinem adeqgudbant, et apertos cuniculos gaxis morabantur 
menibusque appropinquare prohibébant ; The Gaulsin frequent sallies se¢ either the 
breast-worke on fire. or attacked the soldiers engaged in the siege-works; they Xepé 
their turrets at equal height with ours, and stopped the open trenches with large stones 
and kept them from approaching the walls. Ces. B. G. 7, 22.— So in the description of 
the panic in Cesar’s camp before the battle with Ariovistus : Abditi in tabernaculis aut 
sunm fatum guerebantur, ant cum familiaribus suis commfine periculum miserabantur. 
Vulzo totis castris testamenta obsignabantur, Horum vocibus etiam... centuridnes 
perturbabantur, etc.; Hidden in their tenta, they complained of their fate, or bewailed 
with their friends the common danger. Generally wills were made throughout the whole 
camp. By their langnage even the centurions were alarmed. Ces. B. G. 1, 39.— Thus 
in describing the erection of the siege-works in front of Alesia: Perpetuze foses quinos 
pedesx alte ducehantur ; ante hos ecrobes tres in altitudinem pedes fodiebantur, et.... 
terra exculcabantur ; reliqua pars ecrobis virgultis integebdiur, etc.; Permanent trenches 
five feet deep were made, in front of these, pits were dug three feet in depth, and 
rammed faust with earth; the remaining part of the pit was covered up with twigs, etc. 
Ces. B. G. 7, 73.— Such imperfects occur for instance in the description of the pesti- 
lence in Rome, B. c. 174 (Ex. 1) ; in the description of the proceedings of the people in 
regard to Cicero's recall from exile (Ex. 2); in the description of the battle at the river 
Muthul (Ex. 3). Compare the description of the naval battle at Massilia (Ces. B.C. 1, 
58) and that of the siege of Cicero's winter quarters in Gaul (Ces. B. G. 5,40). © 


Oss. 2. If the proceedings of the leader of such an occurrence are described, the 
predicates are placed in the imperfect when repeated actions of the same clase are repre- 
sented as iinparting the PLAN of the leader. Such imperfects are used in the description 
of the defence of Syracuse by Archimedes (Ex: 4), in the description of the erection of 
Cresuar’s bridve over the Rhine (Ces. B. G. 4, 17), and in that of the construction of works 
in front of Brundusium. (Cvs. B. C. 1, 35). 


1To judge.— 2 dissidére abaliquo. to kecp away from somebody, to oppose romehody. 
—3eragulum militdre (i. e. militum), a common eoldier’s cloak.— 4 covered.— 5 uni- 
formly.— * at atime given betore.— 7 bodies of men. — ® to collect.— ® to interrupt.— 
104, ¢,, at the time designated by vidéhar.— )) had always the habit of using.— 1? by which 
he always used to be accompanied (3. ¢., whenever he appeared publicly).— 1% according 
to Cegar’s order.— }4 were in bivouac, ¢. ¢. only at that period.— '5it was urged from 
them, 4. e. they were urged.— }6 cuse.— !7 to take charge of.— !8 to report. 
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Oss. 3. Not rare'y descriptions of this kind are given in PERFECTS, Of HISTORICAL 
PRESENTS. (Liv. 3, 70: Coex. B. G. 7, 72; Ib. 5, 40; Ib. B,C. 1, 27.) See Ex 
1. Qui inciderant! (in morbum) hand facile eeptimum diem superdbant? ; qui supera- 
verant, longingno® implicabanturs morbo; servitia® maxime moriebantur. Ne liberd- 
rum® quidem funeribue Libitina? euficiébat ; cadavera intacta® a canibus tabes® abseumé- 
bal'®, Liv. 41, 21.— 2. Res!) erat eo jam Joci!? ut erigere oculoe!l’ et vivere!* viderétur. 
Quisquis erat qui aliquam partem sceleris Clodiani!® attigisset!*, damnabdlur: invenie- 
bdtur vemo qui se sullragia de me tulisse!? confiterétur. uebdtur liberius senatus ; 
concurrébant® eqnites Romani. Omnia senatus rejiciébaé nisi de me primum coneules 
retulizsent!%, Cic. Sest. 31, 68.— 8. Numide alii postr8mos cadere?®, pars?! a sinistra 
ac dextra len/dre?2, omnibus locis RomanOrum ordines conturbére ; equites. ubicunque?5 
Romanorum turma?‘ insequi cceperat, non confertim?5 sese reci nt26, sed quent 
maxime diverni*? ; disjectos?§ ab tergo circumrenizbant?® ; nostros asperitas®® et inso- 
lentiaS! loci retinébat. Sail. Jug. 50.— 4. Adversus hunc navaélem apparftum Archimé- 
des varie magnitudinie tormenta?? in muris disposui(S* ; in eas quee procul erant 
navYa aaxa ingenti pondere emittédal*4 ; propidres levioribus perebat®s telig®®; que 
propius?? aunbIbant naves in eas ferrea manus?® quum injecta prorse®® esset, suspens&4° 
pror&é navem in puppim?! siatuébai*?, dein remissa*® subito cadentem navem unds 
afiigebat*4, Liv. 24, 3A. 


B. PARrtTicuLAR CLASSES OF IMPERFECTS. 
1) Imperfect of contingent action. 


§ 579. I1MPERFECTS OF CONTINGENT ACTION denote an action repeated 
s0 that each of the acts comprised in the predicate is made dependent on 
the happening of a CONTINGENCY. They almost always imply the Eng- 
lish conjunction ‘whenever’ (but see Ons. 6). The cLAUsEs by which 
such a contingency is designated are of peculiar grammatical forms 
(Rem. 65), and peculiar principles govern the use of their tenses (R. 65, 
Oss. 5). 


Oss. The predicates denoting repeated actions dependent on contingencies are placed 
in the imperfect according to the general rules in Rem. 64. Hence, to use this tense, they 
must be represented as having happened at a particular time aside from the time of the 
contingency (R. 66, oBs. 2). 

Rem. 65. The contingency on which imperfects of repeated actions 
are made dependent, is either expressed by FINITE CLAUSES, or by PARTI- 
CIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS (Ex. 31, 32). Sometimes the contingency is under- 
stood, being generally indicated by semper, as : Dejotarus auguriis semper 
utebatur (é. e., whenever an occasion offered). Cic. Div. 2, 36, 76. (Ex. 1. 2.) 
Numquam ille hec verba dicédat, quin mihi Telamo iradtus furere videré- 
tur; Never did he (an actor) utter these words without making the im- 


1 Had fallen into, $. e., had been seized by.— ? to survive.— ® tedions.— *¢ to affect. 
— 5 slaves.— ® free perxons.— 7 the grove of LibitIna, goddess of the dead, where in a 
public building the biera and materials for burning the corpses were sold or hired out. 
See Arcon. Argum. to Cic. Mil.— ® untouched.— ® corruption, putrefaction.— 1° to con- 
sume (to be changed, passively).— !! my affuir.— 12 €0 , in that stagc.— 13 erigere 
oculos, to look up.— 1 to revive.— 15 inst. of Clodit.—- 1® to touch.— 7 suffragia Terre de 
me, to vote against me.— 18 joined the xenate.— 1* to report.— 2° to kill.— 2! alii—pars, 
some-—-others.— 22 undertook attacks to the left and right.— 23 wherever.— 24 a equacd- 
ron.— 25 in maeses,— 26 to retreat.— 27 in as many different directions as possible.— 
28 thore that had been separated inthe rear from the main body.— 2° to surround.— 2° the 
roughness.— 3! our unacquaintance with the locality.— 82 engines.— 5% to distribute.— 
34 to hurl — 35 to attack.— 36 weapon.— 37 which came atill nearer, Construe; Quum 
in cas navis que propius subibant ferrea manus injecta esset.— *® an iron grapple.— °° the 

row.— 4° by siuepending.— 4) the stern.— ‘42 placed it on. Manus is the subject ot 
statuabal, and afiig2bat.— 43 having been looseied.— 44 dashed it against the water. 
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pression on me that the angry Telamo was raging. Cie. Or. 2, 46, 198 
(2.¢., Whenever he spoke these words, he made on me the impression etc). 
The finite clauses expressing contingency in regard to repeated action 
are: (a) TEMPORAL clauses with guum, udi, ut, and simulac ; (b) Con- 
DITIONAL Clauses with s¢,; (c) RELATIVE clauses, in which the rela- 
tive adjective or adverb is frequently compounded with cunque: 
(d) Certain classes of COMPARATIVE clauses.— The tense of the predicate 
in the contingent clause is mostly the PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE (oBs, 4). 


Oss. 1. Generally the finite clauses expressing contingency referring to repeated 
action are introduced by guum or uli, which conjunctions, in this connection, have the 
meaning ‘ whenever’, as: Cassivellaunus, guum equitatus noster se in agros ejecerat, 
essedarios ex silvis eméti2bat ; Whenever our caval pushed forth into the country, Cas- 
sivellaunus sent (would send) his charioteers from the forests. Cres. B. G. 5, 19.-- Ubi ex 
littore aliquos ex navi egredientIs conspexerant, impeditos aggrediebantur ; Whenever 
they from the couet perceived some soldiers leaving a ship, they attacked them in their 
defencelers positions. Cres. B. G. 4, 26. (See Ex. 3-8). Clauses with sé are mostly used 
if some member of the clause has the meaning of ‘any’, which in this instance is ex- 
pressed by the indefinite adjective quis or by one of the adverbs of the same root (si Quis, 
if any ; stcwbi, if anywhere; si quo, if to any place; st guando, if at any time, * when- 
ever’), a8: Plausum sé quis edrum aliquando acceperat, ne quid peccasset pertimescébat ; 
If (whenever) any one of them had at any time received applause, he (always) was 
afraid he might have committed some wrong. Cic. Sest. 49. 105.— S# quando nortri na- 
vem religaverant, hostes undique suis laborantibus succurrébant, If at any time (when- 
ever) our troops had fastened a ship, the enemy hastened from all directions to help 
their comrades in distress. Cees. B. C. 2, 6.— Si quando always represents the contine 
gency as rarely happening. and is thus distinguished from guum and wi, the same sense 

eing also expressed by si forle. both forte and guando being sometimes combined : Sé 

ando suis fortinis forte desperire ceperant, sua deportdbant omnia, Jf at any time 
(by chance) ¢ lost all confidence in their affairs (had commenced to deepair), ‘hey 
would remove all their property. Cres. B. G. 3, 12. (See Ex. 9-13.) Sometimes, but rarely, 
the indefinites, especially when they are emphasized, have their uenal forms in clauses 
with si (guisguam, etc.) See Ex. 14. If the repeated action is represented az immedi- 
ately consequent to the contingency, the conjunctions simulac, simulatque, ul, are used, 
being rendered ‘as soon as’; Alcibiades simulac se remiserat dissolius reperiebatur ; 
Alcibiades was (always) found to be reckless, as svon as he had unbent (thrown off his re- 
straint), Nep. Alc. 1. See Ex. 15, 

Ors. 2. The clange expressing contingency generally assumes the form of a RELATIVE 
CLAUSE when the idea of contingency, expressed by the English particle ‘ ever,’ may be 
connected with any member of the phrases constituting the clause. Clauses with this 
form may generally be replaced by clauses with 8 gzis, etc., as: Quo qui in/raverant, se 
ipsi acatissimis vallisinduébant ; Whoever) entered there, would be (alwayr) involved in 
the sharp pricke of the palisades Ces. B. G. 7, 73 (¢. €., St qué eo intraverant).— Udi 
plurimum periculum ostendebatur, ibi vi majore obristébant (é. e., Sicubi, sé quo loco, 
ostendebatur); Wherever the greatest danger appeared, there they (always) resisted with 
greater energy. Liv. 21, 7.— (See Ex. 16. 17.) Such relatives are frequently compounded 
with cungue (sometimes they are doubled in place of cunque, as quisquis, uliuti), to mark 
more clearly the English * ever’: Quicungue ( = cuncti qui), whoever, every one who; 
ubicunque ( = cunctis locis in quibus), wherever, at all places where ; guocunque, whith- 
ersoever, etc. : Hi guamcunque in pen impetum /fecerant, hostis loco cedere cogébant, 
In whatever direction they made the attack, they (always) dislodged the een Cres. 
B. C. 2, 41. Ex. 18.— Since by these compounds with cungue the repetition of the con- 
tingency is separately marked, the tenses either of the contingent predicate (Ex. 19.), 
or of both predicates {Ex. 2vU.), are sometimes placed in the PERFEcT, for the same 
reasons as with sepe or semper (R. 63, OBs. 3). This is always the cave with quofiescun- 
que (uot = quocunque tempore, but — quamvis ezepe), ‘however often’, or as often as (if 
used in that meaning). In this inatance the predicate does not answer to the question 
* when ', but to the question ‘how often’ (R. 63, OBs. 8, foot note): Numquam dubildvit 
Verres (auferre annnlos) guotiescunque alicujus annulo delectGtus est ; Verres never hest- 
idee to xteal, however often he tell in Jove with some one’s ring. Cic. Verr. 3, 4, 26. See 

X. 21, 22. 

me 8 The following forms of coMPARATIVE clauses are used to express contingent 
action : 

(a) Ut quisque—(ita), which 18 equivalent to guicunque, being rendered by every one 
who, or whoever, or if (as) any one; Ul cujusque sors exciderat, alacer arina capidoat ; 
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Erery one whore \ot (chance) came out. seized his arms with eagerness. Liv. 21, 42.— 
Ut quisque isttus animum oferderat, in Jautumias gtatim conjicicbdtur ; Every one who 
made an unfavorable unpression on him (or if any one had made, etc.. he) was imme- 
diately thrown into the * quarry-prison.” Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 65 (See Ex. 23. 24).— Frequently 
RUPEKLATIVES are combined with thix form, implying that the consequent actions were 
done with different intensity. according to the greater or lesser intensity of the contingent 
actions, They also are combined with the numeral p7imuve to denote the same relation 
in respect to numerical order. Such clauses are rendered either by ‘ the — the’ before 
comparati ves followed by * every one (any)’. or by ‘ every one (any one)’ followed by ‘ accord- 
tug as’, with predicates corresponding to the sense: Ul quisque te maxime cognatione 
altingebat, Va marine manus tia putabdtur ; The more any one was connected with you 
by relationship, (he morehe was thought to de your tool (or Every one was thought to be 
your tool according as he was your nearcr or remoter relative). Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 10.— Ut quis- 
que moxie laboraret locus, aut ipse occurrébat, aut aliquos mitlébal ; According as any 
post was in danver, he either hastened there himaelf or sent others. Liv. 34, 38.— Eorum 
uf quisque primus venerat. sub muro consistébat ; Every one took his place in front of 
the wall according to the time (order) of his coming (literally : asevery one came first, 
20 he placed himeelf, etc.) Cees, B. G. 7, 48 (See Ex. 25).— Jf in clauses with ut quisqgue 
the repetition of the act does not refer to each of the doerr, but only to the action in re- 
gard to the aggregate of the doers (each performing the act only once), the tense may 
be the perfect or historical present ; nostri, ué cuigue erat locus attmbftus, ad munitis- 
nes accédun?. Cea. B. G. 7, 81 (Ex. 26). 

(0) The form of (tantus)....quantus ; (toties)....quoties ; tanto.... nto, Or Quo..eod, 
with compara ives, Zuntus and loties are frequently understood. Clauses with gvo..eo, 
or quanto, .tantu are generally rendered by ‘ (he—the* before comparatives ; those with 
(fofies)....quofies are reudered by ‘as often as’? ; Fiebant itinera (tanta) quanta fieri sin2- 
vat hiems hauddum exacta ; Solong marches were made (every day), as the winter allowed, 
Which was not yet over. Liv. 10, 25 (i. e. whenever the weather permitted, they made 
long marches).—Heraclitus quotes in publicum processerat. (toties) flebat, Democritus, 
ridébat ; Heraclitus wept as often as he appeared on the street, but Democritus laughed. 
Sen. Trang. 15.— Quo acriua utrimque pugndbant. eo plures vulnerabantur ; The more 
seredy they fought on cach side, the more (soldiers) were wounded. Liv. 21,8. Ex. 


Oss. 4. The predicates of all clauses denoting contingency of this kind in regard to 
past actions, are generally placea in the piuperfect, since the coutingent action must 
generally have happened deforve the consequent. We mostly use the prefert¢t in this in- 
stance in English (See the Examples in the above observations). But if the two actions 
are regarded as coincident, imperfects are generally used in both propositions, except in 
the clauses with cungue, where, according to Oss. 2, the perfect may be used while the 
consequent predicate in the principal sentence is in the imperfect: Ego guum a nostro 
Catone dauddbar vel reprehendi me a ceteris facile patitbar ; Whenever Iwas praised by 
ou oe I vows cheerfully suffer (I might casily atfurd) to be censured by any others. 

c. Or, 18, 41. 

Oss. 5. There ia a uniform principle in Latin which extends alike to all sentences 
in which contingent. actions are expressed in clauses of the forms mentioned above, 
whether the time is present, past, or future. This principle requires in the clause 
a lense anterior to the tense of the principal sentence, whenever the contingent action 
{2 conceived to be anterior in time. In English we Sarpied use in this iurtance equal 
tenses. This law requires the following tenses : (a) If the time is a past one, the contin- 
gent action is in the PLUPERFECT, a&nd the consequent in the IMPERFECT (or perfect if the 
action is single and complete); (6) If the time is present, the conlingent act 1s in the PER- 
FECT, and the consequent in the PRESENT (Rem. 48) ; (c) If the time is fulwvre, the contin- 
gent action is in the PERFECT-FUTURE, and the conseguent in the PRESENT-FUTURE 

Rem. %). Thus any given sentence of this kind may be accommodated to prezent, 
nture, or past time by retaining its whole form except the tenses of the predicates, 
which must be changed according to the above law, as: 

(a) Present: Si quis edrum decréto non sfetit, eacrificiis interdicunt ; If any one does not 
submit to their decision, they exclude him from religious communion. Cas. B. G. 6, 13. 

(0) Pasé (at a given time): Si quis edrum decréto non steferat, sacrificiis inlerdicébant, 
when any une did noé submil to their decision, they excluded him (would exclude him), 
ete. 

(c) Future: Si quis non steferit, sacrificiis interdicent, if any one will not submit, they 
will exclude him, etc. 

Oss. 6. The moon of the pluperfect (or imperfect) in this kind of contingent clauses 
is regularly the INDICATIVE. But the suBJUNCTIVE occurs: (@) Generally in clauses with 
guum if the consequent action is represented to have gften, but not always happened 
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when the contingency occurred, as Cic. Quinct. 11, 39 (quoted Rem. 63, Ons. 4). Thus: 
Drusus gravis (erat) orator, ita dumtaxat guum de republicd diceret ; Drueus was a power- 
ful speaker, but not otherwixe than when he spoke on public affairs. Cic. Brut. 62, 222. 
Although guum here expresses repeated contingency, it cannot be rendered by ‘ when- 
ever.’— (6) Rarely (in contingent clauses with gum and si) the subjunctive is used b 
Cicero and Cezar if the consequent denotes an action which is represented as having al- 
ways happened whenever the contingent action occurred, as: Hortensius, guum paritiré- 
tur tecum causaz, perorandi locum semper tibi relinguébat ; When (ever) Hortensius 
spoke ax your partner (divided the cases with you), he always deft to you the closing up 
of the cage. Cic. Brut. 51, 190.— Sin autem locum tenére vel/ent, tela vitdare non poterant ; 
But if (whenever) they concluded to keep their positions, they could not protect them- 
selves from the missiles. Cres. B. G. 5. 385. See Cic. Or, 1, 54, 232 (quoted R. 54, Ons. 2); 
Ib. Div. 1, 45, 102 (Ex. 14. to R. 54); Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 22, and Ex. 30.— (c) In the later 
writers. beginning with Livy, the subjunctive became the more usual mood in all clauses 
expressing past contingencies of this kind, as: Quum in jus duci debitOrem vidissent, 
undique convolabant ; Whenever they saw a debtor conducted to the courts, they flocked 
together from all quarters. Liv. 2, 27.— Quemcungue lictor prehendisset, tribiinus mitti 
julébat ; Whomever the lictur had arrested, the tribune would (always) commit him. 
ne 3, 11.— See Liv. 1, 82; 3,9; 3, 86; 8,8; 25,3; 26,11; 34, 38; 44, 29; 44, 41, and 
often. 

1. Fateor me hoc tibi seepissime negasge, quod non superbid neque inhnmanitate 
Saciébam'. Cic. Or. 1, 22, 99.— 2. Terre vis? Pythiam Delphis inci‘ddai3, nattre 
Sibyllam. Ib. Div. 1, 36, 79.— 3. Quum Galba otidsus‘ stilum® prehendcerat, motusque 
animi*®. tamquam ventus? hominem, defecerat®, flaccescébat® oratio!®. Ib. Brut. 24, 93.— 
4. Cousilio™! ejus guum volébant homines wtebantur, patrocinio!? quum (icéatis. Ib. 
34, 130.— 5. Verres guum rosam viderat, tum ver incipere urbitrabatur. Ib. Verr. 2. 5, 
10.— 6. Quum queplam!4 cohors impetum feceraé, hostes velocixsime refugiebant. Ces. 
B. G. 5, 35.— 7. Unusquisque opinidnes fingébat!5, et ad id quod ab alio audierat sui 
aliquid addéhat. Hoc udt uno auct6re!* ad pluris per manaverat'’, plures auctOres!§ ejus 
rei videbantur. Ib. B. C. 2, 29.— 8 Uh frumento et pabulo!® opus erat. cohortes cum 
omni equitétu presidium agitdbant?°, Sall. Jug. 55, 4.— 9. Stomachabdtur?) senex at 
quid asperius?? dixeram. Cic. N. D. 1.33, 98.— 10. ‘ Nihil hoc ad nos?3, ad?4 Cicerd- 
nem,’ inguizbat Gallus poster, si guis ad eum tale quid retulerat?5. Cic. Top. 12, 51.— 
1. Si gqu@ res erat major, populue horum auctoritéte maxime commovebdtur?®, Ib. 
Sest. 49, 105.— 12. St qua in parte?7 nostri laborfre?® videbantur, eo signa inferri2® 
Ceesar jubébat. Cees. B. G. 7. 67.— 18. Hi, si quid erat durius®, concurrebant®! ; si qué 
equo deciderat®?, circumsistébant® ; si quo erat longius’* progrediendum, tanta erat 
alacritas’5 ut equérum cursum adgequiarent®®, [b.1, 88.— 14. Si quidguam ceelati? 
aspexerat, manus abstinére non poterat. Cic. Verr 2, 4. 22.— 15. Qui simulafque in 
oppidum venerant, immittebantur®s illi continuo Cibyratici canes®® qui investigaibant 
omnia, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 21.— 16. Qu@ Cibyrite fratres probdrant, eis crustiet® aut emble- 
mata‘! detrahebantur. Ib. 2, 4, 32.— 17. a@ ex parte4? nostros premi* intellexerant, 
his auxilio**# ex ulterioribus castellis deductos!® submitiébant. Ces. B. G. 7, 81.— 
18. unque navis ex Asia, ex Syrié venerat, statim tenebatur, vectores4* omnes sta- 
tim in lautumias conjicieban(ur, onera atque merces‘? in pretoriam domum 7éfereban- 
turt8, Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 56.— 19. Quacungue iter fecit Servilius, hoc jucundissimum‘*® 
spectaculum omnibus pra@bédat®®. Ib. 2, 5, 26.— W. Quascungue postea controversias 


14. e. whenever I refused it.— ? power.— 3 inspired, 4. ¢. whenever she issued an oracle. 
— ¢ in his leisure hours.— 5 had seized the pen.— ° snotus animi, excitement.— 7 tam- 
quam ventus hominem, eupply deficit: the same as if a man‘s breath gives out.— 

to cease.— ® would become languid, would droop.—!® his style.— 1! advice.— 12 his 
advocacy at the courts. his pleading.— 13 whenever they could (on account of his being 
pre-engaged by the adversary).—-!4 any.—15 framed opinions according to his fancy.—!* out 
of one source.— 17 had been transmitted.— ?#8 authorities.— !° food.— 29 acted as escorta. 
— 21 to feel vexed.— 22 rather harshly.— 23 supply pertinet; that is nothing to us. does 
not concern us.— 24 eupply pertinet: it is Cicero’s business.— 25 laid before him.— 
26 wax puided.— 27 point.— 28 to be in distress,.— 2° to make the attack.— °° whenever 
a serions accident had happened.— 3%! would flock together.— 3? fallen from.— 33 stand 
around him.— 94 to any remote point.— 35 activity.— 36 to equal.— 87 any embosred 
work.— 38 were let loose to enter it.— 3% the dogs of Cibyra, the name that Cicero ap- 
plies to two brothers, hailing from the Asiatic town Cibyra, who were the chief procn- 
rers of Verres.— 4° outside ornaments.—‘4! mosaics.— 42 when they saw that at any point. 
— 43 were hard pressed.— 44 Predicate dative (pp. 82, 83).— 45 squads taken from.— 46 the 
crew.— 47 onera atque merces, the cargo.— 48 to convey.-— ** most gratifying.— °° he 
presented, offered. 
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milites habuerunt, enf sponte ad Crsarem in jus adiérunf!. Ces. B. C. 1, 87.— 
21. Nulla ext a me unquam gententia? dicta in fratrem tuum ; guofiescunque aliquid est 
actum?, sedens4 cis aesenst qui mihi lenissime sentfre® visi aunt. Cic. Fam. 5, 2, 9.— 
22. Quotiescunque Haunibal cum populo Romano congrcasus est® in Italia, semper dis- 
cexsi(™ superior, Nep. Hann. 1.— 23. Ut queque pars castrOrum nudata defenzoribus 
premi rvideba/ur, eo occurrere® et auxilium ferre. Cxex. B. G. 8, 4.— 24. Ut quidque ego 
apprehenderam® statim accurator extorguéhat!® e manibus. Cic. Clu. 19, 52.— 25. Pro 
ge quisque, ul in gvoque érat auctoritétis plurimum, ad populum Joguebdtur. Ib. 
Verr, 2,1, 27.— 26. Ut quteque wetate et honGbre an/ecedébai}!, ita sententiam dizit. 
Tb. 2, 4, 64.— 27. Quanto erat in diez pra er oppugnatio, tanto crebridrea litterze nuntil- 
que ad Cesarem mi//ebantur, Ces. B. G. 5, 45.— 28. Quolies queque cohors procurre- 
rat3, ab ef parte’? magnus numerus ho-tium cadébat. Ib. 5, 34.— 29. Quo propius 
hostis accedebat, co major cedes!* fizdat. pluresque omnium generum atque zetatium!)s 
capiehantur. Liv. 26, 9.— 30. @Guum cohortes ex acie procucurrissent, Numidse integri 
celeritate impetuin nostrorum effugiébant, rarsusqne ad ordines suos se recipientes!$, 
circulbant®?, et ab acie ercludebant)®, Crea. B. C. 2, 41.— 81. Querenti)® mihi multum- 
que et diu cogifanti quanam re possem prodesse quam plurimis, nalla major occurré- 
dat?®, quam si optimarum artium?! viax?2 traderem?3 meis civibus. Cic. Div. 1, 1.— 
82. Galbamn vis ingenii @icentem?4 incendébal?5, éficiebutque ut vehemens?* esset ora- 
tor. Ib. Brut. 24, 93. 


2) Describing Imperfect. 
§ 580. DESCRIBING IMPERFECTS are those which delineate the appear- 


ance of persons, things, or actions as they presented themselves to the 


beholders at a moment of time chosen by the author (Oss. 2). 


Oss. 1. While our modern style abounds in ‘ graphic’ descriptions, the Latins, even the 
poets, made a very sparing use of this means of enlivening a narrative. Where they 
occur, the author employs them to give a PICTURE Of the action, ora PORTRAIT of the actor 
as it appeared to those pre-ent at a time-point particularly chosen by him for this pur- 
pose. This individnal stand-point of time is not intimated in the discourse, and thereby 
the describing imperfect is distinguished from the ordinary imperfects. The actions thus 
graphically presented are generally complete as euch. Only by viewing them at the 
moment selected by the speaker, they appear as incomplete, indefinitely outlasting that 
moment. With such imperfects historical presents are frequently intermingled. 


Oss. 2. The folowing are some of the examples of describing imperfects : 

(a) The description of the depar ure of the Fabii from Rome (Liv. 2, 49) : Sex et CCC 
milites, omnes patricii, omnes unlue generis, egregius quibuslibet temporibue senatus, 
ant untns familiw viribus Vejenti popnlo pestem minitantes, Sequebdtur turba favore 
et admiratiOne etupens. Ire fortes, ire fellces jubent (ibant, they were marching in pro- 
ceszion ; aequebdl ur turba, a crowd of spectators was following them. It is a picture of 
the procession, the author selecting his stand-point of time as a beholder).— (6) The 
description of the faces and outward appearances of Clodius aud Pixo (Cic. Sest. 8, 18, 
19): Quorum vullum atque incessum animis intuemini!/ Alter unguentis affluens, cala- 
mistrita coma . . . contemnébat equites, minitabalur senatum.... 3 alter. O di boni, 
quam teeter incedéhat, quam trucuientus! quam terribilis aspecta! Tanta erat gravitas 
in oculo, tanta contractio frontis ut, etc. k (fora moment) at their faces and deport- 
meut! The one dripping with unguents, having his hair curled by the iron,.. .despoke 
contempt for the knighte, and his mten threatened the senate...; the other, O good gods! 
how ugly his person was, how fierce. how awtul to look at! Sach wes the solemn grav- 
ity of the looks, etc.— (c) Phenomena at an eruption of Vesavius (Ex. 1).— (d) The exe- 
cution of Brutas’s sons (Ex. 2).— (¢) A spectral apparition (Ex. 3).— (7) A religious pro- 
cession (Ex. 6).— (g) The tendering of a crown to Cesar by Anthony (Kx. 7). See Ex. 4. 5. 


1 In jus adtre ad aliquem, to choose somebody as one’s judge.—2 sententiam dicere in ali- 
quem, to vote (as a Senator) some one’s di-advantage.— 3 aliquid agere, to take any action. 
— 4 without leaving my seat.— 5 lenissime senfire, to have the mildest view of the case. 
6 to encounter in battle.— 7 he came off as conqneror.— ® to hasten. Historical infini- 
tives.-— ® whatever I had scized upon.— !© to extort.— 1! to be superior.— 32 made a 
dash against the enemy.— #3 on that part (side), é. e. in the track of such an attack.— 
14 slanghter.— }5 of all sexes and ages.— 16 the cohorts when they were falling back 
on their ranks.—?7 outflanked.— 18 intercepted.— 19 often when I was inqutring. 
-— 20 would occur to me.— ?} oplime artes, the most important fields of human knowledge. 
— 22 via alicujus rei, the way or road to something.— 23 to teach, to show.— 24 when- 
ever he spuke.— 25 to inflame.— 2¢ impassioned. 
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Thus the acts represented on the sTaGE are sometimes given in imperfects on account 
of their pictural character: Dadat in ill& tabul& pcenas Bellerophontes ; Bellerophontes 
@id pay his penalty in that drama. Sen. Ep. 115. Such imperfects are used in the poeti- 
cal description of works of art. when the author takes any stand-point of time. as if one 
of those that saw the work. Here belongs the description of the shield of Aftneas in 
Virg. Zin. 8, 639, which is given in imperfects and historical presents. 


Oss. 3. The frequent description of localities occurring in the historians, which have 
not the aim of graphic delineation, but of explaining those local features which are 
necexrary to understand the narrative, do not belong to the describing imperfects, taken 
in this sense. In these the time of the predicates is always suggested by the facts of 
the narrative, and hence they belong to the regular impertects of state (Rem. 50). Only 
in regard to their grammatical connection, rentences containing such descriptions have 
the peculiarity that they generally begin new paragraphs, being not grammatically con- 
nected with the p-evious sentences. Hence the particular time referring to imperfects 
of this description (being always a whole period) must be regularly understood. Thus: 
Ipsum erat oppidum Alesia in colle summo....; cujus collis radIces duo duadbus ex par- 
tibus flumina subluébant. Ante id cepicue planities....pafébat ; reliquis ex partibus 
colles....oppidum cingébant. Ces. B. G. 7, 69.— Flumen erat haud magnum propius 
hostium casztris, etc. Liv. 44,40. See Ces. B. G. 6,7; Liv. 25, 89, and often. 


1. A. D. IX. Kal. Septembris, hor& fere septima&, mater mea indicat! ef apparére 
nubem inusita& specie. Poscit avunculus’ soleas‘, ascendit locum ex quo maxime 
illad miraculum conspici poterat. Nubes, incertum procul intuentibus ex quo monte, 
oriebad'ur. Longissimo velut trunco elata in altum$ quibusdam ramis® diffundebatur’, 

pondere suo victa® in latitudinem vanescéba/*®. Plin. Ep. 6, 16.— 2. Direptis!°® 
bonis!!! Targqninii Camnati (sunt) proditdree!2, sumptumque eupplicium!3. Stabant 
delig&ti!4 ad palum!5 juvenes nobilissimi, miserebatqgue!® non poene magis homines!? 
nam sceleris, Liv. 2,5.—3. AthenodOrns videt et a narratain sibi effigiem!®, 
tabat, innuebatque®® digito, similis vocanti : hic tollit Jamen et sequitur. Ibat iNa 
lento gradu: postquam deflexit?! in aream repente dilapsxa?? deserit comitem, Plin. 
Ep. 7, 27.— 4. Quam diszimilis hic dies illi tempori videbdtur. Tum?3 imperator 
popnli Romani deos patrios*4 reportdbat®5 Segestinis ex urbe hostium recnperatos?6: 
nunc??? ex urbe socidrum pretor eju-dem populi eosdem illos deos nefurlo scelere 
auferébat?®, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 35.— 5. Dilita?® res est in proximum sen&tum, cujues ipse 
conspectus®® angnstissimus?! fuit. Princeps’2 praesidébat33, erat enim consul, ete. 
Plin. Ep. 2, 11.— 6. Post eas duo signa JunOnis portabantur; tum XXVII virgines, 
Jongam indftw# vestem. carmen in Jundnem canentes idant, Virginum ordinem seque- 
dantur decemviri, coronati laurea. In foro pompa constitit, Liv. 27, 37.— 7. Sedébat in 
rostris colléga tuus, amictus togd purpure&. Escendis, ascendis... Diadémaimponébas 
cum plavgore populi ; ille cum plausu reiciédat. Cic. Phil. 2, 34. 


3) Historical Imperfect. 

§ 581. HisroricaAL IMPERFECTS are those which contain an historical 
perfect by implication, the action being represented as incomplete on 
account of certain purposes of the author. They are used 1) to impart 
to an historical fact, which is stated as such, the quality of a TEMPORAL 
CLAUSE to determine the time of other actions (Rem. 67); 2) to narrate 

‘historical events according to their GENERAL FEATURES (Rem. 68). 


1 Told me.— ? unusual.— * uncle.— 4 sandals.— § as if raised on an immense stem, 
like a tree.— * branch.— 7 it spread ont.— & preased down by its own weight.— ® it 
rradually vanished on both sides.— 9 to confiscate.— 1! the property.— }% traitor.— 
3 supplicium sumere, to execute.— 14 tied.— 15 a post (render by a plural).— 1° § 484.— 
17 the spectators.— 18 to recognize.— 1° the apparition described to him.— 2° to beckon. 
— 21 tnrned to the area.— 22 ghe snddenly disappears and thus Jeft hercompanion. See 
page 181, R. 226.— 23 ¢um (on the former day) determines the time of the action, but 
does not justify the use of the imperfect, since the action was complete on that.day. The 
author asznmes a particular moment at which he represents the actions as witnessed by 
the beholders.— #4 the gods of their city.— 25 to carry back.— 2° recovered.— 7 on the 
latter day.— 2° to steal.— 2° to lay over.— 8° the very aspect.—3! moat eublime.— 3? the 
emperor.— 83 The action was complete if viewed from the whole time of the meeting. 
But the author intends to give a picture of the assembly, and chooses for this purpose 
eome particular time-point. 
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Rem. 67. Historical imperfects implying 4» TEMPORAL CLAUSE occur in 
various connections: (a) followed by a clause introduced by guum with 
the force of a RELATIVE ADVERB (quo tempore). See OBs. 1-4; (6) OPENING 
a detached narrative or anecdote (OBs. 5); (c) CLOSING a@ sentence, and 
indicating a temporary suspension of the narrative in regard to the pro- 
gress of events (OBs. 6); () so that MANY HISTORICAL IMPERFECTsS COM- 
BINED point to @ subsequent perfect by which the result of the actions in 
imperfects is to be stated (OBs. 7). 


Oss. 1. Often a clause with guum following a sentence grammatically independent, is 
not a temporal clause determiming the time of the principal predicate, but a relative 
clause whose time is determined by the predicate of the principal sentence. The princi- 
pal septence may contain a direct designation of ime (R. 63), but it may also contain 
the statement of a past action, representing the predicate of the clause with guum as 
having occurred at, during, ord fter the time of this action. Quum, in such seutences, 
must be considercd as & RELATIVE ADVERB with the force of gwo tempore or per quod 
tempus (at or during which time), while gquum as temporal conjunction has the torce of 
fem pore quo (post or per tempus quo), at (after, etc.) the time that.— Tarquimius muro lapi- 
dev circumdare urbem pardbat, quum Sabinum bellusn coptia intervénit ; Tarquinius was 
eves to surround the city with a stone-wall, when the Sabinian war interfered with 
lig plan. Liv. 1, 36. Logicaliy, this sentence must be thus paraphrased ; (qa) either: Tar- 
quinius urbem circumdare purdrit (historical fact), et guum pardbat (quum hoc ageret), 
betlum intervénit ; or, (4) Tarquinius urbem circumdare paradbat,guo lempore (per quod 
tempus) beliuiu intervénit. 


Oss. 2. The predicate of the clause with gvum is regularly in the PERFECT INDICA- 
Tive (or historical present), only complete acts being conventionally expressed in this 
grammatical form, If the predicate of the clause is an imperfect, the clause with guum 
is generally an ordinary pie ay clause, serving to determine the time of the principal 
predicate, as: Nondum ab Roma profectus erat C. Flaminfnnus quum hee in Hispania 
gerebantur ; While this was going on in Hispania, C. Flamininus had not yet departed 
from Rome. Liv. 35,2. Sometimes, however, clauses with guum with predicates in the 
imperfect have the force of relative Clauses in the above seare, but in this instance tem- 

oral adverds (eliam/um, inferea) are added after guum, to show that guum has the myan- 
ing of a relative (per quod lempus). Thus in the Examples quoted Rem. 5%, Oss. 1 and 
Oss. 3 (Triginta dies in e& navi fui, gum interea semper mortem exspectabam.— Evoli- 
rat jam trirémis, guum eliamtum naves cetere ano in loco moliebuntur). See Ex. 6. 


Ors. 3. The predicate of the principal sentence is always in the IMPERFECT INDICA- 
TIVE if it represents a period of time during which the action of the clause happened, 
corresponding to the general rule, Rem. 60, OBs. 2 (Ex. 1-5). Bat it 18 placed in the PLu- 
PERFECT (rarely in the PERFECT) if the action has happened after the time of the princi- 
pal predicate, as : Commoduin discesserus heri quum Trebatius venit, You had just left 

e-terday when Trebatius came. Cic. Att. 13, 9, 1.—Visus mihi esf primo veterator intel- 

igere preclare quid cause obstiret, gvum subito suos solos xervos armndtos fuisse dixit ; At 
first i¢ had seemed to me that the old sharper was exceedingly wellaware of the objections 
to the case, when he suddenly sated that only his own slaves had been armed. Cic. Ceec. 
10, 3U. Sometimes pore are used in the principal eentence when the time-period is 
expressed by severai predicatcs happening successively, as: Piso se domum abdidit, inde 
navem conscendit, Brundusiumgne vi/deid, et ultimas Hadridni maris oras pelivit, gquum 
interim milites domum obsidére cepérunt. Cic. Pis. 38, 93. 


Osh, 4. In place of a relative clause with guum, sometimes the form of an INDEPEND- 
ENT sentence is used, as: Miribar quid esset*quod tu mihi litteras mittere intermisisses: 
indicdvil mihi Pansa Epicuréum te esse factum (when Pansa intimated to me that you 
had become an Epicurean). Cic. Fam. 7, 12, 1 (See Cres. B. G. 7, 25). Here belongs the 
Horatian *lbam forte vid Sacr&: accurrit quidam, etc.’ Hor. Sat. 1, 9, 1. (i. e. guum qui- 
dam accurrit.)— Sometimes the corresponding demonstrative adverb tum takes the place 
of quum, as: Jam exiguum inter duas acies eraé spatium...; ¢um consul Romanus 
equituin paucas turmas immfsit. Liv. 10, 36.—Sometimes intermediate clauses, as ‘gum 
hoc agerem, are ineerted in the place of qguum, as Cres. B. C. 2, 36. See Ex. 7%. 


Oss. 5. Historical imperfects in independent sentences frequently introduce detached 
narratives or anecdotes. These. besides representing continued actions as ordinary his- 
torical facts. mark the TIME during which the details, containing the point of the unec- 
dote, happened, as : Cn. Pompéjus cenam Verri dabat. Apposuit patellam_ in qua si- 
gilla erant egregia, etc. ; (Once) Pompey gave (was giving) a dinner to Verres. He 
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placed a plate on the table on which exquisite figures were carved, etc. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 22. 
Such imperfects always involve temporal clauses with quam (Pompéjus dedit: guum 
daret [dahat] apposuit, etc. See Ex. 8-12. 


Oss. 6. Historical imperfects very frequently form the cCLosING PREDICATE in histori- 
ca] connection with previous actions, as : Helvetii jam in Atdudrum finls pervenerant 
eorumqne agros populabantur. Addui quum ee defendere non posgent, leg&tos ad Caesa- 
rem mitiunt, etc. ; Ihe Helvetians had already arrived within the boundaries of the 
&duans, and were devastating their lands. The Atduans, since they could not detend 
themselves, sent envoys to Cesar, etc. Ces. B. G. 1,11. (@. e. Helvetii populaté sunt, et 

um populabantur, Aidui mittunt, etc.) Frequently imperfects of this kind are immc- 

iately preceded in the same sentence by co-ordinate, or otherwise connected persects. 
They denote facts following those, expressed by perfect predicates,in ordinary histori- 
ca] succession, and are placed in the imperfect to mark a temporary. stop in the course 
of progressing events, foreshadowing the statement of other facts which happened 
during the time occupied by such actions. After stating these facts, the thread of the 
interrupted chain of succeeding eventsis taken up aguin ; Ad nuntium tam atrécem con- 
stitit agmen, ducexque quid sugerent consultdbant (here follow the details of the consul- 
tation); quum viderent pretdres..., exercitum @ucunt Megaram. Liv. 24, 30. (i. e. 
consultavérunt, et dum consultant, etc.) See Ex. 13-18. 


Oss. %. Often Groups of historical imperfects are combined, representing historical 
facts occurring in succession to each other, such as are ordinarily expressed by perfects. 
The form of the imperfect repreeents them as unfinished for the time being, always 
pointing to a fact to be afterwards mentioned. which will end the state of incompleteness 
and uncertainty ax to the final result of the actions, Such imperfects have the torce of 
time-periods for the future fact to which they point : Primo concursu hostes pellun- 
tur atque in fugam conjiciuntur; ab sinistro...reliqui ordines acerrime resistébant 
(the result of thigy resistance remaining in suspense), nec dabat suspiciduem fuge quis- 
quam. Ip-e dux Camolugéaus suis aderat, atque eos cohortabdtur. (Tum)... tribiini 
signa intulérunt, etc. Cex. B. G. 7, 62. Such groups of imperfects are very frequent 
in the historians, as Ces. B. C. 3, 69; Liv. 35, 10; 10, 36, and often (Ex. 19). 


1. Treviri a Labiéno non longius bidui via aberrant, quum duas venisse legidnes jussu) 
Cesaris cognoscunt?, Ces. B, G. 6, 7.— 2. Jam ad Hexapylum erant Hippocrates atque 
Epicydes, serebanturque’ colloquia’ per propinquos® popularium® ut portas apertrent’, 
quum pretlores intervenérunt’, Liv. 24, 32.— 3. [ta equestre proelium eral®, gquum pro- 
cull Sempronidnus!'! ex. reitus ulrique parti metum prebuil!? ne hostes novi adventa- 
rent. Ib. 25, 19.— 4. Minus quingenios passus a castris aberant, gquum in conspectu fuére 
hostium equites. Ib. 42, 57.— 5. Jam non mudo pacis sed ne belli quidem jura relicta 
erant, quum Romiuus exercitus ad Olympium castra posuit. Ib. 24. 33.— 6. Cedebd- 
tur}8 virgis!4 civix Romanus, guum interea nullus gemitus!> qudiebadtur. Cic. Verr. 2, 
5. 62.— 7. Hippocrates castra circa Acrillas ponébat ; munientibus supervénit (surprised) 
Marcellus. Liv. 24, 35.— 8. Dionysins, quum_ fanum!® Proserpine Locris expilavisset!’, 
navigdbat Syracfisas; isque quum eecundixsimo!®§ ventu cursum tenéret!®, ridens 
*Videtixne,’ inquit, ‘quam bona a dis immortalibus navigatio sacrilevis?9gdetury’ 
Cic. N. D. 3, 34, 83.— 9. Octo hominum millia fenébat Hannibal qui relicti in cartris 
fuissent a Paullo et Varriéne consulibus. Eos senatus non censuit redimendos?!, ut 
esxet insitum??2 militibus nostris aut vincere aut emori. Ib. Off. 3, 32, 114.— 10. Captis 
a Camillo Vejis milites simulicrum?’ Jundnis sede?4 sui movére conatantur. Quorum 
ab uno interrogita dea an Romam migrarc vellet, velle se respondit. Valer. Max. 1, 8,3. 
-- 11. Urbem culdam Alexander dondbal?5, Quum ille cni donabatur, se ipse mensus?S, 
tanti muneris invidiam refugisset?7, dicens nou conventre fortiing suse? : “Non quero,’ 
inquit, ‘qnid te accipere deceat, sed quid me dare.’ Sen. Ben. 2, 16.— 12. Syracu:dni 

ul prefuérunt?® Heraclit bonis, reddébant edrum nevotidrum ratidnem?® in sendtu. 
icébant quantum culque Verris jussu nummodrum*! essct datum. Gemébant3? Syracn- 
sini, sed tamen paticbantur’3, Repente recitétur?4 uno nomine35 HS CCL millia jussu 


1 Order.— 2 to learn.— 3 to open.— 4 communications.— 5 friends, relatives.— ® popu- 
ldres, the people’s party, the democrats.— 7 throw open.— ® to interfere.—s® thus was 
going on, in that state was.— ' appearing in the distance.— !1 = Sempronii.— 12 caused 
(gave) alarm.— 13 to beat.— 14 rod.— 15 groan.— 16 temple.— !7 to plunder.— !8 moat 
favorable.— 1% to keep the course, technically used of vessels which are sailing before 
the wind : make vood headway.— ?° sacrilegus, a temple-robber.— 2! to redeem.— 23 in- 
culcated in the minds of.— 23 statue.— 24 place.— 25 presented with. The act of the do- 
nation is here prezented as a lasting transaction.— 26 measuring (é. e. weighing) his own | 
worth.— 27 had declined to undergo the odinm of such a rich gift.— 28 suived to his cir- 
cumstances,— 79 the managers of the Heraclius estate.— 39 to render an account.— 
31 money.— 32 to groan.— 83 they bore up, they were patient.— 34 it was read that.— 
38 in one item (belongs to reci(dtur). 
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pretoris data. Fit maximus clamor omnium. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 19.— 13. Id flumen Hel- 
vetii ratibas /ransibant. Ubi Cwear certior factus est quartam fere partem Helvetio- 
rum citra flumen reliquam esse, cum Jevidnibus tribus e castrie profectus, ad eam par- 
tem pervénit. Cs. B. G. 1, 12.— 14. Quum hostium acies a sinistro cornu! pula eseet, a 
dextro cornu vehementer nostram aciem premébant?. Id quam animadvertisset® P. 
Crassus, tertiam aciem nostris subsidio misit. Ita prelium restitfitum est. Ib. 1, 52. 
— 15. Eo quum venisset, cohortes quingue premiesi a Domitio, pontem fluminis tnter- 
rumpebants, Ibi cum antecursoribus® Ceezaris prelio commisso’, celeriter Domi- 
tidni’? a ponte repulsi se in oppidum recepérunt. Ib. B. C. 1, 16.— 16. Hannibal cum 
dudbue millibns equitum ad portam Collinam est progressus atque meenia situmque 
urbis contemplahatur. Id eum tam licenter® facere Flacco indignum vieum est; ita- 
que immf!-it® equites. Liv. 26, 10.— 17. Constitit'® utrnmque agmen, et ad preelium sese 
expedizbant), Scipio jaculatoree!2 in fronte locat!?; Hannibal equites in medium 
accipit!4, Vixdum clan ore sublito!s, jaculatoOres fugérunt inter subsidia!®. Ib, 21, 46. 
— 18. Sustinuérunt Samnttes impetum, et ad caetra effiso!? cureu feretantur'§, Galli 
facta testudine!® conferti2?® stabant. Tum Fabius equites excedere acie jubet. Ib. 10, 
20.— 19. Quinto die nauts, concti fame, radices palmarum agrestium?! colligébant, et 
eia alebantur?? s Cleomenes autem totogs dies in littore perpotdbat??. Ecce?4 autem 
repente nuntidlur piratarum erse navis in portu. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 83. 34. 


Rem. 68. If historical events covering a space of time, such as battles 
or their particular phases, military operations, etc., are narrated accord- 
ing to their GENERAL FEATURES, the predicetes are generally placed in 
the IMPERFECT. Mostly (but not necessarily, see Ex. 3. 4), such acts in- 
volve repeated action. See Ex. 1. 2. 5. 

Os:. Predicates of this kind designate complete historical facts following each other 
in succession, and would seem to require the perfect tense. But such actions, by being 
represented ar GENERAL FEATURES, compriee an undefined number of unmentioned par- 


ticular acts, which imparts to them the character of indefiniteness and incompleteness. 
These imperfects pazes over into the imperfects of repeated action mentioned R. 65. 


1. Agmina?> magie quam acies?* pugndbant ; euperior tamen Rom&nusgerat. Ceteram 
equites Numide, repente a lateribus?’ circumffiei2®, magnum terrdrem infulére?®. Liv. 
25. 34.— 2. Rom&ni apnd Fabium arcébant magis quam inferébant®® puynam, extrahe- 
baturque®! in quam maxime serum®? diéi_ cert&imen. Ib. 10, 28.— 3. Campa&nos facile a 
vallu Appins arcédat’3; ab alter& parte Fulvium Hannibal et Peeni urgédants4, Ib. 26, 
5.— 4. Atrox prelinm ortum est ; ac primum multitudinue facile erpellebantur Romani ; 
assumptix®® deinde auxiliis, egudbant®* certamen. Ib. 82, 23.— 5. Omnes vici atque 
omnia edificia quee quisque conspexerat incendebantur?’, preda ex omnibus locis age- 
races ‘a ae tanté multitudive jumentOrum atque hominum consumebantur. 
Ces. B. G. 6. 43. 


4) Imperfects of inner action. 
A. Direct Predicates of inner action. .- 
§ 582. Predicates denoting ACTIONS OF THE MIND (2. ¢., feelings and 


conceptions, cogitation, dispositions and affections, volition), have the fol- 
lowing peculiarities in regard to their tense: 1) The use of the perfect or 


1 Left wing.— 2? they were hard pressing (supply hostes).— * to perceive.— 4 were 
breaking dgwn, destroying.— § vanguard.— * to commence.— 7 the soldiers of Domitius, 
— ® freely, impudently.— ® to dispatch.— }°to stop.— 1! popes themselves.— !2 the 
dart-throwers.— !3 to place.— }4 assigned the center to them.— 35 clamdérem lollere, to 
raise the hattle-cry.— 1° reserves.— 17 with a dashing rush (or run).— 18 were carried, 
were advancing.— }9 having formed a tortoise (by holding their shields overhead).— 
20 in closed_ranks.— ?! wild palm-tree.— 22 supported themselves.— 23 was drinking 
for whole days.— 24 Lo!— 25 whole corps (bodies).— 2¢ ranks.— 27 flanks.— 28 sur- 
rounded.— 2° to cause.— * arc?bant—inferédant, they fought more defensively than offen- 
sively.— 3! to prolong.— 8? to the very last moment of the day.— °3 to ward off.— 24 to 
press.— 95 after reinforcements had arrived.— 3° they made the battle even on both aides, 
—- 37 to burn.— #8 to drive. 
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imperfect, more than in external actions, depends on the INDIVIDUAL 
CONCEPTION of the author (Obs. 1.2. 3). 2) External acts which, as such, 
are represented as complete at the given time, are frequently placed in the 
IMPERFECT if they have certain particular relations to actions of the mind. 
All predicates placed in the imperfect for either of these two reasons, are 
called IMPERFECTS OF INNER ACTION. . 


Ons. 1. The general principle which requires the use of the perfect or imperfect, accord- 
ing as the action is represented as complete or incomplete at a given time, is also ob- 
served in regard to actions of the mind. Thus predicates denoting resolutions, or sudden 
impressions of the mind are placed in the perfect, while predicates denoting actions 
which are represented as sTaTEs of the mind indefinitely Jasting, and mentioned in 
connection with a particular time, are always placed in the imperfect, as 


1. PERFEcT : Germanico bello confecto Ceaar sfatuié sibi Rhenum esse transeundum 
(Cesar resolved, took the resolution). Cres. B. G. 4, 14.— Sed me primus dolor percussit, 
Cotta quum est expulsus (‘he first pang Of grief struck me). Cic. Brut. 89, 305. 


_ 2. IMPERFECT: Antonius ait se eloquentem vidisse neminem. Jnsidébat videlicet in 
cjus mente species eloquentix quam, etc. (in his mind an ideal of eloquence was Wanted 
or fixed). Cic. Or. 5, 18. 


; It would be improper to use imperfects in the first two sentences, or a perfect in the 
ast. 


- Oss. 2. But actions of the mind, from their nature, may often be conceived either as 
states lasting indefinitely, or as actions defined by the limits of the given time. Hence 
the tense in predicates of inner action very frequently is different in very similar senten- 
ces and connections : 


1. Putdbat and putdvit. (a) Cesar, quod memoria tenébat, L. Cassium consulem occ!i- 
sum ab Helvetiia, (hoc iter) concedendum non putddat. Ces, B. G. 1, 7.— (0) Cesar quum 
Sea an omnis fere Gallos ad bellum celeriter excit&ri, partiendum sibi exercitum 
putavit. Ib. 3,10. Madvig (transl. by Thacher, p. 292) assigns to putdbam the meaning 
*I was of opinion’, and to pufdvi the meaning ‘I adopted the opinion’. But in the 
above sentences both putdbat and putdvit have the meaning ‘he adopted the opinion’ 
(i. €., the opinion was caused by the emergency). In the same sense puldbam is used 
B. G. 1, 46. On the other hand putdvi has the meaning ‘I was of opinion’ in Cic. Off. 
3, 30,110 (Regulus, quia hoc patriz non utile puldrit [independently of the existing 
emergency], iccirco sibi honestum sentire illa credidit). The difference in the tenses of 
all these predicates cannot be explained by anything except by the character of all inner 
actions expressing states or affections of the mind, which admit of two ways of con- 
ceiving them. 


2. Kxistimdbat and existimdvit. (a) Obeam causam non cnnctandum existimdvil quin 
pugna& decertiret. Cres. B. G. 3, 23. (6) His ad consilia capienda nihil epatii dandum 
exialimibal. Ib. 4,138. In these sentences the perfect existimd@vit, and the imperfect 
existimdbat have exactly the same force (‘he thought then that something should then 
not be done’). Compare Ib. 3.17; 4, 36; 5,28; 6, 5 with 1, 23; 2,17; 4,5; 4,6. If 
however existimdre means an abstract judgment about things, the perfect is rarely used 
(equitatum recenti prelio perterritum esse existimdbat. Ces. B. G. 4,13). So Ib. 1,6; 
1,75; 1,47; 6,7; 7, 50; 7%, 54; 7, 61. 

3. Afferébat and atiulit (to cause). (a) Magnam hec res Cesari difficultatem ad con- 
aliane eae affertbat. Ces. B. G. 7, 10.— (0) Heec res Ceesari non mindrem volupta- 
tem alluitl. 1b. 1, 53. 


4. Voluit (noluif) and volébat (nolébaf). (a) Harum causa&rum illafuit juetissima quod 
Cesar Germanos suis quoque rebus timGre voluit. Cus. B. G. 4, 16.— (60) Id eA maxime 
ratiOne fecit quod noluit eum locum vacire. Ib. 1, 28.— (c) Causa mittendi Galbam fuit 
ae iter per Alp!s patefieri volébat. Ib. 3, 1.— (ad) Quod sepius fortinam tempt&re 

alba nolébat, postero die in provinciam proficisci contendit. Ib. 3, 6.-—- (¢) Huic tu mo- 
lestns esse noluisti ane nunc respirare non sinis? Quem nunc interficere cupis. eam 
appellare nolébas ? Cic. Quinct. 11, 39. In ail these examples theimperfects and perfects 
might have been interchanged with each other, being used in perfectly similar, and 
almost identical relations. In the quoted passave of Cicero, the tenses have evidently 
been varied for the sake of formal euphony. 


5. Doldrem tulit and dolére affctebdtur(hefelt pain, was pained). (a) Eum dolorem 
Plancias ¢udid (at that time only) paullo apertius. Cic. Planc. 14, 31.— (6) Qua ex parte 


15 
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homines bellandi cupidi magno dol6re aficiebantur (permanently). Ces. B. G. 1, 2.— 
Dolére affectus est has always the meaning of a periphrastic present. 

6. Sfatuit (resolved) and sfatuébat (held an opinion, considered). (a) Cserar ubi intel- 
lexit frustra tantum lab6rem suini, slauluit exspectandam classem. Cea. B. G. 3, 14. 
= (0) oe navibus translIre neque sux, neque populi Romani dignitatis esse statuédat. 

Ay IT 

%. Congruérunt and congruébant (to be unanimous). (a) Ibi consilium advocatum, 
omniumque in unum congruérunt seutentie, tempus esse id jam agi ut, etc. Liv. 25, 32, 
(6) De nulla re prius consuler retulérunt, omniumque in unum eententis congruébunt 
ayendum cum tribdnis esse. Ib. 26, 2. 

8. Valuit and va/ébat (to have weight, value, strength). (a) Tantum temporibnus illis 
jusjurandum valébat. Cic. Off. 3, 31.— (6) Octavius tantum dicendo valuét (hia words had 
such a weight) ut legem Semproniam abrogaverit. Ib. Brut. 62, 221.— (c) Antistius rem 
vidébat acilte, componébat diligenter, memoria valébal (was strong in memory). Ib. 63. 


9. Scivi and scizbam (I knew). (a) Sciébam me mortaélem genuisse. Cic. Tusc. 3, 14.— 
(») Ego, quum genui eum, moritfrum écivé. Sen. Cons. Pol. 30.—Scivi is used in the 
meaning ‘J ascertained’, as perfect of sciscere: De Natta ex tuis primum scivi litteris. 
Cic. Att. 4,8, 3 (for sciscere, to ascertain, in the PRESENT, comp. Plaut. Bacch. 2, 3, 68). 

10. Sometimes the imperfect and perfect of the same verb are used in different signifi- 
cations, Thas ‘differébat’ (not distulit) means ‘there was a difference’, while both dis- 
tuli and differébam occur in all the other meanings of differre. 

Oss, 3. In quoting the opinions, judgments, and tenets (philosophical, political, or per- 
sonal) of persons without regard to a particular time spoken of, the PERFECT (or present, 
sce Rem. 44) is the regular tense of the predicate, as: 


1. Aristoteles omnia que moventur natira!, movéri ceneutt aut vi aut volunt&te?. 
Cic. N. D. 2, 16, 44.— 2. eg Sane censuit animum’ esse per natiram rerum omnem in- 
tentum‘ et commeantem®. Ib. 1,11, 27.— 3. Empedocles quatuor natfirar® ex quibus 
omnia constare censet, divinas esse rult7. Ib. 1, 12, 29.— 4. Hiemis, nun avaritiz per- 
fugium majores nostri in socidrum tectis esse voluérunt. 1b. Leg. M. 13 
Wherever in this instance IMPERFECT predicates are used, the author either has in his 

mind a particular time when the opinion was uwltered, or a passage of the treatise where 
the opinion occurs (which must be considered as equivalent toa particular time), or 
there is some special reason for the nse of the imperfect, as: 

1. Aristoteles eos qui valetudinis caus&® furerent®, censébat habére aliquid in animis 
presagiens!9, Cic. Div. 1, 38, 81.— 2. Fingébat}! Carneades in Chidrum lapitidinis 
e2x0 diffisso caput exstitisse Panisci. Ib. 1, 13, 23.— 3. Majores vestri ubicunque mul- 
titddo esset, ibi et legitimum rectdrem!? censébdnt'8 debére esse. Liv. 89, 15.-- 4. Alex- 
— ae gratiz caus& ab Apelle potissimum pingi et'a Lysippo fingi!* volébat!5, Cic. 

am. 5, 12, 7%. 


B. Indtrect Predicates of inner action. 


§ 583. Predicates denoting external acts are frequently placed in the 
imperfect on account of their REFERENCE tO INNER ACTIONS or states. 
They either introduce actions with reference to their real merits, inner 
meaning, and significance (IMPERFECTS OF REFERENCE); or they repre- 
sent an action as the result of a rule, principle, or habit (IMvERFECTS OF 
RULE AND HABIT). 


1 Which move from natural causcs.— ? either by external force or spontaneously.— 
Sthe mind.-— * is extending over.— 5 pervading.— * elements.— 7 is of opinion. Vedle, 
in this meaning, intimates that the opinion is a mere hypothesis.— ® in consequence of 
mental diseare.— ® to rave.— 19 prophetically.— 1! Instead of: Quum in Chidrnm lapi- 
cidInis (quarries) figira queedam in saxo diffissa esset (was split out of the rocks), falso 
existimabat ( = fingébat ; imagined) id caput esse Panisci.— 12 a regular head.-— 15 The 
contingent action to which the ‘opinion’ held by these ancestors refers, has evidently 
caused the use of this imperfect by a kind of enallage.-- 14 to sculpture.— 15 This im- 
perfect refers to a notorious order of Alexander: ‘ When he issued this order, he did not 
mean (non—volébat) by it a pecuiiar favor (gralie@ causa). 
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a. Imperfects of Reference. 


§ 584. The sentences in which IMPERFECTS OF REFERENCE occur, have 
(a) either the form of a finite clause, generally introduced by guum ; or | 
(0) the action referred to is expressed in the form of an object ; or (c) un- 
derstood from the connection. — 


Rem. 69. If clauses with guum are used, the clause contains the action 
whose merits and character are designated by the predicate of the prin- 
cipal sentence. The predicates of such sentences are placed either both 
in the PERFECT or both in the IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, as : 


Te sororis filius notdvit gquum tut6rem liberis non instituit; Your own nephew branded 
you when he did not appoint you the guardian of hie children (by not appointing ; he 
meant the omission as a stigma ; it was virtually a stigma). Cic. Seet. 52, 111.— Quum 
CollatIno Brutus imperium abrogdbat. | pei vidéri facere id injuete; Brutus, when 
he removed Collatinus from power (in that he removed him), might reem to have done 
it (to have acted) unjuetly [the act of abrovation is characterized as a posuimie injustice]. 
Cic. Off. 3. 10.— Quum plebs tribuniciam potestatem poscébat, verbo illam poxcere videbu- 
tur, re ver& judicium poscébat ; When the people demanded the (establishment of the) 
tribunate, tt seemed, by the words used, to demand this power, but virtually i¢ demanded 
the judiciary. Cic. Verr. 1, 15.— Sce Ex. 1-8. 


Oss. 1. Clauses of this kind have only the grammatical form of temporal clauses. 
They denote the INNER IDENTITY of two acts, and by the form of a temporal clause the 
actions are represented as if the one had happened at the same time as the other. Both 
predicates in fact, denote only one action, which is twice mentioned, firet by the clause 

y which it is introduced according to its outward appearance, and by the principal zen- 
tence which states its real or virtual meaning. This inner identity of the two acts is 
aleo expressed by the identity of the two moods and tenses. That either the perfect or 
the imperfect may be ured, follows from the general principle applied to all predicates 
of inner action (§ 582, Oss. 2). This form of a temporal clause with qguuwm occurs also 
when both predicates denote internal actions (Ex. 8). 


Oss. 2. For the use of the sudjunctive in clauses of this kind, see p. 654, 2, foll. In 
the following passage, the subjunctive diceref falls under the rule p. 654, OBs. 1: Decla- 
rant hoc hujus tribini contidnes, guibus quotidie meam potentiam crimtnabdiur, gquum 
dicerel senatum quod ego vellem decernere. Cic. Mil. 4, 12. 


Oes. 8. In place of ench Quum-clanses, sometimes clauses with dum and quod 
are used, dum taking a present, imperfect, or perfect (see p. 678, Obs. 5,1): Dum 
nostram gloriam tua virtate augéri expeto, fect non sapienter; When J insisted (by insist- 
ing) upon our glory being promoted by your labor, J did not act wisely. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 
1, 3 (Ex. 9).— Quid tandem novi matrOne /féecérunt, gvod in caus& ad se pertinente in 

ublicum processérunt ? What new thing did the women do in that they showed themselves 
fn public In a matter concerning their interests ? Liv. 34. 5. 


Oss. 4. Frequently. in place of a clanse with guwm, the form of an adverbial object is 
nsed, in which case the predicate is almost always placed in the imperfect : His verbis 
etsi non nominabdtur Cicero, tamen solue petebdtur (i. ¢. Clodius, guum his verbis utebd- 
tur, CicerOnem non nomindbat, sed solum petébat); By (hese words of Clodius, Cicero 
alone, although not mentioned by name, was aimed at. Vell. 2, 45 (Ex. 4. 10-13). 


1. Omnia tu Dejotaro triduisti! quum? et ipsi et filio nomen regium concessisti. Cic. 
Dejot. 13, 36.— 2. Non, quam signa receptui® dedi, franyere audaciam* vestram volués. 
Liv. 25, 38.— 3. Gravissimum® judicium de mea fide et de constantia& tua fecisti? quum 
post mortem Ceesaris totum te ad amicitiam meam contulisti8. Cic. Fam. 11, 29.— 
4. Non plua Africanus in excidendd® Numanti& reipublice profuit quam P. NasIca gquum 
Ti. Gracchum inter@mit}®. Ib. Off. 1, 22, 76.— 5. Non Herculi Dejanfra nocére volutt 
quum ei tunicam sanguine Centauri tinctam!! dedi?. Ib. N. D. 1, 28, 70.— 6. Desinigbam™ 
quum'5 illas litteras mitiébam tibi. Piaut. Epid. 1, 2, 35.— 7%. Me qguum questodrem 
1 You did for Dejotarus.— 2 by conceding, in conceding, when you conceded.— 3 the 

signal for retreat.— 4 weaken your courage, confidence.— 5 I meant.— ® the most unequi- 
vocal.— 7 judicium facere, to pass judgment (we would rather say ‘to bear testimony’ ). 
— 8 s¢ totum aed amicitiam conferre, to devote one’s self wholly to one's friendehip.— 
ou destroying, § 540, No. 3.— 1@to kill.— !! dipped in.— #3 I was insane.-- }3 in 
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popaine Sacizbat, homini ille hondrem, non generi! deferéebdat. Cic. Pis. 1, 2.—8. Errdbas, 
erres, guum te maculas? flagitidrum tudrum socidrum, innocentium sanguine luere 
arbitrabare. Ib. Verr. 2,5, 46.— 9. Dum illatractdbam de quo antea ad te scripsi, quasi 
JSovébam5 dol6res meos. Ib. Att. 12, 18, 1.— 10. Hoc sendtusconsulto® pene totus terr&- 
rum orbis imperium uni viro deferebadtur™. Vell. 2, 31.— 11. Cum Celtibéris, cum Cim- 
bris bellum wt cum inimicis gerebdiurs ; cum Latinis de imperio dimicabdatur. Cic. Off. 
1, 12, 88.— 12. His verbis vobixcum me stetisse® dicéba/', vestros ordines demonstrdbat'!, 
Ib. Sest. 56, 120.— 13. Invididsis!? nominibus ulebdiur consul, seditidnem muliebrem 
appellando. Liv. 34, 7. 


Rem. 70. To the instances in which the inner action referred to is 
UNDERSTOOD, belong 1) the use of the imperfect to designate the MOTIONS 
and utterances in DEBATES, judicial and other proceedings, and speeches 
(Oss. 1, 2); 2) the imperfect of VERBS OF SAYING in referring to or 
quoting the remarks of persons (OBs. 3); 3) the peculiar meanings often 
given to a verb by merely placing it in the imperfect (OBs. 4). 


Oss. 1. Imperfects of debates are generally used if the @ENeRAL features of such dis- 
cussions, or the Drocecd lugs in i perine are reported (See R. 68). But frequently imper- 
. fects of this kind refer to special and individual remarks. They occur with reference to 
all kinds of diecussions, conferences, and speeches, and comprise the motions and acts 
of the debaters or_speskers. These actions refer to the discussion or debate as the 
space of time assumed for them, being represented as incomplete on account of the men- 
tal nature of the action, which expresses the opinions and views of the subjects. For 
such predicates denoting actions in discussions, Cicero gives the following formula : 
Disputabant, ego contra disserébam ,; dicébant, ego negdbam. Cic, Fam. 3, 8, 5. 

[JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS.] 1. Verres in Xendnem judicium dabat!3 (see R. 67, Ons. 5). 

Xeno ad se pertinére cansam!4 negdbat ; fundum eloc&tum!® esse dicébat..; dicébatl 

se non modo non arasse, eed nec!® dominum!? ejus esse fundi....Iste nihilominus!8 

udicium HS quinquaginta millinm dabat)®. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 32.— 2. Adducta?® res in 

fndicium est. Gratidiinum defendébat Antonius. Jus Crassus urgébal?!. Ib. Off. 3, 

16.— 3. Petébam a judicibus ut illud setati mez concederent. Ib. Or, 2, 49. 201.— 4. Reus 

ab se culpam in milites transferéhat. Liv. 26, 8.— 5. Res agi coepta ext: Accusdbat?? 

P. Canutius. Omnia tela? totIus accurationis in Oppianicum conjiciebantur ; aperieba- 

tur causa?4 insidiarum, Fabricidrum familiaritas commemorabdatur ; hominis vita et 

ade proferebdtur?®, Cic. Clu. 18, 50. (Compare Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 28 ; Ib. Quinct. 8, 

, 31.) . 

[PUBLIC DISCUSSIONS AND SPEECHES.]--6. Ea res acta est quum Pompéjus vix pero- 
rasset?®, Clodius furens interrogdbat suos quis erset qai plebem fame necaret. e- 
spondébant opere?? * Pompéjus’. Qnix Alexandriam ire cuperet? Respondébant ‘Pom- 
péjus’. Quem ire vellent?*? Respondébant ‘Craesum’. Cic. Qu. Fr. 2, 3, 2.— %. Con- 
sul (in his speech) Romanos meminisse jubédaé?® illo die primum liberos pro libera 
urbe pugnfre...., AventIni SacrIque muntis admonébat, etc. Liv. 3, 61.— 8. (In 
hac oratidne) Archytas nullam capitalidrem?® pestem3! quam voluptatem corporis 
hominibus dicébat3? a natiré datam. Fingere animo®3 jubébad incitatum aliquem vo- 


1To the family; i. e. not for the sake of my descent from noble ancestors.— 2 the 
stains.— ® to expiate, to whitewash with.— 4 By treating, in treating.— 5I fostered, 
encouraged.— * = guum hoc senatusconsultum dabatur ; The decree was tantamount to 
an order appointing Pompey the ruler of the whole empire (it did not express this in 
words).— 7 was conferred upon. — § é. e. quum cum Cimbris puenabatur ut cuni inimicis, 
etc.; The Cimbric war meant deadly enmity, its character was that of a war of extermi- 
nation. Only this relation explains here theuse of the imperfect tense. — % stare cum 
aliquo, to stand by somebody.— !° he virtually said, 7. e. he meant.— 1! he (the actor) 
pone at your seats (the senatoria] benches in the theatre), The imperfect demonstrda- 

fia a describing imperfect, applied to actions on the stage (§ 580, Oss. 2).—!2 obnox- 
ious.— !8 was holding court over Xeno.— 14 that the case referred to him.— }5 rented out. 
— 16 not even.— !7 proprietor.— 18 neverthelcss.— 19 gave judgment for.— 2° the matter 
was carried to the courts.— 2! discussed the law-points of the case.— 22 was the public 
accuser.— 23 darts.— 24 the point referring to the dogging (secret waylaying).— 25 was 
stated as a fact.— 26 had closed his speech.—- 27 the gang (of Clodius).— 28 whom they 
wished to go.— 2% the consul told the Romans.— *° more nefarious.— 3! pestilence.— 
32 This imperfect is generally explained by the grammarians as an imperfect of habit 
( = solébat dicere), But it refers to a particujar address of Archytas, and hence could 
not denote habit, unlees perhaps Archytas was a ‘ lecturer ’.— °3 fingere animo, imagine. 
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luptate maxim&; nemini censzbat! fore dubium quin nihil agitire? mente posset. 
Cic. Sen. 12. See Liv. 3, 51; Ib. 30, 32. 


[ConFERENCES.]—9. Hirtiueeratapud me. Primum!® quod attinet, nihil mihi concedé- 
dat ; deinde arbitrum me statuéal* non modo hujus rei, sed totIue consulatus sui. 
Cic. Att. 15, 1, 2.— 10, Curio utramque improbans® consilium, quantum alteri senten- 
tiz deeseet animi, tantum alteri superesse dicébat®. Ces. B.C. 2, 31.— 11, Legati 
magnopere ne longius progrederétur Cesar orfibant. Quum id non impetrassent, pe- 
itbané ut eos quiagmen antecessissent’? pugna prohibéret ; ed conditiOne que a Cxrare 
ferrétur® se usiros® ostendébant. Ib. B. G. 4, 11. (Compare the long report of a philo- 
ee es in Cic. Or. 1, 18, 19, 20; and Ib. Att. 15, 11, 1,2; Brut. 22, 88 ; Fin. 
2, 17, 55. 


Oss. 2. Frequently imperfects are nsed with reference to debates which do not denote 
the action implied by the verb, but the proposing of such an action, as: Claudii senten- 
tise consules armdbat in tribfinos (inetead of Claudtus censébat consules armandos 
esse), he moved the consuls should arm against the tribunes. Liv. 4, 6.— Hujus deditid- 
nis ipse qui dedebdbur (in hoc concilio) suasor et auctor fuit, the mover of this sur- 
render was the very pereon whose surrender was under diecussion (qué dedebdiur’, i.e. 
de cujus deditidne agebdtur)'*. Cic. Off. 3, 30. 


1, Sen&tu vocito, P. Cornelius omnis duces exercitueqne ex tot& Italifad urbis 
residium revocdbat'! ; Fabius Maximus abscédi!? a Capné flagitidsnm ducébat}8, Liv. 
6, 8.— 2. De seupplicio!* Campani sen&tus haudquéquam inter Fulviam Claudiumque 

conveniébat!5, Claudius Romam ad senadtum arbitrium!¢ ejus rei rejict2bat!7, Ib. 26. 15.— 
8. Senitum ut revocavérunt suffétes!®, una sententia de pace legdtos ad Scipidnem de- 
cernébat'® ; altera Hannibalem ad tuendam patriam revocdadat. Ib. 30, 7. 


Oss. 3. Verbs of sayINne are frequently placed in the imperfect. 1) If they denote 
what was said by the speaker or others at a previous time or occasion ; being often used 
jn letters with reference to remarks in previous letters (Ex. 9,10). See Ex. 1-8. 15. 16. 
2) If they refer to remarke and sayings of celebrated persons, expressing their opinions 
on certain subjects (Ex. 11-15). Both these imperfecta refer tothe thought conveyed by 
the language, the occasion at which the remark was made being conceived as the time 
given for the predicate. Imperfects of this kind are generally explained as imperfects 
of repeated action, orof habit. But in many paseages this interpretation fails, and in 
most of the passages where euch imperfecte occur it is evident that the author conld 
not. know whether the remark was often repeated or not, and, certainly, did not mean to 
convey the idea of frequent repetition. But instead of those. imperfects more usually 

rfects are used, a latitude being common to all predicates of inner action, Thus in 
Ex 17 dixit and dicébat occur in the same sentence, 


1. Med&a modo et Atreus commemorabantur?® a nobis. Cic. N. D. 8, 29.— 2. Ejus- 
modi artificium’?! de ipso jure civili hesterno22 die Craseus compdni?3 posse dicédbat. 
Ib. Or. 2, 19, 83.— 3. Tum illa que modo Crassus commemordadbat?4 egi. Ib. 2, 84, 341.— 
4. At medici quoque—ita enim décébas?5—seepe falluntur. Ib. N. D. 3, 6. 15.— 5. Subsi- 
dium oratori ex illis disputationibus?* petendum?27 esse paullo ante dicébas. Ib. Or. 1, 
53, 230.— 6. Quas igitur Tyndaridas?® appellabas?®, eas te obviam Vatinio venisse ex- 
istimas? Ib. N. D. 3, 5, 11.— 7. Potest igitur, quod modo negdbas, verititem casus imi- 
tari. Ib. Div. 2, 21, 49.— 8, Is, se preesente, de se ter sortibus consultum®® dicédat. 
Ces. B. G. 1,53. (Compare for similar expressions: Cic. Or. 2, 42; Part. Or. 22, 111; 
N. D. 3, 7%, 183; 3, 9, 23; 38, 12, 29; 8, 18,47; 3,20, 52; Sen. Qu. N. 5, 18, and often.)— 
9. Binas a te accépi litteras, quarum alteris mihi gratulabdre, alteris dicébas te velle 


1 i, €., dicébat se censére.— ? perform no mental act.— ® as to the first point; 
with reference to the first point.— 4 he appointed me umpire.— 5 disapproving.— 
6 said that the one proposition showed so much courage in excess, as, etc.— 7 who 
had preceded the army.— § that condition which Cesar proposed.— ® comply with.— 
10 This imperfect cannot, with our grammarians, be taken for an equivalent of the peri- 

hrastic future, because the surrender, at the time spoken of, was neither certain, nor 
mmediately imminent, both of which would be required to place it under the rnle R. 
53, Oss. 2.— 134. ¢.. revocandos censthat.— 12 retreat.— !3held.— 14 pnnishment.— 15 Conve- 
nit inter aliquos (impersonal) = aligut conveniunt, they agree about something.— ?° de- 
cision.— 17 was of opinion that..should be left.— 18 the highest magistrates at Car- 
thage.— 19 i. e., decernendum censtbat.— 2° were mentioned (in a previous passage).— 
21 trick.— 22 yesterday.-— 23 accomplish.— 24 in a previous eae a 28 in a previous 

assage of the book.— 26 discnesions.— 27 must look for aid.— 2° the Tyndarides, 4. ¢., 
astor and Pollux.— 2% in a previous pagssage.— ®°tbat it had been consulted by lots, 
that they had cast lots as to his fate. 
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que egissem bene et feliciter eventre!. Cic. Fam. 4, 14.— 10. Omnia sic constitueram 
mihi agenda ut tu admonébas?. Ib. 2, 13, 1.— 11. Dicébat Carneades, ne Apollinem qui- 
dem fuldira posse dicere nisi? ea quorum causas natfira continéret. Cic. Fato. 14, 32. 
— 12. Cato cellam penariam‘ reipublice nostra Siciliam nomindbat5, Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 2. 
— 13. Nuper Crassus negdbat ullam satis magnam pee esse ei cujus® fructibus 
exercitum alere non posset. Ib. Off. 1, 8.— 14, Apelles pictdres eos peccdre? dicébat 

ui non sentIrent quid esset satis. Ib. Or. 22, 73.— 15. Acusius Rhodo venerat VIII. Id. 

uinct. Is nunfiddat Quintum ad Cwesarem profectum. Ib. Att. 11,23, 2.— 16. Teren- 
tia, que mihi obvia in foro fuit, L. Pontium sibi in Trebulano dixisse narrdbat febrim 
tuam decessisse®. Ib. Att. 7, 2, 2.—1%. Cesar dizit mihi, a se Sceevolam egse conven- 
tum®, ex quo mira queedam se audisse @icébat. Ib. Or. 2, 3, 13. 


Oss, 4. In many particular instances predicates in the imperfect imply special mental 
relations of the action expressed by the verb. Here belong most of the ‘pregnant’ im- 
perfects meutioned Rem. 52 and 53. The inner action to which such predicates refer 
must often be inferred from the connection, as: Carthaginiensium acies de industria pe- 
dem referébat ut hostem....incautius pertraheret. Liv. 25,15. The connection requires 
that a perfeet (retuliz) should have been used for referzbat, the action being represented 
as complete at the time spokenof. But it appears that the whole manceuvre was ony a 
feint, so that the ‘pedemn referre*’ was not really meant for what it pretended to be. 
Hence referébat is equivalent to simuldbat..referre, where simuldbat as a predicate of 
inner action might be in the imperfect. Imperfects of a similar import are frequently 
mistaken by the interpreters. 


b. Imperfects of Rule and Habit. 


§ 585. Predicates denoting habitual actions, z. e., actions regularly done, 
continued, or repeated, according to a certain RULE, are GENERALLY 
placed in the IMPERFECT. 


Oss. 1. Habitual actions (in consonance with the general rules), are always placed in 
the imperfect if a particular time is assizned to them, and if they are represented as 
going on at that time. Thus when the time given is opposed to other times : Erat (not 
Juit) omnino tum mos ut faciles essent in suum culque tribuendo; It was ¢hen a general 
custom that people were oblizing as to leaving every one his own. Cic. Brut. 21, 85 (Ex. 
4.5.6.) R. 71. But the imperfect is no¢ used for habitual actions: 


1) If no time can be attached to the habit, as: Semper oratdrum eloquentie moderatrix 
Juit auditorum prudentia; The taste of the audience has always been the guide for the 
eloquence of the speakers. Cic. Or. 8, 24. By the writers of the silver aye, however, 
habitual actions to which no time can be assiyned, are frequently placed in the imper- 
fect: Multa quam supervacua essent, non intelleximus nisi quum deesse coepérunt. Ute- 
baémur enim illis non quia debebamius sed Ne habebamus. Sen. Ep. 123.— Magni viri 
quidam sibi menetruas certis diebus feriis dadant: quidam nullum non diem inter otinum 
et curas dividébant, Sen. Trang. 15. Cicero, in such paseages, would probably have ex- 
pressed the predicates by the perfect of solére, or by oratio indirecta (scitmus dedisse— 
dividisse, or dare soliti sunt). 

2) In literary history, where the literary cnstoms and habitual qualities, etc. of the 
different writers criticised,are the subjects of almost the whole composition, a frequent 
change of tenses is dictated by the requirements of formal eunphony. Thus in Cicero’s 
Brutus PERFECTS and IMPERFECTs of habit are peomecuerey employed, as: Periclis- 
suavitite maxime hilardie Athéne sunt; hujus ubertétem et copiam admiratsx, ejusdem 
vim dicendi terroremque timuérunt. Cic. Brut. 11,44. But : Phaléreus delectdbat magis 
AtheniensIs quam inflammdbat. Ib. 9, 37.— Thus: Versdtus est in omni fere genere 
causdraum. Ib. 43. 159; but: At ego hoc tempore omni in omnium doctrindrum medita- 
iGne rersdbar, Ib. 91, 308.— M. Piso habuit qnuoddam in nattra genus acuminis. Ib. 67, 
2363; but: C. Carbonis naturalem quandam auctoritaétem hadédal oratio, Ib, 61, 221. 


3) If habits are first mentioned in general terms, and subsequently specified by the 
details of these habits, it is customary to use the PERFECT for the predicate by which 


1A frequent formula, ‘That what I had undertaken might succeed ’.— 2 ina previons 
letter.— 3 except those things (supply diceret), except in revard to those things.— 4 store- 
houre,— 5 probably referring to a passage in Cato’s writings.— ® refers tothe antecedent 
pecuniam ; ‘with the revenues of which’.— 7 to blunder.— ® that the fever had left 
you.— ® that he had met Sczevola, 
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the habit is designated in general terms, but the 1mPERFEcT for the predicates specifying 
the habit; as: Auattis oratoribus Greecis inercdibili quodam nostri homines dicendi 
studio fagravérunt. Exci/dbat eos magnitido ac varietas causdirum; erant huic etudio 
maxima és posi/a preemia, etc. Cic. Or. 1, 4, 14. 15.— Deinde auguriis et reliqui reges usé 
(sunt), et exactis regibus nihil publice sine auepiciis gerebdtur. Ib. Div. 1, 2, 3.— Vallo et 
Macedones et Greeci ust sunt, ved usum... non aplavérunt ; nam majores arbores cadé- 
bani quam... et quis eminébaunt, etc. Liv. 33, 5.— Tarquinius cum quibue voluit in- 
juseu populi foeedera fecit diremitque ; LatinOrum sibi maxime gratiam concilidbat, ... et 
affinit&tes jungébat. Liv. 1, 49.— Habuté CatilIna permulta signa adumbrita virtitum. 
Utebdtur hominibus improbis multis, et quidem optimis se viris deditum esse simulabat, 
etc. Cic. Ceel. 5, 12. 


4) If the author means to designate more the action itself than the habit which is im- 
pied by it, the perfect may be used, as: agua Grecos eloquentissimi homines ad scri- 

endam historiam re applicavérunt (where the weight is placed on ‘ad scribendam his- 
toriam ’), Cic. Or. 2. 13, 55.— Divus Augustus inter initia Sphinge signd@vité (sealed) ; duas 
in matrix annulis invenerat ; alterd per bella civilia amici signavére epistolas et edicta. 
Postea Alexandri Magni imagine signd@vit. Plin. H. N. 87, 4.— Aristoteles in hac qnestidne 
adolescent!s exercuit. Cic. Or. 14, 46.— ASzyptii et Babylonii, in campdrum patentinm 
vequoribus habitantes, omnem curam in siderum cognitidne posuérunt. Cic. Div. 1, 42, 
93. See Ex. 16 to R. 71. 


Oss. 2. Predicates expressing habitual actions, always imply two different actions, one 
of which is the ACTION REALLY PERFORMED, and the other the iDEA oF HABIT or rule, 
which is always an inner state prompting or producing the action. From this double 
nature of predicates expressing habitnal action, all the peculiarities in their treatment 
may be explained; namely 1) that imperfecta of habit do not require the addition of a 
particular time. since the inner element always contains that indefinite space of time 
during which the external acts are represented to have happened; 2) that the perfect 
may always be used if the internal element is disregarded.— The language either ex- 
presses both these elements sepurately, or mentions only the action as such, leaving it to 
the reader to supply the idea of habit. (Sce Rem. 71.) 


Rem. 71. If the idea of habit is designated by SPECIAL EXPRESSIONS, 
the action itself is variously added in the form of an OBJECT-INFINITIVE, 
of an INFINITIVE CLAUSE, or Of & THAT-CLAUSE With ut (with later writers 
also guod). Theverb expressing the zdea of habit may be either in the 
PERFECT OF IMPERFECT, but it aust be in the imperfect if so required by 
the general rules, 7. e. if a particular time of the habit is either expressed 
or necessarily understood. 


Oss. 1. The expressions used to designate the IDEA OF HABIT. are: Solére (solébam or 
solitus sum) ; morem or moris esse (mos erat or fuit) ; consuescere 1n the pluperfect (consuere- 
ram), which takes the place both of the perfect and imperfect (the perfect consuévé 
meaning ‘lam accustomed’); instild@ium tenére, to observe a habit. Here belong the 
adverbial expressions vulgo (in vulgus) and semper (customarily. generally, always), Some 
verbs combine the idea of habit and the action itself in al their forma, as uli, sé gerere 
(to conduct one’s self), and the intensive verbs in ildre and sdre, as observildre, to observe 
habitually or usually; factitdre, to do habitually, etc. All these expressions, when the 
are verbs, admit both tenses, either the perfect or imperfect, unless Ay accordance wit 
the general rules) the addition of a particular time at which (he habit as such was going 
on requires the imperfect (Ex. 3-6). But even in this last instance the perfect (thoug 
rarely) is sometimes used. (Ex. 8.) 


Oss. 2. Habitual action is always designated by the addition of one of the expressions 
mentioned Oss. 1if otherwise the connection would not clearly represent the action as 
an habitual or repeated one, as in the beginning of treatises, or new paragraphs uncon- 
nected with the previous sentences (see the beginning of Cic. de Am.) Ex. 1.2, But 
frequently these expressions are chogen, even if no such necessity requires them. 

A. SOLERE 1. Neque illud verum est quod Socrates dice7ve solébat!, omnis in eo quod 
acirent, satis esse eloquentis. Cic. Or. 1, 14, 68.— 2. Curidni ita plausum eet ut salva 
republic’ Pompéjo plaudi solébat?. Ib. Att. 2, 19, 3.— 3. In coll@ga meo suatinendo si 


1 Dicebat, instead of dicere solébat, would not clearly express either habit or repeated 
action. Rem. 70, Ons. 8, No. 2.— 2 Plaudebatur might be taken for a single continued 
action at the time spoken of ; plaudi solitum est would not refer to the time expressly 

spoken of, although (rarely) it is thus sometimes used. 
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meam in illnm indulgentiam lauddre solebitis!, par prope lans P. Sestii esse debet. 
Ib. Sest. 3, 8.— 4. Hos tum refutadre soleb&mus?, quod pater multa nobis de ejus studio 
ssepe narravit. Ib. Or. 2, 1, 2.— 5. Zum pretor in hac officIna majorem partem diéi cum 
tunica pulla® sedére solébat et palliot. Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 24.— 6. Erat hoc factitatum semper 
etiam in Latindrum stipendio® ¢um quum illdrum auxiliis uti solebdmus. Ib. 2, 5, 24.— 
%. Hos libros Thucydides tum scripsisse dicitur quum, id quod optimo culIque Athénis 
accidere solitum est®, in exilium puleus esset. Ib. Or. 2, 13, 56.— 8. Consuetiido quo 
quondam solitus sum? ult quum mihi in isto studio versari licébat. Ib. Or. 1, 30, 135.— 
9. Hoc ne Thermodorus quidem faciébat, is qui Platdnis libros solitus est divulgdre®. 
Ib. Att. 18, 21, 4.—10. Vester etiam D. Brutus, ut ex L. Accio sum audire solitus, dicere 
non inculte solébat. Cic. Brut. 28, 107. B. MorEm Essk, etc.— 11. Mos erat® Faliscis 
eddem magistro liberSrum et comite wf. Liv. 5, 26.— 12. Armati, ita mos gentis erat, 
in concilium venérunt. Ib. 21, 20.— 13. Nam, ut mos fuit)}® Bithynie regibus, lectica 
octophoro!! fereb&tur. Cic. Verr. 2, 5,11.— 14. Juba duo millia equitum, quos sue 
custodiz caus&!? circum se habére consuérat, Saburre summfsit!®. Ces. B. C. 2, 40.-- 
15. Tenuit Verres hoc institdtum in} turibulis!® omnibus queecunque in Sicilia fué- 
runt, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 21.-- 16. Fuerat ille annus quum intentus arcus!* est in me unum, 
ut vulgo ignari rerum loguebantur, Ib. Sest. 7, 15.— 17. Clipeis!7 antea Romani usi sunt, 
dein scuta!® pro clipeie fecére. Liv. 8, 8.— 18. veaue enim ita se gessit Verres in his 
rebus tamquam ratiOnem!® aliquando?® esset redditirus. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 22.— 19. Hic 
sic sé gerébat Atticus ut commdnis infimis, par principibus viderétur. Nep. Att. 2.— 
20. Neque solum dedrum voces Pythagoréi observitavérunt, eed etiam hominum que 
vocant omina?!, Ib, Div. 1, 44, 102.— 21. Etiam Pomptidins multas privitas causas 
actitdvit?2, Ib, Brut, 70, 246.— 22. M. Bibulus scriptttdvit?® accurate. Ib. %7%7, 267.— 
23. Timarchides Verris omnia decréta, imperia?‘, litteras?® peritissime et callidissime 
venditdbat?*, Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 54. 


Rem. 72. The idea of habit, if no doubt can arise as to the meaning of 
the imperfect, may always be expressed by the mere imperfect of the 
verb. Such imperfects comprise all actions which are represented as 
being done in consequence of a rule, by routine, or by any principle dic- 
tating or producing the same action undersimilar circumstances, These 
imperfects are generally rendered by the mere preterit ; but sometimes 
in the same way as if solére were expressly used (used to, was accus- 
tomed to.) Imperfects of rule and habit denote : 


A. Usages in the life, practice, and sentiments of nations. 

1, Quid ? nostri veteres versus nbi sunt quos ‘ olim Fauni vatesque canébani?7’ ? Cic. 
Brut. 18, 71.— 2. Hostis?® apud majores 12 dicebdtur quem nunc peregrinum??® dici- 
mus. Ib. Off. 1, 1289°.— 3. Rudis adhuc antiqnitas credédaé et attrahi imbris cantibus et 
repelli. Sen. N. Qu. 4, 7.— 4. Colebantur ab Hernicis religidnes?! pie magis quam mag- 
nifice. Liv. 3, 57.— 5. Phalarica?? eraé Saguntinis hasttli abiegno unde’ ferrum$* ex- 
stibat?5, Id stuppa®* circumligabants’, linebantque®® pices®. Ib. 21, &— 6. In Greeci& 
discébant omnes musicam. Cic. Tuac. 1, 2. 


B. Habits of the Public. 
%. Illa via qua (Appius Clodins) spectitum‘® ibat, Appia jam via vocabdtur. Cic. 
Sest. 59, 126.— 8. Hec (Diane) statua ab omnibus advenis visebdtur*!, Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 34. 


1 Laudabdtis might be taken for a single (inner) action at the time when the ‘ sustinére’ 
happened ; sclité esis would not refer to such a time.— 2 refutabamus might be taken for 
a refutation made on a single occasion.— § gray tunic, a garment worn only by the lower 
classes, and not fit for a preetor.— 4 Greek cloak, or gown (opposed to the toga).-— 5 ser- 
vice.— * this was the case af all times ; hence solébat, which would refer to the time 
epoken of, could not be nsed.— 7 solébam should here be expected.— § published (with- 
out the author's permission).— ® at the time ken of.— 1° noé at the time spoken of.— 
11 g (sedan) chair with eight bearers.-— 12 as a body-guard.— !5 sent to help.— 14 as to.-- 
15 censers.— 16 the bow was bent.— !7 shield.— !® buckler.— 1% to render an account.— 
20 ever,— 21 The so-called human forebodings (presages).— 22 attended to, acted in.— 
23 wrote an accurate style (accurdte scribébat, would refer to the subjects of the composi- 
tion.)— 24 rules,— 25 pa ers (containing official decrees, grants, etc.).— 26 traded in; sold 
them to the partics.—?7 Quotation from Ennius. —?° The term ‘ hostis’ was applied to thoge 
whom.— 2% foreiguer, stranger.— 9° by chants.— 3! religious ceremonies were cele- 
brated.— 82 The Saguntians nsed a Phalaric (a kind of burning missile) with a shaft of 

ine-wood.— 38 at the top of which.— 54 the iron point.— %° to stand out.— 3% tow.-- 
7 to wrap in.— 38 to smear, to paint,— 3 pitch.— 4° went to the epectacle.— 41 to visit. 
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— 9. Incole, ut antea demonstrdbani quid ubiIqne esset, ita nunc quid ubIque abla- 
tum! sit ostendunt. Ib. 2, 4, 59. 


C. Personal habits and qualities. 

10, Cum pueris Socrates lucere non erubescébat?, et Cato vino lavddat? animum cu- 
rie publicia fatigatum. Sen. Trang. 15.— 11. Hannibal princeps in prelium tbat, ulti- 
mus conserto preetiot excedébat®. Liv. 21, 4.— 12. Balbus Thorius ita vivébat ut nulla 
posset invenfrt voluptas qua non abund§fret. Cic. Fin. 2. 20.— 13. Autiochus sell& 
eburne&® jus dicthat’, disceptabatque controversias minimarum rerum. Liv. 41, 20.— 
14. Atticus mendacium neque dicébat, neque pati poterat. Nep. Att. 15.— 15. Atticus 
sic Greece loguebutur ut Athénis natus viderétur. Ib. 4. 


D. Occupations and professional activity. 


16. Tantas clientélas® Appius regébat cecus® et renex. Cic. Sen. 11, 87.— 1%. Philoc- 
tétes propagdbat'® vitam aucupio!! pennarumque contextu!? corpori tegumental! /f@- 
ctébat. Ib. Fin 5, 11.— 18. Hic questu!s se sustinébat'5. Sen. Mort. Cs. 3.— 19. Diony- 
sius tyrannus, Syracisis expuleus, Coriuthi puecros docébat. Cic. Tusc. 3, 12. 


E. Literary activity and merits. 


20. Antonius reperizbat quid dici opus esset. memoriaque ea comprehendébat ; excel- 
lébat autem actidne!® At Crassi magis eni/ébat! oratio. Cic. Brut. 59, 2i5.— 21. P. 
Scipio omnIs sale!® facetiisque!® superdbai?°. Ib. 34, 128. 


F. Actions regularly performed by order, or by natural necessity. 


22, Calibus?! eum interdiu solfitum2?? custddes seguebaniur?’, noctu clausum*4 as- 
servabant?5, Liv. 24, 45.— 23. Poéta Antipater Sidonius omnibus annis ano tantum- 
moda die, quo genitus?® erat, febri implicubdtur??. Val. Max. 1, 8, 16. 


GENERAL REMARK about the nee of the Imperfect in contrasting it with Perfects. B 
such an opposition both the imperfects and perfects are placed in a peculiar light, whic 
can not often be imitated in English. The following passages may eerve as examples: 


1. Non defuit (militibus) qnid responderétur; deerat qui daret responsum (deerat em- 
phasizes ‘just then’, while defuit is not confined to the moment spoken of). Liv. 3, 50. 
— 2. Favébam reipublicze cul semper favi. Cic. Fam. 12, 7% (furébam, then and there; 
Savi, at all times).— 3. Quamqnuam te bonum timor faciébaé (at that particular time), im- 
probum /eci/ audacia (at sll times except the particn!ar time mentioned). Cic. Phil. 2, 36, 
99.—4. Deinceps fuit annus quo ego consulatam pefivi ; petébat Catilina mecum. Cic. Cel. 
4, 10 (petivé is complete within the year; but also because the action was crowned with 
success ; ‘I obtained the consulship’. Petébaé is incomplete at the time of Cicero’s 
candidature, but also because Catiline failed to carry the election).— 5. Alins scribébat 
oratidnes quas alii dicerent, ut Q. Pompéjo Rufo (as for instance for Pompejus Rufus), 
quamquam isetiam ipse scripsit eas quibus pro ee est usu. Cic. Brut. 56. 206. (The 
imperfect scribébut represents the action as a professional activity, sce R. 72, No. D.; but 
scripsit, although involving repeated uction is represented as an occasional action.— 
6. M. Scaurus non sepe dicébat, LatIne vero inprimis eleganter est lociitus, Cic. Brut. 
35, 135. (Dicébat expresses habit ; est docutus is in the perfect, because the imperfect lo- 
quebitur might be understood as limiting the action to the occasions when he ‘ dicéat’). 
—%. Dictbat melins quam scripsit Hortensius. Cic. Or. 88. Dicébat is an imperfect of 
habit; scripsil ia not represented as a habit, but asthe judgment of Cicero on the quality 
of Hortensius'’s writings. It is the main predicate, while dicébat has the force of a 
concessive clause. Cicero meant to say: ‘ Hortensius’s wrifings are no good models 
for imitation’. But to soften the haechnede of this criticism, he added that whenever 
Hortensius spoke, he spoke well. From urbanity the excnse is placed before the cen- 
sure. This force of scripsit would be destroyed by scribébat, or by placing dicébat in the 
perfect.— 8. Nec enim Dejotaro cornix canere potuit, recte eum facere aed opuli Ro- 
mini libertatem defendere pariret. Ipse hoc sen(tédat. sicuti sensit. Cic. Div. 37, 78. 
Sentiebat, if not followed by sicudé sensit, on account of its opposition to potuit, would 


1 Auferre, to steal.— ? did not blush ; was not ashamed.— ° to relax.— 4 after the 
battle had once commenced.— ® wae the last to leave.— * ivory chair.— 7 held court 
as well as discussed.— ® bodies of clients.— ® although blind.— !° literally * delayed his 
life’, 7. ¢., kept himself alive.— 1! bird-catching.— 12 by weaving feathers together.— 
13 coverings for his body.— !4 by trade.— !5 made a living.— '° by his delivery.— 17 Crassus 
was more distinguixhed by the substance of his uddresses.— 1® wit.— )® pleasantry.— 
20 was snperior to all.— 2! in the city of Cales.— 22 without fetters.— 23 accompanied.— 
24 under lock.— 25 guarded.— 26 on which be was born, i. ¢., his birthday.— 2? was in- 
volved in, seized with. 
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have an hypothetical force (p. 730, 3) : ‘he would have felt this even without the cawing 
of the crow’). The perfect sensit means here completeness ag reality and actuality (as 
he really and actually felt it). 


gee For the Imperfect in letters see § 589. 


IV. PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


§ 586. The PLUPERFECT gencrally corresponds to the English pluper- 


fect, except in the instances mentioned Oss. 3. 


Oss. 1. The pluperfect is used (a) to denote an action which was complete d-fore the 
time spoken of: Iter (Hannibalis in desceneu de Alpibus) multo quam in ascensu fuerat 
difficilius fuit. Liv. 21, 85; (5) to denote an action which had commenced before the time 
epoken of, but was completed a¢ the time spoken of. Such pluperfects are frequently 
co-ordinated with historical imperfects: Prim&luce et nostri omnes erant (ransportdati. et 
hostiuim acies cernebdtur (before dayireal: i. e., before the time spoken of, the act of ship- 
ping the troops was not yet completed, but it had commenced; at daybreak the act was 
complete). Cses, B. G. 7%, 62; (c) to denote an action, commenced before the time spoken 
of, the effects and consequences of which are stil! lasting at the time spoken of. Such 
pluperfects have the force of periphrastic imperfecta (p. 127, R. 134), with which they are 
peanenty co-ordinated : Huncomnem locum copie Galldrum compleverant et maceriam 
sex in altitudinem pedum preduxerant. Castra opportinie locis erant posita (the place 
was still filled with troops, and the wall still existed at the time spoken of. Zrant po- 
st(a is a periphrastic imperfect). Cres. B. G. 7. 69.— Ita uno tempore et longas navie ves- 
tus compleverat, et onerarias tempestas afflictabat ; Thus the tide had at the same time 
Jjilled the long ships, when the storm was injuring the freight-ships. Cs. B. G. 4, 29 
(estus compleverat has the force of estu compléte erant). — Dum certéamen in unam 
partem hostium oculos averterat, scalis capitur marus ; While the combat had turned 
the looks of the enemy in one direction, the wall was taken by scaling ladders. Liv. 82, 
24 (dum averterat has the force of averterat, et dum aversas tenébat, or rather duin-—-tenct). 


Oss. 2. The ancient grammarians define the plnuperfect as the tense denoting ‘ what 
happened a very long time ago’, and hence Priscian strangely states that in such passa- 

es as * Trojw qui primus ab oris venié (Virg. Ain. 1.1)’, and ‘ cecinét que prima Ainea- 

as (Ib. 8, 340)’, the perfects venié and cecinit have the force of pluperfects. Sometimes, 
indeed, pinperfects occur which seem to be used in accordance with this definition, as: 
‘Iccirco genueram (filium) ut esset qui pro patrid mortem non dubitdret occumbere’. 
Cic. Tusc. 1, 42, 102. But if the definition of the ancient grammarians were correct, a 
very great number of perfects would have the force of pluperfects, and a still greater 
number of pluperfects must be considered as faulty. 


Oss. 3. Sometimes the pluperfect denotes an action happening at the time spoken of. 
By such pluperfects the author prepares the mind of the reader for a later past action 
to be mentioned afterwards; as: Dum elephanii trajictuntur, Hannibal Numidas equi- 
tes ad castra Romfna miserat (this pluperfect refers toa skirmish of the Numidians 
with the Romans, which is reported directly afterwards). Liv. 21,29.— Nam guum inam- 
bularem in xrysto, et essem otidsus domi, M. ad me Brutus ceneral (referring to a converea- 
tion between Cicero and Brutus, narrated afterwards). Cic. Brut. 3, 10. See p. 320, Oss. 1. 
— While the pluperfect thus pregnantly foreshadows a later past action, it may even 
denote an action happening after the time spoken of. completely reversing the logical 
order of time: P. Cornelius cons! triduo fere postguam Hannibal a ripa Rhodani mo- 
vit. quadrito agmine ad castra hostium venerat. Liv. 21, 82. Here an English pluperfsect 
should be used for the Latin perfect movit, and the Latin pluperfect venerat must be ren- 
dered by an Englich precerite, Thus in the following sentence: Jam aliquantum spatii 
ex eo loco ubi pugndtum est, aufugerat. Liv. 1, 25, 8. 

Ons. 4. In the following instances the English pluperfect is expressed by a Latin im- 
perfect: (a) in the case mentioned Rem. 59; (6) sometimes, to denote an action lasting 
without defined limits at some time before the time spoken of, as: Quine nostrérum qui- 
dem finium nobis per nos tuenddrum jus antea dabant (ipst. of dederant), nihil interces- 
sérunt. Liv. 8. 4.— Latin PERFEecTs are used with the force of English pluperfects ; 
(a) after postquam, ubi, simadac, and sometimes after guum (gee p. 659, foll.) : (4) some- 
times in CLAUSES, particularly relative clauses : Cognitis eis rebus quie sunt geste in Cis 
teridre Hispania, bellum parabat. Cres. B. C. 2, 18.— In eAdem causa fuérunt Usipetes, 
qui compluris annos Suevérnm vim sustinuérunt (which had happened before the time 
spoken of). Ib. B. G. 4. 9. See the Ex. quoted p. 307, Oss. 3 (domus que regis Hierdnis Suit). 
Sometimes such perfects occur in principal sentences: Dies haud ita multi inftercessé. 
runt (for intercesserant) quum legati ex Leantinia, presidium orantes, venérunt. Liv. 24, 22. 


’ 
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Oxns. 5. The Englieh preterit corresponds to a Latin pluperfect in many clauses de- 
pendent on imperfecta of contingent action. See R. 65. 


Oss. 6. Frequently pluperfects are followed by clanses with guwm having the force of 
a relative adverb (quo tempore). If inthis instance the action in the clause with guum 
is represented to have immediately followed the action expressed by the pluperfect, 
certain adverbial expressions of time are attached to the pluperfcct, ax viz (scarcely), 
commodum (just), tantum quod (just a moment); Vix prior tumultus conticuerat quum 
Scipio vi majOre urbem agyvredi jubet (scarcely had the tumult subsided). Liv. 26, 45.— 
Commodum ad te mizseram Demeam quum Eros ad me venit (I had just sent Demea to 
you). Cic. Att. 13, 30, 2 (See Ib. 13, 9.1; 13, 19, 1).— TVanturne quod ex Arpinati veneram, 
quum mihi a te litterse reddite sunt (I had just arrived a moment ago from my villa in Ar- 
pInum, when, etc.). Cic. Fam. 7, 23,1. See p. 652, 16, 


Oss. 7%. Sometimes the pluperfects of DEPONENT VERBS take the auxiliary fueram in- 
stead of eram, the same asthe periphrastic pluperfects of the passive (p. 128. R. 136). 
These forms are used (a) to denote actions happening before actions expressed by ordin- 
ary pluperfects, as : Huic Cesar, quod in omnibus bellis singulari ejus oper& fuerat usus, 
majorum locum restituerat ; To him Cvesar had restored the place of his ancestors be~ 
_ cause he had, in alli ware, made use of his special services. a. B. G. 5, 25. (0d) to re- 
present the action as complete in certain particular senses, as: Convenére omnes preter- 
quam qui cedenfes in arcem Romanos perseciti fuerant. Liv. 25, 10, :The form juerant 
intimates that the act of ‘ following’ the fleeing Romans was complete and definite, so 
that they remained in the castle together with the Romans, a fact which would not be 
expressed by perseciti erant. Ina similar way are used ‘leldius fuerat (Liv. 25, 6), and 
JSuerant usi (Ces. B. G. 4, 38). 


Oss. 8. For the use of the pluperfect indicative with hypothetical force, see B. VI. 
p. (ers ror the use of the pluperfect indicative with the force of a ‘ future-pluperfect’ 
see , OBs, 3. 


V. FUTURE TENSES. 


§ 587. Both the future of the present system (‘ FUTURE-PRESENT’ or 
‘FUTURE’ without any addition, § 322, No. 8), and the future of the per- 
fect system (‘ FUTURE-PERFECT ’, § 340), denote actions to happen after the 
speakér’s time, or after the moment of speaking. The future-perfect repre- 
sents a future action as complete (R. 74); the future-present represents an 
action simply as future without distinguishing its completeness or incom- 
pleteness (R. 73). 


Ozns. The views of the ancicnt Latin grammarians on the future-perfect are as vague 
and erroneous as their ideas on the pluperfect (§ 586, Oss. 2). They called this tense the 
‘subjunctive of the future tense’ (Prisc. 8, 10, 55), being led to this erroneous view by 
the Form of the future-perfect, which, except in the firet person singular, is the same ar 
that of the perfect subjunctive. To this similarity in form often corresponds a simil- 
arity in meaning, so that it may sometimes appear doubtful whether such forms (for 
instance, negaveris, dixrerint, etc.) mnst be assigned to the perfect subjunctive, or to the 
future-perfect. See .R. 75, Oss. 1.—Bat nobody now doubts that the form amuvero, etc. is 
an indicative, althongh there are some grammarians who have enriched the langnage with 
a subjunctive of the future-present (amatirus sim), while one or two have introduced 
even a subjunctive of the future-perfect (amnaverim). These evident errors, hardly necd 
refutation.— Modern Latinists and grammarians have given to the future-perfect the 
name of ‘ Futirum eractum,’ or ‘ Butiirum perfectum,’ both terms exactly correspond- 
ing to the nature of this tense, as expressing a future complete action. 


§ 588. The two future tenscs are either (a) ordinary futures (IR. 73, 
74); or (5) potential futures (R. 75); or (c) dependent futures (R. 76). 
Rem. 73. The FUTURE-PRESENT, 4S ORDINARY-FUTURE (7.¢. strictly re- 


ferring to future time), corresponds to the English future tense, both 
with ‘shall’ and ‘will.’ Hence the ordinary future-present is used 
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(1) to represent an action as predicted by the speaker; (2) to represent a 
future action as determined and willed by the speaker (sometimes by 
other persons). 


Oxs. 1. If the future represents an action as predicted by the speaker, it corresponds 
to the English form, with ‘shall’ for the first person, and to the form with ‘ will’ 
for the 2. and 3. persons, as: Solem pre jaculOram multitudine non videbilis...*In 
umbré igitur pugnabimus ;’ You wil! not see the sun for the multitude of missiles... 
‘We shall, then, fight in the shade.’ Cic. Tusc. 1, 42, 101.—Ista lex perferéiur, vult 
enim Cesar; That law will pass, tor Cezar will have it so. Cic. Att. 13, 32,4. (See 
Ex. 1-9.) : 

Oss. 2. If the future represents an action as determined by the epeaker, it corresponds 
to the English future, with ‘ will’ for the first person, and to the future, with ‘shall’ 
for the 2. and 3. perrons, as: Occidar equidem, eed victus non perio, -I shall be killed 
(prediction), but J will not perioh (determination) a vanquished man. Auct. Her. 4, 52, 
_ —Sella tibi evit tamquam hypodidascalo proxima: seguétur pulvinus; You shall have 
the next chair in your quality as sub-teacher; a cushion shaW follow. Cic. Fam. 9, 18, 
4. (i.e. LT wil take care that you have these things.) The first person of the future is 
rendered by ‘shall,’ or ‘should,’ if the action is determined by others than the epeak- 
er: Classibus adversabimur igitur ? ‘Shall’ (should) we, then, oppose the fleets? Cic. 
Att. 10, 8,4. Ex. 8-13. 


Oss. 8. For rendering the English ‘ shall’ in Laws, see R. 75, Oxs. 5. 


Oss. 4. Sometimes the Latin uses a PRESENT tense when in English a future is re- 
quired, namely: 

(a) Otten with verbs expressing a present state, which is to continue till another action 
will take place, especially with verbs of expecting and waiting, as exspectdre, opperiri, 
tenéri, commorari: Rome teneor dum a Dolabelle procuratoribus exizam primam pen- 
ridnem; J shall be kept (shall remain) in Rome till the first payment is due by Dolabella’s 
agents. Cic. Fam. 6, 18, 5.—Itaque exspecto Thessalonice acta Kal. Sext.; Therefore Z 
shall await at Thessalouica what will (may) be done at the first of Sextilis. Ib. Att. 3, 
15,6. This present has the same nature ax the present tense used for states that have 
been lasting fora certain time (R. 42).—But often the juéu7e is used in this instance 
in Latin as it isin English : Dum herus adveniat a foro, opperiar domi; J shall wait at 
home till the master arrives from the forum. Plaut. Poen. 4, 2, 107. See Ex. 14-17. Dum 
(till) referring to future actions in this connection has its predicate either in the fature- 
present or in the present indicative or subjunctive. See Cic. Fam. 16, 10, 1. 

(6) Sometimes, with verbs of going and coming, if either an adverb or a clause dis- 
tinctly shows that a future action is meant, or if the act isto be immediately performed 
(similar to the imperfect in the case of R. 53, Oss, 2). This usaye, however, ix confined 
to colloquial or epistolary style : Beo in sedem Veneris co, I shall go (am going directly) to 
‘the temple of Venus. Plant. Poon. 1,1, 62.—Lentulus hodie apud me (est), cras mane vadit ; 
Lentalus is in my house to-day, he leaves (is going to leave) to-morrow morning. Cic. 
Att. 14, 11, 2.—Evo abeo; vale atque salve! J must go, good bye! Plaut. Curc. 4, 4, 32. 

x. 18. 

(c) Sometimes in clauses with anteguam and priusguam. See R. 76, Oss. 3, c. 


Oxgs. 5. Certain verbs are idiomatically used in the future to increase the force of an 
affirmation, the same as * swearing’ particles. Here belong (a) Moriar si (I will die if; 
I pleage my word that....not); Aforiar si preter te quem reliquum habeo; [ will die 
if I have anyone left but you. Cic. Fam. 9, 15, 2.— (0) Ifa vivam' (as true as I live), used 
parenthetically, as: Sollicitat, ita vivam, me tua valettdo: Upon my life, your health 
makes me uneasy. Cic, Fam. 16, 20,— (c) Amdbo, or amdbo te, us parenthetical sentence, 
which is added both to imperative and interrogative sentences: Cogita, amdbo, 
item nos perhibéri ; Please consider that we are in the same predicament. Plaut. Peen,. 
1, 2, 30.— Soror, parce, amdabo ; Sister, forbear, 7 beseech you / Tb. 1, 2, 89.— Eho, amide, 

uid illo nune properas ? Halioa! Why, for the sake of your love, are you now hurrying 
there? Ib. 1, 2, 54.— Amdo, num hi falso oblectant gaudio nos? Dear me, do they 
amuse us with a false pleasure (hope)? Ib. 5, 4, 101.— Amdbo te, quum dabis posthac 
aliquid donum litterirum, mei memineris; Please remember meif you, hereafter, should 
make any literary gift. Cic. Fam. 15, 17, 4.— Amdbo in this connection literally means 
‘I shail be obliged to you if you do, or if you ted’ what is expressed by the main predi- 


1 Most grammarians consider the expressions moriar si, and ita vivam as present sub- 
unctiver, Both forms have here exactly the same meaning, and in place of * Sic me di amd- 
unt’ the form‘ sic me di ament’ is frequently found; but only * amabo te’ not ‘amem 

te’. 
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cate.— Similaris the force of the expression ‘ Sic me di amdbunt’ (by the love of the 

gods), é. ¢., ‘The gods shail love me ag certainly as what 13 expressed by the main-predi- 

ar is true’: lla me di amabunt, huud proptcrea te rogo ut hoc proferam. Ter. Hec. J, 
» 31, 

1. Hodie apud inferos’ fortasse cenabimus. Cic. Tusc. 1, 42, 101.— 2. Hoc assequé- 
mur et tacendoet latendo?, Ib. Att. 13, 31.3.— 3. Nomen judicum amit/émus ai ad cau- 
sas® judicia jam facta* domo deserémuss. Tb. Clu. 2, 6.— 4. Quid ergo potissimum 
scribam ? Quod velle te puto*, cito me ad te esse venturum. Ib. Fam. 9, 3, 1.—5. Que- 
res fortagsse cur, quum hiec in urbe sint?, non absim, quemadmodum tn. Ib. 9, 2, 2.— 
6. Seditidnis auctdres sanguine /vené® quod admisérunt®. Liv. 28. 29.— 7%. Mihi crede, 
unus annus additus laboribus, mult6rum annorum letitiam?!® nobis afferet!). Cic. Qu. 
Fr. 1, 1, 1.— 8. Quamquam iivIta!? tecaréo}3, animum ego indicam*4 tamen ut illud 
consulam!®, Plaut. Cist. 3,4, 3.—9. In sua terr& cogam pugnare Hannibalem, et Car- 
thigo premium victoris é7it, Liv. 28, 44.— 10. De!® Fadio saciémus studidse quire rogas, 
Cic. Fam 15, 14. 2.— 11. Quare negent Siculi eese te actore!7 ad judicium adfutdrosr, 
ex me non audies. Cic. Div. Cec. 9, 28.— 12. Nostra!® ad diem dictam!® fient. Ib. Fam. 
16,10.— 138. A nobis agentur omnia diligenter. Ib. 1, 5a,8 — 14. Exspecto dum ille 
venit. Ter. Eun. 1, 2, 126.—15. Ego in Arcino opperior dum ista cognosco, Cic. Att. 
10, 8.— 16. Tu istos abdiice intro?°, nos hasce hic prestolabimur?!. Plaut. Poen. 5, 3, 
36.— 17. Opperiar bominem hic ut saliitem??, Ter. Ad. 3, 3, 92.— 18. Ego hos con 
veniam? ; post huc redeo. Ib. 4, 7, 39. 


Rem. 74. The (ordinary) future-perfect in independent sentences is used 
(a) with the force of an Hnglish future-perfect (OBs. 1); (6) with the force 
of an English future-present to represent actions a8 COMPLETE in the fu- 
ture (OBs, 2). 


Oss. 1, While the Fngilicsh future-perfect is rarely used in independent sentences. and 
still more rarely in clauses, the La/in future-perfect most frequently occurs in clauses 
(R. 77), but also (similarly to the English) in independent sentences. But it is rarely used 
With the force of an English future perfect. Where it occure with the meaning of the 
Englieh future-perfect, it is mostly qualified by clauses with dum (while, till), or by 
clauses with si, with priusquam, or by general relative clauses: Yum tu hec leges, ego 
illum fortasee convenero,; Perhaps I shall have met with that man /il/ (before, when) you 
read this letter, Cic. Att. 9,5 — Preclare virero st quid mihi prius acciderit quam hoc 
tantum mali videro ; I shall have lived happily if I die before heey so great a calamity. 
Ib. Mil. 36, 99.— Is bellum cun/fecerit qui Antonium oppresserit ; He who crushes Anto- 
nius, will have fluished the war. Ib. Fam. 11,12, 2. See Rh. 76, OBs. 4 (Ex. 1. 2). 


Oss. 2. Frequently the Latin future-perfect is used with the force of an English fw- 
ture-present, This is the caseif the predicate may be conceived as an act conyele in the 
ture, as: Perpaucis didbus in Pompejinum ; post in hec Puteolana regua renavigdro 
navery few days I shall start for (my) Pompejanum; then Z shall return by eail to 
these Puteolan realms. Cic. Att. 14, 16,1. Here it is not the return-trip, but the return 
itself which is expressed by the futnre-perfect. The future renavigdbo would mean ‘I 
shall be on the return-trip’. (See Ex. 3-9). Thus generally ‘vide7o’ is used with the 
force of ‘I shall see’ (but also vidéso). Videro implies the information derived from 
‘ vidére’ as an accomplished act : Ego istec recte ut flant videro ; [ chall see to this being 
done properly. Ter. Andr. 2, 6. 25. Thus frequently ‘ Sed riderimus’ us a detached sen- 
tence (but we shall see). Cic. Att. 4, 5,3; Ib. 4,6,4, and often. But * Sed videLimus’ Ib. 
10, 4, 11.— Scrupulum abeunti, sed videbimus ; A poser for one that is going away, but 
we shall see (4. e., whether it will be feasible. representing the act as incomplete in the 
fature). Ib, Fin. 4, 28, 80. See Ex.10.11. Hence sometimes future-periects and future- 
presents (both equivalent to Enclish common futures), are co-ordinate if the one de- 
notes a complete act in the above sense, and the other an act withont definite limits ; 
Nusquam facilins hanc miserrimam vitam vel sus/enfdbo, vel abjecero ; Nowhere it will 
be oo ie me either to drag along this most wretched life, or to throw it off. Cic. Att. 
?, 19, 1. x12. 


1JIn the other (lower) world.— 2 by silence and concealment.— § trial.— 4 formed.— 
: ha ad, to bring to (é.¢., if we form our judgments at home before the trial).— 
6 what I believe is your wish, namely that I, etc.— 7 is transpiring.— © expiate with their 
blood.— ® to commit.— 19 happiness for many years.— 1! to give.— 1? with regret-— 
13 to miss.— 14 animum inducere, to take care, to try.—}5 to attend to that matrer.— 
16 ag to Fadiue.— 17 te acldre, when.you are appointed manager of the trial.— }> our 
duty.— !9 at theappointed day.— 2° intro abducere, to take into the house.— 2! to expect, 
to wait for.— 22 to salute him, to pay my respects to him.— 2% gliquem convenire, to see 
eomebody (in order to epeak with him). 
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Oss. 8. Sometimes future-perfects of deponents (but only in clauses) take the auxill- 
ary fuero inatead of evo, the same as peripbrastic future-perfectsa of the passive voice : 
Nunc proficiscémur ad reliqua, ei pauca ante fuerimus a vobis deprecali. Cic.Verr. 2, 3, 5. 

1. Biduum! fueris in vid dum in Cum&num? venis. Cic. Fam. 16, 10, 1.— 2. Si omnes 
occidimus, ego omnibus exitiot fuero. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 4.— 3. Clamor et primus impetus 
castra ceperit. Liv. 25, 38.— 4. Atque hoc idem in amfci re® aut periculo secertt. Cic. 

Off. 1, 43, 154.— 5. Quis “bE prea illud concesserit preter Pyrrhodnem? Ib. Fin. 4, 

18, 48.— 6. Respirdro® si te videro. Ib. Att. 2, 24, 5.— %. Multum ad ea que querimus7 

explanatio tua profeceril®. Ib. Fin. 3, 4.— 8. Isto pretio nos® tuas?® facile seceris. 

Plaut. Pen. 5, 4, 62.— 9. Si pergix, abiero. Ter. Ad. 1, 2, 47.— 10. Quiesce!!, istanc 

rem ego recte videro. Ib. Merc. 2, 3, 111.— 11. Que fuerit causa mox videro. Cic. Fin. 

1, 10.—12. Que quum magna ipsi habebimus!2, tum dempserimus)® hostibus multo 

majora. Liv. 26, 43. 

Rem. %5. The future (both present and perfect) is called POTENTIAL if 
not a future ime, but particular conceptions of the speaker in regard to 
the predicate are expressed in the form of a future. The future is thus 
used 1) with the force of an IMPERATIVE (Oss. 1); 2) to represent the 
predicate as a CONCLUSION of the speaker from premises given or under- 
stood (Oss. 2. 4); 3) to designate the predicate as a RULE or LAW estab- 
lished by the speaker (Oss. 5); 4) to designate the predicate as an OPIN- 
Ion of the speaker (Oss. 6); 5) in verbs of saying and uttering as a modest 
form of the assertion (OBs. 7). The future-perfect is not used with po- 
tential force, except (@) a8 a8 DEPENDENT future (R. 76), (6) when it has the 
force of an imperative (Oss. 1). In all other instances of potential fu- 
tures generally the futwre-present is employed. 


Oss.-1. Both future tenses are used with the force of IMPERATIVES, being rendered 
by English imperatives: In omnibus rebus quid tantis honoribus debeas cogitabis » Con- 
sider in all things what you are owing to such honors. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 10. Vos, mili- 
tes, eos quorum vos modo arma texérunt, patrones salutabitis ; You, soldiers saéute (will 
salute) those whoge arms have protected you just now, as patrona. Liv. 22, 29.— Quare 
nihil properaris ; Therefore be not in any harry. Ib. Fam. 16, 3, 2.— In ‘met memineris’ 
(remember me), Cic. Fam. 15, 7, 4, memineris may be taken for a subjunctive (perfect, 
with the signification of a present), or for a future. But also the future-perfects 
with imperative force of other verbs may generally be taken for perfect subjunctives. See 
§ 594.— Kx. 1-5. 


Ogs. 2, The Latin likes to employ the form of the fature-present in argumentative dia- 
course to represent the predicate as a CONCLUSION from.premises given or understood, or 
as a statement dependent on a SUPPOSITION made or understood by the author. In English 
such futures are sometimes rendered by a future with ‘will’, bnt more frequently b 
presents or some form of the potential (can, must, would): Aderit igitura sapiente zeri- 
tido; Hence grief wi] not dwell within the wise (cannot dwell, does not dwell). Cic. 
Tusc. 8, 8, 18.— Num igitur ignobilitas et humilitas sapientem bedtum esse prohibédit ? 
Can (will, would) therefore a low and humble station of life hinder the wise from being 
happy ? Ib. 5, 36, 103.— Si considerfre volumus que sit in natdra hominis excellentia, 
inielligémus quam sit turpe delicate ac molliter vivere ; If we would perceive (if we are 
not blind to) the excellence in man’s nature, we must comprehend the disgrace of a lux- 
urious and effeminate life. Ib. Off. 1, 30, 106.— Frequently such futures dependent on 
suppositions (expressed or understood) are rendered by an English hypothetical period 
with ‘would’ or ‘should’: Side re militéri huic dicendum erit Sulpicio, gu@ret a C. 
Mario ; If (for instance) Sulpicius should have to speak on military subjects, he wowd 
apply to C. Marius. Cic. Or. J, 15, 66.— Quamobrem ei quis universam oratodris vim de- 
fintre vult, is evi¢ oritor mead sententiaé qui, etc. ; If, therefore, any one would define the 
ideal of an orator, J should say that he ia an orator who, etc. Cic. Or. 1, 15, 64. (Here 
the future erit has the force of dicam eum esse).—Aristoteles istud non dabit. quippe 
qui. etc. ; Aristotle would not. concede this, since, etc. Ib. Fin. 4, 18, 49. (Here we sup- 
ply ‘ st eum quesieris.’)— See Ex. 6-9. 


1 Two days.— 2 my villa near Cumse.— 3 to perish.— ‘4 abstract dative : rnin.— 5 affair. 
— 6 to take breath again, to be relieved.— 7 ad eaque querimus, for our purpose.— § to 
contribute, to aid.— ® us (female slaves).— !° thy property.— !! be qniet.— }2 while those 
things which we shall have, are great.-- !5 to take away from. 
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Oss. 8. In all instances of potential futures the verbs expressing possibility, volition, 
and necessity, namely posse, velle, debére, oportet, necesse est, and the predicative gerun- 
dials, are frequently placed in the future with a potential force which is already con- 
tained in the verb itself. Such fnture predicates are generally rendered by some of the 
forms of the English potential: Siigitur (talis vir) non poferi¢ bella gerere, etc., illa tamen 
prestére debébit que erunt in ipsins potestate ; If, therefore, euch a man cannot conduct 
wars, etc., he must certainly (is certainly bound) to perform those duties which are in 
his power. Cic. Off. 1, 83, 121.— Quid autem dici poterié si turpitudinem nun ipsam per 
se fugiendam esse statuémus? But what can be said if we assume that turpitude is 
not detestable in itself? Ib. Fin. 8, 11, 38.— Ne respublica qnidem hec pro se surcipi 
volet ; Not even the State wowd have such things done for it. Ib. Off. 1, 45, 159.— Et qui- 
dem hanc totam copiam jam Lucullo nostro notam esse oportébit ; This whole treaeure, 
via eee have been known already to our friend Lucullus, Ib. Fin. 3, 2,8. See Ex. 10-13. 


Oss. 4. Two particular forms of conclusions are very frequently expressed by poten- 
tial futures, namely 1) the sYLLoGIsM ; 2) the DEDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

A. In syLLogisms the present tense, or necesse est with a clanse, may also be need in 
place of a future. In English we use (besides the present) the potential with ‘must’ 
or the future with ‘will’: (Mason Premise) Numquam sapiens est perturbitua ; (MINOR 
PREMISE) at segritfido perturbatio est animi; (CONCLUSION) semper igitur egritudine 
sapiens vacdabit (or vacat, or sapientem vacdre necesse est) ; A wise man is never disturbed 
in his mind; but grief is a disturbance of the mind; hence a wise man must (will) 
always be free from grief. Cic, Tusc. 3, 7, 15. See Ex. 14. 


B. The DEDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM is either clothed in the form of a clause with si, the 
principal sentence with the potential future containing the conclusion represented as 
false or absurd ; or in the form of an indepeident sentence as premise, and a question witha 
potential fature as conclusion. Such questions are always without interrogative par- 
ticles. Both forms are usually eeadered by a hypothetical period: St nihil (a sapienti& 
confiviétur) nisi corpus, summa bona erwné illa, valetfido, vacuitas doldris, palcritido, 
cetera ; If wisdom had only to deal with corporeal things, the highest goods would be 
health, freedom from pain, beauty, and the like. Cic. Fin. 4, 18, 35.— Timor igitur ab his 
fet potuit repellere, ratio ab sapienti viro non polertt? Jf fear was power- 
ful enough to repel grief from there men, should not (must not) reason have the power 
to repel it from the wise? (or: Fear had the power to repel, etc., and reason should not, 
etc. ¥) Cic. Tuse. 3, 27, 66. See Ex. 15. 16. The premises attached to such questions may 
also precede in the form of a relative clause, the interrogative sentence containing the 
antecedent: Cujus candelabri fulgOre illustrari Jovis templum oportébat, id apud istum 
iu ejusmodi conviviis constituétur 2 A chandelier by whose lustre Jove’s temple ought 
to have been illuminated, shovid be used in such kind of banquets by such a man? Cic. 
Verr, 2, 4, 32.— Sometimes the clause with si is understood, as: Quo quidem modo (i. e. si 
hoc ita erit) nec duces ervné utiles, nec magistratus, nec medicina, nec denique ipsa 
eapientia ; In that way neither generals would be of any use, nor magistrates, nor the 
healing art, nor even wisdom itself. Quint. 2, 16, 5. 


Oss. 5. Ruts and Laws laid down by the speaker are expressed 1) by the second form 
of the imperative ; 2) by the subjunctive present; 3) by gerundials; 4) by debére or 
oportet (not necésse or opus est); 5) by the future-present ; 6) by the present tense if the 
existing law is merely repeated. 


A. THE SECOND FORM OF THE IMPERATIVE is used in the predicate containing the in- 
junction, if the law itself is the speaker (corresponding to the English acta But 
this form is limited to the laws in the strict sense of the word, for instance to the laws of 
the XII Tables, and those laws which were constitutionally given by the people in the 
comitia centuriata. The pretorian law, the ordinances of the emperors, and the respon- 
ses of the jurists were given in FUTUREs (the twodatter also in present subjunctives) : 
Si intestatus moritur cui suus heres nec sit, agn&tus proximus familiam habéio , If a per- 
son having no heir under paternal power die without a will. the next in kin ofthe male 
line shall have the estate. XII Tab. No. 5.— Lege Aquilia cavétur : Qui servum aliénum 
occiderit, quanti in eo anno plurimi fuit, tantum ses dare domino damnas esto ; Who 
‘shall have’ killed another pergson’s slave, shall be bound to pay such damage to the 
master as ‘shall be’ equal to the highest value (of the slave) in that year. Gaj. Dig. 9, 
2, 2. See the law de vere sacroin Liv. 22, 10.— Ait preetor : Quod metus causd gestam 

_erit, ratum non hadébo ; The pretor says; What ‘shall be’ transacted under compulsion, 
I shali not hold valid. Ulp. Dig. 4, 2, 1. 

B. Rules and laws referring to arts and scrENce in the brief style of compends are 
frequently given in the second form of the imperative (2. or 3. pers.), interchanging with 
the other (cine mentioned above : Foenum ubi tempus erit secafo, cavetdgue ne sero se- 
ces; Cut the hay as soon as it is time, and donot cut too late. Cato R. R. 53, But in 
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classical language the most usual form of rules is the future, whether the rule is declara- 
tive or prescriptive (i.é. containing an injunction or precept that or how something 
should be done); the former interchanging frequently with subjunctive presents, and 
the latter with the forms mentioned No. 2, 3.4. The future of prescriptive rules is ren- 
dered by ‘should’ or ‘must’; that of declarative rules by the present or the potential 
with ‘may’ or ‘can’. (DECLARATIVE) : Hec et ad improbatiOnem, et ad interrogatio- 
nem testinm pertinébunt ; This és also true of (refera to) the rebuttal of the testimony, 
and of the examination of witnesses. Auct. Her. 2, 6, 9.— Hac omnia tribus rebus azse- 
qui polerimite, arte, imitatidne, exercitatidne; All this we muy (can) acquire iu three 
ways, by art, ‘by imitation, and by practice. lb. 1, 3, 3.— (PREscCRIPTIVE): Quod vitium 
effuyere qui volet, adhibédit ad considerandas res et tempus et diligentiam ; Whoever 
wishes to avoid this fault (in order to avoid this fault, we) must apaly both time and 
diligence to the treatment of his subject. Cic. Off. 1, 6, 18.— Primum considerdit accu- 
eitor num quando simile quid fecerit (reue); First the accused should inquire (look) 
whether the accused has done anything similar before. Auct. Her, 2. 8. 5.— Reperta ju- 
dicatidne omnem ratidnem totfus oratidnis eo conferri oportebit ; After judgment, the 
whole pleading should be directed towards it. Ib. 1, 6, 26. [The {injunction in this sen- 
tence may be thua changed : ratidnem conferri oportet ; ratio conferri debet or debébit ; 
ratio conferenda est or erit ; ratio conferétur, ratio conferdiur.] It should be noticed 
that the Enclish ‘should’ in this sense cannot be expressed by an imperfect subjunctive, 
except in oblique clauses. See R. 85, Oss. 8, ¢. Ex. 17-19. 

C. The English future with ‘ will’ sometimes denotes an odjective rule, ¢. e. a rnle 
established by the person spoken of, for instance by habit or repeated action, as ‘ Kings will 
do as they please.” This form which closely corresponds to the ‘would’ of repeated 
past action ( R. 54, Ons. 8) is generally expressed by solére ; but sometimes by the future 
(in certain connections only), as, Poéte quid quemque deceat, ex persOn& judicdbunt, 
nobis autem persdnam imposuit ipsa natfira ; The (dramatic) poets will judge from the 
requirements of the part (role) as to what is proper for the person ; but to us (philoso- 
pe) nature herself has dictated that part. Cic. Off. 1, 28, 97.— Alii ruranm eisdem a 
principiis omne officium ad voluptatem referent ; Others again, from the eame principles, 
will refer every duty to pleasure. Ib. Fin. 5, 7, 19.— Aliquando malus homo @icet sic ut 
nihil sit requirendum ; Sometimes a bad man will speak so that no fault can be found. 
Quint. 2, 20, 10. See Ex. 20. 21. 


Oss. 6. Assertions advanced by the speaker as his own OPINIONS or VIEWS are fre- 
qnently placed in the future to distinguish them from general truths and statements 
universally acknowledged, which are placed in the present. Such futures are either ren- 
dered by a future with * will’ or by the present potential : Infirma evié ejus defensio qni 
negiabit ee fecisse quod cogerétur (una lege) Eile altera lex permitteret ; A defence must 
be considered as weak, by which the accused acknowledges to have disobeyed a compul- 
sory law, and to have acted upon another law merely perm ery. Auct. Her. 2, 10, 15.— 
Fatebuntur Stoici hec omnia dicta esse preclire; The Stoics will (unquestionably) ac- 
knowledge all this to be well said. Cic. Fin. 4, 8, 19.— Sed certe in bonis enumerdbis 
amicos Bat you wid, surely, count friends among the ‘ blessings.’ Ib. 5, 27,81. Ex. 22, 23, 

Oss. %. Often verbs of saYING by which the speaker introduces a statement, advice, 
or other assertion of his own, are placed in the future for the sake of politeness, and to 
avoid the harsher and more direct form of the present tense. Such tutures, where we 
‘may supply a clause like ‘If you permit’, correspond to our potential with * would’: 
Tantum te admonébo, si illi absenti saldtem dederis, presentibus his omnibus te datt- 
rum ; Zwould only remind you, if vou are going to pardon him in his absence, to do it 
‘in the presence of this whole audience. Cic. Lig. 12, 38.— Tamen audébo te ab hac Aca- 
demia nova ad illum veterem vocire ; However J would beg to recall you from this New 
Academy to the Old one. Ib. Fin. 5, 3, 7. Ex. 24. 25. 

1. Scribes, et quidem confestim!.Cic. Att. 13, 33, 1.— 2. Facies me certidrem de Tdi- 
bus. Ib. 13, 33, 4.— 3. Mihi, sicundé? potes, evwes qui decem Icvati Mummio fuerint. 
Ib. 13, 30, 3.— 4. In ceteris subveniest si me herentem® vidtbis. Th. Fin. 3, 4. 16.— 
5. Principio’ amtco filinm restituevis. Ter. Andr. 3, 3. 38 — 6. Si subitam?7 et fortuitam’ 
oratiOnem® commentatio et cogitatio!® facile vincit!!, hance ipsam profecto assidua et 
diligens ecriptdra!? superatit, Cic. Or, 1, 33, 150.— 7. Num igitur negatitur deformem 
Pyrrhi pacem!3 cecus ille Appius dicendi viribus diremisse!4? Quint. 2, 16, 7.— 


1 And quickly, too.— ? = sé cunde (if you can from any place, é.ée. anywhere). See 
p. 217, Ons. 3, and R. 5, No. 4, a.— 3 dig out. make ont, find ont.— * come to my aid.— 
stopping (sticking).— ® before all other things, firet of all_— 7 extempore.— 8 unpre- 
pared.— 9 address.— 19 commentatio ef cogitatio, a prepared and studied discourse.— 
1 surpasses, excela.— 12 a carefully and diligently prepared paper.—- 13 deformis pax, the 
transactions of an ignominious peace.— !4 to break up. 
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8. Seguttur igitur heita vita virttem vel ad supplicinm!, cumque e& descendet? in 
taurum’, nec eam minis blandimentisve corrupta desereé. Cic. Tusc. 5, 31, 87.— 
9. Honestum‘ ergo si solum_ est bonum, quid Aavédis® preterea quod sequare™? 
Ib, Fin, 3, 4, 14.— 10. Tertium® nisi tencbimus?, nihil oratdri in quo magnus esse possit 
relinquémus'®, Ib. Or. 1, 15, 68.— 11. Jam aut Callipho aut Dioddrus quomodo poferunt 
tibi istud concedere? Ib. 4, 18, 50.— 12. Si virtus ee reliquis rebus, be&tns esse 
poterit virtite un& preditus!!. Ib. 4, 18, 51.— 13. Hoc te diligentissime percipere et 
memivisse volam. Ib. Fam. 11, 7, 2.— 14. Quarum artium?!? summe!3 crescere possunt, 
eirum etiam coutraridrum!4 summa poterit augéri; ad virtitis autem summam acce- 
dere!5 nihil potest: ne vitia quidem igitur crescere poterunt. Ib. Fin. 4, 24, 67.— 
15. Ergo histrio!® hoc vidédit in scen&’7 : non vidédit sapiens vir in vit& ? Ib. Off. 1, 
31, 114.— 16. Ergo in bestiis erunt secréta!® a voluptate qneedam simulacra?® virtitum : 
in ipsia hominibus virtus nisi?® volupt&tis caus& nulla ervit ? Ib. Fin. 2, 33, 110.— 
17. Omne principium?! rei totfus que agétur?? significationem?’ habére debzbit. Ib. 
Or. 2, 79, 320.— 18. Defensor impnisidnem?* aut nullam fuisse dicet, aut, si fuisse con- 
cédit, exfenudadbit, et parvulam?® quamdam fuisse demonstrdbdit, aut non ex e& solére 

~ hujusmodi facta nasci2® docébit. Ib. Inv. 2, 8, 25.— 19. Suspicidnes*? et ex testimonio 
et ex rumOre duci?® oportédit. Ib. 2, 14, 46.— 20. Vulgiris?® or&tor, si in dicendo erit 
exercitatus®°, hac ipsa exercitatidne istos (oratdres) verberdbit®!, neque se ab eis con- 
temni ac despici sine¢. Ib. Or. 3, 21, 79.— 21. Gravis et fortis civis et in republic& dig- 
nns principatu, seditidnes ac bella civilia fugiel3? atque oderit, tradetque se totum 
reipublice, totamqne eam sic fuebiturss ut omnibus consulat*4, Ib. Off. 1, 25, 86.— 22. Is 
demum vir erit cujus animum neque prospera furtina’® efferet3®, nec adversa3? infrin- 
get88, Liv. 45, 8.— 23. Ac me& quidem sententia nemo poteriét esse omni laude cnmnls- 
tus’® orfitor nisi erit omninum rerum magnarum atque artium scientiam*® conseciitns*!. 
Cic. Or. 1, 6, 20.— 24. Piso. Exspecto quid ad id quod querébam respondeas, CIcERO. 
Respondébo me non queerere hoc tempore quid virtus efficere possit. Ib. Fin. 5, 27, 79. 
— 25. Quare hanc oratoriam facultatem in eo genere ponémus‘? ut eam civilis scien- 
tize43 partem‘4* esse dicimus. Ib. Inv. 1, 5, 6. 


Rem. 76. If the time of the predicate in a clause is determined by a 
future time given in the principal sentence, the predicate of the clause is 
generally placed in one of the two future tenses. Such futures are called 
‘DEPENDENT FUTURES,’ and are usually rendered by English PRESENTS 
(indicative or subjunctive), as: 


Profecto nihil accipiam injuriz si tu aderis ; I, surely, shall not euffer any wrong if 
you are (be) present. Cic. Att. 5, 18, 3.—Ex isto morbo convalesces, sive adhibueris me- 
dicum, sive non adhibueris ; From that disease you will recover, whether you employ 
a physician or not. Ib. Div. 2, 13.—Ob hanc rem tibi reddam operam uhbi voles, nbi jus- 
seris ; For this favor I will return you my services wherever you choose, wherever you 
require [them]. Plaut. Peen. 4, 2, 31. 


Oss. 1. As to the question, which of the two future tenses is to be nsed in the princi- 
pal sentence, and in the clause, four combinations occur: (a) Both predicates may be 
in the future-present ; (6) both predicates may be in the future-perfect ; (c) the principal 
predicate may be a future-present, and the dependent predicate a future-perfect ; (d) the 
principal predicate may be a future-perfect, and the dependent predicate a future-present. 

The first and second combinations are used if the two actions are represented as co- 


1 Scaffold.— ? enter.— 3 the brass steer of Phalaris (in which, after it was heated. the con- 
demned person was burned).— ¢ honesty.— 5 if... were.— ® would you have.— 7 quod se- 
quare, to follow.— § the third point.— ® retain.— 1° we would leave.— !! praditus etc., 
a person having nothing but virtue.— 12 quality.— 75 summa, amount, intensity.— 14 con- 
trarium, the contrary.— 15 to be added.— ?6 a stage-player.— 17 stage.— 18 secréia a, 
different from.— !*° images, likenesses.— 2° vircus nulla nisi, no virtue except.— 2! pre- 
face, introduction.— 22 the whole subject to be treated.— 23 intimation.-- 24 the motive 
(of the criminal in committing the crime).— 25 parvrulam quamdam, avery weak one. 
— 26 that such actions are not usually begotten from it (the motive).— 27 grounds for 
suspicion.— 28 be taken, be derived.— 2° commonplace.— °° if he has practice in a a 
ing.— 8! to whip, to pnnish.— 32 detest.— $3 administer, govern. — 34 so as to conault the 
interests, to provide for the interests.— 85 prosnera fortina, prosperity.— °° to elate. 
— 37 adversity.— 38 crush.— °° literally : heaped with all praise, é e. accomplished in 
every respect, an orator of the highest order.— 4° omnium rerum magndrum aique artium 
scientia, a knowledge of ali great things and arts, é. e. every important fleld of knowl- 
edge.— 4! to acquire.— 42 faculidtem in eo genere ponémus ul dicdmus, I would class 
the oratorial art as, etc.— 49 social science.— 44 a branca. 
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incident, or paraliel in their temporal relations (Oss. 2). The third form is used if the 
dependent future is represented as preceding the action of the principal predicate (Oss. 
3). The fourth form is rare, being used if the action of the principal preaicate precedes 
that of the clause (see Rem. 74, OBs. 1). Dependent futures are used both as ordinary 
aud as potential futures. j 


Oss, 2. In the first two combinations (equality of both tenses in the case of coincident 
action), both predicates may be placed in the future-perfect, if this tense may be used 
according to R. 74, Oss. 2, as: Satis te matfire videro si plane confirmatum videro ; I 
shall see you early enough, if J see you fully recovered. Cic. Fam. 10, 4,1. (Ex. 1.) Both 
tenses generally are future-perfects, if both predicates refer only to one action, which, in 
the clause, is designated as such, while the principal predicate expresses the import and 
inner force of the action (see R. 69), as: Per mihi) po Jeceris si in hoc tam diligens 
Jueris quam soles; You wil! oblige me very much if, in this mattcr, you are as careful as 
you are wont (by being as careful, etc.). Cic. Att. 1, 20,7. But: Itaque sapienter 
Jacies si te in istam pacificatidnem non interpdnes ; Hence you will act prudently if you 
do not mix with this peacemaking business. Ib. Fam. 10, 27, 2. See Ex. 2-6.—In all 
Other instances both predicates are future-presents, which, in the case of potential fu 
tures, is almost alwaya the care: Quod videbilur rectum esse, curdbo ; I shall do what 
is right in my view. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 4, 5.—Tu quod voles facies ; Do what you like. Ib.— 
Minus id proderit in ediscendis que oratidnis perpetuse erunt ; This will less avail 
in memorizing passages belonging to connected discourse. Quint. 11, 2, 24.—Si genus 
cause dubium habebimus, a benevolentia principium constituémus ; If we have a case be- 
longing to the dubious kinds, we should base our introduction on the good will (of the 
judges). Auct. Her. 1, 4. 6.—In clauses with dum = as long as, both predicates are al- 
ways future-presents: Dabitura me argentnm dum erit commodnum ; Money will be 
given by me as long as it is convenient. Ter. Ad. 1, 2,38. See Ex. 7-12. 


Oss. 3. The third combination (Oss. 1), when the action of the clanse is represented 
as preceding that of the principal sentence, is analogous to the two instances when per- 
fects are dependent on presents (R. 43), and when pluperfects are dependent. on imperfects 
(see Rem. 6, OBs. 4. 5). Future-perfects thus dependent on future-presents are either ren- 
dered by English presents, or by English /uture-presents, or by English perfects (rarely 
by future-perfects). The most usual forms of such clauses are the following : 

(a) Conditional clauses with st - Hoc assequar profecto 87 institita perfecero ; I shall 
certainly gain this point if I accomplish my work. Cic. Div. 2, 2. 6.— Nec omnis avari- 
tias, si seeque avaritias esse dixerimus, seguétur ut ctiam sequas esse dicimus; Nor does 
lt Necibed that we should call all kinds of avarice equal (to each other) if we equally 

¢ them ‘avarice.’ Ib, Fin. 4, 27, 75. 

(6) Temporal clauses with quum, ubi, simidac, etc.: Egoin EptIrum proficiscar quum | 
ponermm diérum nuntios excepero,; 1 will depart for Epirus, after receiving (when I 

ave received, when I shall have received) the tidings of the firet days (intelligence of 
what has been transacted in the first days). Cic. Att. 3, 23, 5.— Mfugiet ex urbe ubi crunt 
ee noe ; He will flee from the city as soon as the marriage is accomplished. Plaut. 
Trin, 2, 4, : . ? 

(c) Temporal clauses with anteguam and priusquam : Neque prius quam debellavero 
absistam ; Nor will I desist before I have (shall have) finished the war. Liv. 44, 39.— 
Scribam ad Antonium, sed non anteguam te videro ; I will write to Antonius, but not 
before I have seen you. Cic. Fam. 16, 23, 2. 


(da) Comparative clauses with ut; Ut sementem feceris ita metes ; As you sow, £0 
will be your harvest. Cic. Or. 2, 65, 261.— Generally, however, comparative clauses re- 
quire both predicates to be in the same tense; Animam relinguam potius quam illas 
ane y Rather than deseri these, 7 will lose my life. Ter. Ad. 3, 4, 52. (See Ex. 5. 

(e) RELATIVE clauses with gui, guicungue, quidquid, etc. : tar eo portn quam pri- 
mum videro ; 1 will make the first port that offers (which I shall see). Cic. Att. 7, 7, 4. 
— Quoguo modo nos gesserimus, fiet tamen illud quod futurum est; In whatever way 
we may aci, that which iz to be, will happen. Ib. Div. 2, 8, 21. See Ex. 18-24, 

Oss. 4. English clauses with ‘before’ referring to the future, take the following gram- 
matical forms in Latin (the action which shall be done first before the other action is 
performed, being designated by ‘ Action A’, and the action which is to be done after the 
first, by * Action B’): 

(a) ‘Action A’ may be made thc principal predicate, and ‘ Action B’ the predicate of 
the clause. If, in this instance, both predicates have the same subject, ‘ action A’ is 
placed in the future-present, the clause being introduced by anteguam or priusquam 
with its predicate in the present indicative, or subjunctive (p. 668): Antequam de 
accugatione ipsa dico (B), de accusatdrum spe pauca dicam.(A); Before speaking of the 
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charees, J will make some few remarks about the hope of the accusers. Cic. Dej. 2, 7.— 
Anteguam de republica dicam (B), exponam breviter consilium profectiOnia mes (A) ; 
Before I speak of the republic, I will briefly explain the motive of my departure. Cic. 
Phil. 1, 1.— See Ex. 25, 26.--If the subjects of the two predicates are different, both predi- 
cates are generally placed in the future-perfect, the principal predicate being rendered 
by an English future-perfect: Hic prius se indicdrit quam ego argentum confecero ; He 
will have declared his views before I have made up the money. Plaut. Pen.—See Cic. 
Mil. 36. 99 (R. 74, Ons. 1). 

(6) * Action B’ may be made the principal predicate, and ‘ action A’ the predicate of 
the clanse. In this instance the clause is either introduced by si prius (after first) with 
a future-perfect, or by antequam (prinsquam) with a future-perfect ; the principal predi- 
cate being a futnre-present. In the latter inetance the principal sentence must always 
be negative: Dicémus hoc, si prius eis de rebus que virtdti propidres sunt, direrimus ; 
We will say this, after first speaking on those things which are more clouse:y allied to 
virtue, Cic. Off. 2, 6, 22. See the Ex. Oss. 3 \c). 


Oss. 5. The principal predicates to which dependent futures are attached, are not 
always grammatical futures, but may be in any tense which virtually means tature time. 
Hence the principal predicates of dependent futures may be 


(a) IMPERATIVES of the sEconD form: Si me assequi potueris, aut sicnbi nactue eris, ° 
ut tibi videbitur, sepelito. Cic. Tusc. 1, 48, 103.— Quee cum populo queque in patribus 
agentur, modica sunto, The affairs which shall be transacted by the peuple and by the 
senate shall be of a moderate amount. Ib. Leg. 3, 4. 

(6) IMPERATIVES of the First form: Quum tog& signnm dedero, tum mihi undique tur- 
bam invadite, ac sternite omnia ferro; As soon as J give the signal with my toga, rush 
from all directions on the crowd, and s¢trixe all with the sword. Liv. 24, 38. 

(c) SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENTS With imperative force: Que si longior fuerté oratio com 
magnitudine utilitatis comparétur ; If thie discourse should seem too long, let it be com- 
pared with the range of its usefulness. Cic. Off. 2. 6, 20.— Hanc similitudinem qui asgse- 
qui volet, ecribendo maxime persegudtur ¢ Who wishes to attain to this likeness, should 
pursue (this aim) chiefly by writing. Ib. or. 2, 23, 96. 

(2) GERUNDIAL PRESENTS; Quod si acciderit, facienda morum mutatio est, If this 
happens, there should be a change of habits. Cic. Off. 1, 31, 120. 

(¢) PRESENTS OF POTENTIAL VERBS: Quas litteras antequam te videro, attingere non 
possum, Cic. Fam. 16, 14, 1.— Ludo uti illo quidem dicef, sed tum quum gravioribus se- 
riisque rebus satia fecerimus. Ib. Off. 1, 29, 103. 

(7) PERFEcTS implying} future : Sinautem minus invenero quod placeat, decrévi habi- 
tire apud te ; But if (in the case that) I should not find what I like, I have made up my 
miud to live with you (i. e. Z wild live with you). Cic. Fam. 9, 15, 5.— Si Brutus conser- 
vatus erit, vicimua. Ib. Fam. 12, 6. (See p. 303, OBs. 2, and compare with Cic. Att. 7, 15, 
3: Vicerit enim Ceear si consul factus erit.) 


Sometimes an adjective, implying a clause with a future predicate, takes the place of 
the principal sentence: Pompé)jus bellum comparat necessarium, suis tamen civibus 
exitidlem (i.e. quod exitiale evil) si vicerit, calamitdsum etiamsi vicerit. Cic. Att. 10, 


e 


Ons. 6. In place of a dependent future, not rarely presents are used, both with the 
force of a future-present and of a future-perfect, as: Quibus si adversdmur ( = adverga- 
bimur), ordinem de nobis optime meritum a nobis dijungémus. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 11.— 
Moriére virgis nisi signum ¢raditur (traditum erit). Ib. Verr. 4, 39. 


Sometimes, instead of a clause with s and a future perfect, the form of an imperative 
sentence is used, the apodosis taking either the form of a future-prezent, or of a future- 

erfect : Age nunc extrue animo altitudinem virtitum (i. e. si extruxeris) : Jam non du- 

(ibis quin eOram compotes homines semper sint beati. Cic. Fin. 5, 24, 70.— Tolle hanc 

eponen e. si sustuleris) luctum sustulerizs. Ib. Tusc. 1,13. See Ib. Att. 5, 1. Ter. 
Ad. 4, 1, 2% 

Oss. %. If the time of predicates dependent on future-predicates is not determined by 
the latter, the dependent predicate may be in any tenze required by the sense: Multnm 
ae sar querimus: (4. €. what we are now considering) explanatio tua profecerit. Cic. 

n. 3, 4. 

Oss. 8. Sometimes future actions are conceived to precede actions expressed by future- 
perfects. Insuch inetances the PLUPERFECT is uaed with the force of a future-pluperfect, 
as: Hec qui audierit, discédet nihilo firmior ad doldrem ferendam quain veneral (which 
would be venerit but for the future-perfect audierit). Cic. Fin. 4, 19,52.— Rarely PERFECTS 
are used with the force of future-perfects : Volet secundum eam natiram que postea el 
adjuncta est ( = adjuncta ertt) vivere. Cic. Fin. 5, 14, 40. 
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1. Hee comitiasi gratuita fveriné!, plus unus Cato potueriZ? quam omnes leges omnesque 
judices. Cic. Qu. Fr.2, 15, 4.—2. Quod valetudini tuz maxime condficet si fecevis?, maxime 
obtemperaris voluntaiti mez. 1b. Fam, 16, 1, 2.— 3. Non tantaum ad id quod jam habére 
Poe si preelio viceris4, glories adjeceris, quantum ademeris si quid adversi eveniat. 

iv. 30,30.— 4. Si judicaveritis xine dolo malo® pore hominem occIdi7, omnibus 
facinordsis§ eandem licentiam permiseritis®. Cic. Fragm. Tull. 3.— 5. Optime antem 
societas hominum conjunctidque!® servabitur! si, ut quisque erté conjunctissimus, ita 
in cum benignitatis plurimum con ferétur'2, Tb. Off. 1, 16, 50.— 6. Id facillime facies si 
me omnibus rebus quas dices et facies interesse!3 puédbis. 13. Qu. Fr. 1.1. 16.— 
%. Hrit enim mecum ai tecum evié. Ib. Fin, 5, 28, 86.— 8. Cetera, quotiescunque voléiis, 
vobis parata erunt. Ib. Tusc. 3, 34, 84.— 9. Heec si et ages!4 et seniies, tum eris non modo 
consul, sed magnus etiam consul. Ib. Fam. 10, 6. 3.— 10. Probabilis!® evté narratio!® si 
personis, ei temporibus, si locis ea que narrabuntur, consentient!”. Ib. Phrt. Or. 9, 
32.— 11. Hoc, dum ertmus in terra, evit coelesti Vitee simile. Ib. Tusc. 1, 81.— 12. Num- 

uam, dum ego adero, hic te tanget. Ter. Ad. 2, 1, 3.— 13. Plura scribam si plus otii 

abuero. Cic. Fam. 10, 28, 3.— 14. De co dicere poterimus si ex quibus partibus jns!8 
constet!® cognorerimus?®, Auct. Her. 2, 13, 19.— 15. Nemo me vestrum, quum hinc 
excessero™|, sequéfur, Cic. Tusc. 1. 43, 103.— 16. Me ista sapientia, simu/atque ad eam 
confugero??, in libertatem vindicadbit?3. Ib. Or. 2. 33. 145.— 17. Ubi eam locum? omnem 
cogitatione sepseris?5, nihil te effugiet. Ib. Or. 2, 34, 147.— 18. Hoc si rarius filed quam 
tu exspectdbis, 1d evt/ causse quod non temere committere andeo litteras meas. Ib. Fam. 
1,7, 1.— 19. Te in eis ipsis rebus quas ate didicerit, superdibit. Ib. 1, 15. 66.— 20. Hic, 
quecunque res inciderit, prudenter, orndte2®, et memoriter2? dicef. Ib. 1, 15, 64.— 
21. Quidquid horum (maldrum) discusserimus?®, quo majus ac terribilius erit, hoc ma- 
jorem inibimus?® gratiam. Sen. Ben. 1, 11.— 22. Qui prior strinxerii®® ferrum, ejus 
victoria erié. Liv. 24, 38.— 23. Non erimus liberati®! priusquam ita esse tu nos feceris 
certidres. Cic, Fam. 10, 20, 2.— %. De Carthayine veréri non ante desinam quam illam 
excIsam32 esse cognovero. Ib. Sen. 6, 18.— 25. De hac queréla priusquam respondeo, 
pauca proponam., Ib. Fam. 11, 27, 1.— %. Anteguam pro Muréna dicere instiéuos3, pro 
me ipso pauca dicam. Ib. Mur. 1. 


VI. THE USE OF TENSES IN EPISTOLARY STYLE. 


§ 589. In epistolary style, the writer of the letter often uses tenses which 
he would use ¢f narrating the events to the receiver of the letter at the time of 
reading tt. Such tenses, which are called ‘ EPISTOLARY TENSES,’ are always 
rendered by the corresponding tenses, ordinarily used in writing the letter : 


Rem te valde bene gessisse rumor erat. Easpectabantur litteree tus de quibus evamus 
jam cum Pompéjo lociii ; There ts a rumor that you met with great success. We are 
expecting your letters, concerning which J have already spoken with Pompey. Cic. 
Fam. 1.8. % If the writer wotld state these facts orally at the time of reading the 
letter, he would, even in English, use the same tenses as in the above Latin sentence. 


Rem. 77. Epistolary tenses are used only to designate actions which (a) 
either transpire in the moment of writing, the letter being zncomplete at 
that moment ; or (5) which refer to the whole letter, the time of its writing 
being considered a moment, or a unit of time. 

In regard to actions of the former kind, epistolary tenses can only be 


1 Come off without bribery. — 2 posse = to have power (it will be clear that Cato has 
greater power).— 3 if youdo(by doing) what will be most conducive.— ‘ i.e. by being vic- 
torious.— § belongs to fantum.— ® malice.—7 to assassinate.— 8 all inclined to do mis- 
chief.— ® give permission.— 1° connection.— 11 to preserve.— 17 if on every person a 

reater liberality is bestowed according to the closer nature of his connections.— 13 to 
Be present.— 14 to do.— 15 plausible — 12° narrative.— 17 correspond to.— 18 the law.— 
19 to consist.— 29 cognoscere, to learn; cognovisse, to know. The same difference in 
meaning is between the future-present and future-perfect.— 2) excedere ex loco, toleave u 

lace.— 22 confuqere ad aliquem, to take one’s refuge with somebody.— 23 aliquem in 
ibertatem vindicdre, to restore one’s freedom.— 24 subject.— 25 to embrace,— 26 elegantly. 
— 27 yemortier dicere, to speak withont notes.— 25 discutere, to abate.— 29 gratiam inire, 
to be popular (the more popular it will be).— %° ferrum stringere, to draw the sword.— 
31 periphrastic conjugation.— 3? excidere, to destroy.— 53 to begin. 
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used if the clause ‘guum hae scribébam’ (while I was writing this) is ei- 
ther expressly added, or may be understood (Oss. 1). Hence such tenses 
must be either IMPERFECTS Or PLUPERFECTS (R. 60, 65; § 586, Oss. 6). 
See Ons. 1. 4. 5.—Actions referring to the letter as such must be always 
placed in the PERFECT, since. when the contents of the letter are nar- 
rated at the time of reading, the writing of the letter must be consid- 
ered a momentary, accomplished fact. See Oss. 2. 


Ons. 1. The epistolary tengee of actions PRESENT to the writer, is the mPERFEcT if 
this tense, according tothe general rules (§ 578, foll.), would be used in narrating the 
action at the time of reading the letter. The TIME GIVEN is contained in the clause 
‘guum hec acribébam,’ (or itr equivalent participle), either added or understovd. The 
action must be either (a) a state, or (6) an action in progress, or (¢) a repeated action, or 
(d) a habit, or (e) any of the idiomatic imperfecta. 

(a) Stare: D. Brutus parvis jam copiis obsidebatur, quod magno prrsidio Bono- 
niam fenébat Antoninus; D. Brutus is already being besieged vy small forces, because 
Antonius is holding Bononia with a large garrison. Cic. Fam. 12, 5, 2. 

(5) INTERNAL ACTION : Neque, hac guum scribébam., eram nescius quantis oneribns 
premerére susceptérum rerum : Nor am J ignorant of the numerous engagements by 
which you are pressed (literally : Nor was 1, while writing this, ignorant by how great 
burdens, etc.). Cic. Fam. 5, 12, 2 

(c) ACTION IN PROGRESS : Nunc publice litteras Romam mittere pardbam ; I am, 
now, preparing an official letter to be sent to Rome (literally : Iwas preparing to 
send a letter publicly to Rome). Cic. Att. 5, 20, 7. 

(dq) REPEATED ACTION: Clodits contiGnes miseras habéhat, in quibus Lucnilum et 
Hortensium contumelidse ledébat ; Clodinus is holding wretched mass-meetings, in 
which he (regularly) ajuses Lucuilus and Hortensius in a disgraceful manner. Ib. 1, 14, 5. 

(e) Hasit : Bibulus molestus non erat; de omnibus rebus scridébat ad me potius ; 
eee does not trouble me personally ; he ‘ will rather write’ to me on every sub- 

ect. Ib. 6. 5. 3. 

(f) IMPERFECT ACCORDING To R. 59, Oss. 5 : Septimum jam diem Corcyree tenebdmur ; 
We have b-en kept already for seven days at Corcyra. Cic. Fam. 16, 7%. 

(g) IMPERFECTS CORRESPONDING TO THE PRESENTS With future force (R. 73. Oss. 4), 
Me tue litterse adhuc Thessalonice fenébant ; si accepero litteras, ad te me conferam ; 
A Maras will keep me here still; when I shall receive any, I will proceed to you. 

ic. Att. 3, 11,1. 

(2) IMPERFECTS WITH FUTURE MEANING according to R. 53, Oss. 2: Capnam proft- 
ciscébar heec scribens ; Jamon the point of starting for Capua (literally : I ‘ was start- 
ing * for Capua while I wrote this). Cic. Att. 7, 19. See Oss. 5, A. — Ex. 1-7. 


Oss. 2. Epistolary perRFEcTe with PRESENT force cannot, generally, occur, since what 
will be a complete action to the imaginary narrator of the letter at. the time of the 
reading, is generally complete, also, in the moment of writing, and will be an ordinary 
perfect. Perfects with the force of a present, however, occur in the following instances : 

(a) Remarks referring to the WRITING OF DELIVERING (dare) of the letter are placed in 
the PERFEcT (except in the clause * guum or yuam hoc scribébam), very rarely in the im- 
perfect : Tertiam ad te hancepistolam scrips: eddem die (in the beginning of the letter) ; 
This is the third letter I write you to-day (more correctly: J have already written you 
two letters to-day: this is the third). Cic. Att. 16, 6, 1.— Heee dictavi ambulans; I am 
dictating this letter while walking. Ib. 2, 23, 1.— Ego etsi quid scriberem non habébam, 
brevitatem seciitus sum te magistro (beginning of the letter); Although I have nothing 
to write, I (shal) try to be brief according to your example. Ib. Fam. 11, 25, 1.— Prope- 
rantibus tabellariis aliénis hanc epistolam dedé ; I (shall) deliver [mail] this letter to the 
carriers of others, who are ina hurry. Ib. Att. 11, 1%, 1. 

(6) Expressions referring to what is sent toyether with the letter are given in PERFECTS 
(mist. I enclose) : Commentarium consulatus mei Greece compositum misi ad te ; enclose 
a treatise in Greek on my conenlship. Cic. Att. 1, 19, 10. 

(c) The date of the letter is always given in PERFECTs, while modern Latinists are in 
the barbarous habit of expressing it by imperfects: Ego has pridie Non. Quinct. proficis- 
cens Athénis dedi ; This letter is written on the 6th of July, while Iam on the point of 
starting from Athens (literally: I handed (delivered) this letter, etc). Cic. Att. 5, 11, 4.— 
Dat. (i. e. data) a. ad. Kal. Novembr.; Given (handed to the carrier) on the first of 
November. Ib. Fam. 6, 29. See R. %3. 

(d) Petitions, remarks, sentiments, which the writer designates as present acts, are 
often expressed by the perfect of a potential auxiliary with an infinitive or a clause con- 
taining the action. They are generally rendered by ordinary or potential PRESENTS ; 
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Scribendum ad te existimdvi (one of Cesar’s favorite circumlocutions); I write to you. 
Cees. in Cic. Att. 10, 8 B, 1.—Facere non potui ann tibi sententiam declarirem meam; [ 
must tell you my opinion. Cic. Fam. 6, 13, 1.— Heec tibi etsi audiIta esse arbitr&bar, volué 
tainen notidracsse ; Although I think that you have heard this, J 2ish it to be still better 
known to you. Ib. 10, 28, 3.— Quum mihi conscius essem quanti te facerem, non dubi- 
livi petere quod petendum esset ; 7 sbinipaA rH | ask for what I mustask you. Ib. 13, 8,1. 

(e) Sometimes (rarely) perce are uxed instead of imperfecta, for instance (1) in predi- 
cates denoting inner actions (according to rule § 582, Ons. 1, 2): De Dionysio sum admi- 
Talus ; Regarding Dionysius Jam astounded. Cic. Att. 9, 12, 2. (2) Actions which should 
be in the present according to R. 42, and hence in the epistolary imperfect according to 
Oss. 1, No. f, are placed in the perfect if qualified by adhuc (the action being thereby 
desicnated as complete at the time being): Nos adhuc in ei ora ita fuimus ut, etc.; Tam 
still on that coast so as to. etc. Cic. Att. 8, 11 B, 1.— (3) Instead of an imperfect with 
future force, according to Oss. 1, No. g, sometimes a perfect is used: Ego sustinui me 
in Arc&no fratris, ut dum aliquid certius afferrétur, occultidre in loco essémaus ; Jam in 
the Arcan villa of my brother, and shal stay there to be concealed till something more 
detinite will be reported. Cic. Att. 10. 2, 1. 

The imaginary narrator at the time of the reading of the letter would deliver all these 
facts in PERFECTs, viewing them as complete facts at the time of writing the letter, 
which is here considered as a moment ot time, whereas in the use of the imperfect 
(Oss, 1), when ‘quum hec scribébam’ is supplied, it is considered as a period of time 
during which the action was incomplete (§ 573, R. 57, 58 ; R. 60.)—Momentary acts trans- 
piring during the writing of the letter, are generally expressed by ordinary perfects, so 
that the fact is stated with the addition of ‘ Quum hac scripsissem.’ In English we 
would use here a mere present without such addition : Quum hec scripsissem a Curione 
mihi nuntidium est eum ad me ventre ; At this moment (while I am writing) Curio sends 
me word that he will come to me. Cic. Att. 10, 4, 3. See Ex. 8-13. 


Oss. 3. Present actions which do not refer to the moment of writing or to the time of 
the writing of the whole letter, but which refer, in general, to the speaker‘’s time, 
and which would be expressed by presents even by the imavinary narrator of the Jetter 
at the future reading, can neither be expressed by epistolary perfects, nor by epistolary 
imperfecis, but always remain in the present tense : De Bruto valde tibi assentior (not 
assentiébar). Cic. Fam. 11, 14, 2.— Itaque te non hortor solum sed etiam oro ut toté mente 
in rempublicam incumbas, Ib. 10, 5, 2. (Itmight be hortandum existimavi, but not hortd- 
tus sumor hortédbar). —Pomp€jum scis (not sciébas) temporibus illis non muitam in senaitu 
fuisse. Ib. 1, 7, 3.— Even actions which are transpiring at the moment of writing cannot 
be placed in an epistolary tense if at the future reading of the letter they will, probably, 
still continue : Magna est hominum exepcctatio de te (where evaé would involve a great 
impoliteness to the person addressed). Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 9. 


Oss. 4. Ordinary imperfects (rarely perfects) are changed into epistolary PLUPERFECTS 
if the action may be conceived as complete aé or before the moment of writing, so that 
either ‘quum hac scribébam’ (or rarely ‘anteguam hec scriberem’) may be supplied. 
Such pluperfects are rendered by English present-perfects (rarely by preterits) : Res, 
quum hec scribébam, erat in extrémum adducta discrimen ; Things have been brought to 
extremities, (literally : Things, when I wrote this, had been brought, etc.). Cic. Fam. 12, 
6, 2. See Ex. 14-17. Epistolary pluperfecta corresponding to Enylish preterits are used 
in the saine instances where, with reference to the present time, perfects are employed : 
Ad tuas omnis rescripseram pridie ; [yesterday answered all your letters. Cic. Att. 9, 10,1. 
-- Pridie dederam me& manu longidrem (epistolam); I, yesterday, delévered a longer letter 
by myezelf. Ib. 10, 3a, 1. 


Oss. 5. The two future tenses generally remain unchanged. Bat sometimes the future- 
present is changed into an epistolary IMPERFECT, and the future-perfect into a PERFECT. 

A. The FUTURE-PRESENT is changed into the 1MPERF«cT of the verb, if the writer is 
on the point of doing the act (Oss. 1, No (f)]. Thus the imperfect proficiscébar ix fre- 
quently used if the writer ia on the point of departing ; but also the imperfects of other 
verbs, if the connection distinctly shows that the action did not yet happen at the time 
of the writing : Hinc exercitum in hiberna deducendum Quinto fratri dabam ; ipse me 
Laodicéam recipiébam ; Hence J will give to my brother Quintus the army to take it to 
winter-quarters; I myself will go back to Laodicéa. Att. 5, 20, 5. Ex. 18, 19. 

B. Wherever the epistolary PERFEcT is used in a future sense it takes the place of a 
FUTURE-PERFECT (which, however, according to R. 74, Oss. 2, frequently has the force 
of an English futnre-present) : Si recte ambulaverit is qui hanc epistolam éudit. inipsnm 
tuum diem incid@it » If he who carries (shall have carried) this letter, walke as he sould. he 
will just arrive (will have arrived) at your birth-day. Cic. Att. 9,4,3. The imaginar 
narrator wonld use here perfects, the same as are used in the letter.— Ipse Capuam III. 
Non. profectus sum, quum has litteras dedi (i. e. profectus ero = proficiscar, intimating 


— 
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by the perfect — future-perfect, that he will arrive at the same day). Ib. Att. 7%, 18, 1.— 
Such perfects (and imperfects) sometimes give rise to peculiar expressions, which 
cannot be imitated in English, as: Paucis diébus habébam ( == habitfirns eram) certos 
homines quibus darem litteras. Jfaque eo me servdvi ; I shall have in a few days reliable 
carriers to forward this letter. Hence if you receive this letter, it will be an evidence that 
I shall have liced a few days longer. Cic. Att. 5, 1%, 1. Ex. 20. 21. 

C. If such epistolary perfects or imperfects are ueed in clauses requiring the subjunc- 
tive, they are either in the imperfect, perfect. or pluperfect, according to the rules 
of consecution : Etsi quum tn has litteras degeres putabam fore ut scirem jam quid 
Brundusii actum esset ; Althongh I think that I shall know what is (will have been) done 
at Brundusium when you wid read this letter. Cic. Att.9,1,1. (For a similar sen- 
tence expressed by ordinary tenses eee R. 74, Os. 1. Cic. Att. 9, 5.)— Permagni interest 
quo tibi heec tempore epistola reddita sit ; It makes a great difference, at what. time this 
letter will be (will have been) handed to yon. Cic. Fam. 11, 16, 1.— Quod ubi audissem 
ego ArpInum cogit&bam: I intend to start for my villa at Arpi as soon as J shall have 
heard this. Ib. Att. 8. 16, 2. Ex. 22. 

D. If a future act is contemplated or reeolved upon at the time of writing, the m- 
PERFECT Of the PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE is frequently used with the force of aa English 
future ; Dejotarus ad me Laodicéam rentirus erat ; Dejotarus will meet (is going to 
come to) me at Laodicea. Cic. Att. 5, 20, 9. Ex. 23. 24, 25. 

E. Future actions contemplated by the writer are frequently expressed by cogitdham 
with an infinitive, which is the regular form in regard to contemplated movements, when 
the infinitive (profictsci or esse) is understood, the object of the motion being expressed by 
in with an accusative, but the object of esse by in with the ablative: Nonis Majis in 
Cilictam cogitabam ; On the Nones of May I shall depart for Cilicia. Cic. Att. 6, 2, 6.— 
Eo die cogitdbam in Anagnino, postero autem in Tusculdno ; To-day J shall be in my 
villa near Anagni ; to-morrow in that near Tusculum. Ib. 12,1. 1. See Ex. 26. 

Ogs. 6. The use of epistolary tenses is far less frequent than that of the ordinary 
tenses, even if epistolary tenses might be properly nsed: Nihil Aabco quod ad te scribam 
(epistolary tenre: habébam). Cic. Att. 7, 19.— Labvordtur vehementer ; inclindta rea est 
(epistolary: laborabdtur ; inclindta erat). Ib. Fam. 1, 1. 


1. Nos antem in Formiaino! morabdmur. Cic Att. 9,1, 3.—2. Pompéjus erat apnd 
me quum hec scribébam. 1b: Fam. 16, 10, 2.— 3. Equidem, quum hee scribébam, aliquid 
jam actum putdbam. Ib. 6, 4. 1.— 4, Atqne hac mihi scriben/t veniébat in mentem me 
esse eum? cujus tu desperatidnem accusire® solitus esses. Ib. 6, 1,5.— 5. Fama nun- 
lidbat te esse in Syria; anctor erat nemo. Ib. 12, 4, 2.—6. Ut Athénas a. d. VIL. Kal. 
Quinct. veneram, exspectdbam ihi jam quartum diem Pomptinium. Ib. Att. 5, 10, 1.— 
7. Pedem‘ e villi adhuc egressi non sumns; ita magnos et assiduos imbris habebdmue. 
Ib. 13, 16, 1.— 8. Hee dictdvi sedens in rheda5, [b. 5, 17, 1.— 9. Quum Philogenes sta- 
tim ad te navigatfirum esse diceret, has ei litteras dedi. quibus ad eas rescripsi® quas 
acceperam a Bruti tabellario (beginning of the letter). Ib. 6, 2, 1.— 10. Postridie sena- 
tusconsultnm factnm est quod ad te misi. Ib. 4, 2,5.— 11. Quum T. Pomponius ad te 
proficiscerétur, aliquid mihi ecribendum putdrt. Wb. Fam. 5, 5, 1.— 12. Non dubitdvi 
id a te litteris petere quod mihi omnium esset maxime necessarium, Tb. Fam. 2, 6. 2. 
—13. Cesarem nunc defendit Curio? Quis hoc putiret preterme? Nam, ita vivam, 
putdvt. Ib. 2. 13, 8.— 14. Que impendere putadrem, scripseram ad te. et jam tuas litte- 
ras exepectdbam. Th. Att. 8, 13. 2.— 15. Capnie Nonis Febr. esse voléham quia cousules 
Juseerant. Ib. 7%, 17, 5.— 16. Idibus Februariis forum? institucram 8 agere LaodicGe. Ib. 
5, 21, 9.— 1%. Triginta dies eran¢ ipsi quum has dabam litteras, per quos nullas a vobis 
acceperam. Tl). 3, 21.— 18. Nihil habébum quod scriberem, neque enim novi quidquam 
audieram, et ad tuas omnis rescripseram pridie. Ib 9, 10, 1.— 19. A. D. VI. Id. Maj., 
quum has dabam litteras, ex Pompejaino proficiscébar. Deinde cogi/dbam sine ulla 
mora jastaitinera® facere. Ib. 5, 2, 1.— 20. Ad eum postridie mane vadébam?)” quum 
hee scripsi. Ib. 4, 10. 2.— 21. Siille cui mandavi satis scite!! tempus ad te cenit? ade- 
undi, conffdo me, quod, velim, facile, a te impetratdrum. [b. Fam. 11. 16. 1.— 22. Episto- 
Jam quam /egisti, mane dederam. Ib. Qu. Fr. 2, 1. 1.— 23. Hoc, quum heec legeres, jam 
decrétum arbitrithbar fore. Ib. Fam. 10, 10, 1.— 24. Consules nondum venerant. sed 
erant ventiri. Ib. Att. 7% 20, 1.— 25. Videbémur omnia biduo tridubve scidfri. Ib. 7%, 
23, 3 — 26. Ego tabellarios ad vor postero die eram missirus. Th. 6, 3, 1.— 27. Quinto 
tore desley Pa cogitdbam dare. Ib. 6, 1, 12.— 28. Beneventum cogifabam 

- hodie. Ib. 5, 3, 3. 


1 My villa near Formig.-— ?that it was I.— 3 alicitjus desperatidnem accusdre, to charge 
somebody with despair.— * pedem....non, not a foot.— 5 carriaye.— ® to answer.— 7 7o- 
rum agere, to hold a conrt.— 5 instituere, to intend.— ® justa itinera, regular duy’s jour- 
neys.— }° to walk.— !) skilfully.— !2 to choose.— 18 the ¢oga virilis, being called pura, 
because it had not the ornaments of the boys’ toga.— 14 the Liberalia, a Roman festival. 
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Rem. 78. The epistolary tenses are connected with peculiar expressions 
regarding 1) the date of letters ; 2) the rendering of the adverbs to-day, 
yesterday, and to-morrow. 


Ons. 1. The date is never placed at the head, and rarely at the end of the letter. If placed 
at the end, it is either the mere day with or without the name of the place, or the day in 
connection with data (i. e., data est epistola, the letter was delivered to the carrier), which 
is often abbreviated D.,as: Data Non. Novembr., Nardna. Cic. Fam. 5, 100.— D. IV. 
Non. Mart. Ib. 7%, 18.— More frequently the date is contained in the text of the letter: 
A.D. IV. Kal. xa. iens in Pompejanum bene mane hec scripsi. Ib. Att. 4, 9, 2.— Scito 
Id. Maj. nos has dedisse. Ib. 5, 5, 1.— Most frequently the clause ‘quo die has litteras 
dedi’ is used, being attached to the day of the calendar which, in this instance, is ren- 
dered ‘to-day’. Trebatium VI. Ka)l., gquodie has litlteras dedi, exspectabam ; I am expect- 
ing Trebatius to-day. Cic. Att. 9, 17, 1.— Sometimes the date is expreszed by implication, 
and must be found by calculation : Ut Athéuas a. d. VIT. Kal. Quinct. veneram, exspecta- 
bam fbi jam quartum diem opon am: Cic. Att. 5, 10, 1.— This makes the date the 
IV of the Kal. Rarely the date thus indicated in the text is expressed by an imperfect, 
which is only the case in a clause, or if other epistolary imperfects are connected with 
it: Hecautem ecridébam pridie Nonas. Cic. Att. 9, 1, 1 


Ogs. 2. The adverbs to-day, yesterday, to-morrow may, cven with epistolary tenses 
be expressed in the usual way, which, strictly epeaking is illogical, since the eae Dery 
narrator would not use these adverbs : /odie tuas litteras exspeclabimus matutinas ; 
expect to-day your morning-letter. Cic. Att. 12, 53. -So Att. 9, 11,1 and often.— Hert 
enim vesperi venerat ; For he came yesterday. Ib. 12, 16.— Cras (but not its equivalents ; 
see the last sentence), always stands with the future.— But very frequently these words, 
in connection with epistolary tenses, are expressed by a reference toa given day or 
other time. If referring tothe date of the letter, to-day is expreseed by co die (eOdem 
die): Ho autem die credo aliquid actum in sena&tu. Cic. Att. 5, 5,1. Most usually ‘ to- 
aay is expressed by the date with ‘ gquum hec scribébam’, or * quo die has litteras dedi’. 
— Yesterday is expressed by pridie with reference to the date: Venerat is in Cumainum 
vesperi pridie, id est Idibus. Cic. Att. 10, 4, 7.— Pridie apnd me Craasipes fuerat. Ib. 9, 
11,3. Often it is expressed by the day of the calendar: Ego me de Cum&no movi a. da. 
V. Kal. Maj. (the letter being of the IV. Kal.). Ih. Att. 4, 9, 2. So Ib. 5, 3,1 and often, 
To-morrow with epistolary tenses may be expressed by postero die or postridie: Postero 
die cogitdbam in Tusculano. Cic. Att. 12, 1, 1.— Frequently it is expressed by mane: 
Inde domum coeen&tum, nt sim mane presto Miloni. Ib. Att. 4, 12.— A peculiar combina- 
tion of ‘to-morrow’ with the particular time of writing the letter is made by the cir- 
cumlocution ‘ Postridie ejus digi qui erat tum futdrus quum hec scribébam’ in Cic. Qu. 
Fr. 3, 2,1: Postridie ejus diéi qui erat tum futflrus quum hec scribébam ante lucem, 
erat apud CatOnem divindtio inter Memmium et Nerdnem futira ; To-morrow there wil 
be a competition-trial fur the public accusership between Memmius and Nero in Cato’s 
chambers. I am writing this before daybreak (of the day before the tria)). 


Oss. 3. The epistolary tenses became obsolete about the time of the Emperor Nero. 
Pliny in his letters always uses ordinary tenses. Together with the epistolary tenses 
some other ancient formalities in the writing of letters seem to have been abolished 
about the same time. Here belongs the frequent introductory formula ‘ Si vales bene est, 
ego valeo ;’ If pour health is good, it is well ; Iam well (abbr.: 8. V. B. E. E. V.). Seneca 
(Ep. XV) speaks of this as an obsolete form which had been yet in use in his youth. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES. 


I. PRESENT TENSE (Rt. 42. 43).— 1. Return to me that book, which I 
have missed’ for a long time.— 2. Your brother Marcus has been 
living with us for three months.— 3. How long have you been living in 
this state?— 4. This law-suit? has already lasted two years*.— 5. Who‘ 
accommodates® to what nature exacts’, feels’ neither poverty nor fear.— 
6. Wheresoever® I cast’ [my] eyes, I see all faces” full of courage" and 


1 Desiderfre.— 2 Translate : In this trial (judictum) we have been engaged (versd7%) 
already, etc.— 3 biennium.— 4 is qui.— § se componere ad.— * exigere.— 7 ‘Translate : ia 
not only ont of (extra) the sense of poverty, but out of fear.— ® p, 218, (0).— ® circumferre. 
— 1° all faces = omnia.— 4 animi. 
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energy'.— 7. When (udc) we see that this plan? [will] not avail’, we 
summon‘ the authors of the damage’ to the court. 

II. ENGLISH PRESENT-PERFECTs and LATIN IDIOMATIC PERFECTS (§ 569, 
R. 46).— 1. I shall never deny that [there] are some contrivances* in the 
possession’ of those who have made these studies a specialty®— 2. We 
have said enough® on the subject.— 3. We have come” now to the pas- 
sage" where we stopped” the other day.— 4. Our people™ have readily™ 
adopted® this habit.— 5. The law” is a creature” of society®.— 6. Cras- 
sus has learned all he could.— 7. All those with whom I spent my youth”, 
are no more.— 8. Many have often tried” to become”! suddenly” rich, 
but™ few have [ever] succeeded.— 9. Those who take money for their 
votes, and those who buy them, are liable to legal punishment”. 

III. IMPERFECTs OF STATE (I. 50).— When the Roman fleet approached, 
the ships of the Carthaginians were anchored” at®* the island.— 2. Anto- 
nius increased the garrison,which was in the town,by three cohorts.— 
3. At that time more than two legions were hiding” in the forests; but 
the army” arrived at” the wall of the town before the consul knew® that 
the enemy was present®’.— 4. Cesar called out** the two legions which 
then were in winter-quarters®* at?‘ Aquiléja.— 5. When Ceesar came*™ to 
Germany, the greatest part of that country was covered® with forests.— 
6. The winter-quarters*’ of all these legions lay®® within a circle of one 
hundred miles.— 7. The road which led to Acerre was intersected*®® by 
a river which was passable® at several places by a ford*’.— 8. The bounda- 
ries of the Helvetians extended at that time more than two hundred and 
forty miles in length— 9. There I saw*? Buchanan, the same (7s) who 
later*? was President“ of the United States**.— 10. The whole army (ag- 
men) stopped* here for several days; for the snows of Mount Cevenna 
hindered the march. 

IV. IMPERFECTS OF PROGRESSIVE ACTION (It. 51-53).— 1. All these 
things compelled the king to call to his aid*’ the forces which were protect- 
ing the boundaries of Atolia.—2, At that time the castle of Tarentum*® was 
held by the forces of Hannibal.— 3. When Ceesar came to Brittany, its in- 
terior’? was inhabited®* by those who stated*’ that they were born on the isl- 
and. But the sea-coast®? was held by those who were crossing over and 
returning for the sake of plunder®*.— 4. Cassivellaunus sent messengers to 
the four kings who ruled®* over those regions.— 5. While at the right 
wing’® the fight was going on*® (see KR. 60, OBs. 3), the second and third 
legions were defending*’ themselves with great bravery against the attacks 

1 Robur.— 2 ratio.— 3 not avail, parum procedere.— * to summon to the court, in judi- 
cinm vocire.— 5 injuria.— ® ars.— 7 in the possession, by the adj. proprius.— ® Render : 
Who have placed all their study in knowing (cognoscere) these thinge.-— ® Render: enough 
much.— 2° pervenfre.— 1! locus.— 12 subsietere.— 13 Render: We.— 14 Inbenter.— 
15 asciscere.— }¢ justitia.— 17 procrefire.— 1% Render : The socicty of men has created 
the law.— 1® whom I used as a young man.— ?° velle.— 2! Render : to acquire (compu- 
rdre) great often riches.-—*2 brevi.— 23 Render : which however (famen) have fallen to 
the lot of few (paucis obtingere).— 24 Render : Those who after receiving money have cast 
(ferre) [their] votes, and who gave the money, are held by the penalties of the law.— 
25 to be anchored, stare.— 26 ad.— 27 latére.— 28 agmen.— 29 sub.— 2° subjunctive.— 
31 adesse.— 32 arcessere.— 33 hiem&re.— 34 ad.— 35 indicative.— 3° opertus.— 37 hi- 
berna, pl. t..— 88 Render : were contained (continére) by 10,000 paces.— 3” prohibére.— 
40 to be passable, ¢ransivi.— 41 vadum.— 42 conventire aliquem.— 43 postea.— *4 to be 
President, prvesse.— 45 the United States, civitdtes nominis Americéni.— 46 subsistere.— 
47 by the abstract dative.— 48 by an adjective.— 4 pars ejus interior.— © incolere.-- 

3 


$1 dicere.— 62 pars maritima.— 5° preeda.— 54 preeesse.— 55 cornu.— 5° by pugnére.— 
57 to defend one’s self ngainst attacks, impelum sustinére. 
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of the enemy.— 6. The army took’ the road which leads? to the Lava-beds? ; 
for there the savages* were said to be hidden.— 7. Why, if he knew that 
it would cost him his life’, did he enter® the ship?— 8. Why, since he 
did not know’ the resources’ of his adversaries, did he declare’ that war? 
— 9. While that™ battle was going on at Bull Run”, General” Ignavus 
was with the greatest indifference™ keeping™ his forces in the camp 
which was no more than twenty miles distant— 10. Why did he not 
send’ all his army to support” [his] hard pressed’? [comrades] ?— 
11. Epaminondas was already on the point of dying, when he was in- 
formed” that the Spartans had been defeated. 

V. IMPERFECTS OF REPEATED ACTION (R. 54).— 1. At that time almost 
all States of the South”, which then protected®’ by [their] laws the right 
of uwning”! slaves, were earnestly” deliberating®® on the war; they sent** 
messengers and embassies around in all directions® ; they made inquiries™® 
_ how?? and where”® the war should®* commence*’, and almost daily held*? 
mass-mectings” in the open air** in all the towns**, Everywhere great ex- 
citement prevailed*, and all were burning®*® with warlike spirit®’.—2. Un- 
der the very*® eyes*® of the consuls drafts*® of slaves were made, and the 
citizens were excited*’ to violence*?, murder*, and plunder‘**. Under the 
eyes of the same consuls arms were openly“ carried* into the temple of 
Castor, [and] the steps*’ of the same temple were being destroyed‘; the 
forum and the meetings were under the control**® of armed bands; mur- 
ders were committed, and men* were stoned to death ; [there] was no Sen- 
ate, no magistrates ; one man wielded*? the whole power**, domineering™ 
with insults®®>, making use of promises®® to some, and of intimidation®’ to 
others.— 3. When Atticus was doing this, he was censured by several 
aristocrats®® for®® his lukewarmness in hating bad citizens.— 4. At that 
place the King issued all his orders®; there all who would ask™ him 
for anything went to see him®. 

VI. HisroricaL INFINITIVES. (§ 575.) [Use historical infinitives wher- 
ever they are ullowed].— 1. At Rome the fame of Scipio grew from day 
to-day”, and [that] of Fulvius decreased“ ; to Marcellus public opinion® 
was even unfavorable®: because he was unsuccessful®’, The tribune 

1 Sequi.— 2 on which ‘it is gone’.— 3 lava-beds, regidnes Cyclopia, quos vulgo Lavalec- 
tos dicunt.— * barbari.— 5 it costa my life, mihi moriendum est.— ® ascendere.— 7 igno- 
rire.—® render : How great were the resources (opes).— ® indicere.— 1° by ita orad hune 
modum.— 11 Boospotamus.— 13 leg&tus.— 13 otium.— 14 continére.— 15 submittere.— 
16 abstract dative.— 17 to be hard pressed, labordre.— 18 certiérem fiert (by the indica- 
tive).— !*® civitaites ulteridres. (‘The States of the North would be civi(dles citeridres, 
Mason’s line being understood as the dividing line, according to the analogy of Gadia 
or Hispania citerior and ulterior.)— 2° tuéri.— 2) habére.— 22 summo cum studio.— 
23 consultare.— 24 to send around, @imitiere.— 26 purs.— 2° explorare.— 27 qua ratidne. 
— 28 unde.— 2° subjunctive imperfect of the verb proper.— 3° the war cominences, bedlé 
inifium fit. — 3! habére.— 82 contio.— 88 in locis publicis.—- 34 omnibus foris et conci- 
liabulis.— 35 great excitement prevails, by the verb trepiddre.— 3° urdére.— 37 eumma 
bellandi cupiditas.—3*® by ipxe,— 8 Render: [While] the consuls [were] inspecting (énspec- 
tdre).— 49 to make drafts. delectns habére.— 4! jncitare.— 42 vis.— 43 ceedes.— 44 direptio. 
— 45 palam.—4® comportiare.— 47 gradus.— 48 tollere.— 49 to be under control, tenéri.— 
50 fieri.— 5! fo stone men to death, lapidatiOnes facere.— 52 possidére,—- 53 potestas.— 
54 'I'his and the following participles are to be rendered by finite predicates.— 55 to domi- 
neer with insults, dominari et insult&re.— 5* fo make use of promises, pollicéri.— 57 to 
make use of intimidation to somebody. terrore ac metu aliquem tenére.— 59 optim&tes.— 
59 Render : That (quod) he seemed (svhjunctive) to hate bad citizens too little (parum).— 
6U he issues all his orders, que fieri velit imperat.— °! to ask for anything, (aliquid 
quierere.— 62 to go to see, adire.—- ®3 in dies,— °4 diminui.— °5 puWic opinion, rumor.— 

6 adversus.— °7 male rem gerere. 
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C. Bibulus was his' enemy, who accused not only him but the whole 
nobility.— 2. Meanwhile the common people, which, desirous fora change 
of government’, were at first? in favor* of a war, changed® their minds, 
[and] execrated® the plans of-Catiline, [and] raised’ Cicero to the sky.— 
3. Antiochus invited® the preetor Verres to dinner; he displayed? all his 
things”, a great deal of silver, and not a few goblets" of” gold. Verres 
took?* every™ vase” in his hands, [and] praised, [and] admired [them]. 
The king was happy” that his banquet” gave pleasure”® to a pretor of 
the Roman people. When Verres had come home, he thought of 
nothing else but” how he might” rob?’and plunder® the king. He asked™ 
for those vases, saying’ that he wished** to show them to his artists®®. 
The vases were sent. The king, at first, feared nothing, suspected noth- 
ing. One day passed?’, [and] the next®*, [and] more; they were not re- 
turned®. Then the king sent [a messenger], that®® he might return®? 
them if he would please**. Verres told** [the messenger] to call again™. 
It seemed strange*® to the king. He sent again**. They were not re- 
turned. In one word*’, Verres ordered the king to leave*® forthwith the 
province before night. 


VII. IMPERFECTS (OR PERFECTS) DETERMINED BY A POINT OF TIME 
(§ 577).— 1. By this time the king was already on his way to the theatre 
of war*®’.— 2. From here the king started® for Amphipolis, and arrived 
at the town in five days“. But at that very time the consul crossed the 
frontier with all [his] forces.— 3. At the same time when (quo) this intelli- 
gence came“ to my brother, the house which he owned* at Puteoli was 
destroyed** by fires— 4. In the same night when Herostratus burned 
down“ the temple of Diana at Ephesus*’, Alexander the Great was born. 
— 5. When Themistocles at a banquet* refused to play on the lyre*’, his 
education was questioned®®.— 6. The king, when he met®! the consul, was 
attended®? by his two sons, the one of whom was three years older than 
the other®?.— 7. Jackson, called the Stone-wall®®, was hit®* by a bullet*’ 
in the battle at Chancellorsville®’, [and thus] paid the penalty to his coun- 
try, against which he was arrayed in arms**.— 8. Armed [bands] destroyed® © 
the jail, which was being repaired” by order® of the Common Council®®. 
— 9. At that place, Servilius, the same (zs) who was, the other day, in 
your house“, was attacked®* [and] killed by [a band of] assassins®*.— 


1 To him.— 2 rerum nov&rum cupidus.— § primo.— 4 favére.— 5 by ablatives absolute. 
— 6 exsecriri.— 7 tollere.— ®& vocire.— ® exponere.— 1° copiz.-—— }! poculum.— !? § 443, 
No, 2.— 13 sumere.-- 4 unusquisque.— 15 vasum.— 16 gaudére.— 17 convivium.— 2 ju- 
cundum ac gratum esse.— 1° nisi,— 2° by the subjunctive of the main verb.— 2! spoli- 
fire.— 22 expilare.— 23 rog&re aliquid.— 2¢ finite verb (ai¢).— 25 velle.— 26 artifex.— 
27 The predicate is omitted in Latin, making the sentence elliptical.— 2% alter.—?® re- 
ferre.— 3° nt.— 31 reddere,— 32 si vide&tur.— 33 jubére.— 34 Render : To return (reverii) 
to him at a later time (posterius).— ®5 mirus.— °6 iterum.— 387 Quid multa ?— 38 dece- 
dere ex.— 8° theatre of war, castra.— 4° Render: Having started ( proficisci), he arrived. 
-~ 41 by castra (p. 236, (b)).— 42 an intelligence comes to somebody, aliquid alicui nuntid- 
tur.— 43 hab&re.— 44 to be destroyed, ntertre.— 5 flamme.— 4* incendio delére.— 4” by 
the adjective Ephesius.-- 48 in epulis.— *® Render; refused (recusdre) the lyre (Lyra). 
—50 Render : He was considered (Aadbére) ratber unlearned (by comparative).— 5! obviam 
ventre.— 52 was tovether (und) with.— 53 Render: of whom the older preceded (ante- 
cedere) the younger by three years.— 54 Jaxo.— 55 Render: To whom his citizens gave 
(invenire) the name (cogndmen) trom a stone (lopideus) wall.5¢ Render: having been 
hit (ictus), paid ( pereolvere).— §7 glans.— 68 Cancellovilla.— 5° armis petere (with 
accus.).— 6° demoliri.— ®! reficere.— 62 ex consilio.— ®® Common Council, decuridnes.— 
$4 by apud.— ° to attack and kill, opprimere.— °° insidiator. 


= 
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10. Ceesar, because almost all the Gauls were under (27) arms, thought? that 
he should leave’ the province at an earlier time® than it was his wont. 
— 11. Although these warnings came from the enemy, he nevertheless 
(tamen) believed that they should not be altogether® disregarded’.—12. Ear- 
ly in the morning® the expedition’ left® the camp.— 13. The undertaking™ 
was much facilitated by a storm which kept the patrols of the enemy 
within the camp. 

VIII. IMPERFECTS OR PERFECTS DETERMINED BY A PERIOD OF TIME 
(§ 578). (2) BY ADVERBIAL OBJECTs.— 1. Formerly I spoke in the courts”, 
which nobody did longer than I, but now nothing is left’* to me but” these 
private® speaking exercises’*.— 2. Once the actions” of that body” were 
guided” by widely different®* considerations”.— 3. In that year [our] cur- 
rency™ fluctuated*® so that nobody knew what™* he had; at that 
time the civil war was still raging”, and yet trade* was looking 
up”, and flourished as if” we were” in the deepest peace**®. Congress*?, 
in the same year, passed the law on the abolition®® of slavery*s, [and] . 
in the wisest manner® strengthened*®® our amicable relation®’ to foreign® 
nations (gens).— 4. In our boyhood public opinion on this subject was 
very different from ours**.— 5. In my boyhood a similar miracle oc- 
curred“.— 6, At Paris“ I stayed about two years. There I finished** the 
reading“ of Laplace’s works”, which* study occupied*’ me a little longer 
than I expected, because my mind was distracted* by cares of the most 
varied kinds”®.— 7% From that day to the beginning of the war the 
task®” of completing the army was carried on with the greatest energy. 
Drafts were made*? in all county-towns*’?, and mass-meetings were held 
to encourage volunteering®*.— 8. Scipio observed this habit to the last®® 
day of his life to go°® daily to (¢z) the Capitol, where he closed himself 
up*? in Jupiter’s temple.— 9. From that time up to Socrates, the Greek 
philosophers devoted® their study principally®® to the observation of na- 
ture®.— 10. For three years the State was without laws and was con- 
trolled” by armed bands® of ruffians®.— 11. The second and third le- 
gions maintained the combat™ with the greatest bravery till® the cohorts, 
sent®® by Labiénus, carried help® to our [soldiers] in distress*®*.— 12. In 
that state™ Mallius had been living’ for three” years, but he trusted” that 
_ 

1 Existimire.— 2? decedere ex (by the gernnd).— 3 at an early time, matire.— ‘it is 
my wont, consuévi.— 5 Render : Although these [things] were admonished by enemies, 
— 6 prorsus.— 7 neclivere (gerundial).— ® luce prim&.— ® agmen.— 1° excedere aliquo 
loco.— 11 Render: It helped (adjuvdre) them much that (quod) a severe storm (gravis 
tempestas) having arisen (ori7vi, abl. abs.), kept the patrols (excubiz) in the camp.— 
13 apud judices.—!3 reliquus.—-!4 quam.—!5 domesticus.—!* speaking exercise. declamatio. 
—!7 consilia.—18 collegium.—?!® eftici.— 2° alius longe.— 2! ratidnes.— °2 nummus.—?3 fo 
Jluctuate, jactaéri.—?4 by an jnterrogative clause.— 25 furere.— 26 negotia.—- 27 oculos eri- 
gere.— 28 tamquam.— 2% eubjunctive.— 99 summum otium.— 3!) summum reipublice 
concilinm.— 3% ferre.— 33 by abrogdre.— 34 servitus.— 35 xapientissime,— 3° contirmare. 
— 37 Render: friendship with.— 38 alius.— 3® Render: While we were boys the opin- 
jons of men on that thing differed (differ7e) much trom ours.—- 4° prodigium.— 4! acci- 
dere,— 42 Parisii.— 43 ad finem perducere.— 44 lectio.— 45 the works of Laplace, Laplatius. 
— 46 quod quidem.— 47 tenére.— 48 distrahere.— 4* by the adjective superlative diver- 
sissimus. — 5° Render: The greatest energy (studiunm) was placed (ponere) in the com- 
pleting complére) of the army.— 5! ecribere milites.— 5? conciliabulum.— 63 Render: To 
call out (evocdre, by a gerundial) (those] who shonld take (cupere, subj.) arms of their 
own accord (sud sponte).— 54 servire.— 55 extrémus.— 5¢ by the gerundial genitive.— 
67 includere.— 5* ponere in.— 5 maxime.— ® contemplatio rerum.-- &! opprimere.— 
62 manns.— °3 sceleratus.— ®4 (0 maintain the combat, se sustinére.— ® ugsque eo quod.— 
66 summitterc.— ®7 auxilium ferre.— ®8 by the participle pres. of ladordre.— ®* status.— 
70 versari.— 7! by ordinals.— 72 confidere. 
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the end of his misery’ was near at hand’?.— 13. Whien the king arrived, 
the city had been besieged already four? months.— 14. At that time 
Crassus had been suffering of the gout‘ for a long time, so that he could 
not attend to his law-practice’.— 15. On the third of July I left® Paris, 
where I had been three months, and arrived at Berlin’ on the fifth, 
where I stopped? till I received® your letter.— 16. Ever since the day 
when (guo) I stopped” those nefarious measures, I was singled out” by 
the weapons” of all bad® citizens. 

(6) BY TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PERIODS (R. 60).— 1. When Cras- 
sus was living” [in] the greatest power’ and wealth”, he did not know” 
that he had” to perish with ignominy beyond the Euphrates.—2. When Ma- 
rius had the city of Rome under his control”, neither the rights of peace 
nor [those] of war were left” to the citizens — 3. When I was home at 
leisure*’, and was walking*® on the portico®®, M. Brutus came to me.— 
4, This letter was handed™ to me, when I was a candidate®* for the consul- 
ship.— While this was going on about the city, the citizens were already 
aware”, how foolishly”? they had rejected the proffered armistice?®.— 
6. While some were giving way in consternation”, and others lingeringly*® 
continued the advance*’, the whole line*? was thrown into confusion*®*.— 
7%. While they were treating*™* about the conditions of peace, and Ambio- 
rix on purpose*® entered** into a long conversation®’, SabInus was graqu- 
ally surrounded*®’ by the multitude, and killed. — 8. While I was promot- 
ing** Appius’s interests in the province in every manner*®, I suddenly be- 
came the father-in-law of his worst*? accuser.— 9. While I have been 
[staying] here in the capital (¢n huc urbe), 1 have, according to the cus- 
tom, shaken hands‘? with the President, and have seen* almost all thy 
friends. : 

(c) BY TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH quamdiu, etc., AND BY INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES (R. 61-63).—1. As long as Atticus was present, he prevented** 
the Athenians from crecting a statue to him; but in his absence® he 
could no [longer] hinder it— 2. As long as Sulla staid at Athens, he had 
Pomponius about him‘, being charmed‘? by the deportment™ and knowl- 
edge* of the young man.— 38. As long as Epaminondas was at the head®® 
of the republic, Thebes was the foremost State’! of all Greece.— 4. As 
long as Sparta was without a wall, it protected itself by the bodies of the 
citizens, not by fortifications®?.— 5. Nearchus was hiding as long in that 
city, as the king’s emissaries were seeking for him.— 6. I heard that pro- 
fessor? as long as it was allowed ; and (autem) it was allowed as long as 

1 Miseria.— 2 to be near at hand, adesse.— $ ordinals.— * ¢o suffer of the gout, 
pedibus laborfre.— 5 to attend to law-practice, causas agere.— 6 proficisci with abla- 
tive.— 7 BerolInum.— ® manére.— ® Render : till (dus) your letter had been handed (red- 
dere) to me.— }° adversdri.— 11 petere.— 12 telum.— 13 perditus.~- 14 florére,—- 15 opes. 
— 16 fortiine.— 17 ignorire.— 18 gerundial.— 1* fo have acity under one’s control, urbem 
opprexram tenéGre.—— 2 relictus.— 2! otidsus,— 2? ambulare.— 23 xystum.— 24 reddere. 
— 35 to be acandidate, petere with accus.— 26 sentire.-— 27 Render : what folly (amentia). 
— 28 the armistice proffered (oferre) to them.— 2° trepidus (as accessory predicate).— 
80 sevniter.— 3! fo continue the advance, subtre.— 82 acies.— 33 to throw into confusion, 
turbaire.— 34 agere.— 35 de industrid.— 3° institnere with accus.-- 37 lonyior sermo.— 
38 circumventre.— 3° to promote one’s inferesta, aliquem orndre.— *° omnibus rebus,— 
41 Render: of him who accused him most fiercely (acer).— 42 Render: Ihave saluted (salu- 
tare) the President (princeps), and that (et quidem). as id is done (ut fit), after giving the 
right {hand|.— 43 couventre.-- 44 Render: He resisted lest (ne) any statue should be placed 
(ponere) to him.— 45 access. predicate.— ** secum.— 47 J am charmed, captus sum,.— 48 hus 


manitas.— 4 doctrina.— 5 praesse.— 5! the foremost State, caput.— ®? munitio.— 
§3 doctor. 
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I felt that I made any progress'— 7. We resisted these unwise* plans 
as long as we could.— 8. The general retained that legion [only] so long 
as he thought its presence? was necessary.— 9. I supported‘ him as 
long as he was living in my house’.— 10. The Romans excelled® all 
other nations in the arts of war’ as long as they did their own fighting’. 
— 11. Britanny flourished as Jong as the Romans governed that island? ;_ 
but after” the Roman rule” had ceased”, all traces’ of humanity rap- 
idly vanished”.— 12. Canuléjus kept his temper” in discussing” so long 
as those that debated® with him would submit” to his opinions.— 13. It 
was already day-break™” when the first troops (agmen) of the enemy came 
in sight”.— Already noon was approaching” when the messenger re- 
turned to the camp. 

1X. DESIGNATION OF TIME IN PREDICATES OF REPEATED ACTION (R. 
64).— 1. I do not wonder that this happened, for I beard similar things 
from thy father.— 2. I heard that this orator often spoke to a very slim 
audience”.— 3. On these subjects*‘ I have often had long conversations*5 
with him, but could never induce”™ him to®* adopt our views.— 4. Atinius 
often informed*™ the consul of these irregularities” of the soldiers.— 
5. I have always liked®® scholarship and scholars*!.— 6. Themistocles, 
when he was a young man*’, was much engaged* in judicial business" ; 
he often attended*> popular meetings, and no important® affair was done*” 
without him.-—- 7. In those sad days I was often compelled to pawn my 
property**; often I borrowed** money at enormous ipterest**.—8. That na- 
tion always came with arms to their public meetings.— 9. In those days 
_C, Marius always appeared” on the streets in the garments of a suppli- 
ant*.— 10. Meanwhile Indutiom@rus hovered® almost daily with all his 
cavalry about Labienus’s camp, partly to“ reconnoitre® the locality, 
partly for the sake of creating alarm“; all the horsemen almost always 
(plerumque) threw*’ darts“ over? the rampart—111. Meanwhile the hope 
for reinforcements daily increased®*, and Labi@nus openly said that he 
would break*! camp early at day-break on the next morning®?. 

X. IMPERFECT OF UNITED ACTION (R. 65).— 1. Cesar built®? the bridge 
over™* the Rhine in the following®> manner: He combined® for each 
yoke*’ two eighteen-inch®® posts’, [being] two feet apart® [from each 
other], and of a length adapted® to the depth®? of the river. These he 


1 To make gress, proficere.— 2 impriidens.—- 3 by a clause with uf (adesse).— 
4adjuvire.— > by apud.— ® prestare.— 7 by bellicus.— ® Render: As long asthey fought 
themselves for themselves.— ® Render : Held the empire of that island.— 1° ablative abso- 
Jute.-- 1! imperium.— !2 Render: had been upset (¢ollere).— }8 vestigium.— !4 celer.— 
15 evanescere.— !6 se retinére.— 17 Render: in saying.— 1° disputare.—— 19 Render : con- 
ceded what he said (quee diceret).— 2° prima lux.-- 2! to come tn sight, cerni.— 2? appe- 
tere,-— 23 Render: When very few (perpauci) were present (subj.).— 324 rea.— 25 to nave 
long conversations, multum colloqui.— 26 adducere. — 27 Render: Zhat (ut) he acceded (acce- 
dere) ¢o our views (sententia).— 28 commonetfacere.— 2° licentia (¢« HO oan 30 7 like 
something, aliquid mihi placet.— 8! vir doctur — 82 inennte wtate.— 83 fo be engaged in 
something, versari in aliqué re.— 34 judicial businese, eae 85 prodire in contidnes 
populi.— 36 major.—- 37 gerere.— 38 Render : £, compelled by necessi'y, pawnead, (oppiz- 
nerari) my property (res familiaris).— 8° mutuari.— 4° ingenti cum verefiré.— 4! toappear 
on the streeta, in publicum prodire,— 4? (he garments of a suppliant. vestis sordida.— 43 va- 
pari.— 44 nt.— 45 Renaer : lo axcertain (cognoscere) the si/e (situs) of the camp.— 48 to 
create alarm, territére.— 47 ers alae Pe 43 telum.— 49 intra.— 5° augéri.— 5! movére.— 
52 nostero die.— 53 facere.— 54 in.— 55 ad hunc modum.— 56 inter se jungere.— 57 ‘for 
each voke’ must not be separately rendered, but is to be expressed by using distributives 
for the cardinal numbers.— 58 sesquipedalis.— 5 tignum.— © intervallo, witha genitive. 
— 61 Render: being measured (dimensus) according to (ad ).— ®3 altitido. 
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drove’ by machinery? slanting? into [the bottom of] the river, and 
placed opposite to them two posts‘ joined® in the same manner, at a dis- 
tance’ of forty feet from the former’. Beams’ two feet thick’, correspond- 
ing to the interstices between each pair of posts’®, were fastened" on top 
of them’. All these [beams] were connected® by timber laid length- 
wise over them™, and covered over’® with long rails’ and fascines’’.— 
2. Pompey, to prevent Cesar’s soldiers from entering the town by force 
during the very embarkation of his army, ordered the following fortitica- 
tions to be made™: The gates were barricaded”, and the streets” and 
squares” walled up”; the roads leading™ to the city were intersected by 
trenches* ; the roads and approaches* which led® to the harbor outside 
the city, were closed’ by driving” [into them] immense logs” sharpened 
at the top**.— 3. At first.our soldiers advanced (tncedere) cautiously and 
with slow steps**. But when several of them fc]l*?, [being] struck** by 
the darts of those who defended the breastwork™, they moved*® at double 
quick (step)** against the fortitications. There they cut®’ the breastwork 
with [their] hatchets*® at many spots® at the same time”, and the defend 
ers, When they saw that a way was already opening”, fell back* on the 
upper* part of the town within the wall, while“ our columns*® were 
marching through the breaches‘, 

Xl. IMPERFECT OF CONTINGENT ACTION (R. 66).— 1. It is reported* that 
by the ancient Romans, according” to a law of king Numa, wars were 
declared®’ with the following ceremonies’: After®? satisfaction had been 
demanded®* without success”, the king consulted® the senate. When>® 
the first [member] who by the king was asked for his opinion®’,declared*®® 
that war should® be proclaimed, and the majority®® of the [members] 
present voted in the same way”, the war was [thereby] agreed upon. 
Then a priest who was called ‘ fetidlis’ would carry a lance with an iron 
point™ to the boundaries”® of that people from whom satisfaction was de- 
manded. There he would declare war by a solemn formula. When he 
had said these words, he would throw® the lance into their territory®’.— 
2. Whenever reckless® and audacious men were at® the helm. of the 
governinent”, the worst” and most lamentable” shipwrecks" were made. 
— 3. Whenever (8) anyone either in the Senate or in” [addressing] the peo- 


1 Render: When he had driven (defigere), he placed (statuere).— ? machinatidnes.— 
3 prone ac fastigaite.— * Render: He placed two le ones (contrarius).— § jungere.— 
¢ intervallum.— 7 prior.-- ® trabes autem.— ® bipedalis.— )° corresponding .... posts, 
Render: As much as (quantum) ¢he jointure Gjunctira) was distant.— 1! immittere.— 
12 on top of them, inauper.— 15 contexere.— 14 Render: By lengthwise tijnber (materia di- 
recta) laid over (injicere).— 15 consternere.— 36 longurius.— 27 crates.-- 18 Render: 
Pompey, that not (ne) under (sub) the very starting (protectio) of the ships Caesar's soldiers 
might enter by force (irrumpere), forlified the town in this manner.— }* obstruere.— 2° vi- 
cas.— 2! platea.— 22 ineedificdre.— 23 which led (ferre).— 24 Render: to the roads trenches 
were fore-drawn (preducere).— *5 aditus.-— 2° dacere.— 2? preseptre.— 28 defigere.— 
29 trabes.— 3% sharpened at the top, preeacfitus.— 3! lento gradu.— %? cadere.— §9 ictus. 
— 34 yallum.— 85 to move, ferri.— 36 incitato cursu.— 37 ceedere.— °8 dolaibra.— 3* locus, 
— 4 ynd.— *! apertre.— 42 xe recipere ad.— 49 superior.— ** quum interim.— 45 agmen, 
— 46 vadere.— 47 aperta intervalla.— 4° tradere.— 4% ex.— 5° indiccre.— 5! Render: By 
this rite (ritus).— 52 ablat. absol.— 53 to demand satisfaclion, res repetere.— %4 frustra.— 
55 consult&re.— 56 ubi.— 57 to ask somebody for his opinion, aliquem sententiam rogare. 
— 5% censére,— 5° gerundial.— ®° major pars.— °! of those who were present.— & (o 
vote in the same way, in eandem eententiam ire.— °% to agree upon a war, bellum congen- 
tire (in the periphrastic conjugation of the participle).—** hasta ferrata,—® fines, —® emit- 
tere.— 7 fines.— 6° temerarius.— ®® Render : had acceded (accedere) fo.— 7° reipublicse 
gubernacula (pl. t.).— 7! maximus. — 72 miger.— 78 naufragium.— 74 in with accusative. 
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ple uttered’ a syllable*® referring’? to liberty, the rods‘ and the axe® 
were immediately made ready°® for’ his own punishment and as a warn- 
ing’ for (the) others— 4. The enemy attacked’ now” the first column, 
now the last", according as” the locality would give an opportunity.— 
5. Whenever by chance™ any one of those who had thrown” themselves 
into the river reached” the other shore by swimming, he was immedi- 
ately seized” by the multitude, and killed with tortures.— 6. Daily the 
enemy endeavored to lead their troops against our ranks. But (aé) as 
soon as (stmulac) they commenced their advance”, a formidable” hail- 
storm” would throw® their ranks into disorder. As soon as (wdz) they 
had returned” to camp, a marvelous” serenity and tranquillity” [of the 
weather] would ensue”*.— 7. Whatever ship was bound* to Macedon 
was always either sunk” or plundered” by the prefect.— 8. If any one 
of the lieutenants*® proposed” a different®® view*’, the general would not 
allow him even an opportunity to prove or explain it®??.— 9. Wherever®® 
[any] gaps** appeared* in the line** of the enemy, the Romans immediately 
would introduce*’ their columns**.— 10. Wherever*®® the elephants were 
placed® during (2n) the march, they made“! (that part of) the army (agmen) 
safe from attacks”, the enemy being afraid** to approach* [them].— 
11. Whenever any one* was pointed out by the chief**, he was hurried 
away for execution*.— 12. The better ( plus) a man™” had deserved of®*® 
the country, the®’ less was his chance*’ of receiving [any] honor or re- 
ward.— 13. Whomsoever the preetor designated by [a hint of his] eyes, 
the lictor seized®? [him] and threw® [him] into prison®*.— 14. Wherever®® 
Decius made the attack®’, they trembled* as if*®* struck® by supernatu- 
ral power. —15. However often the enemy endeavored to break through” 
the lines, they always were repulsed with great slaughter®*.— 16. I made 
use of his advice as often as either necessity required®, or as some oppor- 
tunity presented itself to me.— 17. Our countrymen™ devoted® them- 
selves with so much greater zeal to natural science”, as high’ rewards 
were held out” to those who had been most successful”? in the one or 
other of its branches.— 18. The nearer I approached™ the solution of that 
problem”, the farther it seemed to me that I was removing” from the 
point’®. 

1 Mittere.— 2? vox.— 3 memor.— ‘4 virge.— 5 secfiris.— ® fo make something ready, 
expedire aliquid.— 7 in.— ° as @ warning, in metum (with genilive).— ® aggredi.— 
10 modo....modo.— !! novissimus.— !2 utcunque.— !3 ei quando.— ' projicere.— 15 lo 
reach the shore by swimming. Render : to touch (attingere) land, having been carried (al- 
Jatus) to the other shore by swimming (nare).— 1° excipere.— !7 by progredi.— 38 ingens. 
— '% cum grandine tempestas.— 2° lo throw into disorder, disturbare.— 2?! se recipere. 
— 22 mirus.— 23 cum serenitate tranquillitas.—- 24 orfri.— 25 t9 be bound for a place, lo- 
cum petere.— 2° supprimere. — 27 spolidre.— 78 lega&tus,— 2% proponere.— °° contrarius.— 
31 opinio.— 32 Render: would nol concede even a of proving o7 explaining (dissererc). 
— 35 quacunque (referring to the battle field 5 wbicunque would be ‘ everywhere’ ).— °4 @ 
gap, iutervallum.— 35 fo appear, dari.— 3° acies.— 87 insinuare.— 38 ordo.— 3* guacunque 
or ubicunque? and why *— 4° Render: ‘ stepped on’ (incedere).— 41 praebére.— 43 singu- 
lar (impetus having no plural).— *3 Render: Because to the enemy was sear.— 44 adire. 
— 45 ut quisque.— 46 dux.— 47 fo hurry away, rapere.— 49 nex.— 4% By ut quisque.— 
50 ¢o deserve of the country, de republic& meritum exse.— 5! jta.— 53 Render: The less 
was his name presented (edere) for (ad) receiving (ferre) an honor, etc.— 53 apprehen- 
dere.— 54 conjicere.— 55 vincula.-- 5° Quocungue? quacunque ¢ o7 ubicunque %-- 57 fo 
make an attack (on horseback), invehi.— 58 pavére.—- 5® haud secus quam.-—- ® ictus.-- 
61 supernatural power, divInum quoddam pnumen.— ®? perrumpere.— ®3 repellere.— ®4 Ren- 
der: By great slaughter (cedes) of ther [men)-— 65 cogere.— °° ge preebére.-- &7 civis.— 
65 ge dedere.— °° by investigdre natiram.— ‘® amplus (comparative).— 7! proponere.-- 
73 Render: who had most (maxime) progressed ( proficere, in the subjunctive) in each 
branch (disciplIna)— 73 accedere ad.— 74 by questidnem solvere.— ™ recedere.—7® a fine 
mihi proposito. 
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XII. DEscrrpinc mMrERFECTs (§ 580).— 1. The aspect! of the triumphal 
procession? was most brilliant®. Paullus A®milius himself, the triumph- 
ing general‘, crowned with laurels’, rode® in a gilded’ chariot® drawn? 
by four white horses. Behind him within” the wagon stood a public 
slave holding a golden crown over his” head. Next came” the lictors 
with their laureled® rods*. Next to them marched” the victorious” 
army. The soldiers, likewise” laurel-crowned”, adorned with those” 
rewards of merit which each had received” in the campaign, sang” their 
own praises, and [those] of their genera]?*.— 2. The spectacle was a most 
revolting’* one. ettius was surrounded” by his cutthroats*, who evi- 
dently”? lorded®* the assembly”. One of the Common Council presided. 
Not a voice of a decent® citizen ( plur.) was heard. 

XIII. HtsrorRicaAL IMPERFECTS (§ 581). 1. The officers*! were sitting®? at 
the banquet, when suddenly a slave announced that the enemy had 
entered** the city.— 2. The conference** had scarcely ended*®, when the 
first columns’** of the enemy were in sight*’.— 3. Themistocles had daily*® 
conferences*® with the ephori, in which he tried® to put off the matter as 
long as possible, when in the meanwhile at Athens the fortification of 
the city and of the Pirseus was pushed” with the greatest energy*® and 
rapidity“.— 4. Bias was once on board a ship“with wicked*® men. When 
during*’ a storm the ship was tossed* by the waves®, and the men (siz) 
invoked" the gods, he suid*, ‘ Be silent, lest®? the gods perceive®’ that you 
are here on board ’.— 5. C. Vettius, the leader of the Marsi, was trans- 
ported” to the Roman general. His slave drew®> the sword [out of the 
scabbard], of the very soldier by whom he was conducted™ and first 
killed his master; he then said®’, ‘I have emancipated®* my master ; it is 
now’® time to attend to myself’®. And thus he ran the sword through his 
body®.— 6. When this was announced to the Consul, he ordered the army 
to stop’, and examined the locality [with his eyes"*]. There was a marsh 
to (ad) the right, on which a forest bordered®. Suspecting™ that the 
enemy was hiding there, he sent three cohorts to™ reconnoitre®® the forest 
as to the presence and strength of any hostile forces.— 7. Meanwhile 
Cinna marched at the head of five legions to the support of ” bis [troops], 
and his cavalry was approaching Sulla’s”’ horsemen at the same time as”? 

1 Agpectus,--? agmen trinmphale.—? splendiaus.—4 the triumphing genera/, triumphator. 
—5 Render: adorned by a laurel (lanreus) c7own.— ® vehi.— 7 awditus.— § currues (4. d). 
— ina chariot joined to fotr white horses.— !° jin the wayon itself.— 11 Render by the 
dative of the interested person.— 12 fo come next, sequi.— 13 laurcdtus.— 14 fasces.— 
16 proximns.-— 16 jncedere.— 7 victor.— 18% p. 252, Oss. 9.-- }9 laureditus.— 2° by suus on 
account of guvisque (§ 362. R. 19, No. 3, c).— 21 Render: with which they had been pre- 
sented (donire) during the war.— 2? caucre.—23 imper&tor.— 24 atrox.— 35 circumventus, 
— 26 sicarius, — 27 haud dubje.— 28 domindri de.— 2% contio.— 8° bonus.— 3! dux.— 
$2 accubare (the Romans Jay at table).— 33 irrumpere in.— 34 by collogui.— 85 finem ali- 
cujus rei facere.— 36 aemen.— 87 conspectus.— 38 adverb.— 8® colloquinm.— 4° stulére, 
— 141 to put off the matter as long as possible, tempns quan longissime ducere.— 4? Ren- 
der : when the city, ete., was being fortified. — 43 alacritas.— 44 celeritas.— 45 fo be on 
board a ship, navig&re.— 46 improbus.— 47 duringa storm. Render : a sform (tempestas) 
having arisen (codrtri).— 48 quatere.— 4° fluctus.— ®° invocdre.— 5! inguié (to be placed 
after * Be silent’).— 52 ne.— 53 gentire.— 54 ducere.— 55 drew out (edvcere) the sword * fo’ 
the very soldicr.— 5* trahere.— 57 inquit (after the first word of the next sentence).-- 
58 manumittere.—5® jam.— & roatlend toone’s “a sibi consulere.— @he pierced (ran ji- 
cere) himseif by the sword.—®? consistere.— 63 Render: He looked around (circumspicere), 
—- 64 palus.— 5 adjac&re (p. 221, Ops. 8).— ®* Render: Having suepected.— °? Render : 
who should reconnoitre (subjunctive).— 68 Render: ascertain (cognoscere) whether any and 


how many forces of the enemy were in the forest (whether any = ecquia, see R. 85, OBs. 10), 
—*? Render : led five legions.— 7° abstract dative.— 71 by the adjective Sadldnus).— 72 et, 
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the legions were seen’ in order of battle® by the enemy, and all was sud- 
denly changed. The one legion of Cinna’ which was pressed by the 
enemy, encouraged‘ by the hope of relief,> made an attack on [their] 
adversaries. These, fearing for their communications in the rear*, set the 
example’ of flight. The nght wing®, having perceived’ the fright” of 
the horsemen, gave way” to avoid’? being made prisoners within [their] 
intrenchments”, and most of them threw” themselves from a height®® of 
ten feet into the trenches. Aj] was” disorder, panic”, and rout®. To 
remedy” these serious checks”, the following’ expedients®? offered them- 
selves” to Sulla, which saved his army from destruction’. 

XIV. DirECT INNER ACTION (§ 582).— 1. Caesar thought” the best 
plan would be? to collect?’ ships”, to cross the sea, and to follow Pompey ; 
but he was afraid this would be slow work and would take a great time”. 
He did not wish® that in the meanwhile (interea) during*’ his absence 
more troops*? should be enlisted** by the Pompejan party", or that expe- 
ditions should be sent to Gaul®> and Italy.— 2. Cesar did not think it 
advisable** to subject®? his passage over the sea*® to the perils of the win- 
ter season*’.— 3. Cesar thought it advisable to conceal the intelligence 
he had received**.— 4. Cesar did not think (existimdre) that the enemy 
would cress that river.— 5. They thought that all were preparing [for] 
flight.— 6. Cicero thought (statwere) that this principle* in the adminis- 
tration” of the province was the correct* one.— 7. Cesar resolved (statu- 
ere) to“ carry out this plan in the administration of [his] province.— 
8. Pompey’s opinion greatly* differed from mine.-— 9. The Peripatetics* 
and Academicians‘’ differed in terminology*, [but] agreed*® in substance®®. 
— 10. Cesar laid this matter®! over®? to (én) the next (posterus) day.— 
11. Cicero knew that his departure®* would offend Cesar.— 12. The jury™* 
did not agree.— 13. After®® this address®* had been made, the opinions of 
all agreed®” at once®*.— 13. Pythagoras believed that the world constitut- 
ed®* a numerical figure®.— 14. Posidonius believed that dying [persons] 
had the gift of prophecy®’.— 15. Chrysippus thought that all things were 
made®™ for the sake of men. 

XV. IMPERFECTS OF REFERENCE ‘TO INNER ACTION) § 584.— 1. When 

1 Cernere.— 2 in order of battle, by the adjective instructus (accessory predicate).— 
3 by the adjective Cinndnus.— 4 confirmare.— © eubsidium.— *® Render: Fearing for 
(dative) (heir retreat (receptus).— 7 to set the example for something, signum alicijus rei 
dare.— § cornu.— * animauvertere (ablative absolute).— 1° terror.— 1! sese recipere.— 
12 Render: Lest (ne) they might be oppressed within, etc.— 18 munitio.— 34 ghee itire. 
— 15 Render: from a breastwork (munitio) of ten _feet.— 16 Render: was full of disorder 
(tnumuitus.)— 17 terror.— }8 fuga.— 1° Render: For these checks.— 2° Render: these so 
great evils.— 21 hic.— 2? subsidium.— 23 succurrere.— 24 Render: which brought 
(afferre) safety (salus) to his army.— 26 use the form of a concessive clause (although he 
thoughi—yet).— 2° Render : Caesar approved (probare) most (maxime).— 27 cogere.— 
28 Render: after having collected ships (ablative absolute) Zo cross, etc.— 2° Render: He 
feared the delay (mora) of that thing, and the length (longinquitas) of time.— *° nolle.— 
31 ablative absulute.— 3? more troops, auxilia.— 53 par&re.— 34 the Pompejan party, Pompe- 
jani.— 35 Render : that Gaul should be tempted( temptare).— 8° by existimdre with the 
gerundive of sudjicere.— 37 that the passage should be subjected.— 38 passage over the 
sea, navigatio.— 8° to the perils of the winter season = to winter.— #9 Render : That 
those (things) which he had ascertained (cognoscere) should be concealed (dissimulire) 
by him.— 4! ratio.— 42 by administrare.— 43 optimus.— 44 that this plan (va/io) should 
be carried out (observdre) by him in thesadministtation, etc.— 45 multum.— *® Peripa- 
tetici.— 47 Academici.— 48 in terminology, vocabulis.— 49 consentire.— 5° re ipea.— 
51 res,—- 52 fo lay over, differre.— 53 profectio.—- 54 Render: The opinions (sententie) of 
the twelve-men did not agree (congruere),— 55 ablative absolute.— 5° oratio.— 57 in unum 


congruere,— 58 statim.— 5 constare ex.— ®° numerus.— °! to have the gift of prophecy, 
divindre— °? to be made, nasci. 
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Muréna returned to the city, he intimated’ [by it] that there he would be 
of greater use? to his country than anywhere else*.— 2. You acted un- 
wisely* when you were a candidate’ for the pretorship® against such a 
strong rival’.— 3. When Alexander declared war against (Dat.) Dartus, 
he did not mean® to gratify’ the Greeks, but his own ambition’®.— 
4. When the English” demanded” a tribute® from these provinces, they 
seemed, according to the letter, to demand" a tribute, but in fact® they 
demanded that we should impress” the mark” of servitude on” ourselves. 
— [&. 70]: 5. When the defendants had come to Syracuse, Apronius, 
who” wus appointed” as judge by Verres, told [them] that they had 
acted” against the edict (edictum). They asked, ‘In what respect???’ 
He answered that he would tell [them] at the trial**. Apronius took** 
Artemidorus and Tlepolemus as complainants in the name of the people**. 
The defendants asked in what form he would rule®* the question at issue. 
He answered, ‘If itshall be proved?’ that [they] acted against the edict’. 
Timarchides. advised”* [the defendants] to compromise”*. They peremp- 
torily refused**.— 6. The complainant*' asserted*? that Manlius** was in 
possession of an estate belonging to him (¢.¢., the complainant). The 
defendant denied [it]... He (z. ¢., the defendant) said he would prove that 
he held that estate trom the [real] owner**; he asked*® for a referee**.— 
7. That matter came up*’ in the Senate. Volcatius denied that the duum- 
virs had legally** that right®* which they claimed”. The tribunes inter- 
ceded*’, [and] so the matter was dropped*. I [now] introduced* your 
affair; Hortensius made the report**, His report* was received with 
loud cries of disapprobation hy many. ‘The consuls neither assented‘, 
nor did they object*very much*’. A fter*® this debate®’ had been protracted™ 
till nightfall®* without being finished®>, the Senate adjourned*®*.— 8. If 
what Trebonius just now mentioned*’ is true, I believe that you will not 
make the journey®® without great danger.— 9. You said correctly™ that it 
is exceedingly difficult to disabuse® the soul from the habit of the eyes. 
— 10. In the same letter you asked® [me] not to® detain® these men 
[any] longer from [their] work, and added that you intended™ to come 
over™ yourself.— 11. Hortensius said that you were engaged® with writ- 

1 Significaire.— 2 to be of greater use, plus prodesse.— 3? in any other place.— 4 impru- 
denter.— 5 petere, with accus.— * prvetfira.— 7? Render: while so great and 80 powerful 
(potens) @ man was a candidate with thee.— § velle.— ® satis facere with dative— '° glo- 
ris cupiditas.—)! Angli.— !? poscere.— }% tribfitum.— 14 Render : they demanded by the 
mords a tribute. 5 re autem veri.— }* imprimere.— )7 nota.— 38 dalive.— }* by parti- 
cipial construction — 2° fo appoint somebody as judge, aliquem judicem dare.— 2 facere. 
— 22 in what respect, quid (az object of facere).— 2% in judicio.— 24 ingerere (imperfect, 
because it belongs to the judicial traneaction, implying a verb of saying).— 25 complain- 
ants in the name of the people (in an action for the recovery of property), recupera- 
tores.— 26 Render : In what words (in with the accus.) he would give the judgment.— 
27 ' St parel, the beginning of Syery judicial rule (formula) given by the pretor.— 
28 admonére.— 29 that (wf) they should compromise (decidere) the thing.— °° to refuse 
peremptorily, pernegire.—! actor.—*? contendere.—%3 Render : That his estate (fundus) 
was possessed by Manlius.— 34 dominus.— %§ petere with accus.— *%arbiter qui rem 
cognosceret.— 87 Render: Action was taken (fo fake action = agere) on this matter in 
the Senate.— 38 according to the laws.— 3% poteetas.— 4° which they assumed to them- 
selves.-- 41 intercedere.— 42 to be dropped, cadere.— 43 proponere.— 44 fo make a re- 
ort, referre.— 45 oratio.— 46 Render: 70 hia oration it was clamored (reclamire) violent- 
y (vehementer) by many.— 47 concedere.— 48 resistere.— 4° vaide.— 5° Ablative abso- 
Iute.— 5! controversia.— 52 ducere.— 53 nox.-— 54 by neque, p. 189, No.3; p. 188, No. (0).— 
68 conficere.— 5° fo adjourn, dimittii— 57 commemorire.— 5° to make a journey, pro- 
ficisci.—5® bene.— © abducere ab.--*! petere.— ®2 ne.— 68 prohibére.— ® velle.—* huc.— 
66 occupdtum esse, with abl. . 
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ing, and told’ [me] that he had seen you twice? at Cume when you were 
burying® [your] brother Marcus.— 12. Attalus said that it was more 
pleasant to make a friend than to have one.— 13. Philip, Alexander’s 
father, said that it was possible to take* any® fortress to which a donkey® 
Jaden’ with gold could® climb up’. 

XVI. PREDICATES OF HABIT WITH solére, etc. (§ 585).—1. Julius Ceesar 
did not forget anything except” injuries [received].— 2. It was custom- 
ary with the Spartans to use red tunics’* in battle to'? conceal® the blood* 
of [their] wounds.— 3. The ancient Massilians used to give to strangers’, 
who” were leaving” their city, loans in money” to” be returned to them 
in the lower world*.— 4. The Cimbrians had?! the habit to exult®? in 
battle, [but] to wail?* in sickness.— 5. The Lacedemonians, before ‘they 
-went™ to battle®>, used to arouse” [their] courage” by the sounds™ of 
the flute” — 6. The Persians observed the habit®* not to*! see*? their chil- 
dren before these (¢hey) had completed” their seventh year.— 7. In those | 
times inen used to talk more bravely for their liberty than they fought** 
for it— 8. When Epaminondas had come into a company® in which 
either public affairs®* or philosophical subjects*’ were*® discussed**, he 
never used to leave it” before the discussion had‘! closed*?.— 9. In those 
times the Athenians used to expel from the State by ostracism those who 
seemed to be dangerous® to the liberty of the republic. 

XVII. IMPERFECTS OF HABIT WITHOUT 8olére, etc.—1. Atticus so con- 
ducted himself * as*? to seem on terms of equality both with the low- 
est and with the greatest— 2. The Lacedsemonians always had two kings 
from the two families of Procles and Eurysthenes. It was not allowed® 
that a member®® of the one of these families should succeed in the place 
of a king of the other family. The oldest son of the last king in pos- 
session had the first claim®’ to succession. Ifa king®? had deceased with- 
out male issue, then the next of kin was elected.— 3. At Athens those 
who were®* condemned [to death] in a public trial’* were delivered® to 
the board of eleven*® for execution®’.— 4. Whatever was asked of Atti- 
cus’, he [always] gave [his] promises®* after mature reflection as to their 

1 Narrire.—2 iterum ea uenty used with the force of dis, because what has heen done 
a second time must have been done t.wice).— 3 efferre.— 4 expuyvnire.— 5 Render: All 

ortresses (castellum).— ® asellus.—- 7 onustus.— ® not rendered ; the finite verb often 
piece the meaning of posse.— ® ascendere.— 1° nisi.— ! tunica rubra.— 12 ad with 
gerundial.— 13 dissimuldre.— !4 cruor.— ‘/5 hospes.— 16 by a participle.— 17 egredi ex. 
— 18 pecunis mutuse.— !® Render: which were to be returned (subjunctive).— 2° apnd 
inferos.— 2! By esse with dative.-— 22 exultare.— 23 lamentari.— 24 descendere ad (sub- 
junct).— 25 by dimicdre.— 26 inflammare.— 27 animi.— 28 concentu.— 2° tibia.— 9° insti- 
titum.— 3! ut.— 32 aspicere.— 33 implére (subjuuct.).— 34 ‘chey fought’? must be placed 
in the same form of the verb as ‘ ¢o talk’,— 35 circulus.— °° pudlic affairs, respublica.— 
87 philosophical subjects, philosophia.— 38 subjunctive.— 3® Render: id was disputed on 
public affairs, etc.— 4° discedere ex (inde).— 4! subjunctive.— 4? the discussion. closes, 
sermo ad finem perducitur,— 43 ostracismus.— 44 subjunctive.— 45 Render: Zhose from 
(ex) whom the liberty of the republic seemed to be able to take (cupere) some damage (detri- 
mentum; by partitive genitive).— 46 se gerere.— 47 ut.— 48 Render: that he seemed com- 
mon (commifinis) to the lowest (infimus) and @ peer (par) to the foremost (princeps).— 49 li- 
cére.— 5° Render: That (infin. clause) a king should be made out of the one (alter) of 
these [families] into the place of the other family.— 5! Render: In the first place (pri- 
mum) consideration was had (ratibnem hab€ére) of him who was (subjunct.) the oldest out 
of the children of the one (ille) who had deceased (decedere, subj.) [while] reigning (regnire). 
— 53 Render: Jf he (is) had not left (gubjunct.) male issue (virilie sexus), then was elected 
who was (subj.) the next by relationship (propinquitas).— 5% participle.— 5+ publice.— 
55 tradere.—-5® See Part I., p. 44, 5.—57 supplicium. — 5§ This attribute of the clause must 
be made the grammatical subject of the principal sentence (Adticus promised what was 
ausked—rogiare).— 5° to give promises, promittere. 
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scrupulous fulfilment?.— 5. Dionysius, from fear? of razors’, used to burn‘ 
his beard® by lighted’ charcoal®.— 6. Scipio Africanus was wont to 
take’ occasionally” a season of rest" from his magnificent” public Ja- 
bors*®, and from the crowds of human beings”, to retreat® to solitude”, 
as if’? to a port.— 7. The battle-order of the Roman army [always] con- 
sisted of three lines’®. The first line’ was called ‘ hastati’, who entered 
into the combat” first of all. These were followed” by those who bore 
the name” ‘ principes’. The third line were the ‘ triarii’, veteran®® sol- 
diers of tried* bravery. If the ‘ hastati’ could not beat® the enemy, 
the ‘ principes’ received™® them into the places*’ left open for them in 
their ranks. Then the combat belonged™ to the ‘principes’, and the 
‘hastati’ formed the second line®®. If neither the ‘ principes’ were suc- 
cessful®®, they gradually* fell back*? on the line*™* of the triarii. Hence 
it was a proverb*™, when anything was in a bad plight, that®* the matter®’” 
had come*® to the triarii— 8. The elder Pliny was of an almost incredi- 
ble studiousness**. He began® to study by lamp-light® directly” after (a) 
midnight**. Before daylight“ he reported*> to the emperor Vespasianus, 
who likewise*® made use of the night for his labors. Having returned‘? 
home, he devoted the rest of the day to studies. Even during*®® dinner 
he read a book, and took notes®! ; for he never read anything without®® 
taking notes. When he travelled, a secretary’ accompznied him®* with 
a book and writing-tablets®’, whose hands, in winter, were protected by 
long sleeves*’, that® not even cold weather® might interfere? with his 
studies. The works® which he left, comprised one hundred and sixty 
volumes”. 

XVILI. ORDINARY FUTURE-PRESENT (f. 73).— 1. We shall know in 
two days what® is the matter®.— 2. We shall wander about” destitute™ 
with our wives” and children.— 3. Shall I remain, or shall I depart ? 
Surely” I shall effect nothing without money and without an armed 
force™.— 4. All this you will learn”? from Pompey’s letter.— 5. That time 
will come, and”® rapidly” too.— 6. Thou, surely, wilt find nobody more 
adapted’® to this purpose” than I am.— 7. Nothing will be done’? in’ 


1 The whole clause ‘after... fulfilment’ is rendered by the adverb religidse, a brevity 
of expression inimitable in English.— 2 by metue7ve (accessory pred.).— 3 culter tonso- 
rius.— ¢# adurere. — 5 dative of the interested person.— ® capillum.— 7 candens.—§ carbo. 
— 9 sumere.— ! aliquando.—— 11 Render: Tovk leisure, repoxing (requiescere) from, etc. 
— 12 pulcherrimus.— }3 reipublicee munera.— 14 ceetus hominum frequentiaque.— 15 ge 
recipere.— ‘6 solitddo.-- 17 tamquam.— 18 Render: 7he battle order (acies), etc., was 
threefold (triplus).— 19 acies.— 2° pugnam intre.— 2! change into an active construc- 
tion.-- 22 by nomen est, according to p. 82, R. 31.-- 23 veterinus.— 24 spectdtns.— 
28 proflicfire.— 28 recipere.— 27 Render: Into the intervals of their ranks (ordines).— 
28 predicate-genitive.— 2* to form the second line, sequi.—- 39 Render: If with the ‘prin- 
cines’ also it was fought less prosperously.— 31 sensim.— 32 to fall back, referri.— 
83 Render: on (ad) the triarit.— 34 proverbium (by the abstract dative).— © anything is 
in a bad plight, \aboritur.— 88 infinitive clause.— 87 res,— 3° redIre.— 3° studium.-— 
49 incipere.— 4! fo study by lamp-light, lucubrare.— 4? statim.— 43 nox multa.— #4 lux.— 
48 to veport to somebody, ire ad nliquem.— 48 p, 252, Oss. 9.— 47 reverti.— 48 reddere.— 
49 what was left vreliquum) of the day.— 59 supra.— 5! annotare.- ©? peRFEcT. Why ?— 
63 Render: What he did not‘ extract’ (excerpere, in subjunct.).— iv itinere.— 55 no- 
tarius. —5* Render : eas at (ad) [Ais] side (latus).—57 pugilldres. pl. t.—5? muntre.—4® long 
sleeves, manice.— °° ut.— *! coli asperitax.— ©? Render : might not snatch (eripere) any 
time from the studies.— ®§ Render: He left 160 volumes of commentaries (commentarius), 
—64 yoliimen.— 5 indirect question.— ® Something is the matter, aliquid est.— °7 vaga- 
ri.— 68 evens.— 6? conjux.— 7° profecto.— 7! armed force, presidium — 7? cognoscere.— 
73 and..too, et quidem.— 74 celer.— 75 idoneus.— 76 causa.— 77 agere.— 78 de. 
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that matter’ against Cesar’s will’?— 8. Afterwards® I shall write‘ many 
letters to our friends, in which I will most earnestly’ commend® you 
and our Tullia.— 9. By my care thy father shall be relieved’ from all 
fear.— 10. When, I pray you, and by whose order’ has all this been 
changed ?— 11. Please, do grant’ this permission” to me”, to perform” 
this business in my [own] way”.— 12. I shall stay” here till my brother 
arrives. 

XIX. FUTURE-PERFECT IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES (R. 74).— 1. Your 
sail’® will have lasted long enough if you return” home by the tenth of 
September.— 2. The enemy will have routed” our troops by the time 
(dum) the reinforcements arrive.— 3. By the time you read this letter 
I shall have made up my mind” on that subject”.— 4. That explanation” 
will notcontribute?! much to elucidating” the subject.—5. My brother will 
return in two, or, at the farthest”, in three days.— 6. This will give’ the 
greatest pleasure to all of us. . 

XX. POTENTIAL FUTURE. R. 75, (A) WITHOUT POTENTIAL AUXILIARIES. 
1. Please*® send word* to my brother Quintus that no letter of his?” has 
yet® been handed”* to me.— 2. Send my love to your wife**.— 3. Do not 
send any letter to me”? till’? you hear*®* from™ me [again ].— 4. If you look*5 
at nature, you [can jnot doubt that [there] is some maker*® of the universe®’. 
— 5. If you examine*® the case attentively*’, you [must] acknowledge“ 
that the accused has been justly*’ condemned.— 6. Why, then‘?, would 
you attempt to prove an opinion which it is impossible* to uphold ? 

B. (WITH POTENTIAL AUXILIARIES).— 7. Neither friendship, nor jus- 
tice can at all exist**, except® they are sought for their own sake*?.— 
8. Since* Sulpicius refuses to be retained®® in this case, I would wish® 
that Antonius [might] be the attorney®?.— 9. If this rumor should*? be 
confirmed, we must depart for Syracuse as soon as possible’*.— 10. It will 
be safe to say®® that Tiberius is better®* informed*’ about the matter than 
he*® is willing to acknowledge. 

C. (WITH OR WITHOUT POTENTIAL AUXILIARIES).— 11. We ought™ not 
to place faith in the words of those who have often treacherously®* de- 
ceived® us. But the Carthaginians have already very often deceived us. 
Hence it would (will) be the greatest folly to have ng] hope in their 
good faith™*.— 12. If it were true that®> man has been created by nature, 
nature itself must (will) be endowed® with a soul and reason.— 13. Even 
rude and illiterate’? [men] acknowledge™ a moral power and duty, [and] 

1 Res.—? voluntas.—* deinde.—‘ conscribere.— diligenter.—* commendare.—’ liberare. 
— 3 by whom [as] an author (auctor).— *® preebére.— 1° venia.— !! ut.— 42 perficere.— 
13 ratio.—14 commorfri.—!5 Render : You will have sailed long enough.—'6 reverti (future- 
present).—17 fugire.—18 to make up one’s mind, statucre.—!® res.—-29 explanatio.—*! profi- 
cere.—2? illustrare ac mg summum.—*4 afferre.— 25 sis (contracted from 8 vis), 
to be placed, after the first words of the sentence.—26 to send word to somebody, aliquem 
certidrem facere.— 27 ab eo — 2& by dum in connection with * no’. See § 408.— 2° afferre. 
— 30 Render: You will salute your wife (materfamilias) by my name.— ®!1 Render: You 
will not have sent (dare) to mé a i-tter.— 32 dum.— 38 future-present.— 34 de.— 35 intuéri 
aliquid (in future-present).— 86 artifex.— 87 universns mundus.— 38 cognoscere (future 
_perfect).— 8* diligentius.— 4° concedere.— 4! jure.— 42 igitur.— 43 which can (posse in the 


subjunctive) be upheld (tuéri) by no means.— 44 esse.— 45 nisi (with subjunct.).— 48 expe- 
tere.— 47 ipsze per se.— 48 quoniam.— 49 negare.— 5° /o be retained in a case, causam 


suscipere.— 5! velle.— 52 patronus, — 53 future-present.— 54 primo quoque tempore.— * 


55 by oportére.— 5° plus.— 57 fo be informed about a matter, de re novisse.— 58 ipse.— 
59 concedere.— ®9 Render: Who have....deccived us, lo the speech of those we ought (de- 
bére) not to have faith.— *! sepenumero.— ®? per fidem.— 63 fallere.— &4 good faith, fides. 
“— on Render : 1f man has been created (procreare).— °§ preeditus.— &7 indoctus, — ** con- 
cedere. 
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the wise would not??— 14. The defence’® should first prove*® the integ- 
rity of the life* [of the accused] if [this] can be done‘; if it cannot, the 
defender should procecd to show® [his client’s] inexperience’, youth, and 
want of education’. If he is estopped’ by the bad moral character” [of 
the man], he should first’ try” to establish the fact” that false rumors 
were spread™, and should dwell” on the theme’ of the unreliability’’ of 
rumors. If none’® of these [things] will avail®, he should make use 
(uti) of the last resort of a detender?’, remarking™ that he was not ad- 
dressing a court of morals”, but [that he was speaking to] a court at law*™* 
about the charges*> of [his] adversaries.— 15. Four® pecks*" of beans** 
and five of wheat” should be sown*® on an acre®’, but in some localitics*? 
a little more** or less. Hence™ farmers*® should observe the custom* as 
to the quantity of seed in a given locality.— 16. A judge must not take*’ 
gifts from the parties**— 17. We should (oportére) not accept favors*® 
which we cannot return®.— 18. Boys will learn more ( plura) in public 
schools*? than by private iastruction at home‘; for at home they will 
learn only what® is taught“ to THEM (cpse), [but] in schools also what [is 
taught] to others.— 19. A person® who is going to inflict punishment 
while in anger, will never keep that middle way“ which is between too 
much and too little’’.— 20. Such a knowledge‘*’, in my opinion at least 
(quidem), is of no use**.— 21. He will be justly®® called happy*? whose*? 
true pleasure is®? the contempt" of pleasure.— 22. Only he® isa good citi- 
zen who observes®* the laws, not in his®’, but in [his] country’s interest.— 
23. With® the wise®® wealth is a servant™, with the foolish” it is the mas- 
ter®.— 24. I would ask® you to place no® faith in that hope. 
XXI. DEPENDENT FUTURE (IR. 76).— 1. We shall take®> any™ provis- 
ions which we may find.— 2. If you publicly pronounce’ these views, 
ou will [thereby] attack® morality itself°*.— 3. If you go to see” that 
man], you will [thereby] set” the worst example to your countrymen”, 
— 4, You will do best if you altogether™ shun” the company” of these 
men.— 5. You will oblige me best”® by (s¢) taking better care” for your 
health.— 6. Who will bestow’ benefits, should first give the necessary’’, 
[and] afterwards® the usetul®'.— 7. If these [things] are evils, [the one] 


1 Will not concede 2?— 2 defensor.— 3 demonstr&re.— 4 integrity of life, vita integra.— 
6 Render: if he will be able.— * to proceed to show something, contugere ad aliquid.— 
7 imprudentia.— 8 inscitia.— ® Render: IJfhe will be very much (vehementer) hindered. 
— 10 bad moral character, turpittido et infamia.— ! prius.— !2 operam dare.— 3% to e8- 
lablish the fact, ut dicat.— 14 dissipare.— 15 uti.— 1° Jocus comminis.— 17 unreliability 
of rumors = that it should (oportére) not be believed to rumors. — !® sin.— ?9 nibil.— 
20 fieri posse.— 2! the last resort of a defender, extréma defensdris.— 22 dicere ( finile 
terb). — 23 to address a court of morals, de moribus apud censodres dicere.— 24 apud judices. 
— 26 crimen.— 26 § 259.— 27 modius.— 2° faba.— 2° triticum.— 9° serere.— 3! jugerum.— 
32 locus.— 83 amplius.— *4 quare.— °5 singular.— °° Render: how much in every region 
to sow (gerundial) has been the custom.— 37 accipere.— *% litigantes.— 3® beneficium.— 
40 referre.— 41 ludus.— 42 Render: By @ private within the walls (parietes) teacher.— 
43 ea sola que.— 44 pracipere (future-present).— 45 Render: Never anangry one who will 
proceed (accedere) to punixhment, will keep, etc.— 46 mediocritas.— 47 parum.— 4 scien- 
tia.— 4% nibil prodesse.— 59 jure.— 5! bedtus.— 5% hy the dative of the interested per- 
gon.— 53 future-present.— 54 contemptio.— 55 is demnm.— 58 tuGri_ (future-present).— 
57 not to him, but to [his] country.— 5* apud.-— 5® singular.— 6° Render: in servi(ude.— 
61 stultus.— 62 in imperio.— 63 rogdre ex.— ®4 ne ullam,— ¢ anferre.— ® any ... which, 
by quicungve.— ® declarire-— ¢8 impugndre.— ® ipsa virtus honestumque ipsum.— 
70 to go to see, convenTre.— 7! ponere.— 72 civis.— 73 omnIno,— 74 fugere.—*> societas.— 
TS pratiseimum alicui facere.—77 to take good care for something. aliquid diligenter curdre. 
~~ 78 prebére.— 79 Render: what is (will be) necessary.— °° deinde.—- ®! what is, ete. 
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who is [involved] in them, cannot be happy’— 8. You wil) obtain all 
you desire?,— 9. Will the wise [szng.] be happy if they lack [their] eye- 
sight* ? They will be even then.*— 10. I shall not be remiss® in anything® 
which it is possible to foresee.— 11. If you propose this, you will not 
make people believe it".— 12. We shall make mistakes® as long as we live’ 
on the earth.— 13. If the price of bread-stuffs should be higher”, you had 
better (will best) take™ your city-establishment” over to [our] estate near 
Arpi’.—14. I shall send you word as soon as (si) he has left*.—15 I 
shall let you know* when I make up my mind” as to” meeting him on 
the road, or expecting him here.— 16. 1 will write you how I shall find 
matters” after my arrival” at Rome.— 17. Immediately after my return® 
to the city, I shall attend” to all that concerns your interest®*.— 18. I will 
‘follow the advice which he may give me concerning (de) this affair?*.— 
19. Whatever quantity’ you may add to it”, it will not be changed in 
kind?*,— 20. Whatever?’ will be decreed about me, I shall bear*® it with 
that mind” with which I ought (dedére) to bear [it].— 21. I shall not 
touch”® these [things] before I have seen you.— 22. I shall not depart be- 
fore I have finished*? this work.— 23. I shall have finished this work be- 
fore you depart.— 24. I shall depart after first*? finishing this work.— 
25. Before I depart, I will first finish this work.— 26. Before I proceed** 
to defend myself, I will briefly state** those [things] from which all these 
charges®* have arisen®, 

XXII. TENSES IN EPISTOLARY STYLE § 589. [ Hpistolary tenses to be used 
whenever admissible}.— 1. L. Clodius, the tribune elect®’, is with me. It 
seems to me that he suspects, something** which you disliked** may have 
been insinuated” to you about him. But he speaks in the highest terms 
of you", and® I would ask** you earnestly“ to believe rather me than 
the one* that has slandered** him with‘? you. Your letter has just been 
handed to me*. I did not know Dolabella had so many troops with 
_him®. Iam on the point of starting for Capua. There I intend to stay to- 
morrow, when*® [ shall fully answer your letter. Beneventum on the 
16th of September. 

2. [MODERN LETTER, ADDISON No. ZXXVI.]. October 18th, 1711. 
Dear Sir: I am very much obliged to you for your Jast kind letter 
and invitation, which I heartily wish I could accept; but you know I have 
put my hand to the plough, and have already been absent from my work 


1 Bedtus.— 2 velle.— 3 fo lack one’s eyesight, sensibus carére oculOrum,— 4 they will be 
even then = etiam.— 5 fo be remiss, fulli.— ® Render: in (hose [things] which will be able 
to be foreseen (providére).— 7 Render: You will not make faith.— ® to make mistakes, er- 
rire.— ® esse.— 1° Jf bread-stuffs (anndna, sing.) will be dearer (carus).— 1! betake your- 
self (se conferre) with the fumily to, etc.— 12 familia (4. e., servi).— 13 fundus ArpInas, 
— 14 proficisci.— 15 certidrem facere.— 18 fo make up one’s mind, constitnere.— 17 Ren- 
der: whether (utrum) J shall meet (obviam procedere) him. or, ete.— 18 Render: what I 
shall have perceived (perspicere).— }® when I shall have come to Rome.— 2° Render: As 
oon ds (simulatque) } shall have returned.— 2) curire aliquid.— 22 Render: 7 hose [hinge 
which will belong (pertinére) fo your advantage.— 23 what to me about this thing he shal 
have given advice, that I will follow.—?4 quantumcunque.— 25 eo (é, €., ad hune locum, 
ad have rem).— 26 Render : Jé will remainin its hind (genus).— 27 quidquid.-— 2 ferre. 
— 29 animus.— 3° attingere.— 3! perficere.— 38? prius.— 33 instituere.— 384 narrdre.— 
33 crimen.— 38 fo arise, nasci.— 37 designdtus.— 36 by infinitive clause.— 39 moleste ferre 
(subj.).— 49 to insinuale something to somebody, deferre aliquid ad aliquem.— 4! Render : 
He speaks and thinks (sentire) most friendly (amicus) of you.— 42 quare.— 43 petere ab 
aliquo.— 44 etiam atque etiam.— 45 fhan the one, quam illi nescio cui,— 46 male dicere 
alicui (subjunct.).— 47 apud.— 48 reddere.— 49 that Dolabella so much (adeo) abounded 
in troops.— 5° from where I shall more accurately answer (rescribere ad) your letter. 
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one entire month. I hope you will not think of staying in the country 
so long as you mention. Sure it will be worth your while to hear the 
peace treated in the house of Commons. If you will be my Jodger, I 
will take a house in Kensington square, and furnish youa chamber. I 
send you enclosed a paper of Abel Roper’s. We talk of nothing but 
peace. Iam heartily glad you have your health, and question not but 
you would find the Kensington air as good as the Wortley. I am ever 
with the greatest sincerity, etc. 


PARAPHRASE. 


Joseph Addison to his Wortley (Joséphus Addiso Vortléjo suo S. D.) 

Know that thou hast greatly obliged me! that? thou oF thy most pleasant’ letter 
hast invited me into the hospitality4 of thy Vortlejinum, whither O that it was allowed5 
tome tocome! But thou knowest® how many and how great labors I have taken over me’, 
which indeed®, interrupted® by a space of thirty days, have been lying down?!® too long, 
and are now!! longing for!2 the master, as! a long neglected field for the proven Ihope 
that thou wilt not be absent from the city so Jong as thou sayest that thou art going to 
be. For surely}5 thou wilt wish!¢ to be present if it will be transacted27 on the peace 1n - 
the house!8 of the English!® people. If thou shalt have resolved?° to use my hospitality, 
I shall rent?! a house?? in the Kensington equare?’, a part of which, furnished?4 with 
what things it will be necessary25, thou mayest?¢ have for thyself27. I have sent a pa- 
pr of Abel Roper?®. We epoke of nothing9® except3! peace. That’? thou art well$8, 
Lam very glad, nor do I doubt that®¢ thou wilt breathe®5 equally3® well at Kensing- 
tons’? as in thy Vortlejinum. Farewell. London (Londinum), October 18th. | 


1 To oblige somebody greatly, gratissimum alicui facere.—? quod. — * jncundus.— 4 hos- 
pitium.— § O that it was allowed, utinam licéret.— ® novisse.— 7 to take over one’s self, 
sibi suscipere.—- § quidem.— ® intermittere.— }° fo lie down, jacére.— 1! jam.— 32 to long 
Jor the master. dominum desiderare.—}3 tamquam.—!* arfitrnm.— 15 profecto.— 16 velle. 
— 17 agere.— 18 curia.— 1° Anglicus.— 2° constituere.— 2! condfcere.— 2% edea,— 23 vi- 
cus.— #4 instructus.— 25 opus esse.— 2° poteris.— 27 dative.— 2° libellus.— 2° Abélus 
Ropérus.— 9° nullé alia re.— 3! nisi.— 32 quod.— 38 valére.— 34 quin.—*5 respirare (per- 
fect subj.).— 3° eque.— 87 Censinto. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. : 


§ 590. The sUBJUNCTIVE is either POTENTIAL Or DEPENDENT. The 
former (mostly occurring in independent sentences) has the force of the 
English potential, imperative, or of separate verbs conveying similar 
ideas. Rarely the Latin subjunctive has the force of an English sub- 
junctive. The DEPENDENT subjunctive is determined by the relation of 
a predicate to another (principal) predicate, and exclusively occurs in 
CLAUSES, 


Oss. The Latin subjunctiveis in a great measure a conventional form of the predicate, 
the idea of which cannot be reduced to one general principle. The grammarians say, 
the subjunctive is the mood of ‘conception’, or the form for actions ‘merely in the 
mind of the speaker’. But every mood expresses the CONCEPTION of the speaker. And 
a large part of the dependent subjunctives denote real and actual facts, whereas the 
indicative frequently denotes actions ‘mercly of the mind’ (definitions, causes, rules 
kuppositions, etc.). General statements of this kind, which are only apt to mislea 
the student, are of no possible use, since every single instance in which this mood is 
required, must be learned from special rules. 
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1. POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 591. The potential subjunctive occurs either in declarative, or in 
interrogative, or in imperative sentences. 


A. DECLARATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 592. The declarative subjunctive is most frequently used in con- 
ditional periods, both if the conditional clause is expressed, and if it is 


understood, as: 
Dies defictat si velim numerire, etc.; Time would fail if I ehouid attempt, etc. Cic. 
N. D. 3, 32, 81.— Tum me confitear non judicium habuisee de utilitate reipublice ; Then 
would confess not to have had any judgment on the interests of the republic. Cic. 
lanc, 39, 98. 


For this class of subjunctives see B. VI. p. 717 foll. 


Rem. 79. Aside from the subjunctive in conditional periods, a declara- 
tive potential subjunctive occurs (a) in the PRESENT or PERFECT, as sub- 
junctive of GUARDED STATEMENT, with the force of a potential future (2. 
75, No. 6); (6) in a few passages aS IMPERFECT Or PLUPERFECT subjunc- 
tive, being an equivalent of vporiuit (ought to have); (c) in the SECOND™ 
PERSON SINGULAR Of the present, perfect, and imperfect, to represent the 
subject of the action as an INDEFINITE PERSON. 


Oss. 1. The eubjunctive of modest or guarded statement in the present tense mostly oc- 
curs in the first and second persung, and is rendered by such expressions as ‘ Lam inclined 
to’, ‘it seems to me’, ‘I should’; and in the second person a or ‘will’: 94 
non hoc qnezerendum censeam, sed, etc.; It seems to me (I should think) that this is not the 
question here, but, etc. Liv. 21, 18.— Forsitun guv@rdfis qui iste terror sit; You will 
(may) ask perhaps of what kind that terroris. Cic. Rosc. Am. 2, 5.— Ex. 1. 2.— More 
rarely this subjunctive occurs in the third person, almost always with forsitan (which 
being contracted from fors it an, or forte sit an, * itis the (by) chance or the question 
whether’, always requires the subjunctive): Matrem insimuldre forsitan fas non sié ; 
Perhaps it eoudd not be right to accuse one’s own mother. Liv. 39, 10. 

The second person singular, if used in this meaning, frequently denotes an uncertain 
person (R. 91. Ons, 4.), implying that the predicate refers to an person under the stated 
circumstances : /epervias multos quibus periculdsa consilia quiétis splendidiora videan- 
tur; You (one, people) will find many to whom dangerous measures would seem more 
ghowy than peaceful ones. Cic. Off. 1, 24. 


Oss. 2. The subjunctive perfect likewise occurs as subjunctive of guarded statement. 
lt mostly occurs when the predicate is a verb of saying or thinking, and is limited to the 
singular number and to the active voice. Although it is evident that the kindred mean- 
iug and almost identical form of the future-perfect must have-influenced in some way 
the usage of a perfect in the meaning of a qualified fnture, we cannot adopt Madvig’s 
theory, who, on the strength of this fact, has invented the theory of a subjunctive of 
the future-perfect, to which he assigns, in the active, the same form as the perfect sab- 
junctive. Since the future-perfect, even in the indicative, is not used with potential 
force, like the future present (except in the instances mentioned R. %5), and since he 
must himeelf acknowledge that the so-called future-perfect subjunctive has neither the 
meaning of a future-perfect, nor that of a subjunctive (Madvig’s Gr. § 380), the expedi- 
ent proposed by him is contradicted by the very reason which induced him to in- 
vent it. The fact that, according to Madvig's theory, we would have to admit a differ- 
ent consecution of tenses in regard to the future-perfect for the active and for the passive 
voice (Madv. § 379), and that it would, in other rezpects, impair the symmetry of the law 
- consecution, and of the modal relations of the two futures, is fatal to the whole 
theory. 

The perfect subjanctive in this meaning seems to occur first in Varro and Cicero. It 
is best rendered by‘ would’, ‘may’, ‘might’ (negatively by ‘could not’): Hoc 
rine ull& dubitatione confirmaverim ; I would assert this without any hesitation. Cic. 
Brut. 6, 25.— Plane quidem perfectum Demosthenem facile dixeris ; Demosthenes you 
may safely call simply perfect. Ib. 9, 35.— Forsitan quispiam dizerit ; Perhaps somebody 
might (may, will, would) say. Ib. Off. 3, 6, 39. See Ex. 8-8. 
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Oss. 3. The second person sing. is often used to represent the subject as an UNCERTAIN 
PERSON (One, somebody, you), and, if so used, is almost invariably in the subjunctive. 
In independent sentences it is frequently thus used with the meaning mentioned OBs. 
1 and 2, aud also in interrogative (§ 593) and imperative sentences (It. 80. Oss. 1); but 
mostly, to denote the impressions which a fact stated would make on eye-witnesses, or 
on those that hear of it. It, properly, is an elliptical conditional expression (implying: 
‘If you had been present, you would have said, thought, etc.’), and is mostly fouud in 
the IMPERFECT subjunctive, being best rendered by the second pereon (you, in its indefi- 
nite meaning) in the potential pluperfect : Putdres Snllam veuisse in Italiam non belli 
vindicem, sed pacis auctOrem ; You would have thought Sulla had come to Italy, not as 
an avenger in war, but as a bringer of peace. Vell. 2, 25.— Qu@reres in judiciis fortasse 
melius; in republic&é quod erat, esse judicdres satis; For the courts you wodd perhaps 
have asked for something better ; but as to the republic you would have considered it 
enough. Cic. Brut. 77, 268.— Pecuniz aut fame minus parceret haud facile discerneres ; 
You woud not easily have distinguished whether he was more economical with his money 
or with his fame. Sall. Cat. 25.— Canes venaticos diceres ; You would (might) have taken 
them for hunting dogs. Cic. Verr. 2, 4,13.-- Often however the present subjunctive is 
used in the same sense in regard to a present fact, as: Nullus horror in cultu ; revered- 
ris occursum, non réformides ; There is nothing forbidding in his appearance; at & 

Ineeting you would look at him with awe, but not shrink from him. Plin. Ep. 1,10.— This 
subjunctive of the second person denoting an indefinite subject, most frequently occurs 
in dependent sentences. Sec R. 91. Ops. 4.— Ex. 9-12. 


Ozgs. 4. The subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect, as potential-declaratives, very 
rarely occurin the meaning of oportuit (ought to eta Morerétur, inquies. Fecisset 
certe si sine maximo dedecore potuisset emori; He ought to have died (voluntarily), yon 
will say. He surely would have done so if he could have died without the greatest dis- 
grace. Cic. Rab. 10,29. See Ex. 14.14. These subjunctives occur only if the connec- 
tion makes thie exceptional meaning fully clear ; the other potential forms, expressing 
necessity (gerundials, oportet, debére), being far inore usual. See Oss. 4, No. (d). If the 
sentence is negative, this class of subjunctives requires ne, instead of non. (Ex. 14.) 

Oss. 5. Generally the English potential, expressing possibility and necessity, 1s in 
Latin expressed by the potential verbs (or their equivalents) in the éndicative. This re- 
fers to all tenses of the English potential, even if they should seem to have a * subjunc- 
tive’ ce contingent) force. The subjunctives of the Latin potential verbs (with a Po 

- tential force) generally occur only 1) in questions (§ sk 2) if the predicate is qualified 
by a contingency expressed or understood, as : Ei qui hunc accfiset, possim aliquo modo 
ignoscere ; 7 might (under certain circamstances) pardon the one who accuses this man. 
Cic. R. A. 20, 55; 3) if the second person is nsed as indefinite subject : Ut non omnem 
frugem in omni agro repertre possis, sic non omue facinus iu omni vit&é nascitur. Cic. R. 
A. 27, 75. Hence 

(a) The present potentials ‘can’, ‘may’, and ‘must’ are rendered (aside from the 
subjunctive of the verb proper in the instances mentioned above and below) by the in- 
dicatives possum, and debeo, or by the potential futures potero, dehébo, or by the present 
indicative or future of the gerundials, but not by possem, or deveam; Multos possum 
bonos viros nomingre qui, etc. : J may (can) mention many good men who, etc. Cic. 
Tusc, 2,19. Often ‘may’ denoting permission is expressed by dicet, as Licet me id ecire 
quid sit? May I know what it is? Plaut. Pseud. 1,1, 14. Instead of debeo, its equiva- 
lents (Pp. 140, K. 163) may be used. 

(b) The preterit of the potential (might and could), if it hus a contingent force re- 
ferring to the present time, is generally rendered by the present indicative ( possum), as 
in the Ex. in No. (a), which may be rendered ‘mizht’ or ‘conld.’ ‘JZ should’ is ren- 
dered according to R. 75. If these potentials have an hypothetical meaning they are 
rendered according to B. VI. (conditional clanses). If ‘could’ has the force of ‘I was 
not able,’ it is rendered by potui¢ or poterat : Hoc illud est quod Theophrastus sustinére 
nen oe ‘ ee is the point which Theophrastus cou/@ not (was not able) to maintain. 

ic. Tusc. 5, 9. 

(c) The perfect potential wlth ‘may have’ or ‘can have’ generally requires a circum- 
locution in Latin (‘I shall not deny that he has, etc.’: or ‘it can happen that this was 
the case’), as: Pofest fiert ut tu non recte intellexeris? Yow may (can) have misunder- 
stood him, have you not? Cic. Or. 2, 70,245. Rarely it is expressed by the present of 
posse with a perfect infinitive of the main verb. See § 493. 

(a) The pluperfect potential with ‘might have’ or ‘could have’ is rendered by the per- 
fect, imperfect, or pluperfect indicative of posse (or its synonyms, licuit, licébat, etc.), and 
‘should have’ or ‘onght to have’ is expressed by the indicative of the same tenses of 
debére (or its synonyms, oportébat, oportuit, oportuerat, ete.: Debébant di omnis bonos effi- 
cere si quidem hominum generi consulébant ; the gods ought to have made all men good, 
if else, ctc. Cic. N. D. 32, 79.— Nam si ista sequimur, nuper de republica debui perdimes- 
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cere; For if we adopt this opinion, 2 owght to hare been alarmed the other day for the 
republic. Ib. Div. 2, 27, 59.— Id quod ratio debuera/, usus docet, ctc.; Experience teaches 
what reason ovght to have taught. Wb. Tusc. 3, 22. 54.— Sive hanc turbam effugere volu- 
isti, sive, ete., de Cresare tamen po/vist dicere ; Whether you intended to avoid this crowa 
or etc, you might have spoken of Cwsar. Ib. Brut. 72, 251. If potuissem is used in these 
meanings, an hypothetical contingency is always expressed or understood : Nam illa 
amphibolia que Crasum decépit, vel Chrysippum politissel ftallere 5 For that ambiguity 
which deceived Croesus, aight have led even Chrysippus astray (i. e. if the oracle had 
been given to him); if the oracle zas given to him, it must be potuit, poterat, or potue- 
rat. Cic. Div. 2,56. For the use of the indicative pofuié etc. in hypothetical periods, 
see p. 724, OB3. 24 foll.—The object-infinitive dependent on potui/, which is regularly 
present (§ 493) is placed in the PERFECT if potuit means * it was possible that’ ( fleré S aaabe 
ut), and the infinitive precedes it in time: Potuit aliqui ab initio non sedisse ; It was 
possible (at the time of the verdict) that some (judge) had not been present in the begin- 
bing (of the trial). Cic. Clu. 41, 113. 

(€) In the same way the indicative of the past tenses is necd with potential force in 
several conventional expressions; @guam est, melius est, aptum est ; decet. oportet, licet, 
and the periphrastic future and gerundial (p. 181, R. 143; § 514) : ee natuor milites 
pro me uno yobis dare possem, wguum erat me dimitti; Since could give yon font 
soldicrs for me alone, it would have been fair to dismiss me. Liv. 42, 34.—- Melius frit 
perisse illo interfecto quam hiec vidére; Jf would have been better to die after the killing 
of that man, than to see this. Cic. Att. 14, 10.— CatilInam vivum e senatu exIre non 
ebb Codes ¢ Catiline ought not to have left the Senate alive. Ib. Mur. 25, 51.— Licuii ad 

srycem Clansos Carthavinienses fame interficere; dicué¢ intra paucos dies Carthayinem 
delére ; /¢ would have been right, to kill by hunger, the Carthaginians who were, etc., it 
would have been in our power to destroy Carthage in a few days. Liv. 21, 41. Ex. 15-25. 


1. Haud sciam an! ne opus sit. quidem nihil unqnam omnino deesse amfIcis. Cic. Am. 
14, 51.— 2. Itaqne videas, rebus injustis justos maxime dolére. Ib. 13, 47.— 3. Bruti ego 
judicium, pace tua? dixerim, longe antepdno tuo. Ib. Tusc. 5, 5, 12.— 4. Quod idem de 
C. Clio dixerim. Ib. Brut. 45, 165.—5. Bond hoc tué venia’ dizerim. Ib. Div. 1, 15, 26. 
— 6. Vix quicquam in Sulke operibus clarius* durerim>5 quam quod, quum per trien- 
nium Cinnaine Marianeque partes® Italiam obsidérent’, illatfrum se bellum eis non 
dissimulavit. Vell. 2, 24.— 7. Tu vero PlatOnem nec nimis valde unquam nec nfimis 
sepe daudaveris. Cic. Leg. 3. 1, 1.— 8 Quis enim te adhibuisset, dixerié quispiam, si 
ixta non esscnt ? Ib. N. D. 3, 31, 76.—9. Nullum nisi loco? positum verbum vidéres. Ib. 
Brut. 79, 274.-— 10. Romani miesti—crederes victos*—redeunt in castra, Liv. 2, 43.— 
11, Tum vero cerneres quanta audacia fuisset in exercitu Catillne. Sall. Cat. 61, 1.— 
12. Vix hoc erat imperatum quum illum spoliitum?® stipatumqne!! lictoribus cerneres!2, 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 41.— 13. Qnid facere debnisti? Petulisses, solvisses}3 frumentum. Ib. 2, 
3, 84.— 14. Eisdem ex libris persp cies que dixerim,. aut ne poposciases. Tb. Att. 2, 1. 3. 
— 15. Lacrima medrum mead mortem ire prohibuérant, quod certe et ad honest&atem!4 
et ad effugiendos intolerabiles dolires fuié aplissimum'5, Ib. Qu. Fr. 1. 4, 4.— 16. Pro- 
hibéri melius'® fuit, impedirIque ne tot summos viros interficeret, quam ipsum ali- 
quando peenas dare. Ib. N. D. 33, 81.— 17. Intelligi a nobis di velle debéhant!? ea que 
nostra causa noa monérent. Tb. Div. 2, 64.— 18. Hi quum mutila!®§ quedam fOctti sunt, 
que vel sine magistro facere potuérunt, germ&nos!® se putant esse Thucydidas. Ib. 

r. 9, 32.— 19. Lucullus, qui tamen aliqu&d ex parte®* eis incommodie medéri fortasse 
potuisset2), vestro jussu coactus partem militum dimfsit. Ib. Man. 9, 26.— 20. In un& 
civitite bis improbus fuisti, quum et remisisti quod non oporlébat, et accepisti quod 
non licébat. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 23.— 21. Archipiraitam?? ipsum vidit nemo, de quo?8 suppili- 
cium sumi?t oportuit. Ib. 2, 5, 25.— 22. Sic jam Joquar non ut odio permOtus esse 
videar, quo debeo2®, sed ut miscricordia?*, que tibi nulla debétur27, Ib. Cat. 1, 7.— 


1P, I, § 423, R. 78.— 2 with your leave.— 3? with your kind permission.— 4 admirable. 
— 5 ducere, to consider.— * the factions of Marius and Cinna.— 7 had in their power.— 
® at its proper place.-— ® supply : eos esse.— 19 plundered.— 1! snrrounded.— 12 a preg- 
nant. construction ; instead of ‘quum lictdres imperita perfecérunt, cerneres eum stipa- 
tum lictoribus,’ See Rem. 67, ORs. 1.-—13 yon ought to have returned the corn and given it 
free.— 14 for my vood name.— 35 was the fillest (best) thing I conld have done; or would 
have been the best thing for me to do, in order to, etc.— ?6 It would have been better 
that he should be prevented (. é. to prevent him).— 27 the gods ought to have wished 
that those things.—1!8 whenever they have used some harshly garbled sentences.—!® veri- 
table — 20 jin some measure.— ?! 7, ¢. if vou had let him alone.— 22 the arch-pirate.— 
23 not. referring to nemo but to archipirdta, a rather harsh col'ocation.— 24 supplictum 
sumere de aliquo, to put somebody to death.— 25 supply : permdtus esse.—- 26 supply again 
permotua esse. The English expressions should be varied by synonyms of ‘ permdtus 
esse .,— 27 which to you is not owed at all, d. e. which you are not entitled to at all. 
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23. Possum perseqni! multa oblectamenta? rerum rusticirum ; sed ea ipsa que dixi 
sentio fulsse longidra. Tb. Sen. 16.— 24. PerturbatiOnes animorum poteram morbos 
appellare ; sed non conventret3 ad omnia. Ib. Fin. 3, 10.— 25. Quanto melius fuerat 
promissum patris non esse* servatum. Ib. Off. 3, 25 


B. INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 693. The subjunctive is used in interrogative sentences if a declara- 
tive assertion is placed in the form of a question, to imply that the con- 
trary of the assertion should hold, or should have held good, or that the 
action of the predicate cannot take place, or that an imperative sentence 
is expected as answer to the question. Such subjunctive questions may 
be introduced by interrogative adjectives or adverbs, but not, generally, 


by interrogative particles, except by an (Ex. to Oss. 1). 


Oxns. 1. The predicate is placed in the PRESENT (sometimes in the perfect) subjunc- 
tive, if it refers to the time of the sPEAKER. This xabjunctive is rendered by the po- 
tential with shoud or would, or the future with ‘shal’; possim is rendered by could ; de- 
beam by ‘ought’ > Quis putet celerititem ingenii L. Bruto dcefuisse? Who would believe 
that L. Brutus had a mind destitute of quickness ? Cic. Brut. 14, 53 (i. e. nemo putilit 
or puldre potest).— An ego possim, quum ignOrem quam sit doctus, quam vir bonus ? 
Could I do so, not knowing how learned or wise a man he is? Cic. Tusc. 5, 12.— Negem 
fuizse iam infamiam judicii corrupti? Showld I deny that this infamy of bribing the 
court had occurred ? (é. e. I must not deny it). Ib. Clu. 1. 4.— Ego te vidére no/uerim ? 
Should I refuse to see you? (i. e. you would not think that I did so, or am capable of do- 
ing so). Ib. Qu. Fr. 1,31. See Ex, 1-11. 

This subjunctive, which may also be of the periphrastic future (Ex. 2), is often eqniva- 
Jent to and co-ordinate with a potential future, ag: Unde ca damna expledlis ? Tribfini vo- 
bis ainissa veddent 2? Whence (how) would you make up these damages ? Will the 
tribunes return your losses? Liv. 3, 68. Frequently it may be doubtful whether such 
predicates are meant for future or subjunctive presents, as : Quid de T. Tatio dicam, 
quem ipse Romulus in socictitem regni accépit ? What shall (should) I say of T. Tatius, 
whom Romulus himself made a partner to his crown? Liv. 4, 3. : 


Ons. 2, The IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE (more rarely the PERFECT) is used 1) if such 
questions refer to the Past, in which case the force of the three past tenses is not dis- 
tinguished, being rendered in the same way as the present or by ‘should (would) have’ : 
Hec quum vidérem, quid agerem, judices? Contenderemcoutra tribinum plebis privatus 
armies? What should (could) I do when I saw this? Should I, a private citizen, use (have 
used) arms against a tribune of the people? (4: e. Lcould do no euch thing). Cic. Sest. 19, 
42.--Stomachdari Canjus, sed quid facereé 2? Canius was vexed, but what should he do ? (i.e. 
he could do nothing). Ib, Off. 8.14. See Ex. 11-14.— 2) If the question is the apodosis 
of a hypothetical period: Hanc causam si in foro dicerem —, quis Civis ei regi non fave- 
ret qui, etc. ? If I pleaded this case in the forum....what citizen would not favor that 
king who, etc. ? Cic. Dej. 2, 6.— 3) In questions implying a CONTRADICTION in the sense 
explained Rem. 75, Oss. 4, B. Thesubjunctive imperfect, in such questions, is used 
with the force of a potential future, and is rendered inthe same way : An exo Homéro, 
Ennio, reliquis poétis concederem ut nonnunquam ad quotidianum genns sermOnis accede- 
rent: ipse nunquam ab illé acerrim& contentiOne discederem ? Tf [ allow Homer, Ennius, 
and the other poets to employ sometimes colloquial forms, should I myself never depart 
from that atrictest style of critical reasoning? Cic. Or. 31, 109.— But in this kind of 
question also present subjunctives occur: Histridnes vidimus qui [in 9} diasimillimis 

ersOnis eatisfaciébant : ego non elabérem, etc.? We have seen stage-players doing 
justice to the most heterogeneons roles, and should I not take pains, etc. ? Ib.— Ex. 14. 


1. Quid enim ei precipiam® quem ego intelligam prnodenti& non esse inferidrem 
quam me? Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 6.— 2. Quidni ad te magis perventdre sint voluptates si eis 
imper&bis® quam si gservier? Sen. Ep. 116.— 8. Si enim hoc Zendni Jicuit, evr non 
liceat Catoni ? Cic. Fin. 3, 4. 15.— 4. Quare mihi non permittas hunc tam honestum™ 
male opinidnis® metum? Sen. Ep. 116.— 5. Ego C. Cresaris laudibus desim® ? Cic. Pianc. 


1 Mention.— ? rural pleasnres.— 3 the term would not fit all kinda of perturbations. 
— ‘should not have been, etc.— 5 what rales should I give.—® to control.— 7 honora- 
ble.— § a bad character.— ® to be backward in the praige. 
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34, 93.— 6. Quis hondrem, quis gloriam, etc., tam unquam expetat! quam enon ual 
infamiam, etc., fugiat? ? Ib. P. O. 26, 91.— 7. Homini autem priestire quis possil nis 
deus? Ib. N. D. 3, 10, 25.— 8. Quid ego nunc tibi de Africd scribam ? Ib. Pet. Couns. 3, 
10.—9. Hos civis patria desideret ? Liv. 22, 60.— 10. Poniteat® nunc vos plebéji consn- 
lis qnum majores nostri advenas reges‘ non fastidierint® ? Ib. 4, 3.— 11. Nunc vero 
quid faciaé Hortensius patronus® ; in ejusinodi caus& quid facerent omnes Crassi et 
Antonii ? Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 73.— 12. Te pratGre, quicensor legem metueret qua non tene- 
batur? ? Ib. 2,2, 56.— 13. Blesamius tyrannum Cvesarem scriheret® ? Ib. De). 12, 38. 
— 14. Quiescerem et paterer donec Pellam et in regiam meam arma&tus pervenisset? 
Liv. 42, 41.— 15. Quis enim ei regi non favére¢ cujus omnem etatem in populi Romani 
bellis congumptam esse meminisset ? Cic. Dej. 2,6.— 16. Idem de istis captionibus dico; 
guoenim nomuie potius sophismata (sophisms) appelem ? Sen. Ep. 45.— 17. Convivaim® 
me tibicommittere ausus non sum: comisatdrem!” te cum armis venientem recipiam ? 1% 
Liv. 40, 9. 


C. SUBJUNCTIVE IN IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 594, The potential subjunctive (aside from conditional periods) most 
. frequently occurs in imperative sentences, representing the predicate as 
the object of the WILL, ADVICE, PRAYER, PERMISSION, or WISH of the 
speaker (imperative and optative subjunctives). 


item. 80. Imperative subjunctives occur both in the present and per- 
fect; optative subjunctives occur in all tenses except the perfect. 


Oss. 1. If the predicate is in the second person, it is most usually placed in the im- 
perative (P. 1, § 414) and oftenin either of the two future tenses:(R. %5, Oss. 1). But 
FOMmetimes the second person of the present subjunctive is used in such sentences. 
These subjunctives are most usually made dependent on a verb implying a command, 
prayer, advice, or wish, as: Eidico adsitis, I command you to be present. Liv. 21, 21.— 
Quesumus vos, hac reconciliatisne conjungi a nobis sindlis ; We beseech you, allow 
you ee to be united by us in reconciliation. Liv. 40, 46.— In hic verba jures postulo, 

demand you to swear to these words. Liv. 22, 53.— Dudbus ducibus resistas oportet ; 
It is necessary you alone should resist two commanders, Ib. 22, 39. If denoting per- 
mission, licet is added : Ducas licet; Take him away! Cic. Or, 2, 63, 255. But the lan- 
guage frequently wnderstands such verbs of command, etc., using the subjunctive with 
the force of a direct imperative, as: Uno animo legd(4s senatum, equites recensedtis, agd- 
tis censum, lustrum conddtis ; Select unanimously the Senate, examine the list of the 
knighte, perform the censens, constitute the Instrum. Liv. 40, 46.— Capias restim ac te 
suspendas cum hero; Zakea rope and hang yourself with your master. Plaut. Pen. 1, 
2, 185.— Miseriv nostraetribuas quod a Vibdne subito discessimus; Aftridbute to our 
wretched condition the fact that I suddenly left Vibo. Cic. Att. 3,4. See Ex. 1.— More 
frequently, however, the second person thus used has the force of an indefinite subject, 
as; Facéte hoc concédas adversario; You (2. é. any one) may ironically concede this to 
your adversary. Cic. Or. 2, 71, 286. 


Oss. 2. The first person singular generally denotes a wisH, and may often be taken 
for a future, except in negative sentences: que primum moriar/ inquit ille. Homo 
demens! Non vult mori qui opfat,; Let me die (may I die) as soon as possible, quoth 
he. O you fool! We does not mean to die who says that he wishes so. Sen. Ep. 117.— 
Sed_ne dum huic obsequar vobis molestus sim/ But I wish, I may not displease you 
while obeying this man. Cic. Fin. 5, 3,8. (See Oss. 6.) 


Ogs. 3. The first person plural contains a command directed to other persons which 
the speaker offers to follow himself : Perga@mus igitur ad reliqua, et instititum ordinem 
perscquadmur ; Let us, therefore, proceed to the remaining points, and follow the order 
indicated. Cic. Brut. 48, 158.— Mori@mur, milites, et morte nostra eripidmus ex obsididne 
circuinventas legidnes ; Soldiers, let us die, aud by our death det us free the surrounded 
legions from the siege. Liv. 22, 60. Ex. 2. 3. 


Oss. 4, The third person frequently represents the predicate as dependent on the will. 


1 Aliquid expetere, to strive for something.— ? to shun.— 3 penitet me aliciijus, 1 am 
disgusted with somebody.— * immigrant kings (é. e. kings born in foreign countries).— 
5 to be loath of.—® as attorney.— 7 to be bound.— ® write Csesar down a tyrant; pronounce 
Lim a tyrant in writing.— * table companion.— ?° as a fellow-reveler.— ! recipiam 
may either be taken for an interrogative subjunctive, or for a potential future according 
to p. 351, OBs. 4, B. 
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of the person spoken to, commanding or advising this person to see the action perform- 
ed : Sint aures tuse que id quod audiunt eristimentur audtre. non in quas ficte et simulate 
qusestus causé iwnsusurrétur; Let thy ears be such that they are believed to hear what 
they hear, and not what by fraud and lies ts whispered for selfish ends. Cic. Qu. 
Fr. 1, 1, 4.— Hee igitur primnm infamia deedtnr ; Let this disgrace be wiped out first. 
Liv. 45, 38. See Ex. 4-8.— But it often directly refers to a third pereon (or thing), con- 
taining arule or principle laid down by the speaker. In this meaning it is rendered 
by ‘should’, or ‘shall’, being closely related to the potential future: Id imperium quum 
retinéri sine vectigalibus nullo modo possit, equo animo parte aliqu& sudrum fructuum 
pacem sempiternam sibi redimat; Since this government cannot be maintained with- 
out taxes, the province should cheerfully pay for an eternal peace with part of 
ita revenues. Cic. Qu. Fr.1,1,11. Ex. 9. 10.—Sometimes the third person refers to the 
speaker himself, if the predicate is passive or impersonal. Ex. 11.12. 


Oss. 5. Negative imperative sentences, if not referring to the second person, are regu- 
larly expressed by ne with the subjunctive present: Si non utile est, ne fiat; si fleri non 
potest, ne suscipidiur, Cic. P.O.24. If referring to the second person, they are usually 
expressed by nolé or cave with an infinitive (P.I., p. 306), but sometimes also by ne with 
a SUBJUNCTIVE, which is generally in the PERFECT: Si intervallum longius erit medram 
litterirum, ne sis admirdtus (do not wonder). Cic. Fam. 7, 18,3. See Ex. 13.15. The pres- 
ent subjunctive is used 1) with the copula esse (Hx. 15), 2) if the second person means 
an ‘ UNCERTAIN person’: Corporia robore utadre dum adsit; dum absit ne reguiras,; do not 
(referring to every one) require it. Cic. Sen. 10. Every imperative subjunctive stands 
with non if the negation refers to a single member of the sentence: Non ¢€0 sis consilio 
ut estimationem putes accipere (do not entertain ¢hat idea etc.). Cic. Fam. 9, 16, 7. 
See Ex. 8. Later writers nse non with a SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT in the meaning ‘ne- 
cease non est’ (need not), rarely non with an ordinary imperative subjunctive: Non splen- 
deat toga, ne sordeat. quidem; non habedmus argentum in quod etc., sed non pulémus 
frugalitatis indicium, auro argentOque caruisse; Our toga need not be rich, but it must 
néither be mean; we need not have silver etc., but we must not consider it a proof of 
frugality, to have no silver and gold. Sen. Ep. 5. 


Oss. 6. Sentences expressing a wish are mostly expressed by velim or rellem (cupiam 
or cuperem) with a dependent predicate in theinfinitive or subjunctive, velim being used 
of possible wishes; vellem of wishes referring to the past, or of wishes not fulfilled: Ve- 
lim seu Himilco seu Mago respondeat ; I wish that cither Himilco or Mago would answer. 
Liv. 23, 12.— Vellem equidem vobis placére, sed multo malo vos ralvos esse ; J would 
wish to please you (if it were possible), but I far prefer your eafety. Liv. 3, 68. Afalim, and 
negatively nolim, (or mallem—nollem) are used with the same distinction : Nollem Corin- 
thum eos sustulisse ; J should wish they had not destroyed Corinth. Cic. Off. 1, 10, 35. 
— Malim mihi L. Crassi unam pro M’. Curio dictionem quam castellinos triumphos 
duo; J rather wish to be the author of one speech of L. Crassus for M’. Curius than (to 
have) two triumphs for capturing fortreseser. Ib. Brut. 73, 256.— The verde of wishing 
may also be in the indicative, having the form of ordinary predicates in declarative 
sentences: Malo te sapiens hostis metuat quam stulti cives laudent ; J rather wish that a 
wise enemy should fear you than that foolish fellow-citizens showd praise you. Liv. 22, 
$0.— The verbs of wixhing may be dispensed with, in which instance the predicate is 
placed in the subjunctive presentT if the wish is conceived as possible, and in the mM- 
PERFECT if represented as not attainable, the PLUPERFECT referring to past actions which 
are wished to have been otherwise. Such predicates in the impertect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive always must be connected with the optative conjunction ‘ufinam’ (i.e. O uli, 
vellem ui), implying the original conception of the sentence as a dependent one: Uti- 
nam Kal. Sext. adessxe potuissem / Would I could have been present on the firstof Angust! 
Cic. Phil. 1, 6, 14.— Utinam a ha tempus nec patiendo infanda, nec faciendo tradiicé 
posset/ Would that the rest of the time cowd be spent neither in suffering nor in doing 
unheard of things ! Liv. 24, 38.— Predicates in the present enbjunctive are, likewise, 
generally introduced by ufinam, and eometimes by wé (negatively by ne). Utinam Anto- 
nium conveniam ; Would 1 could see Antonius! Cic. Att, 14. 17, 2.— Ut ea rex mihi col- 
legeeque meo bene et feliciter eveniat/ May this happen prosperously for me and my 
colleague! Liv. 40, 46. But sometimes a mere subjunctive preeent denotes a wish of the 
speaker : Ominis etiam caus tibi adsi¢ C. Flaminii memoria! Afay also, for the sake of 
_ the omen, the precedent of C. Flaminius be far from your mind! Liv. 22, 39. Such sub- 

junctives are often used in relative clauses: Quod mihi tibique felix si¢; Alay this be 

appy for me and thee! Liv. 22, 30. Thus in the solemn introductory formula: Quod 
bonum, felix, faustumque sit! Liv. 1, 1%7.-- Poets sometimes introduce optative sentences 
by sf, or O si. in which instance the predicate is treated as in conditional or hypothetical 
clauses (B. VI.) : O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos ; Would that Jupiter returned 
to me my past years! Virg, Ain. 8, 560.— The negation, in such sentences, is expressed 
both by ne and non, which ecometimes iuterchange in the same period : Hc ad te die na- 
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tali meo scripsi; quo vfinam susceptus non essem. aut ne quid ex eidem matre postea 
natum esset/ I am writing this on my birthday. Would my father had not taken me up 
on that day, or my mother had not borne afterwards ! Cic. Att. 9, 9,3. See Ex. 16-31. 


Oss. 7%. Often imperative predicates in the subjunctive have the force of a CONCESSION 
(let us grant this; even if we grant this; supposing it be 80). In this sense the present 
subjunctive refers to the present, and the perfect Pinte to the past, as: Hee sing 
falsa sane : invididsa certe non sunt ; granting that this is wrong (supposing this to be 
wrong, even if this be wrong) it certainly is not odious. Cic. Acad. 2, 32.— Pecerié ali- 
quid Philippus cur adversus eum hoc decernerémus: quid Perseus meruit cur soli om- 
nium hostes ci simus ? Granted that Philip may have done something why we should 
resolve this against him: but what has Perseus done that we alone of all should be 
hostile to him? Liv. 41, 24. Ex. 82-38. 


1. Perquiras' etiam et invesfiges? homines ex omni regidne®; eor cognoseas, appe- 
tas4, confirmes®. Cic. P. Cons. 8, 31.— 2. Victoriam hostibus exrtorgueémus®, confessi6- 
nem errGris civibus. Liv. 22, 29.— 3. Castra cam Fabio jungdmus7™! Liv. 22, 29.— 
4, Veniam ad coenam, sed jam nunc paciscor®: Sit expedita®, si¢ parca!® ; Socraticis 
tantum sermonibus abundet ; in his quoque feneat modum! Plin. Ep. 3, 12.— 5. Vale- 
ant!! preces!2 apud te me! Liv. 23, ¥.— 6. Quod omni Greecie juris est, idem et nobis 
ait. Liv. 41, 24.— 7 Unusquisqne vestrum se non corpus suum, sed conjugem?? ac 
liberos armis protezere puéef, nec domesticos solum agite/}4 curas, sed identidem hoc 
animo veputet!s nostras nunc intuéri manus senatum poprlumque Romf&num. Liv. 21, 
41.— 8. Si¢ annulus! tuus non minister aliénse!? voluntatie, sed testis ture; toti sié 
provincive cognitum, tibi omnium quibus presis saliitem, liberos, forttinas esse carissi- 
mas. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 4.— 9. Nec vero dialecticis!® modo sit instructus or&tor, sed ha- 
beat omnis philosophiz notos locos!*®. Ib, Or. 33, 118.— 10. Bellum antem ita suscipid- 
fur? ut nihil nisi pee quesIta2! videatur. Ib. Off. 1, 23, 80.— 11. Quamobrem siné hec 
dicta?? de causis. Ib. P. Or. 82, 113.— 12. Mihi quoque ferrum in me strictum?3 cer- 
nenti vocem mittere®4 liceat / Liv. 40, 9.— 13. Ne ili quidem qui non prius quam Venu- 
tie constitérunt?® se nobis merito?® pratulerint, gloriatique stint in se ae quam in 
nobismet presidii reipublice exse. Liv. 22, 59.— 14. De me nihil téimverts. Cic. Att. 4, 
16, 7.— 15. Ne transieris Ibérum, née quid rei tibi si¢ cum Saguntinis. Liv. 21, 44.— 
16. Eas litteras in enndem fasciculum?7 velim addas. Cic. Att. 12, 53 -- 17. Eum gal- 
vére jubeas?8 velim. Ib. 7, %, 7.— 18. Velim tibi eum placére quam maxime. Ib. Brut. 71, 
249.-—- 19. Quam vellem de his etiam oratoribus qui hodie sunt tibi dicere libéret. Ib. 71, 
248.— 20. Vellem adesset Antonius, modo?® sine advocatis®®. Ih. Phil. 1,7, 16.—21. Vellem 
aliquid Antonio preter illum libellum3! (idwiseet scribere. Ib. Brut. 44, 163.— 22. Vel 
meo ipsfus interitu madlem litteras meas desiderdres3? quam hoc casu. Ib. Fam. 9, 11, 1. 
— 23. Nollem accidisset?? tempus in quo perspicere posses quanti34 Pompéjum, quanti 
Brutum facerem. [b. Div. 3, 10.— 24. Falsus wtinam vates®® sim/ Liv. 21, 10.— 25. Quo 
ulinam Velis pussis?® pervehi®? liceat/ Cic. Tusc. 1, 49, 119.— 26. Iilud wtinam ne vere 
scriberem! Ib. Div. 5, 17.— 2%. Utinam ego tertius vobis amIcus ascriberer3® / Ib. 
Tusc. 5, 22, 63.— 28. Utinam liberdrum nostrdrum mores non ipsi perderémus / Quint. 
1, 2, 6.— 29. Utinam in Ti. Graccho talis mens /fuisset / Cic. Brut. 27, 103.— 30. Quod di 
omen avertant/ Liv. 23. 13.— 31. Valeant?® cives mei, valeant/ siné incolumes?®, sint 
florentes4!, stint beatit?/ s¢et43 hsec urbs preclfira, mihique patria clarissima! Cic. 
Mi). 34. 93.-- 32. Vendat44 dts vir bonus propter aliqua vitia‘t> ; pestilentes*® sing et 
habeantur valaibres ; quero, si hrec emtoribus venditor non dixerit, num injuste aut 
improbe fecerit ? Ib. Off. 3, 138.— 33. Me sié sane summum malum dolor : malum certe 
est. Ib. Tusc. 2, 5.— 34. Fuerit ille Brutus4? qui domin&tu regio rempublicam liberavit : 


1 To inquire for.— 2 to trace out.— ® quarters.— 4 to approach.— 5 to sccure.— ® to ex- 
tort from.— 7 to unite.— §I make the following conditions.— ® brief and punctual (or 
‘without restraint’).— 1° economical.— 31 prevail upon.— }2 prayers.— 33 wife.— 
14 ponder upon.— !5 deliberate.— 16 ring, seal.— 17 § 357, R. 6.— 18 aialectica, logic.— 

women 19 aubjecte, branches.— 2° to undertake.— 2! to seek, contemplate, intend.— 2? negative 
perfect : Let this be enough; let us stop here as to the causes.— 23 drawn.— 34 raise my 
voice.— 25 who did pot stop till they came.— 2° merito se praferre, to havea right to 
preter themegelves. The sentence ia imperative merely in form: ‘do not allow them the 
right to prefer themselves and to boast’. In English we use a declarative form : ‘they 
have no right.” The co-ordinate ‘ gloridti sint’ showe that the Latin sentence 18 not con- 
ceived as declarative. —27 to the same file.—28 give him my compliments.— 2% only, i. e. 
but.—%° attorney.— 3! treatise.— 32 to miss.— 33 [ wish the time had not come.— 34 how 
high I hold.— %5 prophet.— 8¢ with spread saile, with flying canvas.— 87 to sail.— 
38 ascrivi, to join.— 3° I wish all happiness to my fellow-citizens.— 4° may no evil befall 
them !— 4) prosperons.— 42 blessed.— 43 stand fast.— 44 supposing a good man eells his 
houee.— 45 defects.— 46 nnwholesome.— 47 granted that he had been that Brutus who, 
atc, 
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addfici tamen non possem ut anemauans mortunm conjungerem cum immortalium 
religidne. Ib. Phil. 1, 6, 138.— 85. Nihil metus presens ab Rominis sententias nostras 
inclindrit! ; fuit certe tamen aliquid quod tam Jongam deliberatidnem faceret. Liv. 
41. 24.— 36. Malus civis Cn. Carbo fuit. Fverit aliis : tibi quando esse ceepit ? Cic. 
Verr. 1, 14.— 37. Nemo, inquies. nnquam fuit (ita eloquens). Ne fuerit. Exo enim quid 
desiderem, non guid viderim disputo?. Cic. Or. 29, 101.— 38. Ne @quaveritis? Hanni- 
bali Philippum : Pyrrho certe equabitis. Liv. 31, 7. 


Il. DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 595. DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVES are those which derive their force 
either from their principal predicates, or from the conjunction which in- 
troduces the clause. They are either GENERAL Or PARTICULAR subjunc- 
tives, according as they are common to all classes of clauses, or occur 
only in some particular kinds of them. The dependent GENERAL sub- 
junctives are of two kinds: (a) SUBJUNCTIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE ; 


(6) SUBJUNCTIVES BY ATTRACTION. 


Oss. 1. The following are examples of PARTICULAR subjunctives : Sunt qui dicant, 
etc.; There are people who say, etc. ; where dicané is a particular enbjunctive occur- 
ring only in relative clauses (p. 551). Timeo ne veniat (I am afraid Jest he may come) ; 
where the subjunctive is determined by the conjunction ne, In ‘ Si adsit sic logudtur’ 
(if he were present, he would speak thus) the subjunctive adsié is peculiar to hypotheti- 
cal clauses. All the particular subjunctives are treated in connection with the clauses 
7 whee they belong (B. VI.), only the general subjunctives belonging to the present 
chapter. 

Oss. 2. Not every subjunctive occurring in a dependent clause can be considered as 
a dependent subjunctive in the sense defined above, such subjunctives often having an 
independent potential force (according to § 592 foll.), as : Quodsi, id guod di omen aver- 
tant, nunc quoque variaverit furtina (which omen the gods may avert). Liv. 23, 13. Here 
the subjunctive avertant is potential (imperative, according to R. $0, Oss. 4), although itis 
ina dependent clanse.—Sometimes a subjunctive has both the force ofa potential and of a 
dependent subjunctive, as: Mira fait accuratio, sed ea uf citius veteratoriam quam ora- 
toriam diceres ; There was a remarkable picety, but of a kind that you would call it so- 
phistical rather than oratorical. Cic. Brut. 67, 238. Diceret has the character of a poten- 
tial subjunctive (R. 79, Oss. 3), and of a dependent subjunctive determined by uf. Some- 
times even it may be considered doubtful whether the author has taken the subjunctive 
for potential or dependent, as: Multi rumores (erant), quos cuperem veros ; There were 
many rumors which J should wish (or ‘which J wished’) to be trne. Cic. Att. 16, 12. 
Here cuperem may be either taken for a potential subjunctive (R. 80, Oss. 6), or for a de- 
pendent subjunctive, peculiar to relative clauses (p. 560). 


A. SUBJUNCTIVE OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
1. DIRECT AND INDIRECT STATEMENT IN GENERAL. 


§ 596. Statements which the author represents as_ the conceptions 
(thoughts, utterances, feelings, perceptions, etc.) of persons introduced 
by him in the discourse, are either DIRECT or INDIRECT. They are direct 
.if the author ‘ qguotés’ them, ¢.e. states them in the same form and words 
used by the person introduced (Ex. a). They are indirect if the author 
Mentions them in his own words, making them dependent on a verb of 
saying, thinking, etc., expressed or understood (Ex. b andc). Indirect 


2 Let us suppose that it was nota present fear which averted our feclings from the 
Romans.— 2 to assert.— ® a@qudre aliquem alicui, to consider somebody an equal to 
another ; to compare him to another (Supposing you cannot or will not compare, etc.). 
This perfect has the force of a future-periect. 
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statements always have the form of DEPENDENT SENTENCES (clauses, 
being either INFINITIVE clauses (Ex. 0), or FINITE CLAUSES with their 


predicate in the SUBJUNCTIVE (Ex. a@ and c)). 


a. DIRECT STATEMENT. Dionysius, * Utinam ego’, inquit, ‘ tertius vobts amicus ad- 
scriberer*; Dionysius said, ‘O that I might be admitted the third in your friend-hip’. 
Cic. Tuec. 5, 22, 63.— (Indirect: Dionysius peftvit ut se ad amicitiam terltium ascribe- 
rent; D. prayed that they might admit him as the third in their friendship. Ib. Off. 3, 
45.) 


6. INDIRECT &TATEMENT AS INFINITIVE CLAUSE. Romulus dixit se deum esse. Cic. 
Leg. 1, 3.—-(Direct : Romulus ‘ Hgo’, inquit, deus sum.) 

c. INDIRECT STATEMENT AS FINITE CLAUSE: Philippus Alexandrum accfisat 
largitione benevolentiam Macedonum consectétur ; Philip accused Alexander of court- 
ing the favor of the Macedonians by the use of money. Cic. Off. 2, 53. (Direct: Alex- 
ander ‘ Filius meus’, inquit, denevolentiam Macedonum largitidne consectatur.) 


Oss. 1. Direct statements containing quotations are generally introduced bv the verb 
inqguam, which must be inserted after one or more words of the statement. Frequently 
the subject, and sometimes the person to whom the statement is made, are likewise in- 
corporated in the sentence containing the statement, both being placed directly after 
inquit (@x. 2. 4. 6). Sometimes, however, the verb dicere is used to introduce direct 
statements, and must always be used in place of inguam if the construction requires 
those forme in which the latter verb is defective (Ex. 7). See Cic. ‘Tusc. 3, 14, 41. Indi- 
rect statements may be introduced by any verb of saying (ajo, dicere, narrdre, etc.) ex- 
cept inguam. 


1. Atticus ‘Quantam’ inquit ‘curam diligentiamque in valetudine me& tuendé& adhi- 
buerim, nihil opus est commemorfre’. Nep. Att. 25.— 2. ‘Perge’, inguit Mucius ; 
‘jstam enim culpam! ego prvest&bo2’. Cic. Or. 1, 21.— 38. Hi me ubi vidérunt, ‘ Ubi 
sunt, Pamphile’, inquiunt, ‘ecyphi’?’ Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 14.— 4. ‘Nihil hoc ad nos‘; ad 
CicerSnem ’, inguiébat Gallus noster, si quis ad eum tale quid retulerat. Ib. Top. 12, 51. 
— 5. Tum Quinctius, ‘En "5, ingwit mihi, ‘heec ego patior quotidie’. Ib, Att. 5, 1.— 
6. ‘Ergo’, inqguiet aliquis, ‘don&vit Verres populo Syracus&no illam hereditatem ? ’6 
Ib. Verr. 2. 2, 18.— 7. Pompéjus narra&bat, Posidoninm sepe dizisse, ‘ Nihil agis’, do- 
lor; quamvis® sis molestus®, numquam te esse confitébor malum’. Ib. Tusc. 2, 25 


Oss. 2. The author may introduce himself as speaker or concciver of the etatement, 
in which instance the author’s own assertions may assume a direct or indirect form, 
the same as the statements of other persons : ‘ Zgo vero’, inquam ‘ faciam vobis salis’ ; 
But I said ‘I will comply with your wishes’, Cic. Brut. 5, 21. (Indirect : Ego vero me 
cis satisfactflram esse ajébam). All the statements which the author makes in his ca- 
pacity as author (i. ¢., every sentence in the treatise, except those of the kind mentioned 
above) are considered as direct statements, 


Oss. 3. Indirect statements may also be assigned to ‘indefinite’ persons, as: Constd- 
bat cos homines, posteiquam Tyrum venissent, lamentiri coepiese; Lf was known (i. e., 
all knew) that those persons began to weep after coming to Tyre. Cic. Tusc. 3, 27, 66. 


Oss. 4. Statements are not expressed in a direct, but only in an indirect form if the 
sentence containing them is dependent ona verb of believing, thinking or perceiving, 
except that the presents puto. credo, opinor are often inserted in the author's statements 
to represent them as guarded opinions: Male, credo, merérer de meis civibus s8i, etc. ; 
Ibelieve I would serve my countrymen badly if, etc. Cic. Fin. 1, 3.— Opinor, eis crura 
euffringantur quum, etc. ; / believe their legs would be broken if, ctc. Ib. Rose. A. 20, 
56 


§ 597. Clauses of indirect discourse are either dérectly or indirectly 
dependent on a verb (sometimes a noun) of saying, thinking, or perceiv- 
ine (verbum sentiendi et declarandt) expressed or understood. If directly 
dependent on such verbs, they are called OBLIQUE CLAUSES, containing 
all those thoughts and utterances which the speaker introduced by the 


1 Fault.— ? prestdre aliquid, to be responsible for something.— * goblet.— 4 supply 
* nertinet’ (it does not concern us).— 5 why (particle).— ® inheritance.— 7 Thou effectest 
nothing, O pain.— ® however inconvenient. 
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author, if using his own words in direct statement, would express in the 
form of an independent sentence (Ex. a). 

Clauses of indirect discourse dependent on oblique clauses are called 
SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES, containing those utterances which the speaker, 


even in direct statement, conccives and expresses as clauses (Ex. b). 


@. OBLIQUE CLAUSES: Democritus dicit innumerabilis esse mundos. Cic. Acad. 4, 
55. (Direct: Innumertidiles, inquit, sunt mundi).— Veritus est ne hostium impetum 
sustinére non posset ; He was afraid ( = he thought) he could not resist the attack of the 
enemy. Ces. B. G. 5,4%. (Direct: ‘ Hostium impetum’, ‘inquit ‘sustinére non polero’). 
—QuesIvit a medicis guemadmodum se habéret ; He asked the physicians what was 
the character of his disease. Nep. Dion. 2. (Direct: ‘ Quemudmodum’, inquit, ‘me 
habro’ ?).— Oradbant ut se cibo juvdrent ; They prayed to help them to food. Ces. B. G. 
%, 78. irect: ‘Nos cido’, inquiunt, *‘ adjurvdte /’). 

6. SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES: Negat Epicirus jucunde posse vivi nisi cum virtiite vivd- 
tur ; Epicarus says that men cannot live happily wnless they live virtuously. (Direct: 
‘Jucunde’, inquit, ‘vivi non potest nist cum virtiite viritur’). Cic. Ture. 8, 20, 
Damocles exoradvit Dionysium ut abire licéret, guod jam bedtus nollet esse ; Damocles 
implored Dionysius to let him depart because he did not care any longer to be happy. 
Ib. 5, 21, 62. (Direct: ‘ Liceat mihi’, inquit, ‘abire, quod jam bedtus nolo esse’). 


2. OBLIQUE CLAUSES. 


§ 598. Oblique clauses are either declarative, imperative or interroga- 
tive (§ 378, 4). The declarative oblique clauses generally have the form 
of infinitive-clauses, but if dependent on certain verbs of saying or think- 
ing they either must or may be finite (see Rem. 82-85). Imperative and 
interrogative clauses are always finite*. All finiie oblique clauses have their 
predicates in the subjunctive. For apparent exceptions see Rem. 82, Ons, 3. 


Rem. 81. Oblique clauses have the form of an INFINITIVE CLAUSE if 
the indirect statement contained in them is declarative, and dependent on 
those verbs of saying, thinking, etc., which, according to the general rules 
(§ 393, R. 26), require the construction of an accusative with the infini- 
tive. For examples see the Ex. to 2. 86. For the instances when a 
nominative with the infinitive must be used, see § 492. 


Oss. 1. In the historians, verbs of saying governing obliqne clauses are frequently wn- 
derstood if easily supplied from the connection, as: Acdui legdtos ad Cresarem inittunt 
rogétum auxilium : Jia sé omni tempore de populo Romf&no merifos esse ut, etc. ; The 
AEduans sent envoys to Cesar to apply for help: 7Th-y had at all times so well deserved 
of the Roman people that, etc., Ces. B. G. 1, 11, (kupply: Who said (qué dicerent). they 
had, etc.).— Divitiacus Cesarem obsecraire cepit ne quid gravius in fratrem statueret: 
Scire se illa ease vera, etc. ; Divitiacus began toimplore Cesar not to take any hard meas- 
nres against his brother. Hé said that he knew this to be true, etc. Cres. B. G. 1, 20. In 
both sentences verbs of saying are implied in the governing verbs rogdtum and obse- 
crare. 


Ons. 2. The construction of ordinary verbs of saying and thinking with fear and the 
subjunctive instead of an infinitive clause belongs to late Latinity, especially that of the 
ecclesiastical authors. But some traces of this construction occur in ante-classical 
and classical writers. Thus Plautus construes «cto with guod and the eubjunctive in 
Asin. 1, 1,70, and Cicero connects the same conatrnction with inéte/igere in Fin. 5, 11, 30, 
and with vidére in Ac. Pr. 2, 25. 81. Jn Liv. 3, 52, 2, almozt all of the older editions gave 
scitiiros quod non res redigi queant ; but without being supported by the codices, the 
readings of which are senseless. 


* For exceptions in regard to interrogative clauses in the oratio obligua sce p. 769, 6. 
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Rem. 82. Oblique declarative clauses take the form of a finite clause, 


in place of an infinitive clause, if the verbs of saying, feeling, etc., on 
which they are made dependent require to be construed with wé (ne, 
quin), or with quod (§ 393, R. 27, 28). 


Oss. 1. Verbs of saying, etc., which require this construction. or admit of it (in which 
case cithera finite clause or an infinitive clause may be used), always contain, aside from 
the idea of saying, feeling, etc., some other idea referrivg to the character of the utter- 
ance, feeling, etc. Here belong - 

(a) A few verbs requiring ud, ne, or guin (the greatest part of the verbs of saying, etc., 
construed with these conjunctions govern imperative clauses, R. 83). Those which 
are used in connection with declarative clauses, are: verévi and its synonyms, sollicittum 
esse (to be anxious, etc.), which require ve or ué (§ 408, R. 56); non dubitadre quin, not to 
doubt dut that: and those verbs of resolving which refer to the doings of the subject 
itself, as: Placuit Coesari ut ad Ariovistum legitos mitteret ; Cesar concluded to send en- 
voys to Ariovistus (Direct : Leg&tos ad Ariovistum miéfam, I will send, etc.). Cees. B. 
G. 1, 34. Since these conjunctions always require the subjunctive (if they mean ‘that’ 


or its equivalents), the separate classification of snch oblique clanses is important ouly | 


in regard to determining the mood of the sub-oblique clauses dependent on them (See 
R. 86). The reason that the conjunctions wt, ne, etc., always take the subjunctive in 


That-clauses (whether the clause is oblique or not), fx probably their prevailing use in | 


connection with actions disclosing the mind and intentions of the doer. 

(6) Those verbs of saying, etc., which admit a That-clause with quod, as verbs of 
praising, censuring, accusing, complaining, congratulating, thanking, pardoning, and 
verbs of emotion (gaudé7e, dolére, indigndadri, etc.). The Quod-clauses dependent on 
these classes of verbs are venerally Englished by causal clauses with ‘ because’ or with 
‘for, ‘with. or ‘on,’ followed by a participial noun. But in Latin they are con- 
ceived as TYhat-clauses, conveying the thoughts and feelings of the sabject as direct 
objects of these verbs, and not as ‘reasons sor the praise, etc.’. Hence they must be 
pi among the oblique clauses, the same ax infinitive clauees, which may frequently 

e substituted for them (B. VI). See § 393, R. 28, 29.* 


Oss. 2, Quod-clauses dependent on the verbs of saying, feeling, etc., mentioned Oss. 1, 
almost always have their predicates in the suByJUNCcTIVE if the logical subject is a person 
diferent from the author, since they generally represent the views, thoughts, or feelings 
of the person introduced, as : Zaudat Panetius Africinum quod fuerit abstinens ; Panve- 
tius praises Africanus for being abstinent (praises Scipio’s temperance). Cic. Off. 2, 22. 
(Direct : Laudans Africainuin * Abstinens,’ inquit, ‘ fuit*).— Caesar graviter Aiduos accil- 
sat quod ab eis non sublevétur ; Cresar earnestly charged the dui with leaving himuith- 
oul assistance. Ces. B. G. 1, 16.— Ceesar mihi ignoscit per litteras quod non venerim ; 
Cesar, in his letter, excuses me for failing to come (my staying away). Cic. Att. 10, 3, 2g, 
See Ex. 1-5.— Rarely the author, by such Quod-clanses, conveys facts from his own 
standpoint as author, in which instance the predicates are placed in the indicative, as : 
Utrum reprehendis quod libertus patrOnum juvdbaét eum qui tum in miseriis erat? Do 
you find fanlt with the fact that the freedman aided his former, master who at that time 
was in distress ? Cic. Verr. 1, 47, 124. Here the character of the aid, namely that it was 
bestowed by a freedman on his former master in distress, is a reflection of the author, 
and not of the subject of reprehendis. Had Cicero used the mere names of the parties, 
the thought would have been represented as that of the subject, and the predicate would 
have been in the subjunctive (juverit).—Often the indicative is uscd after guod in re- 
gard to present actual facts (Ex. 9). See pp. 590 and 598. 

* That the Latins did not conceive Quod-clanses, dependent on the verbs mentioned 
above, 4s ‘ cattsal clauses’ is made evident by the fact that the use of quia, guoniam, or 
of the other causal conjunctions, is not admissible in ench clauses. The conjunction 
quod in its original conception, means 7@ guod (the fact that), and ‘ Laudat discipulum 
quod diligens sit, originally means ‘ Laudat id quod discipulus diligens sit’ (i. e. disci- 
put _diligentiam) ; i. e. ‘He mentions with praise the fact that’, etc. In Latin ‘ gaudeo 
quod vdes’ is conceived, ‘I feel with joy that you are well.’ In English the conception 
of these clauses is widely different, no distinction being made between this kind of 
clauses and ordinary causal clauses. Hence, from the standpoint of the English concep- 
tion, we wonld consider theze clauses as* sub-oblique’ or ‘ quasi-sub-oblique’ (R. 86; R. 88; 
Oss. 2.), which would not becorrect for the Latin standpoint. This want of distinction, 
in English, between the two kinds of clauses, may often cause ambignities, as : ‘He 

raises him because he is his friend,’ which may mean, ‘ He praises him for the fact that 

1e is his friend,’ or ‘He praises him for something, from the reason that he is his friend. 


ae fetter would require guia or guoniam in Latin, while the former would be expressed 
y guod. , 
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Oss. 3. If the author introduces himself as the (logical) subject of those verbs of say- 
ing, etc., which require Quod-clauses, and the verb is in the present or fulure tense, the 
predicate is almost always in the indicative; Gaudeo quod te interpelldri ; T am glad 
that I have interrupted you, Cic. Leg. 3, 1, 1.— Quod animadversum est in eor 101 de- 
beo reprehendere ; quod virix fortibus honos habitus ext. dando; I must not tind fault with 
the fact that these men were punished 5 but I praise that honor was bestowed on brave 
men. Ib. Rove, A. 47, 187.— Moleslissimé yero quod te ubi visurus sim neccio. I yeel ea- 
tremely vexed that I do not know where to look for you. Ib. Fam. 3, 6.5. (Ex. %.8).— 
Whenever subjunctive predicates occur in euch clauses, they have an independent po- 
tential force, as: Ex te dupla nos aficit sollicitudo, quod et ipse republic& cu7veas, et 
illa te; On your account a two-fold solicitude affects me, ‘iat you should lack your coun- 
try, and the country you. Cic. Brut.97.—The subjunctive careas is *a subjunctive of 
NON-REALITY’, preguantly implying (hat it should not be so (Comp. p. 542, § G14; p. 543, 
R. 16; p. 612; 690, B.; p. 709; 717; 7762, 12). 

Ons. 4. If the person or thing represented as the object of verbs construed with a Quod- 
clause, is indefinite, the Quod-clause must often be changed intoa relative clause, which 
takes the same mood as the Quod-clause would in its place, as: Epicuréi laudant eos 

$ equo animo moriantur ; The Epicureans praise those who die with equanimity. Cic. 

usc, 3, 29. 72. If the object (cos) is made definite, the statement wonld have the form 
of a Quod-clause (Epicuréi laudant Germdnos quod..moriantur). See Ex. 6. 


1. Aechinesa in Demosthenem invehitur! quod is septimo die post tilis mortem hos- 
tias immolaveril?. Cic. Tusc. 3, 26. 62.— 2. Priucepr’ decima Jezio Cerari gratias egit 
quod de se optimum judicium /fecisse(+. Cees. B. G. 1, 41.— 3. Qui Isocrutem mirantur, 
hoc in ejus summis laudibus ferunt® quod verbis sol0tis® numeros? primus adjunzrerils. 
Cie. Or. 52, 174.— 4. Num guis, guod vir bonus esse/, gratias dis egit unquam ? Ib. N, 
D. 36. 8%.— 5. Socrates accusdtus est quod corrumperet juventitem et novas su peretitid- 
nes introduceret. Quint. 4, 4, 5.— 6. Socrates exsecrari (to execrate) eum solébat gui pri- 
mus utilitdtem (erpediency) a jure sejunxissel, Cic. Leg. 1. 12.— 7. Tibi gratulor quod 
te de provincia decedentem summa laus, et summa gratia® provincize prosecitta est!®, 
Ib. Fam. 15, 14,3.—38. Quod ausus est. quod sperct eese!! apud talls viros aliquid posse, 
id ipsum gueror!2, Ib. Rosc. Am. 48, 141.-- 9%. (Patricii) guod spirdlic'5, quod vocem 
mitlitis\4, quod formas hominum havétis, indignantur'. Liv. 4, 3. 


Rem. 83. If the oblique clause dependent on a verb of saying, think- 
ing, etc. (including verbs and nouns of command, entreaty, permission, 
volition, and advice) is, by its subject, conceived as an imperative sentence 
(this term comprising also the optative sentences), the clause is generally 
FINITE, taking its predicate always in the subjunctive, either without any 
conjunction, or with the conjunctions wi, ne, or ut ne (§ 415, 2. 65). Such 
clauses, which in English are mostly rendered by object-intinitives, are 
called IMPERATIVE CLAUSES. 


Hunc admonet iter caute dilizenterque faciat ; He admonished him to march cautiously 
and with care. Cres. B. G. 5. 49.— Peto ut in causé Roscii periculum quod in omuls in- 
tenditur propulséliz,; I beseech you to ward off iu Roscius’s trial the danger that threat- 
ens all. Cic. Rose. 3,7. (Direct: Propulsdte pericuium).— Hoc te rogo ne demittas 
animum ; I ask you not to lose your spirits. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 1.— (Direcr: Noli demit- 
tere).— Clodii animum his opinionibus imbue ut ne quas inimicitias residdre in familiis 
nostris arbitrétur » Impress Clodius with the idea not to think that there is any enmity 
left in our families. Ib. Att. 14, 138.— (Direct: Noli arbitrad7vi, O Clodi, etc.) 


Oss. 1. For the construction of imperative clauses in the form of an infinitive clause 
(with jubére, imperdre, etc.) see p, 596. 


Orns. 2. Often imperative clauses are made dependent on ordinary verbs of saying, 
and sometimes they are co-ordinate with infinitive clauses containing declarative state- 
ments, as: Scopas Simonidi dizit, se demidium ejus quod pactus esset daturum y reliquum 


1 Invehi in aliquem, to inveigh against somebody, to rebnke somebody.— 2 hostias im- 
molire, to offer a sacrifice.— % First of all— ‘that he had pronounced so flattering an 
- opinion of them.— § they place it among his greatest merits; virtually = mazime lau- 
dant.—- ® to words loosened, 2. é., not bound to the metre = fo words in prose.— 7 nu- 
meri. rhythm, rhythmical movement.— 3 to attach.—® favor.— !9 to follow.— !! this clause 
refers to both ausus est. and sperat, although it onght to bea mere object-infinitive as to 
ausus est, This inaccuracy is a species of the ‘ Zeugma’.— !2 just thatis the object of 
my complaint; just to that I demur.— !3 that you are breathing.— 14 that you ‘send 
forth’ the voice = ‘that you know how to speak’.— ‘5 they feel provoked by the very fact 
that, etc. ; they grudge you that, etc. 
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aenis Tyndaridis peferet ; Scopas said to Simonides he would give him half of what he 
hed vaesetned for; the rest he should take from his Tyndarides. Cic. Or. 2, 86, 352. See 
x. 1. 4. 


Oss. 3. Often the governing verbs of command, ete., must be supplied from the con- 
nection, the same as verbs of saying with declarative oblique clauses: Procumbunt 
ad pedes, ze pulcherrimam totfus Gallie urbem suis manibus succendere cogerentur ; 
They fail to their knees (beseeching Vercingetorix) not to compel them to burn the finest 
city in all Gaul with their own hands. Cws. B. G. 7, 15. See Ex. 5. 


Ogs, 4. Oblique imperative clauses, if not introduced by a conjunction, have the same 
form as those independent imperative sentences which take their predicate in the subjunc- 
tive, except that the subjunctive of an independent imperative sentence is always in the 
pre (sometimes in the perfect), whercas the subjunctive of the clause is subject to the 

aw of consecution, and hence may be in the imperfect. See Ex. 1, 


1, Cresar respondit, si quid vellent, ad Idus Aprilis reverterentur. Cres. B. G. 1, %.— 
2. Petidrunt ne se et liberos hostibue dederent. ib. 7, 26.— 3. PlerIqne censébant! ut 
noctu iter facerent. Ib. B. C. 1. 67.— 4. Vercingetorix dicit, perfacile ease factu iramen- 
tationibus? Romanos prohibére, equo modo’ animo sua ipxi frumenta corrumpant 
wedificiaqne incendant. Ib. B. G. 7, 64.— 5. Legationem ad Craesum mittunt, si velit 
nue ee obsides sibi remittat. Ib. 3, 8. [For more examples see the Ex. 13 foll. 
to Rem. 86. 


Rem. 84. If an oblique clause dependent on a verb (or noun) of say- 
ing, etc., is conceived as an interrogation, the predicate is regularly (but 
see R. 85. Oss. 7) in the SUBJUNCTIVE, the oblique clause being called 
‘INDIRECT QUESTION’ or ‘INTERROGATIVE CLAUSE’. These clauses are 
introduced by the same particles, adjectives, and adverbs as the direct 
questions ($ 123; but see Rem. 85, Ons. 7). 


Epaminondas quasivit ealvusne esset clipens ; a asked whether his shield was rafe. 
Cic. Fin. 2. 30.— Menedémuas guerébal cur de ecribendis legibus littera nulla in eérum 
libris invenirétur » M. arked why in their writings not a word was found on the making of 
laws. Ib. Or. 1, 19, S#.— Clodius interrogdbat suos quis esset qui plebem fame nec&ret ; 
Clodius asked his yang who i¢ was that was starving the people. Ib, Qu. Fr. 2, 3, 2. 


Rem. 85. Indirect questions are divided into PROPER and IMPROPER 
ones, Proper interrogative clauses are those that are made dependent 
on a verb or noun of saying which implies the asking of a question, as 

uerere, questio, interrogare and their equivalents, as in the examples to 

. 84.— Improper interrogative clauses are those which depend on other 
verbs or nouns. These have only the grammatical form and construc- 
tion of interrogative clauses without being conceived as questions actu- 
ally asked by the subject introduced. See Oss. 1. 


Oss. 1. Improper interrogative clauecs are used in the following instances : 

(a) If the clause contains actions represented a8 UNCERTAIN Or UNKNOWN, and the 
principal predicate STATES THE KIND OF THIS UNCERTAINTY. Such predicates are Dubi- 
tare, dubium est, incertum est, non liquet, ambigere, nescire, oblivisci, admirdri (in the 
meaning ‘ J wonder how, etc.), as: Dubiio num idem tibi suad&re quod mihi debeam ; 
I doubt whether Iought to give you the same advice as [I would] fo myself, Plin. Ep. 6, 27. 
— Incertum est quo te loco mors exspectet ; It is uncertain at what place death waits for 
you. Sen. Ep. 26.— Quid nobis agendum sit nescio; I do not know what we shall do. 
Cic. Att. 12, 7.— Hic ‘larquinius, Prisci Tarquinii filius fuerié neposve, parum liquet ; It 
is not quite clear whether this Tarquinius was the son or grandron of Priscus Tarqnin- 
ius. Liv. 1, 46.— Hic ita negligens vobis videbitur, ut unde audierit oblitus sit; This 
man will appear to you as so negligent as to have forgotten where he heard [these 
things], Cic. Plane. 23. 57.— Admirdri -olébam unde esse? illa tanta tibi in causis divini- 
tas; IT used to wonder whence had come to you (how you had acquired) this transcendent 
tact (this inspiration) in judicial transactions, Cic. Or, 2, 89, 862. Ex. 1.2. 22, 23, 29. 

(6) If the principal predicate designates an action by which the uncertainty repre- 
rented by the clause is, wae. or may be removed or defined. The verbs governing such 
‘indirect questions’ are, mostly, verbs of saying, Knowing, learning, showing, teaching, 


~ 1 Censére. if meaning * to be of opinion that something should be done’? (i. ¢., if the clause 
isimperative), may also take an infinitive clause with a gerundial predicate (wé iter face. 
rent, or tler faciendum esse).—? foraging.—® they should only with good grace destroy, etc 


see ee ae ee 
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ascertaining, judging (i. e. to form opiniones in regard to nnknown things), seeing, com- 
manding, as, afferre (to allege), dicere, scribere, tradere (to report), scire, intelligere. cog- 
noscere, meminisse, audire (accipere), explordre, reperire, docére, erplicdre, exrponere, vidéere, 
circumspicere, precipere, curdre and labordre (to care how), deliberdre, decernére, optdre 
(to choose between alternatives), exspectd@re (both in the meaning ‘to look out’ and ‘to 
expect’), many impersoual predicates (as : interest, refert. causa eat cur), and many other 
expressions of similar import; as: Ibi ex captivis cognoscit que apud Cicer6bnem geran- 
tur, quantdque in periculo res sé; There he dearned from the prisoners what was going 
on in Cicero’s camp, and in how great a danger we7e his affairs. Cres. B. G. 5, 48.— Diju- 
dicdri non potuit uter utri virtfite anteferendus viderélur ; It could not be decided which 
of the two should seem preferable to the other in valor. Ib, 5, 44.— Duceant qui vir Sex. 

oscius fuerté ; Let them show what kind of aman Sextus Roscius had been. Cic. Rose. 
A. 4, 25.— Vides, Ertci, guantum distet argumentatio tua ab re ipe& atque a veritate ; 
You see, Erucins, what a guif there is between your reasoning and the true facta in the 
premises. Ib. 15, 44. Ex. 3-5. 11-17. 19. 20. 24. 

(c) Sometimes interrogative clauses, the same as direct interrogations, have the force 
of & NEGATIVE DECLARATIVE Clause, as: Qui si di non sunt, vereor quid agat Ino; If 
these gods do not exist, ‘how will Ino fare?’ (I am afraid what Ino would do; Iam 
afraid we could do nothing with Ino). Cic. N. D. 8, 19, 44. 


Ons, 2. As in other obliqne clanses, so in interrogative clauses the governing verb of 
saying, etc., is frequently understood, as : Labiénus litteras Cresari remittit (2. e. in qué- 
bus scripsit) quanio cum periculo legiduem ex hibernis educ/drus esset ; Labiénus in- 
formed Cesar by letter how dangerous it was to leave with his legion the winter-quarters. 
Ces. B. G. 5, 47. Here belong thore parenthetical clauses with the form of indirect 
questions in which such expressions as ‘it is indifferent,’ ‘it is the same’ (whether—or) 
must be supplied, as: Fatémur, aciti hebelesne, valentes imbecilline simus, non esse id 
in nobis; Whether we are quick or dull, whether strong or quick, we acknowledge that 
the cause is not in us. Cic. Fat. 9. (Here we supply the impersonal ' xéiht/ interest,’ it 
makes no difference.) 


Oss. 3. Frequently indirect questions are used as subject-clauses of impersonal predi- 
cates (§ 74, c), as incertum est, dubium est, admirabile est. incredibile est, ambigitur, re- 
Jert, interest (§ 423, R. 72). In such constructions the interrogative clauses are the 
grammatical subjects of the predicates, but logically they depend on them azif they were 
their principal predicates : In oratoribus Grecis admirabile est quantum inter omnts 
unus éxcellat ; It is remarkable how much, among the Greek orators, one is superior to 
all. Cic. Or. 6. The English expression ‘ /t is the question why, whether, etc.,’ is ren- 
dered by queritur or guestio est; Di utrum sint necné queritur; It is the question 
whether there are any gods or not. Cic. N. D. 3, 7.— Questiocat num pend videdtur esse 
afficiendus qui civem patrie conservandse causa interemerit ; Jt is the question whether a 
porn who has killed a citizen for the preservation of the country should be punished. 

b. Or. 2, 31, 1384. Ex. 7. 21. 23. 29. 


Oss. 4. Often indirect questione are attached to nouns of the same import ag the verbs 
mentioned Oss. 1. In this instance the clause is in the grammatical relation of a prepo- 
sitional or genitive attribute, as: Krror manet ufrius populi Horatii, virivs Curtatit 
Suerint ; doubt (erring about) fo which of the two nations the Horatii, and to which 
the Cuniatii: belonged, still remains (7. e. the doubt as to the nationality of the Horatii 
and Curiatii), Liv. 1, 24. Sce Ex. 6. 8. 10. 


Oss. 5. Relative-interrogative clauses (é. ¢., those introduced by interrogative adjec- 
tives or adverbs, § 421) frequently have the appearance of ordinary (declarative) relative 
clanses, being distinguished only by the mood of the predicate, the form of the intro- 
ducing word being. yenerally the same in both kinds of clauses except with gvis instead 
of an aoe guid instead of quod, if the interrovative adjective is used absolutely (§ 357, 

; § 359), as: 

1. INTERROGATIVE : Thi gu@ ad Avaricum gererentur cognoscébat; There he took 
notice of what was going on at Avaricum, Cees. B. G. 7, 38. (The clause is interroga- 
tive in Latin and relative in English.)— RELaTive: Posteaquam illinc discessi gua 
(i. é., e€& Que) sunt gesta cognoscite; Learn (hear) what happened after my departure. 
Cic Verr, 2. 2, 66. 

2. INTERROGATIVE: Habétis (Z. ¢e., dixi vobis) de inveniendis rebus gvid sentiam, 
I have told you what I think ji. e., my opinion) as to finding the material (for composi- 
tion). Cic. Or, 2, 85, 350. (The clause is again interrogative in Latin, and relative in 
English).*— RELATIVE: Nam tecum aperte quod sentio loquar ; For with you I will 
sincerely speak what I think (i. e., I will speak as I think). Cic. Rep. 1, 10. 


* Our grammarians seem to take no notice of the fact that many clauses which are 
interrogative in Latin, are relative in English, since they mistake English clauses 
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In those instances where the predicate of a relative clause, by the general ruJes on sub- 
oblique clauses (§ 599), or by the special rules on relative clauses (B. VI.), is required to 
be in the sudjunctive, a given clause may often be taken either for a relative or for an 
interroyvative clause, because in this instance the grammatical forms of both entirely 
agree with each other, as: Ut dilegerent qui nomen nove urbi daret ; In order that the 
gods might select (him) who should give a name tothe new city. Liv. 1,6. This sen- 
tence may be taken fora relative ( = ut di legerent ewm qui daret), where the subjunc- 
tive dareé might be taken either fora subjunctive by attraction, or for a subjunctive pe- 
culiar to relative clauses (B. VI.) ; or it may be taken for an interrogative clause (that 
the gods should determine the question who was to give, etc.). Since both kinds of clauses 
precisely meet at this point, both inform and meaning, it is idle to speculate whether the 
author meant the clause to be an interrogative or a relative, juet as if the question would 
be raised whether Livy in a given passage, meant the accusative plebem to be the accusa- 
tive of pledes after the 5th declension, or of pleds after the third.— His rebus gestis La- 
bi&no relicto, ut que in Gallid gererentur cognosceret, Cresar navis solvit (after Labienus 
was left behind to keep himself informed of what was going on in Gaul). Ces. B. G. 5, 
8. The clause que..gererentur (in English a clear relative clause) may be taken for a 
quasi-saboblique relative clause according to Rem. 89, Oss. 2 (ut ea gue gererentur cog- 
noxceret), or for an interrogative clause ( = quid ae, asin Cres. B. G. 5, 48, quoted 
in Oss. 1, 0). But according to the principle explained Oss. 6, the latter alternative must 
be considered correct. 


Oss. 6. In which instances does the Latin language express a given thought in the form 
of an interrogutive clause, and when must the form of @ relative clause be used ?— This 
question cannot be decided according to the usage of the English language, in which 
relative clauses are frequently required or preferred where the Latin lauguage must em- 
ploy an indirect question (Oss. 5). 

(a) The form of interrogative clauses in Latin cannot be used otherwisc than in the 
instances mentioned OgBs.1. Hence the interrogative form cannot be used (1) if the- 
governing verb does not belong to the classes mentioned Ons. 1: Terra numquam sine 
ustira reddit quod uccepit (not guid acceperi/>; The earth never returns without interest 
what it has received. Cic. Sen. 15,51.— Utrum tibi commodnm esé edige (not ulrum. . sit) 5 
Choose either, whichever is convenient to you. Cic, Verr. 2, 2, 61. Here wérum is not an 
interrogative adjective, but a relative enclosing its own antecedent, and used with the 
force of ulrumcunque, in the same way as the English ‘ what*.— (2) If the governing verb, 
belonging to the classcs mentioned Oss, 1, does not represent the thought of the clause 
as doubtful or uncertain, nor removes such an uncertainty, as: Cresar guerit ex solo ea 
od in conventu dixerat (not que dixiseel) ; Cesar asked him privately about what he 

iad said in the convention, Cis. B. G. 1, 18. (‘The question was not ‘ What did you sa 
in the convention ?’, which was known to both parties; but ‘ Arethe things true whic 
have been said in the convention?’ ].— Querdmus (i. é. investizémus) uli maleficium 
et est et inventri potest, Let us make our inquiries (there, at the place) where the crime 
lies and where it may be detected. Cic. Rosc. A. 30. The question is nut about the place 
of the crime, which was conceded by all parties to be certain. Interrogatively expressed 
(ubi maleficium sit), the clause would denote that the place was unknown, and was to be 
found out by the inquiry (‘let us inquire a¢ what place the crime was committed ’).— 
Soles tu hc studidse investiqdre que sunt in eo genere; You are wont. to investigate 
with zeal the things which belong to this class. Cic. Rep. 1, 11,17 Here the * things’ 
are represented as certain, being assigned to a given class. If the clause is expressed 
interrogatively (gue sint in eo genere 3; What things belone to this class?), the things 
would be represented as uncertain in regard to classification, this uncertainty to be 
removed by the ‘ investigdre’.— In all these instances the English idiom perfectly coin- 
cides with the Latin. 

(6) But if the clause answers to the requirements of the rule in Oss. 1, it must gene- 
rally assume an interrogative form in Latin, while the English lancuage prefers or re- 
quires a relative form whenever the antecedent of the connecting form-adjective or ad- 
verb may be made an object (prepositional or otherwise) of the governing verb ; as: 
1. Cesar guid vectig&lis populo Romano Britannia penderet constiiuit ; Cesar fixed @ 


unquestionably relative for interrogative clauses. Thus Madvig (in Thacher’s paraphrase, 
p. 311) says: *The beginner must avoid coufounding dependent questions with those 
relative clauses which in English begin with what. Dico quop srntio, J say what I 
think, i.e. what I say is my real opinion; DicamM QUID sENTIAM; J shall tell what I 
think, i.e. I shall stute whai my opinion is.’ In the last sentence Madvig gives likewise 
the present dico, which his translator, from reasons best known to himself, has changed 
into dicam. The fact is, that both sentences are in English RELATIVE, and cannot, 
in the way they are given, assist the beginner ‘ to avoid confounding dependent questions 
with relative clauses. 
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tribute which (less frequently ‘determined what tribute’) Britanny was to pay to the 
Roman people. Cres. B. G. 5, 22.— 2. Nihil fuit turpius quam quod etiam in scriptis 0d- 
liviscebatur quid paullo ante posuissety The most diszraceful thing was that even in 
writing he would forget what he had just stated before. Cic. Brut. 60, 218.— 3. Noli spec- 
ldre quanti homo sit; Do not look at what a man may be worth (i. e. at that which a 
man. etc.). Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 2, 4.— 4. Ignari, gvid in unaquaque re vitii sé/, nequeunt judi- 
cadre, ‘The ignorant cannot judge of (discover) the fnults which things may have. Ib. Off. 
3, 3, 15.— In all these examples the Envlish clauses are vea/ive, while in Latin they must 
be tnterrogative, since the clauses are represented ag uncertain or unknown, and the 
actions of the governing verbs (belonging to the classes of OB3.1) as either asserting 
these qualities of the clanses, or removing them. 

_(¢) EXCEPTIONS TO RULE (0).— If the clause contains past or present actions which, 
although unknown tothe person spoken to or spoken of, are represented as definite and 
certain facts, the vealive form may be used ; a8: Jugurtha (ea) gue Metellus agébat ex 
nuntiis accépit ; Jugurtha learned from his messengers what Metellus was doing. Sall. 
Jug. 46. [Jugurtha did not know the doings of Metellus before he was informed by the 
messenvers : but the doings of Metellus being stated in previous chapters, the author, 
by using the relative form, represents them as known to the reader, and ag unquestion- 
able and definite facts.]— Videdmus nunc strictim gu@ post mortem Sex. Roscii abs te 
T. Rosci_facta sunt; Let_us briefly survey what after Sextus Roscius’s death was done 
by yon, T. Roscius. Cic. Rosc. A. 34. 95. [The interrogative form might have been uzed : 
but the author preferred the relative form since the doings of Roscius had been prove 
by the examination of the witnesses.]_ From the same reason the form of the relative 
Clause is used in the example quoted Oss. 5, 1 (guv@ sunt gesta cognoscite).— Comp. Suall. 
Cat. 20, 5 ; 53, 2.— Sometimes the form of a relative clause is u~ed to prevent an ambi- 
guity which would be caused by the interrogative form, as : Unum illud spectdvi quod 
Chrysogonus agébat ; I solely observed what Chrysogonus was doing. Cic. Rose. A. 21, 58. 
The interrogative form ‘quid..ageret’? might he taken in the meaning ‘what he would 
do. In the example quoted Oss. 5. 2 (loguar quod sentio) the clause, having the force of 
siculi sentio (I will tell the truth), is not represented as uncertain, since the person ad- 
dressed would naturally presume the speaker to tell the truth. Quid sen/‘tam would 
represent the sentiment itself as unknown to the person addressed. Thue: De repub- 
licd nihil scribere possum, vec enim quod sentio Fbet scribere (for I rather would not 
Write down what I feel = scribere sicuti sentio). Cic. Fam. 15, 16, 3.— Erumpat ali- 
quando ex me vera vox, et dicam sine cunctatidue quod sentio; The word of trath with 
come out eventually, and I wi, without hesitating, say whut [ think. Ib. Vatin. 6, 15*. 
Sometimes the form of a relative clause is nsed because the interrogative form could 
not be accommodated to the construction chosen, as : Ciceréjus, exposilis quas in Cor- 
sicd res gessissel, in monte Albino triumphavit; Ciceréjus after stating the acts which he 
had perjormed in Corsica, triumphed on the Alban mountain. Liv. 42, 21, The clause 
*quas ... Tes gessisxet’ is a relative clause in which the autecedent * 7ebus,’ implied in 
‘the ablative exposifix, is incorporated in the clause (see Ons. 7, and B. VI.), 80 that it is 
equivalent to ‘erposilis rebus quas in Corsicd gessisset” The relative form was required 
by the construction of the ablative absolute wuere the participle ‘ eapositia? could not 
assume an absolute form, unless the anusual impersonal form (exposi/o) had been chosen 
(see p. 187, No. 2). The subjunctive gessisset is used, because the clause is ruboblique 
(see § 599). Had the author used a finite clause (postgvam exposuit), the clause ‘quas 
... gessissel*> would have had the same form, but it would be an inferrogalive clause. 

(d) If a clause is represented to contain a fu/ure uncertainty, to be removed by future 
actions, the use of a relative form in Latin would be faulty, as: Fac ut sciam quid de 
nobis fuldrum sit (not quod fuldrum est) ; Let me know what lt become of us. But 
if a future action is represented as a present necessity or as sure to happen, the relative 
form is often significantly used ; Quorum mens videf ante multo que sunt futdra ; whose 
mind often séex loug before what will happen. Cic. Div. 1, 50.— Senatui gvw sunt gerenda 
prescrivo ; I dictate to the Senate what must (not what should) be done. Cic. Sen. 6, 18. 

* We must not infer from sentences like these that ‘ dico quod sentio’ always refers to 
the ‘truth of a statement,’ and * dico quid sentiam* to the ‘incre statement of an opin- 
ion,’ as Madvig asserts by the examples quoted above, as ‘amended’ by Thacher, 
The form of the sentence in both instances depends on the question whether the state- 
ment or its truth was known to, or presumed by, the person addressed or not. Thus Livy 
uses the inferrogutive form with reference to the truth of the statement, because he 
represents it as unexpected to the person addressed : Quid senfires non dissimulasté ¢ 
You have not concealed the trnth (what you ‘really’ think), Liv. 29,1. Madvig would 
correct Livy's proper ‘quid senfires’ into the improper ‘quod sentiésas.’ In a similar 
sense ‘ Dicam enim quod sentio (I will not conceal my opinion)’ occurs in Cic. Or, 2, 90,865; 
where the relative furm suggests that his telling the truth was not ‘ questioned.’ 
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Oss. %. Js the indicative in clauses of this kind always a sure evidence that the clause ts 
relative, and not interrogative 2? This question is identical with the question ‘ whether 
ever the predicate of (indirect) interrogative clauses is found in the indicative’? Most 

ammarians deny this absolutely for classical prose (Mudvig, p. 211, Thacher ; Kihner, 

158, 14; Meiriny, § 730 5; Public School Gr. § 162). But that clear and unquestionable 
indirect interrogative clauses in a very few passaves of Cicero have their predicates in 
the indicative, cannot be disputed. The facts are these: 

(a) According to Oss, 6, clanses which, by the general rules, mnst take an interroga- 
tive form, assume the form of relative clauses, if the author has an important reason to 
place the predicate in the indicalive. Hence we quite often find clauses with predicates in 
the indicative where the introducing form-adjectives and adverbs on account of the lack- 
ing antecedent have at first sight the appearance of intlerrogatives ; as; Diligentiam nos: 
tram, aut guemad finem adliuc res proceasit, cur preeteream ¥ Why should I not mention 
our own efforts or the resulis (finem) zhich (quem) we have so fur achieved ? Ces. B. C. 2, 
32. The speaker meant to represent these results as unquestionable facts, and did this 
briefly in the form of an indicative (processit, instead of processerit), which was gram- 
matically allowable, since the sentence could pass for a relative clause with incorporated 
antecedent (p. 506), in place of: ‘Cur jfinem ad quem res processit preteream ? '.— Ex- 
actly in the same way the fullowing passaves must be interpreted: Qui si reputaverint 
et guibus ego temporibus magistréium adeptus sum, et postca que gencra hominum in 
senatum pervenerint, profecto existimabunt me merito Judicium animi mej mutasse; If 
they consider the limes in which I came into the government, and the kind of persons 
who afterwards came into the Senate, they will surely think that I had a right to change 
my views. Sall. Jug. 4,4. Sallust represents his own accession to the government and 
the politica] character of that time as notorious factz, opposing it to the * questionable’ 
character of the men who obtained power under Cesar, the names of whom he omits, 
treating them as a ‘class’, Hence the first clause (instead of ‘veputavertnt tempora, 
quibus temporibus ego..adeptus sum) is relative, to enable the author to use an indicative 

redicate ; the second clause remained interrogative, the subjunctive predicate anzwer- 
Ing the purpose of the author.— Qua de causd et quorum causdé ille hoc promulgavit. o8- 
tendi; / have shown the reason for which (why) aud for whose sake he promulgated thie, 
Cic. L. Agr. 3, 4, 15 (instead of: ostendi cuusam de gua causd et quorum causd)!.— Nihil 
est in Fabio admirabilius quam guomodo mortem filii ¢ulit; Nothing is sv admirable 
as the manner in which Fabius bore the death of his son. Cic. Sen. 4 (for : quam modus 
quo modo mortem twlit).— Vides enim in quo cursu sumus? ; For you see the sttuation we 
are in. Cic. Att. 1, 1, 4 (instead of vides cursum in quo sumus), 

(5) ‘The mentioned changes of interrogative into relative clauses are admissible as long 
as the noun connected with the interrogative form-adjective may be understood as an ob- 
ject. of the governing predicate. Butif there is no noun connected with the interrogative, 
or ifthe noun could not be connected as object with the governing verb, ench a change is no 
longer admissible, and the predicate should remain in the subjunctive, even if there were 
logical reazons which might make the indicative mood more correspondiny to the author's 
purposes. Nevertheless there are the following authenticated passazves in Cicero, where 
the predicates of clauses which grammatically cannot be considered as relative, are 
placed in the indicative as if the clause were relative, and as if the introducing intecrroga- 
tive word had an antecedent; 

1. Meministis Q. Maximo ect L. Mancino consulibus guam populdris lex de sacerdo- 
tiis videbdfur ; You remember how popuiar the law on the priestly offices seemed to be 
in the year of Q. Maximus’s and L. Mancinus’s consulship. Cic. Am. 25, 96. The in- 
dicative ‘videbdtur’ was desirable to the author, since the subjunctive of the verb 
vidért would impair the positiveness with which (as the connection shows) he meant 
to state the fact ‘¢hatit seemed so’. Thus the author emancipated himself from a 
grammatical rule for the sake of a logical purpose, perhaps induced by the close ana- 
logy of those (orivinally interrogative) clauzes which according to No. (@) may be con- 
ceived as relative?. 

1 This clause evidently stands on the dividing line where it may seem doubtful 
whether the sentence could pass for relative, or inust be reckoned among the exceptions 
No. (6). Grammatically, however, there is no reason why the clause should not be con- 
sidered as relative, although the form of a relative clause would be repugnant even to the 
English idiom. But this cannot bea reason for referring this passage to the exceptions No. 
(b), since the whole question consists of a strictly formal grammatical point.— ? The read- 
ing simus is avainst the codices.— §% To take this passage, as our grammarians do, fora 
direct exclamation (Meministis : ‘ Quam populdris lex videbdtur /’) means only to substi- 
tute a greater difficulty fora lesser one. ‘This remedy would evidently be worse than 
the evil it intends to citre. since nobody has yet alleged a single passage of ancient au- 
thors in which direct exclamatory (or interrogative) sentences are found in such a cone 
nection with a verbum sentiendi. See § 596, OBs. 4. 
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2. Vides propinquitas guid hadets You see what (conveniences) the nearness of 
residence affords. Cic. Att. 18, 18. The editors did not know any better means to get 
rid of the difficulty of the iudicative  Aabet’, than to change it into ‘habeat’, and the 
grammiarians readily acquiesce. But the manuscripts have uniformly /adet. Cicero 
epeaks of the * propinquitas’ and its coivenicuces as a thing posttlvcly known to the 
person addressed, and although the subjunctive Aabeat would not affect this meaning, 
we must assume rather that he disregarded in the easy epistulary style the strict rules 
of crammar, for the sake of using distinct language, than alter the authenticated text. 

8. Similarly must be explained: Vides guan/o post una futdri sumus. Cic. Fam. 7, 4, 

4. Vidéle, judices, guante res his testimoniix sunt confecte ; You see how important 
Jacts were done according to these testimonies (You see the importance of the facts 
which). Cic. Mil. 18, 4%. Of this passage there is a reading siné consecte, which, how 
ever, is supported by only two inferior codices. 

5. Quero que tu (studia) esse majora inteligis » I ask what studies you understand 
to be greater. Cic. Rep. 1, 19. Here the reauing intelligas is perhaps better autheuti- 
cated, and ought to be adopted, since Cicero had no possible reason to substitute an 
indicative for the regular subjunctive. So in Fam. 2, 9, 1 (Scis guem dico or dicam). 

6, Other passages in Cicero in which indicatives occur in such clauses may be inter- 
preted as relative clauses according to No. (a), ax Cic, Verr. 1, 2, 53, 181; Tusc. 4, 36, 
G7 (nosté quae sequuntur). . 

(c) In anteclassica] language (Plautus and Terence) the use of the indicative in inter- 
rogative clauses is quite frequent, as: Scio guid ago. Plaut. Bacch. 1, 1, 45.— Vidéte, 

uera, guid potest pecunia. ‘to. Stich. 3, 1,9. So in Ter. Phorm. 2, 3, 11: Ad. 4, 5, 2. 

ec. 1, 2, 16, and often. It is not probable tnat this useage was caused by the influence of 
the Greek pulenaee: which always in these clauses requires the indicative. It unques- 
tionably was a colloquial inaccuracy, which found its way to the language of the comics. 
There are eeveral passages in the authors of the silver age where indicatives occur in 
unquestionably interrogative clanses, as Quid animi estis hatitari quwso. Rutil. Lup. 2, 
6, p. 98.— Queres a me quo jure mihi preetor dedit possessiduem. Ib, 2, 8, p. 112. Thus 
Valer. M. 5, 7, ext. 1; 5, 6. ext.5; Sen. Ep. 4; Ib. 34. 

(d) Several passages which, by some, have been placed under this rule, must be con- 
sidered ag direct questions after being correctly punctuated, as Quid novis faciendum est ? 
Ignéro ; What is to be done by us? Ido not know. Cic. Att. 14, 13, 2. 


Oss. 8. The rpiome of the LATIN and Enetisu languages often DIFFER when in Latin 
interrogative clauses are used, and the rendering of such clauses is often a matter of 
some difficulty. : 

(a) In many instances the English language requires or prefers the form of a relative 
clause, in which instance the Latin governing noun of the interrogative adjective ts made 
the English antecedent, interrogative adverbs being. for this purpose, resolved into 
attributive phrases with or without prepositions. Absolute interrogatives must often 
be turned into English absolute relatives with a prepovition as required by the governing 
verb, as : Quid quiegue me dixisse dicat, prestdre non possum ; I cannot answer for 
what other people say that I have said (for the remarks which other persons place in 
my mouth). Cic. Fam. 9, 16, 5.— Quid hostes consilii caperent expectdbat ; He waited for 
the measures the enemy would take. Cxs. B. G. 3, 24.— Ignoscétis mihi si, modo que 
causa me ad hance loquacitatem impulerit acceperitis ; You will excuse me if you hear 
the cause which has forced me iuto this loqnacity. Cic, Or, 2, 87, 355.— Atbénz me delec- 
tant recordatiOne summorum virdrum, uvdz quisque habitare, uli sedére, uli disputare 
sit solitus ; Athens attracts me by the memory of her great men connected with the places 
oe ae lived, and where they were wont to sit and to speak. Ib. Leg. 2,2. See 

x. P 

(6) Frequently English nouns representing actions with the idea of uncertainty are 
expressed by Latin interrogative clauses, Thus the Latin does not say, ‘1 do not know 
the size of this land,’ but ‘Ido not know how great this land is, aa: Si quid est in me 
ingenii, quod quam sit exiguum sentio ; If there is any talentin me, the defects (insuf- 
Jiciency) of which I am well aware of, etc. Cic. Arch. 1,1. [Cujus exigzuitatem sentio 
would be very poor Latinity.]— Indutiomarus gu@ flert velit precipit, Indutiomarns gave 
his (or the necessary) orders, Cxs. B. G. 5, 56.— Qualis sit unimus ipse animus nescil , 
The soul does not know its own qualities. Cic. Tusc. 1, 2, 2.— Licendt genus quod fuerit 
in utrdque, oraliOnes ntriusque, etiam posteris nostris, indicdbunt ; The orations o1 both 
will bear testimony ¢o their (grand) etyle, even with our posterity. Ib. Brut. 94, 324.— De 
solibus duobus studeo audIre quid sendias ; I wish to hear your opinion on the two suns 
(lately seen). Ib. Rep. 1, 17.— ArmGrum quantum queque civilas eficiat, constituit; He 
fixed the number of arms which every stule should furnish. Ces. B. G. 7,2. There are 
other similar idiomatic uses of Latin interrogative clauses which must be learned by 
practical observation. Thus an interrogative clause with vide is used in colloquial style 
to impart any intelligence to the person addreszed: Vide quanta in te sit suavtlas; 
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literally : See (lonk) how great an affability is in you. Cic. Fam. 16, 5,1. e. The fol- 
lowing incident shows the affubility of your manners). See Ex. 11-15. 18. 

(c) Sometimes interrogative adjectives aud adverbs are not immediately connected with 
the predicate of the interrogative clause, but with a participle (either in the form of an 
accessory predicate or of ablautives absolnte), or with an infinitive clause dependent on it. 
This is called *INVOLUTION OF INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES,’ a form of expression which 
always needs a recasting of the sentence before rendering it into English. as : Alii tra- 
dunt, Latfnum percontdtum quid querentes in agrum Latinum venissent ; Others report 
that Latinus had asked them jor what purpose (literally ‘what seeking’) they had come 
to the Latin territory. Liv. 1, 1.— Vidémus quibus exstinctis oratoribus quam in paucis 
epes sit » We see the small number of promising orators which the deaths of the great 
men (indicated by *quibus,’ which here means * what kind of’) we have mentioned has 
left to us (literally : We sce after what kind of orators having died, in how few there is 
hope’). Cic. Off. 2, 19.— Cesar milites edocet guanto detrimento et quot virdrum sorlium 
morte necesze sit constdre victoriam ; Cesar explained to his soldiers that victory must 
be bought at the price of great disudvantages, and by the death of many brave men 
(literally: ° Showed what disadvantage and the death of how many brave men it would 
be necessary that victory would cost’). See Ex. 16. 17. 

(d) Frequently the subject of an interrogative clanse ia taken out of the clause, and 
transferred tothe principal sentence, generally as transitive object; but sometimes as 
subject or intransitive object. Such sentences must often be recast in English. This 
is called * EcTHESI8°: Nosti Marcellum quam tardus sit; You know the slowness of Mar- 
cellus. Cic. Fam. 8, 10, 3.— Quidam swepe in parva pecnnid perspiciuntur guam sint leves 
(instead of ‘ perspicitur quam leves quidam aint’); The fickleness of many is often found 
out if the moncy at stake is but a trifle. Ih. Am. 17, 63.— Deliberdtur de Avarico incen- 
dine placéret an defendi ; They held a deliberation whether Avaricum should be burned 
or defended. Cres. B. G. 7, 15.— Ecthesis occurs also, but more rarely, in clauses which 
are not interrovative: Rem frumentariam, ut salis commode supporlari posset, timére 
dicébant ; They pretended to be afraid of the inconvenience in conveying the supplies 
to the army. Cs. B. G. 1, 39. See Ex. 18-20. 

(e) If interrogative clauses refer to the fulure, their predicates are rendered by ‘ will’ 
or ‘would’ according to the tense of the principal predicate; and when the answer ex- 
pected is a rule for the person asking (being an imperative sentence), the predicate is 
rendered by ‘must,’ ‘to be to, ‘should’. If both the principal and the fnterrogative 
Bate have the same subject, the predicate of the clause is generally rendered ‘by an 

nglish infinitive with ‘to’. ‘this rule is important if such English infinitives are to 
be rendered into Latin: (Vos eam potestatem habétis) ut sfatudlis utrum nos semper 
lugedimus, an aliquando per vestram sapientiam vecreémur ; You have the power to de- 
cide whether we must always mourn, or whether by your wisdom, we a7e at some future 
time /o be relieved. Cic. Mil. 2.— Omnes Gallie civitites unde initium belli fieret, explo- 
rabant; All the States of Gaul inquired where the war was to begin, Cres. B. G. 5, 53.— Tu 
quemadmodum his satisfacias videris; Look out how you will satisfy there (our friends). 
Cic. Or. 2, 86, 351.— Quid affers guare id factum pulémus ; What reason do you give why 
we should believe that this was the case. Ib. Rose. A. 19, 54.— Senatus decrévit gui Rome 
reqnaret , The Senate decided who should be king at Rome. Liv. 1, 17.— Ego quid acce- 
perim scio, guid dicam nescio; I know what L have heard, but do not know what to 
say. Cic. Rosc. A. 21, 58.— Quod sibi ipsi judicassent guvo procedendum aut quid agen- 
dum viderétur ; Because they had assumed to judge where to proceed or what to do. Crea, 
= G. %, 52.— Predicates of this kind are not generally placed in the periphrastic future. 

ee Ex. 21-24. 

(7) The English interrogative clause with an infinitive introduced by ‘2ow’ with which 
the verb ‘fo know’ is construed, is expressed in Latin either by a mere object-infini- 
tive or by an interrogative clause (with a finite predicate) introduced by guomodo or its 
equivalents, dependent on sctre. A Latin interrogative clause with qguomodo is used 
only if scire refers to the style or manner of performing the action ; if it means a knowl- 
edge of the whole action, the English interrogative clause is expresged by a Latin object- 
infinitive : Soli qui memoria vigent sciuné quid, et quatenus, et guomodo dictiri sint 
Only those who have a strong memory know what, how much (= up to what point) and 
how to speak. Cic. Or. 2, 87, 355. But: Pucrantequam declindre sciat, before a boy knows 
how to decline (not ‘quomodo declinet). Quint. 2, 1, 3.— DVocére sciunt, they know how 
to teach (2. é. the art of teaching; guomodo doceant would be ‘ according to what method’). 
Quint. 10, 5, 19. See Ex. 25. 

Oss. 9. Interrogative clanses dependent on ‘nescio’ are often parcnthetically inserted 
with an ELLIPsts of the interrogzative predicate, and with the force of an indefinite torm- 
adjective or adverb. The indicative predicates with which nescio in this case is often 
immediately connected, must not be taken for interrogative predicates : Nescio quod 
magnum malum me celant (@. ¢. Magnum malum, nescio quod [malum] sit, me celant) ; 
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They conceal some great evil from me (a great evil, I do not know which). Ter. Hee. 3. 
1, 389.— Lucus, nescio guo casu, nocturno tempore incensus est: By some accident a grove 
was set on fire during the night (literally: * A grove. I do not. know by what accident,’ ete.). 
Nep. Milt. 4.— Sed, nescio quo pacto, ab eo quod erata te propositum aberrivit oratio ; 
But my remarks have wandered away from the subject suggested by you. J do not know 
how it hanpened (or: But somehow my remarks have, ete.). Cic. Tuse. 8, 33. 80. Hence 
nexcio quis and nexcio quid virtually have the meaning of aliguis and aligvid : Prope me 
nescio quis loquitur ; Somebody is talking near me. Plaut. Pers. 1, 3. 9.-- De lece agrariad 
nescio quid voluisse enm dicere suspicavantur; They supposed he had intended tv say 
something on the agrarian law. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 5, 13. See Ex. 26-28. 


Oss. 10. To the interrogative particles mentioned §§ 417-419, must be added ec and ¢4. 

Ec (of uncertain derivation) is used as prefix with the indetinites quis and gic (ecqui, 
ecquis, ecguid), and with the indefinite adverbs quo and guando (ecquo, ecguundo). It has 
the force both of numand ne, and is not especially rendered in independent interroya- 
tive sentences, as: Keqguid fit, Is anything going on? Cic. Fam. %, 11.—Zeqguo le tua 
virtus proveri-sel 2? Would your own ability have raised you fo any (posi/ion) ? Ib. Phil. 
13, 11, 24.—cquando te ratiOnem fact6rum tudrum redditirum putasti? Did you be- 
lieve that you would at any lime be called to account for your deeds ? Ib. Verr. 2, 17, 43. 
— In interrogative CLAUSES ec means ‘whether’: Quieris ecgug@ rpes pacificationis sid ; 
You ask whether there is any hope for an amicable settlement. Cic. Att. 7%, 8.— Quiero 
a tribdno ecquando nisi per XXXV tribus credti sint; Task the tribune whe/her they 
(the tribunes) at any time (ever) were elected otherwise than by the 35 tribes ¥ Ib. Leg. 
Agr. 2, 7,17. Sometimes ecgués is strengthened by the suffix nam (§ 421). Ex. 29. 

Si is sometimes used with the force of ‘whether’ (the same as ‘éf’in English), It 
most frequently depends on verbs of trying and expecting ; but it is not confined to 
these, as some grammarians assert: Helvetio si perrumpere possent conati runt; The 
Helvetians tried whether they could break through (the lines). Cws. B. G. 1,8.— Temp- 
tita res eat si primo impetu caz% Ardea posset ; The attempt was made whether Ardea 
could be carried by the first assault. Liv. 1, 57.— Statui exspectandum esse si quid certius 
ufferrétur ,T resolved to wait whether (till) some more definite information ould be given. 

ic. Fam. 15, 1, 2.—Philopemen qguvesivit st Lycortas incolumis evasisset ; Philopemen 
inquired whether Lycortas had safely escaped. Liv. 89, 50. Ex. 30-33. 

In the historians very frequently interrogative clauses with sé are so used that a govern- 
ing verb of ‘trying’, or some equivalent expression, is understood. This is most fre- 

uently the case if the principal predicate is a verb of motion, and the clause denotes 
the object of the motion, so that the verb of ‘trying’ if expressed would be in the first 
supine (§ 351). Dicunt clam ex castris exisse (i. e. femptdfum, or ‘ut viderent’ st quid 
frumenti in agris repertri posset sy They stated they had eccretly left the camp fo see 
whether any food might be found in the neighborhood. Cis. B. G. 7, 20.— Hercules per- 
git ad speluncam, 42 forte eo vesticia ferrent ; Hercules proceeded in the direction of the 
save, to see whether perhaps any tracks were leading there. Liv. 1, 7. Ex. 34-36. 


EXAMPLES TO REM. 85, Ope. 1-10. 


1. Si nnquam duditditum est. Quirttes, utrum tribiini plebis vestr& an sui causa sedi- 
tidnum semper anctires fuerint, id ego hoc anno desisse dubitiri certum habeo, Liv. 
5, 3.— 2. Dubium est uter nostrum sif verecundior!, Cic. Ac. 2, 41, 126.— 3. Ce-ar ex 
captIvis cognévit quo in loco hostes consedissent?, Cas. B. G.5.9.— 4. Eam conditid- 
nem misero ferunt’ ut optel4 udrum mallet cervices Roscio dares, an insutus in culeums 
vitam amirtere. Cic. Rose. A. 5. 30.— 5. Neque cognoscendi quid fieret, neque sui col- 
ligendi hostibus facultatem relinquunt. Cres. B. G. 3, 6.— 6. Eo turba omnis? sine dis- 
crimine’ liber? an servus csset, perfigit!®, Liv. 1,8.— 7. Queritur quare hieme nin- 
gat, non grandinel2, Sen. Qu. N. 4, 4.— 8. Valetiido sustentilur observatidnels que 
res prodesse soleané aut obesse. Cic. Off. 2, 24.— 9. Qué sié orat6ri_ memoriw Sructus'4, 
quanta utilitas. quanta vis, quid me attinet dicere!5? Ib, Or. 2, 87. 355.— 10, Exstent 
oportet vestizial® ubil?, qua ratione, quo tempore maleficium!s sit admissum. Ib, Rosc,. 
A. 22. 62.— [RENDER THE SENTENCES NO. 11-15. 18. BY USING NOUNS FOR THE INTER- 
ROGATIVE WORDs in combination with other parts.]—-11. Panztius que vix conjectural? 
gualia vinté possumus suspicdri?, sic aflirmat ut oculis ea cernere videdtur?!, Cic. Rep. 

I Modest.— 2? considere, to pitch camp; consedisse, to be encamped.— 3 condi/idnem 
ferre, to leave (prescribe) to somebody a condition.— 4 to choose,— 5 cervices dare, to 
surrender one’s neck.— ® sowed up in @ sack, the usual punishment of parricides,— 
Tall kinds of promiscnous crowds.— 8 distinction.— ® whether they consisted of free 
persons, or of slaves. Liber does not grammatically refer to tuba s understand: Liherne 
exset is gui fugeret, an servus.— }° took their refuge.— !! to snow.— 12 to hail.— 13 by ob- 
serving.—i4 [what are] foran orator the benefits of a good memory.— 15 a question with 
negative force = nihil me attinet dicere, I need not tell.— 26 traces.— !7 ag to the place, 
ete.— !8 crime.— }* conjecture.— 2° gness.— ?! that it seems as if. 
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1, 10, 15.— 12. Cesar neque quanta escet insule magnitido!, peque gue? aut quante 
natidnes incolerent, neque qvem usum belli habérent, negue ques essent ad majorum 
“navinm muiltitudinem idonel portus reperire poterat. Cres. B. G. 4, 20.— 13. Producun- 
turt ei quos LitavIcus edocnerat® gua@ dicé vellet®*. Ces. B. G. 7, 38.— 14. Vita guam 
sit brevis cogita, Plaut. Most. 3, 2.— 15. Ex hoc intelligi potest guantus Juerit Hanné- 
bal. Nep. Hann. 23.— 16. Cogitéte guantis™ laboribus funddtum® imperium una nox 
pene delérit. Cic. Cat. 4, 9, 19.— 17. Tum levdtis dicencdi potestatem quid petentes® 
venerint facit!®, Liv. 1, 22.— 18. Qu@!! queruntur!? qualia sind, innumerabilia sunt. Cic. 
Or. 2, 32, 187.— 19. Tempus quumadiu'® dicerémus nobis prestituébas!4, lb. Quinct. 9.— 
20. Sanguinem, bdilem'5, ossu video posse dicere unde'® concréta aint. Ib. Tusc. 1, 24.— 
21. In nostrine potestite est quid meminerimus ? Ib. Fin. 2, 32, 104.— 22. Dionysius, 
quum bellum advereus eum Syracusani decrevissent, diu dubitavit imperiumne deponeret, 
an bello reststeret. Just. 21, 2.— 2%. Neque satis Bruto vel tribfinis militum conetébat!? 
quid agerent, aut quam ratidnem pugnze insisferent!®, Ces. B. G. 8, 14.— 24. Heec volui 

er litteras (tibi scribere), ut Aabéres!® quid diceres si quando in vituperatdres?® meoa 
incidisses?!, Cic. Fam. 7%, 3, 6.— 25. Lex natiree vetat ullam rem esse?? cujusquam nisi23 
ejus?4 qui fractdare et uti sciat. Ib. Rep. 1, 17.— 26. Casu nescio guo in ea tempora etas 
nostra incidit. Ib. Fam. 5, 15, 3.— 27. Nescio quomodo ips ille litterse excludere me a 
portu et perfugio?S videntur. Ib.— 28. Hle nescio quis?*, qui in scholis nominfri solet, 
mille et octingenta stadia quod?27 abesset vidébat. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 25, 81.— 29. Illud du- 
bium est, ad id quod summum bonnm dicitis, ecgu@nam fieri possit accessio?®, Ib. 
Fin. 4, 24.— 30. Hanc palidem si nostri transirent, hostes exspectabant. Ces. B. G. 2, 9. 
— 31. Centuridnes nutu?® vocibusque?® host!s si inéroire®! vellent vocdre coepérunt. Ib. 
5, 43.— 32. De quo genere paullo plura dixi, ut hoc viderélis si laudatidnes’? essent in ora- 
toris officio83, Cic. Or. 2, 85, 398.— 33. Primum ab eis quesivit, st aguam hominibus 
jumentisque in totidem dies quot frumentum imposuisset (4. e. navibus), Liv. 29, 25. 
— 34. Coneul ad Gomnum castra movet, si poliri oppido posset. Liv. 42, 64.— 35. Himilco 
seciitus est Marcellum, 68 gua occasio pugnandi esset, Ib. 24, 36.— 36. Reservatis®4 Acdnis 
= per eos Civit&tes reciperdre®> posset, rcliquos captivos exercitui distribuit®*, Ces. B. 

. 1, 89 


3. SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES. 


§ 599. SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES are Clauses DEPENDENT On OBLIQUE 
clauses, and forming those parts of the indirect statement which the 
speaker introduced conceives in the form of clauses (§ 597). All sub- 
oblique clauses require their own predicates to be in the subjunctive. 
(For exceptions see R. 87.) 


Rem. 86. SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES may be dependent on any of the four 
forms of oblique clauses mentioned above, as: 


1) On INFINITIVE CLAUSES: 
Epicdrus dicit, omnium rerum quae ad bedte vivendum sapientia comparaverit, nihil 
esse majus amicitia ; Epicurus says that of all means which wisdom had devised fora 


1 Magnitido is redundant in this passage.-— 2 gu@ refers to the name, and guante to 
the number of the inhabitants.— 3 gui with idone refers to the capacity of the harbors.— 
4 producere, to bring forward.— 5 to teach.— ® the witnesses were intended ‘to play a 
certain part’, by personating others.— 7 An interrogative sentence with ‘how’ must be 
used, which may be directly connected with delérit, guantis being changed intothe corre- 
eponding demonstrative.—® founded.—® quid petentes véenerini is dependent on dicendi.— 
10 nolestatem alicui facere, to give to somebody a permission.— !! ea gue.— 12 guert has 
here the meaning ‘to be in doubt’, ‘to be unknown ’.— 13 tempus quamdiv = per quod 
tempus.— 14 to determine beforehand, to prelimit.— 15 gall.— 16 the elements which con- 
stitute.— 17 Alicui aliquid consfat, somebody is clear as to something.— 18 insistere rati- 
Onem pugne, to adopta plan of battle.— )* habére = scire.— 2° caviller.— 2! to fall in with, 
to meet with.— 22 to belong.— 23 except.— 24 supply esse (except to him).— 25 refuge.— 
26 that somebody.— 27 See Rem. 81, OBs. 1.— 28 accessio fleri potest ad aliquid, eomething 
admits of an increase.— 2% by gestures.— 3° worde.— 4! to come in.— 3? panegyrics.— 
38 belonged to the province of an orator.— *4 Render’ With the exception of the .Hdu- 
ans who were retained.— 35 recover. Ca@saris the subject understood.— °° @istri buere 
aliquid adlicui, to distribute sumething among some persons. Here a distribution of the 
prisoners ‘as slaves’ is meant. 
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happy life, friendship was the greatest (nothing was greater than friendship). Cic. Fin. 
1, 20, 65.— jhe clause guas..compararerié depends on an accusative with the infini- 
tive; and the subject, Epicurus, if his own words were stated in a direct form, would 
express this thought in the form of a clase. Hence the clanse is subodlique, and its 
predicate must be in the subjunctive].—- It is the same if the infinitive clause has the 
form of a nominative with the infinitive (§ 492), as: Cecidisse de equo dicitur, et, posled- 

1am ad urbem venerit, paucis dicbus esse mortuus ; Heis said to have fallen trom 

is horse, and, after he had come to the city, to have died in a few days. Cic. Clu. 62, 
175. See Ex. 1-6. 8. 9. 


2) ON OBLIQUE THAT-CLAUSES With wf, ne, guin, and quod: 

Verébar ne, antequam tu in provinciam venisses, ego de provincia decederem ; I was 
afraid that I would leave (have left; see p. 354, Ons. 4) the province, before you had ar- 
rived there. Cic. Fam. 2, 19,1. See Ex. 10-12, 


3) ON IMPERATIVE CLAUSES: 

Scribit Labiéno, of reipudblice commodo jue posset, cum legidne ad finls Nervidrum 
veniat ; He wrote to Labienus that he should come with his legion to the Nervian 
frontier, provided he could do ti without a prejudice to the public interest (if it was com- 
patible with the public interest), Css. B. G. 5, 46. See Ex. 12-17. 


4) ON INDIRECT QUESTIONS : 

Questio est, num poend videdtur afficiendus (is) gud civem patria conservande causa 
interemertt ; It is the question whether a person who has killed a citizen for the sake 
of enoing his country, should be liable to punishment. Cic. Or. 2, 31, 184. See Ex. 

Oss. 1. Not all clauses dependent on odliqguve clauses are subodlique, but only those 
which form a part of the indirect statement, being conceived or uttered by the same per- 
gon who makes the statement contained in the governing clause. If such clauses con- 
tain remarks which the author makes in his capacity as author, and which the speaker 
introduced could not have made if using his own words, they are not sudbodlique, but or- 
dinary dependent clauses, and their predicate is IN THE INDICATIVE, 


(a) DEPENDENT ON INFINITIVE CLAUSES: Nuntiatum est Cesari, Ariovistum ad occu- 
pandum Vesontidnem, giod est oppidum maximum Sequanérum, contendere; It was re- 
poet to Cesar that Ariovistus was making forced marches to occupy Vesontio, which 

the largest town of the Sequani. Cees, B. G. 1, 38. The clause ‘ quod est.... Seguandrum’ 
is not suboblique, because it does not belong to the report of the messengers, but is a 
remark of the author to explain the situation. See Ex. 20-24. 

(6) DEPENDENT ON THAT-CLAU8ES With ul, ne, guin, quod: Quidam furti damnitus 
eat, quod equo cujus usus ili usque Ariciam commodalus fuerat, ulteridre ue municipii 
clivo vectus esset ; Somebody was convicted of theft for having taken (stolen) a ride on 
a hill beyond the town of Aricia on a horse which had been lent to him to use up to that 
town. Valer. Max. 8, 2,4. The clause ‘cujus usus...fuerat,’ is not suboblique, because 
it is an explanatory remark of the author, not belonging to the fact constituting the theft, 
which is stated indirectly, as if uttered by the condemning judge (‘you have taken a 
ride on a hill, etc., and thereby have stolen the use of the horse’), 

(c) DEPENDENT ON IMPERATIVE CLAUSES : Cesar Labiéno mandat, Germanor, qué 
auxilio a rea arcessult dicebantur, si per vim flumen transIre conentur, prohibeat ; 
Ceesar ordered Labienus fo prevent the Germans, who were said to have been summoned 
by the Belgians to their aid, from crossing the river if they should attempt to force a 
passage. Ces. B. G. 3,1. Here the clause ‘si....conentur’ is subobliqnue, because it 
forms part of Cesar’s order stated in an indirect form; but the clause ‘ qué....diceban- 
tur’ is an explanatory remark of the author. Ex. 25. 26. 

(a2) DEPENDENT ON INTERROGATIVE CLAUKES : An vero dubitamus, quo ore iste homi- 
nes inferiores, quo ore, guos numquam liberos pulavit, libertInos homines solitus sit — 
appellare ? Can we indeed have any doubt (as to) with what front (é. e. impudence) that 
man was wont to address persons of the Jower classexe, or (with what front he addressed) 
freedmen, whom he never considered as freemen? Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 48. Here the clause 
‘guos....putdvit’ is an additional remark of the author, forming no part of the indirect 
statement which is expressed in the form of an (improper) indirect question. Ex. 27%. 


Oss. 2. Sometimes explaining remarks of the author, given in the form of a relative 
clause, have SUBJUNCTIVE predicates, although they cannot be considered as part of 
the indirect statement contained in the oblique clause on which they depend. Gener- 
ally such subjunctives must be considered as ‘relative subjunctives with causal force’ 
according to B. VI p. 566, as; Ejus civitdtis sapientissimum dicunt Sol6nem fuisse, eum 
qui leges, quibus hodie quoque utuntur, scrinserit ; People say that the wisest man of 
that State was Solon, the same who wrote the laws whom they (the Athenians) use to 
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the present day. Cic. Rosc. A. 25, 70. Here the clause ‘gut... .scripserit’ forms no part 
of the indirect statement, and hence is no¢ suboblique, and yet the predicate isin the 
subjunctive because the author represents it as the probable cause of the general opin- 
ion stated in the oblique clause. Hence the predicate utuntur, which is a remark of the 
author without such causal force, is in the indicative. See Ex. 28.—Sometimes, however, 
such predicates are in the subjunctive when no such causal force can be assizned to 
them (Ex. 7%). These belong to the subjunctives by guasi-attraction. (See Rem. 91.) 


1. Docet! longe ali& ratidne bellum esse gerendum atque? antea gestum sit. Ces. 
B. G. 7%, 14.— 2. Majores vestri, ubicunque multitido esset, ibi et legitimum rectd- 
rem? multitudinis censébant debére esse. Liv. 39, 15.— 3. Helvetii lezitos ad Cxesarem 
mittunt qui dicerent, sibi esse in animo‘ sine ulio maleficios iter per provinciam facere 
propterea quod aliud iter habérent nullum. Ces. B. G. 1, 7.— 4. Cesar, e vim facere® 
conentur Helvetii, probibitdrum? ostendit. Ib. 1, 8.— 5. Considius dicit, montem guem 
Caesar ab Labiéno occupari voluerit, ab hostibus tenéri. Ib. 1, 22.— 6. Quidam dixit, 
plus quam pollicitus esset Ceesarem facere. Ib. 1, 42.— %. Dicitur etiam Flaminiua, is 
qui tribinus plebis legem de agro® Gallico dividendo® tderit!®, (et) gui consul apud 
Lrasiménum sit interrectus, ad populum valuisse! dicendo!?. Cic. Brut. 14, 5%7.— 8 Vi- 
déris mihi tantum?$ juris civilis scire voluisse quantum satis esset oratdri. Ib. 40. 150. 
— 9. Rex, Servio occlz0, guemcunque alium'4 generum delegisset'5, eundem regni heré- 
dem factirus videbatur, Liv. 1, 40.— 10. Non dubitabat quin, stipse Verrem convenisset'*, 
sequitdte!? causes commovére!® hominem posset. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 48.— 11. Legati venié- 
bant questum quod Harddes, gui nuper in Galliam transportati essent'®, fints edrnmt 
popularentur?°, Ces, B. G, 1, 37.— 12. Marcius milites increpaibat?! quod in muliebris 
se projecissent2? fletus potius guam ad tutandos semet ipsos acuerent?3 animos. Liv. 25, 
37.—13. De?4 pecunid fiuitur?5, ne major?® causa ludGrum consumerétur2? guam quanta?® 
Fulvio Nobilidri decréta?® esset. Ib. 40, 44.— 14. Legati inter se sanxérunt?®, ne quis 
enuntiaret3! (has res) nisi (ei) guibus commini consilio manddtum esset. Cres. B. G. 1, 
30.— 15. Decrevérunt patres ut, guum populus regem Jussisset3?, id sic ratum33 esset sé 
patres auctores flerent®4. Liv. 1, 17.— 16. PatrOno?5 malo suadébat Granius ut muleum 
frigidum®¢ biberet simulac domum redisset. Cic. Or. 2, 70, 281.— 17. Faedus ictum inter 
Romanos et Albinos est his legibus3? ut, cujus popula cives eo certamine vicissent, is 
alteri populo imperitdret38, Liv. 1,24.— 18. Solon quum interrogarétur cur nullnm 
supplicium constituisset in eum qui parentem necasset, dixit se id neminem factfrum 
putasse, Cic. Rosc. A. 25, 70.— 19. Credo ego vos, judices, mir&ri quid sit guod**® ego 
potissimum surrexerim*®, qui neque set&te neque ingenio sim cum his qut sedeant*! 
comparandus. Ib. 1, 1.— 20. Herodotum, qui princeps genus hoc orndvit*?, in causis 
nihuominus*® versatum** esse accepimusts. Ib. Or, 2. 13, 55.— 21. Cesar commodissi- 
mum esze statnit*s, legionarios milites4? legidnis decime, cus quam maxime confide- 
bai48, equis imponere*®, Ces. B. G. 1, 42.— 22. Ne hunc quidem, guamquam est in re- 
publica versdtus®®, ex numero accepimas edrum (fuisse) qui causas dictitdrunt®!, Cic, 
Or. 2, 13, 56.— 23. Respondi, neque me hoc postuladre, neque in conventu Siculdrum, 
quum @ me auxilium petebdtur, legiitos SyracusanGrum adfuisse. Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 62.— 
24. Usque eo, judices, animadverti eum (. ¢. accusatOrem) jocari atque alias res ugere, 
anteguam Chrysogonum nomindvi®?, Ib. Rosc. A. 22, 60.— 25. Leg&ti venérunt oritum 


1 Docére with a gerundial = to show the necessity of.— 2 than. (Render : according to 
a plan entirely ditferent from what had been followed before.)—- a legitimate (responsible) 
leader.— 4 to intend.—5 without doing any mischief.— ® to use violence.— 7 @. e, se prohi- 
bitirum esse.— 8 Jand.— ® on the distribution.-— 19 legem ferre, to propose a law.— 1! di- 
cendo valére, to be distinguished as aspeaker.— 12 ad populum dicere, to speak publicly.— 
13 only so much.— !4 7. e. in place of Servius.— 15 would have chosen.— !4 if he had seen 
Verres in person (¢pse). The pluperfect subjunctives in this sentence and in #x. 14.15. 16. 
17. have the force of subjunctives of the future-perfect. being rendered either by ‘ would 
have,’ or by ‘would,’ or by ‘had.’ See § 607.— 17 justice.— 18 prodnce an effect on the 
man by, etc.—!® had been sent over.—?° were devastating their territory.—?! to rebuke.— 
22 had abandoned themselves to.— 23 rather than stimulate their minds to, ete. — 24 con- 
cerning.— 25 [the Senate] decreed.— 26 7. e. pecunia.— 27 to spend.—?8 than the amount 
which.— 29 to yrant.— 39 came to the understanding.—?! to divulge.—%?2 to clect.—33 the 
election should be valid only if, etc.— 34 auctérem fieri. to confirm something.— 35 attor- 
ney.— 36 ice-cold honey-wine.— 37 conditions.— 35 should rule over.— °° quid sit quod, 
what reason there is that, etc.— 4° surgere, to rise, (2. e. in order to speak).— 4! who are 
keeping their seats.— 42 who was the first (earliest) writer in this branch of literature. 
— 43 nevertheless.— 44 in causis versdri, to practise the law.— 45 we have heard, i.e. * we 
know.’— 46 thought it to be most expedient.— 47 /egionarié milites, foot soldiers.— 48 in 
whom he placed the very highest confidence.— 4® to provide with horses.— ®° in repu- 

ica versadri, to be engaged in politics.— 5! causas dictitdre. to practise the law.— 5? be- 
fore (\ill) 1 mentioned Chrygogonus. The mentioning of Curysogonus is not a part 
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ut celeritate! reliquas res conficeret, gud pleraque erat conseciitus?. Ces. B. G. 7, 12.— 

26. Hunc sibi ex animo scrupulum, qué se dies noctisque stimulat ac pungit', ut evelld- 

tisS postulat. Cic. Rose. A. 2, 6.— 27. Queero abs te, tuerisne, guod sine senatusconsulte 

tibi non licuit, in regno Hiempsalis? Ib. Vatin. 5, 12-— 28. Quum ex Socrate esset quie- 
eftum, Archelaum, Perdicce filium, gui tum sortunatissimus haberétur, nonne bedtum 

ae *Haud scio,’ inquit; *numquam enim cum eo sum collocitus.’ Ib. Tusc. 5, 

12, 

Siem. 87. Suboblique clauses may have their predicates in the INDICA- 
TIVE, 1) ifthe indirect statement so far as it is contained in the suboblique 
clause, is ENDORSED by the author (Oss. 1); 2) if historians make use of 
the exceptional license of giving to suboblique clauses the same gram- 
matical form ijn tense and mood, as they would have if their governing 
oblique clause had the form of a direct statement (OBs. 8). 


Oss. 1. While the author may always (except in the oratio obliqua strictly eo calleds 
see B. VI.) add his own remarks to indirect statements in the form of a clause with an 
indicative (in which instance the clause is not suboblique ; see 2. 86, OBs. 1), the same 
mood is frequently need in clauses strictly suboblique, é. ¢., in those that are conceived 
by the same person who makes the indirect statement in the governing oblique clause. 
The author, by using the indicative in such clauses, implies that the statement of the 
person introduced as speaker represents at the same time his own view. Statements of 
this kind may 

1) contain ACTUAL Facts, as: Rectum putabat Roscius pro edrum honestate se pug- 
nare propler quos ipse honestissimus inter suos numerabdtur ; Roscius considered it his 
duty to struggle tor the honor of those on account of whom he was himself reckoned 
among the most honored of his townsmen. Cic. Rosc. A. 6,16. (The subjunctive numera- 
rétur would leave a doubt us to the correctness of Roscius’s view in regard to the fact ; 
by the indicative the author pronounces Roscius’s supposition as correct).— Inita tan- 
dem ratio est ut, guod viribus deerat, arte equarétur ; The plan was finally adopted to 
supply by art what was wanting in strength. Liv. 26,4. (The clause ‘quod..deerat’ isa 
necessary part of the resolution ‘ Arte equémus quod viribus nostiis deest’. Hence the 
subjunctive deesseé would be correct ; but by the indicative deeraé the author declares 
that the strength was really deficient. although the subjunctive deesset would not intimate 
the contrary).— Quem ardOorem studii censétis fuisse in Archiméde, qui, dum in pulvere 
quedam descrivit attentius, ne patriam quidem captum esse senserit? Cic. Fin. 5, 19, 
50. See Ex. 1-8. 

2) Or the statement may contain ideas which the author takes for granted on account 
of their ‘objective’ character, the criterion of which is that the statement cannot be 
disputed in the way it is presented ; if for instance the mere idea of a substantive is ep 
resented in the form of a clause, or if the clause contains a fact acknowledged by all; 
as: Quis potest exee tam mente captus qui neget, hec omnia gu@ vidémus dedrum im- 
mortalium potestite administriri? Who can be so insane as to deny that all things 
which we see are governed by the power of the gods? Cic. Cat. 8, 9, 21. (The clause 
“que vidémus’ has an ‘ objective’ character, because the fact ‘that we see’ cannot be 
disputed).— Res hoc postulat ut eOrum exspectationi gui audiunt quam celerrime oc- 
Curratur ; Reason demands that we should as quickly as possible meet the expectation 


of the statement introduced by ‘ animadverti,’ but an independent remark of the author, 
who is here at the same time the speaker. The sentence is pregnantly expressed, and 
implies ‘animadverti eum jocdri, in quo usque eo versdtus est dum Chrysogonum nomi- 
ndvi.’— 1 by acting rapidly. See p. 243, Oss. 1,1; OBs. 2.— 2 The clause ‘qua... .conse- 
céitus’ is nut conceived to be nttered by the ambassadors. Cesesar intimates this by the 
indicative, and by not using e@ in connection with celeritdle. It is meant for a modest 
remark. ‘ My success is owing more to my rapidity than to any genius of mine.’— § dis- 
tress, pang, remorse.— 4 The imperative (optative) clause ‘ut....evelidtis,’ ia irony. 
When the accuser asked for the death-penalty of the accused, Cicero represents him as 
if he meant by it to ask the court for relief from the legal steps that the accused would 
probably take against him. Hence the clause ‘ gui... .stimulat ac pungit (which distracts 
and cuts him) conld not be placed in the mouth of the accuser. While Cicero makes the 
statement of this clause his own assertion by means of the indicative, he intimates by 
the reflexive form se (which grammatically would require a Bubjunctive predicate, p. 11, 
R. 8) that at the same time the accuser fees that the orator has correctly represented the 
state of his mind. It is one of those faults against strict grammar which are committed 
on jurpose, and by which a genius proves that he is the Jord even over the laws of lan- 
guage.— 5 to tear out, to remove. 
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of those who hear (i. e. of our audience). Cic. Or. 2, 77, 313.— Quod debes, queere cui red- 
das; Ask (for the person) to whom you may return what you are owing (i. e. ‘your 
debt’, if you have contracted one). Sen. Ben. 5, 19.— In all such clauses the subjunctive 
is less often used if, as in the examples above, the governing oblique clause is represented 
as an undeniable fact. If, onthe contrary, the governing clause ix represented as untrue, 
the indicative in suboblique clauses of this kind is unusual, as: Nolite putdre eos qué 
aliquid impie commiseriné agitari Furidrum tedis ardentibus : Do not believe that those 
who have committed an impious act (the doers of impious acts) are driven about by the 
burning torches of the Furies. Cic. Rosc. A. 24, 67.— But if the governing clause con- 
tains a doubtful fact, both moods are indiscriminately used, as: Queestio est num pend 
videadtur afficiendus gui civem patrie conservande causa interemerit (or inlerémit) [= the 
slayer of a citizen, etc.]. Cic. Brut. 2, 31, 134.— See Ex. 9-13. 

3) Or the suboblique clause is attached to those oblique clauses where the author in- 
troduces himself as speaker. In this inetance a distinction must be made, whether the 
author by the principal predicate of saying, commanding, etc., refers to his former say- 
invs and conceptions, or whether by the principal predicate he introduces his presené 
views. In the former case the statements of the author as speaker are treated like those 
of other persons, as: Postulo ( = ey ut Syracurdnis licéret senatus consultum 
quod pridie fecissent mihi reddere; I demanded that the Syracusans should be permitted 
to return to me the senatorial decree which they had passed the day before. Cic. Verr. 2, 
4,66. But in the latter instance the indicative in the suboblique clause is more usual 
than the subjanctive, because such indirect statements are virtually direct, as: Scio 
omnls gui adfuérunt delect&{os esse vehementer guum a te est Popilia lauddta ; I know 
that all.present were greatly delighted when you delivered your laudatory speech on Po- 
pilia. Cic. Or. 2, 11, 44( = omnes qui adfuérunt delectabantur quum Popilia a te lau- 
dita est).—Ego a te peto ut, 8 tihi vidélur, disputes de hoc toto genere. Ib. 2, 57, 233 ( = 
Disputa, si tibi vidétur, etc.). See Ex. 14-20. In Ex. 21 the subjunctive mood is used. 


Oss, 2. If ‘improper’ indirect questions do not contain indirect statements of a per- 
son introduced by the author, but have only the form of an interrogative clause (2. 85), 
the clauses dependent on them are virtually direct clanses, and the mood of their pred- 
icates is not determined by the rules above, as: Videdtis quam sit genus edrum gut 
sibi eruditi videntur hebes atque impolItum; You may see how dull and illmannered 
is the tribe of those who imagine that they are learned. Cic. Or. 2, 31, 133 ( = Genus 
eSrum qui sibi eruditi videntur egregie hebes atque impolItum est).— Erit explicandum 
in laude justitice anid cum fide, quid cum equabilitate is gui laudabitur fecerit ( = Quese 
is qui laudabitur fecit explicanda erunt). Cic. Or. 2, 85, 345. 


Oss. 3. The license, by which the historians give to the predicates of ordinary sub- 
oblique clauses the same tense and mood as if the governing oblique Ciause had the form 
of a direct statement, is mostly confined to the oratio obdligua in the strict sense of the 
word (B. VI.); but it also occurs in ordinary sentences with indirect statements. In 
either instance the use of this form is rare, but occurs in all the clasrical historians; 
as: Constituunt ut ei qui valetudine aut setdte inutiles sunt bello, oppido excédant ; 
They resolved that those who by their health or age were unfit for war, should leave the 
town. Ces. B. G.%, 6,8. [If the clause Hy Serie bello’, were represented as the au- 
thor’s remark, it would be‘ gui..erant’ ; if it were treated as suboblique clauses should 
be according to rule, it would be ‘ qui..essent’. ‘he form ‘qui..sunt’ has the same 
form as it would have if the governing oblique clause were represented as a direct com- 
mand, ‘ Qui valetudine, etc., inutiles sunt bello, oppido excedant /*).— Thus (in oblique 
dixcourse) in the speech of Mithrid&tes to his soldiers (Trog. Pomp. in Just. 38, 6): Ait 
Mithridates...., ut ipst Romani ferunt, conditdres suos lupz uberibus altos, sic omnem 
illum populum Jupdrum animos habére; Mithridates said....that, as the Romans them- 
selves had the tradition that the very founders of their race had been nourished at the 
breast of a she-wolf, so had that whole people the souls of wolves.— Tum senem, post- 
quam convivium inierat, exceptum poculum Druso tradidisse; (It was rumored) that 
thereupon the old man, after he had joined the banquet, had taken a goblet and handed 
it to Drusus. Tac. Ann. 4,10. See Ex. 22-24. 


Oxs. 4, Sometimes the form of the indicative in enboblique clauses is nsed for par- 
ticnlar reasons, as: C. Mario magna atque mirabilia portendi haruspex dixerat; proinde 
uc animo agitdbat fretus dis ageret; The haruspex had said that a great and astounding 
ate was destined to C. Marius; hence he might, trusting in the gods, carry out what he 
was then revolving in his mind. Sall. Jug. 63. Here agitdbat can neither be considered 
as ‘endorsed by the author’ (uo fact being given which the author could endorse), nor 
as an indicative according to OBs. 3 (which would require the present tense). But if 
Sallust had used the subjanctive, the clause ‘ proinde que animo agitdret’? would not 
have the meaning ‘ hence....what he was then revolving in his mind’, but ‘whatever he 
henceforth might revolve in his mind’. To make this understanding of the clause impos- 
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sible, Saliust nsed the indicative against the strict rules of grammar, thus preferring a 
ques iouable grammatical form to a faulty expression of his meaning. 


1. Helvetit, quum id quod tpst diébus viginti egerrime! confecerant?, Cxesarem uno 
dic contecisse Intelligerent, legitos ad eum mittunt, Ces, B. G. 1, 13.— 2. Intelligere 
debes, tibi tuendos esse illos vivos @ quibus initium libertitis confectum est3, Cic. Fam, 
9, 14, 8.— 3. Prudentissima civitas Atheniensinm, dum ea rerum potita est’, fuisse tra- 
ditur. 1b. Rose. A. 25, 70.— 4. Nam proscriptidnem senatus suscipere® nolnit. ne quid 
acrius® quam more majorum compardlum est’, pnblico consilio tactum (esse) videdtur. 
Ib. 53, 153.— 5. (Roscius) rovat te, st nihil de palris fortinis in suam rem conrertil®, st 
nulla in re te frauddvit, ut sibi per te liceat® innocenti vitam in egestite degere}®, 
Ib. 49, 144.— 6. Quris an verum sit gvod Stoicis placet'), sapientiam bonum esse, #a- 
pere bonum non esse, Sen. Ep. 11%7.— 7. Num dubium est quin ei obtulerint hanc - 
dam Chrysogono qui ab eo partem prede tulérunt!2? Cic. Rose. A. 31, 107.— 8. Betis 
ume ut scribam!5, an hzec per philosophise guam nos preceplivam'* dicimus, satis sit 
ad consummandam!® sapientiam. Sen. Ep. 95.— PretOres tune putant obenndam!¢ 
esse provinciam quum in areis frumenta sunt'™, Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 12.— 10. Scitis esse 
notiseimum!® ridiculi genus quum aliud!® exspect&mus aliud dicitur. Ib. Or. 2, 68, 255. 
— 11. Nonnulli preecipiunt?®, ut verbum illud guod causam facil?! lucide?? breviterque 
uterque?3 definiat. Ib. 2, 25, 108.— 12. Non queritur, quo beneficium ab eo, cui datum 
e-¢?}, transferfitur?5, Sen. Ben. 5, 19.— 18. Queris, cur pariter natis?® fata diversa sint, 

2aximisque rerum spatiis distent?? guorum inter ortus?® minimum interest?®, Th. 7,1. 
— 14. Credo tum qguum Sicilia Jlorébat magna artificiaS® fauisse in e& insula. Cic. Verr. 
2,4, 21.— 15. Nam tum quum in Asid res magnas permuti amiserant®! scimus Rome 
golutidne3? impedtta fidem83 concidisses4, Ib. Leg. Man. 7, 19.— 16. Equidem omnia 
que pertinent ad usum civium comprehendenda’? oratdrfesze pnto. Ib. Or. 2, 16, 68. 
— 17. Peto a te ut tantum Hippis commodes’? quantum tua fides’® diqnitasque palié- 
turs®, Ib. Fam. 13, 37.— 18. Peto nt in caused Roscii periculum, quod in omnis intendi- 
tur9, propnlsétis4!, Ib. Rosc. A. 3, %7.— 19. Quiero ex te, sisne ex pauperrimo#? dives 
factus illo ipso anno quo lex lata est*3 de pecuniis repetundis44 acerrima‘5, Ib. Vatin. 
12, 20.— 20. Queero abs te, circumsessuane*® eis Lampsaci, (et) ceperitne domum tr 
qua deversabares? multitiido incendere. Ib. Verr. 2, 1. 78.— 21. Nihil prius constituo*® 


1 With the greatest difficulty.— 2 The predicate is suboblique, but endorsed by the 
anthor, heme stated, both in his own name, and as part of the reasoning of the Helve- 
tians.— 3 dy whom the way for liberty has been paved. The statement is euboblique, 
belonging to the sentiment which the person addressed ought to have; but it is likewise 
eudorsed by the author, who asserte that the men he meant (Brutus and Cassius) were 
indeed the originators of liberty.— 4 aslong as it hed the supremacy. Vhe clause forms 
apirt of the ‘tradition,’ but is at the same time endorsed by the author.-- 5 to be re- 
sponsible for.— ® lest harder measures should seem to be adopted. —7 han it was war- 
ranted. This fact formed part of the motives of the Senate, butis at the same time 
endorsed as correct by the author.— § appropriated to himself. This and the next clause 
are part of Roscius’s-pleading; but the correctnese of the facts is at the same time 
vouched for by the author.-— ° uf sibi per te liceat, to permit him.— !° to spend.— !! the 
fact that the assertion ‘sapientiam bonum esse,’ etc., was one of the Stoic pong nce (80- 
called Stoic paradoxes), is endorsed by the author.— !2 who got out of him (received 
from him) part of the booty. Ferre is used in contrast to ‘offerre.’— 13 i. e. gque7risa 
me.— 14 which we call ‘didactic’ (inclnding the moral philosophy).— 15 to obtain the 
highest degree of.—1° to make a circnit in the province.—17 when the corn is in the barns. 
The fact that this happened once every year is generally acknowledged.—!8 the most com- 
mon species of the ludicrons.— !® when we expect something else than what is men- 
tioned.— 2% give the rule.— 2! on which the whole case rests (turns).— 2? placidly.— 
23 both of the attorneys.— 24 is cui da/um est, the receiver (for which there is no good 
Latin noun).— 25 guo beneficium transferdtur, how the benetit bestowed, is applied.— 
26 nariter natis, to those born in equal circumstances, in similar situations.— 2? and are 
ag divergent ax circumstances can be (literally: and are distant by eg ena a in- 
tervals of cirenmstances).—?° origin, birth.— 2% there is the least posxible difference.— 
30 great works of art.— 3! had incurred great losses, a notorious fact at that time.— 
32 solutiOne impeditd, by a suspension of pryments.— 33 credit.—- 34 to collapse.-— 38 all 
that is of practical importance to the citizens.— 8¢ should comprise in his mind.— 
37 to accommodate Hippias with so much.— 88 friendzhip.— 3% to allow.— 4° which 
threatens, which is aimed at.—*! to ward off.— 42 that, having been in the most indigent 
circumstances, you became rich, etc. See § 444. —*3 legem ferre, to pass a law.— 44 on the 
embezzlement of public money.— 45 the most stringent.— 46 circumesedére. to besiege. — 
47 deversdri, to stay.— 48 I establish nothing earlicr than, 7. e. I determine before all 
other things. 
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quam quid sit illud'! quo? mihi sit referenda omnis illa oratio® qua sté propria 
questioniss, Tb. Or. 2, 27, 114.— 22. Jugurtha postero die cum Aulo in colloquios 
verba facit? : * Zametsi® ipsum cum exercitu fame ferréque clausum tenet®, tamen se 
incolumts omnfs sub juguin misstirum.’ Sall. Jug. 38, 9.— 23. Mithridates ait, Eume- 
nem, cujus classibus Romani primum in Asiam fuére transvecti'®, cnjus exercitu regem 
Persen domuerant!!, pro hoste (8 Romanis) habitum (esse), et, guod!2 cum}3 ipso dee 
Sorme's sibi putaverant. cum filio ejus AristonIco bellum gessisse. Trog. Pomp. in Just. 
38, 6.— 24 Scaprius infit!5, annum se tertium et octogesimum agere, ct in agro! de 
quo agilur!? militasse!®, Liv. 3, 71. 


4. QUASI-OBLIQUE, AND QUASI-SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES. 


§ 600. If clauses contain indirect statements, conceived by the (logi- 
cal) subject of the principal sentence, without being grammatically de- 
pendent on a verb of saying, thinking, etc., or on one of the oblique 
constructions mentioned § 599, they are virtually oblique or suboblique, and 
are called QUASI-OBLIQUE OF QUASI-SUBOBLIQUE Clauses according as they 
are analogous to the oblique or to the suboblique clauses. They regu- 
larly take their predicates in the subjunctive (for exceptions see R. 88, 


Oss. 2), and never haye the form of an infinitive clause. 


Ozs. It isa common feature of the oblique (or suboblique), and the quasi-oblique (or 

vasi-suboblique) clauses that both are stated ‘ out of the mind of a person introduced by 
the author’ (ex aliéna mente cogitantur), and there is no clause which may not be repre- 
sented as the thought of another person by merely giving to the predicate the form of 
a subjunctive. The English pegclurg. has no means to express the same distinction by 
the mere form of the predicate. as : Nocte ambulabat Themistocles guod somnum capere 
non posset ; Themistocles walked about by night decause he could not sleep. Cic. Tusc. 4, 
19, 44. The predicate of the clause is placed in the subjunctive, since the cause which 
made Themistocles walk by night rests wholly on his own statements made to others. 
We must supply ‘id quod se faceré dicébat quod....non porset.’ This makes the clanse 
‘quasi-suboblique,’ az if dependent on an infinitive clanse understood. Had the author 
used the Indicative po/eraf, he would have stated the cause as his own remark, or as 
vouched for by him, which he probably did not think proper.-- Plinius ascendit locum 
in (ex 2?) quo maxime illud miraculum conspici poferat ; Pliny ascended to a place where 
that remarkable event could be best observed. Plin. Ep. 6, 16. The author, by uring the 
indicative poferat, represents the clause as his own remark, implying that he knew 
the place, and that the view from there really wae as stated. Posset would make the 
clause quasi-oblique = ex quo illud miraculum conspici posse sciebat, 


Rem. 88. QUASI-OBLIQUE CLAUSES are virtually equivalent to oblique 
clauses, t. €. they may be transformed into clauses tmmediately dependent 
on verbs of saying, thinking, etc., which must be supplied from the con- 
nection. In lieu of the verb of saying, etc., they take their predicates in 
the sujunctive. The governing verb thus understood is 

1) either a verb expressing purpose and intention, or an equivalent 
accessory predicate (eo consilio), in which instance the clause is a ‘ FINAL 
CLAUSE,’ introduced by the conjunctions wt, ne, or guo (generally used 
before comparatives with the force of ut), which always require the 
predicate to be in the subjunctive’? (See B. VI), as: 


—_——— 


1 Quid sit illud = the aim.— 2 quo referenda sit, to which ehould be dirccted.— 3 the 
discourse.— 4 refers to.— 5 subject, theme.—® conference.—7 cum ulo verba facit, 
opened his views to Aulus.— 8 = etsi.— ® held....enclosed, 7. e. had at his mercy.— 
10 had crossed over.— !! to subject.— 12 The relative clause innst be placed alter the in- 
finitive clanse,— 13 in regard to himself (Enmenes).— !4 improper.— 15 began (to speak). 
—16 part of the country.—!" Res de qua agitur was a leval formula, corresponding to the 
attributive phrase ‘ the subject under discussion’: ‘QUA DE RE AGITUR’ autem illud, quod 
multis locis in jurisconsult6ram includitur formulis. Cic. Brut. 79, 275.—18 to do milita 
service, to serve.—!® Clauses of purpose or ‘ final clauses ’ are not always conceived as indi- 


‘ 
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Cesar ex conspectu remOvit equos ut spem fuge@ folleret; Cwsar removed the 
horses out of sight in order to (that he might) destroy the hope of flight. Cxs. B. G. 1, 
25; = ‘intending to destroy *, ‘with the purpose of destroying ’. consilium habens, or €0 
consilio ué spem tolleret. The force of this verb of intending is implied in the mere 
conjunction wf, and by the connection.— Themistocles angustias quierébat, ne mul- 
titudine circumirttur ; Th. chose his position inthe narrows of the sea lest he might 
be outflanked by the superior number [of the eye ships]. Nep. Them. 3 ( = in order 
that not, €0 consilio adductua, ut ne, etc.).— Nervil hoc fecerant guo fucilius equitalum 
hostinm piohiberent ; The Nervii had made this (hedge) fo have a better defence against 
hostile cavalry. Ces. B. G. 2,18 ( = consilio adducti ul, ctc.). See Ex. 8. 10. 11 to 


. ° 


2) Or an ordinary verb of saying, commanding, or thinking, which, 
if expressed, would require the clause to be either in the form of an in- 
finitive clause, or in the form of an imperative clause. The clauses which 
are thus made quasi-oblique are mostly causal, introduced by quod, quia, 
and guoniam, but also relative and conditional, as: 


Antigonus guod imprudentis adoriri non posset. flectit iter suum; Antigonus took 
another route because he could not surprise [the enemy]. Nep. Eum. 9, 6 ( = quod se im- 
prudentis adoriri non posse intelligelat).— Morindrum ad Cwsarem Icgiti venérunt, qué 
se de superioris temporis consilio excurdrent ; Envoys of the Morini came to Cesar, 
who were to excuse them on account of their former resolution, Ces. B. G. 4, 22 (4. e. 
guibus ili mandaverant ut se excusérent).— Impensius eis indiguitas crescere, sé ne 
de Tarquinio quidem ad se rediret regnum, Their indignation increased when [they 
considered thal] the throne would not even after Tarquin’s death be returned to them. 
Liv. 1, 40 (=si considerabant regnum reditdrum non exse).—Virum, a comitate gu@ sine 
luxurid essef, non aversum (= qtuuim sine luxurid esse putdbat). Liv. 37,7 Ex. 1-7. 


Oss. 1. Sometimes the verba of saying which must be supplied, according to R. 82, re- 
quire a Quod-clanse, as: Invidia vulgi, quod trebus milctious fortuna publica commssa 
Suerit,ingenium dictatoris cone ; The dissatisfaction of the people, Decause the fate 
of the State had been given in the h:nds of three soldiers, misled the dictator's mind. 
Liv. 1, 27 ( = invidia hominum qui vituperdbant dictatérem quod tribus militibus, etc.). 

Oss. 2, The mood of the clanse is always the eubjunctive in the final clauses intro- 
duced by ut, ne. quo. and generally so in the clauses mentioned R. 88, 2, except if the 
indirect statement is endorsed by the author, in which instances the indicative may be 
used, as: Longius prosequi veritus est, guod silve paludesque intercedébant ; He was 
afraid of continuing the pursuit because forests and marshes interfered. Cxs. B G. 5, 
52. See Ex. 8. 9.—If, however, such an assertion is represented as an individual (guarded) 
opinion of the author, the subjunctive is used according to 2. 79, generally in connec- 
tion with a parenthetical ‘c7edo’, as: Demosthenis nuper inter imagines tudram, guod 
eum, credo, amdres, imaginem ex wre vidi ; The other day I saw Deimosthenes’s image 
among the images of your ancestors, because, I think, you love him. Cic. Or. 31.10. The 
clause ‘ guod eum amires’ is not quasi-oblique ; but a potential subjuuctive (R. 79) em- 

loyed in a clause where, by the law of consecution. it must be in the imperfect, while 
in an independent sentence it must be in the present or perfect. See Ex. 10. 


Oss. %. Often causal or relative clauses, conceived as indirect statements, instead of 
taking their predicates in the subjunctive, are made dependent on those verbs of gay- 
ing, etc., which represent the act by which the subject cxpresses or conceives the thought, 
as: Hoc sibi solatii proponébant, quod se celeriter amissa reciperaturos confidébant ; 
They consoled themselves Lecause they trusted (with the hope) that they would speedily 
recover their losses, Cvs. B.G. 7,15. Theclause quod. .confidébant might have its pred- 
icate in the subjunctive without confidébant (quod celeriter amissa reciperatiiri essent). 
But there are two peculiar and very frequent Latin idioms, which occur in clauses of this 
kind,and must be considered asa species of enallage, 1) that such verbs of saying and think- 
ing are placed in the subjunctive, although not the verb of saying or thinking is indirectly 
stated, but the clause dependent on it, as: Helvetii quud Romanos decedere a se existi- 
ma@rent, nostros insequi cepérunt; The Helvetians began to follow our troops be- 
cause they thought that the Romans were turning from them. Cvs, B, G. 1, 23; 2) that 
verbs of saying or thinking are even then added to these clauses (cither in the in- 
dicatiVe or—more {requently—in the subjunctive) if not the act of saying or thinking, 


rect clanses, since they are also used to designate a purpose conceived by the author, and 
not by the subject of the pee al predicate, as: Vitandum est oratdri utrumque, ne qué 
scurruis jocus sit aut mimicus. Cic. Or. 2, 59, 239. 
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but the actions said or thought are conceived as the cause of the principal action ; as: 
L. Treboninus, infestus (erat) patribus, gvod se ab his in cooptancis tribanis frande cap- 
tum ajébat ; L. Trebonius had a grudge against the Patricians, because he said that they 
had played a trick upon him. Liv. 3. 65 (@. e. because, according to his statement, they 
had, etc.).— Ine contendit ut in Gallia relinquerétur gvod religionibus sese impediri de- 
ceret ; He demanded to be le!t in Gaul, because he satd that he was kept there by relig- 
ious reasons, Cees. B. G. 5, 6 (é. e. because he was, according to his stutement, kept 
there, etc.). See Ex. 11-16. 


1. Quoniam geminé) essent?, nec wetatis verecundia’ discrImen facere posset, Palatium 
Romulus, Remus AventInum ad augurandum templa capiunt4. Liv. 1, 6.— 2. Miltia- 
des guoniam ipse pro se dicere non posset, verba fecit® frater ejus Tisagoras. Nep. 
Milt. 7, 6 — 3. Aristides nonne ob eam causam expulsus est patria, guod preter mo- 
dum’ justus esset ? Cic. Tusc. 5, 39.— 4. Si luce? quoque canes in Capitolio Jatrent, 
opInor eis crura euffringantur® guod acres'® stint!) etiam tum qnum suspicio nulla sit. 
tb. Rosc, Am, 20, 56.— 5. Seepe aliquid ambigitur!? quod aut verbum aut verba sint 
pretermissa's, Ib. Or. 2, 26, 111.— 6. Tabule!4 reperte sunt in quibus summa erat!5 
Helvetidrum capitum millia CCLXIII. ; ex his gui arma ferre possent'* ad millia XCII. 
Ces. B. G. 1, 29.— 7%. Ceeaar exploratOres preemittit!? guz'8 locum idoneum castris deli- 

ant. Ib. 2, 17.— 8. Cesar in Morinos proficiscitur quod inde erat brevixsimus in 

ritanniam trajecrus!®, Ib. 4, 21.— 9. C. Flaminins Lelinm socerum, guia cooptdtus?® 
in aucurum collegium?! non erat, non admodum diligébat. Cic. Brut. 26, 101.— 10. Hor- 
tensius post consulatum—credo, guod vidéret ex cousularibus?? neminem esse secum 
comparandum, negligeret?® antem?4 eos qui consules non fnissent—illud studium re- 
mfsit?5, Ib. 93. 320.— 11. Circiter hominum millia sex spe ealdtis?* inducti. guod suam 
Sugam occult&ri posse existimadrent, e castris Helvetidrum egrexsi eunt. Ces, B. G. 1, 
27,— 12. Alins ah&27 causa illataé2®, quam sibi ad proficiscendum?® necessariam®® esse di- 
ceret, petébat ut discedere liceat. Ib. 1, 39.— 13. Queesierat ex me Scipio quidnam sen- 
1Jrem de hoc quod duo soles visos esse constaret®!. Cic. Rep. 1, 18, 19.— 14. Hune excu- 
sivit ‘Terentius guod32 eum brachium fregisse diceret. Ib. Or. 2, 62, 253.— 15. Hi ex- 
ponunt33, equites AiduSrum interfectos (esse) guod collociti cum Arvernis dicerentur. 
Cees, B. G. 7, 38.— 16. Verres nominat servum suum guem magistrum pecoris®’ esse 
diceret. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 7%. 


Rem. 89. QUASI-SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES are those which are virtually 
equivalent to suboblique clauses (§ 599), which is the case (a) if the govern- 
ing verb implies an oblique clause (Oss. 1); (0) if the clause is dependent 
on a quasi-oblique clause (OBS. 2). 


Oss. 1. Verbs or phrases, which imply oblique clauses, are the following: (a) many 
phrases with substantive objects, as Causam reperio = causam esse reperio; polliceor or 
propono aliquid = polliceor me aliquid factfirum esse ; posco (flagito, peto) aliquid = 
impero (peto) ut aliquid detur, as : Cesar hanc reperiébat causam quod apud Germanos ea 
consuetido esset ut, etc.; Caesar found out this reason that it was customary with the 
Germans to, etc. Cas, B. G. 1, 50.— Magna propdnit eis qui eum occideriné premia; He 
promised great rewards to those who would kill him. Ib. 5, 8.— Cesar quotidie A¢duos 
frumentum quod essent pollicitit flagitdre ; Cresar daily demanded from the Acdui the corn 
which they had promised. Ib. 1, 16.— (6) Those verbs of saying, thinking, etc., which are 
construed with an object-infinitive (§§ 489, 491) are often equivalent to a similar verb of 
saying, etc., with an infinitive clause, or a clause with ué. Hence the clauses depend- 
ent on these constructions are guasi-suboblique if conceived by the subject of the govern- 
ing verb of saying, etc., as: Nec Haedrnubal alium ene preficere malle (malébat) 
ubi quid fortiter ac strenue agendum esset ; Nor did Hasdrubal like to place any one else 


1 Twins.— 2 i, ¥%. qnoniam geminos se esse consideraibant.— 3 respect due to age.— 
4 Romulus took the Palatine, and Remus the Aventine hill as observatories (templa) 
for the augural phenomena.— © acted as his defender because (understand : ‘ he con- 
sidered that his brother’, etc.).— &to excess,— 7 at daylight.— ® wonld bark.— ® their 
bones would be broken.— 2° sharp.— 1! i. e. quod existimdrent eos acris esse, because 
they would consider them as sharp.— 12 is considered ambiguous.— 15 ¢, e, quod vidé- 
tur verbum pretermissum esse.— 14 lists.— 15 summa erat Helvetidrum, the aggregate of 
the Helvetians was stated to be.— 16 2. e. who were designated in the lists as being able 
to bear arme.— !7 sent scouts in advance.— 18 3%. e. quibus imperavit ut.— 19 passage. — 
20 chosen.—- 2! board of angurs (whose chairman was Lelins).— 2? exconsuls,—28 sIight- 
ed, took no account of them.— 24 and.— 35 gave up.— 26 induced by the prospect of 
liberty.— 27 See § 357. #. 6.— 28 to allege, to plead.— 2° for his departure.— 3° cause 
necessaria, a reason which forms a good excuse.— 3! constat, itis known.— 3? literally : 
because he said = by saying.— %3 to state.— 34 overseer of the herds. 
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in command wherever brave and energetic action eas required. Liv. 21, 24 (nec preficere 
malle may be paraphrased by * Neqivit se preeficere’ ).— Constituérurt ea que ad proficis- 
cendum pertinérent compardre ; They resolved to prepare what was required for the march. 
Ces. B. G. 1, 3 (= constituérunt ut compararent).— (c) Predicate-accusatives, governed 
by verbs of saying or thinking (§ 487, B.C.), are frequently equivalent to a similar verb 
of saying. etc., with an infinitive clause, as : Leves mi/i/ex qui hastam tantum gererent vocu- 
bantur; Those who carried only a lance were called light-armed soldiers. Liv. 8, 8 ( = dice- 
bantur leves milites esse). (Compare the Ex. p. 202].—’The imperfect of the periphrastic 
future often implies a verb of ‘resolving’, aud clauses referring to such a resolution are 
guasi-suboblique, requiring the subjunctive, as; Matri eam, guum primum per tpsam licé- 
rel, cram remissirus ; I was going (i. e. I had resolved) to send her back as soon as she 
would consent to it. Cic. Att. 11,17. So the Ex. with Si-cluuses, p. 714.—See Ex. 1-8. 


Oxs. 2. Clauses dependent on quasi-oblique clauses are quasi-suboblique according 
to the analogy of 2. 86. 87, as: Minucius obtinuit ut legiGnes, siculé consulibus mos 
esse, inter ge dividerent; Minucius obtained (a decree of the senate) that they should 
distribute the leviona among each other, as it was customary with consuls. Liv. 22, 27%. 
* Stcut....mos esx? is quasi-suboblique. because it depends on a quasi-suboblique (im- 
eae clause, ‘ul legidnes dividerent’ (obtinuit = effecit ut senatus decerneret).— Pluri- 

us verbis tecum evi ut, Ea iate akd libi ejus néecessarios commenddrem, habéres eos in 
numero medrum fNnecerssaridrum ; [ have been rather explicit on this subject, in order 
that you ag consider as my relatives, whomsoever of His relatives I would recommend 
to you. Cic. Fam, 6,13. The clause ‘ gvoscungue.. .commenddrem’ is quasi-suboblique, 
since it depends on the quasi-vblique (final) clause ‘ud habéres,’ etc.— Canes aluntar in 
Capitolio ut significent st fures venerint ; ln the Capitol dogs are kept to announce if 
thieves would come. Cic. Rosc. A. WU, 56. The conditional clause ‘si....venerint’ is 
quasi-suboblique, being dependent on the final clause ‘ ut significent.’ See Ex. 9-12. 


Oss. 8. Sometimes the governing final clause of a conditional or of an equivalent 
relative clause, or of a clause with anleguam or priusquam, is elliptically omitted if it 
may easily be eupplied from the text. In this instance the dependent clanse is quasi- 
suboblique without any governing clause. Conditional clauses of this kind are in 
Englirh introduced by ‘in the event that’ or ‘in the case that,’ as: Tullus tamen, 8 vana 
afferantur (a Mettio), in aciem ediicit exercitum ; Tullus, however, placed his army in 
battle-order, in the event that what Mettius proposed should be untrue. Liv. 1, 23. Herea 
clause of purpose must be suppiled ‘edficit exercitum ul puqndre possit si,’ etc.— Alii 
offerunt se, si quo usur opere sil ; Others offered themselves in the case that their assistance 
would be of any use. Liv. 26, 9 (Supply * Ut sendtus opera sud utdtur si quo usus ejus sit). 
— Fidenites. priusquam tantum vroboris esset Romdnis, quantum futirum apparébat, 
occupant bellum faccre ; ‘Ihe Fidenates hastened to begin the war before the Romans 
had so much strength, as it seemed that they would have. Liv. 1, 14 (¢. e. they began the 
war in order to compel the Romans to fight before they would have, etc.). See Ex. 138. 


Oss, 4. For the tenses which any description of indirect predicates must assume, if 
they, in a direct form of the clause, would be in one of the future tenses, see § 607. 


1. Scipio Corinthiis statuam pollicentibus eo loco ubi essent alisrum imperatorum, tur- 
malt=! dixit (sibi) displicére. Cic. Or. 2, 65, 262.— 2. Vercinvetorix proditidnis? insimu- 
latus est3, quod castra propius Romanor movissel. Cres. B. G. 7, 20.— 3. Cesar obsides, 
arma, servos gui ad eos fugissent, poposcit. Ib. 1, 27.— 4. Cesar senitum omnem, et 
(eos) guos inter4 controversia esaet, ad se Decetiam evocdrit®. Ib. 7, 33.— 5. Vercingeto- 
rix capitis® poenam eis? gui non paruerint(® constiluil®. Ib. 7%, T1.— 6. Carthagini- 
enses quod primo maj6rum sudrum suissef!®, deinde ab Syphiace ad se pervenissel!?, 
repetébani'2, Liv. 40, 1%7.— 7. Omnia senatus rejiciéhat!3 nixit de me prius consules retu- 
lisrent!4, Cic. Sest. 31, 68.— 8 Galli, nist perfregerini's munitidnes, de omni salite de- 
spéranti®; Romani. si rem obtinuerint'?, finem labdrnm omninm exspeciant!®, Cees. 
B. G. 7, 85.— 9. Caduceator)® co regius venit ut indutie essent donec tollerentur ad 


1A pun intended by Scipio; statue turmales meaning both ‘equestrian statues,’ and 
‘statues by squadronus.’— 2 treason.— 3 was accused. The phrase proditidnis insimula- 
tna est is equivalent to ‘ajébant, eum proditiOnem commisisve.’ Thus the clanse furts 
damniitus est quod....vectus esset (R. 96, OBS. 1, 6) may be explained.— 4 = inter quos. 
--§ summoned; evocdvit = imperdvit ut ad se ventrent.— ® death penalty.— 7 against 
_ those (§ 474, R. 47).— ® who shuuld not obey. See §607.— ® decreed. Constituit penam 
= manddvit ut pend aficerentur.—® had been the property of.—!! had been transferred 
to them from Syphax.-—)2 repelthant quod, etc., = peleébant ut id redderétur quod ; They 
asked for the return of what, ctc.— 18 onnia rejiciébat = declardbat omnia postponenda 
e38e.— 14 to report.— 15 unless they encceeded in forcing their way into the intrench- 
ments. See §6U7.— 16 de saliite despérant, considered their Jives as lost ; = sciébant sibi 
dlgett insta esse.— 17 if they were successful.— 1° = sperdbant finem adfore laborum. 
ome, era ° 
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sepultiram! qué in acie? cecidissent. Liv. 33, 11.— 10. Boni imperatdres in eo loco quo 
fugam hostium fore arbitrantur? milites collocant, tn guost, st qui ex acie fugerint, 
Ge improviso incidantS, Cic. Rosc. A. 52, 151.— 11. Hostes in foro cunea&tim constité- 
runt hoc animo ut, si gua ex parte contra obviam venirétur, acie instructs depugndrent. 
‘Cee. B. G. 7, 28.— 12. Cresar castella comminit®, quo facilius, 8 se invito transire 
umnarentur, prohibére possi. Ib. 1, 8.— 13. Simul Tanaquil, si spes destituai’, alia pre- 
sidia§ molitur®, Liv. 1, 41. 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 


§$ 601. The predicate of a clause is frequently placed. in the subjunc- 
tive because its principal predicate 1s in the same mood, although neither 
the clause, nor the principal sentence contains an indirect statement. The 
predicate of a clause may thus ‘ agree in mood’ with its governing predi- 
cate if there is a close and intimate logical connection between the clause 
and the governing sentence. Such subjunctives are called ‘ ATTRACTED 


SUBJUNCTIVES ’, or ‘SUBJUNCTIVES BY ATTRACTION’. 


Oxs. It may be considered as a linguistic fact that, whenever an indicative predicate, 
in consequence of the grammatical laws of a language is changed into a subjunctive, 
those who use the language feel in the change of the mood a change in the manner of 
conceiving the predicate. This change of conception affects all parts of the sentence, 
and is thus tranemitted to those dependent predicates which are in a close logical con- 
nection with the governing predicate. Hence the attraction of mood is nothing but a 
grammatical form by which the logical nnity of two predicates, the one of which is de- 
pendent on the other, is represented a8 an IDENTITY OF THEIR MODAL RELATIONS. 


Rem. 90. The mood of predicates in a clause is generally attracted by 
the subjunctive mood of the governing predicate 7f the modal conception 
of the principal predicate may be transferred and extended to the dependent 
predicate. Whether this is the case or not, cannot be determined by a 
general abstract rule (see however Oss. 1 and 2), but often depends on 
the connection in which a given sentence is placed, and on particular 
intentions of the writer. 


Quia in id et&te pnddrem, constantiam. e/iams sud nihil intersit, non tamen diligat ? 
What person would not love modesty and firmness (if already manifesting itself) in 
such an early age, even if he takes no personal interest in it ? Cic. Fin. 5, 22, 62. ere 
the modal relation of the governing subjunctive diligat is that of a supposition ex- 
pressed in the form of a negative question (§ 593). The clause ‘ e¢iamsé sud nihil in- 
tersit’ is conceived as belonging to the same supposition (é. e. etiamsi sua nihil in- 
tersit in illo pudore quem posui). Hence an attraction of mood is required, and the 
use of an indicative, as long as the principal predicate ia in the subjunctive, would be 
faulty ; whereas if the principal predicate were placed in the indicative, the depend- 
ent predicate would assume the same mood (Unusquisque @iligi¢..etiamsi eu& nihil 
interest ; or Diliget etiamsi sud non éntereri/).—But: An egoin hac urbe esse possim his 
pulsis gui me hujus urbis compolem fecérunt ? Could I remain in this city after the ex- 
pu of those who made it possible for me to stay in this city? Cic. Sest. 69, 146. 

ere the clause ‘gui me compotem fecérunt’ ie not subject to the modal conception 
of the principal sentence (in which the subjunctive belongs to the same class as the one 
in the firstexample). Hencean attraction of mood would beimproper. The instances, 
however, in which the attraction or non-attraction of mood is to be accounted for, are 
not always as plain as in the examples above. See Oss. 2 and 3. 


But the mood of the dependent predicate is generally not attracted : 
1) If the governing subjunctive belongs to the INDEPENDENT subjunc- 


1 Ad sepultiram tollere, to take away for burial.— 2 battle.— %see R. 88, Oss. 3.— 
4 This relative clause has the force of a clause of purpose. See B. VI.— 5 to make an 
unexpected attack on those who, etc.—® erected fortified castles.—7 if (in the event) that 
as hope would be disappointed.— § expedients.— ® to devise. Supply : ul cis uti posset 
, ete. 
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tives (see the example below, No. a), except in the case of hypothetical 
periods (Ex. 20. 24), and of interrogative subjunctives (as in the examples 
mentioned above). 


2) If the modal conception of the governing predicate cannot be ex- 
tended to the dependent predicate. This is generally the case (a) if the 
dependent clause contains a particular action which is stated as having 
actually transpired (see Ex. below, No. 6); (5) if it contains general truths 
which hold good even without their connection with the governing pred- 
icate (see Ex. below, No. c): 


(a) [THE GOVERNING PREDICATE BEING AN INDEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE].— Primnm 
natiram cause videat (orator), gue numquam latet,; First the orator should examine 
the nature of thecase, which is never hidden. Cic. Or. 2, 30, 132. Placing the predicate 
latet in the subjunctive would be against rule No. 1, and would give to the clause the 
modal conception of videat, which would impart to it the force of an independent (im- 

erative) subjunctive (which should never be hidden). But this would not be a sub- 
junctive by attraction. 

(6) [DEPENDENT PREDICATES CONTAINING ACTUAL FACTS].— Tantum exarsit bellom 
ut numquam pari periculo fuerit Carthigo, nisi guum adeétaest; So great a war was 
kindled that Carthage never was in a similar danger except (in the war) when it was 
destroyed. Nep. Ham, 2,1. The clause ‘guum deléta est’, is an historical fact which 
holds good without any regard to the principal predicate. Hence the modal idea of 
the principal predicate (describing the intensity of the action; see B. VI.), does not 
affect the clause, and the mood is not attracted. But: Magnitfido maleficii facit ut 
nisi pene manifestum parricidium proferdtur, credibile non sit; The magnitude of 
the crime makes it incredible unless an almost open case of parricide is proved. Cic. 
Rosc. A. 24, 68. Here the clause is represented as an eventuality, and since it falls 
nnder the modal conception of the principal predicate (* ut credible non sit’ referring 
o, the intensity of the crime, the same as the clause) its mood is altracted. See Ex. 
(c) [DEPENDENT PREDICATES CONTAINING GENERAL TRUTHS].— Neque dubinm est 
quin, st ad rem judicandam verbo ducimur, familiam intellizamus que constet ex ser- 
vis pluribus; Nor is there any doubt, if én our decisions we must be guided by (the 
real meaning of the) words (used by the parties), but that the noun ‘familia’ must be 
nnderstood of more than one servant. Cic. Cec, 15.55. Here the clause ‘st..d@uctismur’ 
contains a gencral truth holding good beyond its connection with the governing pred- 
icate ‘infelligagmus’. Sev the Ex. to Oss. 3,1; and Ex. 6. 


Ogg. 1. The modal conception of the governing predicate is almost always transferred 
to the dependent predicate if the two clauses are in a close TEMPORAL connection, i. é., if, 
according to particular grammatical rules the tense of the one (if an indicative) is de- 
termined by the tense of the other. In clauses falling under this rule, attraction almost 
always takes place. Here belong the following instances: 


(a) Those sentences in which, according to R. 43, a principal predicate in the present 
indicative requires its dependent predicate in the perfect indicative; Ita jus civile habé- 
mus constititum ut caus& cadat is gué non quemadinodum oportet egerit; We have a 
civil law which is so constituted that one who does not proceed according to its provis- 
ions (as he ought), must lose his case. Cic. Inv. 2, 19, 5. Here, according to R. 43 (p. 200) 
the predicate of the relative clause would be in the perfect indicative if the principal 
predicate were in the present indicative (Js causd cadit qui non ...egit). Hence the mood 
of egit must be attracted ee subjunctive cadat, while guemadmodum oportet retains 
its indicative according to R. 90, No. (c). See Ex. 7%. 8. 

(4) In those predicates Of CONTINGENT action which, being introduced by sé, guum, 
ubi, simulac, quicunque, quoliescunque, ut quisque, etc., require either tenses equal to 
those of their governing predicate, or a plupertect if the latter is in the imperfect, and 
a future-perfect if the latter is in the future-present (R. 66, Ons. 4 and 5; p. 330): Ita 
negligens esse ceepit ut, gum in mentem ei veniret, residéret (INDEPENDENT: Quum in 
mentem ei veniébat, residébal) ; He began to be so negligent that he took his place when- 
ever he had a mind to do so. Cic. Rosc, A. 21, 5.— Hoc ad institnendos adolescentulos 
magis aptum est, ut simulac posita sit causa, habeant quo ee referant (INDEPENDENT : 
Simulac posita est—habent,; or Simulac posita erat....habébant, etc.); This is better 
adapted to the instruction of boys, so that, as soon as the case is given, they may know 
where to apply for information. Cic Or. 2, 27, 117.— Fiébat ut omnium oculosg, guoties- 
cunque in publicum prodisset, ad se converteret ; (It was the case that), wherever he made 
his appearance in public, he attracted the eyes of all (INDEPENDENT : Quoliescunque in 
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publicum prodierat, omnium oculos in se converterat). Nep. Alc. 3,5. Sometimes, howe 
ever, in such clauses, if introduced by a compound of cungue, the mood is not attracted, 
as in a sentence, quite similar to the last : Captiva ad Scipidnem adducitur virgo adeg 
cone forma’ ut, guacungue incedébat, converleret omnium oculos. Liv. 26, 50. See 

x. 9-15. 

@ In those clauses introduced by guum or dum which require tenses and moods equal 
to those of their principal predicates because the two predicates denote inner identity 
of action (R. 69, Oss. 1, p. 339), aa : Quo fiébat ut Athenienscs omnia minus prospere 
gesta Alcibiadis culpze ¢ribuerent, gquum eum aut negligenter aut malitidse fecisse logue- 
rentur; Thus it came that the Athenians attributed every ill success to Alcibiades’s 
fault, when they said (inasmuch as they said, by saying) that he had acted negligently or 
maliciously. (INDEPENDENT : t7ibuébant quum loquebantur ; When they apoke 80, they 
thereby laid the blame to Alcibiades). Nep. Alc. 7.2, Sometimes snch clauses take the 
form of a conditional clause. See Ex. 16. The game is the case in clauses introduced 
by quamdiu after tamdiu, or their equivalents (Sec Rem. 61, OBs. 5). 


Oss. 2. The predicate of clauses which cannol be separated from the governing predi- 
cate without destroying or affecting its meaning. must be attracted by the mood of the 
governing predicate. Here belong comparative clauses with quam, atque, ac, etc., 
which have uo independent value, but only serve for qualifying the principal clause or 
sentence, as : Quis gloriam tam unquam eqpelat quam ignominiam fugiat 2? What man 
will (would) ever covet renown in the same measure as he shuns disgrace 2 Cic. Part. Or, 
2%, 91. The meaning of the principal sentence * guts gloriam expelut’ would-be wholly 
changed without the comparative clause, nor could the latter be conceived as an inde- 
pendent sentence. Hence the predicate fugiat could not be in the indicative as long as 
the principal predicate is in the subjunetive. Changing the latter into an indicative, 
the mood of fugiaé must follow (nemo tam expelit gloriam quam fugit ignominian), 
See Ex. 17-20. But the predicates of those comparative clanses which either coutain 
historical facts (Ex. 21), or are merely added for the sake of describing the principal 
predicate, so as to have the nature of a ‘parenthesis’ (generally introduced by quemad- 
modum, sicuti, etc.), are generally not attracted, but retain theirindicative, as: Quid iratus 
Jupiter plus nocére poluissed guam nocuit sibi ipse Regulus? What greater harm could 
angry Jove have done than Regulus did to himself? Cic. Off. 3, 28.— Iphicrates exerci- 
tum sic erndivit at, Uy tleterotstl quondam Fabiani milites Romani appelldli sunt, 
sic Iphicratenses apud Grecos in summa laude fuerint ; Iphicrates drilled the army in 
a manner that, as once the Roman soldiers were called Fabiane, so the Iphicratians were 
held in the highest esteem by the Greeks. Nep. Iph. 12,4. Clauses with the mere form 
of a comparative clause (ante quam, post quai) are either attracted or not; as: De his 
rebus disputdtum est in Hortensii villa quum eo postridie venirsémns quam apud Catu- 
lum fuissémus ; There was a discussion on this subject in Hortensius’s villa when we 
had arrived there the day after our visit to Catulus. Cic. Ac. 2, 3. (See Ex. 22. 23.) But: 
(Hoc imperium) Dion ita facile perculit ut pee diem tertium quam Siciliam attigerat 
Syracfsas introiret ; So easily did Dion crush that government that he enlered Syracuse 
three ee days afler he had landed in Sicily. Nep. Dion. 5,3. The same principle may 
often be applied to dependent clauses of any kind. See Ex. 24. 25. 


Oss, 3. But the criteria given OBs. 1 and 2, are not always sufficient to determine the 
mood of the dependent predicate, and in many instances attractions are found in certain 
sentences, while in very similar sentences the predicates remain unattracted. This par- 
ticularly refera to causal and relative clauses. 


1) The predicates of causal clauses, although containing general truths, are often at- 
tracted in mood on account of their cloge logical connection with their governing predi- 
cates: Fit autem ut, guia maxima quasi oratOri scena videdtur contiOnis, natdré ipea& 
ad ornatius dicendi genus excitémur; But it is certain that we are. by the very nature 
of circumstances, incited to a more elegant style because the platform of the people 
seems, as it were, an enormons stage for the speaker. Cic. Or. 2, 43. 338. In this example 
the clause quia....véidedtur has almost the character of an indirect statement, being 
represented as a canse dwelling in the imagination of the subject, and its predicate is 
attracted, although the clause contains a genera] truth. But such a conception cannot 
be found in the following sentence, the predicate of which remains unattracted: Accédit 
nt eo facilius animus evddat ex hoc aere, guod nihil est animo velocius ; ‘To this must be 
added that the sou] the more easily leaves the atmosphere of the earth, because there is 
nothing quicker than the soul. Cic. Tusc. 1, 19. Ex. 26. - 

2) Relative clauses are not subjcct to attraction if the statement contained in them 
ix of an ‘ objective character’ (the eame as when they are subobliqne, 2. 87, Oss. 1, 2), 
when they denote, as it were, ‘ready made ideas,’ so that they often have the force of a 
mere substantive or adjective, as : Omnis dicendi ratio tribus rebus eet nixa, ut concilid3- 
mus nobis eos gui audiunt ; The whole pian of speaking is shaped by three points of 
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view, to conctliate our audience, etc. Cic. Or. 2, 27, 115.— Epistole proprium est ut is ad 

uem scribitur de eis rebus guasigndrat certior fiat ; It belongs to the nature of a letter 
that the receiver is informed of whut he does not know. To. Qu. Fr. 1, 1.— Fieri potest ut 
id quod sentit polite el qui non possit; It is possible that he cannot exprese his thoughts 
smoothly. Ib. Tusc,. 1, 3, 6. Ex. 27. 28.— But sometimes the predicates of such clauses 
are attracted by the governing predicate : Multos vidémus qui quod velint sine cujus- 
quam esimilitudine consequantur; We see many who gain their ends without imitating 
anyone. Ib, Or, 2, 23, 98. See Ex. 25.32. If the relative clause refers to facta which 
actually have transpired, the predicate always retains its own mood, as: Di prohibeant 
ut hoc gvod majores consilium publicum vocari toluérunt, presidium sectOrum existi- 
métur ; Heaven forbid that the body which our ancestors o7 dered to be called ‘ Coun- 
cil of the People’ should be considered the instrument (support) of the Jand-sharks, 
Cic. Rosc. A. 52, 151,—- Ita mihi erant cari ut eOrum aspectu omnis gue me angébat cura 
cousederit ; They were so dear to me that, at their sight, all the care ‘hat. afflicted me 
ceased. Ib, Brut. 3, 10. Ex. 29-31. Thus if'a present predicate denotes a past action, as ; 
Potest fieri ut quod te audisse dicis, numquam audieris ; It may be that you never heard 
the words which you say you tiave heard. Cic. Or. 2, 70, 85. If however the relative 
clause has the force of a conlingent action (according to Oss. 1. 4), or if it refers to an 
eventualily (as in Ex. 9, and 33), the predicate is attracted even if it belongs to the past, 
as: Quo factum est ut Athenienses Attico omnis honores quos possent publice habérent; 
Thus it happened that the Athenians publicly showed to Atticus all the honor ¢hey 
could, (INDEPENDENTLY : Quoscunque poterant honores habébant.) Nep. Att. 3, 1. 

3) In most instances where, according to OBs, land 2, an attraction of mood should be 
expected, occasionally the mood remains jn the indicative, as: Non utar ista cunsuett- 
dine, st guid est factum clementer, ut dissolfite factum criminer ; st guid vindicdtum est 
sevére, ut ex eo Crudelitatis invidiam colligam. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 8. 


1. Agesil&us (in trajiciendo Hellesponto) tanta celeritaite usus est ut, quod tler Xerxes 
anno vertente’ confecerat, Fic transierit triginta diébus. Nep. Ag. 4, 4.—- 2. Huic uni 
contigit ut patriam in gud erat natus, oppressam a tyrannis, liberfiret. Ib, Timol. 1, 1.— 
3. Ita fiébat ut guos tu reipublice causa leseras?, palam te oppugnarent’. Cic. Fam. 1, 
7,1.—4, Neminem convéni quin omnes, guum te summis laud ad celum extulérunts, 
mihi continuo maximas gratias agant. Ib. 9, 14, 1.— 5. ue potuit aliud si L. Brutus 
esset qui civitdtem domindtu regio liberdvit ? Tb. Planc. 25, 60.— 6. Nemo est quin hanc 
affectidnem® animi probet® qu non modo utilitast nulla queritur’, sed contra utilita- 
tem® etiam conservdtur fides!®, Tb. Fin. 5, 22, 63.— 7% Ejusmodi}!! prolusio!2 debet exse, 
ut ipsis sententiis!? guibus proluserint'4, pngnire!® possint oratdres. Ib, Or. 2, 80, 325. 
— 8. Quodsi luce quoque canes latrent, quam deos salutdtum'® aliqui venerint, eis 
crura suffringantur. Ib. Rosc. A. 20, 56.— 9. Mos est Syractisis ut, st gua de re ad send- 
tum referdtur'7, dicat sententiam qui veli(18, Ib. Verr, 2, 4, 64.— 10. Hoc malefticium ita 
raro exstitit ut, st guando audilum sit, portentiac prodigii simile!® videadtur. Ib. Rosc. 
A. 18. 38.— 11. Nemo erat qui animum judicis quocunque res postuldret?® posset im- 
pellere?!, Ib, Brut, 93, 322.—12, Nullum bellum civYle fuit in nostra republicad in quo non, 
ulracunque pars viciseel??, tamen aliqua forma esset futira?’ reipublice. Ib. ad Brut. 
1, 15, 10.— 13. Si, stmuldatque ortus esse(?4, se quisque cognosceret, continuo? vidéret 
quid esset summum bonum. Ib. Fin. 6. 15, 41.— 14. Equidem soleo agere adversarii 
causam?6, ut discipulus agat suam, et guidquid de sud re?” cogitairit in medium profe- 
rat28, Ib, Or, 2, 24, 102.— 15. Accedébat ut, quam sevire ventus cepissent, et se vento 
dedissent?® (naves), et tempestatem® ferrent facilius, et in vadis$! consiseterent?? tu- 
tins, Cus. B. G. 3, 13.— 16. Ego noncommittam$ ut, st defugerim34, causam aliqnam 


1= Dumannus vertit, in the course of a year.— 2 to hurt.— 8 to attack.— ¢ raised 
to the sky.— 5 that emotion.— ® to approve.— 7? worldly advantage.— ® is aimed at.— 
9 contra utilitatem, with a disadvantage; at the sacrifice of worldly advantages — 1° a 
duty is discharged.— 1! belongs to esse; must be so composed.— }? introduction.— 
13 thoughts.— !4 which they have used in the introduction,— !5 fight the adversary.— 
16 in order to pay their respects to the gods.— !7 if any question is discussed in the 
Senate.—18 dicat sententiam qui velit, anyone may volunteer his opinion; in Rome 
nobody being allowed to speak, except when invited by the chair (senten/iam rogare).— 
19 nortenti.... simile, like an event out of the regular course of nature.— 2° in whatever 
direction the case would require.— 2! tarn the mind of the judge. Posset and in the next 
sentence ‘ esset futiira’ are particular subjunctives peculiar to relative clauses.—2? 2owWd 
have defeated the other, the pluperfect having the force of a future-perfect.— 2° was to 
be, i. ¢. in the contemplation of the party-leaders.— 24 oriri, to be born.— 25 directly.— 
26 caqusam agere. to perform the part.— 27 case.— 28 in medium proferre, to bring for- 
ward.— 29 had committed themselves.— 8° atorm.— 3! in low water.— 3? to stay.— 
33 non commitiam ut dem, a circumlocution of the simple negative future (J will not 
give; Iwill do no such thing as to gtve).— **@= defuyiendo, by a withdrawal on my part. 
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tibi recusandi! dem. Cic. Or. 2, 57, 233.— 17. Quid habet populare oratio tna quam 
zquam partem frumenti tu tibi sumpseris ac populo Romano miseris ? Tb. Verr. 

3, 19.— 18. Macedones levibus belliz, que exercérent? magia gidum fatigdrent3, sub 
assidua militia4 fuerant. Liv. 42,5.—19. Quum videam navem Cursum tenentem suum, 
cum tempestate pugnem potius quam ili® obfemperem® et paream? Cic. Planc. 39, 
94.— 20. Jecissem ipse me potius in profundum? ut ceteros conscrvarem, guam iilos ad 
certam mortem adducerem. Ib. sest. 20, 45.— 21. Quo factum ext ut Miltiades cum to- 
tidem navibus afque® erat profectus®, Athénas redfret. Nep. Mit. 7. 4.— 22. Nihil ha- 
bébam novi quod post accidisset guam dedi-sem ad te Philogeni litteras, Cic. Att. 6, 3. 
— 23. Quid habet ars loci!® (in hoc jocdrum genere!!), quim ante illud facéte dictum!2 
emiseum herére!3 debeat guam cogitari potuisse videdtur ? Wh. Or. 2,59, 242.— 24. Qnis 
enim ei regi non favéret (7. e. si in foro dicerem) evjus omnem setatem in populi Ro- 
mani bellixs consumptam meminissef!4 ? Ib. Dej. 2, 6.— 25. Qui ascribend{i consnetudine 
ad dicendum venit!5, hance affert!® facuhatem ut, efiam subito'? si dicat, tumen ila 
que dicantur'’ similia script6rum!® esse videaniur. Ib. Or, 1, 33.— 26, Facio libenter 
12°, guoniam intervallo locbrum™ dijunctt sumue, per litteras tecum colloquar. Ib. 
Fam. 1, 7, 1.— 27. (Kloqnendi vis)?? eflicit ut ea gue ignor anus discere, et er gue sci- 
mus, alios docére possImus. Jb. N. D. 2, 59, 148.— 28. Asia tam opIma?3 est et fertilis 
ut multitudine earum rerum qv@ exportantur facile omnibus terris antecellat?4. Ib. 
Leg. M. 6.—- 29. Adeo accensie?> sunt spes, ut etiam qui obsidebantur Syractsis nuimoa 
sustwerint?6, Liv. 24, 35.— 30. Si reviviscant PlatOnis auditGree qué fuérunt27, quid 
reapoudéres ? Cic. Fin. 4, 22, 6t.— 31. Quibus rebus figbat ut Miltiades non minus eOram 
volunt&ie imperium obtingret gui (eum) miserant?®, quam ill6rum cum quibus erat 
profectus?®, Nep. Milt. 2, 3.— 82. Qunm habeas id gvod malueris, noli desiderare id 
quod mindris putaris3®, Cic. Planc. 20, 50.— 33. Qui3! tandem hoc fieri pone homi- 
nes ea que ralidne invenissent, eloquentid persuadGre potuissent ? Ib. Inv. 1, 2, 3. 


Rem. 91. Predicates dependent on non-oblique infinitive clauses or on 
subject-infinitives, are sometimes placed in. the subjunctive, as if by 
attraction, provided they stand in such a relation to the governing infini- 
tive clause or subject-infinitive that their mood would be attracted by them 
if these infinitives were subjunctives. Such subjunctives may be termed 
subjunctives by QUASI-ATTRACTION. 


Oss. 1. QUASI-ATTRACTION Chiefly occurs if the governing infinitive clause takes the 
place of an (impersonal) subject with an impersonal predicate, such as necesse est, satis 
est, difficile est, mos est, or predicates containing tiuperronal predicate-genitives (§ 466, 2), 
as: Difficile est, in philosophid pauca esse ei nota, cui non siné aut picraane aut omnia; 
It is difficult that in philosophy a few things should be known by him who does not 
know either most, or all. Cic. Tusc. 2, 1.— Necesse est ejus etiam p irt!s propter ee expeti, 

uod universum propter se expeldiur ; It is necessary that the parts of a thing should be 
desired on their own account if the whole (literally ‘which as a whole’) ts desired for its 
own sake. Cic. Fin. 5, 1%, 46.— Mandadre quemquam liticris cogitatiOnes suas qui eas 
nec disponere nec ilustrire possi‘, hominis est intemperanter abutentis et otio et litte- 
ris; That a person should commit his thoughts to writing who can neither arrange nor 
explain them, is the mark of a man unduly wasting his time and paper. Cic. Tusce. 1, 
3, 6.— We should notice that almost all these constructions are repugnant to the English 
idiom, and ought to be recast, which may easily be done with the above sentences. See 


Ex. 1. 2. 


1 Of excusing yourself.— 2 which rather kept them in practice. The subjunctive exer- 
cérent is peculiar to relative clauses.— 3 to weaken, to impair the strenyth.— 4 under 
continuous military routine.— 5 referring tocu7rsus.— 6 follow the course, and accommo- 
date to it.— 7 into the sea.— § ax.— ® tu depart.— 19 what place (chance) is there left 
for art 9— !! in that class of jests.— 12 facéle dictum, witty word. — !3 emissum ha@rére 
deheat, literally ‘must stick after being seut forth’, é e. ‘must have hit’.— 14 in this 
clause the hypothetical idea of the principal predicate ‘ favéret* is very Clearly continued, 
and the hypothetical clause (si in foro dicerem) may be applied to it in the same way, as 
with favéret.— 15 proceeds to speaking.— }* brings with him.— !7 extempore, without 
notes.— 18 = his words.— !° Jike written ones.— 2° a circumlocution, instead of ‘ liden- 
ter colloquor ’.— 2} intervallo locérum. by space.— *? eloquence.— 23 rich.— 24 to excel. 
— 25 were inflamed, revived.— 2° kept up their spirits.— 27 = the hearers of Plato.— 
28 ei qui miserant = his principals, the owners of the expedition.— 2° = his companions 
the members of the expedition.— ®° This subjunctive is evidently chosen to correspond 
to the t pabettie clause ‘quod malueiis’, @But it is also meant for a subjunctive of 
guarded statement.— 5! how. 
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Oss. 2. Subject-infinitives have the power of effecting a quasi-attraction, becanse they 
are always equivalent to infinitive clauses with indefinite persons understood as their logi- 
cal subjects (§ 494), as : Satis est id quod fradd/ur posse memoria custodire 3 Itis enough 
‘to be able to keep * what ix taught iu one’s memory. Cic. Or. 1, 2%, 127 di. e. aliquem.... 
custodire ; That a person should be able to keep, etc.). See Ex. 3-5. 


Oxs, 3. The cause of quasi-attraction is the modal similarity in the conception of sub- 
junctives and predicate-infinitives. Hence some languages often employ subjunctives 
when the Latin language makes usc of a predicate-infinitive. 


Oss. 4. Since clanses with predicates in the subjunctive of the second person with 
the meaning of an indefinite subject (R. 79, OBs. 3), may always be placed in the sub- 
junctive, such subjunctives, wherever they occurin clauses, do not belong to any class of 
dependent subjunctivee, but must be considered as potential, as: Memoria minuitur nist 
eam exerceas; Memory is weakened unless you exercize it. Cic. Sen. 7 (Compare, how- 
ever, p. 712, D).—Frequently they occur in clauses which require the subjunctive from 
other reasons, and In such instunces these subjunctives have a two-fold force and mean- 
ing, as: Tum illa ita scite in aureis poculis illigabat ué ea ad illam rem nata esse diceres ; 
At that time he inserted these things so skiltully in golden goblets, that one might have 
thought they were made for the purpose. Ib. Verr. 2,4, 24. Thus such subjunctives occur 
where any previate would have been in the subjunctive by attraction or quasi-aitraction : 
Neque est boni neque liberflis parentis, quem procredris et eduxeria, eum non et vestire 
et orn&re ; Nor is it the mark of a good and liberal parent, to leave him whom he has 
begotten and brought up, without clothing and support. Cic. Or. 2, 28, 124. In the last 
example the indefinite person to whom the subjunctive of the second person refers, is 
a noun, where in English the third person must be used, Bat in Latin the second per- 
f£0n tnay be used even in such connections, ¢f the subjunctive ts dependent on a sulject- 
ty finitive, since with a subject-infinitive the indefinite subject-accusative aliguem must 
always be supplied (§ 494). which may be replaced by ‘¢e’ in the meaning of aliquem. 
oe you ue not clothe him whom you have begotten, is the mark of a baa parent.) 

ee Ex. 6-13. 


1. Mos est Athénis, landari! in contidne eos qui sint in preeliis interfecti. Cic. Or. 44. 
— 2. Cui proposita sit? conservaiio sui, necesse est huic partls quoque sui caras ese. 
Ib. Fin. 5, 13, 37.— 3. Si est oraldris, gquecunque res infinite pore sil3, de e& posse di- 
cere, dicendum erit ei, quanta sit solis magnitfdo etc. Ib. Or. 2, 15.— 4. Ingenidsi4 
vidétar, vim®5 verbi in alind atguve ceteri acciniant® posse ducere. Ib. 2, 62. 254.— 5. Est 
boni consulis, guum cuncta auxilia™ reipublice labefactari8 videat, ferre opem patrie. 
Ib. Rab. 1, 3.— 6. Si in homines caros judicibusque® jncundos acerbius et contumelio- 
sitis!® invehdre!!, nonne abs te judices abaliénes ?!2 Ib. Or. 2, 15, 304. — 7%. Non enim, 
sicnt argumentum simulatque!? positum est arripitur!4, ita misericordiam!5 simul- 
atque intuleris!*, possis commovére. Ib. 2, 53, 214.— 8. Si, quum pro altero!? dicas, can- 
sam relinguas'§, nihilne noceas? Ib. 2. 75.— 9. Est!® sive artis sive consnetudinis?9, 
nosse revidnes inter quas venere?)!, ut?? pervestiges?® quod gu@ras?4. Hh. 2, 34.— 
10. Deligere oportet quem velis diligere. Auct. Her. 4, 29.— 11. Urbina dissimnlatio?5 
est quum alia dicuntnr?® ac sentias, Cic, Or. 2, 67, 269.—12, Siita non refellas?’, afferen- 
dum?8 est quod sit2® aut gravins?® aut eque grave. Ib. 2, 53, 215.— 13. Ita¥! disxsimiles 
on ne eere, Btatuere ut tamen non posses, utrIus te males esse similidrem. Ib. 

rut. 40, 148. 


1In English we use a subject-infinitive instead of the Latin infinitive clause. We 
may consider here the ‘ fos,’ as personified, laying down a rule according to which, etc. 
Thus the subjunctive by quasi-attraction passes over into a subjunctive of indirect 
statement.— 2 whoever is anxious of preserving his person (his ‘ Ego ’),— 8 indiscrimi- 
nately on every subject that may be given.— * the mark of genius.— 5 vim verbi ducere 
tn aliquid, to apply a word to a meaning.— ° aliud rar bee celeri accipiant, different. from 
the acceptation by others.— 7 all the resources.—& to be weakened, paralyzed.—® judict- 
bus is an object. of both caros and jucundos.— 1° rather abusively.— }! to inveigh.— 
12 alienate (the good will).— #3 at the same moment as it is introduced.— !4 to catch, 
to understand, to appreciate.—!5 mixericordiam commotvére, to awaken sympathy, or pity 
(with the accused) in the audience.— !* at the same moment ‘you have touched the 
string’ (literally ‘you have introduced it’).— 37 another.— 18 relinquish, drop the case, 
— 19 it is a matter.— 2° experience. practice.— 21 = venerizs.— 22 with the purpose of 
(dependent on venere), or ‘so as to’ (dependent on nosse).— 2% nervestigdré, either ‘to 
be successful in tracing up*; or ‘to trace up in all directions’, the es per having 
either meaning.— 24 what you are searching for.— 25 jt is a species of elegant irony.— 
86 supply : ads te.— 27 with the force of a potential future = si quis ita non refellet 
(refute your adversary).— 38 to bring forward, to offer.— 2° rubjunctive of quality (B. VI.); 
a dependent future may be substituted.— 3° a reason of greater or equal weight.— 
31 They were dissimilar, dué so, etc. : 
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C. TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 602. Every independent subjunctive is placed in a particular tense, 
since those rules (§ 592-594) which regulate the use of the different classes 
of independent subjunctives, determine in each instance their tenses. But 
the tenses of all dependent subjunctives (whether they belong to the 
general or particular subjunctives, § 595), are determined by general rules 
referring to all of them. These rules comprise TWo DIFFERENT SYSTEMS: 
1) THE LAW OF CONSECUTION (consecutio temporum), which determines the 
tense of a dependent subjunctive by the tense of its governing predicate ; 
or 2) the LOGICAL METHOD, which determines the tense of a dependent 
subjunctive by those rules which hold good for the tenses in the indicative 
mood. The tenses used according to the former system are called ‘ TENSES 
BY CONSECUTION’; those determined by the latter are ‘LOGICAL TENSES’. 


The former are the rule; the latter the exception. 


Ego meis rebus gestis hoc sum asseciifus ut bonum nomen eristimer ; I have gained 
this point by my acts that J am considered a good name. Cic. Fam. 5,6. Here the 

resent tenxe of the subjunctive exisliner is a LOGICAL TENSE, because the predicate 
1s conceived as belonging to the author’s time, and is placed in the present without any 
regard to the tense of the governing predicate ‘sum assecitus’.— Ita vixi ut opinidne 
vestra facile contentus essem ; I have so lived that Tam yard satisfied (that Z can 
afford to be satisfied) with your opinion (of me). Liv. 28, 44. The imperfect tense of 
the subjunctive essem ia 8 TENSE BY CONSECUTION, because, althouvh it is conceived to 
belong to the time of the speaker, it is nevertheless placed iu the imperfect by the in- 
fluence of the governing perfect vizi. 


1. Law of Consecution. 


-—§ 603. 1. Predicates in non-preterite tenses (t. e. in the present, impera- 
tive, and the two futures) require their dependent subjunctives to be in 
the PRESENT or PERFECT, the present being used if the dependent sub- 
junctive denotes an action coincident in time with that of the governing 
predicate, or later than it; the perfect being used if the dependent sub- 
junctive denotes an action preceding that of the governing predicate. 
This method is called ‘PRESENT CONSECUTION’, and hence the present and 
perfect are ‘THE TENSES OF PRESENT CONSECUTION’. 2. Predicates in 
preterite tenses (t. e. perfect, imperfect, and pluperfect) require the sub- 
junctives of their dependent predicates to be in the IMPERFECT or PLU- 
PERFECT, the imperfect and pluperfect being used with the same distinc- 
tion as the present and perfect in the ‘ present consecution’. This method 
is called ‘PRETERITE CONSECUTION’, and hence the tmperfect and pluper- 


Sect are called ‘ TENSES OF PRETERITE CONSECUTION’. 


OBSERVATION. The rule about the distinction between the two tenges of the subjunc- 
tive, uxed in each of the two classes of consecution, must be qualified in regard to gov- 
erning predicates in the future and in the pluperfect. 1. If the principal predicate ir in 
the future, the dependent subjunctive denoting an action anterior to it, is not always in 
the perfect. This tense is used only if the action is at the same time antericr to the 
speaker's time (Ex. C. @, 1), or if it has the force of a subjunctive of the future-perfect ¢ 
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else the present subjunctive must be used (Ex. C. @,2). 2. Pluperfect subjunctives de- 
pendent on a governing plupertect gencrally refer to a time prior to the latter; but in 
some rare connections they may refer tu a subsequent or coincident lime (p. 435, 3). 
Pluperfect subjunctives dependent on any preterite tense, if they have the force of a 
eubjunctive of the future-perfect (p. 453, 2), always refer to a time subsequent to the 
time spoken of. Whether any predicate is to be considered as anterior to or coincident 
in time with the governing predicate, must often not be determined by the English use 
of tense, but by the Latin way of thinking. Both ways are sometimes different (see R. 
42; RF. 43; &. GU, OBs, 4, and Ex. under A, a, 2 

t=" In the following sentences, examples of all the different combinations of finite 
predicates in regard to the Jaw of coneccution are given. It will be noticed that often 
the English tenxe applied to the dependent predicates is wholly different from that in 
which the Latin subjunctives are placed. 


A. PRESENT as governing predicate. 

(a, THE DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE PRIOR TO THE GOVERNING PREDICATE.) 1. Sciés 
quam graviter inimici illi Q. Scevole fuerint ; You know how intensely inimical those 
men were to Q. Screvula. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 26.— 2. Quidam numquam mavis, quam quum 
erubuerint, timendi sunt ; Many are never more formidable than when they blush (have 
bluehed). Sen. Ep. 11.— (6, COINCIDENT TIME.) ‘Tu, quum Hannibal in Itali& si¢. relin- 

uere Italiam paras , You, however, are preparing to leave Italy while Hannibal is in 

taly. Liv. 28, 42.— (c, THE DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE BEING LATER.) Hortor te ut Ro- 
mam properes ; I exhort you fo hasten to Rome. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,3, 4. 

B. IMPERATIVE as governing predicate. 

(a. Prion.) Alfende que sint conscita,; Hear what followed. Cic. Fam. 1,9, 15.— 
(0. CoINCIDENT.) Quam compar consilium tuum parentis tui consilio sé/, reputa ; Con- 
sider how similar your measures are to the measures of your parent, Liv. 28, 42,.— (c, 
LATER.) Cura ut quam primum venias ; Take care (do not fail) to come as soon as pus- 
Bible. Cic. Fam. 4, 16. 

C. FUTURE-PRESENT as governing predicate. 

(a, Prior.) 1. De sacerdotio tuo quantam curam adhibuerim, cognosces ex eis \itteris 

uas ThrasOni dedi; How great care J took in your sacerdotal affair, you will learn 
from the letter I forwarded by Thrago. Cic. Fam, 2, 7, 3.— 2. Ostendam paullo post qui 
sit meus sen<us; I shall show by and by what my sentiment is, Ib. 1, 9, 2.— (0, CoIn- 
CIDENT.) Videbimus uter vincat ; We shall see which of the two will be the victor. Sen. 
Ep. 13.— (c, Later.) Vicarium tibi erpediam quem tecnm extemplo domum ducas ; 
an ar provide a substitute for you, whom you wild directly take home with you. Liv. 

D. FUTURE-PERFECT as governing predicate. 

(a, Prion.) Si causzam que me impidlerit acceperitis » 1f you will have heard the cause 
which has induced me. Cic. Or. 2, 87, 855.— (0, COINCIDENT.) Si Gadit&ni sciveriné de 
aliquo cive Romdino ut sit is civis Gaditanus ; If the people of Gades pass a resolution 
in regard to a Roman citizen, that the same shoud be a citizen of Gades. Cic. Balb. 
11, 27 (= if they pronounce him to be, etc.),— (c, LATER.) Si quem cui recte committam 
ere ; If Lfind a person whom I may sately entrusé (with the letter). Cic. Fam. 1, 

6) 

KEK. PERFECT as governing predicate. 

(a. Prion.) Scipio in senfitu dixeeruit quas gent!s in ditidnem popull Romani rede- 
gisset ; Scipio reported in the Senate what nations he had brought under the rule of the 
Roman people. Liv. 28, 38.— (0, CornctDENT.) 1. Agathocles, quum din Sicilia bello 
urerélur. transgressus in Africam vec ; Agathocles crossed over to Africa at a time when 
war had been raging in Sicily for a long time. Liv. 28, 43.— 2. Lwtdtus sum quod mihi 
licéret recta defendere ; J was glad that I was permitted to defend the right. Cic. Fam. 
1, 9, 18.— (¢e, LATER.) 1. Commisé ut me vivo curéres ; I have acted 80 that you are de- 
prived of me although I am alive (. e. that I am dead for you). Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 8, 2— 
2. Orgetorix civitati persvdsit ut de finibus suis extrvent ; Orgetorix persuaded the in- 
habitants fo leave (that they should leave) their country. Cs. B. G. 1, 2.— 3. Reguli, 
prineqram tota circumvenirétur acies, inter tumultum eansi sunt » The princes escaped 
amidst the disorder before the whole army had been (was) surrounded. Liv. 28, 33.— 
4. Scipio paucos mordfus est dies dum imperiitam pecuniam Hergétes pernumerdrent ; 
Scipio staid a few days till.the llergeies had paid the whole suin to which they were 
condemned. Ib. 28, 34. 

F, IMPERFECT as governing predicate. 

(a, Prior.) Docébat Crexar ut omni tempore totins Gallise principaitum Afdni tenris- 
sent, prius etiam quam nostrum auxilium petissent ; Cresar explained how the Aduans 
in all times had held the supremacy over the whole of Gaul, even before they had ap- 
pitied for our help. Cues. B. G. 1, 43.— (6, CoINcIDENT.) 1. Sentigbat miser Jam quid 
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agerétur ; The unlucky boy fel’ already what wae the matter. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 8, 3.— 
2. Paucis diébus e7am missdrus (epistolary tense) domesticos tabellarios, ut totIus ses- 
tatis res gestas ad sendtum perscriberem ; lam to send in a few days (a letter by) my 
private carriers, that J may comprise in the letter to the Senate the events of the whole 
summer, Cic. Fam, 2, %, 3.— (¢, LATER.) Hxplordbant Galli unde belli initium fieret,; - 
The Gauls were making inquiries where the war was to commence. Ces. B, G. 5, 53. . 


G. PLUPERFECT as governing predicate. 

(a, PRIOR.) Que proposita fuerant nobis quum honoribus amplissimis perfuncté essé- 
mus, ea jam sublata tota sunt ; What had been our aims after we had been iu the high- 
est offices, all that is now wholly demolished.— (6, CoINCIDENT.) Quum inambuldrem 
in xysto, M. ad me Brutus venerat; M. Brutus had come to me when JI was walk- 
ing on the portico. Ib. Brut. 3, 10.— (¢, Later.) 1. Hannibal scalas quibus scan- 
deret muros non attiulerat ; Hannibal had not carried with him any ladders by which 
to scale the wall. Liv. 29, 7.— 2. Prins recursum semper ad navis erat quam clamor 
agrestis conctret ; They had always returned to their ships before the alarm had been 
given to the country-people. Ib. 29, 28. 


tay" For the use of the ‘ present consecution’ with predicates depend- 
ent on historical presents, see &. 45, OBs. 3. 


§ 604. If subjunctives are next-dependent on a predicate which is again 
dependent on another predicate, they follow that kind of consecution 
which is required by the tense of the nezt (INTERMEDIATE) predicate on 
which they depend, not that consecution which may be required by the 
FURTHER (REMOTE) predicate by which the intermediate predicate is 
governed. This rule is peremptory if the intermediate predicate be FINITE 


(for particular exceptions see § 606, OBs. 4), as: 


Nihil ultra maldrum es¢ quam quod passi sumue ut, ad uitimum, fidem vobis prestaré- 
mus; No evils are worse than those which we have suffered to keep our allegiance to 
you to the very last. Liv. 28, 39. The consecution of prestarémus is PRETERIT, bein 
eoremulnes by the intermediate finite predicate pass? sumus, not by the further predi- 
cate est, 


But if the intermediate predicate is NON-FINITE (P. I., p. 227), the con- 
secution of the dependent subjunctive is determined by the (logically) 
nearest finite predicate on which the non-finite predicate depends, except 
if in the intermediate non-finite predicate a preterit tense is implied. 
(Rem. 92 and 93.) 


EXPLANATION. Grammatically every predicate is fini/e by necessity (§ 19); but logé- 
cally all those words are considered as predicates which have virtually the functions 
of finite verbs, and may be represented by such. Here belong all predicate-infinitives, 
all accessory predicates, a!l predicate-ablatives, participles, supines, adjectives (§ 496), 
and verbal nouns, 

Rem. 92. If subjunctives are next-dependent on object-infinitives, par- 
ticiples (either direct participles or ablatives absolute), supines, gerund- 
ial phrases, or gerunds absolute, their conseculion is not determined 
by these ‘intermediate’ predicates, but by the finite predicate on which 
those intermediates depend. The same is the case if they depend on 
nouns, adjectives, or subject-infinitives. 

Cesar quee esset insule magnitido reperire non poterat ; Cesar could not find out what 
was the size of the island. Gres, B. G. 4, 20. The imperfect of esset is a tense of prete- 
vite consecution, not according to the intermediate present objcct-infinitive reperire, on 
which it next depends, but according to the finite predicate poterat.—Seciiri percusst 
sunt, adeo torpentibus metu qui adcrant ut ne gemitus quidem exaudirétur ; They 
were beheaded, those that witnessed the execution being 20 paralyzed with terror that 
not even a groan wae heard. Liv. 28, 29. The consecntion of exaudiretur is not deter- 
mined by the next participial predicate, but by percusst sunt, the finite predicate on 
which torpentious depends. See Ex. 1-5. : 
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But if the participle is a PERFECT, the consecution of the subjunctive 
dependent on it is not determined by the governing finite predicate, but 
the subjunctive takes the same tense which it would have if the perfect 
participle were.a finite perfect (see OBs. 1). 

Oss. 1. Hence subjunctives dependent on perfect participles have generally preterite 
cons: Cution, as ; Mittuntur ad Cwsarem ab Cicerdne litteree magnis propo:ilis preemiis 
si pertulissent (not pertulerint) ; Letiers are (were) sent by Cicero to Cwsar after great 
rewards were promised (to the messengers) in the event that they would aufely deliver 
them. Ces. B. G. 5,40. Here the consecution of pertulissent (which hax the torce ot & 
fulure-perfect) is not determined by the governing finite predicate mittuntur, which 
would admit of present consecution (pertulerint), but by Pa Weg. which, if finite, would 
requtre preteritc consecution.— Quem cupiditétum incendiis tnlammdium in eis poti- 
endig que acerrime concupivisse?, tant& letitid perfundi arbitrdmur quanté Atricaiunm 
Hannibale victo? What person inflamed by the fire of desires in gaining what he ardently 
wishes, do we think to be pervaded etc. ? Cic. Fin. 5, 24, 70. The tense of the subjunc- 
tive concupivisset is not determined by the finite predicate arvitrdmur (as it would be 
according to the teachings of our grammarians, bnt which wonld require concupiveri(), 
but by the perfect participle inflammdtum. If the participle is changed into a finite 
perfect inflammatus est, it would, according to the general rule in Rem. 66, Oss. 5, re- 
quire a pluperfect indicative, which, by being made a suboblique predicate must become 
; preueeye, and hence according to the present rule a subjunctive of the pluper- 

ect. 


Oss. 2. If the perfect participle on which a subjunctive depends, is governed by an in- 
finitive clause (as in 2d example Oss, 1), the subjunctive will be in the perfect if, without 
the infinitive clavee, it would bea perfect indicative, as: Volo antem hoc perspici, omni- 
bus conguisitis qui in multitudinem dicere awxi sint, memori&é dignos perpancos fuisse 3 
But I wish this tu be understood. that, if all be taken together who had the cour age to address 
the people at large, there were but very few worthy of being remembered. Cic. Brut. 
69, 244. The predicate ausi sinf, if taken out of the infinitive clause, would be a perfect 
indicative (st omnes conquisiti sunt qui..ausi sunt); being changed into a suboblique 
predicate, it must retain the same tense according to the rule above. For the reason of 
this rule see &. 93, OBs. 1. For an exception to it see &. 94, OBs. 6. 


Oss. 3. Sometimes, but rarely, the presen? consecution is used with subjunctives next- 
dependent on present participles, if the governing finite predicate is a preterit, as: Dic- 
titor sacrorum caus& Romam rerocdtus (est), consilio ac prope precibus agers cum ma- 
gistro equitum ut plus consilio quam fortine considal, et se potius ducem quam Sem- 
pronium imifélur. Liv. 22, 18. 


1. Neque coqnoscendi quid fieret neque sui colligendi hostibus facnltitem relinquunt 
(hist. pres.). Cres. B 3.6.— 2. Hannibal cum equitibus Numidis circumequitat 
(hist. pres.) urbem ad visendum! qua maxime? parte’ aggrederétur, Liv. 29, %.— 3. Han- 
nibal copias in aciem eduxit. haudquaquam dudius quin (bué that) multo minus exer- 
citum Romani eustinére possent. Ib, 25, 19.— 4. Legati venérunt ques(wm4 quod Hari- 
des fints eGrum poprdaren/ur. Ces. B. G. 1. 37.— 5. Servius Romam rediit haud dubius 
rex5, sen patrum® sen plebis animos periclitaré/ur?. Liv. 1. 42.— 6. Hannibal, nuntio 
premiseo®, ut sni prelium consererent®? dum ipse urbem agerederGtur, ceptam invénit 
pugnam. Liv, 29, 7%. 


Rem. 93. The same principle is applied to subjunctives dependent on 
INFINITIVE CLAUSES. 


1. If the predicate-infinitive is NON-PRETERITE (present, or the future 
infinitive fore) the consecution of the dependent subjunctives is deter- 
mined by the governing finite predicate, being the present consecution if 
the latter is non-preterite, and the preterite consecution if the latter is 
pretcrite. 

Credo exo, mirdri vos quid sit quod ego potissimum surrexerim ; I believe you won- 


. der what is the reason that just T should have arisen. Cic. Rosc. Am. 1, 1.— Non duli- 
tdvi id a te per litteras petere quod mihi omnium esseé maximum; J have not hesilated 


1 To examine.— ? marxime aggrederétur, should make the chief attack.— 3 side.—- 4 to 
complain.— 5 accessory predicate ; supply futdrus : unquestionably the future king.— 
6 Patriciane.— 7 whether he would try the disposition of, etc.; whether he would apply 
to, etc.— § to send in advance.— ® tocommence the battle. 
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(do not hesitate) fo ask of you by letter what, for me, is the most important object 
of all. Ib. Fam. 2, 6,2. See Ex. 1-7. ; 


2. If Born the predicate-infinitive and the governing finite predicate 
Are PRETERITES, the consecution of the dependent subjunctive is regu- 
larly the preterite consecution (for exceptions see OBs. 7), as: 


Neminem ad eam diem /riumphasse qui sine magistratu rem gessisset. constdbat ; It 
was known that up to that day nobody had triumphed (to nobody a triumphal entry 
was foe who had conducted the war without being iu (a curule) office. Liv. 28, 
38. Ex. 8. 


3. If the predicate-infinitive is PRETERITE, the governing finite predi- 
cate being NON-PRETERITE, the subjunctives dependent on the former 
have the same tense as they would haveif their governing perfect infini- 
tive were changed into @ FINITE PERFECT. See Oss. 1. 


Oss. 1. In order toapply Rule No. 8 correctly, all the eubjunctives dependent on a 
predicate-infinitive must be divided into ‘ORIGINAL SUBJUNCTIVES’ and ‘ SUBJUNCTIVES 
MERELY SUBOBLIQUE’. The former comprise all those eubjunctives which would be in 
this mood even if thetr governing infinitive were a finite perfect, as all predicates of de- 

endent interrogative or imperative clauses, all those governed by SORUnCHOA: requir. 
tng the subjunctive (ut, ne, quo, quin, guum caueal, guum temporal in certain connec- 
tions, guamvis, licet, etc.). and al) other ‘particular’ snbjunctives (B. VE). The latter 
are thoze which are placed in this mood merely because, as suboblique predicates, they are 
made dependent on an infinitive clause, and which, but for this reason, would be in the 
indicative. All ‘original’ subjunctives, when dependent on predicate-infinitives in the 
perfect, are strictly treated according to the law of pretlerife consecution, whereas the 
‘merely suboblique’ eubjunctives retain that tense in the subjunctive which they would 
have in the indicative if the infinitive clause be changed into a finite sentence. Tenses 
treated according to this method may have the appearance of a prelerite consecution (if 
the oriyzinal tense of the dependent predicates is an imperfect or pluperfect), or it may 
be virtually a present consecution (if their original tense is a present or perfect)*, 


Mihi quidem Homérns hujusmodi quiddam vidisse vidétur in eis que de Sirénum can- 
tibus finxerit » It seems to me that Homer has seen something of the kind in that which 
he states (in his fictions) on the Siren vongs. Cic. Fin. 5, 18.49. Here ‘ finzerit’ is a 
* merely euboblique’ subjunctive, being au ‘original’ perfect-indicative : ‘Homérus 
vidit quiddam ejusmodi in eis que..finrit.” This perfect finrit is changed into its 
own subjunctive by being made euboblique, without any regard to the governing finite 
predicate. It would be the sume if it had assumed present consecution.— Dlud miror 
addfici te pofuisse, qui me penitus nosse debéres, ut exixtimares me tam improvidum: 
I wonder that you. who ought to know me entirely, could (-hould) have been induced 
to believe me so imprudent. Cic. Fam. 1, 16,1. Debéres is ‘merely suboblique,’ since 
the independent construction would be ‘ Addfici potuisté (tu) qui me penitus nosse de- 
bébas (22. 79, Oss. 5). Hence deébas is changed into its own subjunctive delérea, 
which gives to it the appearance of preterite consecution, which it is nof. Since in 
place of debébas the indicative might have been either debuisti or debueras (RK. 79, 
Oss. 5, @), it would have been as proper to use debueris or debuisses instead of debéres, 
the former of which would have given it the appearance of present consecution. On 
the other hand existimdres, being a particular or ‘ original’ enbjunctive, governed by 
ut, is subject to the law of preterite consecution in consequence of the perfect potuisse. 
It wonld have the same tense and the same mood in independent construction, ‘Ad- 
Aiici potuists ut eristimire:’— Dico Luculli adventu urbem Cyzicendrum obsessam esse 
quam L. Lucallns liberdrit. patefactumque nostris lezionibus esse Pontum, qui antea 
populo Romfno clausus fuisset ; J say that at the time of Lucullus’s arrival the capital 


* The reason for this difference in the treatment of the two classes of subjunctives is 
plain. The ‘merely subobiique subjunctives’ are ‘original indicatives’, and their rela- 
tion to the tense of their governing predicate is an ‘indicative’ relation; hence their 
governing infinitive can affect their fense so far only as it would in the indicative ; 
whereas the ‘ original subjunctives’ take the mark of fense from their governing predi- 
cates by the same ecrammatical act as they take the mark of mood, a linguistic fact 
which the language represents under the grammatical form of fense-consecution. Hence 
the tenses of the ‘merely suboblique’ subjunctives are not tenses ty consecution, but 
logical tenses. ‘I'hey strictly do not belong to the law of consecution, but to the next 
section, being treated here merely on account of their close connection with tense-con- 
secution. 


ee 
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of the Cyzicéni, which L. Lucullus released, was besieged, and that Pontus was opened 
to our legions, which had been closed to the Roman Jezions before. Cic. L. Man. 8, 20. 
The independent construction would be : ‘ CyzicenGrum urbe, quam Lucullus liber dvi, 
obsessa est ; Pontus patefactus est qui clausus fuerat or fuisset.. Hence the perfect 
liberdvité must take its own subjunctive liderdrit, and fuerat ite own subjunctive 
Juisset, the former having the appearance of present consecution, and the latter that of 
prelerife consecution ; but fuissed may be taken ax an ‘ original’ subjunctive of ‘ preg- 
ny Ber construction’ (see B. VI.), aud would then be a tense * by consecution.’ 
ee . 9-20. 


Oss. 2. Sometimes, as in the second example of OBs. 1, the tense of the dependent 
subjunctive may be as properly a perfect as an imperfect (or sometimes even a pluper- 
fect), namely if in independent construction the indicative of either tense would be 
admissible, or both a subjunctive or an indicative would be correct : Doleo me, prius- 

uam confectum iter sit, in hanc reipublice noctem incidisse ; Iam grieved that / have 
7 em into this night of the republic before my journey is at its end. Cic. Brut. 96, 330. 
The subjunctive confectum sit may be properly changed into confectum esset or confice- 
retur, since in independent construction either mood would be correct, ‘Incidi prius- 

uam iter confectum est (perf.) or ‘ priusquam confectum esset (both as periphrastic imper- 
ect, Or with the force of a subjunctive of the future-perfect), or ‘priusquam con/fice- 
réiur’ (see B. VI.). Ex. 22-25. 


Oss. 3. If the clause does not depend on the predicate-infinitive, but directly on the 
governing finite verb, the tense of the subjunctive is, of course, determined by the finite 
predicate, and not by the predicate-infinitive. But often such subjunctivee are so arranged 
that they have the external appearance of predicates dependent on the infinitive clause: 
Utrumque faleum est. et ob vacatidnem pretinm datum esse, quum imminis nemo fverit, 
et ob prubatidnem, quum multa improdata sint ; Both is wrong. that a bribe should have 
been paid for the exemption, since nu one was exempt, and (that a bribe was paid) for 
the approbation, since many items did not pass probation. Cic. Font. 8,17. Here both 
Clauses, ‘ guum. fueril,’ and ‘quum..timprobata sint’ are dependent on ‘falsum est,’ not 
on ‘ pretium dutum esse’. Hence they are determined by present consecution. If depend- 
ent on ‘datum esse’ they would have required the pluperfect, gquum causal requiring the 
subjunctive. See Ex. 21. 


Oss. 4. If the predicate-infinitive ie a passive, and must be considered as @ periphras- 
tic present (p. 128, A. 138), the rule of &. 93, No. 3, does not apply, and the tense of the 
dependent subjunctive is solely determined by the governing finite present according to 
&. 98, No. 1, ae: Negat Demosthenes in eo positas esse fortinas Greecis, hoc an illo verbo 
usus sit. hnc an illuc manum porrezerit ; Demosthenes says that the fate of Greece does 
not depend on what kind of words he used, or on the direction which he gave to his hand 
(in speaking). Cic. Or. 8, 27. If posttas esse were a perfect-infinitive, the dependent eub- 
junctives usus sit and porrexerit, us ‘ original subjunctives of indirect question’ would 
be in the pluperfect. Sev Ex. 2. 


Ons. 5. The rule &. 43. No. 8, applies only to subjunctives immediately dependent on 
perfect-infinitives. and not to subjunctives which depend next on a clause with a pres- 
ent-infinitive, which again is dependent on a clause with a perfect-infinitive. To these 
the preterite consecution is applied : Paullo post esse ferunt nuntidtum Simonidi, juve- 
nes sare ad Jannam duo qnosdam, qui eum magnopere evocdrent ; /t ts reported that 
soon afterwards Simonides was tnformed that there were two young men at the door who 
urgently wished him to be called out, Cic. Or. 2, 86, 353. Here the subjunctive evocdrent 
js vot made snbobliqne by nuntidtum eat, but by the clause ‘juvenes stare,’ and thus in 
reference to ‘nuntidtum eat’ ia an ‘original subjunctive.’ Hence it must have preterile 
consecution according to OBs. 1. See Ex. 27 


Oss. 6. Perfect-verbs with present signification (§ 342) require the tenses of their de- 
pendent predicates to have present consecution, But memini, which takes its depend- 
ent infinite clauses, referring to past actions, with predicate-infinitives in the present, is 
in this instance considered as areal perfect, and requires the eubjunctives directly or 
indirectly dependent on such prcsent-infinitive clauses to have preterite consecntion, 
according to &. 94, No. 3 (first rule), as: Tum illum mihi respondére memini, ilJud im- 
probi esse hominis dicere quod nocéret ei pro quo quisqne diceret ; J remember that he 
then answered that it was the mark of a wicked man to say what might be injurious to 
it ao (diterally ; to the one for whom he was pleading). Cic. Or. 2, 73, 297%. See 

- 29. 


Oss. %. There ore several instances in which tenses are used that deviate from those 
tenses which shonld be expected according to the rules in 2em. 93: 

(a) In OBLIQUE DiscouRsSE (oratio obliquva, B. VI.), all the predicates dependent on in- 
fivitive clauses (both with present and with perfect predicate-infinitives) may be placed 
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in those tenses which the speaker introduced would nse indirect discourse, as: Tantnm 
(dicébant) esse furdrem ut ne Suessidnes quidem, qui eddem jure ufantur, deterréri 
potuerint ; They said... that their madness was such that not even the Snessiones, 
who were using the same laws, could be kept from, etc. Cres. B. G. 2,3. Here, according 
to Jem. 93, No. 1. preterite consecution should have been used; but the subjunctives 
utantur and potuerint are in the present and perfect, because the speakers, in direct dis- 
course. would have said wluntur and potuérunt.— Tradidére quidam, responsum ab senitu 
esse...tunc Rhodios legatidnem misisse post quam transgressos in Macedoniam Romanos 
audierint ; Some have reported, that the auswer was given by the Senate...the Rho- 
dians had sent ambassadors at a time when they had heard that the Romans had crossed 
the Macedonian frontier. Liv, 45, 3. The perfect subjunctive audieziné is used because 
the Senate in direct discourse would have said audiérunt. According to &. 93, No. 2, 
audissent should have been used. See B. VI. 

(6) The latitude allowed in oblique discourse (No. @) is often extended to ordinary 
indirect statements, not strictly belonging to oblique discourse. This usage is fre- 
quently found in the historians, but very rarely in Cicero, and other philosophical writ- 
ers: Dictator Manlium jure cesum (esse) pronuntidvit, etiamsi regni crimine insons 
Juerit, qui vocitus a magistro equituin ad dictatdrem non venisset; The dictator de- 
clared that the killing of Manlius was legal, although he might have been innocent of 
high treason, since he Aad not obeyed the summons of the vice-dictator (literally : who 
had not come summoned by the master of the horse). Liv. 4, 15. [In direct statement, 
the dictator would have said : ‘Jure cesws est, etiamsi insons fuz/, qui ( = quum) non 
venissel (or venerat). The rule in Rem. 93, No. 2, would require fuisset or egset].— Qui 
docére veliet nihil ita signdri in animis nostris a vero posse, quod non eOdem modo possit 
a falso; Who intended to show that nothing can be thus imprinted in our souls by truth 
which cannot likewise be imprinted by falsehood. Cic. Acad. 2, 22, %1. [According to 
rule Rem. 93. No. 1, * posset’ is required ; but ‘ possit’ is likewise correet, since the direct 
statement would be ‘nihil signdri potest quoaG non eddem modo potest, etc.].— Sometimes 
this exceptional ‘consecutiun’ is used where, at first sight, the tense employed might 
seem stranyely out of place, when on closer examination the exceptional form appears 
to be used with great significance and perfect consistency : Ego hec omnia Chrysovonum 
Secisse dico, ut ementirétur, ut malum civem Roscium fuisse fingere?, ut eum apud adver- 
garlos occIsum exse dicerel, ut hisce de rebus a leg&tis Amerinorum docéri L. Sullam 
passus non sit, T axsert that Chrysogonnus committed all these misdeeds, namely (fo lie, 
to say against his betier knowledge that Roscius was a bad citizen, fo say that he had been 
killed in the enemy’s camp, and not to allow Sulla to be informed of these affairs by the 
Amerian embassy. Cic. Rosc. A. 44,127. Here the perfect passus sit is a stumbling 
block to our interpreters, and Ernesti corrected ‘ paterétur.’ But Cicero, in this whole 
passage, did not nse tenses oo to (preterite) consecution, but logical tenses. In 
direct statement he would have said : Chrysuogonus ementiebdtur (imperf. of repeated 
action), malam civem R. fuisse fingébat (imp. of procressive action), eym apnd adversa- 
rios occiIsum @icébai (according to &. 70, Oss. 8), docéri Sullam passus non est (a momen- 
tary act with reference to a PoINT of time). ‘The same tenses are used with perfect con- 
sistency and significance in giving to these sentences the form of indirect statement. 
By using grammatical consecution, the difference in the nature of these actions would 
have been completely effaced. Ex. 29-32. 

(c) Logical tenses of the dependent subjunctives may be used in this construction 
(2. 93), if the use of such tenses would be admissible according to the general rules in 
Rem. 94. Thus we find a present consecution, where, according to the rules of #. 93. a 
preterite consecution should be expected, ¢f either the governing finite preterite, or the 
preterite predicate-infinitive logically includes a present tense, R. 93. OBs. 2, ax : Ceesar ad 
me scripsit (4. e. scripsit ef nunc judica/) gratissimum sibi esse quod quiérim (the gram- 
matical consecution would have required qguiessem) ; Cesar has written to me that my 
remaining inactive was (had been) very satisfactory to him. Cic. Att. 8, 11.— Credo evo 
Vos audisse (id. é. audisse e¢ nunc scire), quemadmudum presidia Romana ab Siculis cir- 
cumventa et oppressa sint per hos dies (STRICT GRAMMATICAL CONSECUTION : circumventa 
esxent, as periphrastic imperfect, or circumvenirentur, as ordinary imperfect) ; I believe 
that you have heard how the Roman garrisons during these days have been entrapped 
and surprised by the Sicilians. Liv. 24, 38. It is very rare, that, aside from these instan- . 
ces (No. a, b,c), logical tenses are used in clauses dependent on predicate-infinitives, 
as; In Alcibiade, nattira quid efficere possié (instead of posse) vidétur experta. Nep. Alc. 1. 

1. Difficile est amicitiam manére si a virtiite defeceris!. Cic. Am. 11, 87.— 2. Ego 
non de=péro, fore aliqnem aliquando qui, quum se ad andiendum., legendum. scriben- 
dumque dederil?, exsistat talis oritor, qualem querimus’. Ib, Or. 1, 21, 95.—3. Valde eus- 


1 Deficere ab aliqua re, to fall away from something, to abandon, to forsake something. 
—?to devote one’s self. Dederit has the force of a subjunctive of the future-perfect, 
See § 607.— 3 as we are seeking, 7. e. as we want (need). 
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picor fore ut infringdtur! hominnum improbitags consiliis tudrum amicdrum. Ib. Fam. 
1, 6. 1.—4. Responsum est, in deditignem ita accipi eos si belli concitdres? tadidiz- 
sent3, Liv, 29. 3.— 5. Numquam mihi d@: futiram orationem4, qua exercituin meum ad- 
loguerer, credidi. Tb, 28, 27.— 6. Nonnidli Cwesari nuntidbant, quum castra movéri jus- 
sissef5, non sore dicto audientes milites, Cws. B. G. 1.39.— 7 Non speraverat Hannibal 
Jore ut tot in Italia populi ad se deficerent®. Liv, 28, 44.— 8. Cesar cogn6vit. Consi- 
dium quod non vidisset pro viso7 sili venwntiasses, Ces. B. G. 1, 22.— 9. Aif meus 
familiaris®, eandem causam Alexandrinis fvisse cur lauddrent Gabininm que mihi 
Juerit quum ecundem defenderem, Cic. Rab. Post. 12, 32.— 10. Ecquam civitéitem puld- 
tis (illo tempore) pacdtam!® 7udsse, quae (nunc) lecuples sé#é11 ? Tb. Leg. Man. 23, 67.— 
11. Confitedris necesse est, te opinionem multum fesellisse!? quod existimdris me causam 
Cluentii lege!5 defenstrnm. Ib. Clu. 61, 169.— 12. Ipse se insanisse!4 confifétur quod 
suam pecunhiam regi crediderit!5, Ib. Rab. Post. 9, 25.— 13. Tu non vides, ipsum illnm 
Aristotelis discipulum, postquam rex appell/dtus sit‘*, superbum, ‘crudélem, immode- 
ritum Suisse ? Ib, Att. 18, 28, 3.— 14. INud dico, me, ut! primum in contiOne provin- 
ciam deposuerim'*, statim, quemadmodum eam tibi traderem, cocitare cepisse. Ib. 
Fam. 5, 2, 8.-— 15. Ne illnd quidem intelligunt, ita memorize proditum esse, quum De- 
mosthenes dicfirus esset?®, ut2° concursttsx?! andiendi caus& ex tola Grecia fierent. Ib. 
Brut. 84, 289.— 16. Dionysiom JSerunt edixisse, ut quod quieque de esacris?? habéret, id 
ante diem certam in suum?23 quidque fanum 7eferret. Ib. N. D. 34, 54.— 17. Medéam 
predicant*4, in fuga fratris sui membra in eis locis qua?5 se parens persequeréiur?® 
dissipavisse??, Ib. Leg. Man. 9, 22.— 18. Eam suspicidnem propter hanc causam credo 
Suisse quod Fannins in mediociibus?® oratoribus halitus eseet, heec oratio antem vel 
optima essel omnium. Ib. Brut. 26, 100.— 19. Sunt qui propter adjectum 2°/Aquorum 
Volecorumque bello Vejens®® bellum, quia duo consules obfre?! tot simul bella negui- 
rent, tribfinos militum tris credtos (esse) dicant, ‘Liv. 4, 7.— 20. Socrates dici/, Peri- 
clem prestitisse ceteris oratoribus, quod is Anaxagore fuevié auditor, a quo3? censetl 
cum, quum alia precladra quedam didicissel, fuisse znarum qunibus oratiGnis modis34 
quieqnue aninwrum partes’4 pedlerenturs5, Cic, Or. 4, 15.— 21. Cnidum. Colophinen, ali- 
asque urbIs caplus esse commemorem, quum Vestros portus in predbnum fuisse po- 
testite scidlis ? Ib. Ley. Man. 12, 33.— 22. Vidéris mihi tantum juris civYlis ecire volu- 
isse, quantnm satis esses oratori. Ib. Brut. 45, 150.— 23. Qunm tu Solem$* quia solus 
esset appellatium esse dicas, Soles’? ipsi quam multi a theologis proferuntur ! Ib. N. D. 
21, 54.— 24. Nisi forte censes, Gracchum beatidrem fuisse quam filium, quum alter etabi- 


\Infringi, to receive a blow, to be checked.— ? abettors.— 8 plup. subj. with the force 
of a subjunctive of the future-perfect. See § 607.— 4 langnage.-- © = future-perfect.— 
Sad aliquem deficere, to desert to somebody, i. e. to join somebody after deserting 
another (the Romans),— 7 as if he had seen it.— ®to report.— ® friend.—? the Romans 
called a city or country ‘ pacdta’, when it was in their power. or subjected by them.— 
11 Jocuples esset would be an original subjunctive referring to the time of fwvif, according 
to the rules of ‘relative subjunctives’ (B. VI); independently : Que (nalla) civitas, 
que locuples ésseé, pacita fuit? * Locuples sit’ is merely suboblique (independently : 
civitas, que nunc locuples es/), The sense is: ‘No city, then in our power, is now 
rich.’— 12 apinio me multum fallit, my opinion deceives me much; #.eé. it is a great 
mistake on my parr.--}3 under the law, i. e. with reference to the existing laws (opposed 
to ‘equity ’).-- 14 insanire, to be insane.— 15 credere alicui pecuniam. to loan somebody 
money without sccurity.— 18 regem appellari, to be called king, @. e. to be acknowledged 
as king, to become king.— 17 as soon as, requiring the perfect indicative in direct state- 
menrt.— 18 provinciam in contione (4. e. militum) deponere, to lay down the government of 
the province before the assembled army, 7. e. to deliver one’s farewell address to the 
army.— }9 was to speak.— 2° how.-- 2! concursus fiunt, literally ‘gatherings are made’, 
4. e. people flock together, gather in crowds.—— 22 sacra, sacred things, é. e. objects belong- 
inz to religious worship.-- 23 swam guidque fanum ; That temple to which each thing 
belonged.-- 24 ‘The writers extol the fact (with regard to Medea’s ingenuity).— 25 relative 
locative adverb of the 4th case, instead of ‘per guve’.— 26 The indicative dependent 
on dissindbat would be * perseguebatur’ (with a future force, Rem. 53, OBs. 2). It might 
also be taken as ‘suboblique’ from the * mind’ of Medea insterd of ‘qua se persequi 
existimaret’, in which instance the subjunctive would be an ‘ original one’, The use of sé 
shows that the enthoer probably took the clause in this way.—?7 to disperse.—?3 among 
the orators of middle rank.— 29 See p. 109, Ons. 3.--- 34 Vejentian.— 3! fot simul bella 
obiré, to have so many wars on their hands at once.— 32 an ‘involved ® relative construc- 
tion (See B. VIL). A quo refers only to ‘ didicisset*, not to ‘gnarwn Suisse’. Render by 
aco-ordination: ‘And he believes that, while he had learned from him, etc.. he was in pos- 
session of the knowledge (he knew by what etc.)— 33 rhetorical mcans,— 34 each facuity 
of the soul.— 35 to incite, to operate upon.— 36 Sol (the god).— 37 the pene grenteuce 
is elliptical (I must answer thata great number of Sols are mentioned by the theologians). 
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Mre rempublicam studuerit!, alter evertere. Ib. Fin. 4, 24, 65.—25. Scis me quodam tem. 
ore Metapontum venisse tecum, neque ad hospitem ante deverfisse? quai Pythagons 
Ipsum illum locum abi vitam cdiderat’, seedemque viderim. Ib. 5, 2. 4.— 26. Nego rem 
esse ullam in quemquam odjectam* que Fidiculanio odjecta non sit, aliquid fuisse in 
Fidiculanii caus& quod idem non esse¢é in ceterdrum. Ib. Clu. 41, 113.— 27. Responsum 
esse ferunt per Attalum regem, Romanos compotess ejus fore quod peterent. Liv. 29 
11.— 28. Te memini, quum cuIdam clarissimo atque optimo viro eupplicationem$® 
non decerneres?, dicere te decretirum si referrétur® ob eas res quas is consul in 
arbe gersisset. Cic. Fam, 15, 4, 11.— 29. Legati venéruné nuntiantes, Philippum pri- 
mum Apolloniam ‘emptasse*®, deinde, ut ea res tardior spe fueri?, ad Oricum exercitam 
admovisse. Liv. 24, 40.-- 30. Scipio nequaquam eddem animo se ive professus est ad vin- 
dicandum?® id scelus quo?! civflem errdrem!?2 nuper sanaverit!3, 1b. 28, 32.— 31. Le- 
gati venérunt nuntiantes ee sustinére vim Macedonuum non posse, nisi presidium méé- 
tatur Romanum. Ib. 24, 40.— 82. Respondérunt legati. ejus quanta gratia esse¢ apud 
imperatOrem, erpertos esse quum tribinos in vincula conjecerit. Ib. 29, 19. 


2. Logical Tenses. 


§ 605. LoaicaL TENSES of dependent subjunctives are those which 
are not determined by the tense of the governing predicate, but by the 
logical relation of the time which they designate, t.e. by those rules which 


determine the use of tense in the zndicative. 


Hi (Attici ou de ridiculo ecripsérunt) ita insulsi exstité@runt ut nihil aliud edrum 
nisi ipsa insulsitas ridedtur ; These (4. e. the Attics who made theories of the ‘ langh 

able’) became so insipid that nothing else zs lavghabdle in their writings but their own 
insipidity. Cic. Or. 2. 54, 217. The present tense of the eubjunctive videdtur is not 
determined by exstilérunt, but by its own logical relation to the speaker's time (‘the 
insipidity is now laughable’). If the imperfect rideréiur had been used, it might still 
refer to the speaker’s time; this relation, however, would not be indicated by the 
tense, but solely by the connection. 


Ogs. The tenses of dependent eubjunctives determined by consecntion may be at the 
same time logical tenses. This is generally the case in the tenses of present consecution 
(§ 603), and in the pretcrite consecution if pluperfect subjunctives or imperfect subjunc- 
tives are used with the meaning of the same tenses in the indicative. as in some of the 
examples given above, as: Sentiébat quid agerétur (= id A agebalur), § 603, No. F; 
letdtue sum quod mihi dicéret ( = y be licébat), § 603, No. E; Scipio disseruit quas gentis 
redegisset ( = de gentibus quas redegerat), § 103, No. E. But often the tenses by conge- 
cution are in conflict with the logical ewer pe the tense (in the indicative), as : Len- 
tulus osrendit quanta conscientise vis esset ; Lentulus showed how great the power of 
conscience is, Cic. Cat. 3,5. Here the imperfect esset logically denotes present time.— 
Factum est ut etatim terga verferent: It happened that they directly turned to flight. 
Ces. B. G. 3.19. Here verterent has the force of a perfect indicative. ‘The predicates 
in clauses of purpoze (which, except in very rare instances, are always either in the pres- 
ent or in the imperfect tense) are almost alwaysin conflict with the logical relation of 
their time, which refers to the fudure. On the other hand dogical tenses are frequently 
in conflict with the law of consecution (§ 606). : 


§ 606. The instances in which logical tenses are in conflict with the 
law of consecution mostly occur when subjunctives of present consecu- 
tion (present and perfect) are made dependent on preterite predicates. 

Such subjunctives may be used in certain circumstances (#. 94. 95.) if 
the action designated by the subjunctive is determined from the stand-point 


1,Independently expressed: Gracchus bedtus futt quum studuit (p. 339, Rem. 69).— 
2gone to. Devertere is technically used of the stopping of strangers with their guest- 
friends, or in public houses.— 3 vitam edere, to live.— * ohjecta est, present of the peri- 
phrastic participle (that any objection is made against Fidiculanius ; any fault is found 
with him).— § compotem alicijus ret esse, to obtain something.— ® a thanksgiving.— 
7 non decernere aliquid, to vote against something (if the vote refers toa decree). See 

. 341, OBs. 2.— 8 if the report (in the Senate) referred to what he had done as consul.— 

attempted to take Apollonia.— 1° to punish.— 1! as.— '2 = civium sudrum errorem, 
the offence committed by his fellow-citizens.— 13 to correct. 
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of the speaker’s (author’s) time, without any regard to the time of the 
principal predicate.—Rarely subjunctives of pretervte consecution (imper- 


fect and pluperfect) are made dependent on non-preterite predicates (R. 96). 


Oss. 1. The time of the action determined from the speuker’s time (in the instances 
where this ia permitted), is either a time present to the speaker (asin the example to 
§ 605), or a Lime past in regard to the speaker. In the latter instance the perfect is used, 
as : Ardébat Hortensius (dicendi) cupiditate sic ut in nullo unqnam flagrantins studium 
viderim ; nullum enim patiebatur esse diem quin aut in foro diceret, aut meditarétur 
extra fornm; Horteneius burned with such a desire for speaking that 7 never saw in 
any & more ardent zeal; for he did not allow any day to pass without either speaking in 
the forum, or studying outside of it. Cic. Brut. 88, 302. Here the clause wé.. .viderim has 
no reference to the time of ardébat, being represented as past in regard to the author’s 
own time. But the time of diceret and meditarétur refers to the time of the principal 
predicate patiebdiur, and hence cannot aseume a tense of present consecution. Dixerié 
and meditdtus sit would be as improper as vidérem or vidissem. 


Ons. 2, Often relative clauses have the logical value of independent sentences, having 
only the grammatical form of clauses. If such clanses have predicates in one of the 
potential subjunctives, these latter are not subject to the law of consecution, but retain 
the tenses which they must have according to the rules of their clase (§ 592-594). Such 
instances are no real exceptions to the law of consecution, since relative clauses of this 
kind, logically, must be considered as co-ordinate sentences, as: Rem commovisti nova dis- 
putatiOne dignam, quam in aliud tempus differdmus (not differrémus) ; You have intro- 
duced a subject worthy of # new discussion, which we had better postpone to another time 
(literally ‘ which let us postpone’). Cic. Brut. 87, 297.— Quidam non adjecére numernm, inter 
quor me ipse poni malim ; Some did not add the number, among whom I myselt would like 
to be placed. Liv. 29, 25. The former of these subjunctives is imperative (§ 594), and 
the latter a subjunctive of guarded statement (Rem. 79), neither of which, in independ- 
ent sentences, can assume a tense of preterite consecution.—Here belong relative paren- 
thetical clauses, reatricting an assertion of the author to hia ‘best knowledge,’ as: 
Fuit Sulpicius omnium. quos quidem ego audiverim (as far as I have heard) grandis 
orator. Cic. Brut. 55, 203. See p. 560. 


Oss, 3. If a clause with a potential subjunctive can not be considered as being virtu- 
ally an independent sentence, it generally follows the law of consecntion. But some- 
times such subjunctives keep their own tenses, whether they are dependent on pre- 
terite or on non-preterite predicates, as: (@) Hypothetical periods which are made 
dependent on other sentences, in some instances keep their own tenses, and in others 
follow the law of consecution. (See 2. 96).—(6) Interrogative subjunctives, if made de- 
pendent on preterites, may be placed in the perfect to preserve the peculiar meaning 
of the interrogative subjunctive according to § 593, which they wonld loge by assuming 
the terses of preterite consecution, since in thie instance they would not be distinguish- 
able from ordinary interrogative clauses, as : Quse fuit causa cur cuncta civitas Lampsa- 
cenodrum de contidne domum tuam concurrerit 2? What -was the reason that the whole 
community of the Lampsacéni, after the mass-meeting, should have repaired at once to 
thy house? Cic. Verr. 2.1, 3!. (Independently : Quéd concurrerit civitas ? Why should 
they repair, etc. ; i. e. there was no good reason why they should do £0, except, etc!.— 

ul in ill& re quid facere potuerit non habébat; Who did not know what he could do in 
the premises, (Independently : Quid facere potuerit 2? What could he have done? 7. e. 
nothing.) See Ex. Cic. Rose. A. 22, 61, to R. 94, Ons. 4 (c), and Ex. 1.—(c) Oblique 
b Acai pearpa (R. 82), and oblique clauses with imperative subjunctives (R. 83), if made 

ependent on preterite predicates, somctimes Keep the tenses which they would have 
in direct discourse, according to the principle explained 2. 93, Oss. 7%, (a) :_ Respondit 
ab armis discédant ; He answered they should lay down their arms (Independently : ab 
armis disceddtis). Sall. Cat. 34, 1.— Cato ad Popilium scripsié ut eecundo fillum suum 
oblige? sacramento; Cato wrote to Popilius to administer to his son a renewed military 
oath, Cic. Off. 1, 11, 36. Senidres e6rum nimiam lenititem populi Romani castigdrunt 
quod eos homines qui in aligno solo edificire oppidum conati sint. impunttos dimise- 
rint; Those of advanced age found fault with the excessive leniency of the Roman 


1 Some (inferior) codices have concurrerent, which stands in most of our editions. 
Concurrerent is evidently a later correction by those who (like the editors) did not under- 
etand the force of this perfect.— 2 The reading obligdret is a mere conjecture, without. 
being supported by the codices. From the connection of this passage it appears that 
Cicero used the present odliget in place of the imperfect. od/igdret to distinguish the im- 
perative clause from a hypothetical construction. See for this passage Rem. 96, OBs. 7%. 
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people for having failed to punish those who had dared to build a town ona soil not 
their own. Liv. 39, 55. This form of imperative clauses most frequently occurs in 
Salinst (Ex. 2-5), but also in Cresar. (Ex. 6),—Sometimes oblique clauses of this kind arein 
tenses determined by the law of preterite consecution, while the suboWigue clauses 
dependent on them are logical tenses: Procnmbunt ad pedes. ne pulcherrimam totfus 
Galli urbem, gue presidio et ornamento sit civifaii, suis manibus succendere cogeren- 
tur. Cres. B. G. 7, 15. (Independent : Necog&amururbem shccendere que est, etc.). Ex. 7%. 


Oss. 4. Sometimes a non-preterite governing predicate is left out by ellipsis, in which 
instance the subjunctives of present consecution dependent on such non-preterites 
understood, often seem to depend on the preterite next to them : Que mea cohortatio 
ne tibi sine cans& suscepta videdtur, illa me ratio movit ut te admonendum putdrem ut 
considerares, etc. Cic. Fam. 1, 7,9. Here the sentence ‘ila me ratio movit’ has the force 
of ‘ilud dico hanc me ratidnem movissee,’ vidediur being dependent on ‘ dico understood’, 
not on movit. (Lest this my exhortation should seem causeless to you, J remark that 
this (the following reason) induced me to admonish you, (namely) that you should con- 
sider, etc.) Such instances cannot be considered as exceptions to the luw of consecu- 
tion. See Ex. 8. 9. 

1. Quid erat! quod (T. Roscius) Capiténem primum? scire voluerit’ ? Cic. Rosc. Am. 

35, 99.—2. Legatis pracépit ut studium‘ conjuratiGnis vehementer® simulent®, Sall. Cat. 

41, 5.— 3. His precépit, omnis mortAlfs’ pecunid aggrediantur®. Ib. Jug. 28, 1.— 

4. Revi patefécit, quod® polliceditur senitum non in gratiam habitfrum?°®, Ib. 111, 1.— 

5. Legitis Romam mittit quibus precépit ut amfcos muneribus expleant!!, Ib. 13, 6.— 

6. Coelius as are promulgadvit ut sexenni die!? sine usdris!3 credite pecunix! solvan- 

turt, Cas. B. C. 3, 20.— 7. Cesar Labiéno imperat, si sustinére!* non possit!7, deduc- 

tis!8 cohortibus!* eruptidne?® pugndret. Cus. B. G. 7, 86.8. Idema te nunc peto quod 
superioribus litteris (4. e. pefivi), ut, si quid in perditis rebus?! dispiceres2? quod mihi 
putdres faciendum, me monéres?*. Cic. Att. 11, 16.—9. Non ego tecum ita joc&bor 

ut eisdem rebus (é. ¢. fect) quum L. Murénam te accusante defenderem. Ib. Fin. 4, 27, 74. 


Rem. 94. In the following instances, subjunctives dependent on preter- 
ites may (or must, see OBs. 1. 2., etc.) assume the tenses of present conse- 
cution (¢. é. logical tenses) if the time of the action may or must be con- 
sidered as referring to the speaker’s time, either as present to it, or as past 
before it: 1) If by using the tenses of preterite consecution there would 
be a conflict with other grammatical rules, or with the laws of logical con- 
gruity or perspicuity (OBs. 1); 2) If the pe preterite predicate 
contains a present predicate by implication (OBs. 2. 8. 4. 5); 3) If the prin- 
cipal predicate is a preterite referring to the t¢me-period of the speaker, 
but preceding another action referring to the same time-period, according 
to tem. 43 (Oss. 6); 4) If the principal predicate is a perfect subjunctive 
(Oss. 7); 5) Rarély if the principal predicate is a hypothetical preterite 
(Ons. 8. 9); 6) If the clause in which the subjunctive stands is a Quum- 
clause followed by an apodosis with fum (Oss. 10); 7) If the clause in 
which the subjunctive stands is introduced by ut, guin, or equivalent rel- 
atives, describing the modality of the principal action (MopaL UT-cLAUSES). 
See Rem. 95. . oe 

In most of these instances it is optional, either to observe the law of con- 
secution, or to set it aside by the use of logical tenses, the usage of the 
language inclining more towards the former than towards the latter 

1 What was the reason that (why).-- 2 to be the first to know (namely the assassina- 
tion of Sex. Roscius).— 3 Independently : ‘ Quamobrem voluerit’ 2 why should he have 
wished, etc. (@. e. he could not have wished so if he had been innocent of the crime).— 
4 theirsympathy with the conspiracy.— 5 carefully.— ® to conceal.— ? every living being. 
— % approach (try) with money.— ® = id quod.— !° that it would not be acceptable to 
the Senate.— !! to staff, cram with gifts.— 12 serenni die = sexenni tempore, in six years 
time.— 15 interests.— 14 credil@ pecunia, all debts in money.— !5 to pay.— 16 maintain 
his position @. é@ within the intreachments),— !7 instead of possef. Independently : 
Pugnito, si sustinére non potes.-— 18 deducere cohortis, to place one’s self at the head of 
one’s cohorts.— 19 See p. 181, &. 226.— 2° eruptione pugndre, literally ‘to fight by means 
of aeortie’, i. e. to meet the enemy outside the entrenchments.— 2! in my desperate 
condition.— 22 to discover, to find out.-— 23 to let me know. 
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method (Oss. 2. 8.). But final clauses denoting purpose (final Ut-clauses), 
almost always are subject to the law of consecution, and thetr predicates (ex- 
cept in very"rare mstancés) do not ussume tenses of present consecution of 
dependent on preterites (see Obs. 5, A. 1; Oxs. 6); and in many other in- 
stances falling under thé above-mentioned heads, only the one, not the 
other system is admissible (sec the Observations). But the use of logical 
tenses is limited to the instances enumerated above, and to those men- 
tioned § 606 (Oss. 1-3). If a dependent subjunctive cannot be assigned 
to one of these exceptional instances, it must always follow the hw of 
consecution.’ For the tenses which must be used if a hypothetical period 
is made dependent on predicates requiring the subjunctive, see f. 96. 


Oss. 1. If the tenses of preterite consecution would be in conflict with other gram- 
matical rules, or would obscure the meaning of the anthor, or produce a logical incon- 
eruity (Rem. 94, No.1), the dependent subjunctive, if denoting past time, must be placed 
in the perfect ; the action being thus represented as past in regard to the author's time, 
and its tense as logical?, Such perfect subjunctives are most frequent in relative 
clauses, and in clauses introduced by quum and guamvia, and in all cases enumerated 
No, 2. 3.4, and 5 of Rem. 94 (in which logical tenses may always be used without any 
particular reason, but must be employed if one of the above-mentioned reasons coexist): 


(a) Relative clanses often require a predicate in the subjunctive if they are ~ preg- 
nant’, 4. é. if a subordinating conjunction is latent in them (Book VJ.). If such predi- 
cates according to particular grammatical rules absolutely require a perfect tense, the 
subjunctive must assume this tense, even if the law of consecution requires an imper- 
fect or pluperfect; or in other words : Thelaw of consecution must yi®ld to * prohibitory ? 
grammatical rules. Thus a clanse falling under the rule Rem. 69 (according to which a 
clanse containing an action whose merits and chmracter are designated by the principal 
predicate, muet take a predicate in the same tense as that of the principal predicate) 
must have its predicate in the perfect subjunctive if it is expressed in the form of a rela- 
tive clanse, and the principal predicate is in that tense. According to the law of conse- 
cution it would be in the @nperfect y but this law muat yield to the higher law of 2. 69: 
In M. Brnto magnum fit, Brute, dedecus geucri vestro, gui .. accusatiOnem factlilave- 
rif; M. Brutus was a great disgrace to your family, O Brutus, who (inasmuch as he) 
made * public accusing’ a regular business, Cic. Brut. 34, 130. (Expressed by guum: In 
Bruto...dedecus fuit, quum accusatidnem factifavit.)}3—Tubero paullo etiam (frit) 
durior, gué quidem in triumvirdtu yuvdicaverié vacationem augures non habére ; Tubero 
waseven alittle harder, who (inasmuch as he) declared in his triumvirship that the au- 
gure had no exemption (from judicial duties). Cic. Brut. 31, 11%. With quum: Tubero 
durus fuit... quum judicdvit). See Ex. 1. 2. 


1 Some grammarians have strangely misunderstood the subject of logical tenses by 
introductng such rules as these : 1) The perfect subjunctive is used in HIsToRIic (é. é pre- 
terite) consecution ‘whenever the sense requires that tense and mood’ (Publ, School Gramm. 
p. 406). [If the word * the sense’ is taken in the ‘ English sense ’, the ruleis decidedly false 5 
if taken in the * Latin sense’ the rule is useless, since itis just the question when the 
Latin linguistic intuition requires the perfect subjunctive.] 2) Whena clause subor- 
dinated to a historic [ = strictly preterite] tense contains a proposition generally true 
without reference to time, such a clause may stand (sic) in the present subjunctive : as 
Olim IGNORABATUR quam magnum vectigal 17 parsimonia (Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 407). [The 
author has overlooked the fact that his rnje is only true under cerfain circumstances 
(namely those enumerated R. 94), and hence we cannot wonder at the grammatical 
blunder (sié instead of esse) which he made in his example, by which he ruined a pas- 
sage in Cic. Par. 6. 3, 49. We may say that by the above-mentioned two rules almost the 
whole law of consecntion is set aside, or surrendered to the license of the writer.] 
— ? Examples of snch perfect subjunctives are not very numerous, since generally such 
‘conflicts > may be avoided by recasting the sentence. But they occur in the very best 
authors, and are far too frequent to pronounce them, as some grammariane do, as 
‘marks of negligent style’, or even to amend the text, as many editors have done, by 
substituting tenses of preterite consccution.— % The sentence, with quam, according to 
FR. 69 might have also taken the form dedecus erat quum factitdbat ; and hence the au- 
thor might have nsed factitdreé in connection with the relative qui, if he had used erat 
instead of fuéit. ‘hus the conflict with the law of consecution might have been avoided. 
But in this instance the peculiar force of this whole form would have been made irrecogs 
nizable, since the imperfect would have the appearance of a preterite by consecution, 
not of a tense denoting identity of action according to &. 79, See § 606, OBs. 3. 
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(5) In the same way the law of consecution must yield to the prohibitory rule 72. 58, 
acc ding to which predicates designating a time on the question ‘how long?’ catnot 
be placed in the imperfect: Nam hoc toto prelio quum hor& septima ad vesperum 
pugndmum sit aversum hostem vidére nemo potuil,; For in this whole battle, although 
the fight lasted from the seventh hour (@. e. early in the afternoon) till evening, nobody 
could see the back of any soldier in the ranks of the enemy. Cres. B. G. 1, 26. If the 
plupertfect pugndtum esxset had been used the clause would have been temporal denoting 
‘after,’ which would involve an abeurdity. By using the imperfect pugnarélur, the 
author would, moreover, have Jeft it in doubt, whether he meant that the fight was still 
going on at evening (according to the rule #. 59, OBs. 2). 


(c) Often the predicates of concegsive, causal, and temporal clanses, introduced by guam- 
vis, gquum., or equivalent relatives, must be placed in the perfect subjunctive contrary to 
the law of consccution 1) to show that the time of the clause is not meant to be the 
same time as that of the principal predicate; 2) to distinguish causal and concessive 
quum from temporal guum, the former always representing the ‘ cause’ asa ‘subjective 
reasoning’ of the author, which naturally transfers the ‘standpoint of time’ away from 
the principal predicate to the author’s own time, and to the moment of writing : Sepe 
enim (audire oratdres Atheniensts) qui potui, gquum puer in forum venerim, neque ibi 
unquam diutius quam questor abfuerim? For how could I often have heard the Athe 
nian orators, since (é. ¢. considering that) J came ‘to the fornm’ in my boyhood, and 
never was absent from there any longer than during my questorehip ? Cic. Or. 2, 9), 365. 
Here guum...venirem would represent the time of a@udire potui and of venirem as 
coincident (how could I hear them at the time when I came to the forum). Quum venissem 
would be a temporal clause with the meaning ‘after’ (how could I hear them after com- 
ing to the forum). ° Venerim at once removes every doubt by representing the time of 
the ‘coming’ as past in regard to the speaker's time, and the clause as causal. The same 
applies to ‘ abfuerim.’— Hic ille natus, quamvis patrem numquam viderit, tamen in pa- 
terne culpe# similitudinem deductus est; Being a son of that man, he was led into 
(inherited) something like the paternal weakness, although he never saw his father, Cic. 
Rab. Post. 2,4.  Vidisset ould confine the action of ‘seeing his father’ to the time 
before ‘he was led’, while the author meant that he never at any time saw his father, 
which could not be properly expressed otherwise than by representing the time of ‘ vé- 
dére° ax paet in regard to the author's time, é. e. by placing it in the perfect — Ab eOdem 
homine severitas censoria subldia@ est, guum tu interim verbo numquam significdris sen- 
tentiam tuam ; By the same man the rigor of the censorian oftice was abolished, while 
(although, and yet) you at the time never with a word intimated your views. Cic. Pis. 4, 9. 
The predicate of the clause gquum... significadris, if placed in the imperfect subjunctive 
(or perfect indicative), would, according to &. 60, OBs. 2, represent the clause as a time- 
clause, while it is meant to be a concessive clause with the force of an adversative 
proposition (p. 656). Hence the time of '‘ significdris’ had to be referred to the speaker's 
time by means of the perfect subjunctive. Logical tenses of this kind are quite fre- 
quent in clauses dependent on hypothetical preterites (OBs. 8). See Ex. 3. 4. e must, 
however, not infer that, for inetance, concessive clauses, introduced by qguwm, always 
take logical tenses. This is only the case if the sense of the passage would thereby be 
affected. Tenses by consecution are alwys used in clauses of this kind, if the author 
does not mean to refer the action to his own time, or to represent it as his own reflection, 
but as that of the snbject at the time spoken of, as : Eos (captIvos) sendtus non cen- 
suit redimendos, guum id parva pecunia fiert posset ; The Senate was not of the opinion 
that these prisoners should be redeemed, although it could be done at a small expense. 
Cic. Off. 3, 32,115. This Quum-clause is conceived as subobliqne, being stated ‘out of 
the soul’ of the Senate. By changing posse¢ into potuerit, the act would he represented 
as the author’s own reflection (the predicate requiring a perfect indicative with etsi or 
quamquam), which would destroy the point of the clause. 


(ad) In general, logical tenses must be used if the principal predicate contains no time 
to which the time of the dependent subjunctive could be attached without impairing 
logical correctness, ag: Cn. Flavius ante decemviros non /fuit, quippe qui sedilis curd- 
lis fuerit. qui magistratus multis annis post decemviros institfitus est; Cn. Flavius did 
not live betore the time of the decemvirs, since he was a curule edile, which office was 
established many years after the decemvirs. Cic. Att. 6,1,8. uisseé would place Fla- 
vius’s edileship before the decemvirs ; esxe¢ would seem to denote an action lasting at 
some time mentioned before, while Flavius’s edileship was meant to be designated as au 
uncertain time-point of a pust period, i. e. of a period past ‘ at the author’s time’. 


Oss. 2. Logical tenses may (or must) be nsed if the governing preterite predicate contains 
a present predicate by implication (R. 94, No. 2). This is the case (a) if the governin 
predicate is understood to hold good also at the speaker's time (é. e. at the Moment o 
speaking), a8 gu@sivi, I have asked (and still am expecting an answer) ; judicadvil, he 
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judged (and still, judges, é. e. is of opinion) : fuit, it was and fs still; vidimus, we saw 
(ond still see): (4) if the governing preterite is introduced, not for its quality as a past 
action. but for the consequences resulting from if which are represented as present at the 
speaker's time, as audas/i, von have heard (and hence kvow), scripsit, he wrote (and 
still is of opinion) ; vend, I have come, and herce ‘am present’; cognévi, I learned (and 
hence * know’); (¢c) it a preterite is represented as having always or never held yood 
and as holding or not holding now, as numguam auiitdri, 1 have never doubted (nor do 
I doubt now) ; semper credidéerunt, they always believed (and are believing nov). 


Subjunctives dependent on such predicates are treated in the following manner ! 

(a) If the action of the subjunctive is represented as present to the speaker, it may be 
either expressed as a logical tense in the present, or as a tense by preterite consecution in 
the imperfect (except in the instance mentioned Oss, 5), ag: (PRESENTS) Quod genns 
hoc militum sié judicdvit Bibulus (qm. noluerit etc.). What kind of soldiers this ts 
Bibulus judged (when he refused etc.), Cic. Fam. 15, 1, 5 (He jndged ‘hen, and would 
judge now if asked).— Vidienus cum quantaé cerimonia non vestros solum coldtis deos, 
sed etiam externos accipiadtis ; We have seen (und see now) with what solemnity you 
worship not only yonr own gods but also admié foreign deities. Liv. 29,18. Sce Ex. 
5-9.— (IMPERPECTs :) Mihi seanpst hoc loco doctrInam qnandam juventiti, qui essent 
optimates ; [have treated (and am still considerine) in the interest of our young men 
the question ‘ who delong to (who constitute the class of) the optimates ’. Cic. Sest. 59, 
119. See Ex. 10-13.— Sometimes both methods are combined in the same sentence: Non 
ego igndrus quid responstirus facturusve esses quesivi, quippe quum pre te feras temptire 
te magis quam consulere senatum; I asked that question (and still am waiting for an an- 
swer), not because J did not (and do not) know what your answer or action would be, see- 
ing that (since) you openly show that you are rather trying (making an experiment with) 
than consulting the Senate. Liv. 28, 45. Here factiirus esses refers to the thoughts of the 
speaker in the (past) moment of actually asking the question, anf pr@ te seras to a 
state present and lasting in the moment of speaking. 

(0) If the action contained in the subjunctive is coincident aith the governing preterite, 
the subjunctive dependent on it is placed cither in the imperyect or in the perfect. The 
IMPERFECT is used if. by changing the governing preterite into an actual present, the sub. 
.junctive would be @ PRESENT. But the PERFECT must be used, if by thus changing the 
hee i predicate, the dependent subjunctive would bé @ PRETERITE, as: Num quis quod 

onus vir esset (not sit or fuerit) gratias dis egit unquam ? Did evera man thank the gods 
Sor being agood man ? Cic. N. D. 3,36, 87. (Changed into a present: ‘ Nemo gratias dis 
agit quod vir bonus sit’ , hence: egit quod esset). But : Quis unquam d@udi/@ri¢t quin in re- 
publica nostra primas cloquentia tenvervit semper ? Who ever douvbfed (and who docs now 
doubt) that cloquence always has held the mo-t prominent place in our country ? Cic. Or. 
40,141. (Changed into a present: Nemo duditat quin tenuerit ; hence tenuerit cannot be 
changed into fenéret).--Hiec pugna indicio fui (et nunc és¢) quos milites gesserint? animos ; 
This battle furnished (and now furnishes) a proof of the courage with which the soldiers 
behaved. Liv. 7,23. (Changed into a present: Indicio est, quos animos gesserin(/). By 
the imperfect gervereni the fact would be represented 4s appearing so fo those present 
at the battle, which the author did not mean.—Sometimes of two very similar sentences 
the one, according to the above-mentioned rule requires the subjunctive in the imperfect, 
and the other in the perfrct. as: Peritus nostri juris nemo unquam qui hanc civit&tem re- 
tinére vellet, in aliam se civitatem dicdvit ; No person versed in our law, if desirous 
to retain the right of citizenship in this city, ever has accepted the citizenship of an- 
other. Cic. Balh, 12. 30. (Changed into a present : Nemo qui retindre velit, se dicat ; 
hence: vellet, not volverit); but: Me dicentem qui audierit nemo unqnam tam eui de- 
spiciens fuit quin sperdreé eOdem modo ge posse dicere ; Nobody who has heard me speak- 
ing ever underrated himself so as not to hope that he might speak as well. Cic. Or. 2, 
89, 361. [Changed into a present: Nemo, qui me dicentem audierit (audivit oes 
to p. 300, 2. 43) tam eni despiciens es¢ quin speret etc. Hence : audierit, not audiret ; an 
sneraret. not sperarerif]. Wecannot but admire the remarkable tact with which the clas- 
gical anthors, althouch not guided by any grammatical rules, almost invariably used 
the proper tenses in relations whore so delicate distinctions must be made. Onr 
modern Latinists, even the beat (as Murétns, Erasmus, Ernesti, Wyttenbach) reaueuly 
Offend against this rule. Several conventional phtases, properly falling under the rule 
mentioned above, always require an imperfect. Here belongs the frequent formula 
* (Stepe) audicé (or audigbam, andItum est) quum diceret ; I have often heard him say. 
See p. 326, Oss. 3. 4.— Ex. 14-16. 
1 Predicates of this kind must be distinguished from the expressions mentioned R. 
42, implying an uninterrupted duration of a state. Such predicates are always in the 
present.— 2 Madvig (in Thacher’s translation p. 342) considers gesseriné an ‘ inaccurate’ 
expression. 
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(c) If the action designated by the snbjunctive is represented as anferior to the gov- 
erning pretcrite (implicating a present), Ihe tense of the subjunctive is always treated 
as logical (t.e. tne subjunctiveis placed iu the PERFECT), ulrlesa the time before which 
the auction occurred is expressly added: Accepisfi quibus rebus adductus quamque causam 
defenderim; You have heard (and hence ‘you Know’) from what motives J defended 
each case. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 21 (uot desendissem, although the ‘defendere’ is anterior to 
‘ac@episti’?).— Ratio ab accnsatGre veddila non est quam ob causam patrem filius occide- 
rit; There has been n0 reason a l+ged by the accuser why the son should have killed his 
father. Cic. Rosc. Am. 22, 61 (occidéisset Would be faulty from two reasons; first accord- 
ing tothe present rule, and eecondly according to § 606,OBs. 3.4). But: Acta quie eésent usque 
a. da. VIL. Kal. Jun , cognovi ex tuis litreris ; Zhave learned from your Jetter all the trans- 
actions (what was (ransucted, or what had béén transacted) before (up to) the 25th of 
May. Cic. Att. 3, 10,1 (the pluperfect acta essent being necessary, since the action is rep- 
resented to have occurred defore anexpressly added time anterior to the governing pred- 
icate). Hence a perfect subjunctive used according to this rule must be changed into 
a pluperfect if atime before which the action occurred is added: Ceesar ad me scripsit, 
gratissimum sibi esse quod quiérim ; Cesar has written to me that he is very much grati- 
tied by my having kept quiet so far. Cic. Att, 8, 11,5. But by adding ‘ usgue ad’ witha 
designation of a past time-point, guiérim must be changed into guiessem. If, however, 
the governing preterite ix a purely historical tense, ench subjunctives always require a 
plnperfect, ag: Quum res in summa exspectatione esset, audivimus que Corfinli acta 
essent (not sint). Cic, ad. Pompéjum (in Att. 8, 11 D. 3); since audivimus belonvs to a 
narrative in which the author: relates what formerly had happened ona certain day (I 
heard on that day = avdie+dmus).— Frequently these dependent subjunctivesr are of the 
game nature as their governing predicates, reaching in their results the time of the speaker 
(as Ex. 17-19). But the use of the perfect subjunctive is not limited to this case, as in 
the firet two of the above mentioned examples, and in Ex, 20. 


Oss. 3. Governing preterites of this kind (OBs. 2) are not always equivalent to English 
present-perfects, nor can the lovical tenses, either allowed or required with these pre- 
terites, be considered as a proof that the Latin perfect has the double nature of an his- 
torical preterite and an Envlish present-perfect. The latter always inciudes the idea of 
a present, while in Latin the idea of a present tense belongs not to the perfect tense ag 
such, but to the connection which it has in every given instance. This connection with 
the idea of a present (which must always be separately understood) is not peculiar to 
the persect alone, but may even oceur with an imperfect, and no pe marian has yet gone 
80 far as to invent an impersect-present tense for the purpose of explaining such combi- 
nations, as: Que fuerit hesterno die Cn. Pompéji gravitas in dicendo. perspicud admira- 
tidue (vestra) declarari videbadtur (understand : ef nunc vidétur declardtum esse) ; What 
force yesterday Pompey’s speech had, seemed to be declared (and ‘ seems to have been de- 
clured’) by the evident admiration (with which you listened to him). Cic. Balb. 1, 2. 
Here the imperfect videba/ur evidently contains a present by implication, but it has not 
even a similarity with an Enclish present-perfect.* Thus perfects which do not corre- 
spond to Enelish present perfects often unquestionably belong to those preterites which, - 
according to OBs, 2, may require or admit logical tenses, as : Questus es plures te testIs 
habére de Voltinia quam quot in ¢@ tribu puncta évleris; You complained (then and 
there, and s0 you do now) of having more witnesses from the Voltinian tribe than you 
had carried votes there. Cic. Planc. 22, 54.— Tune id reritus es ne ego, iracundiaé aliqua 
adductus, pueros ad te sine litteris miserim? Did you indeed fear (not: * Hare you 
feared’, but "Did you fear then, and do you, perhaps, fear now >”) that I may have sent 
messengers to you without any Ictters ? Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 1, (‘ miséssem’ would be against 
the rule in Oss. 2, c).—Id quante saliti fverit universe Grecie, bello cognitum est 
Persico; How important this was for the welfare of the whole of Greece, was seen (and 
is now seen) in the Persian war. Nep. Them. 2,4. [Both esse¢ and fuésset would be wrong; 
the fact must be viewed from the standpoint of the speaker’s time.] ‘Thur judicdvit (in 
Oss. 2, a), ‘indicio fuit’ (OBS. 2, 0); reperti sunt (OBs. 5, B), and many of the perfects 
in the examples to 2. 95, cannot be taken for equivalents of English present perfects, 

Ons. 4. The preterites mentioned Oss. 2, must not be confounded, as our graminarians 
generally do, with the presents of the periphrastic conjugation with passive participles. 
These denote & PRESENT STATE, the action of the verb ifs¢/f being represented as axtate 


* Madvig (p. 342, Thacher) considers the perfect fuerit as another ‘inaccuracy °,assum- 
ing that Cicero, when he said (or rather wrofe) fuerit, meant to close the sentence by 
*memorid tenélis’, but forgot when, after a few worde, he arrived at that point, that he 
had said ‘fuerté’. The learned grammarian, however, does not say, why not with ‘ vide- 
bdtur’ a present tense might be as correctly understood, as with any other preterite 
predicate. Cicero, at least, must have thought so, or he would have corrected‘ the blunder’, 
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(p. 127). and hence are real presents, not corresponding to English present-perfects, but to 
English nr sen(s. Therefore they require the tenses of presené consecution : Nos a pa- 
trid procal, Ituliaique relegali sumus, ubi senescimus in exsitio ; We are banished (are tiving 
in exile) far from our country, and from Italy, in a place where we may grow old inexile 
(or ‘80 that we are growing old). Liv. 25,6. Whenever on a passive of this form sub- 
junctives of pretervile consecution are dependent, they will, on closer examination, be 
found to be perfects, as : Homines sunt hac lege generdti qui tuerentur terram; Man has 
been created with the purpose fo inhalit the earth. Cic. Rep. 6, 15. See Ex. 21. 22. 


Oss. 5. Exceptions to Oss. 2, 


A. Inthe following instances the subjunctives dependent on the kind of preterites 
mentioned Oss. 2, must be placed in tenses of PRETERITE CONSECUTION : 

1. If the dependent subjunctive is the predicate of @ FINAL CLAUSE, denoting PURPOSE, 
and introduced by ut, ne, quo, or by equivalent relatives (see Rem. 88). the predicate is 
almost always in the IMPERFECT if the governing predicate is a preterite, even if a 
present iz contained in it by implication, The obvious reason of this rule is, that a 
purpose connected with an action, mnst begin before or with the act itself, and not at 
the ‘present time’ which is understood ; as: Quum Alco apud hostem maneserit, ego, ne 
ignora élis esse aliquas pacis conditidues, ad vox veni ; Since Alco has remainéd in the 
enemy’s camp, J have come to you lest you be ignorant of the fact that there are some 
conditions of peace, Liv. 21,138. The clause ‘quum...manserit’ has a logical tense, 
while the final clause ‘ne zgnorarelis’ must have an imperfect predicate according to the 
law of preterite consecution.—- Quesi/a virtus est, non que (i. e. ut ea) relinqueret nati- 
ram, sed que tuerétur ; Virtue has been acquired (by us), not that it should relinquish 
nature. but fo preserve it. Cic. Fin. 4. 15,41.— Noctem unam ad consultandum sumpsi, qua 
(=ul ed, or per eam) vor certidres periculi instautis facerem; 1 have taken one night tor 
deliberation in order to inform you during it of the danger that threatens you. Liv. 24, 38. 
— See Ex. 23. 24.— Very rarely, in final clauses, a present is used if dependent on preter- 
ites of this description, as : Dedi mercatori tabellas qui ad illum deferat. Plaut Mil. 2, 
1,53.—Quid vultis amplius? etiamne ad subsellia cum ferro atque telis venristis ut hic aut 
jugulétis aut condemnélis Sex. Roscium? What more do you wirh? Huve you come 
even to the court with sword and weapon fo slay Roscius here. or see him condemned ? 
Cic. Rose. Am. 11,32. Probably the author meant by the use of the present tense strongly 
to emphasize the wicked purpose of the accusers as a lasting and present one. 

2. Epistolary iinperfects, althouch they virtually are presents, always require the pre- 
terite consecution: Non dulitabamus quin tu jam Brandusium pervenisses, nobisque 
iter illud omnfino interclisum vidcbdmus, neque minus nos esse captos quam qui Corfl- 
nii fuissent. Cic. Att. 8, 11 D, 4. 

8. Both methods of consecution are used, but with prefertfe consecntion prevailing: 

1, With perfects, according to §572, p. 305, as: Alius accépié fastididze, tamquam qui 
dicat etc.; Another receives (bencfits) fastidiously, as if he said etc. Sen. Ben. 2, 24.— 
For Ex. of preterite consecution see p. 305. 

2. With ‘tnventi (reperti) sunt qui'=—‘There are persons who’; tu solus inventus es 
qui, ‘you are the only one who’. With these expressions the dependent subjunc- 
tive (see p. 551 foll.) may be in the present, or perfect, but is move usually in the 
imperfect. Whenever these expressions have a strictly preterife force (no present being 
understood), either the impertect or perfect is used, but more usually the former : Sex. 
Titio damnato qui istam (imaginem) habére audére¢ (or ausus sit) envenius est nemo; 
There was nobody after Sex. Titus’s condemnation, who dared to have this image in his 
possexsion. Cic. Rab. Perd. 9, 25.— Pauci reperté sunt qui nullis premiis propositis vitam 
enam hostinm telis objecerint (or objicerent) ; There have been (are) few who, without the 
promise of rewards, expose their lives to the weapons of the enemy. Cic. Balb. 10, 26. 
— Pompéjus unus inventus est quem socii in urbfs suas cum exercitu venisse gavdeant ; 
Pompey és the only one whose coming to the cities of our allies with an armed force, is 
(still) remembered with joy by these. Cic. Leg. M. 23. [The present gaudeant is necessary 
here, because gaudérent or gravisi sint may be taken as referring to the time of the com- 
ing.]— Inventus est scriba quidam Cn. Flavius qui fastos populo proposuerit (or propone- 
ret); There was a certain clerk, Cn. Flavius, who exposed the (secrets of the) calendar 
to the people. Cic. Mur. 11, 25. See Ex. 25-28. 


Oss. 6. If subjunctives are dependent on those perfects with indefinite subjects which 
represent an action as preceding another action, while both belong to the speaker’s time 
(p. 300, 2. 43), they always take lenses of pee consecution, Even final clauses attached to 
such perfects, have their predicates in the present subjunctive - Ubi quis ex principibus in 
concilio dixié se ducem fore, qui sequi velin/ profiteantur, consurgunt ei qui et causam pro- 
bant et hominem ; Whenever anyone declares in council that he is going to be the leader 
of an expedition, and requests those, who wish to follow him, to enroll their names, al 
those arise who approve of both the cause and the man, Ces, B. G. 6, 23.— Quum misimus 
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qui afferat agnum quem immolémus, num is mihi agnus affertur qui etc.? When we 
send (have sent) somebody for a lamb to sacrifice it, will a lamb be brought which etc.? 
Cic. Div. 2, 17.— Quis est tam cupidus in cognoscenda rerum natira ut, si el contemplanti 
res dignissimas subito sé allétum periculum patria, cui subventre possét (not posset), non 
ille omnia relinguat atque adjicial? Cic. Off. 1, 43, 154.—If such perfects take the form 
of an ablalive absolute. the clauses dependent on them, likewise take tenses of present 
consecution, forming thus an exception to the rule 2. 92, as: Qui plurimoe ex his inter- 
fecérunt, redatis in publicum cornibus, que sind testimonio, magnam ferunt laudem ; 
They are greatly praised after giving (when they give) the horns to the community, so as 
to serve as evidence. Cs. B, G. 6, 28. See Ex. 43. 


Oss. 7%. Subjunctives dependent.on a perfect subjunctive (R. 94, No. 3), alwgys assume 
logical tenses (of present consecution) if the perfect subjunctive has a potential present 
force according to 72. 79, OBs. 2, ax: Vix ullfus gentis hominem inveneris cujus felicita- 
tem fortiine Metelli compares ; You will hardly tind a man in any nation ( = hardly a 
man can be found etc.), whose happiness you could compare with Metellus’s fortune, 
Vell. 1, 11.— Utrum poéte Stoicos depravadrint an Stoici po&tis dederint auctoritatem 
non facile dixerim ; 1 would not like to say (it is difficult to decide) whether the poets 
spoiled the Stoics, or whether the Stoics influenced the pocts. Cic. N. D. 3, 33, 91.— But 
when the governing subjunctive perfect has the force of a preterite (except, of course, if 
it implice a present according to OBs. 2), the tense of the dependent subjunctive, accord- - 
ing to the general rules, shoald be determined by pretevite conrecution, which, indeed 
is frequently the case. as: Querendum est num tanta egestas eum oppresserit ut sacra- 
rium suum epolidret, ut deos patrioa venderet ; We should examine whether he was in 
such straights that he should have robbed his sanctuary and shou'd have sold the gods of 
his fathers, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 6.— But often such subjunctives are, likewise, placed in the 
perfect subjunctive,thus agreeing with their governing predicate in tense BY ATTRACTION, 
as: Restat ut hoc dubitémus. uter potins Sex. Rosicum occiderit, is ad quem morte ejus 
divitie veneriné, antis ad quem mendicitas ; It remains for us to consider which of 
the two more probably kitted Sex. Roscius, he to whom wealth came by his death, or 
he to whom beggary (came). Cic. Rosc. Am. 31, 88. Sometimes (Ex. 33) such subjune- 
tives are placed in the present, if represented as present tu the speaker.— Ex. 29-33. 


Ors. 8. Hypothetical imperfect subjunctives are logically Fh (diceret si viveret = 
nune diceret si nunc viveret) ; and hypothetical pluperfect subjunctives are lozical perfects 
or imperfects (dixisset = dictitrus furt or erat). Hence it should seem that subjunctives 
dependent on preterite hypotheticals, according to the principle explained in Ops. 2, 
ought to admit of logical tenses (in the present and perfect). But this is generally not 
the case. Subjunctives dependent on preterite hypotheticals take the tenses of preterite con- 
secution. In order to know whether an étmperfect or a DueBe ate must be chosen, we 
must conceive the hypothetical imperfect or pluperfect changed into a perfect or imper- 
Sect indicative, and give to the dependent subjunctives in the hypothetical period the 
same tenses as they would take in ¢his connection ; but so that for a present or perfect 
indicative, which the clause inay take outside the hypothetical framework, an imperfect 
rubjunctive must always be substituted, as ; Si solos eos diceres miseros quibus mori- 
endum esset, neminem tu quidem edrum, qui viverent, excipercs ; If you would call un- 
happy those only who muet die, you would except none of those that are living. Cic. 
Tusc 1,5. [CHaneeD according to rule : Dixisti mireros eos quibus moriendum ee ; 
excenisté cos qui vivunt ; hence : moriendum esset, viverent].—- Qui fieri potuit nisi homi- 
nes ea que ratiOne invenissent, eloquentid persuadére potuissent ? How could this be the 
case if men had not been able to make plausible by their eloquence what they have devised 
by their reason? Cic. Inv. 1,2. [CHANeEp: Homines persnadére poterant qne ratiOne 
invenerant (this pa is reqnired according to p. 380, Oss. 4 and 5); hence: inve- 
nissent.J}— Ego si me non improbissime Dolabella tractasset, dudt/assem fortasse utrum 
remissior essem, an summo jure contenderem, {ff Dolabella had not treated me most out- 
rageously, I would, perhaps, have doubted whether fo restrain myself, or to engage in @ 
slrife to the full extent of my right. Cic. Att. 16. 15,1. [Dubit&bam nutrum conlenderem, 
according to R. 85, Ons. 8, ¢.]— If the hypothetical Ada ona are expressed by presents 
(with the force of hypothetical imperfects ; see B. VI.), the consecution must be present; Si 
forte guererétur que esse ars imperatoris, constituendum pu/drem quis esset Imperator ; 
... 8i grammaticus, si poéta guerdalur, possim similiter explicare quid eOrum quisque 
profitedtur. Cic. Or. 1, 48, 210-212. See Ex, 34-89. 


Oss. 9. The rule Oss. 8 is often set aside for the reasons mentioned Oss. 1. Clanses 
with guum ( = seeing that, or since) if the predicate were placed in the imperfect sub- 
junctive would frequently be mistaken for hypothetical clanses (quam being often = sé 
in hypothetical period=) ; and hence euch clanses regularly lave predicates with present 
consecution : Tu istud nisi fingerces, sic ageres ? priesertim guum alicndrum pericula de- 
fendere acerrime soleas, tuum negligeres ? Would you proceed thus if it were not a ficti- 
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tious case ?.Considering that you will, with the greatest enersy, d-fend strangers under 
a cloud. would you neglect your own affairs (i. e. nist fingeres) ? Cic. Brut. 80. 278. See 
Ex. 40-42.— In Ex. 42 (Sall. Cat. 7), fuderit and ceperiét are used in lieu of fudisset, be- 
cause else it would seem as if they were the predicates of a hypothetical principal sen- 
tence belonging to ni (which immediately follows). This would appear like a grotesque 
absurdity.— Aside from these instances in which logical tenses are required by the rule 
Oss. 1, the present consecution in clauses dependent on hypothetical preterites is ex- 
tremely rare, as: Creeceret mihi ex co ipso fiducia quod possié (instead of posset) in homi- 
nis untus virtfite tantum momenti esse: My confidence would increase by the very fact 
that so much can depend on one man’s ability. Liv. 28. 43.— Qua distinctidne sub- 
lata, quam hadbéret in Cotta... notam que falsa esse non posstt! ? If this distinction were 
set aside,what mark would he have in Cotta which might not he false? Cic. Acad. 2, 2h. 

te For the treatment of hypothetical periods in regard to the tenses of their predi- 
cates, if the period is made dependent on other sentences, see Rem. 96. 


Oss. 10, If a Quum-clause is followed by an apodosis with tum, the predicate, of the 
Quum-clauee. if in the subjunctive according to the rules p. 657%, may in certain circum- 
gtances axsume a /ogical tense. If the Quum-clauge ix a mere temporal clause, the adverb 
tum introducing the apodosis being redundant (being merely used for the eake of em- 
phasis = tum qvum), the mods are subject to the Taw of consecution, being etrictly 
treated according to the rules of temporal clauses, as: Qui guzm Catillnz breviter 7e- 
spondissent..., tum ille subito, scelere demens, quanta conscientize vis esset ostendit ; 
When (after) these had briefly answered Catiline’s question, (¢hen) the latter. blinded by” 
criminal passion, suddenly showed the power of conscience. Cic. Cat. 3, 5, 11.— Gener- 
ally, however, the connection guum-tum is a * pregnant’ grammatical form, combining 
the idea of a temporal clause with a merely logical idea, and representing both proposi- 
tions as the exponents of the same thought. Such clanses have the force 1) of a tempo- 
ral clause, and 2) of propositions co-ordinated by ‘non solum. . .sed etiam * (ut...ita), and 
the author is at liberty to treat the subjunctive of the clause either according to the 
rules of the former (é. e. to apply the law of consecution), or according to the rules of 
the latter (é. e. to apply logical tenses as in al co-ordinate propositions; as: 1) Sex. 
Roscius guum omni tempore nobilitatis fautor fvisset, tum hoc tumultu proximo preter 
cetcros in e& vicinitate eam partem causamque defendit que etc. ; As (while) Sex. Ros- 
cius had favored at all time the cause of the nobility, so he sided in the last civil war, 
more than any one in that neighburhood. with that party and cause which etc. Cic. 
Rosc. Am. 6.— 2) Itaque guum eum antea tui similem in dicendo viderim, tum vero, 
nunc a doctissimo viro instructum, multo cidébam similidrem ; Therefore, while I had 
always (literally : ‘before’, in reference to the time of the apodosis) noticed him to be 
similar to you in his way of speaki:g, I particularly noticed that he had become far 
more similar to you now that he had been under the instruction of one of the most able 
teachers. Cic. Brut. 71, 249.— 3) Dicimus C. Verrem guum multa in deos hominesque 
nefarie fecerit, tum preterea quadringenties sestertium ex Sicilia contra leges abstultese ; 
We assert that. while C. Verres (in general) made himself guilty of many crimes against 

ods and men, he moreover illegally abstracted 40 millions of sesterces from Sicily. Cic. 

err. 1, 18, 56.— In the first example fwissed is treated according to the rules of tempo- 
ral clauses, since the anthor meant to represent the time of the apodosis as following a 
former period in the life of Roscius, the action expressed by ‘ defendit’ belonging to 
the latter, but not to the former period. But /fuerit, as a logical tense, might have been 
substituted for feisset.— In the second example, the author, from the same reason, might 
have nxed ‘ vidissem’, as a tense by coneecution, in place of ‘ viderim’, since the ‘ sémi- 
lem vidére’ and ‘ similidrem vid@re’, likewise, mark two successive periods; but he has 
used a logical tense, since the ‘ vidére’ is common to both periods, and the priority of the 
former is sufficiently marked by antea.— In the third example, however, the logical 
tense ‘fecerit’ could not have been replaced by ‘ fecisset’, since the robbing of the 
money, and the other ‘godless acts’ did not belong to different periods, which is ex- 
pressly intimated by ‘praterea’. Faceret might have heen-used, according to the law 
of consecution, but the author preferred to nse the logical tense fecerit, marking the 
actions rather as logically, than as temporally connected — sh et an the imperfect 
subjunctive in Quum-clanses of this kind must be considered as a logical lense. ‘This is 
the case if it has the same function as an imperfect indicative, in which instance, of course, 
a perfect anbjunctive is not admissible, as: Crassus guum peracitus esset ad excogitan- 
dum, tum verbis erat mirabiliter aptus ; While Crasens was most ingenions in the con- 
ception of thoughts, he was remarkably able in expressing them. Cic. Brut. 89, 145. 


1. Magna (svit) culpa Pelopis?, qui? non ervdierit filium, nec docverit quatenusé esset — 


1 The reading posseé is less supported than possit,— 2 the guilt of Pelops was etc.— 
3 since, in as much as.— 4 ‘ how far everything must be attended to’ i. ¢. the bounda 


ties (or limits) of moral actions. 
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quidque curandam. Cic. Tnee. 1, 44, 107.-— 2. Caninins fuit mirifica vigilantia, qui suo 
toto consulatu somnum non viderit!, Ib. Fam. 7, 30. 1.-- 3. Quid e7a/ quod? me perseqne- 
rentur in castra, quum? ego iter ita fecerim4 ut me omnium civititum inagistratus (in 
itinere) conventrent5, Ib, 3, 8,4.— 4. Hoc quum® revéra ita si/7, et qunm semper ita 
hebitum observatum@ue sit, tribdni plebis caput® posuérunt® hoc?!®, Ib, 3, 23, 8.—5. Non ca 
sunt commissa! quee sine ptaculis ingentibus!2 expidri!3 possint. Liv. 28, 27.— 6. Qualis 
viros crefre vos consules deceai'4, satis est dictum, Ib. 24, 8.— 7. Accepisti!s qui meus 
in republicd si¢ status!®. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 21.—8. Multis belli casibus!? @idicit quando pug- 
nandum}8, quando abstinendum pugné si¢. Liv. 44, 36.— 9. Membris utimur prius quam 
didicimus cujus ea utilitatis!® caust habedmus. Cic. Fin. 3, 20.— 10. Me mere fortfinre?® 
ne nimis peniléred?), tud virttite?? perfectum est?3. Ib. Fam. 1, 7, 8.— 11. Axrposui fere 
vobis, in utrGque genere causdrum?4 quie?5 sequi so/érem. Ib. Or. 2, 84, 280.— 12. Sunt 
apud Platonem scripéa divinitus?*, qnales?7 in republicd principes essen?, talls reliquos 
solére esse civis. Ib.Fam. 1, 9, 12.— 13. Vos adepti estis?® ne quem civem tlimerétis?®. 
Ib.- Mil. 13.— 14. Nec vero Pompéjus urbem rediqguil®® quod eam tnéri3! non possel$?, 
nec Italiam quod e& pellerétur. ib. Att. 8, 11, 2.— 15. Nuinquam mihi defuttiiram$3 ora- 
tidnem 4 credidi, non quo®® verba umquam potius quam res?® exercuerim3’, sed etc. 
Liv. 28, 27.— 16. A Balbo animadvertisti quam multa dicta sint. Cic. N. D. 3,1, 4.— 
17. Seepe et multum cogi/dvi, bonIne an mah plus atfudevi(3® homiuibus eloquentie 
studium. Ib. Inv. 1, 1.— 18. Nunc, quoniam quibus rebus adductus®? ad causam acces- 
serim*® demonstravi, dicendum est de contentiine*! nostra. Ib. Div. Cas. 3.— 19, Credo 
evo Vos audisse quemadmodum presidia Romana ab Siculis ctrcumventat? et oppressa 
sint43 per hos dies. Liv. 24, 38.— 20. Initium quod#4 huic cum matre fuerit audisiis. 
Cic. Clu. 6, 17.— 21. Nulla est gens ex qua nobis inferdictum sit ut ne quem asciscere (fo 
receive) civem (as @ citizen) poxsimus. Ib. Balb. 13, 30.— 22. kx plordtum est4® omnibus 
quo loco*® causa tna sit. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 63.— 23. Ad eamne rem vos (judices) delecté 
estis wt eos condemnarétis quos sicarii#? jugulare4® non potuissent? Ib. Rosc. Am. 52.— 
24. Iccirco in hance urbem venioté ut hujus urbis jura corrumperes, domesticaque4* im- 
manitite nostre civitatis humanitatem inguindres®* ? lb. Dej. 12, 32.-—25. In omnibus se- 
culis pauciGres viri reperti sunt qui suas cupiditates quam qui hostium copias vincerent. 
Ib. Fam. 15, 4. 15.-- 26. Inventi sunt multi qui non modo pecuniam, eed vitam etiam pro 
patria profundere®! parati essent. Ib. Off. 1, 24.— 27. Solus fu inventus es cui non eatis 
Juerit corrigere®? testamenta vivorum nisi etiam rescinderes5’ mortuorum, Ib. Verr. 
2,1. 43.—- 28. Ecquis est inventus postea preetor qui idem illud ediceretS4 ? Ib. ib.— 
29. Neque in quadrigis5> eum secundum numeraverim®® aut tertium qui vix e carceri- 
bus5? exiert¢é quum palmam53 jam primus acceperit. Ib. Brut. 47, 173.— 30. Ne ingenio 
quidem qui prestiterit facile dixerim C. Pisoni. Ib. Brut. 78, 272.— 31. Id ita fuit 
notum omnibus ut nemo tam rnsticus5® homo Romam veneri(® quin sctret jura®! om- 


1 Caninius was elected consul in place of his predecessor a few hours before the con- 
sular term closed.-- 2? what was the reason that.— 3 since, considering that.— * facerem 
or fecixsem. would represent the clause as temporal.—® addressed me.— ® since.— 7 exsel, 
and observdtum esset would make the clause dependent on the time of posvérunt, repre- 
senting it as quasi-suboblique, and as conceived by the tribunes.— ® paragraph.— ® to 
introduce.— ?® the following.—!! not such crimes have been committed. — !2 without a 
formidable (exemplary) reparation.— 13 to expiate.— 14 it behooves.— 15 you have heard. 
— 16 position.— }7 by many cases of war. 7. é. by a great experience in war.— 38 it is ad- 
visable to fight.—!9 the purpose for which we have them (according to Rem. 85, One. 8, 5). 
—29 fate,—2! penifet me, Iam dissatisfied. —2? either ‘ your kindness,’ or ‘ your energy’. 
— *3 change actively : has caused it = is the cause.— 24 in both descriptions of (legal) 
actions.— 25the principles which.— 26 Plato wrote (has written) the golden words.— 
27 falis quales, of the same quality as.— 2° yon have obtained it, 7. e. you uve ina situa- 
tion.— 29 yon need not be alraid.— 5° has left (being still absent).— 3! hold (against Ce- 
sar), —3?2 The imp. subj. posset represents the action as coincident with the preterite red7- 
quit, and not with the present contained in it by implication.—-85 to fail.—** language,— 
38 = non quod.— 36 facts.— 87 I have practised, 4. e. dealt in. Haxercuverim would remain 
a pretcrite, even if credidi were changed into a present.— 3¢ has been conducive to. 
The action was past at the time of ‘thinking ’.— °° Sce 7. 85, Oss. 8, (c).— 49 I have be- 
come connected with this case (preceding the ‘ demonstrdadre’).— 41 about the questions at 
issuc between us.— 42 have been cut off.— 43 to destroy.— 44 the relations as they were 
in the beginning between him and his mother.— ‘5 it is set{led in the minds of all.— 
46 stage (of the trial).— 47 cntthroat.— 48 to slay.— ¢® by the enormities practised in 
your native country.—®°® to soil.— 5 to shed.— 5? to correct, z. ¢. to falxify.— 53 set aside 
(é e. by an unjust judicial decision).— literally : who‘ edicted’ that same thing, i. e. ‘who 
admitted rules like this in his edict *.— 5° race with the guad7iga (four-horse chariot).— 
66 to reckon.— 57 the starting point in a race.— 58 the prize (stake).— 6 rustic, é. é. in- 
experienced in city-life.— 6 this perfect subjunctive is necessary on account of the pe 
culiar relation of the Ut-clause. See &. 95, Oss. 8, B.— *! judicial acts. 
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nia pretoris nutu! Cheliddnis pveraar Tb. Verr. 2, 5, 13.— 32. Videimus qnanta 
ista pecunia fuerit que potuerié Hejum ab humanitate, ab religidne deducere?. Ib. 2, 
4, & — 33. Restat ut hoc dubitémus uter potius Sex. Roscium occid-7it is qui ardens 
avaritia_ ferd/ur infestus’ in suos, an is qui semper ita virerié ut questum!4 nosset nul- 
lum. Ib. Rosc. Am. 31, 88.— 34. Si in secundis rebuse5 bonam quoque mentem darent 
di, non ea solum qmie évenissent, sed etiam ea que eventre possent reputarémus®. Liv. 
30, 30.— 35. Si asperins? in quosdam homines invehi vellem, quis non concedéeret ut cos 
quorum scelcrum furore’ violdtus essem, vocis libertate® persiringerem?® ? Cic. Sest. 6, 14. 
— 36. Anrum et argentum, we, ferrum, frustra!! natira genuisset!?, nisi eadem docu- 
isset quemadmodum!$ ad eGrum venas!* perveniré(ur. Ib. Div. 1, 51, 116.— 37. Que 
vita fuisset Priamo si ab adolescentid scisset quos eventus!§ sencctitis esset habitiirus ? 
Th, 2, 9, 22.— 38. Hoc quum vidérent, illud quidem non gu@rerent cui bono!? fuissel. 
Ib. Rosc. Am. 31, §6.— 39. Hoc scribere, presertim quum de philosophid. scriberem, 
non axdérem, nisi idem placéret Panetio. Ib. Off. 2, 14.— [Comp. Cic. N. D. 2, 18, 
Or. 88. 182; Balb. 14, 33; Fam. 13,1,5; Planc. 4,9; Pis. 29, 71; Or. 2, 21, 89].— 40. 
Quonam modo audirétur Mysus!®§ aut Phryx!® Athénis quum eriam Demosthenes exagi- 
téfur29 ut pntidus ? Cic. Or. 8, 27.— 41. Nec de Persio reticuisse/?1 Gracchus quum ei 
Fannins de Menelaio Marathéno odjecisseé2? ; presertim quum?S Fannius numquam 
stl hatsitus® clinguis?5, Ib. Brut. 26, 100.— 42. Memorare possem quibus in locis maxi- 
mas hostinm copias populus Romfnus parva mann? fuderit27, quas urbIs munitas2 
ceperit, ni2® ea res longiur nos ab incepto traheret?®, Sall. Cat. 7, 7.— 43. Galli liberos 
euoe, nisi?! quum (ita) adolevéruni32 ut munus militis sustinére®? possiné, palam34 ad 
se adIre?5 non patiuntur. Cres. B. G. 6, 18. 


Rem. 95. The predicates of MODAL CLAUSES introduced by the con- 
junctions ut (uti, ut non) and quin, or by equivalent RELATIVE adjectives 
(Ons. 9), frequently take LoGICAL tenses even if their governing predicate 
is a preterite, since modal relations of a predicate of a past action are 
often described either by their present effects, or by effects in no connec- 
tion with the time of the principal predicate : 

A. LOGICAL tenses, in such predicates, must be used : 

1. if the predicate of the clause is a ‘NECESSARY PERFECT’, which is 
the case if the past action expressed by it contains a present action by im- 
plication according to R. 94, Ons. 2 (See Ons. 4); 2. if the predicate is a 
‘NECESSARY IMPERFECT ’, 7. €. if the action is such that, according to the 
gencral rules § 578 foll., it would be in the imperfect if in the indicative 
(for instance it it expresses a state, a continued or repeated action, habit 
etc. determined by the time of the principal action). In this instance 
the dependent subjunctive is always in the ¢tmperfect ; but such imper- 
fects are logicul tenses, although agreeing with the law of consecution 

Oss. 5). 
B. Loetcar tenses are generally used if the predicate of the clause de- 


1 Hint.— 2 avert.— 3 infestum ferri, = sevire. to act fiendishly against one’s own.— 
4 non nosse questum, to be unacquainted with the art of making money, or ‘not to care 
to make money ’.— © in prosperity.— ® to consider, to take into account.— 7 asperius in- 
vehi, to treat rather roughly, to handle without mercy.-- § by the madness of whose mis- 
deeds, instead of ‘ by whose insane misdeeds ’.— ® corresponding to ‘scelerum furdre’, 
instead of ‘voce liberd’, in free (i. e. plain) language.— )° rebuke.— }! in vain.— !3 to 
create, to make.— 13 gquemadmodum.. .pervenirétur how to come, or ‘the way to come’ 
according to 72. 85, 8, 0.--!4 veins.— 15 vicissitndes of his old age.— )" abstract dative 
(p. 838) ‘to whom it was for a good’ 4. e. who profited by it.— 18 a Mysian, i. e. orator. 
— 19a Phryvian.— 2° exagitétur ut putidus, is criticised as * rotten’, ¢ e. is obnoxious to 
their tastes.— 21 would have withheld his opinion as to Persius’s authorship (of a cer- 
tain oration).—22 had criticised him in regard to Meneld&us of Marathus.— 2% the more 
ax (understand : ‘This argument is the more conclusive because etc ’.)— 24 The pluper- 
fect ‘habitus esset’ would represent the clause as temporal, like ‘quum. .. objecisset’ 
( = after he had been held).— 25 speechless, without language = ‘as unable to make a 
ppeech ’,— 26 with a small force.— 27 to rout.— 28 urbs munita, large fortress.— 29 = nisi. 
— 5° would lead us too far.— 3! except.— 32 adolescere, to grow to salle 33 munus 
militie sustinére, to endure military service.— 34 in public.— *5 to approach them, to be 
In their company. 
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notes an action happening at the speaker's time (Ons. 6), and often in 
clauses of intensity (OBs. 8), or to make Certain logical relations of the 
clause more prominent (OBs. 8,c), and in negative modal clauses intro- 
duced by qguin,or a relative (OBs. 10) ; but perfect subjunctives are rarely 
used in CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES, and in CLAUSES OF MANNER and COINCI- 
DENT ACTION (OBs. 8). 


C. LoGIcaL tenses are never used if the clause is represented as deter- 
mined by the action of the subject (OBs. 12)*. 


Oss. 1. Monat clauses are those which designate the adverbial relations of MODALITY 
(§ 551 foll.). The modal relations of MANNER and QUANTITY (intensity) are either ex- 
pressed by Ut-clanses, or by comparative clanses (p. 748). Clauses of COINCIDENT ACTION 
(§ 554 foll.) ae expressed by Ut-clauses, or by clauses introduced by the equivalents of 
ut (quin, or @ relative) ; butalso by clauses with ‘ guum’ and ‘dum’ (see p. 673).— In'the 
relation Of CAUSE and EFFKcT (§ 563), the cause is expressed by causal cluuses, and the 
effect by Ut-clauses. Ut-clauses vexcribing ‘ effect * are eitner CONSECUTIVE, if the effect is 

~ represented as a ‘ reswit’, or FINAL if the effect is represented as a purpose of the subject 
(see OBs. 12). Consecutive clauses have the force of sentences introduced by taqgue 
(§ 385) or by equivalent expressions (quo factum est ut etc.). Hereby they are easily dis- 
tingnished from clauses of manner.—Hence modal Ut-clauses are of five kinds: 1) clauses 
ai manner; 2) of intensity ; 3) of coincident action; 4) consecutive clauses; 5) finai 
clauses. 


* Our grammarians have failed to establish any principle by which the question what 
tenses must be used in modal Ut-clauses, may be decided. They neither di-tinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of modal Ut-clauses (confounding ‘consecutive clauses’ with 
clanses of manner and intensity). nor between the instances in which the use of logical 
tenses is necessary, or cotional. or forbidden. Zumpt says ‘If the clause does not re- 
fer to the particular points of the main action, but to the RESULT, the governing preter- 
ite requires a present’. Torefute this badly-expressed rule, it is only necessary to pe- 
ruse part of our examples (for inst. in Obs. 6 and 7).— Mapvie says, ‘ The perfect is used 
instead of the impertect in consecutive clanses if the action of the clause is stated as 
an historical fact, for the suke of the fact as euch, and not merely in regard to the main 
action or toa particnlar time-point’.— [THacuEr, following the version of his English 
prototype, renders Madvig’s words: ‘If the statement inthe subordinate proposition is 
conceived and expressed GENERALLY as & distinct historical fact’. By ‘generally’ the 
German * éberhaupt’ is rendered, which, however, in this passage means ‘as such’, Thus 
Madvig’s rnie is made all but unintelligible by a bad rendering.] For the refutation of this 
rule see OBs. 7.— ENGLMANN says, ‘In consecutive clauses, the perfect iz nsed instead of 
the imperfect if the action is conceived withont a reference to the principal sentence, 
being represented as an existing remarkable fact’; which isrefuted by the same reasons 
as Madvig’s rule.— Brem1 (to Nepos Milt. 5,1) saya ‘ The perfect in clauses of this kind 
is used if both predicates refer to (he samegfact’, which Haase (2em. 480 to Retsie’s Lat. 
Sprachwissenschaft) says would be more correct if it were said of the émperfect.— Kuu- 
NER says in substance, ‘In consecutive clauses the perfect and present are used after 
preterites, 1f the clause refers to the time of the speaker, but the tenses are determined by 
consecutionif they are expressed as @ thought of the subject, as Romani tam fortiter pug- 
niibant ut hostes plane devincerent’. The tirst part of this rule,.even if it were true, leaves 
the chief question unsettled, namely in which instances preterite predicates may be re- 
ferred to the epeaker's time’. In the last part of the rule, Kiihner evidently confounds 
consecutive and final clauses; and moreover, there are many instances, in which the pre- 
dicate neither refers to the speaker's time, nor contains a thought of the subject. For 
these instances Kiihner gives no rule.— Meiring says, ‘In consecutive clauses the im- 

-perfect is used if the result is considered as coincident with the time of the main action 
[which is refuted by innumerable examples in which the imperfect is used if the result is 
subsequent to the main action, and by many examples in which the perfect is used in the 
case of coincidence] ; the perfect is used if it is conceived as * now complete’? [which, if it 
means anything, must mean ‘if it is past in regard to the speaker's time’ which leaves 
the main point unsettled, the same as Kiihner’s rule], and the present is used if it is oc- 
curring now’. (See Oss. 6.)—-- The author of the * Public Latin School Grammar’, says 
‘Tf in historic (i. e. in  preterite) consecution the fact itself is to be brought out very 
distinctly, then the perfect subjnnctive is used instead of the imperfect: Ita miseri eraLt 
ut flerent. they were so wretched as to weep; ita miseri fuere ut fleverint, they were s0 
wretched that they (actually) wept’.— For such absurdities (which easily might be mwut- 
plied by quoting other grammarians) Madvig's rule alonc is rezponsible, 
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Oss. 2. All the modal clauses may be indicated in the principal sentence by oneof the 
demonstrative (detinite) FORM-ADVERBS (pp. 239. 261. 271. 280. 281), which are called * AN- 
TECEDENTS Of the clause’, Clauses of manner and coincident action have the ante- 
cedents sic and ila ; clauses of intensity are preceded by /am, adeo, usque eo, ita. and 
gic; cons: culive clauses by t/a, sic, co, and adeo, final clauses by eo, tccerco, or equiva- 
Jent attributive phrases (€0 consilio, hac ratidne etc.). These form-adverbs are ofter. 
merved in the qualitative and quantitative form-adjectives ¢éalis, and fantus. Tf manner 
is represented as a ‘ quality’, falis, hic, ille, is, and ejusmodi ( = tulis) are ured as antece- 
dents of Ut-clanses. Frequently the mentioned antecedents are undersiood, must gen- 
erally in consecutive, and tinal clauses; but also in clauses of manner and coincident 
action, rarcly in clauses of intensity, us: Mons altissimus impendébat wt perpauci pro- 
hibére possent (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSE = quo factum est ut etc.); A very high mountain 
was in the way, so (hat a very sinall force could defend the pass. Ces. B. G. 1, 6.— The 
antecedents may also be placed between the principal sentence and the Ut-clau-e, which 
in almost all instances is placed after the principal sentence, as: Tibicines Tibur abié- 
runt, adeo ué nemo in urbe esseé qui sacris praecineret (@ CONSECUTIVE CLAUSE, adco ut 
being = quo factum est ut, or = itaque with an indicative) ; The flute-players wandered 
out to Tibur, so that there was nobody in town to perform the sacred music. Liv. 9, 30. 

The antecedents in fiual clauses are rendered by ‘in order’ followed by ‘ that’ or ‘lo’; 
rometimes by ‘so that’. In the other modal Ut-clauges the antecedents whether ex- 
pressed or understood, are rendered by ‘so* (such) or ‘in suck a manner’, Sin such a de- 

ree, followed by ‘ that’, or, if both propositions have the same subject, by ‘ax fo’: 

blk quentia 2/@ peregrinata tot& Asid est wf se externis oblineret moribus (a CLAUSE of 
‘COINCIDENT ACTION’ = ‘8é@ Oblinens’); (Greek) eloquence made its circnit through 
the whole of Asia so as to shape itself according to the foreign manners, Cic. Brut. 13, 
51.— Frequently however it is better to recast the clause in English (most frequently 
clauses of coincident action, and consecutive clauses), as: In castris Pompéji vicéri li- 
cuit trichtlas structas etc., ué facile existimdri possel nihil eos de eventu ejus diéi timu- 
isse (@ CONSECUTIVE clause, uf = hence); In Pompey’s camp might be seen costly cot- 
tages etc., which goes to show that they had no concern as to the issue of that day, Cvs. 
B. C. 3, 96.—(Ki qui pecunias imperibant) dictitdbant re domo patria jue expulsos om- 
nibus necessariis rebus egére, uf honesti priescriptidne rem turpissimam tegerent (a 
clause ot coincident action = tegentez); Those who made requisitions in money stated 
that, being banished from their own country, they were in want of the necessaries of 
life, thus using an official requisition as a cover for a most disyraceful act. Cas. B.C. 3, 
82.—Miltiadi faéis honor tribitus est quum pugna depingerétur ué prima ejus imago pone- 
rétur [a clanse of manner]; The honor shown to Miltiides consisted ian placing iis image 
first in the picture of the battle. Nep. Milt. 6.3. See Ex, 21.—Frequently claases of 
coincident action pregnantly contain an adversative proposition, and ure then in Enelish 
introduced by ‘dé so that’, or ‘while’: Antonius ifa se recipiébat ué nihil nisi de rei- 
publice pernicie cogifdret ; Antonius retreated, but so that (or ‘ while’) he thought of 
nothing but the destruction of the republic. Cic. Phil. 4, 2. 


Oss, 3. In model Ut-clanses the imperfect is the only tense of preterite consecution, 
the piuperfect beine excluded by the nature of these clauses which never denote an ac- 
tion anterior to the principal predicate. V@ty rarely the pluperfect subjunctive is used 
in modal Ut-clauses, denoting a time coincident with that of its governing predicate, if 
the latrer is likewise a pluperfect subjunctive, being dependent on another principal 
predicate : Atticus, quam tanta prosperitaite usus esseé valetudinis ut annis triginta medi- 
cInd non indigquisset, nactus est morbum, Nep. Att. 21.—Periphrastic imperfects, which 
are occasionally used in clauses of this kind, mnst not be mistaken for plupertects, as : 
In balneariis assa ita erant posita ut e6rum vaporarium esset sebjectum cubiculis ; In the 
bathing apartments the sweating compartment was so placed that the flues weve under 
the lounges. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1, 2. 


Oss, 4. In all modal Ut-clanses the predicate is in the PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE if it ex- 
presses a past action the results or effects of which are still lasting at the speaker's 
time, so as to contain by implication a present. tense of another, or of the same verb. 
The functions of the perfect indicative (p. 303 R. 46) are thus transferred to the perfect sub- 
junctire, which feature would be lost by using the imperfect sabjunctive. It makes here 
n difference whether the principal predicate is likewise a perfect with the same force, 
or not, as: Ita traxit ordo etatum oratiOnem wt jam ad minodres pervenertm (conrecutive 
clanse): The (observation of) hiatorical order has so shaped my discourse that J have 
ulready arrived at the younger [orators]. Cc. Brut. 65, 232.— Aémilins Panius tantum 
in erarium pecunie invexit v/ untus imperatéria preda finem adtulere iributorum (clanse 
of intensity); AEmilius Paulus placed so darge a sum in the coffers of the Stare, that one 
commander’s booty has put an end to the taxes. Cic. Off. 2, 22 [the state of ‘immunity 
from taxes’ was still lasting when the author wrote these words. This feature would 
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not be expressed by ‘afferret’.] See Ex. 1-4.— Here belong actions represented as hav- 
ing always or never happened up to the speaker’s time, as: Tantnm exarsit bellum wé 
numquam pari periculo fuerit Carthigo ; So great a war was kindled that Carthage has 
‘never been in un equal danger. Nep. Hann. 4.3. Sce Ex. 5-7.— If the privcipal predi- 
cate of a modal Ut-clause is a perfect including a prexent by implication, the tense of 
the predicate of the clause is determined by the rules Rem. 94, Oss. 2. foll., being ether 
a present or imperfect if represented as happening at the speaker's time, and a perfect, 
if represented as past in regard to the speaker's time, as: 7anta superstitio mentIs om- 
nium Siculdrum occupG@vit ut, quecunque accidant incommoda, propter eam cauram 
eventre videantur » So great a superstition has seized the minds of the Sicilians that, 
whatever misfortnne occnrsa. seems (to them) to happen from that cause. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 
51.— Equidem sic jam obduruvi ut animo equissimo audirem Laberii poemata; I have 
already become so callous, that I hear Laberius’s poems with the greatest equanimity. 
Cic. Fam. 12, 18, 2. (Ex. 8-11.) 


Oss. 5. The imperfect subjunctive is used in all the modal Ut-clauses as a logical tense, 
if the predicate aenotes habit, or any of those actions which would require an imperfect 
if they were in the indicative. The use of a perfect in ¢uch predicates would be faulty, 
because the perfect, in this instance, would be neither a logical tense, nor atense by con- 
secution : Oratio iéa libere fluébat uf nusquam adheresceret (imperf. of HABIT) ; His lan- 
guage wae so fluent, that it stopped at no puint. Cic. Brut. 7, 274.— Foseam pedum vi- 
ginti ditectis lateribus duxit, ué ejus fosse solum tantumdem paléret quantum summe 
fossee labra dist&rent (imperf. of state); He built a canal twenty feet deep with perpen- 
dicular sides, so that its bottom had the same measure in width as the distance of the 
edves at the top. Ces. B. G. %, 72. By examining the tenses of modu] Ut-clauses in the 
different passayves of classical authors, it will appear that among the imperfect subjunc- 
’ tives used in them, @ large majority fall under this rule.— See Ex. 11-15. 


Oss. 6. If the predicate of the Ut-clause is represented as happening aé¢ the time of 
the speaker, itis placed either in the present, or in the imperfect, but more usually in the 
former tense, as: Curio multa dixit et illustria, ué eum mirver consulem non fuisse ; 
Curio spoke in many cases, and his speeches were celebrated. so that I wonder he had 
not been consul. [ConsgcuTive clause.] Cic. Brut. 32, 124.— Trajinus rempublicam ita 
administravit ué omnibus principibus merito preferdiur ; Trajanus administered the 
State in such a@ manner that he is Justly preferred to all emperors. [CLAUSE OF MANNER. 
Eutr. 8, 2.— Themistocles adeo erudItus est litteris Persdriim, ué multo commodius dicd- 
tur apud regem verb: fecis-e quam hi qui in Perside erant nati; ‘hemistocles waa so 
proficient in Persian literature, that he is said to have more fluently addressed the king 
than those who were born in Persia. [CLAUSE OF INTENSITY.] Nep. Them. 10, 1.— See 
Ex. 16-18. But: Horum oratdrum fanta multitido fuit, ¢anta luus, ut quam summa 
mirarémur, inferidra tamen probarémus ; These orators were so many, and 80 excellent, 
that while admiring the best, we yet approve of the inferior [both mzrarémur, and pro- 
barémus, are present acts of the speaker, and would be presente if in an independent sen- 
tence]. Cic. Or. 2, 5.— Reddita est ei tum a majoribus statua pro vita, gu@ ( = ut ea) 
nunc ad tante familie memoriam sola restdret ; A statne was then erected to him, by 
our ancestors, in return for his life, which statye (so that it) is now alone left as memorial for 
euch a family. Cic, Phil. 9, 2, 5.-- Qui plus opibug, armis, potentid valent. profecisse mihi - 
tantum videntur stultitid adversaridruim wt eliam auctoritaéte jam plus valérent ; Those 
who prevail by wealth, by their arms, and power, seem fo have been sv much benefited 
by the folly of their adversaries that they ave now prevailing even by authority. Cic. 
Fam. 1, 7, 10. See Ex. 19-21. 


Oss. 7%. Aside from the instances mentioned Oss. 4-6, the perfect subjunctive often 
occurs in modal Ut-clauses in place of an imperfect, but it is impossible to reduce this 
usage to & general rule, all the attempts of the grammarians to establish such a princi- 
ple having proved futile. Madvig’s rule (see foot-note p. 434), according to which the 
predicate of modal Ut-clauses is in the perfect, and not in the-imperfect subjunctive if, 
besides its reference to the principal predicate, it ix also represented as a distinct historical 
fact, is not warranted by the usage of the Latin authors, aside from the impossibility of 
making the ‘distinctness’ or ‘non-distinctners’ of an historical fact available as a crite- 
rion. Madvig’s chief passage by which he means to prove his rule (Cic. Off. 2, 22, quoted 
Oss. 4) requires the perfect for a reason very different from that which he has proposed 
(sec Ogs. 4), and the same is the case with his other passages (Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 10; and Fin. 
2, 20. See Oss, 8). There area large number of passages in which the imperfect is ured 
in an Ut-clause, although the fact stated in it is not only a ‘distinct’ historical fact, but 
even the main action, 0 that the principal sentence may be altogether omitted without uffect- 
ing the sense ; and on the other hand there are passages with perfect subjunctives, contain- 
iny facts without any historical value, only serving to iNustratea high degree of the prin- 
cipal action: [IMPERFEcTs containing the main fact, so that the principal predicate may be 
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omitted a Tanta fuit omnium expectatio vieendi Alcibiadis ué ad ejus trirémem vulqus con- 
fueret. Nep. Alc. 7,11 (= When Alcibiades arrived, the whole population flocked to his 
ship to receive him).—Adeo loci opportunitate profécit uti ad Pompéjum litteras mitieret, 
navis reliquas subditci et refici jubéret. Cues. B.C. 3, 23 (= Having obtained an opportunity, 
he sent a messave to Pompey to have the rest of the ships placed on shore etc).— L. Gel- 
lius ita diu vixit vt multdrum eldtum oratoribus implicarétur (= L. Gellins belonged 
to several rhetorical periods). Cic. Brut, 47, 174.——- Adeo ea res subita fuit ul prius Anié- 
nem transirent hostes quam obviam ire Romanus posset. Liv. 1, 36 (where the passage 
over the Anio is evidently the main fact, the principal sentence having only the logical 
value of a causal clause).— [PERFEcTs, merely illustrating the degree of the principal 
predicate] : Quibus rebus adeo ille est commdtus ul nonnumguam vite finem facere volu- 
erit. Nep. Timol. 1, 6 ( = By these facts he was greatly affected).— Tantum exarsit in- 
testInum bellum ut numquam pari periculo fuerit Carthdgo . Nep. Ham. 2, 1( = A most 
dangerous civil war arose).— Aristides in tanté paupertate decessit ul, qui efferrétur, 
viz reliquerit. Nep. Arist. 3, 2( = Aristides died in the greatest pee Ceelius talis 
tribfinus fuit ut nemo a bondrum causé steterit constantius, Cic. Brut. 79, 273 ( = Celiug 
constantissime stetit in tribundtu), How little the Latin authors considered historical 
prominence (or * distinctness’) as inflaencing the tense of an Ut-clause, appears from a 
arge number of similar passages, in one of which the predicate containing a distinct his- 
torical fact is placed in the perfect, while in the other parsage an imperfect is used : 


Imperfects 


Etrusci preel'um ineunt adeo raptim ut ab- 
jectis missilibus stringerent yladios va- 
dentes in hostem. Liv. 9, 35. 


Tant& vi in Pompéji equites impetum fe- 
cérunt ut edrum nemo consisleret, omnes- 
que montis altissimos pelerent. Cees. B. C. 


b Meidiedes 

Tanta fuit in capiendie castris celeritas vt 
Teutomatus rex, superidre corporis parte 
nuda&té, vix se ex manibus miliium eviperee. 
Ces. B. G, 7. 46. 

Tantus imper&tor fnit Lucullnus uz Mithri- 
dites hune a se majOrem ducem cognitum 
ars quemquam eorum Jaterélur. Cie. Ac. 


Horum in imperio tanta commutatio facta 
est uf Lacedweemonii pacem pelerent. Nep. 
Alc. 5, 5. 

Tempestas navies Rhodias afflixit ita v¢ nu- 
mero sedecim naufragio inlerirent. Cues. 
B. C. 3, 13. 

ita tum ab his patrdnis equalibus causa 
illa dicta est wé eloquentium juris peritissi- 
mus Crassus, juris peritOrum eloquentissi- 
mus Scevola putarétur. Cic. Brut. 39, 145. 
Statim Metropolim venit sic ( = tanta cele- 
ritdre) ué nnntios expugnati oppidi famam- 
que antecederet. Cees. B. C. 3, 80. 


Perfects 


Temporis tanta fuit exiguitas uwé non modo 
ad insignia accommodanda, sed etiam ad 
galeas induendas tempus defuerit. Cees. B. 


Singulas navis nostri consect&ti expugna- 
vérunt uf perpauce ex omni numero ad 
terram pervenerint. Cees, B..G. 3, 15. 


Tantus terror omnIs occnpfavit uf ipse rex 
prope seminfidus, vix decdro habitn, ad flu- 
men navisque perfugerit. Liv. 24, 40. 


Talem se imperatdrem prebuit wt eo tem- 
pore omnibus apparverif, uisi ille tuisxet, 
Spartam futfram non fuisse. Nep. Ages, 


Quibns malis adeo sunt Pceni perterriti ut 
ue ab Romanis peliverint, Nep. Ham. 
9 'e 

Imber ingens ita utramque aciem turbavit 
ut vix armis retentis in Castra sese recepe- 
rint. Liv. 26,11. | 

Adeo excellébat Aristides w?, unus post 
hominum memoriam, cognomine Justus sil 
appelid@ius. Nep. Arist. 1, 2. 


Tant& celeritate usus est wt prius in Asiam 
cum copiis pervenerit quam regii satrape 
eum scirent profectum. Nep..Ayes. 2, 2. 


Ozs. 8. The usage of the Latin writers in regard to the perfect subjunctive in modal 


Ut-clauses (aside from the general rules in Oss. 4-6) ia defined by the following rules : 
A. The perfect seubjunctive is rarely used in clauses of manner, and in consecutive 
clauses (where wt bas the force of itague or of ‘quo factum est ut’); but it often occurs, 
in place of an imperfect, in clauses of INTENSITY. Theimperfect is likewise the regu- 
lar tense in clauses of coincident action, except when they are introduced by quin or a 
relative with a negation in place of wé non (see OBs. 10): Huic sic adjunxit octavam le- 
eldnem uf pene unam ex dudbus eficeret ; To this legion he added the eighth, so as to 
Jorm just one legion out of two. Ces. B. C. 3. 89.—Est propositum colhigere eoz qui hoc 
muvere in civitate functi sint ut tenérené oratdrum locum ; We have proposed to give a 
lixt of those who had such @ position in the community as to be classed among the acknowl- 
edged speakers. Cic. Brut. 36, 137.*— If in Ut-clauses not belonging to those of inten- 


* Thus a perfect of intensity ia expressly opposed to an imperfect of manner in the 
passage Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 10, by which Madvig eupports his ‘ distinct-historical-fact’ the- 
ory: Verres iia vivébat hibernis mensibus ué cum non facile extra tectum quisquam vi- 
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sity a perfect anbjunctive occurs in place of the regular imperfect subjunctive, it gener- 
rally belongs either to the ‘ necessary perfects’ (OBs. 4), or to those which, according to 
No. C are ured from particular rearons. Bunt sometimes, though rarely, perfects occur 
in such clauses without any assignable reason. as: Muréna maximo in belo sic est ver- 
eftus wf hic multas res et magnas sine imperatire gessevit, nullam eine hoc imperator ; 
Murena gave such a report of himrelf in one of the greatest wars, that he performed 
many and great acts without hia chief, (while) the chief did nothing without him. Cic. 
Mur. 9, 20*.— Sometimes clauses of INTENSITY take the antecedents properly pale e 
ing to the clauses of MANNER. in which instance pay atlas in used in the same way as if 
they had their proper antecedenta, as: Hannibal odium adversns Romfinos Sic (i. ¢. tanta 
constantid) conservavit wf prius animam quam id deposuerit. Nep. Hann. 1,8. Thus 
‘tale imperatorem’ in the pansies Nep. Ages. 6, 1 (quoted Oss. 7) has the force of tan- 
tum imperatorem.— Often the antecedent is omitted, and in this instance the subdjunc- 
tive is very rarely in the perfect. as: Cujus adventus Pompejinos compressit, nostroxsque 
firmavit, uwé se ex maximo terrdre colligerent (so that they recovered from a formidable 
panic). Cs. B. C. 3. 65.— Domitius aperte absolvit ué omnes vidérent ; Domitius cast his 
vote for acquittal openly, so that all saw it. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 4, 1. 

B. In clauses of 1nTENstty the use of the perfect or imperfect is optional with the 
writer.** But perfects, in the following instances, are more trequently used than im- 
perfects: 1) if the Ut-clause has the value of an INDEPENDENT SENTENCE, and the princi- 
pal sentence may be replaced by & CAUSAL CLAUSE, or by an adverbial object of cause, 
as: Tanto favore ad scuffragium ferendum in tribus discursum est, ué tribaini repente in- 
cepto destiterint; The people repaircfl with so much satisfaction to their respective 
polling plaees in ordcr to cast their votes, that the tribunes snddenly changed their tac- 
tics. Livy. 2% 2 (i. e. The tribunes chanved the r tactics because they saw that the people 
etc.).— Id adeo superbum visum e-t Hainibali wf extemplo tabernas argentarias, que 
circa forum Romanum essent, jusserié veultre ; This seemed so impudent to Hannibal that 
he immediately gave orders to sell at auction the banker's stands at the Roman forum. 
Liv. 26, 11 (Hannibal gave orders because he considered this as impudent). Here belong 
the passages Coes. B. G. 2. 21; Nep. Ham. 2, 3: Liv. 2, 11; quoted Oss. 7. See Ex. 22, 23. 
— 2) If in the principal sentence a QUALITY of the rubject, or a trait of character is 
predicatively stated, and the Ut-clause coutains an actual fact from which the intensity 
of the quality is to be inferred, as: Octavius fantum auctoritite va/uit, ut legem Sempro- 
niam frnmentarinm abrogaverit ; Octavius had so powerful an influence, that he repealed 
(succeeded in repealiny) the Sempronian corn-law. Cic. Brut. 62, 22 (ut abrogdret would 
déret ; quum autem ver esse ceperat, dabat se itineribus, in quibus eo usque ce prebtbat 
impigrum, ufeum nemo unquam in equo sedentem videril » Verres, in the winter-montha, 
lived in such a manner that hardly any one saz him out doors; but when spring commenced, 
he applied himeelt to his journeys, in which he showed himeelf fo such a degree active that 
no one ever saw him riauing on hor-eback.— In the firet clause the imperfect vidéret 
is used, because it is the usual tense in a clause of MANNER; in the last clause the au- 
thor has changed the tenee into the perfect videril, partly because it isa clause of inten- 
sity, but chiefly because it denotes an action which never happened (Oss. 4). The reason 
by which Madvig accounts for this perfect (that it contains a ‘distinct’ historical fact 
would apply with exactly the same strength to the first clause, in which the imperfect 
vidéret ig used. The same may be eaid of his additional remark, that the imperfect e#- 
déret, \f used in the second clause, would mean ‘habit’. From this remark (which is 
the more strange because Mr. Madvig confines in his rules about the imperfect, the idea 
of habit to the imperfect indicative) it would follow that vidéref in the first clause does 
mean habit. which it evidently does not; andif it did mean habit, videri¢ in the second 
clause would likewise mean habit, since the predicates of the two clauses are perfectiy 
alike in regard to the nature of the action. 

* Some interpreters have ventured the opinion that the perfect is nsed in this clause, 
because the principal sentence contains no real fact, the Ut-clause alone containing the 
fact of the sentence. But they overlook that just in constructions of this kind (if a verb 
of doing is used as a mere grammatical form. whiie the substance of the aciion is ex- 
Rec by the Ut-clause) the tense of the clause almost invariably is the édperfsect. See 

0. C. 


** Some crammarians state that ‘ some historians, erpecially Nepos, use perfect sub- 
junctives in consecutive clauses where the imperfect WocrLD BE MORE USUAL (Madvig), 
which statement seems to be made only for the sake of having something to account for 
the many passages which prove the unsonndness of Madvig's theory. Nepos, in a ver 
few passages, (see No. D) uses improper perfects. But his usage, in general, acrees wih 
that or Livy ard Cesar. This author, however, employs the form of Modal Ut-clauses 
altogether too often (in the average about three times on each page), and often when 
other writers would have made use of different forms. 
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impart a different force to the sentence, intimating that Octavius had ‘hen so minch author- 

ity as torepeal that law, while qrogaverit places the principal action in the light of a 

general quality).— See Ex. 24, 25. If, however, the predicate in the Ut-clause does not 

denote an actual fact, but an action falling under the rules of the imperfect tense (§ 573 
fol).), the imperfect subjuuctive must be used. as: Fuit etiam disertus, uf nemo ei The- 

oe par essel, Nep. Ep. 5, 1. Thus in the passage Cic. Ac. 2, 1, 8, quoted Ons. 7. See 
Cx. 25-27. 

C. The perfect anbjunctive in modal Ut-clauses is frequently used with the force of a 
PERFECT INDICATIVE to designate the action as a complete act. being expressly opposed 
to ‘non-complete’ acts. Thie occurs 1) if the predicate of the Ut-clause is OPPosED tO OTHER 
CO-ORDINATE PREDICATES which, being represented as * incomplete at the given time’, are 
placed in the imperfect according to OBs. 5; as: Zeno nullo modo is erat gui, ut Theo- 
phrastus, nervosa virtiitis zactderif, sed Contra gui omnia in und virtite ponereé ; Zeno 
was by no means the man ( = such a man as) to cut, like Theophrastus, the sinews of 
virtue, but on the contrary such @ man as to refer everything to virtue alone. Cic. Ac. 
Post. 1,10. [Here inciderit represents a single act. and poneret designates Zeno’s views 
as a lasting siate.] See Ex. 28. With a similar force the perfect subjunctive is opposed to 
imperfect indicatives, as: Venerat ad me Brutus cum T. Pomponio, homines mihi é/a cari, 
ud eGrum aspectu omnis que me angébat de republic& cura consederit ; that, at the sight of 
them, all the care which was pressing upon me in regard to the republic, sud-ided. Cic. 
Brut. 3, 10. [llere the author designates by the perfect subjunctive consederit the act. both 
as instantaneous, and as momentary, while consideret would, according to OBs. 5, impart 
to the action an idea of non-completenegs, corresponding to angébat.|— 2) In the same 
way the perfect -ubjunctive is used in modal Ut-ciauses with the idea of a ‘complete’ 
action, if the predicate of the Ut-clause ia represented as the COMPLETING ACT and FINAL 
RESULT of the principal predicate, as: Apud Roméduos tantum vulnernm fuit ué plures 
post prelium vruucii decesserint quam ceciderant in acie; On the side of the Romans 
there were s0 many wounds ¢haé more soldiers died from their wounds after the battle 
than had fallen in the battle. Liv. 9, 33.— Adeo ne fuce quidem iter patuit u¢ ex tanta 
multitnaine vix mille evaserint ; So little room was there for flight (hat out. of so great 
a number scarcely one thousand escaped. Liv. 25, 19.— Here belongs the passage Css, 
B. G. 3, 15, quoted Oss. 7.— But if the result is not a final one, the predicate denoting a 
non-complete action, the imperfect is used, as in the passage Ces. B. C. 3, 93, quoted 
Oss. 7, where consisterent, and peterent are in the imperfect as non-complete acta. But 
in a similar passave Nepos uses a perfect; Adeo perterrnérunt host!s, ut Perse non cas- 
tra, sed navIs pelierin¢t (Milt. 5, 5), where the perfect pefierint expresses the idea that 
the Persians really reached their ships.— 3) Sometimes perfect subjunctives are used in 
modal Ut-clauses to express that the action was not confined to the time spoken of, as: 
Jphicrates exercitum sic omni discipling militari erudivit, ut Iphicratenses apud Greecos 
in summa laude fuerint, Nep. Iph. 3,4. Here ‘essent’ would be understood as referrin 
to Iphicrates’s time, while the anthor intended to state that the name ‘ Iphicratenses 
remained after Iphicrates’s time. 

D. In Ut-clauses not belonging to the modal clauses, the perfect subjunctive can only 
be used if. according to &. 94. No. 1-5, logical tenses may or must be employed. This, 
particalarly, refers to predicateciauses (in which the Ut-clause fills up the blank idea of 
a verb of ‘doing’; see p. 458). But, very rarely, a perfect subjunctive occurs in predi- 
cate clauses us if the clause were a modal one, as : duo Jactum est ut plus quam collége 
Miltiades valuerit. Nep. Milt. 5,1, where the impertect va/éret would represent the idea 
of the verb valére as a quality of Miltiades, while the author meant that Miltiades’s 
counsels prevailed on a certain occasion. But the languave docs not permit the use 
of logical tenses in clauses of this kind, nor is the doubt about the meaning of the 
predicate removed by the nse of a perfect (which by no means refers the action to the 
time spoken of). Hence ‘ valuerif’ in the above passage must be considered a solecism. 
The sentence should have been recast. 


Oss. 9. If the subject or object of a modal clause has a substantive in the principal 
eentence for an antecedent, so that a personal pronoun ( = és) wonld be used in English, 
the clause often assumes a relative form in Latin (p. 560), in which instance the relative 
gui has the force of w/ is, being placed in that case which the pronoun és would have if 
it had been used in connection with wf. The same substitution is made for uf ejus, or 
ut eorum, which is changed into cujus or quorum (that his or their etc.). The predicates 
of such relative clanses (always requiring the snbjunctive) take the same tenses as the 
Ut-clause would take, ag: XXV. judices ita fortes uérunt ué vel perfre malueriné quam 
perdere omma; XXXII futrunt guoe (i. e. ita turpes ut eos) fames mavix quam fama com. 
movertt ; Twenty-five (ol the) judges were so brave as fo preter death rather than dose 
everything (iz. ée. their honor) ; but thirty-one were such (i. e. so corrupt) that‘ famishment’ - 
(i. e. their hunger for gold) influenced them more than fame, Cie. Att. 1, 16. 5.-— Here 
belong the pargages Cic. Ac. 1, 10, and Cic. Phil. 9, 2,5 (quoted Ons. 8, No. C., and Orns. 6). 
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Ozgs. 10. NeagatrvE clauses of COINCIDENT ACTION which have a NEGATIVE ANTECE- 
DENT (oran antecedent virtually negative, as, Num quid est 2?’ = nihil est) in the princi- 
val sentence, almost always, take the relative form (nemo qué non, nullum quod non etc.: 
listend of nemo talis ut non, nihil ejusmodi ut non), being often rendered by ‘ witHouT’ 
before a participial noun (see p. 189, No. 3). In place of gui non (the relative being the 
subject*), the conjunction quin ia frequently used, being rendered in the same way as 
the relative with the negation. In such relative and Quin-clauses the predicate (whieh 
is always in the subjunctive), is more frequently placed in the perfect than in the imper- 
fect, as : Neminem pretermisi, quem quidem ad te perventirum put&rem, cui litteras 
non dederim ; 1 did not let anyone pass, provided I thought he would reach you, to whom 
I did not give a letter (without handing him a letter to you). Cic, Fam. 2, 1,1.— Nemo 
Lilybeei fuit quin viderit, nemo in Sicilii guin audierit ; Nobody was at Lilybeum who 
did not see it; nobody was in Sicily who aid not hear it. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 54.— Quam tu 
domum, guvam urbem adisti, gvuod fanum, quod non eversum atque extersum reliqueris ? 
What house, what city did you enter, what temple, without leaving it despoiled and 
cleaned out? Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 21. See Ex. 29-33. 


Oss. 11. Sometimes, in constructions with modal Ut-clauses, the remarkable idiom 
occurs that the clause which has the grammatical form of an Ut-clause, has no logical 
connection with the principal sentence, while a relative or a Quin-clause dependent on 
the Ut-clanse, is the one by which logically the modality of the principal sentence is de- 
scribed. The two modal clauses thus combined must. be considered as one single Ut- 
clause, and may often be contracted into one clause. But frequently they must be ren- 
dered by making the first Ut-clause an independent sentence, and by changing the prin- 
cipal sentence into a temporal clause. The predicates of the two modal clauses must 
always be in the same tense, which, if the principal predicate is a preterite, may be either 
an imperfect or a perfect, as: Balbus ita vivébat ué nulla tam exquisita posset inventii vo- 
Jupfas gua non abunddaret ; Balbus lived 80 ‘hat no pleasure could be found so exquisite that 
he did not abound init (i. e. that he had the greatest abundance of the most exquisite pleas- 
ures that conld be foand). Cic. Fin. 2, 20, 63.—Alcibiades sic verba fecit, ué nemo tam ferus 
JSuerit quin ejus causam lacrimdrit ; Alcibiades spoke in such amanner that nobody was 
so inhuman ¢hat he did not shed tears over his fate (2. e. Nobody was so inhuman as not 
to shed tears etc., when Alcibiades epoke). Nep. Alc. 6, 4. See Ex. 34. 35. 


Orns. 12. The predicate of a modal Ut-clause must be always placed in a TENSE BY 
CONSECUTION (Z. @. in the imperfect in the case of preterite consecution) if the clause 
must be considered as subobligue, which is the case if the action of the clause is repre- 
sented as being delermined by a mental act of the (logical) subject of the principal sentence. 
Here chiefly belong FINAL clauses ; but any other modal relation may thus be referred to 
the intention or will of the subject. Predicates of this kind are rendered by a poten- 
tial with ‘should’ or an equivalent expression (‘was fo’ etc.): Ita inter se munera belli 
partiti sunt ut Epicydes prwesset (not prefuerit) custodixz urbis, Hippocrates bellum ad- 
versus consulem Romanum gereret ; They thus (in such a manner) divided among each 
other the functions in the war, that Epicydes was to have the guarding of the city, and 
Hippocrates fo conduct the campaign against the Roman consul. Liv. 24, 35.— If such 
clauses refer to intensity, ‘¢antus...ué’ has the meaning ‘only (just) so much...asto’,as: 
Servius mihi vidétur tantum eloquentiw assumpsisse ut jus civile facile posset tuéri; It 
seems to me that Servius employed only so much eloquence (or just eloquence enough) 
as to be able to treat with facility the points of civil law. Cic. Brut. 40, 150. ‘That not’ 
in modal clauses of this kind is rendered by ve or ut ne.— Ex. 36. 37. 


Examples to Rem. 95, Ons. 4-12. 


1. Muréna Asiam sic obiit! vé in e& neque avaritize neque luxurie vestigium reliqueri(?. 
Cic. Mur. 9.— 2. Hnic oratdri in inveniendis componendisque rebus’ mira accuratio* 
fuit, ut® non facile in ullo diligentidrem majoremque® cognoverim. Ib. Brut. 67, 238.— 
3. Ea gessimus’, ut omnibus potivs qnam ipsis nobis consuluerimus®. Ib. Fin. 2, 19.— 
4, Quibus causis tu, Brute, etiam preesto® fuisti, wé!9, qui!! non satis din vixerit, Hor- 


* Quin is NoT employed for ué non with oblique cases of is. See p. 548. 


1 Went throngh Asia in such a manner.— 2 that state in which he left Asia continued 
at the speaker’s time (‘no traces can now be found’).— 3 in the collection and arrange- 
ment of his material.— 4 accuracy.— 5a clause of intensity. Vira is used with the force 
of ¢anta.— * a more careful and comprehensive one. (We would say in English ‘ That [ 
have not easily known any more careful etc. speaker’.)—7[ have acted in euch 
a manner.— ® consulere omnibus, to consult the interests of any one else.— ® Causix 
presto fuisti, you were present when these cases were transacted.-—— }9 a consecutive 
clause, wé having the force of éfague.-- 11 gut has here corcessive force = although,.— 
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tensius tamen hunc cnrsum confecerit!. Th. Brut. 94, 324.— 5. M. Crelius talis tribfinus 
plebis fuit, v¢ nemo a senatu et a bondrum cans& sfe/erid? constantina, Ib. 79, 273.— 
6. Ardébat Hortensius dicendi cupiditate sic ué in nallo unquam flavrantius studium té- 
derim. Ib. 88, 302.— 7%. Hoc itincre Hannibal adeo gravi morbo afficitur oculdrum, ut 
postea numquam dextero weque bene uses sit. Nep. Hann. 4, 3.— 8. Natfira corpus homi- 
nis sic et genuit? et formdvit, ut4 alia in primo ortud perficeret®, alia progrediente 
wetite™ fingeret® Cic. Fin. 5, 21.—9. Multis (Siculis) sepe presens® Cereris?® anxilium 
obldfum est, ui? hee insula ab eX non solum diligi, sed etiam incoli custodiriquels vided. 
tur. Ib. Verr. 2,4 49.— 19. Muitos annos in causis publicis!* ita sum versdtus ut defen- 
derim multos, leserim'5 neminem. Ib. Div. in Czec. 1.— 11. In Hortensii oratione?!® ani- 
mi!7 magna, vocis parva contentio!§ (erat), omnia fere wf)? similiter atque uno modo? 
dicerentur?), Ib. Brut. 66, 233.— 12. Ad eum pervénit tam opportino tempore, ut simul 
Domitiani exercitus pulvis cernerétur?2, et primi antecursdres Scipidnis?® viderentur. 
Cres. B. C. 3, 26.— 13. Erat summa inopia pabuli adeo ut foliis ex arboribus strictis?4 
equos alerent?§, Ib. 3, 58.— 14. Non ita fracti2?® animi27 civitdtis?® erant, ué non senéi- 
rené2® inclidi se insule parve littoribus. Liv. 45, 25.— 15. Portus (Atheniensis) moeni- 
bus circumdatus est ué ipsam urbem dignitate equipardrel®®, utilitite superdret. Nep. 
Them. 6, 3.— 16. Divico respondit : [ta Helvetios a majoribus suis institdtos esse®! ué 
obsides accipere, non dare consuérint3?, Cres. B. G. 1. 14.— 17. Ha vestra merita erga 
nos fuérant ué nos cladium nostrarum non peniteatss, Liv. 28, 89.— 18. In Lucullo tania 
prudentia fuit in constituendis civitatibus, ué hodie ste¢ Asia, Luculli instititis servan- 
die34, Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 1, 3.— 19. Wabébat Antonius aptum guiddam ad miscricordiam 
commovendam, ut verum videréiur®5 in hoc illud quod Demantienen ferunt respondisse 
etc. Ib. Brut. 38, 142.— 2). /ta laudavieti quosdam oratores ué imperitos possess* in er- 
rorem inducere. Ib. 85, 293.— 21. Verius nihil eat qnam quod hesterno die ipse dixié 
Pompéjus, i/@ Cornelium de fortfinis omnibus dimicdre37 v/3& nullfus in delicti crimen 


erat uf ne joco quidem menlirétur. Nep. Ep. 2, 2.— 27. Curidnis memoria ifa fuit nullass, 
, aut quartum addere?, aut tertium gu@reret. Cic. 


1® clause of manner.— 2° wno modo. monotonously.— 2! imperfect of habit according to 
p. 345, D.-- 32 imperfect. according to p. 314, OBs. 2.— 23 the heads of Scipio's advance- 
guard — 24 stripped.— 25 imperfect of repeated action.— 26 broken down.—- 27 courage.— 
a8 = civinm,— 2? as not to notice ; imperfect of inner action.— 3° imperfect of state (so 
that it equalled in grandeur).— 3! that the Helvetians had been thus trained by the insti- 
tutions of their forefathers.— 32 consuévi = soleo, being used with the force of a pres- 
ent. § 342, 2. 4.— 33 that we do not regret.— 34 by observing.— 35 seems. Render: so 
that to him may be applied what Demosthtnes is said etc.— 36 that you may lead into 
‘an error the inexpericnced, é. e. in such a manner that the inexperienced may misunder- 
stand your meaning.— 37 that Cornelius must struggle for his whole existence. 4. e. in 
the criminal proceeding instituted against him.— 3° ifa ut.. .vocarétur, a clause of coin- 
cident action = in crimen vocatus, with a concessive Meaning ; ‘ being called to account 
for no offence whatever’ = Cornelius is compelled to defend htmsell as a criminal, al- 
thonch he has coinmitted no offence. Vocarétur has a present meaning = ‘he is called 
to account’.— 3° in so narrow a part of the sea.— 4° conjligere, to give battle.— 4! to 
extend, to deploy.— 42 elated.— 48 was so reckless in his conduct.— 44 by his acts, 
by his fault.— 45 inade themselves most odious to.— 46 companion, associate.— 47 as 
to the intimacy of his intercourse.— 48 See p. 264, Ops. 5.— 49 temples.— 5° held in 
contempt, had no respect for.— 5! so little afrnid of death.— 52 devoted to.—- 53 go 
wretched.— 54 Literally : When he had proposed three things, he added a fourth, or 
rought forthe third ( = did not know what the third was) ; 4. €«. when he had mentioned 
three things, he afterwards spoke of four or tivo. 
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Brut. 60, 217.— 28. Exercitus summa difficnitSte rei frnmentaris afficiebatur! wsque eo 
ut complurts dies fr..meuto milites caruerint?, et pecore# extrémam famem suslentd- 
vents. Cre-. B. G. 7, 17.—29. Nemo Agrigenti neque® etate tam affect&*, neqne viribus 
tam infirmis? fuit qué non ill nocte surrexerif® telumque*®, quod culque fors!® offeré- 
bat, arripuerit!!, Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 43.— 30. Nemo mea restitutiOne let&tus est, nemo in- 
jurid}? doluit, cut non Plancii in me misericordia grata fuerit. Ib. Planc. 10, 25.— 31. Ee- 
quod iv hac urbe majus}3 umquam incendinum fait cui non consul subvenerit!4 ? Ib. Pis. 
11, 26.— 32. Ex hac provincia consulari imperio nemo rediit, qui incolumis fuerit!®, 
gquin triumpharit}?, Ib, 16, 38.— 33. Nemo fuit militum guin vudnerarétur, Ces. B. C. 3, 
45.— 34. Syracusdrum hic situs atque Aec natira esse loci celique dicitur, ué nulius um- 
quam dies tam magna tempestate!® fuerit qguin aliquo tempore ejus diéi solem homines 
viderint. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 10.— 35. In Miltiade?® erat mira comitas ué nemo tam humilis 
eszet cut non aditus2® ad eum patéret. Nep. Milt.8, 4.— 36. Dixit Cesar, sic belli ratidnem 
esse divIsam?!, u¢ illi2? classe naviIs anxiliaque sua?’ impedirent, ipse ut aqua terraque 
eos prohibéret. Cees. B. C. 3, 17.— 87%. Societatem ab Romianis t/a volébant?* peti ué nul- 
lum de e& re scitum populi fieret, aut? litteris mandarétur. Liv. 45, 25. 


Rem. 96. The tenses of preterite consecution are in two instances used 
as logical tenses if the governing predicate is non-preterite - 1) if hypotheti- 
cal preterites are made dependent on non-preterite predicates (OBs. 1/4) ; 
2) if, exceptionally, the subjunctive of the zmperfect is used in place of a 
perfect (sometimes instead of a present) subjunctive to mark particular 
relations of the action which, in the given connection, would not appear 
if the recular tenses of present consecution were used (OBs. 5-7). 


Oss. 1. Hypothetical subjunctives (§ 350) in both the principal and the dependent prop-. 
osition, generally retain their preterite tenses (imperfect or plupertect), whether they are 
made dependent on preterite, or on non-pretcrite predicates. A subordination of hypo- 
thetical periods occurs in two instances: 1) if tne THKets (Z. é. the principal hypotheti- 
cal sentence, See B. VI.) takes the form of a dependent clause (Oss. 2), in which instance 
the HYPOTHESIS (i. €. the hypothetical clause introduced by 6 or nisi) is frequently une 
derstood ; 2) if the HYPOTHESIS is made directly dependent on anuther sentence, the 
thesis being understood (OBs, 4). 


Oss. 2. If the THESIs hag the form of a dependent clanse, the hypothetical imperfect 
subjunctives in both the thesis and the hypothesis, and the pluperfect-subjunctive in the 
hypothesis, always retain there forms, the same as they would have in an independent 
hypothetical period. No regard is, in this instance, paid to the law of consecution, and 
it makes no difference whether the clause as such requires a subjunctive or not, as; Hoc 
apparet quum verbum aliquod altinus transfertur, et in oratiGne humili poniiur, quod 
idem in alia& (2. e. ‘ st in alia ponerétur.) decéret ; This is evident when, in ordinary stvle, 
rome nucommon word is used which would be proper in higher style. Cic. Or. 25, 82. 
(The relative clause guod...decéret, but for its hypothetical meaning, would require the 
indicative ; the predicate retains its hypothetical imperfect, the same as if the hypo- 
thetical period were independent * Verbum decéret, si.. .ponerétur’. The law of consecu- 
tion would require a present or perfect.]-—- Nec dubitat quin evo a te nutu hoc conscqui 
possem, etiamsi @dificatirus esses ; Nor does he doubt that Z could obtain this of you by 
aimere hint, even if you were going to build. Cic. Fam. 13,1, 5. [The clause ‘ guin... 


1 Suffered exceedingly from waut of provisions.— 2 the perfect is nsed according to #. 
58.— 3 the meat of cattle.—- 4 satiefied their extreme hunger. Susten/Grent is an imper- 
fect of habit. See p. 31S, OBs. 1.— 5 See § 409, R. 56.— * Nobody at Avrigentum was of 
80 helpless an age.— 7 vires infirme = intirmitas, the form viribus infirmis being used 
because ablatives of quality and manner require the addition of an attribute (p. 80; p. 
243, No. 2).— 8 to rise.—- ® weapon.-- !9 chance.— !! to seize.— !2 supply med.— 18 ma- 
jus incendium, a sedition of any importance.-- 14 literally: in regard to which the con- 
sul did uot help, z. e. where the consul did not interfere.— !5 consuldri imperio nemo, no- 
body with consular power, 4. é. no proconsul.— !& gui incolunis fuerit = if his army 
was intact (had suffered no great losses).— 27 without being admitted to the honor of a 
triumph.— '8 tam magna tempestate, abl. of quality, = so stormy.— !®° = Mil/iades tam 
mird comitite evat (of an admirable affability, so that).--- 2° access.— 21 the way of con- 
ducting the war was so divided (2. é. among the two belligerents). The chance of war 
must be taken here for the logical snbject, which, as it were, decreed that. these should 
be the parts of the belligerents.— 22 namely the army of Pompejus.~- 23 his, i. e. Cxe- 
sar's.— 24 It was their will that a treaty of alliance should be proposed to the Romans, 
but so that etc.-- 25a loosely construed sentence. Livy meant to say ‘neve guidquam 
lilteris mandurétur’, nor should anything be committed to paper. 
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consequi possenv’’ would require a subjunctive even if not hypothetical; but the predicates 
possem and edificatdrus essem retain their hypothetical forme without any regard to the 
governing present predicate dudi(a/, the same as in the first example.]*~ Horum licen- 
tiv nisi Carneades resdifissel, haud scio an soli jam philosophi judicarentur ; Had not 
Carneades resisted the license of these, Ido not know but that they would (é. e. they prob- 
ably would) be alone acknowledged as philosophers. Cic. Div. 2, 72, 150.— If hypotheti- 
cal periods of this kind are dcpendent on preterite predicates, they have the same gram- 
matical form as ordinary conditional sentences, and can only be distinguished from the 
latter by the connection, as: Ita degatus sum a Pompéjo ut nulla re impedIrer quo minua, 
si vellem mihi esset integrum, 1 have been appointed Pompey’'s lieutenant with the pro- 
viso that Jam jree to resign the commission, if J wixh so. Cic. Att. 4, 2, 6. [Indepen- 
dently: ‘Integrum mihi evit, si volam’.] But if dependent on non-preterites, hypo- 
thetical periods may be always recognized by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
while ordinary conditional sentences, in this instance, must assume tenses of present 
consecution. If the tense of the thesis is a pluperfect, the language has provided seve- 
ral forms by which boih classes of conditional periods may be distinguished from each 
other (OBs. 3). See Ex. 1-3. 

Oss. 3. If the thesis of an independent hypothetical period has a predicate in the 
pluperfect subjunclive, the tenses uf the two hypothetical pred eaes. if the period is sub- 
ordin:ted to another predicate, are treated according to the following rules : 

1. The hypothesis (hyputhetical clause) always retains its hypothetical tenses nn- 
sr Sp ( See the Ex. below). 

2. The thesis (principal hypothetical sentence) likewise retains its own form if the 
clause in which it is incorporated does not as such require the subjunctive. In this instance 
the predicate of the thesis takes one of the forms which an independent hypothetical 
theais referring to the past may assume according to p. 717 foll., ¢. e. (@) the PLUPERFECT 
SUBJUNCTIVE az the reguiar form; but often (0) the INDICATIVE of the three past tenures 
of the periphrastic future is used in this connection with hypothetical force (p. 729, 27), 
as: In illoipso malo Lucallus, gaé tumen aliquaéex parte eis incommodis medéri fortaage 
poluisset (i. é. si in imperio mansisget). vestro jussu coactus partem militum dimfsit; In 
this bad situation Lueullus, who, however, (= although he) might perhaps have reme- 
died these defeats (2. e. if he had remained in command), was compelied by your order 
to dismiss part of the troops. Cic. Leg. Man. 9, 2%. [The same farm ‘ potutsset’ would 
have been used, if the hypothetical period had been independent.J— Quia, st agendo 
armentum in speluncam compuiisset, vestigia dominum eo deductiru erant ; Because, if 
he had driven the herd to the cave, the footprints would have given the ciue to the 
owner. Liv. 1,7. [Independently expressed tne hypothetical period would have exactly 
the same ase oa Sometimes however the daw of consecusion is, in this instance, ap- 
plied to the predicate of the ¢hesis, ax : Mitto quod pericula, si per me licuigset, subfre 
paratixsimus fueris ; I do not mention the fact that you, if J had allowed you, wowd have 
been mozt ready to undergo the dangers. Cic. Fam. 15, 4,12. [INDEPENDENTLY: para- 
tissimus fueras, or fuisses, 81 per me licuisset. To the predicate fueras, on account of 
the governing predicate ‘ miito.’ the law of present consecution is applied. ] 

3. If the thesis assumes the form of a clause which as such requires the subjunctive, the 
two forms, mentioned No. 2, are likewise applied to the predicate, but so that (a) either 
the hypothetical subjunctive of the pluperfect is retained without any change, as: Atque 
haud scio an par principibus ease pourtiset (8. €. si Voluisset) ; And, to my view, he gnight 


——_- 


putet quidquid illi décunt, which, evidently, is not against reality, and hence not hypo- 
thetical, but a sentence containing ordinary predicates of contingent action.] - 
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came evident what an uproar would have been caused hy a real defeat. Liv. 28, 24.— Id agi 
apparébat ut integra sibi omnia apud RomAnosg essent, concilidta apud recem gratif, 
quod acceptitri fuissent venientem ; It was evidently intended that their relations to the 
Romans should remain in their previous state, while the good will of the king was con- 
ciliated by the fact that they would have received himif he had come. Liv. 36, 5.— See 
Ex. 8.— The predicate, however, may be and almost always és, in the perfect subjunctive, 
as a logical tense. if it is allowed, or required by the rules in Rem. 94 and 95, althouch the 
rules in Rem. 94 are rarely applicable to hypothetical predicates. But in modal Ut-claises 
(22. 95) the subjunctive perject as hypothetical tense of the thesis, may be considered as 
the ru/e*, as: Virgines eo cursu se ex sacrario proripuérunt, ut, si effugium patuisset, 
impletire urbem tumultu fuerint; that, if an escape had been open, they would have filled 
the whore city with tumult. Liv. 24,26. So also, if the thesis is introduced by guin after 
non dubito. see Ex. 9, and p. 132,.2; p. 133, Ex. 23. Or (c) the predicate may take a 
non-periphrastic tense of the verb, subject to the law of consecution. the same as in No, 
2, so that it is in the pluperfect, or in the perfect subjunctive, according as the govern- 
ing predicate is a preterite ora non-preterite. If it is thus in the pluperfect, it cannot 
be distinguished from the form mentioned No. (a). If it is in the perfect, the tense of 
the hypothetical clause, according to 2, 94, OBs. 7%, is often attracted, as : Sequentur ila 
.. es duter edrum vitam et improbissimdram nihil omnino interesse. ut Plato, sé sapiens 
non fuerit, nihilo melius quam quivis improbissimns nec beatius vixerit ; Next will this 
Jollow. .that there is no difference at all between the lives of the former and those of 
the most wicked, #0 that Plato, if he had not been wise, would not have lived any better 
or happier than the very worst men. Cic. Fin, 4, 9, 21. [INDEPENDENTLY : Plato, si ea- 
piens non fuisse/, nihilo melius vixisset (or vixerat).] See Ex. 10. 11.— This method is 
chiefly employed with a copula added to a predicate-adjective, or predicate-noun (as in 
Ex. 9 and 10), or if the verb does not form a verbal adjective in @rus. In the above-men- 
tioned example, the form victérus fuerit has not been employed by the anthor on account 
of the ambiguity which would have arisen from the equality in form of the verbal ad- 
jective victirus of the verb vincere. This form of the ordinary perfect eubjunctive is 
most frequently applied to the periphrastic gernndial, to posse and dedére (ought to), and 
certain impersonals, all of which, accordiug to p. 727 foll., are used in the perfec! indicative 
with the force of a.hypothetical pluperfect subjunctive, as: Queris guid potuerié amplius 
assequi Plancius si Cn. Pompéji fuisset filius ; You ask what more Plancius could have 
obtained if he had been Cn. Pompey’s son, Cic. Planc, 24, 60. Very frequently these 
perfect subjunctives (potuerté and debuerit) are used as logical tenses in modal Ut-clauses 
(according to &. 95) it the governing predicate of the hypothetical period is 1 preferite, 
as: Ejusmodi pactiGnes in coitidne candidatorum consularium fact@ sunt ut pemo bonus 
interesse debuerit ; Such compacts were made in the meeting of the consular candidates 
that no decent person ought to have staid there. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1. 16. See Ex. 12-15,— 
The perfect subjunctive of posse is also used if the thesis has the form of a Quin-clause 
not strictly belonging to the modal-clauses, mostly if the governing predicate is ‘non 
dubitavi’ or au equivalent expression, as: Haud dubium fuit quin, nisi ea mora interve- 
nisset, castra eo die Punica capi potuerint ; There was no doubt but that on that day the 
Punic camp might have been taken if that delay had not interfered. Liv. 24, 42. 

4, If the predicate of the thesis is in the passive voice, the hypothetical forms mentioned 
above are generally not directly used, but, whenever the sense permitg it, circumlocu- 
tions by posse with a passive object-infinitive. or by a predicative gerundial are employed, 
both of which are placed in the perfect subjunctive according to No. 3, c, as : Taotum 
pavoris txjecérunt ul, siin plano castra posita essent, haud dubie primo impetu capi potu- 
erint ; aoe caused so much terror thal the camp woddd (literally ‘ could’) have been un- 
questionably taken if it had been erected on level gronnd. Liv. 25, 13.— In eos versa 
peditum acies hand dubium fecté quin, nisi firmita extréma agminis fuissent, ingens in 
eo saltu accipienda clades fuerit ; The fact that the foot-soldiers had to meet the attack 
of these, made it evident thata formidable defeat would have been suffered in these moun- 
tains, if the rear of the army had not stood their ground. Liv. 21, 34 [literally ‘it would 
have been necesgary to snffer’, the periphrastic gerundial having evidently the force of 
an ordinary hypothetical passive]. See Ex. 12. 14. 15. If such a circumlocution is not 
admitted by the connection, the predicate of the thesis is placed in the past participle 
with forem (p. 130, R. 140; p. 137, #. 152), which, in this connection, imparts to the pas- 
sive a hypothetical character, the same as the periphrastic future to the active, as : 
Quam vere de Lysandro foret judicatum (i. e. si judices eum condemnassent), oratio in- 
dicio fuit qne post mortem in domo ejus reperta est; How just the sentence againrt 
Lysander would have been (literally : ‘how justly it would have been judged on Lysan- 


* The reason of this usage of the periphrastic form in preference to an ordinury plu- 
perfect subjunctive, is to be found in the fact, that the connection of modal Ut-clauses 
with pluperfects is adverse to their nature. See J2em. 95, OBx. 3. 
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der ), was proved by the speech which after his death was found in his house. Nep. Lys. 
3, 5. 

Ons. 4. Sometimes the fhesis of a hypothetical period dependent on another predicate, 
is wuderstood. In this instance the hypothesis (hypothetical clause) takes the same form 
as it would have if the thesis were expressed, so that, if the governing predicate is non- 

reterite, the law of consecution is exchided in the same way as in the above-mentioned 
Instance : Sed me vera pro gratis loqui, etsi menm ingenium non monéret, necessitas co- 
git; But necessity compels me to make rather a true than a pleasant statement, even if 
my feeilinys vould not prompt me to do so. Liv. 3, 68. (é. e. Necessitas covit, e¢ cogerct si 
meum ingenium non monéret).— Vide ne religio nobis tam adhibenda sit quam si testi- 
monium dicerémus ; ‘Take care that we must not apply to it (4. e. to your statement) the 
aid of religion in the same manner as if we were giving a testimony. Cic. Brut. 85, 293 
[ = quam adhiberémus si testimonium dicerémus]}. See Ex. 16. 


Oss. 5. The use of an imperfect as logical tense, if the subjunctive depends on non- 
preterite predicates, is notfrequent. Suchimpertects are used : 1) to give the dependent 
subjunctive some particular force which would be lost by a tense of present consecution 
(Oss. 6); 2) if the governing predicate contains a past lense by implication, analogous to 
the similar case when tenses of present consecution refer to a present contained by impli- 
cation in the governing predicate (2. 94, OBS. 2). See Ons. 7. 


Oss. 6. Imperfect subjunctives dependent on non-preterites refer to a particular force 
of the action 1) to designate the predicate as a potential interrogative subjunctive (§ 593), 
as: Queroa.te cur U, Cornelium nen defenderem ? I axk you why I should. not have de- 
Jended C. Cornelius. Cic. Vatin. 2.5. Neither defendam, nor defenderim would express 
this meaning. Defendam would mean ‘why J do not defend’, aud defenderiumm— why I 
did not defend’, 2) Orthey preenantly refer to a ‘ supporition *, either by representing 
some member of the clause as an bypothesis against reality, or implying any other sup- 
position the force of which would not appear by using regular tenses of present conse- 
cution. Some of these imperfects strictly fall under the rule in OBs. 2. Bat the hypo- 
thetical reference is not always clear by the sentence wself, as it is iu the passages quoted 
in Ogs. 2. nor could it always be conveniently expressed by a regular hypothetical 
period. Verisimile non es¢é ut THejus religidni suze pecuniam anteponeret, It is not 

robable that Hejus would (not ‘ should’) have held money higher than his relision. Cic. 
Vert, 2,4.6. Here the object ‘pecuniam’ has the force ‘st quis et pecuniam offerret’. 
The perfect subjunctive ‘ anfeposuerit’ would intimate that moncy was really offered to 
him (in which case we would render by ‘should have held*), while the connection shows 
that the money offered was a merely nominal sum, which fact the author intimates by 
the hypothetical form of the predicate.— Verisimile non es¢ ut (Sulla), quem in otio sem- 
per secum habnuisset, hunc in eo tumnitu quem ipxe comparabat, ab se dimitierel ; It is 
not probable that, while Sulla was engaged in that rebellion which he himself was plan- 
ning ( = is represented as having planned), would (not ‘ showd’) have dismissed a man 
whom he always had about him in quiet times. Cic. Sull. 20,57. Here the object ‘in 
eo tumultu’ has a hypothetical force (= si tum in tumultu fuisset quem ip-e comparus- 
sect), referring to facts whieh are denied by the epeaker. If ‘ dimiserié* had been used, 
the expression ‘in ¢o tamultu quem comparabat ’ would have been represented as con- 
taining a true fact.t--Sittins is homo esé ut...sibi nefarium bellum coutra patriam susci- 
piendum pufdret ? Is Sittius a man of that character that he wou/d have thought it his 
duty to arouse (as agent of Sulla) a nefarious war against his country ? Cic. Sull. 20, 58. 
[Supply : ‘s@ Sulla eum ob talem causam amandasset’, if Sulla had dispatched him for 
such a purpose.] * Putaverit’? would represent the * suscipere bellum? as referring to the 
real war lained at the time. which fact is denied by the speaker.— Video cansas esse 
permultas que (= ejusmodi ut) istum impellerent ; I see that there ave many causes which 
might hare induced him (i. e. Ti. Roscius to assassinate Sex. Roscius), Cic. Rose. Am, 
33, 92. [$ Cuusas esse que tmpellerent’ has the force of * Causas satis magnas esse ut eu 


* All these substitutions prove that the Latin considered the form of an ordinary 
pluverfect subjunctive as generally insufficient to desiguate the predicate as hypotheti- 
cal in the case that the clause as such requires the subjunctive. And since, in the pas- 
five, the expedient of the periphrastic tuture was nnavailable, other forms had to be 
devised by which the hypothetical meaning might be clearly designated. Thus in the 
above-mentioned passave of Nepos, the pluperfect esset judicd/um would have imparted 
to the sentence the meaning ‘ How true was the sentence passed upon Lysander’, which 
would mean exactly the contrary of what the author meant to say, since he intended to 
convey the idea that the gentence on Lysander was noé correct. 


+ Compare the passaces Cic. Sest. 36, 78: Rosc. Am. 41, quoted p. 612, in which the 


perfect subjunctives used after verisimile non est denote facts not qualified by supposi 
tions of any kind. 
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-~mpellere poluissent st crimen perpetrdvit’ : many reasons which would have been a sufil- 
cient inducement for him, provided that he was the murderer. This meaning of * impe- 
berent’? would neither have appeared by using the construction ‘ Caueas fuixse quee eunh 
impellerent’, nor by * causas esse quae eum impulerint’ since both ways would represent 
the predicate impellerent as an inducement toa crime readly committed by Ti. Roseius 
(= many causes which have induced him).* Although the author himeelf held this 
opinion, he did not mean to assert. this at that place, merely representing the facts al- 
leged by him as ‘ possible inducements ’.] 


Oss. %. Imperfect subjunctives, dependent on presents which contain a preterite by impli- 
cation, occur in the following instances ;: 1) if the governing predicate is an historical 
present (p. 801, OBs. 3) ; 2) if the present of averb of saying (or writing) is used to 

uote remarks or opinions formerly stated by others (Hem. 44), as Chrysippus disputat 

= disputavit), ethera esse eum quem homines Jovem appelldrent ; Chrysippus asserts 
that the ‘ether’ is what men call ‘Jupiter.’ Cic. N. D. 1,15; 3) if the predicate is sub- 
oblique (§ 599), and the governing oblique clause, according to § 606, Oss. 3, c, has as- 
sumcd a present tense with the force of a preterite subjunctive, as if in direct discourse, 
as: Respondit, si quid ab senftu petere vellent, ab armis discédant : He answered that 
they showd lay down their arms if they wished to petition the Senate. Sall. Cat. 34. 1.— 
Mandat ( = manadvit), quibus rebus possent, opes factibnis confirment ; He ordered them 
to promote the resources of the faction by all they could. Ib. 32, 2.— Cato ad Popiliunm 
scripsit ut, si filium pdteréiuvr in exercitu remanére, secundo eum odliget eacramento; 
Cato wrote to Popilius he should bind his son by another oath if he permitted him to 
remain in the army. Cic. Off. 1, 11. 36.t— In the same way imperfect subjunctives are 
used if the clause is quasi-suboblique (p. 405 No. 2) : Quia multi suné oratidnnm genera 
de quibus nemo fere preciperet, totum hunc locum segregdbam ; 1 separated this whole 
subject because there are many styles in speaking on which almost nobody has given any 
rule, Cic. Or. 2, 84, 341. pete ‘multi suné genera’ contains the imperfect erant (i. é. 
guum eegregabam) by implication, which accounts for the use of the imperfect.— 4) Some- 
times imperfect subjunctives, in clauses of direct statement, are dependent on present 
predicates which have the force of preterites, ax : His tu comparas hominem Tusculanum 
nondum icantem quale esset copidse et ornate dicere ; With these (great orators) you 
compare a Tusculan, who did not even suspect yet what it meant to speak with a full com- 
- mand of the language, and with elegance. Cic. Brut. 85, 294 [suspicuniem = qui suspica- 
bdtur, the perfect participle ‘ suspicdtus’ being unusual in this meaning. “The imperfect 
subjunctive esseé ix used fur the very purpose to represent the participle suspicantem as 
equivalent to a relative clause with a preterite; else the preeent sit would have been 
used].— Cujus maleficii tanta istat poena est ut (Antonius) dicere in hoc ordine audéret, 
se disturbatdrum domum meam ? For what crime is so great a penalty provided in the 
laws that Antonius should have dared to say within your body, that he would etc. Cic. 
Phil. 1, 5, 12. [Pana est has the force of * pena constitita est.’ The perfect ‘ausus sit’ 
would have represented Antonius’s action as anterior to the law; avdeat would repre- 


* Madvig considers ‘tmpellerent* in the above-mentioned passage as an inaccurate 
(i.e. faulty) expression, adding that the author had, in saying *causas esse’, atthe same time 
thought of ‘causas puis *, which would place this imperfect under the'rule in Ogs, 7, and 
must, even then, be considered a legitimate construction. Similarly: Ejus precepti 
(i. é. ut nosmet ipsos noscerémus) tanta sententia est ut ea, non homini, sed deo ¢ribu- 
erétur (= est et fut). Cic. Leg. 1,22. In some passages, however, such imperfects seem 
to be ‘inaccurately’ used by mere oversight, as: Dict solec, pertre euin on posse, nisi 
ei crura fracta essent (instead of siné). Cic. Phil. 13, 12.—U¢ scires Egnatium a me diligi, 
ob eam rem tibi hiec scvibo (Ib. Fam. 13, 47); as if * scripst’ had been used, which s0 reenu- 
larly occurs in such connections, that perhaps ‘scripsi’ is the correct reading in this 
passage (see Cic. Fam. 13, 46; 13, 67, and often. Comp. p. 357). 

+The variation of tense in the passages of Sallust is mace withont any assignable 
reason; but in the passayve Cic. Off. 1,11, the author probably meant to avoid an ambi- 
guity which might arise from the use of the imperfect oblig@ret, which could be under- 
stood in a hypothetical sense: ‘Cato wrote to Popilius how he (Cato) would bind 
his son if he (Cato) wowd allow him to remain in the army’. This ambiguity might 
also be avoided by adopting the reading ‘ pati@/ur’ of one inferior codex, or by reading, 
with several codices, ‘ patilur’, which would likewise exclude a hypothetical meaning, 
and which wonld answer the rule p. 402, Oss. 83. The documentary authority of both 
readings (patitur and paterétur) is about equal. But the usage of subobliqne indica- 
tives of this kind occurs only in historians, while the use of imperfect subjunctives in 
similar connections jis found in several passages of Cicero. Hence the vuigata ‘ paler é- 
tur > scems to deserve preference. 

t Perhaps the reading of this passage is wrong, since ‘isfa‘ is very strangely nsed. I 
presume that Cicero wrote ‘ dicta’ in place of ‘ista’, which would make the imperfect 
Gudirel a rezular tense by consecution. 
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gent the action as present at the moment of speaking.]—- 5) ‘The use of the imperfect 
subjunctive, dependent on non-preterites, is a necessity in some particular instances 
where the language lacks available forms to satisfy tue grammatical requirements of the 
law of consecution, as : Conceddmus fame hominum ut genere etiam pufarentur, non 
solum esse ingenio divIno ; Let us allow this to the fame of (great) men that they should 
have been believed to be not only of divine mind, but also of divine extraction, Cic. Rep. 
2,2,4. The imperative clause ué...putarentur could not assume a perfect (putdli sint) 
as predicate, which would represent the action ‘permitted’ as anterior to the permission. 
The governing present * conceddmus’ implies a preterite, since the writer, by using this 
expression, places himeelf with his mind ina past time, as if giving the permission at 
the time where such beliefs prevailed, being, as it were, an ex t facto permission, 
For such conceptions neither the Latin nor the English language has invented a particu- 
lar form, (there being no * past imperatives’ as in Greek), and hence the present forms 
must be used, but with the force of a preterite.— 6. Sometimes the preterite on which 
dependent subjunctives are dependent *s understood, (as in the examples mentioned 
p. 424. No. 8. 9), as: Jam vero illud quam incredibile (z. e. es¢), qnam absurdum (i. e. fuis- 
set), qui Rome ceedem facere, qui hanc urbem inflammare ve//et, eum familiarisgjmum 
suum dimittere; How incredible (is i), and how absurd (zould it have been) that he, who 
Mad loan to make slaughter at Rome, and to burn this city, should send away his most 
utimate friend. Cic. Sull. 20, 57, 

1. Honestum! tale est ut, vel si? ignordrent id homines, vel si obmuttvissent3, end ta- 
men pulcritudine esseé laudabile*. Cic. Fin, 2, 15.— 2. Ego Bruti rem, gic ago® ut 
fam ipse non ageret?. Ib. Att. 5, 18, 4.— 3. Hos viros ddeo in suepicidnem populo Ro- 
mano’ venfre, non modo metus®, quod ipsum esse! turpe. sed alium ali& de causa de- 
es-e)! dignitati ste. Ib. Phil. 1. 6, 15.— 4. Eloquentia »escio an!2 Gracchus habuisset)8 
parem nemiuem, [b, Brut. 33. 126.—5. Dic quidnam factirus fueris si eo tempore censor 
fuisees. Liv. 9, 33.— 6. Non dubi/o quin Antistius se presta/urus'4 fuerit acerrimum pro- 
pugnatdrem?!5 comminis libertatis si occaeidni potuisset occurrere!*®. Brut. ad Cic. 1, 
11.— 7. Quis dusiéat quin, siSaguntinis tulissémus opem. totum in Hispaniam bellum 
arversitri!! fuerimus ? Liy. 31, 7.— 8. Dixit Cesar, se, quod in longidrem diem collati- 
qus'® fuissel)!®, representatirum?®, et proxim& nocte castra motirum. Ceres. B. G. 1, 40. 
— 9. Adeo inopial est coactus Haininat ut. nisi cum fuge specie?! abeundum timuisset, 
Galliam repelitirus?? fuerié. Liv. 22, 32.— 10. Quantnm periculum ab illis populis fuerié 
si Capitulium ab exsulbus obsessnm scissent, suspicdri de preterito quam re ipsd expe- 
rTri est melius. Ib. 3, 19.— 11. Nihil ex commeatibus?3 superdval?4, omni frumento in ur- 
bIs munItas convecto?5, ut Hispandrum transitio?® pardia fuerit si maturitas?? tempo- 
rum exspectata foret. Ib, 22. 40.—12. Ibi clamor trepidatidnem feci/2® ut, si hostcs 
longius inseciti essent, magna clades accipi potuerit. Ib. 42, t6.— 13. Hec res sud 
sponte?® scelerita et nefaria est ut, etiamsi lex non esset, magnopere vitanda fueril®®, 
Cic. Verr, 1, 42, 108.— 14. Tantus exs(idit pavor3! ut, si admotus extemplo exercitus 
foret. capi castra potuerint. Liv. 43, 4.— 15. Ventum erat eo8? nt, si hostem similem 
antiquix Macedonum regibus habuiseet consul, magna clades accipi potuerit. Ib. 44, 4. 
-- 16. Proficiscimur ad eum cui gratior noster adventus erit quam sz uni33 fuissémus. 
Cic. Att. 9, 192. 


3. Conversion of Tenses. 


§ 607. Since the two futures have no subjunctives, they must be con- 
verted into other tenses, if the construction requires predicates, referring 
to the future, to be in a dependent subjunctive. For this purpose two 
methods are used, the method of ORDINARY TENSES, and the method of 
PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 


1 Morality.— 2 both if...and.— 3 obmutui, I am mute (have hecome mute).— ‘4 credit- 
able, estimable,— © the affairs.— & to conduct.— 7 ut non ageret, si ageret.— ® Dat. of the 
interested person.— ® supply: in suspicidnem.— }° which would be disgraceful by itself 
(i.e. si nihil alind accederet).—!! that each, from a different reazon, is compromising his dig- 
nity.— 12 § 423, R. 78.— 134. e. si vita ei longior fuisset.— 14 presto me aliquem, I prove 
to be something. p. 101, A.— 15 the most zealous champion.— !° if he could have met an 
opportunity.— 17 to ward off.— 18 postpone to a later day. — 19 7. e. nisi illa accidis=ent. 
— 7 to anticipate.— 21 appearance.— 22 to return to.— 23 supplies.— 24 superdre, to be 
left.— 35 to convey.— 26 = ut Hisep&ni transfre par&ti fuerint (¢o desert).— 27 if the ‘ ful- 
ness’ of time had been expected (é. e. if they. had waited for the right time.)— 23 cansed 
consternation.— 2® by itself,— 3° ought to have been carcfully avoided.— 3!so0 great was 
the discouragement.— 32 things had come to that pase.— 88 if we had been in each 
other’s company. 
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By the method of ordinary tenses, the future-present is treated as if it 
were an ordinary present, being converted into a present or imperfect sub- 
junctive according to the law of consecution (#. 97). The future perfect 
is treated as if it were an ordinary perfect, being converted into a perfect 
or pluperfect subjunctive according to the law of consceution (2. 98). 

By the method of periphrastic tenses the future-present is turned into 
the subjunctive of the present or imperfect tense of the periphrastic fu- 
ture (pp. 1380. 131, &. 141. 142), according to the law of consecution (22. 97, 
Oss. 1). Since the subjunctives of the perfect and pluperfect of the peri- 
phrastic future are appropriated by the hypothetical preterites (22. 96, 
Oss. 8, 3), this method cannot be applied to the future-perfect ; nor can 
it be applied to the passive voice of either future, since a periphrastic fu- 
ture of the passive does not exist (R. 97, OBs. 8). 


EXPLANATION, Conversion of ‘future tenses’ in the snbjunctive is the method of ex- 
pressing those subjunctive predicates which are conceived as happening at a time ‘ future 
to the SPEAKER’. The speaker may be either the author or a@ person introduced by the- 
author, in which instance the clause is oblique or suboblique. Actions conceived as hap- 
pening after the time spoken of without being future in regard to the speaker's time (as for 
Inst. the predicates of consecutive Ut-clauses), do not belong here, because they do not re- 
present the action as future in the sense of § 587, and cannot assume a future tense if the 
clause, in which they stand. be expressed ag an independent sentence. ‘Thus in the sen- 
tence quoted above: ‘ Tibicines Tibur abiérunt vé nemo in urbe esset qui precineret. Liv. 
9, 30°, the consecutive clanse wvé.. .precineret, if expressed independently. would take its 

redicate in the imperfect, and not in the future. Hence sentences of this kind do not 

clong to those in which the conversion of a future tense is required. But if the same 
clause is conceived as a final clause (they went away in order that nobody should be in 
the city etc.), the ‘tibicines ’ wonld be introduced as conceivers of the clause, and the 
predicate would be a future if the action be independently expressed, as conceived by 
the subject (If we go, there will be nobody who etc.). Hence the predicate of every final 
- Clause is a ‘converted’ future, but such as must be treated according to the method of 
‘ordinary tenses’ (See 7?. 97, OBs. 1). 

Rem. 97. In converting a FUTURE-PRESENT into a subjunctive, ORDI- 
NARY TENSES are used 1)ifthe predicate stands to its principal predicate 
in the relation of a DEPENDENT FUTURE, so that, by taking both predi- 
cates out of the subjunctive connection, it would be a dependent tuture 
as defined by the rule p. 358, 2. 76; 2) if the action is represented as a 
future necessity or duty, or as the object of a command or wish.— PERI- 
PHRASTIC tenses are used 1) in.relations not belonging to those mentioned, 
t.¢. if the action implies nothing but futurity independent of other rela- 
tions, or of other future actions; 2) in all the instances when the clause, 
expressed independently, would have a predicate in the PERIPHRASTIC 
FUTURE in its proper meaning, @. e. if the action is represented both as fu- 
ture, and as conceived at the speaker’s time (§ 507, BR. 139). 

Oss. 1. These principles are thus applied to the different classer of clauses: 

A. OBLIQUE CLAUsEs. 1) Imperative clauses always require ordinary tenses according 
to the second rule in R.vT. (See the Ex. to 22. 83.) Hence the subjunctive in these 
clanses ix (lirays a present or imperfect (never a perfect or pluperfect, except if denot- 
ing wishes against reality), and can never be placed in any tense of the periphrastic fu- 
ture. 

2) Oblique clauses dependent on veréri and its equivalents (72. 82. Oss. 1. a) always take 
ordinary tenses, although, according to the English conception, it might be expected 
that they should take periphrastic tenses. But the Latin conceives them as verbs of 
believing, implying the idea of a wish adverse to the future act (p. 589), and hence they 
assume the conjunctions belonging to the imperative sentences, which always require 
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ordinary tenses. Thus it must be explained that verbs of fearing take ordinary tenses, 
as: Non vereor ne non scribendo te expleam (not expletiirus sim) ; Tam not afr-id that 
IT will not (be able to) satiate you with my letters, Cic. Fam. 2, 1, 1.—- lt seems, however, 
that periphrastic tenses were colloquially used in clauses dependent on verbs of fear- 
ing, Thus we read in Matius’s letter to Cic. (Fam. 11, 28, 8): Non vereor ne mee vite 
modestia parum valitira sit in posterum contra falsos rumores (inst. of valeat) ; I am 
not afraid that my modesty, in the future, widl be of insr ficient strength against false 
rumors.— Frequently the futurity of the actron is intimated by the form fore in place 
of essem (in the historians): Timor in exercitum incidit ne simul cum rece et Carthagi- 
niensibus sored bellandum ; The fear befel] the army lest it might be necessary to fight at 
the same time with the king and with the Carthaginians, Liv. 29, 24.— See Ex. 1-3. 

3) Oblique clauses with guin alter non dudito and its equivalents (p. 383, Ons. 1, a) 
generally take periphrastic tenses, except if the predicate Is represented as an action 
which should be done, in which instance ordinary tenses are used : Mihi non est dubium 
quin ventaire non sint \egiGnes ; It is not doubtful to me but that the legions will come. 
Cic. Fam. 2, 17, 5.— Suan nec mihi nec fratri dubinm exset quin Brundusium conlende- 
vémus; when neither I nor my brother had any doubt bnt that we should proceed to Brun- 
dusium. Ib. Att. 8,11 D,8. [The predicate contenderemus of the Quin-clause is rep- 
resented asa rule for the speaker’s future conduct.] Often, however, ordinary tenses 
are used in these clauses : (Dixérunt) se non dubiddre quin Ariovistus de omnibus obsi- 
dibus graviseimum supplicium sumat ; they did not dowdt but that Ariovistus would in- 
Jliict the severest punishment on ali the hostages. Cs. B. G. 1, 31. (About the use of 
the present consecution see p. 419. 420, OBs. 7. band c); Sumetimes both methods are 
combined in the same sentence, as in Ex. 7%. See Ex. 4-10. 

4) Oblique clauses containing dependent questions referring to the future, generally take 
periphrastic tenses, as: Nec wbi, nec quando te sim visirus possum suspicari ; I have 
no idea where, or when J shall see you. Cic. Att. 11, 138, 2.— Lacedemonii queesivérunt 
num se etiam esset mori prohibitirus ; The Lacedsemonians asked whether he wowd 
mrohilit them also to die. Ib. Tusc. 5, 42. [Independently : Num prohibédis etc.] But 

f the answer expected on a dependent question referring to the future, is @ rude for the 
person asking (p. 396, e), ordinary tenses must. be used according to the second rule in 
A. 9%: Hannibal circumeqnitat urbem ad visendum qua maxime parte aggrederé/ur , 
ITannibal took a ride around the city to see where he should make the chief attack. Liv. 
29, 7.— Statueram quid facerem ; T had made up my mind how to ac/. Cic. Att. 11, 9. 1.— 
Plane nescio guid agam ; I absolutely do not Know what to do. Ib. 9, 14, 2.— Hence the 
saine interrogative sentence has a different sense according as periphrastic or ordinary 
tenses are used: Ortendis te pendere quamnam ratiOnem sim Cesari allatirus profec- 
- tidnis mex; You show that you are trying to guess what reason J will give to Crear in 
regard to my departure, Cic. Att. 11, 12, 1. [By changing sim allatdrus into afferam, the 
passage would have the meaning ‘that yon are weighing the question what reason J 
should give to Cesar’].— Deviations from this rule occur (a) if the use of an ordinar 
tense in questions implying # future rule would be ambiquows, in which instance peri- 
phrastic tenses are preferred, as : Eo minus habeo necegse cogit&ére guid sim sactirus ; 
he less it is necessary that I should think of ‘ how to act? (i.e. that I should decide now 
on a plan of action). Cic. Att. 10, 1,4. [Here guid faciam might. be taken for an actual 
present = ‘of my present actions °]— (6) On the other hand if it is intimated by other 
expressions in the clanse that the action is meant to be a future one. ordinary tenses 
may be used in place of the regular periphrastic future, as: Videimns hoc quoraum evd- 
dat; Let us see how this wid] come out (where the adverb guorsum = up to what end, 
refers to future time, so that the futurity of the action need not be designated by the 
form of the verb), Cic. Alt. 9, 18, 4.— Hence if the futurity of the action is implied in 
the goremning verb, ordinary tenses may be used in place of the periphrastice, which is 
always the case if aninterrogative clause is made dependent on exrspectdre, as : Orat ut 
quid in Hispania geratur exspectem ; He beseecher me fo wait (tilll know) what will be 
done in Spain. Cic. Att. 10,8, 1— Quid hostes consilii caperent exspectdbat ; He waited 
(to know) what plan the enemy eould follow. Ces B. G. 8, 24.— See Ex. 12-19. 

5) Quasi-oblique final clauses always take ordinary tenses according to the second rule 
of BR. 97, since the purpose in the miud of the doer of an action always represents his 
wish. For Ex. See p. 405. 408. 

B. SUROBLIQUE CLAUSES, if the action is represented to occur after the time of epeak- 
ing, thinking, etc. expressed in the governing predicate, should, according to #. 97. take 
periphrastic tenses. But periphrastic tenses are only used if the clause is 7elavive, causal, 
or a modal Ut-clause, ax: Multos esse arbitror qui ad Cwsarem delatiri sint,; I believe 
there are many who will inform Cesar. Cic. Att. 11, 7 5.— Romnius docébat virgines 
Sabinas, co melidres viros ustiras gvod adnisirus sit pro se quizque ut parentium expleat 
desiderinm ; Romulus explained that they would have so miich better husbands, because 
every one would strive to efface by his own conduct their longing for their parents. Liv. 
1, 9.— Ego cis ita manddram ut, guum tam longe abfulirus essem, ad me ne referrent; J 
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had directed them not to report to me, since J world be absent for so long a time. Cic. 
Fam. 3. 12,2. [If guum, in this sentence, were temporal, it would not admit of a pert- 
phrastic tense: gvum tam longe abessem, while I would be absent eo Jong.]— Dixit, non 
ita se a juventd Hannibalem gessisse ué in senectite dominum latirus videdtur (or sit, 
essel) » He said, Hannibal had not acted in his youth so that he would seem to submit to 
4 masterin his old age. Liv. 35, 42. See Ex. 2U, 21.— In all other kinds of suboblique 
clauses the connection itself generally makes it clear if they are meant to refer to the 
future; hence ordinary tenses are used in them. Thus in suboblique and quasi-sub- 
obliqne Si-clauses, denoting ‘in the event that’, or ‘with the proviso that’ (p. 407, OBs. 
3), and in all kinds of conditional, and temporal clauses (introduced by si, guum, dum, 
priusquam) ordiuary tenses must be used if they are suboblique, even if their predicates 
do not belong to the dependent futures, as : Isiddrus Demetriadem, si forte eo deferret fuga 
regem, trajécit ; Isidorus crossed over to Demetrias in the event that the king in his 
flicht should pase that place. Liv. 36, 20.— Decrevérunt patres ut hoc sic ratum eseet si 
patres auctOres flerent ; The Senate decreed. that this should be valid under the proviso 
that the Senate would ratify it. Liv. 1,17.— Dicébant nihil esse negotii, quum relfque 
legidnes magnum spatium abeuent (not abfulire easent), hanc legi6nem sub sarcinis ado- 
rri; They said that it was (would be) an easy matter to attack that legion under their 
baggage while the other legions would be at a creat distance. Cres. B. G. 3, 5.— Nisi forte 
ei potest pereuadére ut, dum oratores eant redeant, quiescat ; Unless perhaps he can in- 
duce him to suspend his operations while the negotiators ave (will be) going to and fro. 
Cic. Att. 10, 1, 3.— Cresar, an/eguam plures civitates conspirdrent, latius ibl dixtri buen- 
dum exercitnm putavit ; Cesar thought it best to distribute his army over a wider space 
before & greater number of states would join the conspiracy. Ces. B. G. 8,10. [fn an in- 
dependent connection, anteguam and priusquam cannot take the future; hence in ob- 
lique connection, the periphrastic future is not admissible. See p. 354, Ons. 4, @; p. 666, 
§ 621 foll.] See Ex. 22-27, ; 


C. DEPENDENT FUTURES, #. ¢. those which derive their force as futures from their 
principal predicates with which they are represented to be coincident (p. 355. Oss. 5), 
tuke always ORDINARY TENSES if they are placed in the enbjunctive. whether their gov- 
erning predicate is made oWdigue, or whether their mood is a/tracted by the subjunctive 
mood of the governing predicate, as: (Ariovistus dixit) nist Cesar exercitum dedicat, 
se illum pro hoste habitdirum ; Ariovistus said. if Caesar did not withdraw his army, he 
would consider him to be in war with him. Cis. B. G. 1, 44. [Independently : Nisi dedices, 
te pro hoste hadébo.]}— Commemoravit quantum eéssem periculi aditirus si in Africam 
trajicerem ; He has mentioned the great danger J would incur, if I crossed over (would 
cross over) to Africa. Liv. 28, 48 [Independently : Magnum periculum a@diWis ai in Afri- 
cam ¢trajicies].— Juseit eos rex deliberdre ne id consilium caperent cujus extemplo peni- 
téret ; The king asked them to consider the matter, lest they might take measures of 
which they wou/d instantly repent. Liv. 36,9 [Independently : Ne capidtis consilium cujus 
penitéhil].— Matri eam, guum primum per ipsam licérel, eram misstirus ¢ I was about to 
send her to her mother as soon as she would agree to it. Cie. Att. 11, 17,1. [Independently : 
Exum ad matrem mittam quum primum licébit.}— Ita ratus secutiiros vt quemque vulnere 
affectum corpus sinevet ; He calculated that each of them would follow at the rate as 
their wounded bodies would permit. Liv. 1,26 [Independently : Seguentur ut corpus sinef]. 
See Ex. 28-33.— If dependent futures, in independent connections of their goveruing 
predicates, are in the future tense of the periphrastic future (airus ero), so that the peri- 
phrastic future is used with its own force (§ 507, #. 147, and Ex. p. 134), they take the 
periphrastic present or imperfect, if required to be in the subjunctive, as: Magna cst 

uestio, veniendum sit in consilium tyranni sé is aliquando de re bond deliberatirus sit ; 
tt js an important question whether we must participate in the council) of a tyrant if the 
same on a certain day is fo have a deliberation on a Jaudable enbject. Cic. Att. 10, 1, 3. 
heed aet erg Veniendumne est in concilinm, si tyrannus deéliberatirus erit ? = if he 

as (shall have) appointed a day for deliberation. The present conception ix here sepa- 
rated from the future act, the present conception being represented by the copula (§ 507, 
RR. 139). But even the copula must be in the future, because the conception represented 
by it has the relation of a dependent future. If required to be in the subjunctive, the 
copula evié is turned into a present according to rule.) 


D. ALL OTHER CLAUSES Whose predicates are represented as future in regard to the 
speaker's time, must take periphrastic tenses, as ; [Relative clause] Itaque gui ad id 
tempus fortinam esset in consilio Aabditdrua, is extemplo ad M. Beebium misit; And thus 
he who would, up to this time, shape his course according to circumstances (i.e. although 
he was to decide about his plan of action), sent instantly word to M. Bebins. Liv. 36, 8. 
— [Modal Ut-clause] In eam ratiOnem vite nos fortfina deduxit ué sempiternus sermo 
hominum de nobis fulzrus sté ; Our fate has placed us in such a condition of life, that 
there will be a perpetual comment of the public about us. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 13.— Non 
intelligo cur Rallus quemquam tribinum intercessfrum putet, guum intercezsio stulti- 
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tiam intercessdris significatira sit, non rem impeditira ; I donot understand why Rullus 
should be of the opinion that any tribune will veto the measure, since a veto would 
(will) only betray the stupidity of him who vetoes, but not prevent the measure. Cic. 
Leg. Agr. 2, 12.— See Ex. 34-36.— But in colloquial style ordinary tenses are often em- 
ployed where the rule would require a periphrastic, as: Ergo hoe quidem est profectum 
ut non modo tuto. verum etiam palam navigarémus ; Hence ro much, at least, has been 
effected that we shall depart not only safely, butalso openly. Cic, Att. 10, 4,10. [Here, 
according to rule, and for the sake of clearness, a periphrastic tense, or the addition of 
posse would have been required, since, as the clause is expressed, the predicate naviga- 
rémur must be understood as a past. or as a present act. But as the receiver of the let- 
ter could not mistake the sense of the writer, the latter allowed himself the use of the 
brief, though ambiguous, form.]— If hypothetical preterites refer to the future, peri- 
phrastic (preterite) tenses are used both if the hypothetical period is independent, and 
if it is made dependent on other predicates, as : Consilium istud esse¢ prudens, sé nos- 
tras ratidues ad Hispaniensem casum accommodatiri essémus; That plan would be 
wise if we were going to shape our action according to the ixsue of the Hispanic affair. 
Cic. Att. 10, 8, 2.— Quid enim essem de pace dictirus, dixi; For I have said what Z 
would be going to say (4. ¢. si legatidnem susceplirus essem, If ‘L were Role to accept the 
‘ appointment; the writer being resolved not to accept it). Cic. Att. 10, 1, 5 


Oss. 2. In place of the imperfect subjunctive of the periphrastic future, the form with 
Jorem is eometimes need by the historians, as: Incertum erat quo misséré classem Car- 
thaginienser forent ; It was uncertain where the Carthaginians would send their fleet. 
Liv. 30, 2.— Forem is sometimes used in place of essem if a predicate, being in the rela- 
tion of a dependent future, is represented as wncertain, as: Dixit Tullns ustirum se 
edrum opera si bellum cum Vejentibus foref ; Tullus said he would accept their aid if 
there should be a war with the Vejentians. Liv. 1, 26 


Oss. 3. Since the periphrastic future does not exist in the passive form, this voice 
cannot, generally, be used if the predicate, accerding to the above-mentioned rules re- 
quires a periphrastic tense. In this instance the sentence must be recast by turning. the 

assive construction into an active one. But, sometimes, ordinary passive presents or 

ag ta are used where the rules require periphrastic tenses (which, of course, occurs 
only if the future meaning of the predicate is made clear by the connection), as: Dixit 
Curio, nihil es-e certius quam ut omnes, qui lege Pompéjé condemnati essent, restitue- 
rentur , Curio said that nothing was so certain, as the rehabilitation of those (literally 
‘more certain than that those would be rehabilitated) who have been condemned under 
the Pompejan law. Cic. Att. 10, 4,8. [Independently: 2estitventur ei qui condemnati 
sunt. If the predicate were active, it would require a periphrastic tense; but the 
change into an active construction would be awkward, and hence the author prelerred the 
ordinary passive imperfect, although this tense might, grammatically, be undersetood to 
be coincident with the time of ‘dizit’.] Sometimes a passive predicate referring to the 
future may be turned into a predicate-infinitive paraphrased with fore ut and an ordinary 
passive subjunctive; as-: Qui dubitare de eventu possim quum his nune fore videam ut 
Ipsi oppugnentur ; How can I doubt about the isene, since ¢. y will be themselves attacked 
by those who etc. Liv. 36, 7% [Here by introducing ‘ védeam ’ as governing predicate, the 
clausc has assumed the form of an infinitive clause, so that the regnlar circumlocution 
with fore ut may be applied to it.] Some grammarians assert that to passive future 
predicates a circumlocution by means of the finite impersonal ‘ futadrum est ut* may al- 
ways be applied, so that for Instance the above-mentioned passage might have been 
expressed * quum fulitirum sit ut ipsi oppugnentur’. But examples of such a usage do 
not occur in the classical authors, although there would, theoretically, be no other ob- 
jection against this circamlocution but the awkwardness of its form. A fature predi- 
cate which is periphrastic by its own force can neither be expressed by the finite circum- 
locution with futarum est ut. nor by the infinitive circumlocution with fore ut, since in 
both circumlocutione the copia is in the future while the verb itself is in an ordinary 
tense ; whereas the periphrastic futare if used in its proper sense requires the copula to 
be in an ordinary tenze and the verd to be in a future form. (See § 507, R. 139.) 


1. Quum fimérent ne vi captie nulla apud victOrem venia esseé, dedidérunt se. Liv. 
36. 9.— 2. Hasdrubal veritus es¢ ne parvum vinculum! er nuptise? essent’, Ib. 29, 23 
— 3. Periculum erat ne vera emandrent*, 1b, 29, 24.— 4. Plane dubifdre non porsum 

in tihi amplitideS ista sollicittdo® fucaéra sit. Cic. Fam. 8, 10, 3.— 5. Non dudilo quin 
Ceesar lenis? in Quintum futérus sit. Ib, Att. 11, 12, 3.—6. Dudita, si potes®. guin ille 
cedem faclirus sit. 1b. 10, 14, 3.— 7%. Dubium non est quin Beedti et Thessali ad con- 


1 A weak tie.— ? nuptials.— 8 might prove to be.— 4 vera emdnant, truth leaks out.— 
5 that magnificence.— ® an annoyance; a rare construction, instead of the more usual 
abstract dative (sollicitudini).— 7 lenient.— & virtually = ‘ dubiidre non petes’. 


a 
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 gsuétum imperium se avertan/!, nec els noxixe? futirum st quod, quum Romani pro- 
cul abessent, vim exercitus tui expertri? nolucrint. Liv. 36, 7.— 8. Mihi superioribus 
litteris videbare non dubitdre quin cederem. Cic. Att. 9. 2.— 9. Non dulito quin impe- 
tratirus* sis. Anton, in Cic, Att. 10, 10, 2.— 10 Nec dubiio quin a me conendat® ut ad 
urbem veniam, Cic. Att. 9,17, 1— 11. Que si vera sint, quid sularum sit® in hac vita, 
nescio. Ib. 10, 4, 6.— 12. Est boni consnhs vidére quid futérwmn sit. Ib. Mur. 2, 4.— 
18. Video quam id bellum pestifernm fuldrum sit. tb. Att. 8, 14,2— 14. Pertinet me 
scire quid Domitius ac/drus sit. Ib. 8, 14, 3.— 15. Meditabor quomodo cum illo doguar, 
Ib. 9, 17, 1.— 16. Themistocies non vidit, nec quomodo Lacedemonidrum, nec quo- 
modo sudram civium invidiam effugeret, nec quid Artaxerxi pollicerélur. Ib. 10, 8, 7%. 
— 1%, Poenus trepidadvit? utrum quinquerémem! sequerétur, an in hostYs rostra® con- 
verterel. Liv. 28, 30.— 18. Posthac non scribam ad te quid factirus sim, sed quid fece- 
rim. Cic. Att. 10, 18. 1.—19. Plebs jussit?® ut sendtue decerneret qui Rome regndret), 
Liv. 1, 17.— 20. Quintus Terentio volQmen!? ostendit oratiGnis guam apud Cesarem 
contra me esset habitirus. Cic. Att. 11, 10, 1.— 21. Scripsit Licinius, nullum?$ ejus ex- 
ercitum in presentiad!4 esse, quum tanta incesserit’® in ea castra vis!® morbi wi, nisi 
mattre!? dimittantur!5, nemo omnium eauperfutirus videdlur. Liv. 29, 10.— 22. Vid& 
ris non dubitdre, si consules franseant!®, quid nos facere oporteat. Cic. Att. 8, 15, 3.— 
23. Ego, si itle Appi&?® veniret, ArpInum?! cogitabam23, Ib. 8, 16, 2.— 24. Sustinui me23 
in Arciuo?4 fratris ut, dum?5 aliquid certius afer, étur?®, occultidre itt loco esxémus. Ib. 
10, 8, 1.— 25. Neque crat quisquam gqni aspectum tante multitudinis sustinéri posse 
arbitrarétur, prie-ertim qgvum eruptiOne pugnarétur??, Crs. B. G. 7, 16.— 26. Sed tu 

~ omnia consilia differébas?®8 in id tempus quum éscirémus que Brundusii acta essent. 
Cic. Att. 9, 15, 3.— 27% Quinctius non atiter, nist pars aliqua?® inclindret?® ad rerpec- 
tum pristine societatis, rem avgresstrus erat3!, Liv. 35, 39.-— 28. Alii censébant te~ 
rendos eox esse metu si cunctarentur. Ib. 36, 6.— 29. Dixit Caesar, st preeterea nemo se- 
qudtur, tamen se eum sold decimnad legione itd@rum. Crs. B. G. 1, 40.— 20. Anci Martii 
filii putibanr, domus sue dedecus fore si non modo advenis%2, sed servis etiam reg- 
num Rome patéret. Liv. 1, 40.— 31. Scripsit Cesar, si sibi consiliis nostris uti non 
licéret. ustirum quorum? posset, ad omniaque esse descenstirum®, Cic, Att. 9, 18, 3.— 
32. Scipio respondit, se quod e republici® esset factirum. Liv. 28, 45.— 33. Ilud mo- 
lior’7, ut Cesar mihi concédat ut. absim quam aliquid in senatu contra Pompéjum agd- 
tur38, Cic. Att. 9, 6, 6.— 34. Quid proficis3®, quam anticipes ejus rei molestiam*4® quam 
triduo scitdirus sis? Ib. 8. 14, 2.— 35. Velim ad me quid illi 1ibi responderinut scribas, 
non quod ab isto salus4! data quidquam haditdra sit firmitudinis4?, sed tamen aiiquid 
prospici#s poterit. Ib. 11, 14, 2.— 36. Diligentius nobis est videndum#* ue, distracti#5, 
pares*¢ esse adversario non possimus, guum ille magnas copias habeat, et majores 
brevi havitdrus sit. Pompe). ad Cic. Att. 8, 12 C, 1. 


Rem. 98. To the conversion of the FUTURE-PERFECT, only the method 
of ORDINARY TENSES Can be applied (§ 607), since the subjunctives of 


1 Will turn away (from us), submitting to the (Roman) rule to which they are accus- 
tomed.— 2? abstract dative. = prejudicial.— § to try the strength of your army, 7. e. to 
measure their strength with your army.— 4 to succeed.— § make the demand ou me. 
— ® esxe = accidere.— 7 was in a great dilemma.— ® quinquereme, i. e. galley with five 
tiers of oarsmen. — ® rostra convertere, to turn the prow ; literally * the beak of the ehip’. 
— 10 voted (judére being construcd with an Ut-clause in this meaning).— 1! regndre. to 
be kiny.— 12 voliimen orationis, files containing an address.— 33 amounted to nothing, 
was utterly insufficient.— 14 for the present.— 15 had infected.— 2° tanta vis morbi, a 
disease of such malignity.— 17 at an early day.— 18 4%. ¢. milites.— 1® cross over, é é. to 
Greecé.— 2° = Appia vid.— 2! Cicero’s villa at Arpi. Construing ‘the name of a villa, 
like the name of a town, without a preposition, is a liberty occurring only in collo- 
quial style.— 22 p. 359, E.—23 1 have established myself.— 24 the Villa of Quintus Cicero, 
near Arcxe.— 25 til]l.— 26 more definite news would be received.— 27 eruplidne pugndre, 
to support the attack by a sortie.— 28 to postpone.— 29 some part of the citizens.— °° to 
show a willingness * towards the respect of * (. e. of renewing) the former alliance.—! was 
to try the plan, @. e. had resolved totry. The clause nisi...inclindret. dependent on ag- 
gresstirus erat, is quasi-suboblique. See Rem. 88.— *2 foreigners.— 33 Rome is not an 
attriburive genitive, but a genitive of place (the kingdom ‘at Rome’, é. e. the Roman 
throne).— 34 supply : consiliis eOrum quorum consiliis uti posset.— 35 ad omnia descen- 
dere, to shrink from nothing.— $6 in the interest of the republic.— 37 I am working that 

ywesar permits, é. e. for Cresar’s permission,— 8° if any measure against Pompey is (will 
be) before the Senate (or ‘discussed in the Senate’).— 89 what do you gain %— 49 if you - 
anticipate the uneasiness about a matter which.— 4) a relief granted by him (i. e. Cesar). 
— 42 gtability.— 43 alzquid prospicere, to form some conjecture.— 44 diligentius videre 
ne non esse possimus, to be more careful, lest we may be placed in a situation in which 
We cannot be etc.— 45 accessory predicate : by our distraction.— #* a match. 
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perfect and pluperfect of the periphrastic future are appropriated by the 
predicates of hypothetical periods (2. 96, OBs. 3). Hence a conversion of 
the future-perfect into a subjunctive tense is only possible if the future- 
perfect has the force of a dependent future as detined by the rule p. 353, 
&. 76, the Latin language having no forms at its disposition which, for 
expressing the idea of a future-perfect, are equivalents of the periphrastic 
future (Oss. 1). If dependent future-perfects are to be used in clauses re- 
quiring a predicate in the subjunctive, they are changed into an ordinary 
perfect subjunctive if a present consecution (or a logical tense referring to 
the time of the speaker) is required; and into an ordinary pluperfect 
subjunctive if a tense of preterite consecution is required (Ons. 2). 


Oss. 1. Since future-perfects with independent force are of very rare occurrence in 
Latin (p. 349, 2. 74, OBs. 1), the necessity of using them in sentences requiring the sud- 
Junclire, occurs more rarely still. If they are used with the force of English fulure-pres- 
ents (p. 349, OB. 2), they may, even iu the indicative, almost always be replaced by Latin 
future-presents, and hence, in subjunctive clauses, will be converted according to the rules 
for future-presents. Thus almost all the sentences with independent future-per!ects, 

noted p. 349 and 350, m:y be changed into periphrastic presents or imperfects (as: 

uum postea in hec Puteolina regna renavigatirus essem or sim ; quum is bellum con- 
Jectirua si¢é qui Antonium oppresscrit, etc.). Sometimes however a change ofthis kind 
will mot be admissible. Thus the sentence ‘Dum tu hic leges, ego illum fortasse conve- 
néro (p. 3.9, OBs. 1)’ would neither allow the chance of convenero into a periphrastic 
prereut or imperfect, nor into an ordinary perfect or pluperfect. For ‘Nihil certius 
est quam, dum tu illa legas, ego illum conventirus sim’ would place the time of the 
meeting after the reading of the letter; and *convenerim’ would place the time of the 
meeting before the speaker's time, since nothing indicates that a future time is meant. 
There is, in fact, no verbal form at the di-position of the Latin language, to change fu- 
ture perfects of this kind into a subjunctive mood. In passive predicates containing 
such future-perfects. Cicero has once tried to combine the form of the periphrastic fu- 
ture of the copula with the past participle of the verb, in a sentence very similar in 
meaning to the passave quoted above : Non dubito, quin, legente te has fitreras, con- 
Jecta jum res futiira sit (Cic, Fam, 6, 12), where ‘confecta futira sit’ is usually wder- 
stood to have the force of a subjunctive of the future-pertect (f do not doubt but that 
the matter will have been accomplished when you will read this letter). But this new 
form, tried by Cicero, has found no imitators, and Cicero himself has used it nowhere 
else in hix extant works, To the active voice it would, of course, not beapplicable. We 
may, however, luterpret the periphrastic in a different manner, taking consecta as an at- 
tribute of ves ( = that there will bean *accompli=hed fact’). But, whether the passage is 
understood in the one or the other way, it is certain that a periphrastic future-perfect 
ol the passive voice has vet been received in the Latin lunguage*, 


Oss. 2. The conversion of dependent future-perfects into perfects and pluperfects 
occurs in those clauses mentioned p. 354, OBs. 3, as: 

(a) CONDITIONAL CLAUSER : Cresar docet id fleri posse sé suas copias Aidui in fints 
Bellovacdrum introduxerint » Caesar showed that this might be done if the Aduans 
would send (literally ‘would have sent’) their troops into the territory of the Bellovaci. 
Cres. B. G. 2, 5.— Solon capite sanxit st qui in seditiOne non alterYus utrius partis fuis- 
sent ; Solon made it a capital crime if persons, in a revolt, zould not join (Hterally : 
‘would have not joined *) either the one or the other party. Cic. Att. 10, 1, 2.— See Ex. 1-4. 

(0) ‘TEMPORAL CLAU:ESs With wdt and gquum: Tribtinis edIcit ut, wi signa concinuissent, 
extemplo educerent castris legiGnes ; He ordered the chiefs of the legions, instantly to 
march the legions out of the camp as soon as the signal would be given (literally : * would 
have been wiven’). Liv. 80, 5.— Dicébant, nihil esse negotii, guwm prima lezio in castra 
venissel, hanc sub sarcinis adoriri; They said that it was (would be) an easy matter to 


* It ig strange that some grammarians (Zumpt, Ktthner, Meiring—Madvig being si- 
lent about this form) assert that, if the future-perfect with independent force is tu be 
placed in the subjnnetive, the form fuldrum sit (esset) ut with the subjunctive perfect or 
pluperfect of the verb is applied. Kiihner, in default of classical vouchers, tries to 
e-tablish this rule by an example of his own make: ‘Non dubito quin futdrum sit ut 
post paucos dies ad vos redierim’, a barbarous Latinity. [The Latin authors, unques- 
tionably, would say ‘ Non dubito quin paucis diebus redeam’ See R. 97, OB. 1, A, 4]. The 
chief objection against this rule is that it exists only in the imagination of the gramma- 
rians, no passage of Latin authors being extant to prove the use of this form. 


’ 
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aa this ren when the first legion ould have arrived in the camp. Ces. B. G. 2, 17. 
ee Ex. 5-7. 9. 

(c) TEMPORAL CLAUSES With donec (dum), antequam, priusquam: Placuit, omnis qui 
consules fuissent cum imperio esse. donec recessisxet a muris hostisa; Jé was resolved that 
all who had been consnls should be invested with the highest military power till the 
enemy wuld have withdrawn from the wall. Liv. 26,9.— Se non anfe ceptirum 
dixit quam ignem in reqgiis custris conspexissel ; He said he would not begin befure he 
would perceive (would have perceived, had perceived) the fire in the royal camp. Liv. 
30, 5. [Clauses with antequam, and priusquam strictly follow the rules of tense for the 
indicative mood. See p. 354, OBs 4.] Sce Ex. 8. 

(d@) RELATIVE CLAUSES : Cresar eis qui primi murnm ascendiseent preemia hy le : 
ee noe rewards to those who woudd be the first ¢o scule the wall. Cies. B. G. 7, 27. 

ee Ex. 10. 11. 


Oss. 3. If the clause of a dependent future-perfect assumes the form of a suboblique 
clause, the perfect subjunctive is frequently used in place of a pluperfect subjunctive 
according to the rules p. 419 foll. Obs. 7, as : (Dirérunt), si hee enuntid/a Ariovisto stint, 
non dubitdre quin gravissimum supplicium sumat; They said that if this would be 
(would have been) betrayed to Ariovistus, he would take the severest revenge. Cvs. B. 
G. 1, 31.— Sometimes, on the other hand, pluperfect rudjunctives (with the force of fu- 
ture-perfects) are nsed in place of a perfect subjunctive, when the law of consecution 
requires a tense of present consecution, as: Quod te mecnm, quodcunqnue cepissem (in- 
stead of ceperim), consilii pollicéris fore; That yon promise to be with me, whatever 
plan I would have adopted. Cic. Fam. 5, 9, 1. 


Oss. 4. The historians frequently use the passive subjunctive pluperfect with forem, 
instead of essem, as a subjunctive of the future-perfect of the passive voice, as : Si pax 
non impeird/a ab senitu foret, obsides reddi Philippo receptum est; It was avreed upon. 
that the hostages shouid be returned to Philip in the care that peace would not be granted 
(would not have been granted) by the Senate. Liv. 34, 18. See Ex. 12. 13. 


Oss. 5. Both perfects and pluperfects with the force of a subjunctive of the futnre- 
perfect require the predicates dependent on them to be in tenses of preterife consecution, 
although the future-perfect in the indicative requires tenses of present consecution, as : 
[CONSECUTION OF THE FUTURE-PERFECT IN THE INDICATIVE :] Mihi ignoscétis si, que 
causa mead hunc loquacitatem impulerit, acceperitis ; You will pardon me if you will have 
heard what cause has induced me to be so Joguacious. Cic. Or. 2. 88, 361. [tlere the fu- 
ture-perfect acceperitis takes the perfect subjunctive impulerit as tense of present conse- 
cution.} But the same sentence being made oblique by the author, preterite consecu- 
tion ix required by the pluperfect. subjunctive cognossémus, used in place of the future- 
perfect acceperitis: Dixisti fore ut tibi ignoscerémus. si cognossé;rus que te Causa in ser- 
monem impulisset ; You have said that we would pardon you if we would have learned 
what cause Aad induced you to discuss this subject. Cic. Or. 2, 89, 363.— Eo minus habeo 
necesse cogitare quid factdrns sim si acciderit ut leqdrer ; The less it is necessary for 
me to think of what I ought to be going to do if it should happen (literally : if it should 
have happened) that Z am appointed. Cic. Att. 10. 1,4. Here the perfect subjunctive 
acciderit, according to the general rules, takex legdrer as a tense of preterite cousecu- 
tion, althcugh it has the force of a future-perfect*. 


1. Queritur, si Carthaginem reliqguerimus incolumem!, num quid incommodi sit ad 
rempublicam perventdrum ? Cic. Iuv. 1, 8, 11.— 2. Uterque idem renuntiat?, qui prior 
has ancustias occupaverit, ab hoc hostem prohibéri nihil esse negotii§. Cres. B. C. 1, 66. 
— 3. Galli, nisit per/regeriné munnitiGnes de omni salite despérant®; Romani, si rem 
oblinuerint’, finem laborum omnium exspectant. Ib. B. G. 7, 35.— 4. Dixit Ariovistus, 
si dixcessisset? Cresar, magno se illum premio remuneratirum. Ib. B, G. 1, 44.— 5. De 
horum audacié tum me dictdrum pollicitus sum guum Erucii criminn® diluissem®. Cic. 
Rosc. Am. 28, 78.— 6. Nonnaili Cresari nuntidbant, guume castra movéri ac sizna ferri!® 
jusstsset, non fore dicto audientis milites. Cus. B. G. 1, 39.— %. Scipio wbi commissa!! 
pugna esset, Lelium cum equitatu impetum facere jubet. Liv. 28, 33.— 8. Coesar re- 
spondit se civitatem conservatirum!? 62 prius quam murum aries leligisset se dedidis- 


* The editors, because acciderit would be a future-perfect if the clanse were not sub- 
oldique, have changed legdrer into the present subjunctive deger, although supported by 
no manuscript. They call such chanves * EMENDATIONS.’ 

1 Unharmed, in its integrity.—? reported, namely etc.— 3 nthil est neqgotii. it is an eas 
matter. — 4 ‘nist perfregerint’, and ‘ st rem obtinucrint’ are quasi-oblique clau-es accord- 
ing to Rem. 89, OBs. 1.— 5 despaired of their lives.— ® rem oblinére, to be successful.— 
’ to withdraw, 4. ¢. from Gaul.— ® the charges.— ® to refute.— !° signa ferri jubére, to 
give the order to charge the enemy.— !! to begin. — 12 é. e. esse ; with an infinitive fuisse, 
which would be required to be expressly added, the next clause would be hypothetical. 
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sent. Ces. B. G. 2, 32.— 9. Fabius milites, wbi quarte vigilis signum cecintssel}, ad 
eum locum scalas jussit ferre. Liv. 24, 46.— 10. Scipio dixit, Romam mitterent legitos; 
vam? senitus equam censuisset, eam fortinam habitiros. Ib. 29, 8.— 11. Edictum 
mperatoris erat, ipsum militattiirum$ ge ita non fecisset. Liv. 29, 1.— 12. Carmen? in- 
ventum erat, guanddéqgue® hosxtis Italie bellum intulisset, enm vinci posse si mater Ideea® 
Romam advecta’ foret. Ib. 29, 10.— 13. Sentiébant, st Lycia et Caria adempia ab® Roma- 
nis foreni, inclfidi se insule parve littoribus. Ib. 45, 25. 


1 Signum canit, the signal is sounded.— 2 guam..., eam fortinam, = eam fortinam 
(fate) quam. The sentence contains a circumloculion of the thought ‘their fate would 
be decided by the Senate’.— § that the one who ( = every one who)...would ( = must) 
himself do military service. The infinitive clause has the force of an imperative clanse, 
which is rare. But Livy conceives the clause as if it were independently expressed by 
an imperative future (ipse militabit qui ita non fecerit).— ‘an oracle (oracles always 
being given in verse).— 5 whenever.— ® the Idvean mother, i. e. the image of Cybele.— 
7 advchere, to convey.— 8 by, not from. The latter preposition would be expressed by a 
dative in Latin. 
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I. DECLARATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. (§ 592, R. 79).— 1. In this matter, in- 
deed’, I am inclined to dissent? from you.— 2. I should refer? to all atfec- 
tions* what Paneetius asserts® in regard to® pain.— 3. You may find many 
who will have the same opinion.— 4. You may doubt this, perhaps; but 
I shall easily prove it.—5. To some, both things’ seem to be the same; 
but I should [like to] ask this: What force’ is* [there] in the word ‘ sa- 
pere’ ?— 6. You are the only [one] who—let me make this remark” with 
the leave” of these [friends]—have left no hope for (ef) praise to the 
other orators.— 7. You could not easily repeat’? this too often.— 8. Epi- 
curus, indeed, may (might) perhaps say this, even* in Phalaris’s steer, 
but I, on my pari", cannot assign® so great a power” to wisdom.— 
9. Clodius arrived, inflamed with anger; you (one) would have pronounced?" 
him raving’*.— 10. You (one) would have thought, some companion”, or 
some unimportant” retainer® was present, [and] not the lord? over® your 
life and death*.— 11. You might have distinguished”> a remote” cloud” 
of dust, rising?* at the horizon”.— 12. Of that kind®® of property*®! you 
may easily be deprived*?.— 13. I might mention considerably** more 
{examples], but the shortness of time warns** me not to® go any farther.*°— 
14. The war might have been finished*’ in the same year.— 15. He could 
have easily prevented* that rebellion®’.— 16. You certainly might have 
shown” greater energy" in‘? the pursuit” of the enemy.— 17. But at that 
time (fwm) we ought to have returned. without any hesitation to the place 
we had started from“.— 18. [t seems that Titius had reached a point* 
which no*® Latin orator without [a knowledge of ] Greek literature‘’ 
could have overstepped”’.— 19. What had been done”, ought not to have 
been ratified®*.— 20. You ought to have pardoned ME at least, since®! I 


1 Quidem.— ? dissentfre ab aliquo.— ® referre ad.— 4 affectus.— 5 dicere.— * de,— 
7 utrumque.— § vis.— ® to be in = inesse in.— 1© Render: I wonld remark (dicere) this. 
— 11 by pax.— 12 dictitare.— 13 vel.— 14 J, on my part, ego.— 15 tribuere,— 16 vis.— 
17 dicere.— 1®© furere.— 19 comes.— 29 parvnlus.— 2) arsectétor.— 22 arbiter.— 23 geni- 
tive.— 24 nex.— 25 cernere.— 26 remdtur.— 27 nubecula.— 2% nasci.—- 29 at the horizon, 
procul.— 8° genus.— 3! bona,-— 32 exspoliare.— $3 multo.— 34 dehortari.— 35 ne.— 86 ¢o 
go any further, longius progredi.—- 37 to finixh the war, debellare.— 3° prohibére.— 39 se- 
ditio.— 4° nti.— 41 alacritas.— 42 ad.— 43 by persegui.— 44 Render: Whence we had 
atarted (proficisci), thither without any hesitation (duditatio) we ought to have returned. 
-— 45 Render : ‘Pitius seems to have arrived (peventz7'e) at that place which.— 46 Render. 
which a Latin orator could not.— 47 litters.— 48 transgredi.— 4° agere.— 5° ¢o be ratte 
Jied, ratum esse.— 5! quoniam. 
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did?, whatever I did, against my own will’?.— 21. That pirate ought to 
have been kept in jail® at Syracuse.— 22. It would have been more de- 
sirable‘ for Milo to offer® [his] throat® to Clodius, than to be throttled’ by 
you.— 23. It would have been fair® to forbear’ a little longer with this 
our helplessness*.— 24. For your safety", and your interest", it would 
have been best to leave your companions alone™; but honor", and [your] 
pledged® word” forbade’’ [this course]. 

II. INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES. (3 593).— 1. Who would not just- 
ly® admire this, and think” that he ought” to devote® all his energy to 
it?— 2. Why should not the rainbow” be, as well*’, placed™* among the 
gods ?— 8. What would you do with [adlat.] such a simpleton® ?— 
4, Should J deny this, who could never be convinced” that’ it is false ?— 
5. Would Bibulus slander?’ those very [men] who were influential enough™ 
to prevent his recall from the province ?— 6. How should those obey the 
laws, who by these very laws were forbidden” to*® have*! the rights of 
men ?— 7. If I believe Archytas what he says of others, should I not be- 
lieve what he says of himself?— 8. If any king, if any nation had com- 
mitted®? any such thing®* against Roman citizens, would we not avenge** 
fit] by war? [And] should we permit® THIs crime**’, THIS degradation*’ 
of the Roman name to pass unchallenged ? si 

IIL. IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES. (§ 594).— 1. Allow*® me, I beseech 
you**, to be [your] second in command*’, and all the others to keep‘? 
their former ranks‘? [in the army].— 2. Be always in arms*, and on the 
alert“, and neither miss your own chance*®, nor allow the enemy to have 
any**.— 8. Do not beliéve, soldiers, that victory will be as*’ difficult as 
the dimensions® of this war are great.— 4. Sclect*® a hundred men out 
of the whole (omnis) infantry®, and as many out of the cavalry,®* and come 
with them to me by the first night-watch.— 5. Let us remember that jus- . 
tice must be observed” even towards the lowest**.— 6. Let us love our 
country, let us obey the Senate, let us disregard* present advantages”, and 
do everything®® for the glory otf [our] posterity®’.— 7. Let every one show 
himself* a severe? judge both of his [own] good®’ and bad® qualities. — 
8. Let there be [at least] a pause’ in our hate® during™ peace, even if*® 

1 Agere. ‘The two preterites ‘ Z did’ must be rendered by the same verb, but by differ- 
ent. forms.— 2 invItus.— 8 /o keep -in jail, custodire.— 4 optabilis.— 5 dare.— ® jugulum. 
-- 7 jugulare.— § wzquus.— ® parcere.— 1° impotentia.— 1! salus.— !3 utilitas.— 35 ¢o 
leave alone, deserere.— 14 honestas.— 15 dare.— 16 fides.— 17 repugndre.— 18 jure.— 
1¥ arbitrairi.— 2° gerundial.— 2! to devote all one’s energy to something, summe in aliqua 
re elaboradre.— 24 Arci species.— 23 as well, eque.— 24 to place among something, in nu- 
mero alicdjus rei reponere.— 25 truncus.— 2° persuadére.— 27 calumniari.— 3° Render: 
In whose power (po/estas) it was lest (ve) he should be recalled (7evocdre) from etc.— 
29 prohibGre (subjunctive).— 39 ne.— 3! uti— 3? facere.— 33 any such thing, aliquid 
ejusmodi.— 34 vindicdre.— %5 to permit something to pass unchallenged, aliqitid inultum 
dimittere.— 36 jnjuria.— 37 ignominia.— 33 jubére.— 39 queso.— 4° second in command, 
ie eta equitum ; the person addressed being compared to a dictator.—‘4! tenére.— 
42 Render : each (singular) their own ranks (ordinés).—43 arm&tus.—‘4 on the alert, inten- 
tus.—45 (0 miss one’s own chance, occasidni suze deesse.— 46 to allow somebody to haveany 
chance, alicui suam occasidnem dare.— 47as...as, tam...quam.— 48 Kender : as of great 
name the war is.— 49 deligere.— 5° pedes. Render: out of the whole (omnis) infantry and 
cavalry ; but in order to render in this way, the nnmeral must assume that form, by which 
it may be clear that it refers to each of the two troops. See P. 1, § 259.—5! eques. Both 
pedes and eques remain in the singular.—5? servadre.—53 infimi.—54 negligere.—55 fructus. 
— 58 to do everything for something, alicui rei servire.— 57 posteritas,— 58 se preebére. 
—®* acer.— ® good qualities, bona.— © bad qualities, vitia.— *? Render: In peace, even 
if the hatreds are not ended, let [them] be interrupted (intermiltere).— &3 odium (pl.). 
— §4 jn.— ® etiamsi. 
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it isnot ended.— 9. Let the excess! of our former? good works® make 
up for the shortcomings in our present duties.— 10. I wish you would 
ask Petronius what happened‘ to him in my house’®.— 11. I wish you 
would add some remarks® concerning the modern’ poets.— 12. 1 wish 
that all were present whom we saw here in our last assembly*.— 13. I 
wish you had been® my companion in this journey.— 14. Would that I 
could find truth’® as easily as I can prove” a falsehood” !— 15. Would 
that the people were always [good] judges”® of the worth" [of persons] ! 
Perhaps it is sometimes” [the case] but very’* rarely.— 16. Wonld that 
Crassus had seen that day !— 17. Granted that he is a good citizen, and 
that he is most wise and most learned: all this, in my opinion”, will 
not be sufficient to govern”™ the republic well.— 18. Supposing this claim” 
is a just one, the expenses of the law-suit™ will certainly be?! so great 
that you will be a loser™ even if you gain** [your suit]— 19. Granted 
that slavery** was useful either to the masters”*, or to the slaves, or to 
both®; it certainly never was just; but what is not just, cannot even be 
useful.— 20. Do not wonder” that the proceeds” of this property®® are so 
small®*.— 21. Do not blame*! ME, but thyself for failing*? in this under- 
taking.— 22. Do not do this®**, but examine* everything befor€ you pro- 
ceed®® any farther®*.— 23. Would that I had not been present !— 24. I 
should wish*®’? you had not done this.— 25. Would that you would not 
meddle* in this business !— 26. Granted that Titius had no success* ; 
could you derive from® this fact*? any hope of finishing the war*?? 

IV. INDIRECT AND DIRECT STATEMENTS IN GENERAL. (§ 596).— 1. While 
the combat was fiercely raging** at“ the intrenchments*, T. Pullo said, 
‘Why do you hesitate*, Vortnus, or do you expect that there will be*’ 
any better occasion to prove your courage ?’— 2. Whenever the empe- 
ror Titus had bestowed no favor‘’ on any one during” a whole day, he 
used to say ‘I have lost®’ a day, O friends!’.— 3. If that should happen*?, 
you will say to me, ‘ Did I not predict®’, that just this** would happen ?’— 
4. Scipio used to say*™* ‘ He wished rather to save one citizen than to kill 
a thousand hostile soldiers®”.— 5. When they met®* me by chance’? in the 
forum, they said®® to me, ‘ Are you the one®’ who intend® to starve’! the 
common people®?’— 6. Whenever any one remarked™, that it was im- 
possible tor them™ to return alive® from® that hazardous undertak- 

1 The accumulation (cumulus) of our former good works may fill up (explére) what ‘has 
been ceased ’ (cessdre, impersonal pass.) in duty (Qficium).— 2 prior. — 3 benefacta.— 4 ac- 
cidit.— © apud me.— ® aliquid addere.— 7 the mouern poets, hujus etatis podtve.— § Ren 
der: whom we saw the last time (proxime) here assembled (congreqatus).— ® Render: You 
had been present to me [as] the companion of this journey.— 1° vera.— 1! convincere, 
—1!2 falsa.— 18 ging. in Latin. — 14 dignitas.— 15 nonnumquam.— 1° by per.— 17 Render: 
‘Il deny that all this is sufficient etc.-— 3° @d with gerundia].— !® nomen.— 2° impensse 
in litem.— 2! Render: expenses will have to be made.— 22 jacldram facere (in the 
perfect-subjunctive with the force of a UA Tia see rh 23 vincere.— 34 servitus.— 
26 dominus.— 26 utergue in the plur.— 27 by the subjunctive.— 2° fructus.— 29 fun- 
dus.— 34 exiguns.— 3! reprehendere.— 32 Render; because thou hast proceeded (pro- 
ficere) too litle (parum) in this thing.— 33 by the si fea 34 investigaére.— 


° progredi, in subj.— 38 ulterius.— 37 by nolle.— 38 se in aliquaé re interponere.— 8° tg 
have success, vincere.— 4° capere.— 4! inde.— 42 debellare.— 43 The combat is fiercely 
raging, acerrime pugnatnr.— 44 ad.— 45 munitio — 4® dubitare.— 47 Render : What oc- 
casion (locus) of proving (probdre) thy courage (virtus) dost thon look for (spectdre).— 
48 (9 bestow no favor, nihil preestire.— 4% ab).— 5° perdere.— 5! evenire, fature-perfect.— 
52 predicere.— 53 hoc dee 54 by ajo.— 55 hostile soldier, hostis.— 5° obviam ventre. 
— 57 casus.— 58 by the historical prezent.— &* Tune is ex.— ®° velle.— ®! fame necdre.— 
62 piebs.— 63 Render: These, whenever any one (ubi quis) had said.— &4 Render : That 
it could not be done that (u¢) they should return — 6 vivyus.— ° ex, 
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ing’, they would say, ‘ The greater? will be our glory !’— 7. When one of 
the younger chiefs of the legions’ asked Metellus what he was goin 
to do, he answered, ‘ If [knew that this coat were privy to that, I woul 
instantly pull it off and castit into the fire’. 

V. OBLIQUE DECLARATIVE, AND IMPERATIVE CLAUSES. (R. 82. 83).— 
1. Scipio praised* [his] soldiers because neither® the sortie® of the en- 
emy, uor the height’ of the wall, nor the unknown’ depth of the pond, 
nor the high situation’ of the castle, nor its great strength”, were obsta- 
cles to their valor’.— 2. All returned” thanks to all for™® having spared 
them on the previous day, when they were seized by a panic.— 3. Agesi- 
laus bewailed*‘ the fate of Greece that’'*®, by the perverse policy of his 
adversaries, his victories had cost so many lives.— 4. The prefects of the 
king of Persia sent ambassadors to Athens to complain” that Chabrias, 
being” « citizen of Athens, had accepted” the command of the Egyptian 
fleet, and, [in this quality], was making war?® against the king.— 5. Xer- 
xes thanked Demardatus for being the only one that had told him the- 
truth (verwm).— 6. Many charged”! Plancius with” his excessive popular- 
ity.— 7. Alcibiades used to boast” that his actions™* had always surprised 
every body.— 8. I praised your brother because he had creditably ac- 
quitted** himself.— 9. I think you are right” that you are in no hurry as 
to your suburban villa.— 10. The Lacedzmonians accused Themistocles 
of having conspired?’ with the king of Persia to” oppress” Greece. 
— 11. I congratulate*®® you on* the universal praise you met with when 
vacating [your] magistracy.— 12. 1 thank you tor writing me frequently. 
— 13. 1 greatly®* approve**, and am glad of** your, continued stay*® at 
Brundusium.-- 14. I thanked him for** his magnificent entertainment of 
my son Quintus.— 15. Valerius has written to me to*’ intorm*® you as 
quickly as possible*’, that he had arrived on the 12th [of this month; z. ¢., 
March] at Laodicéa, and that he would write you in a few days.— 16. I 
ask you” earnestly*? to carry out® our oral understanding in regard to 


1 Hazardous undertaking, conitns.—? tanto major.—® Render : Metellus to a younger 
(junior) chief of the legions ((ribinus militum) asking (percontGri) what he was poe 
to do, ‘Of this thing,’ said, ‘if I knew that this coat (tunica) was privy (conscius), 
would cast (conjicere) the pulled off one (exwere) into the fire’.— 4 collaudare.— § neither 
..nor..nor, = non..,non.., non.— ® eruptio.— 7 altitido.— ® Render : The unexplored 
(tnexplordtus) fords (vadum) of the pond (stagnum).— *® Render: A castle (castellum) 
eituated (situs) on a high hill (¢wmulus).— 19 Render: Nor the strongest (munitissimus) 
fortification (a7a).— 1! were obstacles to their valor = eos deterrnit.—- 12 agere (hist, pres- 
ent).—-13 Render: That they had epared (parcere) them, the terrified ones ( perterritus) on the 
day before ( pridie).— 14 commiserari.— 15 fortfina.— 16 Render: ‘That so many defeated 
by him had perizhed (concidere) by the fault (vétium) of [his] adversaries.— The sen- 
tence, if rendered ‘quod victorie suc tot vilis constitissent’ would refer to the lives sac- 
rificed in Agesilans’s own army, constdre always implying an equivalent paid by the- 
buyer. Since Agesilaus meant the lives lost on the side of the enemy, a recasting of the 
sentence is necessary.— !7 queri (first supine).— 78 quum esset.— ?* Render: ‘having 
been placed at the head (preponere with dat.) of the fleet.’— 2° bellum gerere,— 2! accu- 
rire, —?2 that he was agreeable (qra/us) beyond meazure ( prefer modum).—~%5 gloriari.—- 
24 Render; that whatever he did (quecunque ageret) had deceived (fallere) of all always 
the opinion.— 25 to acquit one’s self creditably, rem bene gerere.-- 2° Render: ‘On ac- 
count of (de) the suburban villa that thon not hurriest ( properdre). I praise’.— 27 fo con- 
spire, societatem facere.— 28 ad with gerundial.— 2% opprimere.— °° gratulari.— 3! Ren- 
der: That the praises of all followed (proseg7i) you abdicating the magistracy (magis- 
trdtu se abdicdre).— 32 valde.— 33 probare.— 84 quod.— 35 by *adhuc mordri.’— 3° Ren- 
der : That he had most liberally (munificentissime) received (excipere) my son Quintus.— 
37 nt.— 38 certidrem facere.—- 3 quam primum possem.— ¢° rogdre ab aliquo.— 4! vehe- 
menter.— 42 Render: That you accomplish (conficere) what we have made out (cavére) 
orally (coram) on our things. 
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our affairs.— 17. The consul directed’ the qusestor not to obey the tri- 
bune of the people.— 18. The consul exhorted? the soldiers to behave? 
with the same bravery‘ as® they were wont to do.— 19. I have written 
to Curio that he should give [you] what you would wish®. 

VI. INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES IN GENERAL. (22. 84. 85, Oss. 1-5).— 1. It 
was the question whether those remedies were of any use’, or not.— 
2. It is the question whether knowledge" has been more beneficial® or 
injurious to mankind”.— 8. The authorities do not agree*! [as to] where, 
and at what distance” from the Rhine Cesar defeated’ Ariovistus — 
4. It is not certain ( déguet) whether Themistocles came to Persia during 
the reign™ of Xerxes, or during that of Artaxerxes.— 5. I was doubtful® 
whether I should instantly depart’® for Pompey’s camp, or whether I 
should wait’’ for your letter— 6. Write to me [about] what you see, what 
you feel, [and] what you think” that our prospects” are, or our plans” 
ought to be.— 7. It will depend on you”’, which [of the two] statuettes” 
I [shall] let you have’’, and by what carricr* I [shall] send it.— 8. Cx- 
sar found out”, by asking?® the prisoners, what was the cause of the de- 
lay”’. 

VII. RELATIVE OR INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES ? (R. 85, Ons. 6, 7, 8, a) 
[Use the interrogative form wherever it is admissible ; sentences which 
may be relative ov interrogative, to be rendered in both ways.]—1. I can- 
not give you an answer” to” what you have asked me*’.— 2. What 
Quintus is doing*’, I cannot tell.— 3. You may have what you like* best**. 
— 4. He wished** to ascertain®> what I liked best.— 5. It is uncertain 
what his real opinion was**.— 6. I shall tell what my true opinion 
is— 7. I cannot tell my true opinion.— 8. I wish to hear*? what your 
opinion is on this subject®*.— 9. I did not expect to hear what his true 
opinion was.— 10. I shall know at the same time what to do**.— 11. The 
officers*® deliberated"! as to the best plan*? to follow in their defence 
against the attack of the enemy.— 12. The country** from which these 
tribes came* to Italy, is not known*®.— 13. It isnot known" from what 
part of the world*® the Indian tribes came*®® to this continent®’.— 14, I 
do not remember what information? I gave you of the projects® of 
Quintus.— 15. For a general**, to do what is not allowed is no lighter 
offence than not to know® what is allowed.— 16. Cicero learned** from 
Falvia what Catiline was doing®’— 17. Jugurtha sent spies®* to learn® 

1 Precipere.—? cohortari.—3 rem gerere.—-4 virtus.— 5 Render ; Which they had been 
wont (so/ére, subj.) to use.— * Render: What thou hadst said (plup. subj. with the force 
of a future perfect. Rem. 98).— 7 to be of any use, prodesse. — § litterarum studium.— 
® Render: Has brought (@ferve) more benefit (enesictum) or injury (detrimentum).— 
10 humanum genus.— !! ender : ‘It is not agreed (won_constat) among the authors,— 
13 Render ; ‘At how great (p. 221, No. 3) from the river Rhine ivterval."— 13 devincere. 
— 4p. 181, BR. 229.— 15 dubitare.— 18 proficisci.— 17 exspectadre aliquid.— 1° existimire. 
—)° our prospects are, aliquid exspectandum est nobis.— 2° our plans ought to be, aliquid 
agendum nobis est.—2! something depends on somebody, aliquid in alicfjus potestate est, 
— 22 sionum.— 23 {fo let somebody have romething, aliquid alicui relinquere — 24 tabella- 
rius.—?5 invenfre.--2¢ querere ex aliquo.—2? mora.—?® respondére.— 4° ad.--°° querere 
ex.—31 agere.— 32 by ducere (§ 561).— 33 Render ‘ most.’— 34 velle.— 45 scire.— 3° by sen- 
fire.—87 scire.—88 res,—3* facere.—‘*9 dux.— 4! deliberare.— 42 Render: by what chiefly 
plan (ratio) they [might] sustain the attack etc.—‘43 regidnea — 44 gens.— 4° deecendere. 
-— 48 by igndtua.— 47 non constat.— 48 part of the w8rld,. regidnes. — 4* Render: the wild 
(ferusx) nations which thev call Indian (Jrdidnus).— © tranzIre.— 5! continens, f. (2. é. 
terra).— 52 to give information, tradere.— §3 consilium.-- 54 Reuder : It is no lighter 
offence (non levinus est) that a veneral should do (infinitive clause) what is not allowed 


(licet, in the subj.), than etc. --°5 omnIno negcIre.—5* coguoscere ex.—-57 ugere.—-5® explo- 
raitor.— 5® cognoscere. 
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what was going on' in Rome.— 18. Verres said? he could not judge 
what that statue was worth’.—19. Labitous wrote to Cesar what had 
been done in Gaul.— 20. I will write you to-morrow what I believe ought 
to be kept secret’, and what may be divulged*.— 21. You know Pom- 
pey’s infatuation’; you know his way of considering’ cruelty a virtue ; 
you know his suspicion’ that Iam always railing at him.— 22. Hanni- 
bal sent five hundred horsemen in the direction’ of the Roman camp to 
reconnoitre® whether there" were any hostile forces, what their strength 
was, and their plans'?.— 23. About the number of troops” that Han- 
nibal had after his passage over the Alps, the authorities differ.— 24. I 
cannot tell” the exact number” of the hostages.— 25. The general ordered 
an account to be taken™® of the number of prisoners belonging to each 
nation.— 26. I wonder” that there is any doubt” about the route which” 
he took in crossing the Alps. 

VIII. IDIOMATIC INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES. (R. 85, Oss. 8, 0).— 1. Iam 
sensible of the scandal I have given by my loose writings, and make what 
reparation fam able*®. (DRyYDEN).— 2. Before Cesar left?! he gave his 
orders”? about the winter-quarters?*— 3. The ancients did not know the 
properties of the atmospheric air®.— 4. The Gauls were uncertain about 
the direction” to be followed by them.— 5. Pelops neglected to teach his 
son the rules on moral duties’. —6. The Carthaginians did not under- 
rate the decrease of their strength by the loss of New Carthage”®.— 
7. Isthere anything known to you about the nationality of these emi- 
grants” ?— 8. I wonder that there should be any doubt as tothe object 
of these men in applying fora railroad cbharter*®.— 9. You have informed 
me of*! the date of your arrival at Athens ; now*’, let me know*®* how many 
days later** you left*® that city— 10. It is doubtful from?* what reasons 
Augustus sent Ovid into exile-— 11. You see how many and how great 
dangers they had to meet*’ before they arrived at the camp.— 12. Itis not 
known by what bribe these men were induced to change their votes*®.— 

1 Ficri.—? by negdre.—® see p. 267, Ons. 4.—4 celfre (gerundial).—® divaledre (gerun- 
dial).—® Render the three objects of ‘you know’ (acia) by interrogative clauses. IJnfatu- 
ation = how infatuated (satuus) P. is.—? how he thinks (pz/d7e) cruelty etc.--§ how 
much (gvam) he suspects that he is always derided (derisum esse) hy me.—® ad.— 
10 speculari (first supine).—!! Render : Where and how great [there] were hostile forces. 
--12 Render: What they were preparing.—!3 Render : How many troops were to Han- 
nibal having crossed (transgred2) the Alps, it is by no means (negudquam) agreed (conve- 
nit) among the authors.—!4 ignorire.—!§ Render: how great was the number.— 
16 Render by an interrogative clause with ecthesis: That the prisoners shou:d be counted 
(recensére) how many belonged (esse with gen.) to every people.— 17 the seventeen words 
in this sentence must be rendered by five Latin words, employing an interrogative 
clause.—!8 ambigi.—!® by what f{route] he crossed.—?° Render: Since (guandoguidem) 
I have written many things (#udéa) rather loosely (devius), which how much (quam) they 
are to the offence (“ffensio) of men, I feel, I shall not refuse (recusdre) 10 expiate [it 
(quin expiem) by the reparation by which I can (quibus possim praculis).—™ proficiscl 
(xubj.).—?2 what he wixhed to be done.—?23 hiberna.—?4 vetus.—?5 Render: Of what kind 
(gualis) was the air which floats around (circumfundere) our earth.—26 what direction 
(pars) should be followed (gerundial).—?7 Render: ‘How far (quatenus) everything 
(quidque) must be attended to (curdre, gerund).—?* Render: Were by no means ignorant 
(aidguagnam igndri erant), how much to them of strength (vires) had gone off (decedere) 
after having lost (amitfere) New Carthage.—?® Render: *Canst thon state (stutuere) any- 
thing of what nation (gens) are thoscgmmigrants (advena) I—39 Render: I wonder that it 
ix doubted what seeking (gu@rere) those men have wished (ved/e) that a law ona railroad (via 
errea) should be passed (serve) iu their interest (dat. of the interested person).—*! Render: 
you have written on what day you arrived at Athens.—3? jam.—83 fac ut sciam.—?4 Ren- 
der: ‘How many days having been placed between (interjicere s sce p. 180, OBS.)—35 de- 
cedere with ablat.—®¢ induced (adducere) by which things.—37 after having met (superare) 
how deans and how great dangers (al. abs.), they arrived. —38 having received (accipere) 
how much (great) money, those men changed their votes (de sentenlid decedered. 
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18. You know how important the money-matters were which L. Sergius 
had transacted'— 14. When I asked him? on what day I sheuld break 
camp’, he answered, ‘On the next’, if I thought it to be consistent® with 
the public interest’.— 15. Ido not know where’ to get the means to accom- 
plish this work.— 16. You know yourself how to satisfy® in the best way 
the expectation of your [friends].— 17. I shall know at the same time 
what todo.— 18. He regretted exceedingly’ that® he did not know how to 
play“ on the piano”.— 19. When I was loitering’ on the Appian road, 
some unknown”™ person”™ addressed® me.— 20. There will be trouble 
of some kind’”.— 21. He asked, whether” any one of” the captives was 
inclined® to participate?! as a combatant in the fighting of the others.— 
22. We will have to examine”? whether” there is any way to oppose these 
plans.— 23. Let us see now whether* Sex. Roscius had* any opportu- 
nity” of committing?’ the crime”’.— 24. Gajus sent his brother to me to 
try”? whether he could secure my co-operation.— 25. Was there ever 
any®® difficulty®? among his neighbors which that [man] did not do his 
best®? to adjust®® ? 

IX. SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES. (§ 599, R. 86. 87).— 1. You acknowledge** 
that Balbus, by his birth*®, belonged to the best families in his native 
city®**.— 2. Hannibal thought*? Scipio to be a prominent®® man from the 
very fact®* that he, in preference to others®, was chosen“ the leader 
against him.— 3. The ambassadors tried to make Cesar believe” that 
they would accept that condition which he proposed.— 4. Hannibal was 
Most anxious*® not to lose“ any time as long as® the enemy‘ [still] con- 
sisted*” of raw recruits*®, and the better*® of their commanders was unfit 
for service from his wound.— 5. The two generals had concluded a con- 
vention® that (2?) what party®’, in exchanging®* the prisoners, received 
more [prisoners] than it gave, should pay®* two pounds®* and a half®® of 
silver fur®® each®” soldier.— 6. He prayed®* to the gods that, if he deceiv- 
ed®® [them], they might so slaughter® him, as he himself had slaughtered 
the lamb®.-- 7. The consul asked Sempronius, whether he was still® 
ready to fulfill what he had promised to do the day before.— 8. Cicero 
was of opinion® that Pythagoras lived™ at the®’ time when® L. Brutus 


1 Render oy ecthesis: You knew L. Sergius, the transaction (versira) of how 
much money he had made.—? plup. subj.—s castra movére.—* proximus.—® existi- 
mare.—® consistent with the public interest, e republici.—7 Render: Whence to get 
(querere) [that] by which I may accomplish (conficere) etc.—® Render: In what chietly 
manner you may gatisfy etc.—* molestissime ferre.—!° quod.—?!! canere.—?2 clavichor- 
dium (ree p. 95, 2. 62).—13 ambulare.—4 nescio quix.—!§ homo.—!6 salut&re,—!7 Ren- 
der: It will be, [do not know what, of trouble (negotium).—13 by écquis.—)!*® ex,—?° veiie. 
—! Render : To fight (ferro decertdre) together (und) with the others.—2?? querere.— 
23 whether in any (ecgui) manner it can be opposed (odsistere) to there plans,—*4 by ec.— 
25 by exse.—26 facultas. —?7 euaeciperc.—2% maleticium.—?® Render ; Gajus sent his brother 
to me, if he could persuade me that 1 might ieee he him my work (opera).—®° by ec.— 
31 queréla—32 —adjusted ax much [as] he could.—?3 componere—*4 concecere.—*5 by his 
birth beionged to the best families = * was born in the most honorable (honestisst71) 
lace,—8® Render : In the city in which he was born.—87 credere.—3® preeatans.—%® eo 
pro quod.—4° by potissimnm.--4! lesere.—42 Render: They made the show (ostendere) 
that they would accept (v/i) that condition which was proposed (ferri) by Cuesar.—*43 sol- 
licitus intentusqae (constraed with ne).—‘* preetermittere,—45 dum.—‘4é hostium miles,— 
47 fo consist of, exse (with predicate-nominative).--48 a raw recrvit, tiro.—4*® Render: ‘and 
[while] the wound made the better of (ex) the leaders useless (inutilis).—5° couvencrat 
inter duces,—®! pars.—52 permut&re.—53 prest&re.—54 ponidu.— 55 @ half pound, seitbra. 
-—58 jn.—§7 Render by the distributive form of the numerals,—58 with accusative.— 
5° fallere.—®° mact&re.--°! quemadmodum.--*? agnus,—®*? etiamtum.—®+ prestare, — 
$5 censdre.—® esse.—®7 idem.—*® quo. 
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delivered? the city of Rome from royal rule?— 9. Do you think that 
the Stvics, because® they held‘ that all sins were equal, therefore® be- 
lieved that the same penalty should be provided’ for every crime®?— 
10. You ask me, in your letter, whether the opinion’ of the Stoics is 
true, that everything that is produced” on the earth, is created” for the 
useof men.— 11. I ask of you that you allow” me a year’s time concern- 
ing™ those things which I wish" to discuss® with you. 

X. QUASI-OBLIQUE, AND QUASI-SUBOBLIQUE CLAUSES. (R. 88. 89).— 
1. After the battle of Platseae™® the Lacedsemonians sent Pausanias with 
a fleet to the Hellespont to drive” the Persian™ garrisons out of that part” 
of the country.— 2. Here the enemy established?® a chain of fortifica- 
tions” to exclude” our troops from all points.— 3. Cesar resolved to 
build a wall all around Pompey’s camping ground™ to make the convey- 
ance* of corn and supplies for the army less dangerous.— 4. Pompey 
prohibited the making™ of camp-fires®* to conceal®” the more easily his 
arrival.— 5. Pausanias, because he did not choose™ to return to Sparta, 
betook himself to Coline, which place was situated” in the district of 
Troy.— 6. Miltiades, because he was afraid lest the fleet of the Persians 
might arrive, returned to Athens to*®® the great dissatisfaction™ of his 
countrymen*?.— 7. a to effect** this purpose*, first consulted (the 
oracle of } Apollo at Delphi**, because the Lacedsemonians had the habit of 
consulting** the oracle on everything.—8. Pompey crossed over to Greece, . 
because the republic, as he said*’, could be detended there*® better than 
in Italy.— 9. The king instantly sent Speusippus to prison*®®, whom, as 
he said®, the gods themselves had delivered® into his hands as a hos- 
tage for the fidelity*® of [his} father— 10. Cicero had not received any 
letter from Crassus in five days, because he was, as he thought“, besieg- 
ed® by the enemy.— 11. The Athenians attributed**® these calamities” to 
their own fault“, because they had expelled Alcibiades from the State. 
— 12. At that time almost all States of Greece were anxious” for an al- 
liance with the Athenians, to have™ a better protection against the Per- 
sians in the case that*’ they, perhaps, would®? renew the war.— 18. The 
king reminded® the Rhodians of the ships with which they had promised 
to assist him.— 14. The consul resolved®® to nail®® to the cross all the 
marauders®” who would be captured by the soldiers.— 15. The king de- 
manded of Verres the return®® of the statue which he had lent him some 
_ 1 Liberire.—? dominatus.—® quoniam.--4 putdre.—5 peccfitum.—® iccirco.—7 consti- 
tuere (cerundial).—® delictum.—® Render ‘what pleases the Stoics.’—?!° to produce, gig- 
nere.—!} crefre.-—13 dare,—18 de.—14 velle,—!5 fo discuss something, colloqui aliquid.— 
16 Plateensis.—'7 depellere.—!8 barbarOrnm.—!” Render: * Out of those regious’.—?° effi- 
cere.—?! @ chain of fortifications, munitidnes perpetuze.—2?? Render ‘lest any place our 
troops could not enter.’—25 fo build a wall...camping ground, circumvallire Pompéjum., 
—24 Render ‘In order that with lexs danger the corn and supplies (commedtus) could be 
conveyed (supportdre) for (dat.) the army.’--?5 infinitive claugse.—!¢ ignis.—27 Render : 
‘that the more secret (occultus) his arrival (should) be.’--28 nolle.—?® esse.—*® p. 259, 
Oxns. 4,—§! offensio.—3? = fellow-citizens.—3 ad with gerundial.—4 res.—85 Delphicus. 
—36 to refer (v¢ferre) all to the oracles,-—37 Render ‘in every allowable way.’—38 inde.— 
39 in vincula conjicere.—4° Render by all the methods admissible.—‘! dare.—‘? dative 
of the interested person.—-43 fides.—44 puldre ; to be rendered by all the methods admitted. 
—45 obsidére.—18 tribuere.—4* malum.—48 culpa.—*® lo be anxious ria an alliance with 
someboly, se ad alicfijux societitem applicaire.—5® Render: in order to protect (¢1é7%) 
themerelves the more easily against the Persians.--5! in the case that, si.—5? preterite of 
renovdre.—®? admonére de.—54 Render ‘which they had promised to send to his aid 
(subsidiumy) ; by the abstract dative.—55 statuere.—®® ad crucem adivere.—5? Render ‘ajl 
that wonld be seized (comprehendere, in a preterite tense) by the soldiers while plunder- 


ing (preddri, in the form of an accessory predicate).—®§ lo demand the return Qf some- 
thing, reposcere aliquid. 
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days before.— 16.Titius was to remain’ with two cohorts in town, if the 
disposition? of the citizens should seem’ suspicious‘ to him.— 17. The 
consul sent a detachment ot® two cohorts in advance® to Decelea in the 
event’ that the king had taken this direction in [his] flight. 

XI. SUBJUNCTIVE By ATTRACTION AND QUASI-ATTRACTION. (§ 601).— 
1. Antonius was so popular® a speaker that the public made use of his 
legal services’ whenever they had a chance”,— 2. Thus it came” that 
he was open” to allif his advice or influence” was needed™.— 8. Thereby*® 
Alcibiades effected that, in whatever country” he staid (ease), he was con- 
sidered the foremost", and treated with the greatest affection”’.— 4. This 
sovereign” was of such mendacity that, when he said he wished® peace, 
he seemed to be preparing for war.— 5. There was nobody who?! did not 
mourn over the death of that man rather than rejoice at the victory for 
which” he paid with his life— 6. Such™ was the greatness” of Epami- 
nondas that, as long as he® was at the helm” of the republic, Thebes 
was the head of all Greece.— 7. So great was [the power of ] his elo- 
quence that those who were present shouted that arms ought to be in- 
stantly taken up?’.— 8. If Brutus had been present, he would not have 
approved?* your resolutions”.— 9. The heart of a hearer®* would never 
be set on fire by a speech, if there were no fire in it to he communicated 
to him.— 10. It is the custom in our republic to commit* to prison those 
who are accused of any offence, unless they give satisfactory security for 
their appearance in court.— 11. An irreproachable life is necessary for a 
comfortable death*?.— 12. We lose** the power™ of thinking and of prop- 
erly® expressing*®* our thoughts*’, unless we** daily exercise [it].— 13. It 
is the mark of an unprincipled*® man to backbite® those with whom“ 
he® is in daily intercourse.— 14. Nothing is more foolish than to trust‘? 
those who have once deceived“ us*®. 

XII. THE LAW OF CONSECUTION IN CONFLICT WITH OTHER GRAMMATI- 
CAL LAWS, OR WITH LOGICAL CLEARNESS. (Z?. 94, Ons. 1).—1. The Senate 
did all it could do“ for the illustrious stranger, by inviting him to the 
floor of the house.— 2. You have given the strongest” evidence* of your 

1 Imp. periphr. fut., with the force of ‘It was resolved that he should remain.’—? fides. 
— preterite tense —* euspectus.—® cohortes erpediie, implying that they were sent 
withont any baggage (¢mpedimenia).—® to send in advance, preemittere.—7 Render : If 
the flight had carried ( ag the king hither.—® popularis.—® legal services, patrocininom. 
—10 ¢9 have a chance, \icet.—!! quo factum est ut.—!?2 nemini deesse.—}!® auctoritas,— 
14 opne exze.—15 his rebus.—!6 apud quoscunque.—!7 to consider somebody the foremost, 
aliquem principem ponere.—!® (0 treat somebody with the greatest affection, aliquem ca- 
rixsimum habére.--!® princeps.--29 velle.—?! Nemo inventus est quin (with suhj.).— 
22 Render ‘which he redeemed (redimere) by his blood.—?° tantus.—?4 prestantia.— 
25 jjle.—26 reipublicsee preeesse.—27 arma capere.—28 prob&re.—2® Render: ‘What you 
have ordered (jubére) that it shall be done.’—3° Render : Never, he who hears, would be 
eet on fire (incendere), unless the speech came ( pervenire) burning (ardére) to him.— 
3: Render: ‘That (infinitive clause) those who have been accused of (de) come offence 
(delictum), defend themrelver (causam dicere) out of fetters (rincula), unless they have 

iven security (sa/isdare) for their appearance in court f yas sistendi causd).--*? Ren- 

er: It is necessary to have lived well if you wish (vele) to die well. [Render in both 
ways, by the second pereon, and by s quis}].—3? Render both by the first pereon plur., 
and the second person singular.—84 facultas.—®5 convenienter.—®* exprimere.—7 Ren- 
der ‘The bowen [things]*.--38 See No, 33.—%® levissimus.—-4° de fama cdrum detrahere, 
—‘! Render ‘Whoee habit (consuefido) he usex.’—42 Render in ail persona adinissible. 
—*3 credere.—‘* fallere.--45 Render both literally, and by changing inio a passive con- 
struction with the second person, using the verb decipere.—4® Render: The Senate attrib- 
uted (¢riuere) everything to the dignity of the most illustrious stranger (hospes), in as 
much as it (= gui, with subjunct.) conceded to him a seat within the bar (intra car 
ceres).—‘" gravissimns.—‘® testimonium. 
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guilt by' opposing? a regular investigation into the matter.— 3. Cesar 
did more than be promised, in as much’ as, in lieu of making the tenth 
legion his body-guard, as he promised, he made them cavaliers*-—4. Cicero 
said that Csesar had committed a capital crime®> in as much as he had 
wished® to be king of the Roman people and the lord’ of all nations, and 
had accomplished® it.— 5. During’ this whole march” we could not see” 
[any] hostile” forces, although” we searched" all the forests and hiding 
places* from seven o’clock till midnight'’.— 6. It was impossible for the 
accused to have committed that murder”, since he came to this country 
after” the perpetration of the crime, and never™ was longer than one day 
ubsent®? from his [former] home.— 7. He complained®® without good 
reason’, since our courts” have always held this law”™ to be unconstitu- 
tional.— 8. There was no good reason®?? why you should sell” those 
stocks” at a discount®, considering that the goverament*? has always re- 
deemed them at par.— 9. This number was large, considering that their 
own cavalry*? amounted to nomore than eight hundred.— 10. The num- 
ber ef these was five thousand*’, while *‘their own cavalry amounted to 
less than [one] thousand. 

XIII. PRETERITE CONSECUTION, OR LOGICAL TENSES, DEPENDENT ON 
PRETERITES CONTAINING PRESENTS BY IMPLICATION. (/¢. 94, Os. 2-6).— 
1. I have sufficiently explained®> how** the idea of duty?’ [must] be de- 
rived®® from the idea of morality*®.— 2. Nobody has, as yet’, asked me 
whether I had any message for Rome.— 3. Have not the decemvirs car- 
ried*? in this very year the law ‘ that there shall be no intermarriage 
between Patricians and Plebeians ?’— 4. I have placed“ all [my] hope in 
you since, besides* you, I have no one in whom I trust*®.— 5. We have 
been asking*’ you, fora long time**, every day whether there is any 
hope to save the life of the accused.— 6. You have not yet learned 
what may” be effected by wisely using the means*® given to us by nature. 
— 7. We have never doubted that®? there are [but] few Fabriciuses in 
this country®*.— 8. I have very often™ considered the question® whether 


Qui.—? by nolle. Render : * Who didst not wish that the thing should be investigated 
noscere) by & just question’.—® Render : ‘Who, when he had promised that it was 


2 
(cog. 
to be (futdirum e68€) his pretorian cohort ;’ (‘ his’ to be rendered by the dative of the in-: 


terested pereon).—* fo make some person a cavalier, aliquem ad equum rescribere (a term 
taken from the promotion to the equestrian rank, in the census).—® to commit a capital 
crime, capitélem esse.—® concupiscere.--? dominus.—8 perficere.—® ab].—?° iter.—!! cer- 
nere.—!2 hostium.—1!8 guum, with subjunct.—!4 perscruta&ri.—!® saltus.—!® latebrre.— 
17 multa nox.--1§ Render: How (quiz) could it be done that (ut) the accused committed. — 
19 cedes,—?9 Render : * Since he came later (postea) into this republic than the crime (male- 
sictum) had been perpetrated *.-—?! Render ‘nor that [one] was longer ctc.’—?2 abesre.— 

3 queri.--?4 nullo jure.—?5 Render ‘ since it has always been judged (cognoscere)’.—?* Ren- 
der ;: ‘ that this law, without prejudice to the constitution (salvd lege pened). could have 
not been made (fer7t)’. Lex perpetua = constitution, is according to the analogy of ‘ edic- 
tum perpetuum’. See also Cic. N. D.1, 15, 40; Or. 2, 33.—27 Quid erat quod.—?§ transferre. 
—?* publica illa chirographa (nom, plur.).—3® cum versfirad.—%! Render: ‘Since, from 
the treasury (@rarium) itself, they have always been redecmed (redimere) at the same 
price [see p. 270, #. 35, 2] as they were written’ (the auxiliary to be used only once at 
the end).—%? Render: ‘ Since they themeclves had no more than eight hundred horse- 
men’.—33 cenitive. —34 quum.—®® explicire.—8* qnemadmodum.—*? (he idea of duty, 
officia.--38 ducere.—** the idea of morality, honestas.—*° adhuc.—4! Render * Whether I 
wished (vel/e) anything to Rome’ (according to the rnles about the cases of the names of 
cities).—42 ferre.—43 Render: ‘that not (ze) [there] should be intermarriage (connulium) 
to the patricians with the plebs’.—‘44 ponere.—‘5preter.—*® Render ‘to whom I trust 
(confidere, subjunct.) I have nobody*.—‘? queerere ex.—4® jamdiu.—4® Render: ‘ whether 
any (by ec) [there] is to the accused hope of safety (salus)’.-—5° posse.—5! Render ‘by the 
forces (vires), given to us by nature, wisely to be used’ (reversed phrase).—5? quin.— 
83 Render: ‘that few are in this State Fabriciuses’,—** spe ac multum.—®§ t& con 
sider the question, cocitire. . 
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civilization’ has been a blessing or a curse to mankind.-— 9. You have 
heard? how arrogantly and haughtily*® the envoys answered your qnes- 
tiont— 10. Lucilius has departed for Gaul, not because’ he feels himself 
unsafe® in Italy, but in order to pay a visit’ to his relatives".— 11. No?® 
citizen of this republic, being” of a sane mind and good character”, ever 
has betaken himself [for good] to a country’? where he cannot” exercise 
the natural rights of man*.— 12. Many [people] give offence’® while’® 
they mean” to flatter”, and flatter when they mean to give offence.— 
13. I have often heard Titus say that this man could not govern” our re- 
public.— 14. Youhave heard the objections” that the defendant has made 
against our argument.— 15. No motive” has been alleged” which ale 
lave induced® the accused to?4 commit so hcinous® an offence”*.— 16. 
have explained to you the motives*? which induced me to act as attorney 
in this case.— 17. 1 was yesterday informed?* why” our [friend] Gajus 
has®® stopped his payments.— 18. I have informed® you of the doings? 
of Quinctius up to that day when*’, on his return* from Gaul, he arrived*® 
at this city — 19. I have retired** to this place in order to be, as it were, 
in a safe port, after being tossed about by many storms.— 20. I have 
made these arrangements*? in order that no one** may say I promised 
from fear®* what I refused” to a prayer.— 21. There have always been 
persons who‘’, for a consideration‘*?, are ready to perpetrate the most 
wicked crimes**.— 22. There are people who** believe, that this Senator 
did not change his vote* without some weighty“ reason. 

XIV. TENSES OF SUBJUNCTIVES, DEPENDENT ON PELFECT SUBJUNC- 
TIVES, ON HYPOTHETICALS, AND SENTENCES WITH quum—tum (Zt. 94, OBs. 
7-10).— 1. You could not easily tell*’, which of the two men* esteemed” 
the other®® most®!.— 2. 1 believe that you know with what zea) Crassus 
devoted? himself to speaking when he thought that he would gain dis- 
tinction by iv’’.— 3. This speaker should be praised®* because he thought®® 
it proper to omit what could not be said without giving*’ offence to 
many.— 4. Do you know the number®® of soldiers’? that Hannibal had 

1 Render: ‘whether of good (Gonine) or of evil more to men have given (afferre) the arts 
of pee *.—? accipere.— 3 superbus.—4 Render: ‘answered to you ’.—§ non quo.— 
6 Render: * he feels (eristimare) himself less safe’ (minus must not directly follow guo).— 
7 10 pay a visit fo, convertre aliquem.—8® propinquus.—® Reuder: ‘No (nemo) ever of this 
republic citizew’.—!9 gui quidem woth esse it the subjunct.—?! mores boni.--!3 in eum 
locum ubi.--!3 Render * where it is not allowed * (icef, in subj.). —14 those [things] which 
have been given by nature to men.—!$ offendere (in the perfect, according to dy » ote), 
—18 guum with snbjunct.—!7 velle.—!8 Jauddre. -!¥ guberndre.—2° Render * What 
{things] the defendant has brought forth (proferre) against (in) those [things] which 
have been said by us’ —?! causa.—2? reddere.—?3 impellere.—?4 ut.--25 nefarius.—?6 sce- 
lus.—-27 Render: ‘induced (adducere) by what things I have undertaken (suscipere) this 
care (causa) .—2?8 certibrem fieri.—?9 quamobrem.—3® Render : Why our Gajus has thought 
(eristimdre) that he should discontinue (infermitlere, gerundial) the payment (solu- 
tio) of obligations (nomen) according to his books (ex fabulis).—*) acccpistis.— 3? Ren- 
der ‘What Quinctius had done (ge7e7e)’.—83 quo.—*4 accessory predicate (rediens).— 
36 nerventre.—36 Render * Into this place I have fled (vefigere) that (ut) after being ( part.) 
tossed about (jactdre) by many storms (/empestas), I might be, as it were (tamgvam) in 
etc’.—37 hoc ita &gi.--8% ne quis.—3* timodre adductus.—-49 Render ‘what I had refused 
(denegdre) to the [one] asking (pefere)’.—‘! semper reperti sunt gui (with eubjunct.).— 
42 Render ‘after areward has been promised (proponere)’.—43 Render: ‘ everything most 
abominable’ (ecclerdtus ; see P. 1, p. 264, 2. 20, 3).—44 reperti sunt qui(with subjunct.), 
—15 de sententia recedere.—‘4® cravis.—47 perf. subj.—*8 which of the two men = uter.— 
49 (liligere —8° nter, See P. I. § 421, 2 %3.—5! comparative.--52 ad dicendum accedere.— 
58 (9 gain distinction by it, prestantiam aliquam in hoc genere consequi.—** gerundial.— 
85 putare.—5® Render the words ‘it proper to omit (preferire)’ by an infinitive clause, 


the word ‘proper’ to be exprexsed by the gerundial.—57 sine multOrum offensidne.— 
68 by an interrogative clausce.— ®? copie (with guante). 
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before he crossed’ the Alps ?— 5. I would read? to yon many [passages] 
of his letters, if I were not afraid that this kind of argument? is at vari- 
ance* with the practice of this court’.— 6. Would you deny [it] if I re- 
peated® on what help you relied’ when you attacked me?— 7. What 
would prevent® me from becoming’ a Darwinian” if I approved of Dar- 
win’s principles” ?— 8. Epicurus, surely, would not reason’ thus if he™? 
had learned his multiplication table’*.— 9. With what delight® would 
you hear Sempronius, since your Titius, whom you praise so much, with 
us, is by no means considered an orator of the first rank’®*.— 10. I would 
mention” the advantages which’’, at that time, Lucullus’s advice had” 
for me, if I could do this®® without speaking of myself.— 11. As?! the 
Saguntians were at all times most attached” to the Roman people, so” 
in the catastrophe when™* Hannibal put an end to the existence*™ of the 
whole people, they kept” their faith up to their last agony??.— 12. While* 
Pompey had already” understood® that Cesar was estranged” from him, 
he understood this much more distinctly*? when he found*® that Hirtius, 
who was Cesar’s most intimate friend‘, had not called on him?*®. 

XV. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN MODAL CLAUSES. (/?. 95).— 1. The 
administration of that governor was so disgraceful as to leave that State 
which, when he entered office, was most prosperous, utterly ruined and 
poor*’.— 2. Yesterday your ambassador declared*’ that he would not re- 
turn to you, [so] that I have come myself to** conclude* peace with you, 
if possible’.— 3. Sempronius’s speech was received" with marked*? fa- 
vor‘, [so] that I have hardly ever heard any orator who, in a like** man- 
ner, commanded the attention of [his] audience*.— 4. Washington ad. 
ministered the government® so faithfully and prudently*’, that he has 
always held* the first place* in the hearts® of his countrymen.— 5. So 
great was the wisdom of our forefathers®' in framing** the constitution 
of the government, that it has remained intact, although® a most formi- 
dable® civil war was kindled® in order to destroy®* it— 6. That man 
bore®’ [his] poverty in a manner that never any one heard him utter a 
complaint*— 7. Balbus has written that he is suffering®’ under a bad 

1 Transeredi.—? recitdre.—? venus oratiOnis.—4 lo be at variance with, abhorrére ab.— 
§ hujus loci mos.—-§ narrdre.--’? Render: ‘ relying (fretus) on what help (avxiia) you at- 
tacked me’,—§ prohibére.—® evadere.—!° Darviniadnus.—!! Render : if I opposed (27 0- 
bare) what that [one] says (snbj.)--)? dicere.—?3 hxec.—!4 Render: if he had learned how 
much are twice two (P. 1, § 259, ExPLAN.).—!'5 Quo tandem animo.—-!6 fo consider some- 
body an orator of the first rank, aliquem in primariis oratoribus numerdre.—!7 dicere. 
—!3 Render by an interrogative clause.—!* (o have advantages for somebody, alicui pro- 
desse.—?Y Render: If I would not have (gerundial) to speak of myself.--?! Saguntinai 
quum.-- 22 to be most attached to somebody, alicui summam amicitiam priestdre.—?5 tum 
ve o.—*4 in ila calamitate qua.—-25 universain gentem tollere.—?* colere.—?7 ad ultimam 
sual perniciem.—?3 quum,,. .tum.—?? antea.—?*? intelligere,—3! aliendre ab.—%? certius. 
—33 vidére.—34 Render ‘who was most intimate (familidris) to that [one]’, The 
clause is represented as a reason of Pompey.—*5 lo call on somebody, aliqnem conveutre. 
—3¢ Render: ‘ That man so disgracefully ((vrpix) administered (guberndre) the republic, 
that what State he received (acctpere) most flourishing (Jflorens), that [one] he left (redin- 
guere) utterly (penifus) dextroyed (evertere) and poorest’.—3? by negdre.—%* ad, with ge- 
rundial.—3* componere.—*° with you if possible ; render: ‘if if will have been allowed 
(lice/) through you’.—4! excipere.—‘? in-ignis.—‘43 gratia.—44 par.—‘5 fo command the 
attention of an audience, animos audientium commovére.—‘* rempublicam gubernare.— 


«7 with so much faith (fides) and prudence.—‘*® tenére.—‘*® Render : * the firstin the hearts 
of his citizens place ’.—59 animi.—5! majores-—5?2 Render: ‘thatthe law by which those 
willed (vel/e) that the republic should be for ever (in perpetuum) governed, has remained 
(manére) intact (incolumis)’.—53 quum.—54 maximuin.—§ inflammére.—5%® evertere (ge- 
rundial after ad).—57 ferre.—5§ fo utter a Ps haat qucri (partic. as accessory predi- 
pe .) Render : ‘ that. he is oppressed (periphrastic participle) by 80 great hoarseness 
raucitas) ’. 
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attack of hoarseness so that he cannot speak.— 8. Crassus held the first 
place among the speakers of his time’, and Sceevola among the jurists, 
which positions? however? were in a certain measure‘ common between 
both, so that each> appropriated® part of" the other’s praise, but® [held] 
his own wholly.— 9. While I was addressing the people’, they wept”, 
and the cries of agony were intense, so that it seemed as if the whole 
city” were in the deepest mourning.-— 10. The state of affairs at that time 
was such” that the Aduans were acknowledged” as the foremost by far", 
[and that] the Remi held” the second place.— 11. He was [in the habit 
of ] taking” such exercises"? as to come both hungry?’ and thirsty” to his 
meals**.— 12. Athens*’ had so risen in the estimation of Greece” that 
Sparta® was aware™ that a war with that power’ for the supremacy was 
only a question of time.— 13. So evenly balanced were the merits of these 
[two] men”, that it is difficult to judge?’ which of them” was superior™ 
to the other®®. [Render both dependent predicates in all allowable ten- 
ses. There will be three variations in rendering].— 14. Solarge was the 
forces of the enemy that it seems almost miraculous® that they should®? 
have been defeated by so small** a force*! of the Greeks.— 15. There was 
such ascarcity® of prominent® writers in that period*’ that, while** we are 
satisfied*? with a few, we entertain” no great admiration for any“.— 
16. That general might have destroyed*? almost the whole hostile** army if 
he had pursued“ it*® with energy*®, [so] that to him may be applied‘? what 
Ceesar is said*® to have remarked“ of Pompey, that he®° knew how to defeat 
[the enemy], [but] not! how to make use*’ of his victory.— [ The cluuses in 
the sentences 17. 18. to be transformed into Ut-clauses of intensity]. 17. Pom- 
pey left abruptly®* the city because Csesar approached*‘ Rome with 
the greatest rapidity°*°— 18. The king desisted*’ from the undertaking*® 
because there was very little’*® hope of raising™ the siege of the city.— 
19. L. Brutus was so faithful in his duties to his country”, that he placed™ 
the freedom of his countrymen’ higher than the life** of his son.— 
20. Pompey was of such integrity®, that he never™ accepted a gift from 
allied States*.— 21. Alcibiades united® so great virtues with so great 


1 Render: ‘€rassus among the contemporarics (@qgudlis) held the first place in 
the art of speaking (dicere), but (autem) Scevola in the civil law (jus)’.—? loca.—§ qui- 
dem.—* quodammodo.—® aljter.—*® habére.—? ex.—® Render: ‘ but (autem) both 
(uferque) his (é. e. praise) wholly ’ (see p. 251, Oss. %).—* fo address the people, in contidne 
loqui.—? Render: ‘xo great weepings and wailings (gemitus flefusque) were made that ° 
etc.—!! Render: ‘that the bitterest [in] the whole city to prevail (versdri) mourning 
(luctus) seemed ’,—!* Render ; The thing was [in] that then state (status).—15% habéri.— 
4 longe principes.—'5 obtinére.—!® uti.—?!7 exercitatio.—!® esuriens (access. pred.).— 
19 sitiens.—2° cena (sing.), comprising both dinner and supper.—?! Athenienses.— 
22 Render: ‘had obtained (conseqgui) so great an vette & with (apud) the other Greeks’. 
—23 LExncedzsemonti.—* intelligere.—?5 that [there] would be to them a struggle (cerlamen) 
with these concerning the supremacy (principdius).—?° Render: So even (@qguus) was the 
praise of those inen.--27 Render: ‘that it cannot easily be judged (exislimdre)’.—?° uter.— 

* priextare.—3° uter.—3! mirns.—%3 by poase.—33 exiguus.-—84 plural.—*5 exiguitas.—** bo- 
nus,—7 tempnsa.—3* quum.-—-3° to be satished with somebodg, prob&re aliquem.—‘® foenter- 
tuin no great admiration for somebody, aliquem ron admodum admirari.—*! reliqui.——‘? op- 
primere.—‘3 hostivm.—** pefsequl.— 45 Render: ‘ the fleeing [ones]’.—** acriter.—-‘? Ren- 
der: ‘that it seems true in this [one] ’.—4% by serunt.—‘® dicere.—®° by iWe.—®! nesctre. 
--52 (y make uxe, uti.—§®3 subito.—54 cum exercitu contendere.—-55 by tantus.— ® celeri- 
tas.—57 desistere (with ab).).—53 inceptum.—®® by adeo nulius.—® to raise the sage of the 
city, urbem obsididne liberfire.—*! Render: * was of such a faith (abl. of qual.) to (in 
with acc.) [his] country’.—®? fo place higher than, anteponere (with dative). —®? sui civer. 
~ *4 galus.—®5 abstinentia.—®* nullum unquam.—*? allied Siales, socii.—®® Render. ‘In 


Alcibiades were so great virtues and so great vices’. 
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vices, that all wondered that so different traits of character® should be 
found? in one man.— 22. Antonius was stimulated* by so violent* hatred 
against Cicero that he was not only hostile® to the latter*, but also to all 
of his friends.— 23. James the Second was not the man to’ pardon? in- 
juries received, but of such a character that he® would” rather lose his 
crown” than forego” his vengeance against” those who, on a certain oc- 
casion’, had treated him with disrespect®.— 24. I never uttered the slight- 
est remark in behalf of Cesar’ which he did not receive’ with evident” 
satisfaction’®.— 25. Nobody ever returned from that country without being 
affected in health?*.— 26. Thraso was not so illiterate?’ as not™ to under- 
stand the sense of Cicero’s words”.— 27. [There] was nobody present 
without feeling compassion for the accused.— 28. What services did you 
demand of me®*in which I did not surpass” your expectation by my 
zeal*.— 29. They entered into a copartnership”, but so that the one was 
to attend to the in-door business*®, and the other to travel for the con- 
cern*'.— 30. They compromised the matter®? so that Sempronius was to 
receive an indemnity®* of 60,000 sesterces, but was to give security for 
future damages to Balbus**.— 31. He left only so much of a garrison 
in the town, that the inhabitants could not carry out any treacherous 
plan*. 

XVI. TENSES OF DEPENDENT HYPOTHETICAL PERIODS. (R. 96.) (Use 
in every sentence every admissible form of the hypothetical preterite.}— 1. We 
are not always allowed to do** what would be proper®’ with*® others®*.— 
2. Alexander, being strnck® by an arrow at* the siege*? of some city, re- 
ceived a wound which, as* he himself said, would proclaim“ him to be a 
man, if“ he were not Jove’s son.— 3. It is to no purpose to ask*® what I 
would do if these [things] had not happened.— 4. The prosecutor‘? says 
that Pompey has done what he had no right to do*®, which is a more seri- 
ous® [charge] than if he said that he did®* what he ought® not [to have 
done].— 6. Either I must®’ say many [things] which I could not suppress®* 
if I were present, or [I] must not go*.— 6. It is the question, whether 
Alexander the Great®’, if he had crossed over to Italy with an army, would 
have defeated the Romans, or not.— 7. I do not doubt but that Sempro- 
nius, with great pleasure’®, would accept this offer5’ if he were not®® pre- 

1 So different traits of character, tam diversa natdra.--? esse.--* to be stimulated 
against, terri in.—‘ tam ferox.--§ inimIcus.—® by is.--7 (he man to, is qui.—® facile 
injurias acceptas remittere.—® but of such a character that he, ved qui.—?}® velle.— 
11 regnum.—!2 deponere.—!3 vengeance against, ira iu.—!4 uliquando.—!5 @o treat some- 
body with disrespect, parum alicui verecundie tribuere. The clause is quasi-suboblique. 
—16 Render: ‘No slightest (aeinimum) remark (dictum) of mine (P. 1. p. 191, 2. 3) in- 
terfered (intercedere) for Cuesar’,—!7 accipere.—!5 illustris.—!* gratia.—2° (o be affected in 
health, valetudine laborare.—?! indoctus.—?2% quin.—?3 Render : ‘ what Curio meant’ (fo 
mean, Sibi velle).—24 prasto.—*?5 to feel compassion for some one, mixericordié pro aliquo 
commovéri.—?® Render : ‘ What did you order (manddre) me’ ?—?7 vincere.—?8 diligen- 
tia.—?° to enter into a copartnership, societitem inter se contrahere.—8° Render: * that 
the one (adder) should Care those [things] which were to be done (gevere, gerundial) within 
the walls (paries)’.—3} Render: ‘the other should always be on the roads (é/e7”) for the 
society?.— 33 fo coinpromise the matter, rem decidere.—3? Render: ‘receive (accipere) by 
the name of damage (damnum) 60,000 sesterces '.—34 Render: * give security (cavé/e) for 
the not done damage ee damno infecto)’.—> Render : that not anything (ne guid) per- 
fidious could be moved by ctc.—3® Render: ‘Not always is allowed (dicet) what etc.— 
—37 (0 be proper, decére.—3 in.—?® sing.—*° ictus.—*! iu.—-*2 obsidio.—43 ut (with indica- 
tive).—‘*4 clamare.—‘45 if not, nizi.—*® nihil attinet quaerere.—‘? accus&tor.—‘® he has @ 
right to do something, aliquid ei facere licet.—-4* gravis.—5° that that [had been] done by 
him which etc.—§! oportet.—5? gerundial.—53 gilére aliquid.—®4 venIre.—®> Render by 


ecthesis: de magno illo Alexundro, st etc.—®* with great yeasure, libentissime.—5? con: 
ditiv.-—%8 if not, nisi. 
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vented by the most important’ reasons.— 8. I am greatly embsrrassed? 
by the absence of those friends by whose zeal? I would have obtained‘ 
everything (¢. é. if they were present).— 9. Clodius left the forum at an 
early hour’, because he would have been in great danger if he had staid’ 
[any] longer.— 10. [There] were six cohorts distributed all over® the 
province, which I would have ordered’ to the support” of Domitius if I 
had had [them] at one place.— 11. You have done things of such a kind” 
that the Senate, if it were free, would have placed you under trial for 
your life’.— 12. Ceesar explained” to the soldiers the danger™ in which 
the army would have been if the enemy had known by how small a force” 
the fortifications were held.— 13. It is not probable that (uz) the enemy 
would have remained quiet’ if they had been informed” of our depart- 
ure”.— 14. There is no doubt but that the citizens”, if they had not been 
thoroughly demoralized”, would have been able soon” to recover” their 
losses*.— 15. The ambassadors answered that they had executed the com- 
mands of the king*‘, although*=they would not have dared [to do so] 
without his authority”.— 16. They marched” with so great rapidity that, 
if the care for the wounded” had not delayed®* them, they would have 
reached the city®® before*! the news* of their defeat*® had been known™. 
— 17. So negligently was the city guarded® that the enemy could have 
easily taken the whole garrison*®, if they, at night, had scaled*’ the wall 
by ladders**—— 18. The ambassadors said that the ASduans had de- 
served so well of ** the Roman people that their country*’ ought® not to 
have been devastated almost in sight*? of the Roman army.— 19. So great 
was the want® of provisions that it would, unquestionably“, have been 
necessary* to capitulate”, if the enemy had not suddenly given up*’ the 
siege — 20. The conflagration of the city made so rapid progress® that, if 
the wind had commenced to blow”, nothing at all would have been saved. 
— 21. So suddenly dia the enemy attack our troops on the march’? that 
the whole baggage® of the army would have been lost if the rear®? 
had not held their ground®* with the greatest firmness®’.— 22. There 4s 
no hope of relief®> even if we could break through®® the circie of iron®’ 
by which the enemy has invested®® us. 

XVII. CoNVERSION OF THE FUTURE-PRESENT INTO A SUBJUNCTIVE. (2. 
97.)— 1. Iam afraid the tribunes will eagerly seize® this opportunity” 
to propose the law on the consular provinces.—- 2. [There] was the ut- 


1 Gravis.—? impcediri.—? studia.—* consequi.—5 decedere with ablat.—® matire (cota- 
parative).—7 mordri (in the imperfect in place of a pluperfect).—® per totam provin- 
ciam.—*® mittere.— !° subsidium (abstract dative).—!! things of such a kind, ea.—!? to 
place some one under trial for his life, aiquem ad necem postuldre.—}3 cdocére.—4 Ren- 
der by an interrogative clause (in whar danger etc.)—!9 exiguum presidium.—!6 fo re- 
main quiet, quiescere.—! certidrem fleri (by forem).—'® profectio.--)® civitas (= cives). 
—?9 they are thoroughly demoralized, animi fracti sunt.—?! brevi.—?? reciperare. — 
23 Render: ‘the lost (things]’.—24 to execute the commands of the king. facere que rex 
fieri voluit.—25 quamquam,.—26 Render : Unless strengthened (firmdre) by the anthority 
of himself.—2?7 iter facere.—28 Render: the care (cura) of the wounds,—2?® impedtTre.— 
80 ad urbem perventre.—3! citins guam.—3? nuntius.—33 of the received (accipere) defeat, 
—3* percrebrescere.—35 custodire.—3* to take the whole garrison, presidium opprimere, 
—§7 ascendere.—3> ecalie.—3* fo deserve so well of some one, ila de aliquo meritum esse.— 
40 agri.—4! by debére.—42 conspectus.—43 exiguitas.—*4 sine ulla dubitatiGne,—‘*® by gerun- 
dia).—‘46 arcem tradere.—47 relinquere.—18 ‘a make rapid progress, celeriter procedere. 
—‘° flare.—§° our troops on the march, nostri impediti.——® tottus agminis impedimenta. 
—2 novissimum agmen.—53 impetum sustinére.—-54 constantia.—5> salus.--5* perrum- 

ere.—47 circulus ille ferrens.—5® to have invested somebody, aliquem circumsessum 
abére.—®? avidus.—®° arriperc.—®! occasio.—*? rogdre (gerundial after ad). 
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most! danger that the reinforcements, on [their] march, would be attack. . 
ed? by the enemy, and [hence] would not arrive carly® enough‘ at the 
camp.— 8. Hannibal was afraid that the king would not fulfill his prom- 
ise’ of making war against the Romans.— 4. I have not the slightest 
doubt® that the Senate’ will grant your petition.— 5. It is not doubtful® 
to me but that you should immediately return to Rome.— 6. Ceesar did not 
doubt that almost all the Gauls would join the conspiracy’.— 7. Nobody 
doubted that Pompey, with all his forces, would come to the relief” of 
Domitius.— 8. The Helvetians did not doubt that the Allobroges would 
be persuaded to allow” them a passage” through their territory®.— 9. I 
sec what will happen” to us if they persevere®.— 10. Many perished, 
not knowing” what direction” to take or to avoid.— 11. It was decided® 
by the delegates how many ships, and how much money each State 
should contribute”®.— 12. Valerius Procillus said, they had deliberated** 
in his presence*’, whether he should be immediately burned alive®’, or 
whether his punishment®™ should be delayed™*.— 13. Sempronius did not 
know with how many® troops, or by what route”, the enemy would 
come*’ to the camp.— 14. Cicero was waiting” at Brundusium for the 
decision of his fate by Cesar.— 15. I have written to your brother to 
send me a copy of the paper” which he is going to read*® in the Senate. 
— 16. We have been warned” to be on our guard”, lest we may be inter- 
cepted** by Ceesar, because he** had marched* in the same direction in 
which our journey lies, and would arrive there sooner than we could.— 
17. I am absolutely unable to do anything® in your affair, since the Presi- 
dent will be absent almost during the whole summer.— 18. The memory 
of this man is so much revered*’ by his townsmen*’, that almost all will 
make contributions*®* towards the erection of his statue— 19. A pardon 
was granted® to Domitius with the proviso“ that he should leave*? the city 
in the same night.— 20. There was a danger lest® that [whole] party** might 
he captured or killed*®, if they should fall in with” a larger force*’ of the 
enemy.— 21. The delegates remarked, that if Hannibal should lose the 
fleet, the loss would be the same**, as if [the fleet] were lost by®® [any] 
other commander; and if any success would be obtained®’, it would re- 
dound® to the glory of Hannibal, not [to that] of the king.— 22. I can 


: Summus.—? Render: ‘that the reinforcementa, having been attacked (eccipere) on 
the march (i/er) by the enemies, would not arrive.’—° matfrus.—* Render both by salis 
and parum, which adverbs require different expressions for the conjunction.—® Render: 
* would not fulfill (pre@stdre) what he had promised concerning (de) the making of war (bel- 
lum gerere) against the Romans..—* omnino non dubitére.—? Render : ‘that thou wilt ob- 
tain (#mpetrdre) from the Senate that which thou art seeking (pelere).—® dubius.—® join 
the eae a? ad conjuratiOnem accedere.—!° subsidium (abstract dative).-—!! dare.—- 
12 iter.--18 fines.—1!4 esse,—!5 perseverare.-—!6 incertus.—!" to take or to avoid a direc- 
tion, aliquid petere aut vitare..—1® constituere. —1* prestaére.—2° Render : ‘that it was 
deliberated (consulere)’.—?! See p. 184, 2. 231, OBs. 1.—22 fo be burned alive, igni necitri.— 
23 supplicium.--24 in aliud tempus differre.—?5 quantus.—2° itinera.—?7 pervenIre.— 
28 Render : expected what of a resolution (considtum) Ceesar wonld take (capere) con- 
cerning him.—?* exemplum libelli.—?° recitaére.—?! admonére.—®? fo be on one’s guard, 
cavére.-—83 to intercept, excipere —*4 quod is.—%5 Render ‘ having marched into the same 
places which we are Soong ( petere), would come thither more quickly than we could’.— 

6 Render : ‘In thy thing I can do absolutely (omnino) nuthing’.—87 tanto hondre habé- 
tur apud, --38 cives sui.—®* fo make contributions towards the erection of a statue, pecunias 
in statuam conferre.—‘!° togrant a pardon, impunitaétem concedere.—‘4! ita.-—4? decedere. 
—43 ne.—44 manus.—*‘® tv be captured or killed, opprimi.-—‘* to fall in with, incidere in.— 
47 majorea copie.—48 Render: *thatit would be the same [amount] of loss (damnum)’. 
—‘49 ac si..—5° per.—! Render : ‘if anything prosperous wonld happen (evenire)’.—5? esse 
with abstract dative. 
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assure’ you that I came to the reading? of this bill’ with the purpose‘ 
to® second it® if I would think’ its passage to be in your interest? — 
23. The consul thought’ that, before he would weigh anchor”, he should 
expect” the return of the ambassadors.— 24. Ceesar directed Labi@nus to 
move his troops from winter-quarters” as soon as” the season” of the year 
would permit.— 25. I wish you would give up that plan”, since that law 
will never be repealed”. 

XVIII. CONVERSION OF THE FUTURE-PERFECT INTO A SUBJUNCTIVE. 
(RF. 98).— 1. You say, that we will be!" defeated if we ever would come 
to war” with that nation.— 2. Sempronius writes that he will return as 
soon as” you will allow (z. e. will have allowed) him®*.— 3. The Senate 
resolved?’ that, if within five days?” no action would be taken*® concern- 
ing me, I should return to the country” restored to all my rights**.—4. The 
consul raised” his hands to heaven, and, with a loud?’ voice, vowed*® 
a temple to Jupiter Stator, if the flight of the Roman army would be 
checked”, and, after renewing the battle®, the legions of the Samnites 
would be defeated and crushed*!.— 5. The consul ordered*? a squad*® of 
horsemen to spur* their horses with all their might®* towards** the enemy 
when*’ they would see him shake* [his] javelin®?*.— 6. The captives held 
out® the hope that they would deliver the castle into their hands“, if they 
[v. e. the captives] would be exchanged“ and sent back to their gar- — 
rison.— 7. Themistocles said to the ephori, that their ambassadors would 
not return to them before“ they would send himself back* to Athens.— 
8. Verres decided** that the disposition over these funds should belong to 
that person’? whom he himself would appoint®. 

1 Confirmare.—? gerundial.—3 lex.--4 hoc animo.— ut.—® fo second the bill of a law, 
legix auctOrem esse.—-7 intelligere.—8 the passuge is in your interest, utile vobis est.— 
® existimire.—!° (o weigh anchor, navis solvere.—?!! gerundia].—!2 exercitum ex hibernis 
educere.—!3 qunm primum,--!4 tempus.—!5 de consilio deccdere.—!® abrogire (Render 
by ‘puto fore ut’).--'7 fore ut.—!8 in certimen ventre.—!* quum primum.—?° you allow 
him, per te licet.—?! censére ut.—?? ablat.—?3 (o take action concerning somebody, de 
aliquo agere.—*4 patria.—?5 Render: ‘after all dignity has been recovered’ (recuperdre, 
abl. abs.).—?6 gttollere. Render : ‘raising hie hands to heaven, he vowed’.—?7 clarus.— 
28 vovére.—?2® Render: ‘if the Roman army (acies) would stop (have stopped, consistere) 
[in the] flight, and would defeat etc.’—%° preelium redintegrare (abl. abs.).—3! cxedere.— 

* preci pere.—33 turma.—*4 concitare.—®5 Render : * with as great power [as] they could’. 
—36 jn.—37 ubi. The clause must pee the principal imperative clause.—%® guatere, 
in the participle as sccessory predicate.—%* cuspis, GEN. cuspidis.—4° facere.—‘4! Ren- 
der: ‘that they would deliver (¢radere) to them the castle (a7) ’.—42 permutaire.—‘? re- 
mittere.—44 prius quam, ‘prius’ to be separated from guam, aid to be placed in the 
principal oblique clanse.—‘5 remittere.—‘** preecipere.—4? Render : ‘that {he} should 
treat (¢ractdre) these moneys ’.—+4® to appoint, ei negotio preficere. 
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BOOK SIXTH. 


COMBINATION OF SENTENCES. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THEORY OF SENTENCE-COMBINATION. 


§ 608. Sentences are connected with each other either by SUBORDINA- 
TION, or by CO-ORDINATION. Sentences are combined by subordination 
if one of two sentences (which is ealled ‘the dependent sentence’, or 
‘ clause’) forms a PHRASE (P. 1, p. 21) with one of the members of the other 
(principal) sentence, the whole dependent sentence having thus the gram- 
matical value of a single word or member in the frame of the principal 
sentence. Sentences which are so connected with other sentences that 
they cannot be considered as members of the latter, are said to be com- 
bined by co-ordination. 


Oss. 1. The form of co-oRDINATION is only grammatically, but not logically, distin- 
guished from SUBORDINATION, so that the same thought may often assume either the 
form of a subordinate, or of a co-ordinate sentence without affecting its meaning, as: 
Omnem senatum necivit ceferosque sub cordna vendidit (copniative co-ordination), which 
sentence is equivalent to: Omnem sen&tum necavit guum celeros venderet (or Omni sendtu 
necito, ceteros vendidit). Cvs. B. G. 3, 16. Primo suis locis exercitum eduxit, conti- 
nentibus vero diébus wt progrederttur a castris ; = Eduxit, continentibus vero diébus 
progrediebalur a castris, (First he drew up his army on the grounds occupied by him- 
self, but on the following days he advanced further from the camp.) Ces. B. C. 3, 84. 
The same sentence might have been expressed in the form of a concessive clause (¢lst 
primo exercitum eduxit, continentibus digébus progrediebatur).— Memoria au/ exercea- 
tur, aut diminuétur (memory must be exercised, or it will be diminished), = Memoria 
diminuitur nist eam ererceas.— The question whether, ina given instance, subordination 
or co-ordination should be employed, forms a part of Latin rhetoric. 


Ons. 2. A subordinate (dependent) sentence, or clause, regarding its crammatical re- 
lation to the principal sentence, is recularly conceived as being virtually one of the two 
members of a phvase, the other member of which is actually a member of the principal 
sentence, The clause may take either the place of the governing, or the place of the de- 
pendent word of the phrase, as: Hujus viri que sit constantia, inter omnta constat. Here 
the interrogative clause ‘Hujus...qua@ sitconstantia’ has the grammatical function as sub- 
ject of the impersonal predicate ‘ cons/at’, Deing to it in the relation of a governing word 
(P. I., § 19), while, in regard to the whole sentence, every clause ix conceived as * depend- 
ent’.— * Hujus que sit constantia scis’, Here the same interrogative clause has the re- 
lation of a completing (transitive) object to the governing predicate * ecis’ ( = nosti ejus 
constantiam).— * Accépi litteras guas heri scripsisti’. Here the relative clanse * quas... 
scripsistt > is in the relation of an adéridbuée to the noun didferas ( = heri scriptas). 


§ 609. Both in the co-ordination and subordination of sentences, the 
form of connection is threefold, being either (a) syndetic, or (b) pronomt- 
nal, or (c) asyndetic. SYNDETIC is the connection by conjunctions , PRO- 
NOMINAL is the connection by determinative form-adjectives (P. 1., p. 169 
foll.) or form-adverbs (P. II., p. 316 No.2); ASYNDETIC is the connection 
without any intervening words by which the nature and logical meaning 
of the connection is marked. (P. I., § 120; § 381, #. 9). 
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Ons. 1. Synvetic connection (from cvvderxos = conjunction) comprises the combina- 
tion by both co-ordinating and subordinating conjunctions. For the co-ordinating cou- 
junctions see P. I., § 880-386 ; for the subordinating conjunctions see P. IT. p. 483.—Some 
of the co-ordinating conjunctions are also used for the purpose of subordination (as the 
copulatives ac, and atque, sometimes also ef, which serve for comparative clauses, and 
the double sive...sive, which bas the nature of both co-ordinating, and subordinating 
conjunctions). On the other hand, subordinating conjunctions are sometimes use 
for co-ordination (as guod in the combination qguodsi ; guamquam, in the meaning ‘ how- 
ever’; guin eliam in the meaning ‘nay even’; the combinations qguum...tum, and tam 
.. guam (P.L, p. 278; P.II., p. 431, Ops. 10). The question whether a conjunction is co- 
ordinating or subordinating, is eminently practical in regard to the use of the mood in 
oblique and suboblique clauses, and in oblique discourse*. 


Oss. 2. In the pronominal** connection the connecting word has always a double func- 
tion, 1) that of a declinable member of the co-ordinate or subordinate sentence; 2) that 
of » connective with the ofher sentence. The words used for this connection are the 
definite form-adjectives, and the locative (é. e. declinable) form-adverbs, being demon- 
stratives tor co-ordination, and relatives for subordination (és, hic, idle, ibi, hic, huc etc. 
making the co-ordinating, and qui, guot, gquantus, ubi, unde, quo etc., both the co-ordina- 
ting and subordinating connection). While these words are members of their own sen- 
tences, they, at the same time, serve as connectives on account of their anlecedents to 
which they refer, which always are the members of another sentence. The reda/ive makes 
the whole dependent sentence which is introduced by it, a member of the principal sen- 
tence. combining it with its antecedent into an attributive, or adverbial phrase. The 
demonstrative incorporates, on the contrary, its antecedent in its own sentence without 
making the latter a member of the sentence with which it ix thus connected ; as Huic quid 
comperisset aperit; He communicated fo ‘ this one’ (i. e. to Argilius, as mentioned in the 
preceding sentence) what he had ascertained. Nep. Paus. 4. 5.— Huc Cesar magnie iti- 
neribue contendit ; Czesar proceeded fo this place (described in the preceding sentence) 
by forced marches. Czs. B. G. 1, 38.— His rebus adducti constituérunt etc. ; Induced by 
these 7easona, they resolved etc. Ces. B. G. 1,3. Here the whole preceding sentence is 
incorporated in the next by mreans of the demonstrative * his’, but neither of the two 
sentences, thereby, is made a grammatical part of the other.— Romulum Remumque 
cupido cepit in his locis ubi educdti erant urbis condendx ; Romulus and Remus were 
seized by the desire to build a city on that locality where they were brought up. Liv. 1, 6. 
Here the relative sentence ‘ 1bi educdli erant’ has the force of an attribute to ‘lacie’, the 
antecedent of the relative adverb ‘udbi’ ( = the place of their education). Thereby it is 
prammatically made a member of the sentence ‘/tomulum...condende@’ ; while his is here 
not a connective, but, being redundant, is used to indicate the attributive relation of 
the clause to which it refers.— Hoc genus ab Htruscis, unde sella curiilis sumpta est, duc- 
tum [esse] peer This institute was thought to be derived from the Htruscans, whence 
the curule chair has been taken. Liv. 1,8. Here the relative clause has the force of an 
apposition ( = ab Etruscis, auctoribus selle curilis). 


Oss. 3. The asYNDETIC connection, in codrdinations, har chiefly & copulative or adver- 
rative force (see P,. at 120; p. 280, #. 9). In subordinations it is often used in impera- 
tive (p. 389, #. 83), and always in interrogative clanses (p. 390, R. 84), in infinitive, and 
participial clauses. Sometimes conditional, temporal, and concessive clauses are agsyn- 
detically connected, as : la quod scis, prodest ; nibil id quod nescis nocet? 2f what you 
know is useful, is not what you do not know hurtful? Cic. Top. 18, 55.— Und fuissémus, 
consilinm certe non deftisset ; If we had been together, advice would certainly not have 
failed us. Ib. Att. 9, 6,6.— Ultrum edrum accidisset, verum oraculum fuisset; Jf either 
of the two things had happened, it would have been a true oracle. Ib. Div. 2, 56, 116. 
Fuit ornandusin Maniliaé lege Pompéjue ; temperata oratiOne ornandi copiam perseciti 
sumus; When it wus my task to extol the deeds of Pompey in my oration fur the Manilian 
law, I presented the great abundance of praiseworthy facts in moderate language. Cic. 
Or. 29, 102. 


Oss. 4. Logically every period in discourse (except the firet in a treatige, or ina new 
chapter) is ‘connected’ with the preceding period. But the Latin, and other inflecting 


* In order to avoid the clumgy terms ‘ co-ordinating ’ and ‘ snbordinating conjunctions’, 
it would be desirable to introduce a terminology different from the old nomenclature. 
We would propose to restrict the term ‘conjunction’ to the co-ordinating conjunctions, 
apd use the term * subjunction’ for the subordinating conjunctions. Both may be com- 
prised by the general term * syndefics’. 

** * Pronominal’ is meant here as a general term, comprising both form-adjectives and 
form-adverbs of the definite and relative forms. In both, the personal pronouns of the 
third person are merged, and the demonstratives, as connectives, are often rendered by 
English pronouns of the third person. 


“ 
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langnages, generally connect the different periods also grammatically, either by eyndctic 
or by pronominal codrdination, in which instance the connectives mostly open the sen- 
tence, as : ‘ Huc quum venisset’ (rarely ‘Quum huc venisset ’).— Ad eas res conficien- 
das biennium sibi satis duxérunt. Cres. B. G. 1,3. (The arrangement ‘ Biennium sibi 
ad eas res conficiendas satis dnxérunt’ would be used for particular reasons only.) — Hits 
Cee-ar ita respondit; Cesar thus replied /o them (i. e. the ambassadors). Ib. 1. 14 (not 
*Cresar his ita respondit’).— The English language mostly prefers the asyndeétic connec- 
tion of periods, and hence a rendering of the Latin connectives of periods is mostly re- 
pugnant to the English idiom. Many of the Latin connectives (as for inst. jam, au/em, 
quod i quodsi, etiam. vero, igitur) appear to those who view them from the English stand- 

oint as mere expletives*. A more accurate treatment of this subject belongs to 

tin * rhetoric.’ 


Oss. 5. Of the different kinds of codrdination, the copulative (et, ac, atque, neque, etc.; 
see P. I., p. 277 foll.), the adversalive (sed, autem, vero, at, etc.), and the disjunctive (aut, 
vel, sive), are Chiefly employed to codrdinate the parts of the same period ; while the 
causal (nam, enim), and consecutive (itaque, ergo, igtiur) codrdinations, and the pronomt- 
nal combinations are used to connect different periods. 


Oss. 6. Sometimes perioda are connected by cLAvsEs, in which instance the whole 
clause hae the force of a periodical connective. or codrdinating conjunction, Such clanses 
have the nature of formulas, being used in the same typical form by all writers. Here 
beleng 1) the clause Quum ea ila sint or Que quum ita sint, having either the meaning 
of ‘hence,’ or ‘nevertheless, as : Qua on i/a sint, iste homo alid mecum ratidne pug- 
nat: Hence that man has adopted a different plan of defence (literally ‘fights with me 
in another manner’), Cic. Verr. 1, 1, 6.— Quum ea ita sint tamen se cum eis pacem factd- 
rum; Nevertheless he would make peace with them. Ces. B. G. 1, 14.— 2) The clause : 
Dum hec (€a) geruntur, with the force of interea (see p. 321, OBS. 7).— 3) The claure Quo 
JSactum est ut with the force of ifaque (thus, or therefore) : Quo factum est ul omnis impa- 
ritos imprudentIsque offenderet; Thus he surprised them al} while they neither were 
prepared, nor had expected him. Nep. Ages, 2, 3.— Here belong those Qnod-clauses in 
which quod has the meaning ‘as to the fact that,’ or ‘ regarding that.’ See p. 521. 


Oss. 7. A sentence may be codrdinated with another sentence, and, at the same time 
be subordinated to athird. In this instance. the second codrdinaté is almost always de- 
pendent on the same governing sentence as the first codrdinate, belonging to the 
same subordinating conjunction or relative, which, in the second codrdinate, fs either 
expressed or understood, as : His rebus fiébat wv? ef minus late vagarentur, e¢ minus fa- 
cile finitimis bellum inferre posgent (or ‘et ut...cagarentur, et ut...possent): Thus it hap- 
pened that they went legs far in their raids, and (that they) could less easily make war 
on their neighbors. Ces. B. G, 1, 2.— Sometimes, however, the second codrdinate has 
 Micthiellge sar Sd the form of an independent sentence, although it has the same logical re- 
ations to the principal sentence as its first codrdinate. as : Pre me tuli, nihil malle 
quam pacem, non guin eadem timérem que illi, sed ea bello civili leridra ductebam. (inst. 
of ‘sed quod ea bello civili levidra ducerem’) ; I openly ehowed that I wished nothing 
more urgently than peace, not because 1 did not fear the same events as the others, but 
considered them as preferable to a civil war. Cic. Att.8,11.D.7. This kind of codrdina- 
tion, which evidently is used to give to the statement the character of greater positive- 
ness, has become one of the typical forms for codrdinating causa] Clauses with other 
cansal clauses which are introduced by non quod, or non quo (p. 690). But. except in 
thi- kind of causal clauses. and in relative clauses (see below), it is extremely rare. 

The form of independent codrdination of logically dependent sentences sometimes oc- 
curs in the codrdination of relatives. A sentence codrdinate with a relative clause may 
assime the form of an independent sentence if the relative adjective in the second coor- 
dinate would require «a case different from the case of the first relative. In this instance, 
the second relative is replaced by the corresponding demonetrative, as: Omnes tum 
fere, gui nec extra urbem hanc vixerant, nec cos aliqua barbaries domestica infusca- 


* Compare the following schemes of the codrdination of periods: Cic. Or. 1,1: Ac 
Suit... Quam spem...Nam qui...Neque vero.. Nam prima...Sed tamen... Tibi vero... 
Nam neque...—Ib. Fam. 4,10: Cura igitur...Venit enim... Quodst nullum...Sed quo- 
niam...Me tamen...— Thus the brief Ictter of Cic. Fam, 13, 14, which may be consid- 
ered asa model for the idiomatic connection of periods: Titio...familiarissime utor. 
Omnia mihi cum eo intercédunt jura...necessitudinis. Huitc...pecuniam debet P. Cor- 
nelins. Ha res a Volcatio...rejecta in Galliam est. Peto a te— /d et mihi gratissimum 
erit... Qvod ut tibi cure sit...etiam atque etiam rogo.— Some authors of the silver age, 
especially Seneca, by affectation, neglect the use of connectives.— Quintilian (Inst. Or. 
%, 10. 6) teaches : Sensus (the senfences) non modo ut. sint ordine collocati laborandum 
est, sed ut inter se juncti atque ita cohzrentes ne commisstira pelluceat ; corpus sit, nop 
membra. 
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verat, rectec loqnebantur; At that time almost all spoke correctly acho had nol lived with- 
out this city, and whom domestic barbarity had not obfuscated. Cic. Brut. 74, 258.— 
Ipsfus in mente insidébat species puicritudinis, quam intuens. in edque defixus, ad illtus 
(2. e. Jovis) similitudinem artem et manum dirigébat; In his (Phidias’s) mind lived an 
ideal of b- inty which he had before his eyes, and on which he was fixed, when he directed 
his art ard hand to the expression of Jove's image. Cic. Or. 2, 9*.— But frequently rela- 
tive clauses with different cases or forms of the introducing relative, sre codrdinated 
without a clange to a demonstrative. This codrdination is either asyndetic, or qve 
is suffixed to the second relative; as: Horum fortissimi sunt Belge. propterea quod 
proximi sunt Germanis gui trans Rhenum incolunt, quibuscum continenter bellum gerunt. 
Cres. B. G. 1, 1.— Quam quisque in pariem casn devénit, gue@que prima signa conspexit, 
ad hec constitit ; Every one stopped at that gluce to which he came by chance, and at 
those standards which he firet eaw. Ces, B. G. 2, 21.-- Sequanis gui intra tints suos 
Ariovistum hesed iar ou oppida omnia in potest&te ejus essent, omnes crucidtus 
esgent perferendi. Ces. B. G. 1, 33. 


Oxzs.8. Dependent sentences (except in orafio obliqua) are not codrdinated by connect- 
ives used only for periodicw cobrdination (neither by nam, enim; nor by itaque, ergo, igi- 
tur, nor by any demonstrative form-adjectives or adverbs). Hence the co-ordination of 
dependent clauses is either COPULATIVE, ADVERSATIVE, OF DISJUNCTIVE. In place of a 
causal co-ordination, a causal subordination must be employed, and instead of the consecu- 
tive conjunctions ifague, ergo, and igttur. the relative connectives guare. quamobrem. qua- 
propter (p. 281, Oss. 6) must be used: Vidit Simonides, acerrimum ex omnibus nostris 
sensibus esse sensum videndi, guare faciliua animo tenéri porre ea que perciperentur, 
si etiam etc.; Simonides saw that sight is the keenest of all our senses, and that, there- 
Jore, our perceptions are best held by the mind if also etc. Cic. Or. 2, 87. 


Oss. 9. In the co-ord'nation of cLaussEs the following rules are observed : 


A. Clauses cannot, generally (see No. 8B), be co-ordinated with each other, unless the 
are both dependent on the same sentence, and introduced by the same connective (whic 
is generally not repeated with the second co-ordinate). Hence in such co-ordinations both 
predicates rezularly have the same mood (for exceptions see No. J); as : Neque bonitasg, 
neque liberalitas, neque comitas esse potest sé hec non per se expefantur, sed ad utilita- 
tem referantur ; Neither goodness, nor liberality. nor affability can exist, #f they are not 
assumed for their own sake, Lut for reasons of (literally : but are referred to) expediency. 
Cic. Off. 3, 33.— Principes Acarninum valuérunt wt Archelans et Bidnor proditidnis dam- 
nareniur, et Zeuxide imperium abrogarétur ; The chiefs of the Acarnanians prevailed 
that Archelaus aud Bianor were senfenced for treason, and that the command was taken 
from Zeuxidas. Liv. 33, 16.— Secite sunt tempcestates gue ef nustros in castris conti- 
nérent, et hostem a pngna prohiberent s Storms followed which ( = so that they) confined 
our troops to the camp, and prevented the enemy from fighting. Ces. B. G. 4, 34.— Si te 
pare e limérent atque odissent tul, neque eos ull& ratiOne placidre posses, ab eSrum ocu- 

is aliquo concedcres ; Jf your parents dreaded and hated you, and you could not recon- 
cile them by any weaneg, you would withdraw out of theirsight, and gosomewhere else. 
Cic. Cat. 1, 7, 1%. - 

B. Clauees introduced by different conjunctions may be co-ordinated with each other: 
1) if they belong to the same class of clauses, and the one is negative while the other 
is affirmative. Thus final or imperative clauses introduced by ne may be co-ordinated 
with final or imperative clanses introduced by uf, as: Ipsos induxi loquent!s, ne ‘in- 
quam’ et ‘inquit’ swepins inlerponerentur, atque ut tamquam a preeentibus coram habéri 
rermo videréiur, T have introduced them as speaking in their own name, lest the words 
‘said I’, and ‘said he’ be too often tnserted, and that the dialogne might seem to be 
spoken by them in person and in your presence. Cic. Am, 1, 8.— 2) Causa] clauses may 
be adversatively co-ordinated with final clanses, but rarely otherwise than if at least 
one of the clauses fs negative, as: Nemo prndens punit gvia peccdium est, eed ne neccé- 
tur; No wise man punishes decavee a fault has been commiited, but leat a fault may be 
committed, Sen. Ira. 1, 16.— Tant& eum cupiditate incensus ad reditum ut. mihi nulli ne- 
que remi neque venti satisfacerent, non quo mihi ad tempus non occursfrum puidrem, 


* This use of a demonstrative in place of a relative is repugnant to the English con- 
ception of relative adjectives. But the Latin distinctly felt in the relative the force of 
a conjunction combined with a demonstrative. Thus in the first of the above-mentioned 
examples the Latin conceives the construction ‘gui nec virerant, nec eos infuscarerat,’ 
very much as we wonld conceive a construction with a conditional conjunction ( ¢ nec 
virerant, nec eos infuscaverat). From this difference of couception several peculiarities 
in the use of relative constructions must be explained, especially the use of guvé with the 
aoe of ul is, gquum is, guod is, si is, and the whole theory of ‘relative involution’. See 
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sed ne tardius quam cuperem reipublice gratuldrer (not because I thought I would not 
be in time, Jut lest I might congratulate the republic later than I desired). Cic,Phil. 1, 
9 9. 

C. The asyndetic connection of clauses follows the rules on the asyndetic co-ordina- 
tion of independent xentences (P. L, § 120; § 381, 2. 9). 1) Three or more dependent co- 
ordinates either require the repetition of the co-ordinating conjunction before each clause, 
or are asyndetically connected, in which instance, however, the esubordinating coujunc- 
tion is generally repeated, as ; Cesar sua senatusque in eum beneticia commemoravit, 
quod rex appelidtus esset a sendtu, quod amicus, quod munera ampiizsima missa ; Crezar 
mentioned his own and the Senate’s favors to him, that he had been acknowledged as king 
by the Senate, that [he had been addressed] by the title ‘ friend’, that most Mavis gilts 
had been sent to him. Cres. B. G. 1, 438.— 2) If of twodependent advergative co-ordinates 
the one is negative, and the other affirmative, tbe co-ordination is generally asyndetic 
if the same subordinate conjunction belongs to both clauses, and the one sentence de- 
notes the contrary of the other, as: Ergo et invidi et malevoli et timidi (appellantur) 
quia proclives ad eas perturbatidnes. non quia semper ferantur; Hence persone are 
called envious, malicious, and timid decanse they are inclined to these faults, but not be- 
cause they always commit them. Cic. Tusc. 4, 12, 28.— lllud animGrum corporumque 
dissimile, gvod animi valentes morbo temptari non possunt, corpora possunt ; There is 
this difference in the properties of the soul and those of the body (hat a healthy soul 
cannot be attacked by di-ease, but that a (healthy) body can. Cic. Tusc. 4, 14. 31.— 
3) There are several asyndetic combinations of verbs (and other parts of speech) in 
which, from their frequent co-ordination, the copulative conjunction é¢ is conventionally 
dropped. Such expressions have the force of a single verb, for the idea of which a sin- 
gle term does not exist in the language. These co-ordiuations must always agree with 
each other in their grammatical forms, being variously rendered ip Englixh, as: Latum 
ad popnlum, vellent jubérent populo Carthaginiensium bellum indIci; The people was 
asked whether they voted for declaring war against the Carthaginian people. Liv. 21, 17. 
— Ut quiescat dum oratGres eant redeant, that he might be inactive while negotiators 
would go one return (would go to and fro ; %. é. during the progress of the negotiations), 
Cic. Att. 10, 1, 3. 


D. Idiomatic co-ordinations of dependent clauses occur in the following instances : 

1. If two adverbial clauses are adverzatively co-ordinated so that the adverbial idea (for 
instance a cause, manner, or purpose) is denied in regard to the one clause, and affirmed in 
regard to the other, (he clause to which the negative refers is placed before the other clause, 
the negation (Non) immediately preceding the conjunction, while in English often a differ- 
ent arraneement is observed. The subordinating conjunction is, in this construction, 
repeated with both clauses, as: Sic enim jam tecum loquar, non ut odio permotus esse 
videar, qno debeo, sed vt misericordi&, que tibi nulla debétur ; J will not speak with 
you so as to seem prompted by hatred, as | ought, hut so as [to seem prompted] by pity, 
to which you have noclaim. Cic. Cat. 1, 7, 16 [or: I will so speak to you as fo seem prompt- 
ed (as if I were prompted) by pity, dué no¢t as if I were prompted by hatred. This 
arrangement would not be admissible in Latin].— If the clauses are causal, the first clause 
ix generally introduced by non quo ( = non quod), but also by non quod, and non guia, the 
predicate of the first clause being almost always in the enbjunctive, while the mood of 
the last clause is determined by the general or particular rules on moods; as ;: Num- 
quam mihi defutdram oratidnem, qua exercitum meum alloquerer, credidi ; non quo verba 
ninqgnuam potius quam res éxercuerim, sed quia assuéram militaribus ingeniis ; I never 
have thought that words would be wanting to me to address my army, not because I have 
ever deat rather in words than in deeds, bué because I was acquainted with the ways of 
the soldier. Liv. 28, 27.— Acta Cesaris servanda censeo, non quo probem, sed quia ratio- 
nem habendam arbitror pacis; Iam of the opinion that Ceesar’s acts should be main- 
tained, not that (because) I approve of them, but because I think it to be neccessary in the 
interest of peace. Cic. Phil. 1, 7, 16.— Abstulére me Grecie res, non quia ipsas operte 
pretinm esseé perscribere, sed guia cause cum Antiochi fuérunt belli; Greek affairs have 
carried me away, not that (because) it is worth the while to record them, but because they 
contain the canges of the war with Antiochus. Liv. 35, 40.— Lumina oratidnis sunt si- 
milia illis que in amplo ornatu scene aut fori appellantur insignia, non quod vola ornent, 
sed quod excellant ; The ‘lights’ in discourse are similar to what in a festive decoration 
of the stage or the forum are called ‘ insignia’ (salient points), not that (because) they 
are the only ornaments, but because they strike the eye. Cic. Or. 39. 134. 

2. If the adversative connection of Clauses is at the same time concessive (in Eng- 
lish: ‘but nevertheless’), the second co-ordinate clause is introduced by neque €0 mi- 
nus, instead of sed nihtlominys, as: Ita affecérunt animos ut omnia que in eos decréta 
essent tollerent, negve co minus redeundum in societ&tem Philippi censérent ; This af- 
fected them #0 that they abolished all decrees made against them, dué were nevertheless 
for renewing the alliance with Philip. Liv. 33, 16. 
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3. Disjunctive co-ordinations of condifional clauses, if both refer to the same concin- 
sion, are introduced by stve...sivé (instead of vel st ..vel si), and adversative co-ordina- 
tions of conditional clauses are generally introduced by s%...sin. See p. 737. 

Ors. 10. Dependent sentences may be subordinated to other dependent sentences, the 
sane as phrases dependent. on other dependent phrases (P. I., p. $2 foll.). This kind of 
combination is far more frequent in Latin than in English, the Latin language frequently 
combining three and more clauses so that each clause is successively dependent on the 
next or previous clause ; as Atoli cansam legatos ad Nabim mittendi habuérunt quod is 
fatigdbat precibus, ué sibi, guum illis auctoribus rebellasset, auxilia mitterentur ; ‘The 
fEtolians had a good reason for sending envoys to Nabis, because he importuned them 
with petitions 70 +end him help, since he had gone to war at their instigation. Liv. 35, 35. 
Here a cansal clause (quum...revel/iasset) is dependent on an imperative clause (uf... 
mitterentur), which igs again dependent on a causal clause (quod... .jatigdbat).—- Labiénus, 
ut erat ei preceptum a Cesare, ne prelium committeret. nist ipsfus copie prope hostium 
castra vise exsent, vf undique uno tempore in hosiIs impetus fieret. monte occupda/o nos- 
tros exepectibat. Ces. B. G. 1, 22. Here of five dependent sentences two (the compara- 
tive clanse ‘ué erat precentum,’ and the participial clause ‘ monte occupdto’) are depend- 
ent on the principal sentence * Labiénus nostros erspectdbat,’ while the first three clauses 
are dependent one on the other.— Often claures dependent on each other are so accumu- 
lated, that a literal rendering would be intolerable, as: Ubi se diutins duci intellexit, 
convocalis eOrum principibus, quorum magnam copiam in castris habhébat, in his Divi- 
tinco et Lisco, gué summo magistratui preeerat, gvem Vergobretum appellant Adui, qué 
creatur annuus, et vite necisque in suos habet potestatem. graviter eos accflseat. Cws. B. 
G. 1,16. Here four relative clauses are successively dependent on each other, which 
must be rendered by changing a part of them into independent sentences, 


Rem. 1. Dependent sentences are either ¢nserted in their principal sen- 
tence (or clause), or they precede, or fulloo it. 


Oss. 1. Since dependent. clanses have the grammatical value of phrases (§ 608), it 
should be expected that the rules abont the arrangement of phrases (P.1., p. 66 fol.) 
would be applied to the position of clauses, so that for instance a clause, having the 
value of an object would be placed immediately before its governing verb in the princi- 

al sentence or clanse. Sometimes, indeed, the arrangement is made in this way, as: 
tomani milites, guwm jam Menippus castra ad Hermeum, gua transitus ex Beotia in 
Enbeam est, habéret, venérunt; The Roman soldiers arrived when Menippus already had 
his camp at Hermieum, where the passage is made from Beotia over to Eubaea. Liv. 35, 50. 
Here the adverbial object-clause * guam...habéret’ iz placed, like an ordinary temporal 
object, before its governing verb ‘venérunt*,; and the adverbial local clause ‘qua...est’, 
ax if an ordinary object of place, is placed before its governing verb ‘habéret’, x0 that 
the three finite verbs of the three sentences of the period follow each other in imme- 
diate succession. Thus: Appadreta natira ips& nos, ué cos guos genucrimus, amémus, 
impelli ; It appears that we are obliged by nature itself to love those whom we have 
begotten. Cic. Fin. 3, 19, 62. Here the completing object-clause * ut eos amémus* stands 
before its governing verb impedii, as if a prepositional object (ad amédrem impelli), and 
the attributive clause * gvos genuerimus’ directly follows its governing substantive eos, 
as if an attributive adjective (homines geni(os). Thus, again, the three predicates of the 

eriod (genuerimus, amémus, impeli) are placed in immediate succession.— Still harsher 
Ix the following pagsave : Et ne tum quidem uvbi, guonam modo has reliquias conservare 
possim, cogitandum est. avertere animum ab arsiduo merore libet. Liv. 25, 38. Such a 
position of predicates belonging to different subordinate clauses, which gives to them 
the appearance of an asyndetic codrdination, is generally avoided (although this posi- 
tion is not a very rare one). Hence the methods mentioned Rem. 1 are applied in prefer- 
ence to that arrangement which assigns to the clause the same place a» a member of a 
phrase would have if used instead of it. 


Oxss. 2. A general rule cannot be given as to the choice between the three methods 
mentioned in Rem. 1. Much depends here on euphony and logical emphasis. The Latin 
rhetors have given very minute rules on the arrangement of words and clauses as in- 
flnenced by ECPHONY (numerua orationis), and, indeed, the great prose-writers of the 
golden age are almost as particular in the peculiar rhythmnus of the words, as the poets, 
He who did not know this art of euphonic arrangement (oratidnem recte cadere) saw his 
etvle designated by such expressions as ‘ horridua’, or ‘ rusticus sermo’. But this sub- 
ject chiefly belongs to ‘ Latin rhetoric’. The feeling for Latin enphony (without which 
a true enjoyment of the great Latin prose-writers is an impossibility) should be chiefl 
cultivated by practical obeervation. and by the reading of Cicero’s Orator and Quintil- 
jan (B. [X.).— The same muy be eaid of ‘logical emphasia’. 

Oss. 3. Completing 7hat-clauses (both infinitive clauses, and finite clauses introduced 
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by ut, ne, quvin, and quod) more frequently follow than precede their principal sentence, 
ax: nic magnis premiis pereuddet ufi ad hostis transeat ; He persuaded him fo go to 
the enemy's cump. Ces. B. G. 8,18. If this clanse were inserted between premtis and 
persuddet, the two predicates would be in immediate succession (see OBs. 1). But it 
might be inserted between ‘huic’ and ‘magnis’. If placed before hvic, it would destroy 
the force of the pronominal connective. Ina similar sentence the Ut-clause is inserted : 
Dumporici..., ut idem conarétur, persuddet, eIque filiam suam in matrimonium dat. 
Crs. B.G. 1,3. Here the two finite predicates stand in immediate succession, but 
this arrangement was preferred to the regular one, on account of the subsequent codrdi- 
nate sentence, which, by placing the Ut-clause after ‘ persuddet’ would have been sepa- 
rated from the sentence with which it is codrdinated. 


Oss. 4. Dependent questions are most usually inserted, even if its predicate, and that 
of the principal sentence follow each other in immediate succession : Ariovistus respon- 
dit jus esse belli nt qui vicissent, eis quos vicissent, guvemadmodum vellent, imperarent 
(x masterly arranged period). Cxs. B. G. 1, 36.-- Ita ut oculis, in ultram partem fluat, 
quaicay non possit. 1b, 11,12. But if the interrogative clanse consists of many mem- 

ers, it often precedes or follows its principal sentence, as: Qualis esset natira mon(is 
et quulis ascensue qui cognoscerent misit; He rent a detachment to examine the locat 
character of the mountain and of its ascent (of what character the mountain was etc.). 
aa B. G. 1, 21.— Credo ego vos, judices mirari, guid sit guod etc. Cic. Rosc. Am. 
1, 1. 

Oss. 5. Relative clanses generally follow their anteccdents, as: Interea ea legi6ne 
quam secum habébat, militibusque gui ex provincid convenerant, a lacu Lemanno, qui in 
Jlumen Rhodanum influit, ad montem Juram, qué finis Sequanérum ab Helvetits dividit, 
murum perdicit. Ces. B. G. 1, 8.— But they generally follow the whole sentence on 
which they are dependent. if the two predicates would be in immediate succession. as : . 
Ut omnibus commodis nnd cum és frnantur quorum se amicitie dederint (not ‘cum eis 
quorum se amicitiw dederint fruantur); to enjoy all the advantages in communion with 
those to whose friendship they have devoted theinselves. Ces. B. G. 3, 22. If a great 
stress is laid on the relation of the relative clayse to its governing sentence, so as to 
express that just that relative idea corresponds to just that antecedent in the principal 
sentence, the relative clause is placed Jefore ite antecedent, which, in this instance, is 
always designated by a demonstrative, the proper antecedent being incorporated in the 
relative clause az the governing noun of the relative adjective, as: Ita, gu@ pars civitatis 
Helvetiz insignem calamitatem populo RomA#no intulerat, ea princeps poenas pereolvit ; 
Thus that part of Helvetia (@iterally ‘what part of Helvetia’) which had inflicted a sig- 
nal disaster on the Roman people, paid (iterally ‘that one paid’) the first penalty (was 
first punished). Cees. B. G. 1, 12. 


Oss, 6, Of the adverbial clauses, the causal clanser, and the modal Ut-clauses (see. p. 
434, Oss. 1) generally follow their principal sentence (~ee the Ex. p. 437) ; but often cau- 
sal clauses (and sometimes also modal Ut-clauses) are inserfed in the principal sentence : 
Tamen, wt spatium intercedere posect dum etc., Jeviitis reapondit diem se ad deliberandum 
sumptirum. Ces B. G. 1. %.— Cesar, quod memoria tenébat, L. Cassium occiIsum (e8ze) . 
ab Helvetiis, concedendum non putaibat. Ib.— Ariovistus respondit, Aduos sibi, guo- 
ntam belli fortinam temptassent, stipendiarios esse factos. Ib. 1, 36.— Quod preeceptum, 
guia aus erat quam ut ab homine viderftur, iccirco agsign&tum est deo. Cic. Fin. 5, 
16, 44. 

Oss, %. TEMPORAL Clauses with guum and its equivalents (ubi, ut, simulac, postquam), 
COND'!TIONAL, CONCESSIVE (by guamquam and efsi), and COMPARATIVE clauses containing 
a ximile (introduced by ut or guemadmodum.. .sic). generally precede their principal sen- 
tences. A clause, belonging to these categories, if preceding ils principal, rentence, is 
called PRoTasis, while the succeeding principal sentence is called avoposis; as: Ubi ea 
die, Waal constituerat cum legilis, venit, ef legdti ad eum revertérunt, negat se posse 
iter ulli per provinciam dare. et, si vim facere conentur, prohibitdrum ostendit; When 
that day, which be had appointed with the delegates, arrived, and the delegates returned 
to him, he declared that he could not allow any one a passage through the province; 
(and) he showed that he would prevent them if they used force Crs. B.G. 1, 8.— Ut ad 
bella suscipienda Gall6rum alacer ac promptus est animus, sic mollis ac minime resistens 
ad calamitétes perferendas mens eOrum est; As the character of the Gauls is quick and 
apt to commence wars, so their mind is yielding, and without any power of enduring 
calamities. Ib. 3, 19.— If both, protasis and apodosis, have the same subject, the subject 
generally precedes the clause: Ca@sar, uli intellerit frustra tantum Jaborem sumi. statuit 
exspectandam clarsem ; When Cesar understood that so great a labor was performed 
in vain, he resolved to wait for the flect. Crs. B. G. 3, 14. 


Oss. & Dependent clauses preceding their roverning clause are often elegantly placed 
£0 that the predicate of the principal sentence of the governing clausc, stands between 
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the dependent, and the governing clause, thus giving to the dependent clause the ap- 
pearance of a direct dependence on the governing sentence, as: J@ st fleret, in/elli- 
gébat magno cum periculo provincize fuatdrum ut homines bellicGsos finitimoe habéret ; 
He «aw that, if this should happen, the province would be greatly endangered by having 
warlike men for its neighbors. Czs. B. G. 1, 10 [The clause ‘id st ¢’ is not de- 
pendent on ‘ inielligébat* but on ‘magno cum periculo fulirum (¢ssé) ’). 


Ons. 9. If two clauses introduced yy conjunctions are subordinate to each other, they 
are most frequently so arranged that the dependent clanse is inserted immediately after 
the conjunction by which the principal clause is introduced. Thus the two conjunctions 
of the clauses stand in immediate sticcession, as : Graviter eos acctsat quee. quum ne- 
que emi neque ex agris sumi posset frumentum, ab eis non sublevétur; He earnestly re- 
pele them jor failing to aid him when corn could neither be bought, nor etc. Crs. 

. G. 1, 16.— Propterea quod, quum ipse plurimum, jlle minimom per adolescentiam 
poset. per se crevisset ; For the reason /Aat (his brother Dumnorix) bad grown through 

im [at a time] when his own influence was great, and his brother’s very small on ac- 
count of his youth. Ib. 1, 20.— Quum, priusquam ad conjectum teli venfret, avertixset 
hostis; Since he had obliged the enemy to fall back Jefore it had come to a dart-\ hrow, 
Liv. 22. 15.— Thus sometimes three connectives belonging to different clauses follow 
each other in immediate succces‘on : (Censuit) orandum regem ul, guoniam, quod maxi- 
mum fuerit, ipse vindex Grecis venerit, copias quoque terrestris arcessat ; He thought 
the king should be asked éo bring along his jandstroope, since he had come himeelf as 
the champion of Greece, which was, indeed the most important fact. Liv. 35,45 [The 
Clausesare: 1) ué...arcessat : 2) quoniam...venerit ; 3) quod.. fuerit). 


Oss. 10, The subordinating conjunctions by which a clause is connected, generally, 
precede the clanse; but sometimes they are placed after the first word or phrase of the 
clause, ag: Priusquam ab his sit concessum, @rma uli capiant, et ad castra contendant ; 
Before they had given them the permiesion fo arm themselves, and to proceed tothe camp. 
Cres. B. G. 3, 18. This is almost always the case if the clanse is connected with a pre- 
ceding period by pronominal! connection (p. 478, Oss. 2), as: Hi gquumde pene inter se 
contenderent, factum esse ntiab Arvernis Germani arcesserentur. Cees. B. G. 1, 31.—Some- 
times, relative connectives have the same arrangement after a word or a phrase of the 
claise, as: In tanta felicitéte nemo potest exe, in magnd famuid gui neque servum ne- 
que libertum jimprobum habeat. Cic. Rosc. Am. 8,22. 


Oss. 11. In order to understand and render the combination of the clangses within a 
given period, the whole sentence must be dismembered into its constituent clauses and 
propositions, This, Renerally, is not without difficulty for a beginner if, in a period, in- 
cerfed clauses occur, becanse by these the sentence in which they are inserted 1s divided 
into two parts, which it is not always easy to connect. Periods are thus dismembered 
by first constituting the governing sentence separately from all its clauses, and after- 
wards constitute every clause separately in succession. The governiny sentence is con- 
stituted by finding first its finite predicate (in oblique discourse the predicate-infinitive), 
and combining it with the subject-nominative (or subj-ct-accusative), adding to it all its 
other adjuncts. The practical ruJe for finding the predicate is, to read the sentence from 
the beginning, and to stop at the first conjunction or relative. All the words preceding 
these belong to the principal sentence. If there is no predicate among these words, it 
ia nn evidence that there are inverted clauses. The beginner must puard against com- 
bining the predicates of these clauses with the parte of the principal sentence already 
read. After parelng over all the inserted clanseg, the hext predicate generally belongs to 
the principal sentence. In the same way each clanse, and codrdinate proposition must 
be separately examined. Having separately rendered cach sentence belonging to the 
pee it is generally not difficult to find out the relation which the differe..t clauses 

ave to each other. All the participial constructions and ablatives absolute, in an analy- 
ris of this kind, must be likewise considered as clauses. See p. 176, OBs. 2. 

The same method must be observed in rendering English periods in‘o Latin (of course 
such as are paraphrased* and accommodated tothe Latin way of thinking, for a render- 
ing of English feat into Latin is more injurions than beneficial). The English period 
must be dismembered in the same way, as the Latin period in translating from the Latin 
into English. Each proposition must be eeparately rendered and be provided with the 

roper connective. ‘hen, the arrragement of the clauses must. follow by either insert- 
Ing them in the principal sentence, or placing them before, or after it, according to the 
rules given in Ons. 1-10. 


* The art of paraphrasing a given English sentence into asentence accommadated to 
the Latin way of thinking belongs to Latin rhetoric. But almost in every chapter of . 
this grammar some of the many differences of idioms are considered. An admirable 
practice, for acquiring this art, is the rendering of good English translations of Latin 
authors back into Latin, comparing them, when rendered, with the Latin text. 
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§ 610. Clauses are divided 1) according to the predication, into DE- 
CLARATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, and IMPERATIVE clauses; 2) according to 
their relation to the speaker, into clauses of DIRECT, and INDIRECT 8TATE- 
MENT (oblique, suboblique etc.); 8) according to their function as mem- 
bers of the principal sentence into SUBJECT, OBJECT, PREDICATE, and AT- 
TRIBUTIVE CLAUSES; 4) according to their grammatical form into FINITE, 
and NON-FINITE; the finite clauses being subdivided according to the 
nature of the connecitve (RELATIVE clauses, UT-CLAUSES etc.); the non- 
finite clauses being subdivided into INFINITIVE, and PARTICIPIAL Clauses. 


Oss. 1. The division into declarative, interrovative, and aa eines clauses (which be- 
longs to ali sentences), refers to the form of the predication. By ‘ predication’ we under- 
stand the conception of the speakerin regard to the sodal relations of the predicate*. 
The modal relations of the predicate are either a mere ASSERTION (in which instance the 
sentence is declarative), Or & VOLITION (making the sentence émperative), or INTERROGA- 
TION (é. e. Volition of the speaker to have a statement made in bis stead). This division 
and the aon into clauses of direct, and indircct statement, have been considered 
p. 386 foll. 


Ogs. 2. The two divisions of clauses mentioned § 610, No. 3 and 4, are the only essen- 
tial ones in the theory of clause-combination. By dividing the clauses according to their 
functions as members of the principal sentence, we refer to their logical meaning, enu- 
merating the different logical relations of those members of Hevea which may be ex- 
preseed in the torm of a dependent sentence. By the fourth division, the question is 
an~wered, what vrammatical forms are at the disposition of the language to express the 
different relations which clauses have according to the third division**. 


* ‘Predication’, and ‘ predicate’ are not convertible terms. By the ‘ predicate’ a verb is 
represented as a member of the predicative phrase, while ‘ predication’ refers to the sen- 
tence only, being grammatically expressed 1) by the mood of the predicate; 2) by the 
particles referrme to the modal relations of the sentence (affirmative, and interrogative 
particles. See P.I., p. 295). ‘ Philosophizing’ grammarians have established several 
theories about the meaning of the two terms predication (some call it * assertion’), and 
predicate, the most common of which is the copula-theory. According to this theory 
every predicate ‘in a wider senee’ contains besides the ‘ predicate proper’ a copula either 
expressed (Jonus est), or by implication, being represented by the personal ending, the 
radical (for inst. ‘deg’ in ‘legié’) representing the predicate proper, while the ‘ predica- 
tion’ is said to be expressed by the copula. The chief objection against this theory is that 
the personal ending 1s common to doth the copula esse and the ordinary verb, so that, ac- 
cording to the copula-theory, the radical part of the copula esse would be neither predicate, 
nor predication. Moreover, the personal ending, evidently, belongs to the predicative 
phrase as such, being determined by its governing word, like every other ending of declin- 
able words. Predication, appearing only in the three forme of declaration (assertion), 
volition, and interrogation, has nothing to do with the pereonal relations of the subject 
(which a@/oné are marked by the personal endings of the predicate), The predicate is 
nothing but the dependent word in the predicative phrase, and becomes a member of the 
sentence only by being connected with one of the three forms of predication. Then, 
and not till then, the predicate becomes a mood, and a tense. Whiat is called the ‘indica- 
tive mood’ has not the force of a mood as long as the predicate is confined to a detached 
predicative phrase. It becomes mood and tense only by discourse. 

** Many Latin (and other) grammarians, according to Becker's theory, distinguish 
the clanses, according to the ‘ parts of speech’ which they repreeent, into substantive (sub- 
stantival), adjective (adjectival), and adverbial clauses. There are several objections to 
this division. 1) Those that follow this theory adopt the common opinion that the parts 
of speech are ‘logically’ distinguished from each other, which is an error, since all the 
four principal parts of speech may logically denote one and the sameidea. Hence the 
parts of speech which, according to this theory, are represented by the different clauses, 
cannot furnish a criterion for the logical meaning of the latter, so that the two questions 
mentioned in Ops. 2 cannot be answered on the buse of euch a division.— 2) It 1s a con- 
sequence of thus improperly dividing the clauses, that many quite heterogeneous clauses 
are Classified under the same head, and that clauses both logically and grammaticalty 
identical, are assigned to different classes. Thus the relative clanees, which, in whatever 
connection they are sed, follow the same laws in regard to their grammatical form, are 
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Rem. 2. As to the function of clauses as members of the principal sen- 
tence, either member of any of the three phrases may be represented by 
a clause. Thus the following classes of clauses must be distinguished : 

A. In the PREDICATIVE phrase: 1) SUBJECT-CLAUSES, representing the 
sudject of the principal sentence, in which instance the predicate always is 
tmpersonal (§ 74, c); See R. 3, Oss. 2.3. 4. 2) PREDICATE-CLAUSES, repre- 
senting the predicate of the principal sentence (J?. 8, OBs. 8-11). 

B. In the OBJECTIVE phrase: 1) COMPLETING OBJECT-CLAUSES (or 
* object-clauses ’ without any further addition), which complete the idea of 
& VERB in the principal sentence (A. 38, Oss. 1); 2) ADVERBIAL OBJECT- 
CLAUSES (or ‘ adverbial clauses’ without any further addition), represent- 
ing one of the ideas of PLACE, TIME, or MODALITY (§ 546), with reference 
to & VERB or ADJECTIVE in the principal sentence. See £&. 3, Ons. 12. 

C. In the ATTRIBUTIVE phrase: ATTRIBUTIVE clauses, representing the 
different kinds of attributes, dependent on a SUBSTANTIVE of the princi- 
pal sentence (R. 3, Oss. 18). 


Oss. The oroine kinds of clauses do not belong, as members of phrases, to the prin- 
cipal sentence: 1) Those clauses which are used with the force of a periodical connec- 
tive, and which represent a co-ordinating conjunction, introducing the principal sentence, 
(see § 609, Ons. 6).— 2) Sometimes infinitive-clauses are used with the force of an inde- 
pendent exclamatory sentence, as: HZunccine hominem tantis delectatum esse nugis/ Is it 
possible that TH1Is- man should have been amysed by euch trifles! Cic. Div. 2, 13, 30. 
Such infinitive-clauses must be explained in the same manner ag the exclamatory accusa- 
tives mentioned p. 87, 2.44, with which they are often co-ordinated, as: O spectaculum 
miserum atque acerbum! Ludibrio esse urbis gloriam, popult Romani nomen piratico myo- 

aroni ; in porlu Syracusdino de classe populi Romani triumphum agere pirdtam! Cic. 

‘ere. 2, 5, 38.--See Ex. 1-5.—Sometimes mere infinitives are used with the same force, 
as: Hoc non vidére! How is it poseible that this should not be seen! (Not to gee this !) 
Cic. Fin. 4, 27, 76.— 3) With a similar force clauses introduced by es and ut (both 
having their predicates in the subjunctive) are used, as : Quast eco quidquam sciam quod 
iste nesciat ! As if I knew anything not known to that man! Cic. Fam. 9, 17, 1.-- gone 
ut le interpellem! Wow should Zinterrupt you! Cic. Tusc. 2. 18, (Ex. 6. 7.)— Both forms, 
that with gvasi, and with uf, represent the predicate as ‘ not to be thoucht of ’.— 4) For 
conditional clauses, referring merely to the predication, sec &. 3, OBs. 12. 


1. Qui! ad Cannas victor, ire tamen ad urbem ausus non esset, eum repulsum a Capus 
gpem potiunds urbis Rome cepisse / Liv. 26, 8.— 2. ‘Tum Brutus admfraneg, ‘ Tanlamne 
Suisse oblividnem’, inquit, ‘ut ne legens quidem senserit quantum flagitii? commisisset ! 
Cic. Brut. 61, 219.-- 3. Ze nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexrd72, sic jacére in lacrimis, idque 
Jiert mea culpi! Ib. Fam, 14, 2.— 4. Vene, quam ceteri socii tui fugerent, potissimum 
libi partis istas depoposcisse/ Ib. Rosc. Am. 34, 95.— 5. Jfe non cum bonis esse / Ib. 
Att.9, 6. (Comp. Cic. Fam. 14,1; Verr. 2,5, 44; Clu. 31; Ter. Andr, 1, 5, 10.])— 6. Te 
ut ulla res srangal3 2 Tu ut unquam te corriqas? Cic. Cat.1,9.— 7. Quast ego artem 
aliquam istOrum esse negem/ Ib. Div. 2, 20, 45.— 8. Quast ego aut fleri* concederem, 
aut essec philosophi®, causam cur quidque fieret, non quercre® ! Ib. 2, 20, 46. 


asrignued successively to each of the three classes. The clause ‘ Qui audicbunt’ in tbe sen- 
tence ‘Qui audiébant mirabantur’ is called a ‘substantival clause ’, because itrepresents 
the noun ‘the hearers’. Butin the sentence ‘ Homines qui auditbant mirabantur’, it is 
called an ‘ adjectival clanse ’, because it is considered as equivalent tothe adjective ‘ hear- 
ing’ (the hearing persons), About some relative clauses the opinions are at variance. 
The clause ‘unde profectus erat’ in the sentence ‘ Rediit co unde profsectus erat’ is called 
by some an adjectival, by some an adverbial, by others a substuntival clause ( = ad locum 
profectionis) ; and indeed, according to this theory, the question cannot be decided, since 
any of the three parts of speech may be substituted for the clause. The whole theory 
is utterly sterile in regard to Latin Grammar, not a single rule in regard to the use of 
clauses pet 4 ever been established, or elucidated by means of it. Thus Grammar is 
burdened with a terminology not only perfectly usclesa, but producing perplexity and 
confusion by giving rise to doubtful questions, which, even if they cou/d be correctly 
auswered, would have no hearing on Latin Grammar. 

1s Qu. . victor’ has the force of a coucessive clanse : * although victorious at Canne’. 
—? what a blunder he had made.— break down.—‘ impersonal infinitive clause (literally 
; Aa it should be done ’) being redundant in English.--5 qualitative genitive.—® subject- 
Nfinitive. 
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Rem. 3. Theconnectives applied to the clauses, and their grammatical 
forms in general, are different according to the classes enumerated in 
A. SUBJECT-CLAUSES, and completing OBJECT-CLAUSES take the follow- 
ing forms: 1) the form of an INFINITIVE-CLAUSE ; 2) of a clause in- 
troduced by wi, or its equivalents (ne, guin, qguominus); 8) of a QuoD- 
CLAUSE; 4) of an INTERROGATIVE CLAUSE.— The first three of these 
oe oe comprised by the term ‘COMPLETING THAT-CLAUSES’. See 

Bs. 1-7. 

B. PREDICATE-CLAUSES take the form of an Ut-clause, or of a relative 
clause with gut. See Ons, 8-11. . 

C. ADVERBIAL Object-clauses are either introduced by conjunctions or 
by relatives. 1) The CONJUNCTIONS used are the following: (a) The 
ORIGINAL CONJUNCTIONS 87, and its compounds nzsi (nz), sin, sive, etst 
etiamst, tametsi, ac si, quasi, sigquidem ; with donec, and dum (and its com- 
pounds dummodo and nedum), the origin of which is unknown ; (0) the 
ORIGINAL (relative) ADVERBS wt, with its compounds wtut, prout, sicut, 
velut, utcunque, utpote , guando and its compound guundoquidem ; simul ; 
and the comparative adverb guam with its compounds quamquam, quamvis, 
guamdiu, tamquam, postquam (postedguam), antequam (priusquam, anteda- 
quam), preterquam ; (c) CONJUNCTIONS variously derived from the RELA- 
TIVE ROOT gu (cu): quum, quod, guia, quoniam, quo, quin (inst. of qui ne), 
quoad, quippe ; (d) CONJUNCTIONS originally CO-ORDINATING, and used to 
introduce certain COMPARATIVE Clauses : e¢, ac, aique, with their compounds 
simulac, and simulatque ; (e) the IMPERSONAL VERB licet, which is used with 
the force of a concessive conjunction.— All these conjunctions (a-e) are 
called ‘ ADVERBIAL CONJUNCTIONS’. See Ons. 12.—2) If adverbial clauses 
take the form of ® RELATIVE Clause, they are introduced either by the 
relative adjectives-qguz, quot, guantus, gualis (compounds: qutsquzs, gut- 
cunque etc.), or by one of the tour locative cases of relative adverbs (udz, 
unde, quo, qua). 

D. ATYRIBUTIVE CLAUSES take 1) the form of relative clauses intro- 
duced by relative adjectives if the governing substantive is the logical an- 
tecedent of one of the members of the clause. See Ons. 13,1. 2) They take 
the same form as completing object-clauses (No. A) if their governing 
substantive has the same relation to the clause as a verb to a completing 
olject-clause (OBS. 138, 2). 3) Sometimes clauses introduced by the adverbial 
conjunctions guum, si, ul, and by the locative relative adverbs woz etc. 
are used as attributes of substantives (Ons. 18, 3). | 

#. There is a GENERAL FoRM for all the clauses which express the IDEA 
of A FACT. These may be used in aii the relations in which a substantive 
is employed, either as sudjects ; or as transitive, intransitive, or prepost- 
tional objects ; as genitive or prepositional attributes ; or as predicate-nouns. 
These clauses are introduced by the conjunction guod (sometimes by uw), 
being generally connected with a demonstrative antecedent (zs etc.), corre- 
sponding to ‘ the fact that’. They are called Facr-CLAvsEs, or SUBSTAN- 
TIVE QUOD-CLAUSES, (SUBSTANTIVE UT-CLAUSES). See Oss, 14. 

Ons, 1. CoMPLETING OBJECT-CLAUSES complete the idea of a verb in the principal sen- 
tence, according to the analogy of object-infinitives or of substantive objects (§ 456. 
471. 488). They either take the form of a That-clause or that of an interrogative clause, 


according to the idea conveyed by the governing verb (p. 390. #. 85, Oss. 1). The form 
of the THaT-CLAUSE is either an INFINITIVE CLAUSE, Or an UT-CLAUSE (with its equiva 
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lent forms ‘ne, guin, guominus’), or a QUOD-CLAUSE, according to the rules p. 588 foll. 
Hence both That-clauses and interrogative clauses are analogous either to TRANSITIVE OF 
to INTRANSITIVE objects (§ 458). 

(a) INFINITIVE CLAUSES, LMPERATIVE CLAUSES, the INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES dependent 
on transitive verbs, and the FACTITIVE UT-CLAUSES (i. é. those dependent ona verb of 
doing. »ee p. 599), are analogous to the transitive objects (ALIQUID Gicere, credere, sentire, 
imperdre, petere, facere etc.), ax: Csesar novit montem a suis tenévi (Ces. B. G. 1, 22) 
= coynovil occupatiénem montis.— Imperat Lelio ut per collls circumdiicat equites (Liv. 
28, 33) = Imperat Lelio circumductionem equitum.— Faciam ut ejus ditt semper memt- 
nerit (Plaut. Capt. 4, 2, 20) = Faciam eum ejua ditt memorem.— Civit&ti persudsit ut de 
finibus suis exirent (Ces. B. G. 1, 2) = Civilati profectiénem de finibus persudsit.— But in 
some conventional constructions clauses of this kind are analogous to intransitive ob- 
jects, as in the construction of certidrem facere, and operam dare. The former is con- 
atrued with an infinitive clause, although we say * cerlidrem aliqguem facere de aliguad re. 

The proper grammatical construction would be ‘certidrem facere de ¢0 quod’ ; but. the 

requency of itz use, and the awkwardness of the reguiar construction was the rearon 
that this verbal expresrion assumed the construction of ita synonym nuntidre.J— Operam 
dare is construed with a completing Ut-clause in place of an intransitive dative-object, 
as; Dedit operam wf quam longissime tempus duceret (Nep. Them. 7, 1), analogous to 
the conatruction ‘alicué ret operam dare’. That-clauses dependent on operam dare 
originally are conceived as final clauses ( = ‘he took pains in order to etc.’ ); but trom 
the frequent connection of such clauses with operam dare, the original conception was 
forgotten, and the clause was treated as completing, the expression operam dare aseum- 
ing the force of our verbs ‘to try’, ‘to endeavor ’.— Thus an infinitive clause is some- 
times used in place of a dative of the interested person, in the construction of the ab- 
stract dative (§ 469, 2. 33), as: Ipsa bumilftas eGrum maximo argumento est, me neminem 
adversdtum esve ; their very bumbleness is the best argument (hat J did not repel anyone. 
Liv. 26. 31. [The clause ‘me...aversdtum ease’ has the force of ‘in my favor’ = hvic reé, 
or mihi. In the Enelish rendering the same clauxe must be considered as an attributive 
clanse, = an argument ‘for my not repelling any one’}. See the Ex. Cic. Phil. 2, 16, 
quoted p. 83, £&. 33. 

(6) Ut-clanser dependent on VERBS OF FEARING are conceived as intransitive datires 
(veréri alicui rei). Thus ‘navibus veritus (Cees. B. G. 5,9) = ‘ne quid navibus accide- 
ret’; receplui suo timébat (Cees. B. C. 8, 9) = * ut se recipere posset’. 

(c) Clauses introduced by guvin or guominus, are analogous to intransitive ablative 
objects, or to objects with prepositions, bnt also to certain transitive objects : Nec tas 
impedit guominus agri colendi siudia tene@mus. Cie, Sen. 17, 60 ( = ab agris colendis).— 
Non ea res me de/erruit quominus litteras ad te mitterem. Cic. Fam. 6, 12, 1 (delerrére ali- 
quem de or ah aliqud re). Thus non dubito quin = non dubito de. 

(d) Oblique Quod-clauses are analogous to the construction with an objective genitive, 
dative, or prepositional object (audo diguem quod = laudo aliquem yropter aliquam 
sil ; ignosco quod = ignosco alicui ret ; accusare aliguem quod prodat = accusdre piodi- 
2Onis). 

Oss. 2, SUBJECT-CLAUSES have the same grammatical form as completing odject-clauses, 
the language conceiving them as ‘indeclinable neuters’, which do not change their form, 
whether they are used in the relation of a subject nominative, or in that of an oblique 
case. Sometimes a clause introduced by one of the adverbial conjunctions (2, 3, C), is 
ured as a subject-clause (the same conjunctions being occasionally used to introduce 
a completing object-clause), as ;: Dixére, minime esse mirandum si tanta ignominia esset 
accepta ; They said, it was by no means to be wondered at if (that) so great a disgrace 
had been met with. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 38.— Non temerarium'st lt dives blande ajpellat 
ern ‘It is not for nothing when (that) @ rich man kindly addresses @ poor one. 

laut, Aul. 2, 2, %. (Compare : Ignoscite si (= quod) appello tale virum sepius. 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 18, 49).— Subject-clauses are used : 1) a8 subjects of those PASSIVES 
which, in the active voice, take the same kinds of clauses as completing objects (OBS. 3) ; 
2) ax snbjects of ACTIVE predicates (OBs. 4). Both kinds of subject-clauses always have 
impersonal predicates. Hence the predicate-adjectives, par'iciples, and gerundials be- 
ce giug to the predicate of the principal sentence must always be in the neuter singular 
(§ 75). 

Ors. 8. All the verbs which, in the active voice, require clauses as completing objects 
(Oxs, 1), take the same clauses as impersonal subjects if they are in the passive voice. 
There is no distinction made, in this respect, whether the object-clanse is conceived as 
a transitive, or intransitive object, while sub«tantive objects, if intransitive, cannot he 
turned into passive subjects (§ 477). Hence if any active verb, with a completing object- 
clause, is turned into a passive, it must take an impersonal form, the object-cluuse be- 
coming a subject-clause, without any change of form, as : Alld/um est hostis adventdre ; 
It was announced that the cnemy was arriving. Liv. 25, 21 (Actively expressed : Afferé- 


was fg gp i 
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dant hostis adventdre, where ‘hostis adventdre’ is an object-clause; while in ‘al/a@tum 
est hostis adventdre’, the same clause is a svbject-clause).— Eldem prat6ri manddtum est 
ut duas decumas frumenti exigeret ; It was ordered ‘to the saine preetor’ (% é. the same 
preetor was ordered) to collect two tithes of corn. Liv. 36, 2.— Dubitandum non eat quin 
numguam possit utilitas cum honestate contendere ; It must. not be doubted that expe- 
diency can never be in conflict with morality. Cic. Off. 3, 3, 11.— Iniquissime compard- 
tum est guod in morbis corporis medicus optimus gveritur, in periculis capitis deterri- 
mus patronus adhibétur ; Jt is most unfairly established (i. e. it is exceedingly inconsist- 
ent) that in diseases of the body the best physician is called, but that in capital triats the 
most indifferent counsel is employed. Cic. Clu. 20, 57.— Rome non mediocri cum admira- 
tidne davddtur ged id accipiendum non putavi , At Rome ° it is praised’ with not a lit- 
tle admiration that 7 have thought I should not accept that (donation). Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, 9. 
— Quum que@rerétur ecqui Campandrum bene meritus de republicd nostr& esset ; 
When é¢ was inquired (i.e. when inquiries were made) whether any of the Campanians 
had well deserved of our republic. Liv. 26, 33.— The nature of these clauses may be best 
geen if they are co6rdinate with substantive subjects; as: Valerio tzivmphus, Manlio 
ut ovans ingrederétur urbem ( = ovatio) decrétumest. (To triumphus the personal predi- 
cate decrétus est must be supplied.) Liv. 5, 31.— The only exception to the above-men- 
tioned rule is the instance when infinitive clauses must assume the form of a NoML- 
NATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE (p. 106, 2. 86.57). But even in this instance, éapersonal 
subject-clauses are sometimes ured where the rule would require a personal construction 
with a nominative and infinitive, as: Ham gentem traditur fama, dulcedine frugum cap- 
tam Alp!s transisse ; It is reported by faine that this nation had crossed the Alps, becanse 
they were captivated by the sweetness of our fruits, Liv. 5, 33. [The clause ‘ gentem 
transisse’ is an impersonal subject-clanse, in place of the regular nominative with the 
infinitive ‘Ka gens traditur transisse ’.|—Sometimes it may be doubtful whether an Ut- 
clause, connected with au impersonal passive predicate, must be considered a sudbject- 
clause, ov a final clause as adverbial object of the impersonal predicate, so that the lat- 
ter, according to § 460, No. 2, is used without any subject: Omni contentione puguadtum 
est ué lis heec capitis wetimarétur. Cic. Clu 4t. Here‘ ut...estemarétur’ is cither a final 
clause (= there was a hard struyele in order to), or a subject-clause according to p. 59 
(= they strove to make this trial a capital one). See p. 638, OBs. 1. 


Oss. 4. The impersonal predicates of subject-clanses of the second class (Osa, 2), 
are either ordinary ACTIVE VERBS, impersonally used, Or PREDICATE-ADJECTIVERs (in the 
neuter singular), or predicate nouns with the impersonal copula (est). With both kinds 
of predicates the subject-clause is either an interrogative Clause, or a That-clause (the 
same as in the instance mentioned OBs, 3), as: , 

(a) INFINITIVE CLAUSEs : Duo placet esse Carneadi genera visdrum; Jt nleases Carneades 
(i. e. Carneades is of opinion) (hat there are two classes of perceptions. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 
31. [SUBJECT-CLAUSE ;: duo esse gencra visOrum ; IMPERSONAL PREDICATE : placet].— 
Interest nostra AtolOrum opes ac viris minut ; It is our interest that the resources and 
strength of the Atolians be weakened. Liv. 36, 34.— Fatum fuit, exercitum populi Ro- 
mani ad lacum Trasiménum inferire ; It was [destined by] sate that the army of the Ro- 
man people should be destroyed ut Jake Trasiménus. Cic. Div. 2, 8, 21.— Accusaléres mul- 
tos in civildte esse, ulile est » It is useful that there should be many public accusers in the 
community. Cic. Rose, Am. 20. 

(0) CLAUSES INTRODUCED by wt, ne, guin, gquominus: Restal ut deimperatore deligendo 
dicendum esse videdtur , It remains to speak (iiterally : thatit should seem that it be spoken) 
of selecting a commander. Cic. Leg. Man. 10, 27.— Hs¢ mos hominum wé nolint eundem 
pluribus excellere; /¢ ts the habit of men fo dislike that one man should be distinguished 
In several accomplishments. Cic. Brut, 21,81.— Dionysio neintegrum quidem erat ut ad 
justitiam remigraret ; It was noteven in Dionysius’s power to return to Justice. Cic. Tusc. 
5, 21, 62.— Si diem proferimnus, periculum est ( = verendum est) ne omnes copie conveni- 
ant, If we postpone the matter, (hereis danger that all the forces may unile. Liv. 25, 
38.— Slefisse per Trebomum. quominua oppido polirentur, videbatur; It seemed lo be 
Treboniuws fault that they did not capture the town. Cvs. B. C. 2. 13 [Stefisse being an 
impersonal] Infinitive dependent on videbdtur = stetit per Trebonium quominus potiren- 
tur].— Non est dubium quin beneficium sit etiam invIto prodesse ; TZ'hereis no doubl that 
itis (must be considered) a benefit to be usetul toa person even againet his will. Sen. 
Ben. 5,19. (Here a subject-infinitive * prodesse’ isthe impersonal subject of the imper- 
gonal predicate ‘ beneficium sit’, and this sentence, inthe furm of a Quin-clause, is made 
the impersonal subject of ‘non ext dubium’.) 

(c) QuoD-CLAUBES: Pungit me quod scribis exse te istic libenter; It gives me a pang (it 
afflicts me) ; literally ‘it stiugs me’, (hat you write you like to be there, Cic. Fam. 7%, 15, 1. 
— Hiud admodum ridiculum (est), quod negas Dejotarnm auspicidrum iNdram peni- 
tére; Zé is extremely ridiculous that you deny Dejotarus to be sorry for those auspices. 
Cic. Div. 2, 37, 18.— Magnum leneficium natire est guod neécesse est mori: Jt is a great 
benefit of nature that we must die. Sen. Ep. 101. . 
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(2d) INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES: Fa vos rata habedtis necne, reipublice magis interest 
quam mea; Whether you ratify this, or not, is more a questionas public tntercst than of 
my own. Liv. 26, 31.— Nein proximam quidem noctem, ulé cuslodiretur expeditbat: Lt 
was not even arranged (i. @. no arrangements had been made) for the next might, where 
the place of his confinement was to be. Liv. ib.— Admirabile est quantum inter omnis 
unus exceliat ; It is wonderful, how much one man és superior to all. Cic. Or. 6. 


Oss. 5. The active verbs that may be used as impersonal predicates of rubject-clauses 
(Osx, 4), are limited to about thirty-five. These verbs (including those which are con- 
strned with a subject-infinitive (§ 494), and those which do not take any grammatical 
kubject (/onat, fulgurat, etc.) are called ‘PROPER IMPERSONALS*, For these verbs, and 
Jor the kind of subject-clauses which each of them requires, sce p. 615 foll.— Predicate- 
adjectives, and predicate-nouns with the copula, may be construed with subject-cluuser 
(according to the rules p. 609 foll.) whenever the idea of an adjective or noun admits of 
an action as subject. Frequently Fact-cLausts (substantive Quod-clauges) are used in 
place of the subject of a sentence. These clauses are not ee to the * proper im- 
personal predicates’, but may be used as subjects of avy verb which would admit of 
an ordinary substantive-subjecr, denoting an action, See OBs, 14. 


Oss. 6. If the impersonal predicate dependent on a subject clause, is a finile verb, the 
subject-clanse is in the relation of a subject nominative, as in the examples quoted Oss. 3, 
and 4, But often a sentence with an impersonal predicate and with an infinitive clause as its 
subject. is itself an infinitive clause, In which instance the impersonal predicate must be 
pica in the infinitive (as an impersonal predicate-intinitive). and the subject-clause must 

conceived asa subject-accusative, as: Constituérunt, oplimum esse, dumum suam quem- 
que reverli s They resolved (hat it was best that each should return to his own home, Cres. B. 
G. 2,10. (Ifere the infinitive clause ‘domum...reverli’ wouid bein the relation of a rubject- 
nominative if the impersonal predicate were finite (optimum est); but since the sentence 
ix made an object-clanse of ‘ consti/uérunt’, the predicate ‘oplimum est’ is made an im- 
personal predicate-infinitive (optimum esse), and the subject-clause ‘domum suam quem- 
que reverti’ assumes the relation of a SUBJECT-ACCUSA)IVE ( = domum rediliOnem opti- 
nam exse).J— Fuére qui dicerent, thil atlinére, omnis tumultubse concitadri ; ‘here were 
tho-e who said, id was of no use that all should be alarmed in a tumultuous manner. Liv. 
36, 11 (INDEPENDENTLY: ‘nihil attinet, omnt= cos.citari’, the clause ‘ omais concitdré’ 
being conceived as the subject-nominatise of the impersonal predicate ‘afdinet’. Being 
made an object-clause of ‘ dicerent’, the predicate + adfinet’? becomes an impersonal p7e- 
dicate-infinilive, and the clause ‘ omnis concitdrt* is in the relation of a SUBJECT-ACCUSA- 
TIVE ( = concilatiOnem omnium nihil attinére)].— Such subject-clauses may consist of 
an impersonal passive of that class which are used without any subjects (§ 460, No. 2), 
the subject-accusative being understood as if au impersonal ‘2é° (p. 72, #. 11, 2). In 
this instance the same impersonal] infinilive has two relatious: 1) that of a predicale-in- 
Jinilive of its own clause ; 2) that of a subject-accusative to another predicate-intinitive 5 
as: Conclimant omnes, ad castra i7% oportere, (literally: All shonted * that it wae neéces- 
sary’ that’ it should be gone’ to the cump, é. e. ‘that all must proceed to the camp ’.) 
Cws. B. G. 3,18. [Zri represents an intinitive-clause, being at the same time its predi- 
cate, and corresponding to the finite predicate *éfur’ (it is gone, they go); it is, also, 
the subject of oporteé, which being changed into a predicate-infinitive. it must be con- 
sidered its subject-accusative.] ‘hus: Non dicam ne illud quidem, in hominem hones- 
tissimum tam graviter animadverti causa indicta non oportuisse ; Iwill noteven mention 
that so severe @ punishment ought not to have been inflicted, without a hearing, on a 
most respectable man Cic. Verr. 2. 5, 8 [animadvertiiur, = pena irrogdtur,; hence 
‘animadverti oportuit’ = penam irrogadri oportuit). 

Oss. 7%. In the same manner any finite subject-clanse may be in the relation of a sub- 
ject-accusative if its impersonal predicate assumes the form of a predicate infinitive, 
as: (Dixit) Pompé@ji summam /visse semper voluntatem ut componeétur atque ab armis 
disc-derétur ; He said that it had always been the earnest desire of Pompey (hat a com- 
promise should be made, and that they should disarm. Cs, B.C. 3, 16 ( = ‘compositidnem’ 
et ‘discessiGnem ab armis’ semper tuisse voluntitem).— Cesar omnibus consiliis aute- 
verlendum exixtimavit ut Narbénem_ proficiscerétur ; Cievar thought he must prevent by 
all means that he should march to Narbo. Cees. B. G. 7, 7 [ = protectiOnem (ad) Narbd- 
nem antevertendam erse].— Hlud memineris, convenisse ut ne quid dotis mea ad te affer- 
ret filia ; Remember thai ‘it has been agreed’ ( = we have agreed) that my daughter will 
not bring you any dowry. Plaut. Aul. 2, 2, 80 [ = non-dutliGnem (if ruch a substantive ex- 
isted) dotis convenisxse],— Crergar covidvit per Afruninm stare quominus preho dimica- 
vetur ; Cesar learned thal it was Afranius’s fault that there was vo fighting. Ces. B.C. 
1, 1, 41.— Quum nostri quid eine imperatore efficere possent perspict cuperent; Since our 
soldicrs wished ‘that it should be seen’ what the; could do without the chief-commander. 
Cres. B. G. 3, 21. 

Sometimes two and more subject-clanscs are thus made dependent on each other : Quum 
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omniam voces audirentur exspectari diutius non oportére quin ad castra trétur ; When 
all raise’? their voices that there should be no longer deluy in proceeding to the camp. Cres, 
B. G. 3, 24. These clauses are thus resolved : 1. Quin ad castra irétur non exspectdtur, 
*quin ad castra irétur’ being in the relation# of a subject-nominative to the imperson 
passive ‘ exspectd(ur’, 2. By making this sentence the subject of ‘ oportet’, the subject- 
clause *quin...irétur’ assumes the character of a suldject-accusative ( = ad castra ilionem 
exrpectiri non oportet). 3. Again thiz whole sentence is made dependent as an object- 
clause of ‘quum dicerent* understood, and thus the whole sentence No. 1 assumes the 
Character of a subject-accurative to the predicate-infinitive ‘ oportére’.— Constdre inter 
omnis video, providéri abs te ud civitates optimatium consiliis administrentur ; 1 see if 
Known among all that you are making arrangements (‘that it is arranged by you’) that 
the cities be governed vy the advice of the higher ranks (é. e. for an arixtocratic povern- 
ment of the cities). Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 8. [1. Ut civildles...administrentur, providélur abs 
te = Administratio providétur. 2. Ut civitdtes administrentur, providért constat = Admini- 
slratiOnem providéri constat, the subject-clause ‘ut...a@dministrentur’ having assumed 
the relation of a subject-accusative, and the sentence ‘ ut administrentur providétur ’, that 
of a subject-nominative. 3. Ut civitiles administrentur, providéri considre video = Ad- 
ministralidnie provisionem constadre video, the whole sentence No. 1 having assumed the 
relation of a subject-accusative. ] 


Oxgs. 8. PREDICATE CLAUSES are circumlocutions of the predicate, the REAL ACTION or 
SUBSTANCE Of the predicate being expressed in the form of a CLAUSE, the predicate re- 
taining merely the grammatical form of a predicate. For this purpose those verbs are 
employed which either denote the particular kind of ‘ pred\cation’ (§ 610 ; see Oss. 11), 
or the vencral kind cf verbal action to which the predicate proper belongs (i. é. a verb 
of being or doing). Predicate-clauses always have the exlernal appearance of a subject- 
clause, or au object-clause, or an attributive clause; but they are distinvuished from 
these Classes of clauses by the fact that the verb to which they are attached lacks the sub- 
stance of a predicate, which is arsigued to the clause*. The grammatical forms of predi- 
cate-clauses are either relative or Ut-clauses. sometimes Quod-clauses, and Quum-clauses, 
The formal (or abstract) predicate of the principal sentence is either the verb esse (denot- 
ing the mere idea of * existence’), or the verb facere, or one of its synonyme (denoting 
rons ne *‘doing’), or a verb designating the kind of predication (dicere, quarere, pe- 

ere etc.). 


Oxgs. 9. Predicate-clauses attached to the abstract predicate esse have any of the forms 
mentioned in Os. 8. 

1) If they have the form of a relative clause, they designate the subject as an existing, 
indefinite class of persons or things (@. e. as being ‘several’, ‘some’, ‘all’ or ‘none’). 
The subject, in this instance, is either wderstood (sunt gui = ‘there ‘are several that’, or 
*there are those who’), or it is containcd in an indefinite absolute form-adjective (qui- 
dum sunt quit. multi sunt qui etc.), or it is expressed by a noun of general import with 
or without indefinite attributes, The predicate-clause generally has its predicate in the 
subjunctive, as: Sunt gui censeant un& animum et corpus occidere; 7here are some who 
hold that xoul and body perish together. Cic. Tusc. 1-9 [ = Quidum censent und. ..occi- 
dere] — Nemo est qui nesciat ; There is no one who doeez not, Know that etc. Cic. Fam. 
1,4.2[ = Nemo nescit, or Omnes sciunt).— Erant sententia que castra Vari oppugnanda 
censérent , ‘There were votes in favor of an attack on Varus’s camp (literally which be- 
lieved that etc.). Coes, B. C. 2, 30 [ = Nonnulle sententi@ castra oppugnanda censébant]. 
Sometimes such circumlocutions of the predicate by means of the verb ese are applied 
to make the numeral relations of ‘definite’ subjects more prominent, as: Hrant ilenera 
duo qguibus itineribus domo exire porsent. Cra. BK. G. 1,6 [ = Dudbus itineribus domo 
exire potcrant].— Si est quod deest (ei), ne beadtus quidem est; If (here ts anything he 
lacks, he is not even happy. Cic. T'usc. 5, 8 [ = Sé deest aliquid].— Est ubi id valeat (i. e. 
Hat locus tn quo, or sunt loct in quibus) ; There are occasions where this holds good. Cic. 
Ture. ib, [ = Quibusdam in loctsid valet].— Est quatenvs umicitie dari venia potest; 
There is a limit up to which friendship may be taken into account. Cic. Am. 17 [ = Usqte 

* The verbs employed for such ‘ merely formal’ or ‘ abetract’ predicates (esee, facere) 
have the game relation to ordinary verbs as form-adjectives to i adjectives. 
They are verbs merely in their grammatical form, and, partaking of the whole inflec- 
tion of ordinary verbs, may perform all grammatical functions of the predicate, but 
without its meaning, and substance, which is expressed by the ‘ predicate-clau-e’. By 
thus dixsolviug a predicate into an abstract predicate and a predicate-clause, we sepa- 
rare the predicate proper from the predication (§ 610, foot-note). The predicate-clause 
has to its abstract predicate the same relation as any other clause has to ite syndetic 
antecedent (OBs. 15, 6). Since the syndetic antecedent always judicates the grammatical 
Junction and name of the clanse (Oss. 15), it is evident, that clauses which have abstract 
predicates as antecedents must be classed as ‘ Predicate-clauses’. 


ae 
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ad certum locum or finem amicitie dari venia potest].— Instead of sunt qui, the form 
*inventé (reperli) sunt qué’ is frequently used (see p. 429, B). 

2) If predicate-clauees attached to the abstract predicate esse have the form of an Uf- 
clause, essé is always an impersonal predicate without a subject (est ut = ‘it is the case that’, 
*it happens that’). This form is used: 

(a) to emphasize the predication, the same as if an ‘emphatic particle’ (§ 401) were used 
together with the virtual predicate, as: Hest ué plerIque philosophi nulla tradant pre- 
cepta dicendi; J«deed, wost philosophers fail to give any rules on speaking (it is the 
case that most philosophers give no rules etc.). Cic. Or. 2, 36, 152 [ = PlerIque sane philoso- 
phi nulla éradunt precepta].— Non est igitur ut mirandum sit ea preesentiri ; Indeed, we 
should not wonder that there things are foreknown (literally ‘ /¢ is, therefore, not the 
case that it should be wondered at etc.). Cic. Div. 1, 56, 128 [ = Profecto non est miran- 
dum ea presentiri].— Jam prope erat ut ne consulum quidem majestas coercéret iras 
hominum ; ‘ Jd was almost the case’ (or ‘it was near’) that not even the majesty of the 
consuls restrained the anger of men. Liv. 2, 38 [ = Prope ne consulum quidem majes- 
tas coercSbat; Even the majesty of the consuls scarcely restrained etc.].— Jam prope erat 
ué nec duci milites, nec militibue dux satis fideret; Scarcely did the soldiers and the 
leader place sufticient confidence in each other. Liv. 10, 18.— Instead of ‘ prope est ut’, or 
‘non est ut” the expression ‘ abest ut’ with a limiting adjunct (parum abest, nihil abest, 
non multum abest) is sometimes used, in which instance the predicate-clause is intro- 
duced by the conjunction qgwin (in place of ut), as: Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus 
( = prope est ut sim); ‘ Nothing is wanting that I should be the most wretched man’, 
#. ¢. 1am well nigh the most wretched man on earth. Cic. Att. 11, 5, 3— Haud muitum 
abfuit quin Ismenias interficerétur; ‘ Little was wanting that’ Ismenias was killed, 
é. e. Iamenias wae almost (nearly) killed. Liv. 42, 44.—Here may be reckoned the first Ut- 
clause in the construction ‘7antum abest ut...ut’, which may either be considered a 
Predicate-clause, or an attributive Fact-clause, according to the analysis given p. 637. 

(6) The same form of predicate-clanees is most frequently used as a circumlocution 
of the future predicate-infinitive in the passive voice (p. 1387, #. 154), as: Arbitidbar 
Jore ut lex de pecuniis repetundis tollerétur; I thought that the law on the embezzle- 
ment of public funds would be repealed. Cic. Verr. 1, 14, 41. Here ‘fore ut’ is an abstroct 
predicate to which the inflection is applied according to the requirement of the con- 
struction, while the real pee which does not admit of this inflection, is added in 
the form of a predicate Ut-clause.— Scipio suspicatus est fore ut postero die invitue di- 
micare cogerélur. Cees. B, C. 3, 37.— As a similar circumlocution for finite passive predi- 
cates the impersonal predicate ‘ in eo est’ with a predicate Ut-clause is sometimes em- 
ployed, ag: Quum jam in ¢0 esset ut comprehenderétur ; When it was ‘on the point’ that 

e should be arrested (é. e. ‘just when he was to be arrested’, or ‘ when he was on the 
point of being arrested’). Nep. Paus. 5.— Jn eo erat ut Miltiades oppido potirétur ; * Jt 
tee oy ae id ’ that Miltiades sezzed the city (4. e. Miltiades was on the point of seizing). 

ep. % 


3) The impersonal! abstract predicate esse takes a predicate-clanse introduced by quod, 
or a relative causal adverb (cur, guamobrem) or by the temporal conjunction guum, to 
emphasize the adverbial relations of cause and ‘ime attached to the predicate, as: Quid 
est cur tu in isto loco sedeas,; *‘ Whatisit why’ you are sitting at that place? (i. e. why 
do you sit etc.). Cic. Clu. 53.— Cognoscet populus Rom&nus guid sit gquamobrem, quum 
equester ordo judicaret, in nullo judice suepicio accept pecuniwe constitdta sit; The 
Roman people will learn ‘ what it ts why’ (i. e. will learn why), no suspicion of bribery 
was established against any judge, while the judicatory was in the hands of the eques- 
trian order. Cic. Verr. 1, 1, 13.— Credo ego mirfari vos quid sit quod...ego potissimum 
surrexerim ; I believe that you wonder ‘ what it is that’ (é. e. that you wonder why) just 
I should have arisen. Cic. Rosc. Am. 1.— Hanc domum jam muitos annos est gquum pos- 
sideo ; It has been (see p. 299, R. 42) many years when (that) J have owned this house. 
Plaut. Aul. Prol. 4.—Hauddum sex mensis Megaribus huc est gquum commigravit ; It is not 
yet six months ago when (that) he moved from Megara to this place. Plaut. Pers. 137. 
[The Quum-clanses in the last two sentences are predicate-clauses, since the principal 
predicate es¢ contains only the abstract idea of a predicate, but not its substance. The 
circnmlocution is used to emphasize the adverbial adjuncts ‘mulfos annos’ and ‘ sex 
mensis’. Both are placed in the adverbial accusative of time, as if the temporal clauses 
were the grammatical predicates in place of est. The editors find fault with both con- 
structions, since they failed to see that these temporal cianees are predicate-clauses 
which, together with their abstract predicate es¢, form the real predicate of the sentence. 
In a similar paxsage Cicero gives a personal form to the sentence, making the adverbial 
adjunct the subject to which the temporal clause is attached in the form of an al(ributive 
clause ; Apud Greecos jam anni prope quadringenté sunt quam hoc probatur; Jt is four 
hundred .years when (that) this has been adopted by the Greeks. Cic, Or. 51, 171 @. ¢. 
Anni, quum hoc probatur, quadringenti sunt ; Zhe years or ‘numbers of years’ that this 
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has been adopted are four hundred).— In a similar passage the predicate-clause has tho 
form of an Ut-clause: Videsne igitur minus quadringentGrum annOrum esse hanc urbem 
ul sine regibus sit ? Do you see, then, that this city (by ecthesis, see p. 396, d) has been 
less than 400 years without kings ? Cic. Rep. 1, 37, 58. (p. 526, c). 


Oss. 10. Predicate clauses dependent on facere, and its synonyms, as abstract predi- 
cates, have the form of an Ué-clause emphasizing either the predication, as referring to 
a ‘doing’ of the subject, or an adverbial adjunct. of the predicate proper. This 
construction is both personal and impersonal, as: Fac tibi (i. e. ut tibt) legis Acilie@ ve- 
niat in mentem; Recall the Acilian law to your mind (literally : Make that you reenll 
etc.). Cic. Verr. 1, 1, 17.— Invitus facio ut recorder ruInas reipublice; I reluctantly re- 
call the ruin of the republic. Cic. Vatin. 9, 21.— Lacio libenter ut per litteras tecum col- 
loquar ; I like to converse with you by letter ( = libenter colloquor). Cic. Fam. 1, 7, 1. 
— Quo fect libentius ut eum sermonem mandarem litteris ; The more willingly have I 
committed this dialogue to paper. Cic. Or. 2, 2, 7.— Prope factum est ut injussu preetoris 
in aciem exIrent; It almost ‘ happened’ that they went to battle without the pretor’s 
orders (é. €. They almost went to battle etc.). Liv. 25, 21.— Hit ille nihil alind illo exer- 
citu nivi ul urbis depopularéiur ; He did nothing with this army but devastate cities 
(i. e. he only devastated cities with this army). Cic. Pis. 17, 41.— Faciendum mihi putavi 
ut his litteris breviter respondérem ; I thought that I ought briefly to answer this letter. 
Cic. Fam. 3, 8.— Negdvi me esse factirum, ut de periculo publico non ad consilium refer- 
rem, I said that I must refer to the public council ina matter of public danger. Cic. 
Cat. 3, 3.— Here belong the impersonal expressions jié ut, contingit ae accidit ut, as: In 
eis fit ut eeque quisque altero delectétur ac se ipso; Between such persons (‘ it happens 
that’) each finds as much pleasure in the other, as in himself. Cic. Off. 1, 17.— Timoleon 
magnus omnium judicio vir exatitit ; namque huic contigit ut patriam in qua erat natus, 
Ha a tyranno, liverdret ; Timoleon waa a great man according to the judgment of 
all; for he liberated his native country from tyranny (literally ‘it happened to him’, ‘ it 
Sell to his lot’ that he liberated etc.). Nep. Timol. 1, 1. 


Oss. 11. Often verbs of saying, asking, and commanding, on which oblique clauses 
are dependent (p. 387 foll.) must be considered as adstract predicates. This is the case 
if, by such verbs, the author designates his own present assertions, questions, or com- 
mands, separating thus the predication (i. e. the idea of assertion, question, or com- 
mand), from the predicate, i. e. the snbstance of the command, which is contained in 
the oblique clause. ‘Dico EKpicirum errare’ is a mere circumlocution of the simple 
sentence ‘ Lpicirus errat’ ; the difference between both being that in the former ‘he 
predication (a declaration} is separated from the predicate declared. Hence oblique 
clauses of this kind, although they have the external form of object-clauges, are virtu- 
ally predicate-clauses, the poverning verb being an adstract predicate ; as: Dicimus, 
C. Verrem quadringenties sestertinm ex Sicilid abstilisse ; We assert that C. Varro ab- 
stracted 40 millions of sesterces from Sicily (= Verres...abstulit). Cic. Verr. 1, 18. 56. 
— Volo ut respondeas ( = responde). Cic. Vatin. 7, 18.— Quero servarisne fidem ; I ask 
whether you have kept your promise ( = Servavistine fidem ?) Cic. Vat. 6, 15.— Peto 
ué periculum propulsétis ( = propulsdte periculum). Cic. Rosc. Am. 8, 7%. 

Oss. 12. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES are of three forms. They are 1) either introduced by 
adverbial conjunctions (R. 3, C), or 2) by relative adjectives or adverbs; or they take 
3) the form ot participial clauses, either in the form of ablatives absolute, or in that of a 
direct participial construction (p. 174, 2. 218). 

Those adverbial clauses which are introduced by conjunctions, likewise assume three 
forms : 1) the direct adverbial ; 2) the conditional; 3) the comparative forms. 

A. In the DIRECT ADVERBIAL form, the different adverbial relations of the peineipel 
sentence (§ 546 foll.), except that of PLAcE (which always assumes the form of a RELA- 
TIVE Clause), are dirzctly expressed by conjunctions, denoting the relation. These are 
(a) TEMPORAL Conjunctions (guum, guando, dum, quoad, donec) ; (b) the MODAL con- 
junctions wt, and its equivalents quo, guin, quominus ; (c) the caUsaAL conjunctions quod, 
quia, quoniam, including the concessive conjunctions guamquam, etsi, quam: 

B. The cONDITIONAL form represents the PREDICATION of the principal seutence (p. 480) 
as dependent on a CONTINGENCY whose existence or non-existence is represented as 
uncertain. This contingency is expressed in the form of a conditional cluuse, which is 
introduced by the conjunction #% (nisi, ni), or by other adverbial conjunctions, implying 
the conjunction st (dummodo etc., ubi que etc., see § 579, 2. 66). Hence conditional 
clauses as such do not express adverbial relations of the principal predicate, but they 
may imply them. The Xing of adverbial relations which is thus contained by implica- 
tion in the conditional form of the clause may always be recognized if the uncertainty 
expreesed by the conditional form is removed, ¢. ¢. if the condition is made read. Thus 
in the following conditional clauses the relation of causE is implied : Si diem proferi- 
mus, periculum est ne omnes copie conveniant ; If we postpone the matter, there is 
danger lest all the forces may assemble. Liv. 25, 388 [By making the condition real: 
Omunues copie convenérunt guia diem protulimus; The troops assembled because we 
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postponed the matter].— Illud perspicuum est, si neque amens_ pater, neque deperditus 
Jilius fuerit, neque odii causam patri, neque sceleris filio fnisse; It is clear, that if neither 
the father was insane, nor the son was a villain, neitner the father had any reason to hate, 
nor the son, to commit the crime. Cic. Rosc. 14, 41 [If made real: The father had no 
reason etc., sence he was not insane; the son had no reason etc., since he was nv villain}. 
— In the following clauses the relation of TIME is implied : Si prelium committerétur, 
propinquitas castrdrum celerem supegitis ex fuga receptum dabar; If (in the case that) 
a battle should be fought, the nearness of the camp would allow to the cefeated party a 
quick retreat. Coes. B. C. 1, 82 [If made real: Quuwin prelium commissum esset. proquin- 
quitas castrérum,...dabat].— Significant canes et an-eres 4 gui noctu in Capitolium vene- 
rint ; The dogs and veese give the alarm if any one comes by night to the Capitol (If made 
real : When a certain person came, they gave the alarm]. Cic. R. A. 20. 56.— Si quis collé- 
gam appellasset, ita discedébat ut etc.; it any one had appented tO a magistrate of equal 
power. he came so off that etc. Liv. 3, 36 [If made real: When acertain perron had 
appealed etc., he came so off that etc.].— In the following passage Cicero vives to a con- 
ditional clause the form of a temporal clause by removing the uncertainty implied in the 
condition : St damndtus erts, alque adeo guum damnatus eris (nam dubitalio damnatid- 
nis que poterat esse ?), virgis te ud necem cedi necesse erit 5 Jf you will be condemned, 
orrather when you will be condemned (for what doubt can there be of your condemnation ?), 
it will be necessary to whip you to death; Cic. Verr. 2. 3, 29.— In the following elauses 
the relation of COINCIDENT ACTION is implied : Facis injuriam st majoérem spem in hujus 
exitio ponis quam etc.; You are wrong if you place a greater hope in his death than etc. 
Cic. R. A. 50, 146 [If made real: Injuriam facis guod...ponis (or quum...ponis); You 
are wrong when (in as much as) you place etc.].—Satis prorum sé perficto ut nolint obesse 
qui possunt; I am useful enouvhif J effect that those do not harm us who have the 
power to do so. Cic. Att. 2, 1, 8 [If made real: Satis prosum, guod (or guum) perficio (or 
perfictendo) ; in as much as I effect (by effecting)].— But not every conditional clause 
implies an adverbial relation. and any member of a sentence may assume the form of a 
conditional clause. if it contains an uncertain action on which the reality of the predi- 
cation depends. ‘Thus frequently conditional clanses, by removing the condition, may 
become equivalent to subject-clanses, to object-clauses, to relative, to inter:ogative 
clauses, or even to mere »fiirmative particles, as : Minime est mirandum 82 mors acerba 
Suit ; There is no wonder if his death was lamented. Nep. Cim. 4, 4 [Making the con- 
dition real: ‘quod mors acerba fuit’, or ‘mortem acerbam fuisse’, as subject-clanse].— 
Ignoxce si ejus virt auctoritati Dejotarus cessit ¢ Pardon if Dejotarus obeyed the authority 
of that man. Cic. Dej. 4, 12 [If made real, the conditional clause becomes an oblique 
Quod-clause].— Si pecuniam tibi aliquis donaverit, bencficium vocabis ; If somebody 
presents you with money, you will call it a benefaction. Sen. Ben. 4, 6 [Here the condi- 
tional clause has the force of a transitive accusative, on which a factitive predicate de- 
pends (§ 4x7, 2. 74), = donatidnem bencficium vocdbis].— Non utar ista consuetudine, sé 
quid est factum clementer, ut dissoliite factum criminer; I will not adopt the habit of 
stigmatizing as reckless if anything is performed with clemency. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 8 [Here 
the clause ‘si quid est factum’,if the uncertainty is removed, becomes RELATIVE : ‘id 

uod est factum clementer’].— Nunc, si me amas, enitére ut scida ne qua depereat; 

ow, if you love me, see to it that not a single sheet is injured. Cic. Att. 1, 20.4 [Here 
the conditional clause has the force of an adjuring particle ‘by your love’, per amorem 
tuum /).— Hence interrogative clauses, in which the predication 1s represented as uncer- 
tain, frequently assume a conditional form. See p. 397, OBs. 10.— If the realty of the 
predicate is made dependent on a condition which cannot be made real. the conditional 
clause cannot be exprersed in any other form but in that of a condition, containing no 
relation except that to the predication. Such conditional periods are called ‘ hypotheri- 
cal’, as: Alexandro si vila data longior eaxef, Oceanum transvolasset; Jf a longer life 
had been given to Alerander, he would have crossed the Ocean. Auct. Her. 4, 22, 31 [The 
Clause ‘s2? vita...esset’? cannot be replaced in the form of any other clause, even if as- 
sumed as real, in which instance éé aust be allogether omitted. This is the practical cri- 
terion of hypotheticai clauses]. 


C. THE COMPARATIVE FORM as gnch does not denote any of the adverbial relations of 
the principal sentence. It is a peculiar kind of codrdination for which languave has 
established a specific grammatical form; but it may, like the CONDITIONAL form (into 
which it passes over by means of the conjnnction nisi, which is both conditional and 
comparative), imply the different adverbial relations of the principal sentence The 
nature of this adveroial relation is always evident from the syundetic antecedent of the com- 
parative conjunction (Ops. 15), which frequently is blended with it into one single 
word, The comparative conjunctions (aside from the adjective forms qguan/us, qualis 
etc.) are: guam, ut, and the codrdinating conjunctions atgue and ac (sometimes ¢f). 
These refer (a) to the relation of INTENSITY (with the antecedents fam and plus, which is 
often implied in the form of the comparative of-descriptive adjectives, ‘am being 
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blended with the comparative conjunction in the form famquam ; (») to the relation of 
MANNER (with the antecedents sic and t/a, being blended with the comparative conjunc- 
tion in the form sicut or sicuti  (c) to the relation of TIME, in which relation the com- 
parative conjunctions are generally blended with the antecedents ( postguam. antequam, 
priusquam, simuluc, simulatque, the comparative conjunction wtf being used without any 
antecedent, with the force of *@s soon as’). If the comparative form is used for any other 
adverbial relation, the relation must be generally expressed by combining the required 
adverbial clause in its own form with the comparative conjunction, as in the relation of 
CAUSE: Mercatoribus est aditus magis eo ut que bello ceperint quibus vendant habeant, 

vam quo ullam rem ad ge importdri desiderent; They allow access to merchonts more 
in order to have persons to whom to-sell their booty than because they like any- 
thing to be imported to their country. Cs. B. G. 4, 2.— Soin reference to the relation 
of pLace : Non longius hostes aberant guim gvo telum adjici posset ; The enemy was 
no farther than to reach the place by mis-iles (literally : ‘than to which place a inissile 
could be thrown". Cs. B. G. 2, 21. Even the relations of infensity and manner are fre- 
quently separately expressed, although these relations are sufficiently expressed by the 
antecedents, a3; Si plus edidisset quam quantum natum esset; If he had assessed more 
(corn) han had been raised. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 29. Here the relation of intensity is ¢wice 
expressed, by plus...quam, and by quantum, which might have been omitted, asin the 
ene iately tollowing : Quid si sinus dedisset aritor guam poposcisset Apro- 
nius? Ib, 

The comparative form is not merely applied to adverbial relations, but, like the con- 
ditional form, is a general grammatical form which mzy refer to any kind of relations, 
and to all kinds of clauses and phrases, Thus the comparison of ‘ qualities’ or ‘nume- 
bers’ assumes a relative form, as: Tu, Jupiter, qui ¢isd-m quibus hec urbs auspiciis a 
Romulo es constititus ; Thou, O Jupiter, who hast (7. é¢. whose worship has) been insti- 
tuted by Romulus under the same auspices (i. e. of the same kind or quality) as this city 
(i. e. Was instituted), Cic. Cat. 1, 13, 33.-- Totidem quot capita originis erant coloniis 
missis: So many colonies having been sent, as there were mother-cities. Liv. 5, 33.— 
Thus the comparison by guam is applied to subject-clanses, and object-clauses of any 
form: Mori maluit guam de his rebus Sullam docé:i ; He would die rather than have Sulla 
informed of these things (literally: than * that Sulla should be informed *). Cic. Rosc. A, 
9, 26.— Plus interfuit reipublice, castellum capi Ligurum quam bene defendi causam M, 
Curii ; 1t was more in the interest of the republic that a castle of the Ligurians shonld 
be captured than that the trial of M’. Curius should be well conducted. Cic. Br. 66, 
2: 


« 


Ifence the adverbial clauses are treated in five sections: 1) LocAL CLAUSES; 2) TEM- 
PORAL; 3) MODAL; 4) CONDITIONAL; 5) COMPARATIVE Clauses. 


Oss. 13. ATTRIBUTE-CLAUSES are thoze whose governing word isa Noun. They are 
analogous to all kinds of an ordinary attribute. and may be conccived as attributive adjec- 
tives, 2s attributive genitives, as prepositional attributes, or ag appositions. Attribute- 
clauses assume 1) the form of a RELATIVE CLAUSE, if the governing noun is at the same 
time the vrammatical antecedent of one of its members, as: Ea pars Oceani qu@ est ad 
Hispaniam, Cws. B.G. 1,1. Here the attribute clause is relative, because the noun pars, 
a member of the principal sentence. is the antecedent of its subject. The clause is an- 
alogous to an attributive adjective (the Zdispanic part of the Ocean). In‘ Condriisi, qui 
sunt Trevirdrnm clientes’, the clause has the force of an apposition (the Condrusi, the 
clients of the Trevirijans). 

2) If the governing noun of the clause is nof the grammatical antecedent of one of its 
members, the clause either takes the same form as completing clanses (Ons. 1-7), or as 
adverbial clauses (OBs. 12). The former is the case if the governing noun implies an 
action such as would require to be completed by a subject-clause, or an object-clause if 
it had the form of a verd, as Crebri_ ad Cresarem rumdres afferebantur omnis Belgas con- 
juradre. B. G. 2,1. Ruméres, implying a verb of sayine, takes its attribute clause ( = 
de conjuratione) in the form of an fuflnitive clause, becanse the same clause would be 
required if an equivalent verb were used in its place (nuntiabdtur, omnis Belgas conju- 
rare).— Capiunt necessaritum consi/ium ul suscipiant ipsi negotium ( = negotium ab ipsis 
suxcipiendi). Cic. Verr. 2, 1.54. Here consilium takesan Ut-clause as attribute, becanse 
a verb expressing the idea of a ‘plan? (as staéucre) would take the same clause in the form 
of an object-clause.— Judicavit Tubero vacatidénem angures Guominus judiciis operem 
darent( = vacatidnem ad judiciis) non habére ; Tubero declared that the augurs had no 
éminunity from serving ax judges. Cic. Brut.31, 1%. Becanse verbs of exempting take a 
completing object-clause with qvominus (see p. 602, 5), the noun vacafio, in the meauing 
‘eremplion’. takes an attribute-clause in the same form. For examples of attribute- 
clauses in the form of an interrogative clause, see p. 391, OBs, 4, 


3) Clauses introduced by ADVERBIAL conjunctions may be made the attributes of those 
nouns (or of their equivalente) which represent the different adverbial relations, as tem- 


vam 
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pus, modus, causa, consilium (purpose). In this instance the clause almost always has a 
determinative form-adjective as syndetic antecedent, which, being attached as attribute 
to the governing noun shows the attributive nature of the Clause ; as: Accépit agrum 
ltemporibus eis quum jacérent pretia predidrum ; He obtained the field in Chose tumes when 
the prices of real estate were down (at the time of low prices). Cic. Rosc. C. 12.— Sect- 
tum est ilud tempus guum me ad Pompéjum proficieci officium meum coégit; Then fol- 
lowed the time when my duty compelled me to repair to Pompey ( = tempus profectid- 
nis officidsee). Cic. Fam. 11, 27.— Voluptatis partls hoc mvdo describunt ué* malevolen- 
tia sit voluptas ex malo alterfus; benevolentia etc.; ‘They divide pleasure in this way 
(thus) that malice is (defined as) pleasure derived from another person’s misfortune ; be- 
nevolence etc, (= modus definiendi voluptatem etc.). Cic. Tusc. 4, 9, 20.— Erant ejusmodi 
( = ejus modi) situs oppiddrum, wf neque pedibus aditum habérent, neque navibus ; 
The sites of the town were of that kind (such) as to have neither an access by land nor 
by water. Cres. B. G. 3.12 ( = hoc modo sita erant ut etc.).— Mansit in pacto usque ad 
eum finem dum jucices rejecti sunt; He ahided by the agreement up lo the time-point 
that (literally ‘ till’) the judges were rejected. Cic. Verr. 1, 6,16. The ciause dum...sunt 
ig an attribute of finis (end-point of time), the conjunction dum (till) being used to ex- 
press the adverbial relation designated by ‘finis’. The words * usque ad eum finem’ 
might have been omitted, or be replaced by ‘usque eo’. In vither instance the clause 
would be adverbial ; but being made dependent on the governing noun fnem, the expo- 
ment of its adverbial relation, it has assumed the grammatical form of an attribute- 
clanse. 


The noun locus, as exponent of the relation of ‘ place’, and all nouns represented as 
localities, frequently take attributive clauses in the form of adverbial relative clauses 
(introduced by one of the locative adverbs). See § 616. 


Oss. 14. Any sentence expressing the idea of a Fact may be treated in every reepect 
like an ordinary substantive, and be placed in every grammatical relation and form of 
which a substantive is suxceptible. These sentences, which are called FACT-CLAUSES, 
are venerully introduced by guod (but sometimes by ué, see p. 605), taking the syndetic 
antecedent (OBs, 15) id (sometimes hoc. illud, ea res, illa res, tla causa). ‘To these ante- 
cedents of the fact-clauee all the different kinds of inflection are applied which a sub- 
stantive would take if used in place of the fact-clauxe. Hence fact-clausecs may stand 
in the relation 1) of a suBJECT (in which instance the predicates are not confined to the 
regular impersonal verbs, Ops. 4, but may consist of avy verb) ; 2) of @ TRANSITIVE, 
INTRANSITIVE, OF PREPOSITIONAL OBJECT ; 3) Of 8 SUBSTANTIVE-ATTRIBUTE. The syndet- 
ic antecedent (id, hoc, idlud) may be lett out when the clause is in the relation of a sub- 
ject, a transitive object. or of an attribute. Fact-clanses are mostly rendered by ‘the 
fact that’, or by a simple That-clause. 


1. SuBJECT FACT-CLAUSES: Curam aevébal quod adversus LatYnos bellandum erat ; The 
Jact that a war must be waged against the Latins, made their anxiety intense. Liv. 8, 6. 
— Suspectum Alexandrum /ecit guod Pelusii validum presidium relictum erat; 7'he fact 
(if) made Alexander suspected (Aaé a strong garrison had been left at Pelusium. Liv. 45, 
11.— Quod tota Sicilin, gvod omnes Sicuh...Romie sunt, nihilne id valébat ? Is it of no 
importance. that the whole of Sicily, éha¢ all the Sicilians...are at Rome? Cic. Verr. 
1, 7.— Non ea res me deterruit guod tu ad me nullas litteras miseras ; 7'he fact that you 
had sent no letter to me did not deter me. Cic. Fam. 6, 22, 1.— Datum hoc nostro generi 
est ut luendis periculis publicis piacula simus ; J¢ is the fate of (literally : it is given to) 
our race to be (that we are) the sin-offerings fur expiating public dangers. Liv. 10, 28. 


2. FaCT-CLAUSES AS TRANSITIVE OBJECTS: Miseriwe nostre (ribuas guod a Vibdne dis- 
cessimus 3 Atiribute to our unhappy condition the fact that we left Vibo (or ‘ our leav- 
ing Vibo’). Cic. Att. 3, 4.— Nisi hoc indignum putas quod vestitum sedére in judicio 
vides quem tn ec patrimonio expulisti; Unless you think é/an indignity that the man whom 
you have driven from his property, is sitting (till) with clothes in the Court. Cic. Roxc. 
A. 50 [Here the clause *qguod...vides’ is the transitive object of putas, and at the same 
time the logical subject of the factitive predicate ‘indignum’, according to p. 102, C]. 
dila nimis antiqua pretereo quod C, Serviliuns Ahila Sp. Melinm manu sua occidit ; Z 
omit the too ancient fact that C. Servilius Ahala killed Sp. Meelius with his own hand. 
Cic. Cat. 1,1, 3 [Here the adjective anfiqua is an ATTRIBUTE to the fact-clauge, as if the 


* The grammarians generally consider Ut-clanses of this kimd as governed by ‘ hoc’ ; 
bnt the demonstrative adjective governs the U¢-clause as little as it governa the Quum- 
clause and the Dum-clause in the other passages quoted. The clauses evidently depend 
as attributes on the nouns which are the exponents of those adverbial relations that 
are expressed by this same kind of clauses. With the form ‘hoe modo’, the Ut-clause 
is an attribute-clause ; but if its equivalent é/a is used in its stead, the clause is an ad- 
verbial modal clause. in the same way as fortét in ‘forlti modo pugndre’ is an attribute, 
but in the form ‘ /forliler pugndre’ becomes an adverb. 
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latter were an ordinary substantive ; the syndetic antecedent il/a, with which antlqua 
agrees, having assumed the form of a neuter plural].— Si tibi fortina non dedit ut patre 
certo nascerére, at natira certe dedit ué humanitatis non parum habéres ; If fate did not 
grant you (the chance) fo be born of a legitimate father, nature at least has granted you 
(the gift) of sufficient education. Cic. Rose. A. 16, 46. 


8. FACT-CLAUSES A8 ABLATIVE OBJECTS: Cum magno assensn andytus est, non magix eo 
quod multitudinem noxa levabat, quam quod culpam in auctOres verterat; He was heard 
with great favor, as much (no more) from the fact (cause) thaé he relieved the people trom 
a grievance, as (from the fact) thaé he had brought home the fanlt to its authors. Liv. 45, 
10. [From this form of the Fact-clauge (e0 quoi), the origin of the causal Quod-clauses 
must be derived, which is made evident by the above-mentioned passage. ]—Hoc ¢0 (=ad 
id)spectabat uf Pythiam a Philippo corruptam diceret: This referred fo the fact that 
Pythia, according to his opinion, was bribed by Philip. Cic. Div. 2, 57, 118. 


4. FACT-CLAUSES AS PREPOSITIONAL OBJECTS: Hoc ex eo intelligi potest quod vos de 
e& re judicdre non debétis ; This may be understood from the fact that you should not 
take cognizance in this matter. Cic. Cec, 35, 102.— Videt vibi de eo guod consenserit cau- 
sam esse dicendam; He gecs that he will be placed under trial for the fact that he con- 
spired (for conspiring, which could not be expressed by ‘ de consentiendo’, because the 
gerundial would not refer to a pust fact).— AviItus pro eo quod se sudrum municipum 
commodis narum esse arbitrabatur, voluntati Larinatium decsse noluit: Avftus, in ac- 
cordance with the fact that he thought himself to be born for the interests of his towne- 
men, did not wish to oppose the wishes of the Larinatians. Cie. Clu. 15, 43.— Gratiam 
qui refert habet, et qui habet, in eo ipso quod habet, refert; Who returns thanke feels 
thankful (has thanks), and who feels thankful returns thanks in the very fact that he feels 
thankful. Cic. Planc. 28, 68*. 


5. ATTRIBUTIVE Fact-cLAusEs : Etiam hance molestiam asstiimo quod mihi non solum 
pro Plancio dicendum est, sed etiam pro me; I assume also the burden of being obliged 
to speak not only for Plancius, but for myself. Cic. Planc. 1,3 [In attributive fact-clauses, 
the antecedent agrees in gender, number, and case with the governing noun of the fact- 
clause, which, as an attribute, generally means ‘consisting in the fact that’].— Num 
etiam recentinm injuridrum quod iter per provinciam per vim temptassent, memoriam 
deponere posse? Could he also forget. their recent wrongs (consisting in the fact) chat 
they had violently attempted the march throngh the province ¥ Cws, B. G. 1, 14. 


Oss. 15. SYNDETIC ANTECEDENTS Of a clause are those form-adjectives or form-adverbs 
of the definite form, which mark the grammatical function of the clause as member of a 
phrase of the principal sentence. These demonstrative form-words represent, as it were, 
their clauses in the principal sentence, and always have the same grammatical relation 
(as subject, object, attribute) to the members of the principal sentence, as the clause of 
which they are the antecedents. Hence the relation of the clause may be always deter- 
mined by that of the syndetic antecedent. Since the syndetic antecedents are identical 
with their clause, they have not to them the relation of a governing word to its depend- 
ent word in a phrase, and must be distinguished from the grammatical antecedent of a 
relative clause, which generally is at the same time its governing noun, Thus in 
*e0 die quo aderas’, the noun * die’ is the GRAMMATICAL antecedent, and the governing 
noun of the attributive clause ‘quo aderas’? but eo is ite syndetic antecedent, which by 
its form as attribute of dies represents the clause ag attributive**, 


1. SuBsect and completing OBsJECT-cLAUSES take the neuter absolute demonstratives 
(td, hoe, tdlud) as ryndetic antecedents: Non id spectandum est quid dicat; we must 
not regard what he says. Cic. Off. 3, 33 (an interrogative subject-clause, different from the 
relative ‘id...quod dicit’).—Hoc tibi numquam crimind-um fore putasti, celeberrimo loco 
tiht edificdri narem ? Did you never think (that) it would be made a charge against you 
that ata most frequented place a ship was built for you 2 Cic. Verr. 2,5, 18.— An hoc 
dubitabit quisquam quin is venilem in Sicilia jurisdictiGnem habnerit qui etc. ? Will any- 
one doubt (hat he had avenal jurisdiction in Sicily who ete.? Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 48.-- In 
place of the neuter absolute a noun of general import (ves, ratio etc.) may be used, in 
which instance the demonstrative agrees with it in gender, case, and number, as: Non 
ea res me deterruit quod (inst. of ‘Non id me deterrnit quod’). Cic. Fam. 6, 22, 1. Some- 
times the absolute neuter demonstratives are used in the plural; His subsidiis ea sum 


* The oblique Quod-clauges (p. 388. Ons. 1, 5) must be considered as orjginal Fact- 
clauses, which is evident from the following passage : Sunt qui in eo quoque andaciam 
ejus reprehendant quod, quantum commodum fuerit frumenti, detraxerit. Cic. Verr. 2, 


"** The syndctic antecedents of relative clanses are generally called ‘correlatives’, but 
their nature is in no peepect different from that of the other syndetic antecedents, and 
there ig no reason why they should be designated by a separate name. 
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asseciitus ui ex alienissimis sociis amicissimos...redderem ; By these resources I suc- 
ceeded in making our most reluctant allies our most attached fricnds (literally: I ob- 
tained these things that I made etc.). Cic. Fam. 15, 4, 14.— Not rarely both subject and 
object-clauses take the adverbial antecedents sic and ita with the force of hoc and idud, 
which is a grammatical anomaly, but sanctioned by usage, as: Sic a majoribus suis ac- 
ceperant, tanta populi Romani in. Sicilos esse beneficia ut ete.; They had received (his tra- 
dition from their ancestors that he benefi/s which the Roman people had conferred on the 
Sicilians were so great that etc. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 3.— Sie ego existimo, in sumo imprera- 
tore quatuor rex esse oportére ; Thold (hata great captain must have four qualities. Cic. Leg. 
M. 10, 28. So with interrogative clanses: A vobis ida arbitror spectari oportére, guanté 
hee ecdrnm judicio, qui studidsi sunt harum rerum, @stimentur ; I believe that you must 
take that price into consideration at which these things are valued by experts. Cic. Verr. 
2, 4, 7 (literally ‘at what price these things are valued by those, who apply themselves 
to those thing~).— Generally, the subject-clauses and the completing object-clauses are 
used without any syndetic antecedents. 


2. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES OF PLACE take the demonetrative (definite) forms of the four 
cases of locative forni-adverbs as esyndetic antecedents (ili, inde, ¢o, ed etc.). See p. 216, 
No. 2, and p. 575. 


3. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES OF TIME if introduced by guum take the antecedent tum, as: 
Tum quum bello socidrum tota Italia ardérct, C. Norbanus in summo otio fuit; When 
(literally Zhen when) all Italy was in flames during the social war, Norbanus lived in the 
deepest peace. Cic. Verr. 2. 2,5. The combination fum...quum sometimes involves a 
comparative relation ( = eddem tempore quo) a8: Quibus in provinciis omnia fana depo- 
pulatus eat tum quum in Cn. Dolabellam scelus suum renovavit questorinm ; In these 
provinces he derpoiled all temples at the same time when he repeated against Dolabella 
that crime which he had committed as questor. Cic. Verr. 1, 4,12. If guum refers to the 
time of the epeaker, it takes the antecedent nvnc in place of tum (nunec...quum = now 
that). as : Nunc vero guum sit unus Cn. Pompéjus qui etiam antiquitilis memoriam vir- 
tite superarit, que res est etc.; But now that there is only the one PDRSy who has 
surpassed by his great qualities even the deeds of antiquity etc. Cic. Leg. M. 10. 27.— 
Dum and quoad (in the meaning /ill) take the antecedent wsguve or usgue eo, as: Usgue eo 
se tenuit guoad a Pompéjo ad eum leca&ti venérunt; He held himeelr (up to the time) 4 
ambassadors came to him from Pompey. Cic. Dej. 4,11. Dumin the meaning ‘as long 
as’ takes the antecedent /amdiu, and sometimes usqve, as: Ne tamdiu quidem domi- 
nus erit dvm de patris morte queeratur ? Can he not be the owner (of his house) even so long 
as the investigation on his father’s death is lasting 2 Cic. Roec. A. 2, 78.— Usgue dum 
per me licuerit; As long as I shall allow. Cic. Verr. 2, 1.5.— Those temporal conjunc- 
tions which are properly comparative, take their antecedents according to the rules of 
comparative clauses, as famdin...quamadiu (see ‘ comparative clauses’). According to 
these rules postquam. antequam, priusquam, simulaique etc. should not take any antece- 
dents because in ‘postguam’ post itself is the antecedent of gvam ( = later than). But 
this original meaning of postguam was not felt, and hence poxtqguam not rarely tukes the 
antecedent (um, which strictly is an ungrammartical and illogical conibination. Postguam, 
however, always precedes this antecedent in the form of a protasis, so that fim, when- 
ever it ix used, introduces the apodosis, as : Postqguam non resisti videt, ct haud dubiam 
lasritudinem esse, tum collectis oninibus subsidiis legidnes concitavit ; Aster (when) he 
eaw that no resistance was made, ard that their state of indolence was unquestionable, 
(then) he roused the lecions after collecting all the auxiliary troops. Liv. 10, 29, Coim- 
pare : Liv. 25. 10; 26.53 1, 54; 22, 48; 28,48. The other temporal conjunctions of the 
comparative: form take no other antecedents but those contained in themselves. 


4. For the antecedent of MODAL CLAUSES fee p. 435. OBs. 2.— If modal clauses of man- 
ner or intensity are in the relation of an ATTRIBUTE, their antecedents, ax those of ad 
the attributive clanses, take the forin of an adjective (the demonstratives ts, hic, idle. falis, 
being used in clag-es of manner, and the quantitative fan/us in clauses of intensity) ¢ 
as: /ila definitio judicidrum eqnGrum retinedtur wf et rine invidid culpa plectatur, et 
sine culp& invidia ponadtur ; Let thaé character of equity-trials be retained, (haf guilt be 
punished without hate. and hate be stopped without guilt. Cie. Clu. 2, 5.— Zfoc jure sunt 
socii, v/ eis ne deplordre quidem de suis incommodis liceat. Cic. Verr. 2, 2. 27.— Talem 
acceperant injuriam quam (i.e. vf eam; qualem would make the clause comparative) 
nulli lege satis diene persequi possent. Cic. Verr, 2,1, 32. Instead of falis frequently 
the form of a qualitative genitive with modus and the demonstrative é3 (ejusmodi) is used, 
where ejus is the syndetic antecedent of the clause and ‘modi’ its governing noun ¢ 
Statuieti exemplum ejusmodi quod ( = ut id) acerbum omnibus atque intolerandum 
viderétur, Cic. err. 2,2, 45. This form of the qualitative genitive ie frequently used 

redicatively, like ordinary predicate-genitiver, where the Ut-clause logically has the 

orce of a predicate-genitive, but grammatically is the attribute of ‘modi’, ¢jus being its 
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syndetic antecedent : Hjusmodi respublica debet esse ut inimfcue neque deerse nocenti 
vo neqne obesse innocenti. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 69. Frequently the demonstratives is, 
ic, and é/e are used with the force of the predicate-genitive ejusmodi, agreeing with 
the subject, so that modal Ut-clauses are connected with them. The grammatical reia- 
tion of such clauses is the same as if the governing predicate-genitive were expressed: 
Campi Leontini species hee erat. ut quum obsitum vidisses, annOne caritatem non vere- 
rére ; The quality of the Leontian land was such that, when seen planted, no fear of high 
corn-prices was entertained. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 18.— Hac (= ejus modi) conditio fuit arato- 
rum, wf secum preeclare agi arbitrarentur, si vacuos agros Apronio tradere licéret: The 
condition of the farmers was such that they thonght themselves excellently treated if the 
could convey the unreserved property of their lands to Apronius. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, of 
For the antecedents of cangal clauges (propterea, eo, ideo, iccirco) see p. 435. Concessive 
clauses take the antecedent /amen, but only if they form the protasis. See p. 692, 

5. Conditional clauses referring to cause, take no antecedents, id at or ltamen, if 
they form the protasis (ree * Conditional clauses’). But, if merely qualifying the predi- 
cation, they sometimes take the antecedent ida, and if referring to time, the antecedent 
tum, as: Hoc vehementer te rogo, sed ita si, quod ego gessi, non contemnendum vide- 
bitur; This I ask earnestly of you, but on the condition that (if, = provided that) you do 
not consider my acts as indifferent. Cic. Fam. 14, 4, 14.— Id ego # fallo, tum te queso, 
Amphitrudni ut semper irdtus sies; Jf I deceive, then I pray thee to be always angry 
with Amphitruo, Plaut. Amph. 3, 2, 52.— Hec sé ages et eenties, dum eris magnus con- 
sul. Cic. Fam. 10, 6.— Sia, quum potuero, non venero, tum erit inimIcus. Ib. Att. 9, 2a, 
2.— Tum ad te scribam plura si erit bellum. Ib. 7, 17, 4.— Zum nequicqaam Capitolium 
servaverim st civem meum in servititem duci videam. Liv. 6,14. Comp. Cic. Att. %, 
18,3. Div. 1,44. Rosc. Am. %; ib. 49.— If conditional clauses are at the same time 
comparative, and refer to maner, the forms tta—tamquam, sic—quasi, sometimes occur : 
4Edificiis omnibus sic peperct, baie ad ea defendenda cum exercitu, non oppugnanda 
venisset; He spared all public buildings in @ manner as if he had come with an army 
to defend, and not to attack them. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 54 

For the antecedents of RELATIVE and COMPARATIVE Clauses gee § 611, 2. 4, and p. 744. 

§ The syndetic antecedents of PREDICATE-CLAUSES are those general verbs (esse, fa- 
cere, dicere etc.) which form the grammatical predicate of the principal sentence (OBs. 
9. 10. 11). They both denote the grammatical function of the clause as that of the pre- 
dicate, and indicate the pia kind of the action designated by the clause, by antici- 
paring the genera] verbal idea of the clause, in the same way as the adjective and adver- 

ial antecedents indicate the general idea of the adverbial relation of their clauses. 
Hence the term form-verbs may be applied to these verbs in the same manuver as the 
other antecedents are termed form-adjectives, and form-adverbs. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF THE RELATIVES, AND RELATIVE 
CLAUSES. 


§ G11, RELATIVE CLAUSES are those which are introduced by a rela- 
tive adjective or adverb (§ 612), the former belonging to the ATTRIBUTIVE 
(72. 3, Ons. 18), and the latter to the adverbial clauses (Rf. 3, Oss. 12)*. 


* Relative clauses have a double nature, because every relative adjective or adverb in- 
volvex two elements: 1) that of aCONNKCTIVE, namely the relative (originally * interroga- 
tive’) root cuz ; and 2) that of a form-adjective, or form-adverb. In determining the gram- 
matical relation of relative clauses, the ‘connective’ element, must be disregarded. and 
the question whether relative clauses are to be classed as attributive or as adverbial clauses 
must be decided by the adjective or adverbial element, and not by the connective element 
of the relative word. Hence clanses introduced by relative adjectives (as far as they belong 
to the regular relative clauses ; see OBs. 2) must be classed as attributive clauses, since 
they, grammatically, are directly dependent on a noun expressed or understood, which 
appears as a grammatical antecedent. Thizsis even then the case if the connective element 
of the relative performs the function of an adverbial conjunction (OBs. 2). On the other 
hand, relative clauses introduced by adverbs (except in the case mentioned Oss. 1), must 
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Every ATTRIBUTIVE relative clause is dependent on a SUBSTANTIVE (noun, 
or pronoun) of the principal] sentence as its grammatical antecedent, by 
which it is governed like an ordinary attribute. The ADVERBIAL relative 
clauses are dependent on the PREDICATE or on a non-finite verb of the 
principal sentence, chiefly denoting the adverbial relation of PLACE, and 


exceptionally the relations of TIME, and MANNER (§ 616). 


Oss. 1. If relative clauses, introduced by relative adverbs, are dependent on a NOUN, 
the introducing adverb always has the force of a relative adjective after a preposition. 
Such relative clauses, being governed by a noun, are considered as attributive, and not 
az adverbial, the rame az attributive clauees introduced by temporal or modal conjunc- 
tions (Rem. 3, OBs. 13), as: Romulum Remumque cupido cepit in eis locis ubi ( = in 
quibus) expositi erant, urbis condende. Liv. 1,6. See ‘ Local clauses’. 


Oss. 2. Clauses introduced by a relative adjective which has the force of an advervial 
conjunction combined with a demonstrative adjective (as qui = ut is), are grammatically 
attributive clauses, although they are logically adverbial, as: Verres Messdnam sibi ur- 
bem. delegerat guam ( = uteam) habéret adjutricem scelernm; Verres had chosen the city 
of Messana for the purpose of having tf as assistant in his crimes. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 62. 
The Latin conception of the relative adjectives and adverbs was different. from ours, in 
aa much as they felt, more distinctly than we do, the two elements contained in the rela- 
tive (namely the connective, represented by the root gu, and the determinative, es 
sented by is), as two different relations, From this fact several apparent anomalies 
must be explained : 1) the ability of the language to assign to the connective element 
the force of different conjunctions ; 2)in that construction which is called ‘involution 
of the relative’, in which the connective and the determinative element refer to differ- 
ent cluuses (-ee R. 13); 3) in the capacity of the language touse relatives in certain in- 
stances without substantive antecedents (#. 8), and even without any antecedents 


for the following reasons be classed as adverbial clauses. Relative clauses introduced by ad- 
verbs express the adverbial idea of place (§ 546 foll.) (exceptionally also that of time and 
manner), which is attached to a verb (generally the predicate) of the principal sentence. 
This makes the claure an adverbial object of that verb, in the same manner as an 
ordinury adverb of place, time, etc., according to the definition of adverbs given p. 
215, 2.1. Since the grammatical class of the clause is determined by its relation to its 
governing word in the principal sentence, it follows that clauses introduced by relative 
adverbs must be considered as adverbial (object-)clauses (272. 2). It is true that in their 
syndetic antecedents (ihi—ubi) a noun of oer import (denoting ‘ place’) is always in- 
volved as the exponent of the adverbial idea represented by the clause, and hence it 
might scem that such relative clauses should be considered as ‘ at(vibutes* of that noun, 
as: /bi constitit wbi signa aspexit, = ¢0 locoin quo signa ugpexit. But such nouns, as 
the exponents of the adverbial idea, and conceived as Deing n on adverbial case (accor- 
ding to the explanation p. 215, #. 1) are involved in every ordinary adverb. If we con- 
sider this kind of clauses as altributes of the noun representing its adverbial idea, then 
every ordinary adverb must be likewise considered as an attribute of thisnoun. This 
would neither be in accordance with the pineee ents followed in this grammar, nor in 
accordance with the different logical and grammatical character of attributive and ad- 
verbial adjnncts.— From these arguments it will appear that the relative adverbs perform 
the same vrammatical function in regard to the relation of the clause, as the adverbial 
conjunctions (quum, ut, dum etc.), and, indeed, some stable kDa have classed every 
relative adverb among the conjunctions. From a merely logical standpoint these gram- 
marians are perfectly right, the distinction between both classes of words being a merely 
formal or grammatical one (gvum having the force of eo lempore quo, and ué of eo modo 
quo). But there is this grammatical difference between both classes of connectives, that 
the relative adverbs are always members of their own clause, being the adverbial objects 
of the governing verb in the clause (while the whole clause is the adverbial object. of a 
verb in the principal sentence). This is not the care with the adverbial conjunctions 
quum, dum etc., ‘ which are merely connectives, containing no recoyvnizable determina- 
tive element, nor forming an object in the clause which they introduce. O7iginally they 
may have been relative (or rather interrogative) adverbs, and some of them (as wd, 
guando, ut) are actually used both as adverbs, and as conjunctions. But in the literary 
period of the language, the character of these connectives as adverbs was no longer fell, 
and a distinguishing line was drawn between them in the conception of those that used 
the langnage. Hence adverbial conjunctions cannot, ag the relative adverbs, be used as 
interrogative adverbs, unless they have actually preserved the double nature of conjunc- 
tions and adverbs (as quando, uby, ul). 
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/ 


(R. 8, Oss. 7), in which instance the relative sentences lose the natnre of clanges, passing 
over into that of independent sentences.— Adverhial clauses of place are sometimes 
introduced by relative adverbs which have the force of an adverbial modal conjunction 
blended with a locative demonstrative adverb. Such clauses, being always dependent on 
nouns, must be grammatically considered as attributive local clauses (like those mentioned 
in Orns, 1), but logically as adverbial modal clauses, as: Rex Themirtocli Lampsucum 
dondrat unde ( = ut inde) vinnum sumeret; The king had presented Themistocles with 
the city of Lampsacus in order to take his wine from there. Nep. Them. 10.— Unum iter 
erat per Sequanos, angustum et difficile, vix gud singuli curri ducerentur; The one 
road lay through the territory of the Sequani, narrow and impracticable, so that only 
one vehicle could puss ié at a time. Ces. B. G. 1,6 [The locative adverb gud, with ite de- 
terminative element (ed) refers to the antecedent t/er , but its connective element refers 
to the predicate ‘angusium erat’, describing its modality]. 


Oss. 8. Comparative clauses form a subdivision of the relative clanees, and belong, ac- 
cording to the relative by which they are introduced, either to the attributive, or to the 
adverbial relative claueea. Since they have many pecnuiiarities which are not found in 
the ordinary relative clauses, they are treated in a particular chapter, being considered 
teen 20 far as they are subject to the eame general rules pertaining to all relative 
Cc . ! 

Rem. 4. Relative adjectives belong to any of the five classes of form-ad- 
jectives (P. I., § 241; § 369), and relative adverbs to the first four classes. 
They are: 1) ‘DETERMINATIVE class : qui, 2; NUMERAL class: quot ; 
3) QUANTITATIVE Class: guantus, and its diminutive quantulus (always 
implying a SMALL amount); 4) QUALITATIVE class: gualis ; 5) PossEss- 
1VE Class : cujus,a,um. These relatives are either doubled, or compounded 
with cunque, to introduce the ‘ indefinite’ relative clauses (see Oss. 7 foll.), 
corresponding to the English compounds with ‘ ever’, as quzsquis ;_ (who- 
soever), guidquid (whatsoever), guvtguot, quantusquantus, qualisquals 
(postclassical) ; guicunque, quotcunque, quantuscunque, quiuliscunque, (an 
indefinite possessive being not formed from cujus). To the first four of 
these classes correspond relative adverbs, namely 1) in the DETERMINA- 
TIVE class: the locative form-adverbs ubi, unde, quo, and qua (with the 
compeunds guorsum and quatenus, ubicunque, ubiubt and the similarly 
formed compounds of the other locatives), and the compounds guomodo 
and guemadmodum, with the indefinite relatives qguomodocunque and quo- 
quomodo ; 2) for the NUMERAL class quoties and quotiescunque ; 3) for the 
QUANTITATIVE Class the neuter adverbial forms quantum, with the com- 
pound guantopere , 4) for the QUALITATIVE Class the rare gualiter (not oc- 
curring in classical prose). , 

To these belong a8 SYNDETIC ANTECEDENTs (correlatives) the different 
form-adjectives and form-adverbs of the definite form, namely 1) the DE- 
MONSTRATIVES 28, hic, ile, iste, and idem, and the locative adverbs of the defi- 
nite form (p. 216, No. 2); 2) the NUMERALS tot, totidem, and the adverb 
toties ; 8) the QUANTITATIVES tantus, tantusdem with the adverbs tantum, 
tantumdem, and tantopere ; 4) the QUALITATIVES (alzs, and the postclas- 
sical and rare adverb taliter. 

Oxzs. 1. The determinative relative gui corresponds to the English relatives who, which, 
and ¢that. except if gué has the antecedent jdem, when it is rendered ‘as’ (see * Compara- 
tive Clauses’), An omission of the relative, as in English when the relative is in the 
objective case, is not admissible, as: Dum milites gvos imperaverat covvenfrent;: Till 


the soldiers he had ordered would assemble (not * milttes tmperaverat convenirent’*). Crea. 
B. G. 1, 7.— For the rendering of the relative * what’ see RB. 6, OBS. 2 


Oss. 2. The dual form wer is relatively used only with the force of utercunque Qchich 
or whosoever of the two), as: Horum uéro uti nolumus, altero est utendum ; whichsoever 
of these two we refuse to use, we must use the other. Cic. Sest. 42.—U¢trum eGrum acci- 

isset, veram oraculum fuisset; IWhichsoerer of the two alternatives would have hap- 
pened, it would have been a true oracle. Cic. Div. 2, 56. . 
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Oss. 3. The relatives of the numeral, quantitative, and qualitative classes (and some- 
times the determinative gui), chiefly belong to comparative clauses, being always ex- 
pressed by the English comparative conjunction ‘as’. But sometimes, if the noun de- 
noting the general idea of their class (number, quantity, quality) is understood as their 

overning noun, they are used with the foree of an English ordinary relative, as : 

avibus circiter LXXX onerariis contractis, guot (= quem numerum) satis esse ad 
duax transportandas legidnes existimabat ; Having collected about cighty transport ships, 
which (number) he considered sufficient for conveying two legions. Cwes, B. G. 4, 22. 


Oss. 4, Asin place of the qualitative fa/is the qualitative genitives ejus modi are fre- 
quently used (2. 3, Ons. 15. No. 4), so their relative form cujusmodi occurs ar equivalent 
of qualis, always including its syndetic antecedent ejusmodi, and rendered by ‘such ag’: 
Artificium cujusmodi de ipso jure civyli hesterno die Craassus componi posse dicébat ; An 
artifice euch aa ( = tale artificium quale, or ejusmodi arlificium cujusmodi) Crassus yes- 
terday said might be devised even in regard to the civil law. Cic. Or. 2, 19, 83. Similarly 
in place of the postclassical qualitative adverb guaiiter, the determinative compounds 
with modus (gquomodo, quemadmodum) are used. 


Oss. 5. The relative adjective of the possessive class, cvjus, a, um (rendered by the 
possessive case whose) is sometimes used in anteclassical language, and in old legal for- 
mulas, with the force of the genitive cujus of the relative gui, us genitive of the possessor 
(§ 466). generally with the syndetic antecedent és, as: Illa consuctiido, in prediis ven- 
dundis, omninm consulum, censGrum, preetGrum, ut in optima conditidne sit ts cuja res, 
cujum periculum; That usage, at the public sale of real-estate, of all consuls, censors, 
and preetors, that he to whom the property, to whom the risk belongs, is in the ‘ best con- 
dition’ (d. e. is favored by the law). Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 54.— Argentum, pro ambdbus, cuje@ 
erant domino dedi; I have given the money for both (female elaves) to the master to 
whom they belonged. Plaut. Rnd. 3, 4, 40. Comp. Plaut. Psend. 4, 4. 5.— It is also ured 
by Plautus in connection with the ablative causd (cuvjd causd, tor whose sake), and in Cic. 
Fragm. Var. (probably in the language of an old legal formula) as ablative of interest 
(cujd interfuit, whose interest it was). 

Oss. 6. In the INFLECcTION of the relative (and interrogative) adjective qui. the forms of 
the second declension are mingled with those of the third. Theoriginal characteristic of 
the second declension appears in the forms qvo (abl. sing.), gudrum (ver. plur.), gioe (acc. 
plur.), and in the anteclaseical forms guajus (net. of cvjus), and quoi (inst. of cwi).—In place 
of the ablative sing. qgvo (rarely for the feminine gud) the form guiis sometimes used 
mostly with the preposition cum (qivicum = cum quo). Archaic forms after the third 
declension are found in the nominative and accusative plural (ques or queis, inet. of qué 
or qvos), and in dat. and abl. plur. (qvis or gueis instead of guibus, sometimes fonnd in 
Sallust).— If the relative gua 1s used as prepositional object, it sometimes precedes the 
pocpost on. as Causa, gvd@ de ante dictum est; The subject ‘of which it has been spoken 
pefure’ (4. é& the subject mentioned before). Cic. Inv. 2, 23, 70.— De eo crimine quo de 
arcnitur; On the crime concerning which the accusation is made (é. e.on the crime 
charged). Cic. Inv. 2, 11, 37.— Ille quem contra veneras; He against whom you had ap- 
peared. -Cic. Mur. 4.-- Leges guaz contra nemo est facere condtus; The laws against 
which nobody dared to act. Cic. Vatin. 7.— Illus periculum gvem propter hec ipsa rtudia 
diligébat ; That man’s danger for the sake of whom he loved these very pureuits. Cic. 
Ceel. 22, 54.— This order of the words is frequent if the relative is used as the attribute 
of a prepositional noun, and the preposition is monosyllabic. as : Qvorum in finis Ro- 
mani exercitum introduxissent; /a whose terrifory the Romans had introduced au army. 
Ces. B. G. 2, 10.— Quo in loco Ambiorix esse dicebatur; Zn which place Ambiorix was 
said to be. Ces. B. G. 6, 30.— (Ei) quorum de pend agebatur ; Those whose punishment 
was in question. Liv. 5, 36.— Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti; On which things you 
have written to me. Cic. Att. 12, 34.—Here belong the codrdinating adverbial expressions 
quad decausd, guam ob causam, guamobrem, quemadmodum.— The preposition cum is 
mostly attached to the relative as a suffix (quocwmn or guicum, inst. of cum quo; qui- 
buscum, instead of cum quibus). Rarely the common order cum quo, and cum quibus 
is met with (as in Liv. 1,58; Nep. Att. 5; Liv. 4, 5). 


Oss. 7%. Those relatives which are either doubled, or compounded with cvngve, are called 
‘INDEFINITE RELATIVES’, and the clanses introduced by them are called ‘INDEFINITE 
RELATIVE CLAUSES’, These clauses are exponents of the idea ‘all’ or ‘every’. as ap- 
plied to circumstances given, or to things or persons mentioned, and represent the prin- 
cipal predicate as helding good if any of the single acts contained in the general idea 
‘all’ or ‘every’ is asgzumed as real or true. Hence these clauses always imply a ‘contin- 
gency’, and perform the same part among the clanses of the relative form, as the condi- 
tional clauses among the clauses introduced by conjunctions. They correspond to Eng- 
lich clauses introduced by the different relative or interrogative compounds with ‘ever’ 
(whosoever, whichsoever, whatever ; how much soever, whenever etc.), a3 ;: (Lacedemon 
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bonis regibus uti non potty) quum esset rex habendus qguicungue genere regio natus 
esset; Luacedsemon could noi have good kings since, whoever was born of royal blood 
was to be made king (to be had as king). Cic. Rep. 1, 33. 50. [The priucipal predicate, 
‘the having as king’ holds good in regard to every person in whom the condition of 
royal blood existed, = if any was born etc.] Quoscunque de te queri audIvi, guacunque 

otui ratiGne placdvi; Whomesoever I heard complain of you, I appeased in whatever way 

could. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 2,2 [The ‘ placdre’ holds good in regard to any person complain- 
ing (if any person complained), and in regard to any method applied for the purpose of 
*‘ pacare*).— Quod, guibuscunque verbis dixeris, facétum tamen est, re continétur; 
What is witty in whatever words you may express it, is a witticism contained in the 
subject itself. Cic. Or. 2, 62 [ = if you choose avy of the different forms of expreseion 
possible ; or ‘ aléhough’ you change your expression in every possible aan A Ego, 
guidquid est in me studii, guidguid auctoritate possum, vel omne tibidefero ; Whatever 
zeal ig in me, whatever I can do by my influence, even all this I place at your dirposi- 
tion. Cic. Leg. M. 24, 69 [ = sive multum possum, sive non mulitun; Whether my fidu- 
ence is small or great, or ‘although my influence may be small *}. 


Oss. 8. The indefinite relative clauses differ in several respects from ordinary relative 
Clauses : 

1) ‘The introdncing relatives have the nature of both relative and indefinite adjectives 
and adverbs. Wherever the form of the relatives is different from that of the interroga- 
tives, they almost always follow in their formation the interrogative, not the relative 
form, the same as the indefinite guiz. Quisquis and quidquid have, like the indefinite 
quis, the form of the INTERROGATIVE quis, not that of the relative qui, lacking the 
Jeminine, and the form quod, although guicungue takes the relative form quodcunque, 
not the interrogative form guidcunque if used absolutely. Thus the composition with 
cunque is applied to the adverbs quando (quandocunque*), and ut (uécunque), which occur 
only as interrogative, not as relative adverbs (and as adverbial conjunctions), as : Acquis 
Volscisque. guandocunque se moverint, ab tergo erimus. Liv. 7, 30. Hence both, the com- 
pounds of cunqgue, and those with doubled forms, occur as pure indefinites without any 
function as connectives, as : Bestiw, ut guidquid ( = ut quidque) objectum ert, non 

userunt amplius; Animals, when @vything is thrown to them, ie not look any further, 

tic. Tusc, 5, 34, 98.— Ita odorabantur omnia et. pen eee ea ut, ubi guidguid esset, 
aliqua ratidue invenfrent ; They scented and rnmmaged all things ina manner that they 
found out in some way where everything was (or: that, where there was anything, lucy 
were sure to find it). Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 13.— Quidquid erit igitur guacunque ( = ulla) ex 
arte, quocungue ( = ullo) de yenere, id orator dicet melius quam ipse ejus rei inventor ; 
Whatever there will be, pertaining to any art, or to any sphere, au orator will express it 
better than even the inventor. Or. 1, 12, 51. 

2) The indefinite relatives have in so far the nature of ordinary relatives, as the inter- 
rogative (or indefinite) element gu is used as a connective with the force of a conjunc- 
tion; but the indefinite relative adjectives ditfer from ordiuary relative adjectives in re- 
yard to the antecedent. The latter always depend on their principal sentence by means 
of their grainmatical antecedent, whichis a member of the principal sentence, while the 
indefinite relative adjectives do not require a grammatical antecedent, being direct! y de- 
pendent on the predtcation which they qualify in the manner of conditional clauses (OBS. 7; 
£. 3. Owes. 12, 4); as: (Frater meue) mihi, guascunque res gerit, tuendus est; I must take 
the part of my brother whalever things he may do (whatsoever his actions may be). Cic. 
Fam. 1, 9,18. Here res, the governing noun of guascunqgue cannot be made the ante- 
cedent of the latter, aud caunot, in any form, be conceived to be a member of the prin- 
cipal sentence. The clause *quascunque res gerit’ performs the same functions as & 
conditional clause ( = at all events, stve hoc. sive aliud quid agit; even if he acts an- 
reasonably). Both, conditional and indefinite relative clauses belong to the clauses ex- 
pressing a ‘contingency’, the former expressing either a definite or indefinite (st quis) 
contingency; and the latter only an indefinite contingency. Hence both kinde of clauses 
may be codrdinated with each other, which, according to p. 475, No. B, is only admissi- 
ble if both clanses belong to the same class, ars : Fateor me orat6rem si modo sim, aut 
etiam quicunque sim, ex Academie spatiis exstitisse ; I acknowledve that I, as an orator, 
if Tam such, or [may even say ‘ whatever orator Iam’, have proceeded from the halls of the 
Academy ; (= that I am owing whatever I am as an orator to what I have learned in the 
Academy), Cic. Or. 3. Here the conditional clause leaves the question ‘ whether he is an 
orator or not’ undecided ; the indefinile relative clause removes this uncertainty, but 
leaves the question ‘about his rank among the orators’ undecided. By removing even 
this uncertainty, the clause must assume an ordinary relative, or a concessive form. 


* The use of gvandocunque. however, ix rare, and generally ‘quocunque tempore’, or 
‘ guoquo tempore’ is used in place of it as: Quocunque tem, mihi potestas prasen- 
tis tui fuerit tu eris moderator consilidrum medrum. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 22.— Quoguo lem- 
ore fuerit. Cic. Att. 9, 2. 
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3) On account of the different grammatical nature of ordinary and indefinite relative 
clauses, the latter do not follow the rules of the former in rezard to the mood of their 
predicate (§ 614). The mood of the indefinite relative clauses is almost always the INDICA- 
Tivie. as in conditional clauses proper (in which the condition is represented as an unde- 
cided fact), unless the subjnnetive is required by the general rules on dependent sub- 
junctives (p. 385 foll.), while in English the potential is generally used. See Ex. Obs. 9. 


Oss. 9. The two forms of the indefinite relatives by cungue and by doubling the sim- 
ple indefinite are thus distinguished ; 

1. Quixguis and guidqvid iu the nominative and accusative are only nsed ABSOLUTELY, 
being either in the masculine or neuter gender, accordgng as the noun of general im- 
port understood isa pereon or thing (§ 354)* 5 but guécungue is used absolutely, disjunctly 
(§ 364. 367), and attributively with its governing noun expressed, as ; Quicunque is est, 
el me profiteor inimIcum; Whoever he is, I profess myself his enemy. Cic. Fam. 10, 31,3. 
—Fiet guodcungue volent qui valébunt, valébunt autem semper arma; Whadever those 
wish who have the power, will be done; but the power will always be with the arms 
(arms will always have the power). Cic, Fam. 9, 17, 8.—Plus attulit huic populo digni- 
tities, guiequis est ille, si modo est aliquis, a etc.; He who etc., whoever he is. if elee 
he is anyone, conferred more dignity on this people etc. Cic. Brut. 73.— Quidquid ei 
commendaveris, eritid mihi gratum ; Whatever you will recommend to him, will be ac- 
ceptable to me, Cic. Fam. 13, 16, 4. ‘Both. quodcunque and guidquid may take partitive 

enilives, meaning either * whatever’ or ‘all’ with the Latin partitive genitive as govern- 
Ing noun, or literally ‘whatever part of’, when the proviso ‘if any’ is often understood, 
as : Te hoc existimfre volo. behead in cum oficit contuleria, id ita me accipere ut in 
me ipsum te putem contulisse; I wish you would rest assured that, whatever service 
(every service, if any) you may do to him, will be eo taken by me that I consider it as 
done to myzelf. Cic. Fam. 10, 1, 4.—Vos hortor ut guodcunque militum contrahcre po- 
teritis. contrahantur; I exhort you to collect whatener soldiers (ail soldiers, if any) you 
can collect. Pompej. ad Cic. (Att. 8. 12, A, 4).—Principibus Galldrum placuerat, non 
omnia concremari tecta, ut guodcunque superesset urbis.id pignus ad flectendos hoatium 
animos habérent ; The chiefs of the soldiers had resolved not tu have all the houses burnt, 
that whatever part of the city would be left, might be a pledge in their hands (literally ; 
‘they might have whatever part etc. as a pledve’)to bear on the resolutions of the 
enemy, Liv. 5, 42. See Ex. 1-8. The ordinary relative quod is likewise used with a par- 
titive genitive in the meaning ‘all’, but without the accessory idea of ‘if any’, and 
withont any uncertainty about the amount, as : Ex ipsa Didna guod habébat auri de- 
tractum esse dico; I assert that from the very statue of Diana ali: the gold it had was 
taken off. Cic. Verr, 2, 1, 20. 

2. Quidguid is never used in any oblique case except the accusative, and never in the 
plural; gvéxquis is never used in the feminine, and never in the genitive or dative sin- 
gular; nor is it used absolutely in the ablative singular (except sometimes in postclas- 
sical language); but it frequently occurs in this case as attribute of nouns denoting 
things (not persons), as: Quis est qui, guoguo modo quis interfectus sit, puniendum pu- 
tet; Who is there that holds the opinion that a punishment shonld be inflicted, in ehat- 
ever manner & person may have been killed. Cic. Mil. 3.—Gabinius illud, gvoqguo con- 
silio fecit, fecit certe suo; With whatever intention Gabinius may have done this, he har 
certainly done it with HIs intention. Cic. Rab. Post. 8. For the use of guocungue modo aud 
quomodocunque see No, 10.—Quisquis is never used in the plural, except in a single 
passave of Livy as an ordinary indefinite : Liberos suos gutlusguibus Rom&nis manci- 
pie dabant; They gave their children into elavery to Med oe Roman that would offer. 

iv. 41, 8**, In all the cases in which quisquis is excluded, guicunque is used ; but there 
are no examples extant of the form quorumcungue.—Sometimes the suffix cunque is sep- 
arated by one or two words from qui (also from qualis and guantus. Ex. 16), as: So- 
crates omnium testimonio, quai se cunque in partem dedisget, omnium fuit facile prin- 
ceps; Socrater unquestionably was the foremost of all, in whatever direction he might 
apply himeelf. Cic. Or. 3, 16, 60.— Quicungue is rarely ueed ax an ordinary indefinite, with- 
out the force of a connective, mostly as adverbial ablative with 7adio and causa, but also in 
other connections (Ex. 12), as : Qu sandri poterunt, guacunque ratiéne sanabo; What 
can be healed, I shalt heal im every way possible (where potezo must be supplied). Cic. 
Cat. 2, 5.—Qui de quacinque causa aspernati nostra auxilia estis : Who despised our help 
Jrom some reason or other ( = nescio quad causd, or ‘de caurhi aliqud, qu@cunque ea erat), 


* In anteclassical language quisquis is sometimes used attributively with homo. 


** In the paseage in Cic. Sest. 45, which is generally used in the lexicons to prove the 
use of quisquis in the nom. plur., the reading quiqué rests on no other authority but an 
old printed edition of Cicero’s works, where it first occurs. The manuscripts give 


qué. 
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Liv. 45, 23.— Si qnid crit, magnum est adjumentum, sin minus, guacunque rafidne con- 
tendaimus ; If there will be anything, it will be a grand help ; if not, we will shift along 
in one way or other, Cic. Att. 12, 29, 2. 

3. Utercunque (but not uferuter) is used as an indefinite relative in the meaning ‘ whichso- 
ever of the two’, as: Nullum bellum civfle fuit, in quo bello non, ufracunque pars vicis- 
set, tamen aliqua forma essect fuldra rei public. Cie, ad Brut. 1, 15, 10.— Copi ita pa- 
rite ad dimicandum esse dicuntur ut, vfercunqgue vicerit, non sit mirum futdirnm. Cic, 
Fam. 6, 4, 1.— In place of the lacking uéerufer frequently the single wfer is used with 
the force of ufercunque, as: Sendtus a se rem ad populum rejécit ; uéri-edrum dedicatio 
jussn popuili data esset, eum prieesse ann&éne jussit; They decreed that fo whomesoever 
of the two the dedication would be given, the same should be prefect of provisions. Liv. 
2,27.— Facile convénit inter Romanos Latinosque, wivius partis T. Manlius dux fu- 
isset, ejus futuram haud dubie fuisse victoriam ; The Romans and Latins perfectly agreed, 
that which so ever of the two parties T. Manlius would have commanded, the victory 
would have unquestionably belonged to it. Liv. 8,10. See Ex. 13. 


4, Both qguotquot and guotcunque (being indcclinable) occur in the meaning ‘how many 
soever’, ‘however many or few’, ‘whatever number of’; but both are extremely rare, 
as: Si leges dum, aut gvofguot erunt, conservari non possint ; If two laws, or how many 
snever there will be, cannot be preserved. Cic. Inv. 2, 49.— Quofeunque occurs only once 
in the language of the law: Quoteyngve sendtus creverit, tot sunto. Cic. Leg. 3,3. In 
place of guofqguot and quoteunque the neuters gvidquid aud guodcunque with partitive 
genitives (even of persons) are generally employed: Quidqguid in castris perdildrum 
fuit ; Whatever number of desperadves was in the camp. Cic. Fam. 10, 23.— Sce No. 1, 
and Ex. 4, 11.— The adjective guotuscungve occurs only in the meaning of an ordinary 
indefinite without any connective force ; it is extremely rare, and only poetical. 


5. Of the quantitatives, the forms qguantusquantus, gquantuscunque (both in the mean- 
ing ‘how much eo ever’, ‘ how great #o ever’), and guantuluscunque (how little 80 ever) 
are in use. guantusquantua being rare. They occur both as attributes, and in the neuter 
singular with partitive genitives, according to the general rules on quantitative adjcc- 
tives (§ 264). The doubling of guantulus belongs to Apulejan Latinity. Dejotari copias, 
quantecunque sunt, nostras esse duco; Dejotarus’s troops, how much go ever there is 
of them (see P. I., E 187 #. 4. 5), [ believe tu be ours. Cic. Fam. 15, 1, 6.— Decius guan- 
tumcunque virium habuit, primo certamine effaidit ; Hor great soever Decius'’s strength 
may have been, he spent it in the beginning of the battle. Liv. 10. 28.— Quantumcun- 

ue huméris est ; How much liquid soever there may be. Col. 12, 25.-- Proctira, guantu- 
acungue est, Precidnam hereditatem ; Take care of the Precius estate, left to me by will, 
how small so ever it may be. Cic. Att. 6, 9, 2.— Quantiquanié (i. e, emitur), bene emitur 
quod necesse est; What is necessary, is bought cheaply (is cheap), at whatever (how #0 
ever great) price it may be bought. Cic. Att. 12, 23, 3.— See Ex. 14-16.— Frequently 
quantumcunque occurs with possum (= guantumcunque facere possum) as a formula of 
modest assertion (as much as I can, to the best of my ability) in place of the simple 
relative gvanfum, to represent the ability of the speaker as an unknown and quertion- 
able ‘ quantity’, as: Debeo, quantumcunque possim, in eo quoque elaborfre; | should 
devote my work, as much (as far) ax I am able, also to this subject. Cic. Fin. 1, 4, 10.— 
The idca ‘however great’ may also be expressed in the form of a concessive clause (sce 
p. 693) with qvamvis magnus (in place of guantuscunque), which always requires the 
predicate in the subjunctive: Exspectatio guamvis sit magna, tamen eam vinces ; Zlow- 
ever great our expectation may be, you will still surpass it. Cic. Rep. 1, 23.— This form 
of the concessive clause must be always used if the quantitative idea ‘ how go ever’ re- 
fers adverbially to the intensity of adjectives. See No. 9. 


6. In the qualitative class, gua/isqualis belongs to late Latinity, but gualiscunque ia 
classical, occurring in the meaning ‘of whatever quality, character, nature, or kind’. It 
is often replaced by taba Primum quidque, gvalecunque erit, continuo scies; You 
ehall know the very first news. of whatever kind (nature) it may be. Cic. Att. 10, 12, 6.— Is 
est Epicuréus non penitus illi discipline, guacunque est, deditus; This Epicurean is 
not. wholly given to that system, of what kind soever it may be (i. e. whatever may be its 
charucter).-— EX. 1% 22.— Instead of qgualixcungue sometimes the qualitative genitive 
cuicuimodé (instead of cujuscujusmodi, which is not found) occurs, as: Cogitandum 
tibi fuit, Rome, cuvicwimodi res essent, an Rhodi malles vivere: You had to consider, 
whether you would rather live at Rome, whatever the condition of affairs might be (lit- 
erally : of whatever kind the affairs might be), or at Rhodes, Cic. Fam. 4, 7, 4.— Cujua- 
cungue modi with the meaning of gvaliscungue is used attributively, while cuicuimodi 
only occurs predicatinely ; as: Cujuscunque enim modi animal constitueris ; For ‘an ani- 
mal of whatever kind’ you may assume ( = whatever kind of an animal you may assume). 
Cic. Fin. 4, 11, 28. 


%. The LocaATIVE ADVERBS formed from the determinative gut (udi, unde, quo, and gua), 
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if used as indefinite relatives. mets occur in composition with cunque (ubicunque etc.), 
but aleo (thongh rarely) in the doublea forms whiubi, quoguo. qudgud. Neither wnde- 
unde, nor undecunque occur in classical prose, instead of which, attributive phrases (ex 
gquocunque loco) are used. The locative adverbs are used in these forms according to the 
rnles of the locative cases (p. 217 foll.). being rendered like the simple relative udverbs 
with the addition ‘ so ever’ s Ubicunque Patricius habitat, ibi carcer privatus est; Where- 
soever a Patrician lives, there is a private jail. Liv. 6. 36.— Udiudi sit animus, certe qui- 
dem in te est: Wheresoever the soul may be, itis certainly in you. Cic. Tusc. 1, 29.— Quo- 
cunque te ratio reipnblice ducet, seqnar; I shall follow you whithersoerer (i. e. to any 
place so ever to which) the interest of the republic will lead you. Cic. Fam. 10, 16, 2.— 
Amoris tui, guoguo me verti, vestigia (i. e. video); I see the footprints of thy love 
whithersoever (in what direction soever) I may turn. Cic. Fam. 7, 24, 1.— Romam se ire 
significibant. gudcunque (not ubicungue) ibant, immensum obtinentes loci; They ex- 
pre-sed by their gestures that they were marching on Rome occupying an immense 
space wherever they marched. Liv. 5, 837.— See Ex. 18.— Sometimes the accusative neu- 
ter guidquid is used as an accusative of place to exprers the indefinite relative adverbial} 
idea ‘how far soever’: Quidquid progrediebantur, magis magieque turbftos hostls cerné- 
bant; How far soever they came on their march, they perceived the enemy more and more in 
disorder (perceived the gradually increasing disorder of the enemy). Liv. 8, 39.: See 
Liv. 7%, 32.— Sometimes the interrogative adverb pene? is compounded with cingue in 
the meaning ‘ whensoever’, (quandocunque). but this componnd js not found in classical 
prose, the idea ‘soever’, applied to time, being generally not expressed by the form of 
the adverb, but. by the tense and mood of the predicate (see p 329, OBx. 1). so that the 
same temporal conjunctions (quum etc.) are used for the designation of both definite 
and indefinite time. Whenever it is required to place a particular etress on the idea 
‘goever’, attributive phrases with guocungue tempore or quoquo tempore are used, as: 
Quocunque tempore mihi potestas presentis tui fuerit, tu eris omnium moderator consi- 
horum meodrum; Af what time soever (whensoever) it will be possible for me to see you, 
you will be the guide of all my actions. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 22. See Ex. 7, 


8. In the NUMERAL class, the adverb quotiescunque (not guotiesquoties) frequently occurs 
in the meaning ‘how often soever’, as: Litteras ad me mittas guoliescunque habébis cui 
des; Send me letters how often socrer you may have somebody by whom to forward 
them. Cic. Fam. 16, 11, 8. See Ex. 19. The simple adverb qvolies, likewise, has always 
the meaning of an indefinite relative, but is used with less stress than quotiescunque. 


9. In the QUANTITATIVE class, indefinite relative adverbs are not formed by composi- 
tion with cunque. If the idea ‘however much’ is applied to quantify as au adverbial 
idea (intensity), the clause takes the form of a ‘CONCESSIVE Clause ’, the quantitative in- 
terrogative adverb quam being not compounded with cungue, but with vis (guamvis 
instead of guamcunque, which is used in every respect like a conjunction ; see Oss. 11). 
The adverb gvam in the doubled form (gvamguam) which, according to the analogy of 
the other indefinite relative adverbs, should have the meaning ‘how ever much’, is only 
used as an ordinary concessive conjunction. meaning ‘although’.—Quamvis (however 
much) always requires its predicate to be in the eubjunctive. 


10. The QUALITATIVES gualifercunque and qualiterqualiter are postclassical. In their 
place the interrogative adverbs of manner gvomodo and ué are used in the following 
forms : 1) guoguomodo (see No. 2) ; 2) slate hs modo , 3) quomodocungue ; 4) utcunque ; 
5) utut (more rarely than uécunque), all with the meaning ‘in what manner, way, orstyle 
socver’, ‘how svever’, as: Hoc quum in amicitiis dicitur, gvomodocunque dicitur, intel- . 
livi tamen quid dicdtur potest ; If this be said with reference to friendship, we can at 
least understand what is meant, in whatever manner it may be said (é. e. even if it were 
not quite properly expressed). Cic. Fin. 5, 11,30.— Utcunque heec inciderint, bonum ani- 
mum habe; How so ever this will happen, be cheerful! Liv. 45, 8.— Utué eit res, casus 
consilium nostri itineris judicabit ; How so ever this is (be it as it may). chance will dic- 
tate the plan of our journey. Cic. Att. 15, 25,1.— Utut (others read a simple wt, which 
would not be proper in the passage) est, indulge valetudini; Be i¢ as it may, take care of 
your health. Cic., Fam. 16, 18, 1.— Often wfcunque is used in the comparative meanin 
‘according to’, denoting uncertainty of thechance,as: Utcunque res postularet, accord- 
ing as circumstances would require. Cic. Fin, 5, 4, 11.— Ad hee revocétur oratio, xed wé- 
cunque aderunt; To these snbjects our discourse muet return, but according as the audi- 
ence (qui aderunt) is. Cic. Of. 1, 37.— Ufcunque in alto ventus est, exin velum vortitur 5 
According as the wind is on sea, (according to that) the sail is turned. Plaut. Ep. 1, 1. 
Thus u/cungue in the passages Hor. Od. 4, 4, 35; 2, 17, 11; 3, 14, 29 must be understood, 
although in these passages it is generally interpreted = quandocunque. 


11. Adverbs of causz are not used as indefinite relative adverbe, this relation, if the 
cause is represented as indefinite, being expressed by attributive phrases with guicunque 
(quacungue ratiOne, quacunque de caus, quocunque consilio). 
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Oss. 10. In indefinite relative clanees four grammatical forms may be distinguished : 

1. Those clauses which have grammatical antecedents in the principal sentence. In 
these the indefinite relat've agrees with its antecedent according to the rules in regard 
to ordinary relatives (§ 612), as: Evo vos in omni forland, gquecunque erit oblita, com- 
plectar ; I shall embrace you in every fortune, whatsoever will be offered. Cic. Sest. 69, 
146. [The indefinite relative quecunque agrees with its antecedent sortina, as if it were 
an ordinary relative : fortding qu@ erit sae OP Ut animos edrum ad quemcunque cause 
postuldbit motum vocémus ; That we may call their hearts to whatever emotion the case 
will require (ad motum quemcunque causa portuldbit). Cic. Or, 2, 27, 115.— The antcce- 
dent may be wnderstood as a noun of general import (persons or things in general), in 
which instance it may or may not be implied in an absolute form-adjective in the prin- 
cipal sentence, as: Quoscungue de te queri audivi...placdivi ( = homincs, quoscunque 
audtvi, placdvi) ; I appeased every person complaining of you. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 2, 2.— Ut, 
quodcunqgue maxime probabile occurrat, i@ nostro jure liceat defendere ; That we have 
a rivht to defend whatever truest thing (= whatever truth) may present itself; (= rem 
probabilem, quecunque occurrat). Cic. Off. 3,4. he grammutical antecedents of the 
nomivatives and accusatives of guisgui: and guidquid, in classical language, are always 
conceived as nouns of general import, either understood or implied in the syndetic an- 
tecedens id, as: Promitto, guidqguid erit a te factum, id senatum comprobattirum ; I 
promise that the Senate will approve of whatever will be dove by you ( = omnis res 
que a te fucte erunt). Cic. Fam. 10, 16, 2.— Posthac quidquid scripsero, tibi prveco- 
ntum deferam ; Whatever I may write hereafter, I will iet you do the advertising of it 
( = ejus ret or libri, gquamcunque or quemcunqgue scripsero). Cic. Att. 13, 12, 2. 


2. The grammatical antecedent, logically belonging to the principal sentence, may be 
taken over into the clause as the governing noun of the indefinite relative (the same as 
in ordinary relative clauses), In this instance the relative clause always precedes the 
principal sentence, the principal sentence being almost always introduced by a syndetic 
antecedent (és, hic, ule etc.) of the indefinite relative, which agrees with the governing 
noun of the relative in number and gender, but is placed in that case which the gram- 
matical antecedent would require if it were expressed iv the priucipal sentence : Sapiens 
ita acrem in omnis partis aciem intendit, ut, guemcunque casum fortina invexerit, hunc 
apte et quiéte ferat; A wise man has so keen an eye for all eventualities that he de- 
cently and quietly bears whatever chance fate will entail ( = hune casum quemcunque, 
or omnem casum quem). Cic. Tusc. 4, 17, 38. See Ex. 20. 21. 


3. The governing noun of the indefinite relative may not belong to the principal sen- 
tence, so that the clause is without any grammatical antecedent, simply referring /o the 
reality of the principal predicate, representing the latter as true in whatever way the un- 
certainty implied in the clause may be verified. Such ciauses, which cannot be repre- 
eented, even by a syndetic antecedent. in the principal sentence, have a strong rerem- 
blance in their form with clauses introduced by conjunctions, passing over into condi- 
tional and concessive Clauses (Oss. 11): Ut gu@cunqgue dissentientium philosophdérum senten- 
tia de finibus sit, tamen virtua satis habeat ad vitam beatam preesidii; So that, whatever the 
opinions of dissenting philosophers may be on the limits (of good and evil), virtue has suf- 
ficient power (is a sufficient stronghold) for a happy life. Cic. Tusc. 5, 29 ( = Quamvis 
philosophi dissentiarnt, tamen etc. ; However much philosophers may dissent; or: Al- 
though their opinions are extremely diverging, ét will always be true that etc.). 


4. The fourth form of indefinite relative clauses is the adverbial form, if they are in- 
troduced by indefinite relative adverbs. Such clauses have in every respect the same 
nature as those introduced by the corresponding simple relative adverbs, only that the 
adverbial relation is always represented as an indefinite contingency. 


Oss. 11. All indefinite relative clanses, since they express a contingency both as indefi- 
nite and uncertain, partake of the nature 1) of CONDITIONAL Clauses, which express a 
contingency as uncertain, and ¢i‘her us definite or indefinite; 2) of CoNCESSsIVE clauses 
which express a contingency either as definite and certain, or as indefinite and uncer- 
tain. Hence each of these three kinds of clanses pass over into each other, and often 
the same thought may be expressed in the form of any of these three clauses. Ifere be- 
long conditional clauses with s¢ quis, or with st maxime ; the dixjunctive clauses intro- 
duced by sive... sive, which belong to both the conditional and concersive clauses ; and 
concexsive clauses introduced by guamvia, as: Que si maxime Meminis=em, tamen 
illlus temporis similitudinem jam sequi debérem; Jf I remembered this ever* so well. I 


* This particle ‘ever’ is evidently the same indefinite ‘concessive’ particle which is 
used in the rendering of all indefinite relative clauses. Many grammarians and authors, 
not comprehending the force of this particle, have substituted for it the absurd negative 
particle ‘never’. ‘These would render : ‘If I remembered this never so well’, making 
thus ‘never’ an adverb of time, which would introduce in this construction a relation 
wholly foreign to it. 
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would nevertheless now be bound to follow the precedentz of that time. Cic. Att. 9, 18, 3. 
{The clause * gue si maxcime meminissem’ may be expressed in the form of a conceesive 
clause * gvamvris ea meminissem’, which, according to Ons. 9, 9, has the force of an in- 
definite relative clanse. The clause may also be expressed as an indefinite relative clinse 
in the form * Quidquid de ea re meminissem ’).— Errant st qui in belio omnis secundos 
rerum eventus exspectent. Ces. B. G. 7, 29 ( = guicunque exspectant).— Tu melius 
existimire vidéris de e&, si quam nunc habémus, facultate. Cic. Brut. 87( = de e&. quam- 
cunque habémuzs, facultate). The difference between clauses with si quis and quicunque 
or guisquis may be seen from the following passage ; Scribas st guid, vel potiuse guidquid 
veniet in mentem ; I wish you would write if you think of anything, or rather whatever 
you can think of. Cic. Att. 9, 19, 4.— Sed sint guamvis boni, non eszent melidres quam 
nos, Cic. Att. 9. 13,6 ( = guamvis sint boni, or st maxime honi sint, or sive boni sint, sive 
minus; or gudlescunque eint).— Quamvyis prudens ad cogitandum sig, tamen, nisi magni 
tibi curve essent, nuinquam ea res tibi tam belle in mentem ventre posret. Cic. Att. 12, 
37, 2 ( = si maxime sapias ; or quantacunque tua prudentia sit; or, expressed without 
indefiniteness : Quamgquum es prudentissimus).— Veniet tempus mortix sive retracta- 
bis, sive properitbis. Cic. Tusc. 1, 31 ( = veniet st retractabis. veniet sé properadbis; or ve- 
niet guamris retractabis, or quidquid facies ut retractes aut properes).—Hence clauses 
with sive—sive are used as explanatory codrdinates of indefinitive relative clauses : Sed 
ufcunque (i. é. rit), seu injuucta seu suscepta foret militia, filnem aliquem militandi fieri 
vequum esse (dixit); But be this as it may, whether the military service was a compulsory, 
or a voluntary one, etc. Liv. 32,3.— On account of this logical identity of concessive and 
indefinite relative clauses, concessive clauses with guamgquam (by doubling the inter- 
rogative guam in the manner of an indefinite relative). have even the same external 
form as indefinite relative clauses, while those introduced by eésé borrow the fourm of 

conditional clauses. 


Ons. 12, The regular mood of indefinite relative clauses is the rinpIcaTIVE, the rules 
on the mood in ordinary relative clauses (§ 614) being not applicable to this kind of 
clanses ; while in English the potential with may or might ix regularly used in these 
clauses. But the subjunctive is used 1) if such clanses may be resolved into hypotheti- 
cal clauses with pretcrite subjunctives, as : Ubicunque essem, un& cum eis victus essem ; 
Wherev+r I were, I would be defeated together with them. Cic. Att. 7, 3, 2. [If the indefi- 
niteness is removed from this clause, it becomes a hypothetical clause ‘ Sé ibi essem, vic- 
tus essem.}] See Ex. 20.— 2) Sometimes subjunctives are used in clauses introduced by 
doubled relative adverbs (utut, ubiubdi), according to the analogy of concessive clauses 
intreduced by guamvis, as in the passage, Cic. Tusc. 1, 29 (quoted Oss. 9, 7): and 
Att. 15. 25 (quoted Oss. 9, 10).— 3) In post-Ciceronian Latinity the subjunctive is fre- 
quently used in all clanees denoting an indefinite past contingency, as: Quemcunque 
lictor Prenenecys tribfinus mitti jubébat. Liv. 2, 11. See p, 331.— In nome passages, 
the subjunctive rests on inferior readings. as in the passage Cic. Top. 2!, where the vul- 
gata ‘ qguacunque de re stint’, according to the mannscripte, must be changed into sunt. 

These exceptional subjunctives must be distinguished from those subjunctives which, 
according to the general rules (p. 385 foll.), must be used in ad] dependent clauses. Thus 
a quasi-oblique subjunctive occurs in the passages Cic. Or. 3, 16, 60 (quoted Oss. 9, 2); 
suboblique subjunctives in Liv. 2, 27 ( qnoted OBs. 9, 3), and in Ex.°13, 14; quasi-subob- 
liqnue subjunctives in Cic. Fin. 1, 4, 10 (quoted Oss. 9, 5). Subjunctives by attraction 
occur in Cic. ad Brut. 1, 15, 10 (OBs. 9, 3); Fam. 6, 4, 1 (Ons. 9, 3) ; Tusc. 5, 29 (OBs. 10, 3), 
and in Ex. 1. 20. 21.; a subjunctive of the second person in Cic. Fin. 4, 11, 28 (OBs. 9, 6). 


1. Multa spolia preeferebantur!, ut, guidquid intercederet temporis?, hoc omue victo- 
riam morari viderétur, Ces. B.C, 2, 39.— 2. Ergo hic, guisquis est, qui moderatione et 
constantia quiétus3 animo est, sibiqne ipse placdtus‘. is est sapiens quem quaerimus$, 
ix eet bedtus, Cic. Tusc. 4, 17, 37.—3. Quisquis futirus est ille preeceptor, liberalius® tem- 
pora sua? impensfirns® uni vidétur, quam si eadem in plurfs partidtur®, Quint. 1, 2, 2. 
— 4. Omnia lihera capita!®, guidqguid Rhodiorum virdrum femindram ext, cum omni 
pecunia nostra Romam veniunt, et omni auro et argento, gvidquid publici™!, guidquid 
privati est, in vestibulo curiz!? vestre cnumulato!’, corpora!4 nosira vestree potestauils 
permitémns, Liv. 45, 23 — 5. Cresarde Bruto solitus est dicere * Magni refert hic quid 
velit, sed guidquid volt!*, valde volt’. Cic. Att. 14, 1, 2.— 6. Catoni, guoguomodo ce 
res habet!?, profecto resistimus!§, Ib. Fam. 1, 5, 2.— 7%. Hocilli, gqvogvotempore fiet, 


1 Were shown.—? tempus intercédit, a delay intercedes. intervenes, is interposed.— 
3 calm.—‘ in peace with himself.—§ whom we propore.—* generous: a predicative ad- 
verb, £ece p. 338 (OBs. 1). p. 339.—7 by the singular, in Enclish.——8 to devote.—® to divide 
among.—?°® persons.—!! partitive genitive; supply au7i et arqenti; render: whatever 
(how inuch go ever) there is, joining the adjectives publict and prira/i with the antece- 
dent.—!2 honse.—?8 deposit (in a heap).—?4 persons.—?!5 potestdli alicidjua permittere, to 
place at one’s disposition.—!* colloquial, instead of vud/.— 7 res se habet, it is; or ‘cire 
cumstances are’.—!® with the force of a future: ‘we will unquestionably oppose’. 
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erit aopévorov!, Ih. Att. 9, 10, 9.— 8. Quemcunque hec pars perditérum? hetatum 
morte Cresaris putabit, hunc in hostium numero habébit. Ib. Att. 14, 13, 2.—9. Te ita 
existimire volo, guibuscvnque officiis’ Atticum obstrinxeris*, eisdem me tibi obli- 
gatums fore. Tb. Fam. 13, 18, 2.— 10. Ego bonos viros, aut eos quicungue dicentur 
boni, sequar, etiamsi ruent®. Ib. Att. 7, 7, 7.— 11. Samnites guodcunque roboris’ fuerat 
ex omnibus populis® contraxeranv®, Liv. 10, 14.— 12 Harum rerum aliquid agenti- 
bris!® cvjuscunque interventus!! impedimento est. Quint. 1, 2, 12.— 13. Preetor egregio 
consultum!? genti ajébat ; nam wtvivs partis!3 melior fortiina belli esset, ad ejus socie- 
titem inclinatfiros!4. Liv. 31, 82.— 14. Memineris!5, guvantecunqgue tibi accessidnes!® 
fient fortfns et dignitatis, cas te non potnisse consequi, nisi meis puer olim consiliis 
paruisses. Cic. Fam. 2, 1, 2.— 15. Denegabit!7, guantumquantum ad eum erit dela- 
tum!8, Plant. Peen. 3, 4, 28.— 16. Ex eo quod dico!®, guantulum id cunque est, quid fa- 
ciam jadicari?® potest. Ib. Or. 2, 23, 97.— 17. Qualescunque sumns, tamen hiec que 
passi sumue pati non debuimus?!, Liv. 29. 17.-- 18. Virtitem qui adeptus erit, wbicun- 
que erit gentium??, a nobis diligétur. Cic. N. D. 1, 44.— 19. Hic puer, quottescunque me 
viderit, invemixcet?3, ac pestem?4 suam et patris sui sese dicet vidére. Ib. Sest. 69, 
146.— 20. Afranius se in castra ea ae sic paratus ut, gvicunque accidisset casus, hunc 
quiéto et zequo animo ferret. Cees. B. C. 1, 75.— 21. Licet vidére, gualescunque summi 
civitatis virl fucrint. tale civitatem fuixse 5 guecungue mutatio morum?§ in principi- 
bus?26 exstiterit?7, eandem in populo seciitam. Cic. Leg. 3, 14, 31. 


Il. ANTECEDENTS OF RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


§ 612. The grammatical antecedent of a clause, introduced by a rela- 
tive adjective is either a NOUN, or a (personal) PRONOUN, expressed or un- 
derstood. The relative adjective agrees with its antecedent in GENDER 
and NUMBER (for exceptions see Oss. 3, and A. 10, Oss. 2.3). The cAsE 
of the relative is determined by the construction of fhe relative clause 
($ 613, R. 10, Oss. 1, foll.). 


Oss. 1. ‘The grammatical antecedent is always couceived as a member of both, the 
relative clause and the principal sentence. In the cLAUSE, the realive adjective either 
takes its place, or is its attribute. In the principal SENTENCE it may have a syndetic an- 
tecedent of the relative as an attribute. To understand the form of the relative adjec- 
tive, the clause must be separated from the principal sentence, and the relative adjective 
muet be replaced by its grammatical antecedent, as: A7zbores serit agricola, gquarum ad- 
spiciet baccam ipse numquam; A farmer plants (¢rees, the fruit of which be will never 
see. Cic. Tusc. 1, 14, 31. The twu constituent sentences are: 1) Arbores serit agricola; © 
2) Arborum baccam aspiciet ipse numquam. Either of the two sentences may be made 
dependent on the other in the form of a relative clanse. and the relative takes in regard 
to vender, number, and case, the grammatical form which the common word has in that 
sentence in which the relative issubstituted. Jf introduced in the first sentence, it must 
be placed in the accusative (Quas serit agricola arborum baccam aspiciet etc. ; or Agricola 
arborum quas serit baccam etc.). If introduced in the second rcentence, it must be in 
the genitive plural, the sentence taking the form, as quoted above. In either way, the 
relative takes the same namber and gender, namely that of its antecedent, but its case 
is different according to the case which the noun @rbor would have in the samme sentence. 


Oss. 2. If the relative adjective refers to several co-ordinate antecedents, it ie in the 
plural. and, if the antecedents have different genders, is placed in the masculine if the 
antecedents are persons. If the antecedents arc things, the relative is either in the neuter 


1 Most acceptable.—2 desperadox.—® services.—‘ obstringere, to lay under obliga 
tions.—5 obligdtum esse aligud re to be bound for something.—® to fall; to perish,— 
7 yobur is technically used of the ‘serviceable’ part of a population, 4. e. of that par 
which is capable of military duty.—® the whole population.—® to collect, to draft.— 
10 to those which are envaged in anything of that kind.--!! interference.—!2 i,-e. ease ; 
impersonal passive: ‘that it was excellently consulted to the people’ = that the peo- 
ple was placed in au excellent position by these resolutions, —!5 party.—!4 they would 
‘gravitate’ towards the alliance with that of the two parties etc.—!5 see, p. 350, OBs. 1. 
—16 Render by ‘ will be added to’.—!7 10 deny.—!8 aliquid deldtum est ad me, I have re- 
ceived something.—!® from what I say.--2° a conjecture may be formed as to what [ am 
dving.—2! p. 379, Oss. 5, d.—?22 The locative adverbs frequently take the partitive geni- 
tive gentium or terrdrum in the meaning ‘where in the world’ ( = quo terre loco).— 
33 to groan.—*4 the destroyer.—?5 morals.—?¢ rulers.—?7 to take place, to occur. 
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(which gender is often used, even if the antecedents are of the same gender) or it agrees 
with the last co-ordinate. Often the relative, in this instance, takes the form ‘que res’ 
in the plural. If the antecedents are partly persons, and partly thiugs, the relative gen- 
erally takes the gender of the persons. See Ex. 1-5. 


Oss. 3. If the antecedent is a COLLECTIVE noun, comprising many individuals, the 
relative is sometimes placed in the plural, as if the antecedent were a plural) denoting 
the individuals comprised in the collective. But this is generally the case only if the 
predicate of the clause denotes an action which does not refer to the collective idea, but 
to the single persons. See Ex. 6-8.— Sometimes if the antecedent peprceenits a person by 
the name of a thing, or by a noun of a gender different from that of the person meant, 
the relative is placed in the gender required by the person. Ex. 9. 10. 


1.Grandis natu! matres, et parvuli liberi quorum utrorumque etas misericordiam nos- 
tram requirit?. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 49.—2. Huic olium atque divilie, We prima mortiles¢ 
putant5, afludbant®, Sall. Cat. 36, 4.— 3. Attali regis legatus postulabat, navis captivos- 
que’, gue ad Chium navali prelio capfa essent, restitui. Liv. 32, 33.— 4. Rhodiis o 
pida, vici, castella, agri. gui ad Pisidiam vergunt®’, (dati sunt). Ib. 37, 56.— 5. Mihi 
humquam ventiret in mentem, fvrdérem et insaniam optare vobis in quam incidistis. 
Cic. Pis. 20, 46.— 6. In gratiam et favorem nolili(dtis Jugurtha venit, guorwm pars epe, 
alii premio inducti nitebantur ne gravius in eum consulerétur®. Sall. Jug. 13, 8.— 
%. Cesar equiidtum omnem quem ex omni provincia coactuin habébat, preemittit, gué 
videant, quas in partls hostes iter faciant. Ces. B. G. 1, 15.— 8. Ait, vehementer errdre 
eos qui dicant ab Academid sensus eripi!®, a guibus numquam dictum sit, aut sapd- 
rem!!, aut coldrem. aut sonum!? nullum?3 ease. Cic. Ac. 2, 32, 103.— 9. Illa Faria (Z. e. 
Clodius), gut non pluris fecerat Bonam Deam!‘ quam tris eordres!5, impunitaétem est 
illdrum?!6 sententiis axsectitus. Ib. Fam. 1, 9, 15.— 10. Habébam inimIcum non C. Ma- 
rium, sed duo importina!’ prodigia!®, guos egestas, guos eris aliéni!® magnitido, guos 
levitas, improbitas, tribino plebis constrictos addixerat?°, Ib. Sext. 17, 3s. 


Item. 5. If the antecedent is a NOUN, it is expressed (a) either in doth, 
the relative clause, and the principal sentence, or (0) only in the principal 
sentence, or (c) only in the clause. 


Oss. 1. The regular method is, to express the grammatical antecedent only in the prin- 
cipal sentence, in which instance the relative is a disjunct adjective (§ 365), and treated 
as such. But the antecedent is sometimes expressed in doth propositions, so that it ap- 
pears both as the antecedent of the relative clause, and as the governing noun of the rela- 
tive adjective. In this instance the relative must be considered and treated as an ordi- 
nary atiributive adjective. This form of the relative clause may be used (qa) if the ante- 
cedent is a common noun, while if the antecedent is a proper name, its repetition as 
governing noun of the relative is not admissible ; (6) if the antecedent and the relative 
are in Gifferent cases. If both the relative aud the antecedent are in the same cage, the 
repetition of the antecedent in the clause is unusual; as: In castris HelvetiGrum fadule 
reperte sunt, guibus in fabulis nomivatim ratio confecta erat, etc.; In the camp of the 
Helvetians dists were found, in which (lists) a particular account was rendered etc. Cres. 
B. G. 1, 29.-- Hostes ab millibus passuum dudbue casira (accus.) posuérunt, gue castra 
(NOoM.) amplius millibus passuum octo in Jatitudinem patébant. Ib. 2, 7.— Sce Ex. 1-4. 


Oss. 2. The antecedent is expressed in the cLAUSE only, (a) generally if, for the sake 
of emphasis, or other rhetorical reasons the relative clause ix placed before the principal 
sentence. Jn this instance (he syndetic antecedent of the relative (i. é. a demonstrative 
adjective) remaing in the principal sentence, and agrees with the grammatical antece- 
dent in gender and number, assuming that case which the antecedent would take if ex- 

ressed in the principal seytence, as: Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat ; 

very one anon exercise himself in that art which he knows. Cic. Tuse.1, 18,41. Ex. 
5-8.— The syndetic antecedent is often strengthened by idem, as: Que pena ab dis im- 
mortalibus perjuro, hec eadem mendiaci constitita est; That (the same) punishment 
which, by the immortal gods, is decreed against a perjurer, is also decreed avainst a liar. 
Cic. Rosc. Com. 16.— The syndetic antecedent may be omitted if it is in the same case 
(or governed by the same preposition) as the relative, as: Quibus bestiis erat is cibus ut 

1 Grandis natu, aged.—* to claim.—3 peace.—4 men.—5 aliguid primum pulire, to place 
something first.—® mihi aliquid afiuit, I have something in abundance.—’7 the captives, 
as slaves, are considered as things, and are here treated grainmatically so, which is rarely 
the case.—® which are situated on the Pisidian side.—® gravivs in aliquem consulere, to 
pass severe resolutions against somebody.—!® that the senses (é. e. their existence) are 
denied.—!1 taste.—!2 sound.—!3 wedlum esse. not to exist.—!4 the good goddess, 4. é. Cy- 
bele.—!5 hia three sisters, 4. ¢. Furias.—}6 ¢. e. judicum.—!7 untoward.—!° monster.— 
19 debts.—?° had delivered up with bound hands. 
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allus generis bestiis vescerentur, aut virls natfra dedit, aut celeritatem, (instead of ‘eds 
aut virls natfra dedit’; both the syndetic antecedent es and the relative guibus being 
in the dative, although theze datives have a different grammatical relation); Zo those 
beasts who live (literally ‘whose food is’ by eating beasts of other kinds, nature has 
given either strength or swiftness. Cic. N. D. 2, 48.— Quibus de rebus ud me scripsisti 
coram videbimus ( = de eis coram videbimus ; the syndetic antecedent es be ing omitted 
with its preposition, since the relative phrase guibus rebus is governed | the same pre- 
position) ; About those things on which you have written to me, we will see when we 
meet. Cic. Att. 12, 34.— Ex. 9-13. If the syndetic antecedent and the relative are in dif- 
ferent cases, or governed by different prepositions, the former can not generally be 
omitted. unless it is in the nominative (rarely if in the accusative): Qua cupiditates 
a natir& proficiscuntur facile explentur ( = qua@ cupiditdtes...e@ facile explentur); 
Those appetites which arise from nature, are easily satisfied. Cic. Fin. i, 16, 53.— The 
lacing of the relative clause before its syndetic antecedent (expressed or understood) 
n the principal sentence is called ‘ INVERSION of the relative clause ’. 

(6) Sometimes the grammatical antecedent is transferred to the relative clause even if 
the latter follows its principal sentence, or is inserted in it. But this is admissible only 
if the syndetic antecedent is omitted at the same time, and hence can occur only if the 
ryndetic antecedent would be in the nominative, or if the cases of the syndetic antece- 
dent and of the relative are the same; as: Hee est guam Scipio laudat in libris et quam 
maxime probat lemperautidnem reipublice ( = ea temperatio reipublice quam); This is 
that balance of the government which Scipio praises, and which he approves of most of 
all. Cic. Leg. 3, 5, 12.— Habeo quas ad eundem /itteras misisti (= habeo eas litteras guas 
ad eundem misisti) ; I have the letter which you wrote tothe same man. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 
81.— Populo ut placérent quas fecisset falas ( = fabule. quas fecisset) ; That the come- 
dies he made, should please the people. Ter. Andr. Prol. 3.— This construction oc- 
curs also if the antecedent would be a subject-ablative in the ablatives absolute as: Ex- 
positis guas in Corsic& res gessisset (= expositis eis rebus quas); After he had explained 
the deeds (which) he had performed in Corsica. (Here, however, the clauee-might be taken 
as an interrogative clause). Liv. 42, 21. Rarely prepositional antecedents are thus left 
out if the syndetic antecedent and the relative are governed by different prepositions, 
although they are in the same case, as : Ibi Cn. Scipio cum quibus ante dictum est copiis 
constitit (= cum eis copiis de quibus ante dictum est); There Cn. Scipio halted with 
those troops which are mentioned above. Liv. 25, 32.-- In poetry, the grainmatical ante- 
cedent, which is thus transferred to the relative clause, is often placed before its relative 
attribute, so as to have the appearance of being a meinber of the principal sentence, 
although it ia no¢ in the case required by the latter. ‘This collocation of the words is 
not admisrible in prose ; as: Urbem quam statuo vestra est (= guam urbem statuo, ea 
vestra est); The city which I (shall) build is yours. Virg. Ain. 1, 573.— Naucratam quem 
conventre volui, é ‘in navi non erat (= quem Naucratam...is non erat); .Vaucrates, 
whom I wished to see, was not on the ship. Plaut. Amph. 4, 1, 1.— Patrdnus qui vobis 
fuit futdrus, perdidistis (= Qui patrOnus fuit, eum perdidistis) ; You have lost the patron 
you had. Plaut. Aul. 2, 2, 19.—In poetry, the nse and the omission of syndetic antece- 
dents is freer than in prose, and in the comic poets hardly any of the above-mentioned 
restrictions is observed, as: Zi ne nocéret guam domi ante habui capram on et capra 
quam domi habui) ; lest he might injure the goat [ had in my house before. Plant. Merc. 
2, 1, 6.— Nummum illum quem mihi dudum pollicitus es dare, jubeax, si sapis, porculum 
afferri tibi ( = guem nummum mihi pollicitus est, €ojubeas etc. Plaut. Mil. 1, 1, 73. 

The construction by which the grammatical antecedent of the relative clause is taken 
out of the principal sentence, and transferred to the clause as the governing noun of the 
relative adjective, is called ‘ INCORPORATION OF THE ANTECEDENT ’. 


Ons. 3. Relative clanses may have a regular grammatical antecedent as amember of the 
principal sentence, while the relative adjective is the attribute of another noun. This 
form is used (@) if the governing noun of the relative adjective denotes the GENERAL 
cLass of nouns to which the grammatical antecedent belongs as species ; (5) if the ante- 
cedent is tothe governing nun of the relative in the relation of a plural noun to a 
corresponding collective noun in the singular (cives—civilas ; legati—legatio ; Romani— 
Roma). In this form of the sentence the relative can, of course, not agree with the 
grammatical antecedent of the clause. In English, the Latin constractions of this kind 
are frequently expressed by a peculiar form of the apposition, placing the Latin govern- 
ing noun of the relative in apposition to the whole principal sentence, and making the 
noun in apposition the grammatical antecedent of the relative clause. This form of the 
apposition is not admissible in Latin,* and English sentences of this kind, in order to be 

* In Latin no noun can ever be in apposition to a sentence; but a sentence may be in 
appoeon to another, and relative clauses pf the kind described above must be con- 
sidered to be in apposition to the principal sentence. The Latin and English idioms 
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expreseed in Latin, must be recas¢ in the form mentioned above, as: Hominem suspendi 
jussit in oleasro quodam, gu@ est arbor Atne in foro (oleaster ia the species, and arbor 
the genus); He ordered the man to be hung on an Olive, which tree stands inthe Atna 
market-place (@ ¢ree on the market-place of the town of tna), Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 18.— 
Singulis septem modii tritici dabantur, gut modus mensixe medimnus Athénis appella- 
tur (modius being the species, and modus mensure, the genur); To each seven modii 
(pecks) of wheat were given, @ measure which (or * which measure’) is called ‘medim- 
nus’ at Athens. Nep. Att. 3, 5.— Hi non lunge a Tolosatium finibus absunt, gue civitas 
est in provincia. (7olosdtes, a plural noun ; civifaa, the general collective, corresponding 
to the nouns denoting the inhabitants of any city or country); These are not far from 
the boundary of the Zolosdles, a community which belongs to the (Roman) province. 
Cer. B. G.1, 10.— See Ex. 14-18. Thus nouns, which in English are placed in apposi- 
tion with the antecedent, are frequently separated from the latter and placed in the 
claure as governing nouns of the relative (as in Ex. 14). When proper names of persons 
are the grammatical antecedents, the governing noun of the relative may be a personal 
noun, denoting rank or vocation (individual and species): L. Oppiue negotia proctrat 
L. Mey quo evo uno eguile Romano familiarissime utor; L. Uppius is the agent of 
L. Egnatius, a Roman knight, and the only one (of this class), to whom I am ina relation 
of great intimacy. Cic. Fam. 13, 43. 1.— Here belong the general nouns modus, numerus, 
locus, tempus, which are frequently made the governing nouns of relatives, referring to 
all Kinds of particular nouns as antecedents, and often so that the real antecerent is 
contained by tmplication in the principal sentence. Relative clauses of such forms pass 
over into advertial relative ciausce, and are variously rendered into English, as : Existi- 
mant, arlifictum hoc esse quoddam, cujus modi Crassus compOni posse dicébat; They 
believe that this is some trick, such as (of that kind which) Craseus said might be de- 
vised. Cic. Or. 2, 19, 83.— Basilus ad ipsum Amdbiorigem contendit, quo in loco cum pau- 
cis equitibus esse dicebatur ; Basilus proceeded éo the very headquarters of Ambiorix, 
where the latter was said to be with a small cavalry force. Ces. B. G. 6, 30.— Atticus 
incitibat omnis studio suo, guo in numero fuérunt L. Torquatus etc.; Atticus inepired 
ail with a desire for hie friendship, among others (literally ‘in which number were’) 
L. Torquatus etc. Nep. Att. 1, 4. [The regular expression would be ‘in quibus fuérunt’, 
the abstract collective Ais idle oben! the individuals comprixed in the ante- 
cedents omnis as an indefinite number.] See Ex. 19.— Sometimes this form of relative 
construction is used where in English both an appositional form, or the form of a pos- 
sesxive (whose) may be used : Veneti intelligébant, /egdtos, quod nomen ad omnts natidnes 
sanctum semper fuisset, in vincula conjectos; ‘'he Veneti understood that amdbassa- 
dors, whose nume (or ‘a name which’) always had been sacred with all nations, had 
been thrown into prizon. Ces. B. G. 3.9. Here ‘quorum nomen’ would have referred 
to the individual names of the ambassadors, while it means the name ‘ambassador’, 
which could only be expressed in this particular form. 

Sometimes the grammatical antecedent of the relative clause, and the governing noun 
of the relative adjective are different words, but virtually the same, being either syno- 
Nyms (as pecunia aud @a), or with different grammatical forma (as biduur and dates): 
Q Fabins aliquot matrénas pecunid mult&vit, ex guo multaticio @re Veneris wedem 
faciendum curavit; Q. Fabius fined several women with money, out of which (tine, 
mulct-money) he built a temple of Venus. Liv. 10, 31.— Sen&tus in guatriduum, quot 
diérum nullo ante bello, supplicationes decernit ; The Senate decreed a thanksgiving of 
Jour days, a number of days which (literally ‘a thanksgiving of as many days’) which 
was decreed for a thanksgiving in no former war. Liv. 5, 23. 

Oxs. 4. The grammatical antecedent of the relative clanse may he incorporated 
(Oss. 2) in the Caixe in the form of a partitive genitive, reprerenting the antecedent as 
comprising all the individuals, or the whole amount of what is expressed by it, that 
existed on a given occasion. The relative, as governing word of the partitive geni- 
tive, ix placed in the neuter singular (only uom. or accus.) according to § 372 3 as: Peni 
quod vie inter bina castra erat agmine complevére ; The Carthaginians occupied the 
whole of the road that was between the two camps ( = omnem viam que erat). Liv. 
22, 16.— Ex ipsa Diana guod habébat auri detraxisti; You have abstracted frum the 
very statue of Diana all the gold that was on it (= omne aurum quod habébat). Cic. 
Verr. 2, 1, 20.— Quod peditum, quod equitum in castrix fuit, ceesum (est). All the foot- 
soldiers, all the horsemen that were in the camp, were cut down ( = omnes pedites qui 
fuérunt). Liv. 41. %.— This construction occurs alzo with the quantitative relative guan- 


differ only in one point, namely that in Latin the clanse is placed in immediate apposi- 
tion to the eentence, without an intervening noun in apposition, while in English the 
apposition is, as it were, ‘mediated’ by a noun, although the Latin method may some- 
times be used in English. This form of the apposition is most frequently used if the 
relative is an absolute adjective. See Rem. 8 
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tum, in which instance the syndetic antecedent tantum is generally expressed in the 
principal sentence, ax; Is collis ¢anfum in latitndinem patébat quantum loci acies ingtructa 
occnpdre poterat; This hill contained so much ground as an army drawu up for battle 
could occupy. Crs. B. G. 2, 8.— See Ex. 20-25. 


1. Tantum bellum. tam dinturnum, tam longe Jatéque dispersum!, quo dello omnes 

entes premebantur, Pompéjus extréma hieme apparavit?, medid estdre confécit. Cic. 
Lew M., 12.— 2. Erant omnino éifinera duo, quibus itineribus domo$ exfre possent. Cres, 
B. G. 1, 6.— 3. Ante fundumé Clodii, gvo in sundo tacile mille hominum versabantur§, 
superiGrem ge putdrat Milo? Cic. Mil. 20. 53.— 4. Tanti maleficit® crimen’. cut maleficio 
tam insiene supplicium est constititum®.,prob&re te censesa posse talibus viris? Ib. 
Rosc. Am. 26.—5. Quam quisque in partem® casu devénit, gue@que primo signa con- 
spexit, ad A@c constitit!®, Ces. B. G. 2, 2t.— 6. Himera!! delétd, guos civis belli ca- 
lamitas reliquos fecerat!?, ¢4 sese Thermis!8 colloc&rant!4. Cic. Verr. 2. 2, 35.— 7%. Homi- 
nes sapient!e, ex guibus rebus maxime respublica labdrat!5, és maxime medéri con- 
venit!*, Ib. Rosc. Am. 53, 154.— 8. Vinces!?7, ej hoc statnerix!®, gvarum laudum glo- 
riam adamfaris!®, guibus artibua ee landes comparantur, in és elaborandum?® (tibi esre). 
Ib. Fam. 2, 4, 2.— 9. Eo die. guo consuérat??! interrallo, hostis sequitur. Cres. B. G. 1, 22. 
— 10. Nostri non longius quam quem ad finem?? porrecta?? loca aperta pertinébant, 
cedent3x24 jnsequi andébant. Cws. B. G. 2, 19.— 11. Foras®5 educite gvam introduxistis 
fidicinam?®, Plaut. Most. 2, 2, 74.— 12. Nune disturbe quvas statuisti?? machinas Ib. 
Pseud, 1, 5, 187.— 138. Quas herbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt. Ib. Peen. 3, 3, 31. 
14. Qunm venigssem ad Amanum, qui mons mihi cum Bibulo comminie ert, Cazsins 
noster feliciter ab Antiochéa hostem rejecerat. Cic. Fam. 2, 10, 2.—15. Quum Synnadis?®, 
quum Philomelii2®, quum /conii2?® essem, guibus in oppidis omnibus commoratus sum, 
omnes jam istYus generis legatidnes erant constitttw?7, Ib. 3, 8, 5.— 16. Firmi et con- 
stantes amici elivendi sunt, cujus generis est mayna penuria?®, Ib, Am. 1%, 62.— 
17. Helvetii degd@/os ad Cee-arem mittunt nobilissimos civitatis, cujus legationis Nammé- 
jus et Verucletius principem locum obtinébant. Cres. B. G. 1, 7.— 18. Cesar, in Car- 
niites?®, Andes?®, Turonesque?®*, que civitdtes propinque his locis erant, ubi bellum 
yesserat, lecionibus in hibernacula dednctis, in Italiam profectus est. Ib, 2, 35.— 
19. P. Crassus prefectos tribunogque militum complurTs in ftinitimas civitates frumen- 
tandi causa dimIsit. guo in numero crat T. Terrasidius. Crs. B. G. 3, 7.— 20. Utraqne 
civitas guod reboriss® in juventites! erat armavit, misitque. Liv. 35, 38.— 21. Rhodii 
quod floris, quod roboris in juventite fuerat, amixerant. Ib. 37, 12.— 22. Quod avri, quod 
argenti, quod ornamentorum in urbibus Siciliz fuit, id Verrea abetulit. Cic. Div. 
Cee. 5.— 23. Litter L. Metelli hoc. quantum est ex Sicilia frumen/i hornotini*, exara- 
vérunt?3, Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 18.— 24. Triginta tyranni3‘ tria millia sibi satellitam constitué- 
runt, guantum> ex tot cladibus nec3® civium superfuerat. Just. 5. 8.— 25. Quod culque 
temporis ad vivendum Gatur, ¢o debet eese contentus. Cic. Sen. 19, 69. 


Rem. 6. The grammatical antecedent is generally understood if it is a 
noun of general import -(denoting the general idea of persons or things 
§ 353 foll.). Such antecedents are either tmplied in an absolute form-ad- 
jective (omnis, multi, unus, duo, aliquis etc.), which may be the syndetic 


1 Literally: *So long aud widely dispersed ’, ¢. e. covering so vast an extent of coun- 
try.—* to prepare.—* from their homes.—‘ premises.—§ to be engaged, to be present.— 
6 crime.—’ charge.—§ maleficio supplicium constituere, to constitute a punishment for a 
crime.—® part. of the battle-ground.—!° to stop.—!! city in Sicily.—1!2 aliguem reliquum 
JSacere. to spare the life of somebody.—*3 Therma, a Sicilian city.—'¢ to establish one’s 
self.—15 /abordre ex aliqua re, to suffer from an evil.—!6 convenit aliquem, it behooves some- 
body.—!7 to succeed.—!® to propose.—)® The clause ‘guarum...adamaris’ depends on 
the next clause ‘guibus...comparantur’ (laudes being the antecedent), and this clause, 
again, depends on the next sentence.—?° in arte aliguad elabordre, to devote one’s 
self toa sphere (of activity).—?! supply ‘ hostis sequi’.—22 Construe : ad eum jfinem (point) 
ad quem porrecta. The relative is involved in the construction of the participle, and 
the sentence is best rendered by taking porrecta as the finite verb (porrigébant), and 
omit pertinébant in the translation.—?3 porrigé, to be stretched forth, to extend.—*4 the 
flecing enemy.—25 See p. 219.—?6 names of cities.—?7 legatidnes constituere, to choose 
embassies. —?8 dearth.—?® names of Gallic tribes.—3° robur = everyone able to bear arma. 
—31 among their young men.—32 frumentum hornotinum, this year’s corn.—-33 to plough 
out; xaid of a letter of Metellus, in as much as Metellus by this public letter, had in- 
duced the farmers to cnitivate their fields, which else they would not have done from 
fear of being deprived of their crops.—34 7he thirty tyrants, instituted by Lysander 
after the ond of the Peloponnesian war.—*5 The construction partly belongs to OBs. 4, 

artly to Obs. 8. gvantwm having the force of gué numerus, the grammatical antecedent 
Geing the numeral noun éria millia.—3* = ne quidem. 
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antecedent of the relative (73, hic, tantus etc.); or it is altogether omitted 
without being replaced by an absolute form-adjective. 

If the antecedent is implied in an absolute form-adjective, the latter 
takes either the masculine, or the neuter gender in the plural or singular, 
according to the rules § 354 foll., and § 858 foll., the relative, as disjunct 
adjective (§ 864) agreeing with it in gender and number. If there is no 
such absolute form-adjective, the relative takes that form, as to number 
and gender, which its syndetic antecedent would have, if expressed. 


Oss. 1. Nouns of general import (homo, res etc.), as grammatical antecedents of rela- 
tive adjectives may be expressed as such, in which instance the general rules § 612 are 
applied, as : Homo, gui et summa gravit&te et pnrens esset, obstupnit. Cic. Verr. 2, 
1, 26.— Homines qui sexe etudent preestire ceteris animalibus etc. Sal). Cat. 1, 1.— Tres 
runt res gue obstent Rosxzcio. Cic. Rosc. Am, 13, 35.— Curio reprehendit eas rea quas 
Cervar administravisset in Gallia ; Curio censured what Cusar had dove in the adminis- 
tration of Gaul. Cic. Brut. 60, 218. 

Or this kind of grammatical antecedents may be implied in an abrolute form-adject- 
ive. In thix instance the relative takes the number and gender of the form-adjective, 
as: Omnex, in quibus aliquid consilii aut etatis fuit eo convenerant. Cea. B. G. 3, 16.— 
Nune dicix aliquid quod ud rem pertineat. Cic. Rosc. Am, 18, 52.— Nihil quod ipsis in- 
dignum egset commiitébant. Ces. B. G. 5, 35.— 7ria sunt gu@ sint efficienda dicendo. 
Cic. Brut, 49, 185.— The same agreement is applied to the syndelic antecedents of the 
relative, if they are used absolutely, as: Js gui ponat summum bonum in voluptate: He 
who places the highest good in pleasure. Cic. Off. 3, 32.— MercatOres ea@ que ad effemi- 
nandos animos pertinent. important ; Merchants import achat tends to efieminating the 
minds, Cres, B. G. 1. 1.— Libenter homines id quod volunt, credunt ; Men believe will- 
ingly what they wieh. Ib. 3, 18. 

Or the relative is used without any form-adjective implying the grammatical antece- 
dent. In this instance it takes the number and gender which the grammatical antecc- 
dent would have if expressed, as: Qué stadium currit enIti debet ut vincat : (Ze) who 
runs a race must strive to win, Cic. Off. 3, 10. 42.— Lecatis, tribtinis imperat gvod apnd 
quemque facto opus est ; To the staff officers he gave orders aboutwhat each of them had 
to do. Liv. 10, 85.— Ad heec gue visum est Cesar respondit; To this Cwsar replied hat 
seemed fit. Cs. B. G. 4, 8. 


Oss. 2. The relative, in any of the instances mentioned Oss, 1, mnst be considered as 
& DISJUNCT adjective (§ 364), because it aways refers toa previous noun expicssed or 
understood. lence it never takes the absolute forms QUIS and QUID, Unless it is merged 
in the indefinite quisqvis and guidquid. But, in order to distinguish the two relations of 
the relative according as it refers to an antecedent expressed or understood, the latter 
are designated as ‘ARSOLUTE RELATIVES’, although, strictly speaking, a relative can 
never be absointe in the sense applied to other form-adjectives, 

The absolute relatives correspond to the following Engliszh forms: 1) if referring to 
PEKSONS, gui corresponas to ‘he who’, ‘the one who’, or ‘who’ (qué sapit. tacel ; WHO 
is wise (HK WHo is wise) is silent); and in the plural to ‘those who’, ‘ they who’, * who’ 
(qui hoc dicunt errant, THOSE WHO say so are mistaken).— 2) If referring to things, the 
absolute relatives gvod and its plural gv@ correspond to ‘what’ (that which) : Quod bo- 
num est, prodest (or ‘que bona sunt, prosunt’); what 4s good, is neeful. Sen. Ep. 117. 

The Anglish relatives of the numeral, quantitative, and qualitative classes cannot be 
used without their syadetic antecedents (as many, as much, such as), but the Latin ante- 
cedents may be omitted, as: quantum possum, as much aklTecan. Victoria quantam de 
Samnitibns nemo ad eam diem pepererat; So great a victory as nobody, up to that day, 
had gained over the Samnites. Liv. 10, 38. 


Ogg, 8. The syndetic antecedents of a relative may have the force of both, absolute 
and dixjunct adjectives (§ 364). If disjunct, they refer to nouns previously expressed, 
and must, accoruing to § 365, agree with these in gender and number; inall other respects 
euch antecedents, and the relatives which refer to them. are treated as if they were abso- 
Inte adjectives. The eyndetic antecedents of either kind are frequently omitted and 
understood, according to the following rutes : 

A. The syndetic antecedents must be omitted ¢ . 

(1) If the grammatical antecedent, being a noun of general import, is an absolute in- 
definite, or numeral form-adjective expressed, as: Multi runt gvé dicant etc.; There 
are many who say (not * multi sunt é/é or ed qui dicant’). Sen. Ben. 2, 14.— Nune dicis 
Uiquid quod ad rem pertineat; Now you say something that belonys to the subject. Cic. 
Rosc, Am. 18, 52.— Duo sunt gua. bene ab oratGre tractita, admirabilem eloquentiam 
faciant ; There are (wo things which, if well employed by a speaker, make an admirable 
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eloquence (i. ¢. never fail to excite the admiration of the audience). Cic. Or. 87, 128— 
But with omnis the syndetic antecedent may be either expressed, or uncerstood, as: 
Omre td quo yaudémus voluptas est; Everything is a al (amusement) in which 
we find pleasure. Cic. Fin. 1,11, 37. But: Omnia que absunt vehementer hominum 
mentis perturbant ; AU the things that are not present (which we do not see) greatly 
disturb the minds of men. Ces. B. G. 7, 84. 

(2) Syndetic antecedents are not admissible if the indefinite form-adjective implying 
the yrammatical untecedent of the relative is elliptically omitted. An ellipsis of this 
kind regularly occurs (a) if esse(in the meaning ‘to exist')is the (abstract) predicate of 
the sentence, the relative clause being « ‘ predicate clause’ (p. 486, OBs. 9). In this in- 
stance, the omitted antecedent is the svbject (nominative or accusative) of the sentence, 
while the relative may be in any case required by the construction of the clause. Such 
sentences are, in Envlish, introduced by the impereonal form ‘ There are persons ’, ‘there 
are people’, ‘there are those (some)’, ‘there are things (occasions etc.)’, as: De impuden- 
tid singulari sunt qué mirentur; There are those (some) who are astonished at his re- 
markable impudence (the form sunt e qué being Un-Latin). Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 2.— See 
Ex. 1-3, and the Ex. quoted p. 486.— Sometimes compounds of the verb esse are used 
with the same construction, as : Adsunt gui vos hortentar; There are those present who 
admonish you. Ces. B. C. 2, 32.— (0) If tnvenire or reperire is the predicate, in which 
instance the indefinite antecedent is either the transitive object, or the passive eubject 
of the sentence, as: Non facile est invenire gui, quod sciat ipse, non tradat alteri ( = in- 
ventre aliquem qui; ‘eum qui’ being inadmissible); It is not easy to find anyone who 
would not teach others what he knows himself. Cic. Fin. 3, 20, 66.— Vix invenitur qué, 
laboribus susceptis, periculisque aditia, non quasi mercédem desideret gloriam ; Hardly 
anyone is found (exists) who, after undergoing hardships and dangers, should not be de- 
sirous of renown as his reward. Cic. Off. 1, 19, 65. See Ex. 4. 5.— Here belong the pas- 
Bive predicates ‘ inventi sunt’ and ‘ reperti sunt’ qui as synonyms of sunt qui (See p. 429, B). 
— (c) If the predicate of the sentence is a verb denoting ‘to have’, ‘to send’, ‘to select’, 
or verbs of similar import, in which instance the indefinite antecedent is conceived as 
the transitive object, or passive subject, as: Tum quum habédbas imitarére, non 
multum proficidbas ; When you had persons (models) 4 imitate, you did not make much 

rogress, Cic. Fam. 9, 24.— Misimus qui pro vecttfira solveret; [sent a person to pay the 
reivht. Cic. Att. 1,38, 2.— Delegisti gquos Rome relinqueres, guos tecum educeres; You 
selected some whom you were to leave in Rome, and others whom to take out with you. 
Cic. Cat. 1, 4, 9.— Ex. 6. 7. 8.—The same omission occurs when the subject of passive 
verbs of this kind is conceived a& subject-ablative in the construction of the ablatives 
absolute, as: Hannibal Ibérum copias trajécit premissis gui Alpium transitue specula- 
rentur; Hannibal sent his troops across the Iber after having sent a scouting party in 
advance to reconnoitre the passes of the Alps [literally : ‘after having sent (some) who 
were to etc.]. Liv. 21, 23. For this omission of the subject-ablative (which after the 
verbs mentioned is always neccessary), and for other indefinite eubject-ablatives, the 
omission of which is optional, see p. 175. 176. 

B. The absolute and dirjunct syndetic antecedents may or may not be omitted: 


1) If they are the subjects (nominative or accusative), and neuter antecedents, if 
they are the euvbjects or transilive objects of any kind of verb in the principal sentence. 
The DrRopPiINe of the synudetic antecedents may be considered as the rule if they imply 
persons, being eubject-nominativer, and the relative is likewise the subject of its own 
clause. In thie instance the antecedents are only expressed if the author means certain 
percong, or lays a certain stress upon them, as: Hi contendéront qué apud me et amici- 
tid, et beneficiis, et dignit&te plurimum possunt; 7hose applied to me [the author meant 
certain persons whom for important reasons he did not choose to mention by name] who 
have the greatest. weight with me by their friendship, benefactions. and character. Cic. 
Rosc, Am. 1. 4. Similarly : Ut sine contumelia a me nominarentur e¢ gui se decemviros 
eperant futfros. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 24.— But : Quum ab aritro arcessebantur,gué consules 
flerent ; When people (persons, farmers) were taken from the plough fo be made coneuls. 
Ib. Rosc. A. 18.—Omnium est commfnis, gui fuit hostia sudrum ; He who was the foe of 
hisown kindred, is the common enemny of all, Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 15.—Dociliz est is gué attente 
vult audIre ; Docile is he who wishes to listen attentively, [where some manuscripts have 
és, and others omit it]. Auct. Her. 1, 4, 7.— See Ex. 9-11.— If the syndetic aniecedent 
(being a person), is either a subject-accusative, or if it isa nominative, but the relative is in 
a different case, the antecedent, likewise, is often omitted, but (perbaps) more frequently 
expressed. The following are examples of omitted antecedente of such kind : (Cesar 
dixii), qué ( = eos gui) suum timdrem in angustias itineris conferrent. facere arroganter ; 
Cesar said that those who referred their fear to the bad roads (as-igned the bad roads aa 
the cauee of their fear) were acting arrogantly. Cres. B. G. 1, 41.— Divitiacus dixit, gut 
( = eos qui) ejus consilii principes fuissent, in Britanniam profugisee. Cees. B. G. 2, 14. 
— Utile est uti motu animi ( = eum uti motu animi) qué uti ratidne non potest; It is 
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right that he who (a person who) cannot act by reason should act by emotion. Cic. Tusce. 
4, 25, 55.—Digni aunt amicitid, quibus in ipsis inest causa cur diligantur; Those are 
worthy of friendship whose own persons are the reason why they should be loved. Cic. 
Am. 21, 79.— Quibus autem hee sunt communia, civitatis ejusdem habendi sunt; Those 
to whom this is common must be considered as citizens of the same State. Ib. Leg. 1, 
7, 23.— Tanto plus gratia atque opes valuére ut, quorum de peena agebatur, tribaini mili- 
tum crearentur ( = ut ef quorum etc.) ; That dhe (very) men whose punishment was nnder 
discussion were elected military tribunes, Liv. 5, 36.— Edictum est, quibus viderétur 
(i. e. 4 quidus viderétur) in castra proficiscerentur; That those who liked might go to 
the camp. Liv. 5, 20.—Hiec vociferantem quidus erat imper&tum ( = e@ quibus id erat 
imperatum) jugulant; While he was thus vociferating, those to whom the order was given 
killed him. Curt. 3, 2,20. See Ex. 12-15 and Juv. 3, 164.— If the antecedent denotes 
things in general, the use and the omission of the syndetic antecedent are equally fre- 
quent. The relative, either with or without a syndetic antecedent, is expressed by 
‘what’, whether in the Lie or singular, as : Cicero non e@ solum qu@ vivo se aceidé- 
runt futira preedixit, sed etiam que nunc usu veninnt cecinit ut vates ; Cicero, not only 
predicted what happened during his lifetime, but, like a prophet, foretold what is now 
transpiring. Nep. Att. 16, 4. [Here the zyndetic antecedent e@ may be dropped in the 
first prop-sition, and added to the second.j]— Ex hoc genere est téud quod tu nnper ei 
qui te rogasset. num tibi molestus esset futtirus...inqnisti; Of the same kind is what 
you, the other day, said to that man who had asked you whether he was intruding on 
you. Cic. Or. 2, 64, 259.—Cesar cogndvit, Considinm quod non vidisset pro viso sibi 
renuntiasee ; Cresar saw that Conzidius had reported to him as his own observation 
what he had not seen. Ces, B. G. 1, 22.—Magnuin est quod conor, difficile est quod polli- 
ceor; What I undertake is great; what I promise is difficult. Cic. Rose. Com. 8.—/d@ 
dixit guod in omuIs luscos convenfret; He said what might be applied to all one-eyed 
persons. Cic. Or. 2, 60, 246. See Ex. 16-19.—In the same way as with determinative 
relatives, the syndetic antecedents of quantitative, qualitative, and numeral relatives, 
are either expressed or omitted, as: Zantum cuique tribuenduin est quantum ipse efii- 
cere possis; We should give to everyone (of our friends) what (as much as) we can 
afford. Cic. Am. 20, 13.— Scripsit ut Galiio quantum is vellet darem ; He wrote I should 
give to Gallius as much as he wanted. Cic. Att. 10, 15, 4. Ex. 20. 21. 

The same omission of the syndetic antecedent may or may not take place if the ante- 
cedent is in any case, so that the relative, according to the construction of its own clause, 
is in che same caze as the antecedent, or if both the antecedent and the relative are depend- 
ent on the same prepositions, as : [mitémur guos culIque vieum est op eos quos imitari cul- 
que vizum est); Let everyone imitate whom (those whom) he likes best (literally* : Let us 
imitate those whom it has seemed to everyone). Cic. Off. 1,32, 118 —Dividébat agros quibus 
volébat ( = eis, guibus agros dividere volébat) ; He gave a share of the lands to whom he 
wished. Ib. 1, 11.—Epicirusin quibus sequitur Democritum non fere labitur ( = in eis re- 
busin quibue) ; Epicurus 1s almo-t always right in what (where) he follows Democritus. Cic. 
Fin. 1, 6. See Ex. 22-24.—Thus the antecedent is generally omitted if the relative takes the 
form of an indefinite relative. as: (Ceeaur dixit) guibuscunque exercitus andiens non fuerit, 
male re gest& fortinam defuisee ( = és quibuscunque) ; 70 all those to whom their army 
had refused obedience, success had been wanting in consequence of a bad conduct of 
the war, Ces. B. G. 1, 40.— If the antecedent denotes things in general, being placed in 
the genitive or dative, it generally take= the form ‘ea ves’ instead of id, if the form of 
the relative (cui. quibus, quérum) would leave it doubtful whether persons or things are 
meant (§ 360). If such an antecedent is omitted, the relative must agree with res, as: Te 
oro, ut quibus in rebus mei tui indigébunt. nostris miseriis ne desis; I beseech you to 
stand by [me in] my misfortune in what (in those things in which) my family will need 
you Cic. Att. 3, 27. 


C. The syndetic antecedents are generally retained if the case of the relative is ay 
JSerent from that of the antecedent (except in the instance mentioned No, A), or if the 
cases are the same, but dependent on different preposonts or if either the antecedent 
or the relative isa mere case-object while the other of the two is dependent on a prepo- 
sition. This rule applies to all syndetic antecedents, whether they are absolute, or dis- 
junct, or dependent on anoun expressed ; as: Verres eum cué legitus fuiseet, in invidiam 
suis maleficiis adduxit ; Verres, by his misdeeds, exposed to hatred that man whose adju- 
tant he had been. Cic. Verr. 1, 4, 11.—Non vidétur debuisse ejusmodi deliberatidnem in- 
troducere in qua quod utile viderétur cum eo quod honestum ext compararétur; It seems, 


* A literal rendering of the English ‘let everyone imitate whom etc.’ would be inad- 
missible, since quisque according to § 362, 2. 20, 3 can only be used in certain connections, 
and omnes, quivis, unusquisque would refer to all ‘ without exception’. In all sentences 
of the above form quisque must be incorporated in the relative clause, the subject of the 
principal sentence being variously expresred according to the requirements of the sense; 
mostly by a syndetic antecedent repeated after the relative clause, 
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he ought not to have introduced a discussion of that kind, in which what seems useful 
is compared with what is moral. Cic. Off. 3, 8, 12.--Hi dediicent colonias in €08 agros 

s emerint, et in qe loca preterea videbitur; ‘They will send ont colonies ¢o those 
ands which they will buy, and moreover éo all localities they will choose (literally ‘to 
those localities to which it will seem to them i. e. to send colonies). Cic. L. Agr. 2, 27 
"4 [Here in the first proposition the antecedent eos is retained because it is introduced 
by a preposition which does not refer to the case of the relative; but in the second prop- 
Ovition the antecedent ea is dropped because both, the antecedent and the relative de- 
pend on the same preposition (in ea loca in gue colonias deducere videbitur).] See Ex. 
25. 26.— The absolute antecedent takes here likewise the form ‘ea res’ if the neuter 
gender is not sufficiently marked by the relative (see No. B, 2), as: Homines non requl- 
runt ratiOnes ed7um rerum quas semper vident (which is more perspicuous than edrum 
que vident); Men do not inquire for the causes of what they always see. Cic. N. D. 2, 38, 
96.—It is remarkable that, in this instance, the relative frequently does not agree in gender 
with the formal grammatical antecedent res, but takes the neuter form as if the antece- 
dent were an absolute adjective in the neuter, as; Sumptu ne parcas wild in re quod* ad 
valetudinem opus sit; Do not spare expenses in anything that may be necerenry for 
your recovery. Cic. Fam. 16, 4, 2.— Abundantié edrum rerum que prima mortales du- 
cunt ; By an abundance of what men place first. Sall. Jug. 41, 1.— Delectu rebusque 
iis gue per ipsos agenda erant perfectis ; After the draft and the other things which 
had to be done by them were accomplished. Liv. 32, 29.— In me quidvis harum rerum 
convenit gue sunt dicta ; ** To me everyone of those things applies that have been said. 
Ter. Heaut. 5, 1, 4.— This agreement goes to show that, in the conception of the Latins 
the forms é@ res, and id were identical, and that the genitives and datives ejus rei, ei ret 
(§ 360) are really to be considered as the oblique cases of the absolute neuter id. 


D. In the instance mentioned No. C, the antecedents may be dropped 1) if they are the 
completing objects of a verb (so that the case of the antecedent is clear from the con- 
nection), and the relative ia the subject of its own clause, as: Xerxes premium propo- 
suit (i. e. ei) gué invenisset novam voluptatem ; Xerxes propored a reward for the man 
who would discover a new pleasure. Cic. Tuec. 5, 7, 20.— Semper in prelio maximum est 
dadeacteins (i. e. €) qué maxime timct; In battle the greatest danger always threatens 

4m who is most afraid. Sall. Cat. 58.— Ut agerentur gratie (4. e. cis) gué e municipiis ve- 
nissent ; That thanks should be returned to thoxe who had come from the towns. Cic. 
P. Red. 11. See Ex; 27. 28.— 2) The antecedents may also be dropped if they denote 
things (beth absolutely used, or with nouns), being introduced by a preposition govern- 
ing the accusative, and if the relative is the subject or completing object of its own 
clause, as: Nunc redeo ad gue mihi rnandas ( = ad eaque); Now I come fo what you 
want me to do. Cic. Att. 5, 11.— Nullas adhuc litteras acceperam preter que ( = preter 
eas que) mihi in Trebulano reddit sunt ; I have not yet received any letter except those 
which were handed to me in the Trebuilane villa. Cic. Att. 5, 3.— Helvetii frumentum 
omne preter quod ( = preeter td guod) secum portatiri erant, combdrunt. Cs. B. G. 1, 
5.— 3) Rarely the syndctic antecedent is dropped if it is an attribntive genitive of a 
noun (provided that the relative is a subject-nominative). as : Nova lege, ut gui junid- 
rum non convenisset ad Pag aged edictum, guique injussu abisset, caput (3. e. ejus 
caput) Jovi sacrum esset ; By a new law that the heads of those among the younger Citi- 
zens who would not appear at the call of the commanders, and of those who would leave 
without order, should be forfeited to Jupiter. Liv. 10, 38. 


E. The syndetic antecedents are almost always retained if they are predicate-nomina- 
tives, the relative clause describing a quality of the subject asserted by the copula. In 
this construction, the syndetic antecedent (és) is a digjunct adjective, always referring toa 
definite subject, and hence may be aleo in the feminine. The relative and its antecedent, 
in this connection, are rendered by ‘a man who’, ‘ench a person as to’, or by similar 
expressions, as: Zeno nullo modo Zs erat gui nervos virtftis inciderit; Zeno was by no 
means the man to cut the sinews of virtue. Cic. Ac. Post. 1, 10 [An omission of ‘is’ in 
this and the following examples would be inadmiesible.] Non sumus ¢ quorum vagttur 
animus errore ; We are not that kind of persons whose minds wander about without an 
aim (in errore). Cic. Off. 2, 2.-- Fa ext Romina gens gv@ victa qnie<cere nesciat : The 
Roman nation is of such a character as to find no rest if conquered, Liv. 9, 3.— The an- 
tecedent és, in this construction, is omitted if it is codrdinate to an attribute of an- 
other predicate-noun, as: L. Pinarius erat vir acer et qué nihil in fide Siculdrum repone- 
ret: L. Pinarius was @ defermined man, and one who would not rely on the faith 
of the Sicilians, Liv. 24, 87.— All clauses of this kind are predicate-clunses (p. 456), and 
alwaye must have their own predicates in the subjunctive (see § 614). See Ex, 20-31. 


*The neuter guod may also be taken fgr a restricting relative, according to p. 560, 
Oss. 2; or as agreeing with the predicate-nonn opus, according to p. 525, Ons. 2, although 
opus in ‘opus est’ was hardly felt as a noun by the Latins. 

** T'wo inferior codices read ‘dicte@’, which reading has been received by Bentley. 
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Oxns. 4, ANINVERSION of relative clauses (p. 505, Ops. 2) with absolute relatives may take 
place in all instances where the use of a syndetic antecedene is admissible, for the sume 
rea-ons ax when the relative has an expre=sed noun as antecedent. The syndetic ante: 
cedent, in this instance, is placed after the relative clause, the relative retaining its abso- 
lute form in lieu of the incorporation of the grammatical antecedeut, which, of course, 
cannot take place where there is no noun to incorporate 3 as: Quibus ratio a natira data 
ext, eisdem recta ratio data est; Zo those towhom reason has been given by nature, a right 
reason has been given. Cic. Leg. 1, 12, 38.— Cresar L. Plancum jubet, gvorvm opera cog- 
noverat Tasvetium interfectum, os comprehensos ad se mittere ; Cwsur directed Plancus 
to arrest and send to him ‘hose whom he knew to have been implicated tn the murder of 
Tasevetius (literally: by whose agency he knew that T. was murdered). Ces. B. G. 5, 25. 
— Sperat se posse quod adeptus est per scelus id per biennium effundere atque consu- 
mere; He hopes that he can squander aud consume within two years what he has ob- 
tained by crime. Cic. Rosc. A. 2.6. See &x. 32-35. 


1. Sunt qué urbinis rebus! bellicas? anteporant. Cic. Off. 1, 24, 82.— 2. Fuérunt qui 
dicerent, non celi motu fleri ortus et occézxus*, sed nos ipsos orfri et occideres. Sen. 
N. Q. 7, 12.—3. Nonne dicitix, esse e regidne® nobis, e contrarid parte” terre, gui adver- 
sis vestigiis® stent contra nostra vestizia, gvos avrinodas® vocdtiz? Cic. Ac. Pr. 2. 39, 
123.— 4. Nihil est difficilius qnam reperire quod sit omni ex parte!® in suo genere per- 
fectum. Ib. Am. 21, 79.— 5. In Homéro hoc maximum est, quod neque ante itfum 
he late ille imitarérur. neque?? post illum gut eum imitdri posset, inventus est. Vell. 

, 2.— 6. Semper Cimdnem pedisequi!§ cum nummis!4 sunt secdti. ut habéret quod sta- 
tim daret. Nep. Cim. 4.—7%. Quum e vid lanvuérem!5, mi-i qui hoc ei diceret. Cic. Phil. 
1, 5, 12.— 8. Quid aulcins quam hadére guicum omnia anceas sic loqui ut tecum % Ib. 
Am. 6, 22.— 9. Stultissim i est gvi hominem ant ex veste ant ex conditidne!® wsti- 
mat!7, Sen. Ep. 47.— 10. Maximum ornamentum amicilivz tollit!® gui ex e& tollit vere- 
cnndiam!*®, Cic. Am. 22, 82.— 11. Errant guiin prosperis revus?2® omits impetus?! for- 
tins se putant fugisse?2, Auct. Her. 4, 17. 24.— 12. Necesse est sumptum facere?3 gui 
querit lucrum?, Plaut. Asin. 1, 3, 65.— 13. Nego jus esse?5, gvé miles non rit, pugnare 
cum hoste. Cic. Off. 1,11.— 14. Sapiens palam facit?®, potentissimum esse guvé xe ha- 
be: in potestate. Sen. Ep. 90.— 15. Quibus opes nulle sunt, bonis invident. Sall. Cat. 
87.—16. Quod non dedit torttina, non eripit?7, Sen. Ep. 69.—17. Cesar mittit Vatinium 
ad ripam fluminis qui ea@ gvq@ maxime ad pacem pertinére?® viderentur, ageret. Cres, 
B. C, 3, 19.— 18, Levidra2® sunt gue repentino aliquo modo accidunt quam ea gue 
meditata®® et preeparata inferuntur3!, Cic. Off. 1,8.— 19. Ambiorix dixit (se) id guud 
fecerit de oppuynatiOne navium, neque judicio, neque voluntite sua fecisse. Ces. B. 
G. 5, 27.— 20. Sol queritur niajorne quam terra sit, an fanfure quantus vide&tur. Cic. 
Div. 2, 3, 10.~- 21. Non speraverat Hannibal fore ut fof in Italia populi ad se deficerent 
quot defecérunt post Cannensem cladem. Liv. 28, 44.— 22. Coelestis ira32 guvos premit3$ 
miseros facit. Sen. Herc. Oet. 441.— 23. Piso parum erat @ qguilus debuerat adjiius. 
Cic. Phil, 1, 4.— 24. Quem quis amat, sciens non ledit. Quint. 5, 10, 74.— 25. Ubi prima 
impedimenta’4 nostri exercitus ab eis gui in silvis latébant visa sunt, subito oninibus 
copiis provolavérunt?s, Cees. B. G. 2, 19.— 26. Socrates exsecrari eum solébat gui pri- 
mus atiiitatem a natdri sejunxisset3s, Cic. Leg. 1, 12, 33.— 27. Minime miror gut in- 
rantre occipiunt’? ex injurii3*. Ter. Ad. 2, 1, 43.—28. Nos velim priemio elicere’® pos- 
etmns gué nobis aliqnid attulisset?® quo4! hoc firmius crederémus. Cic. Tusc. 5, 7, 20. 
— 29, Evo as sum qui nihil unqnam mea potius quam medrum civium causa fecerit. 
Ib. Fam. 5, 21.— 30. Non snmus e2 guibus nihil verum videadtur, sed 6 guvé omnibus ve- 
rix falsa quedam xadjuncta esse dicimus. Ib. N. D. 1, 5.— 31. Dixisti, vos eos esse qué 
vitam insudvem4? sine his studiis putarétis. Ib. Or. 2, 6.— 32. Monstrum certissimum 


1 Rea urddne, civil affairs.—* res ded/ice, military affairs.—3 revolution.—4 the rising 
and setting of the stare.—5 to set.—® just opposite.—7 ex...parie, on the side.—® with 
footprints opposite to ours, é. e. with their feet opposite to ours,--® antipodes.—!° in 
everv respect.—!) i. e. aliguis quem.—'2 Neque aliquisinventus est, neque etc. : There was 
nobody, nor anybody etc.—!8 footmen,—!4 small coins.—!5 e vid lanquére, to be tired 
from the journey.—!* according to the state in which he is.—!7 to value.— 18 ornamentum 
Glicni rei or ex aliquad re tollere. to strip something of an ornament.—!® mutual rexpect, 
—?9 in prosperity.—?! hlow.—22 to escape.—23 to lay out money.—-24 (werum guerere, to 
be desirous of making’ money.—?5 to be lawful.—2® makes it evident to all.—?7 to take 
awav.—2?8 to be most conducive to.—?® less serious,—3° accessory predicate: ‘with pre- 
Meditation ’.—%! inferre, to inflict. —22the wrath of Heaven.--33 ira aliguem premit, auger 
rests on somebody.—*4 the first. baggage train.—35 to rush forward,—3 u/iditdtem anatird 
sejungere, to place expediency in conflict with nature (é. e. with moralit.).—97 to begin.— 
38 from a wrong inflicted.—-8* to bring out, to cause somebody to step forward.—?° ali- 
quid dlicut afferre, to give somebody a new reason.--*! from which, in consequence of 
which.—‘? unpalatable, dull. 
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est esse aliqnem humé&n& especie! et ficfr&, qui tantum immanit&te? bestias vicerit?, 
ut. propter quox* hanc suavissimams lucem aspexerit, eos indignissime® luce priva- 
rit. Ib. Rosc. Am. 22, 63.— 33. Multo magis fugiendum eat? quod, cujus in animo ver- 
sdtur§, numquam sinit ewm respirdre®, numquam quicecere. Ib. Fin. 1, 16, 53.— 
34. Quisquis sentit quemadmodum sit affectus!9, eum necesse est aut in voluptate esse, 
autin dolore. Ib. 1,11, 38.— 35. Quantum! Apronius edidisset?? debéri!*, dantum ex 
edicto!4 daundum erat. Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 29. 


Rem. 7. If the grammatical antecedent of the relative clause is a (per- 
sonal) PRONOUN, the relative adjective agrees with the pronoun in NUM- 
BER, and with its LOGICAL GENDER (Orns. 1 and 2). Relative clauses of 
this kind rarely take syndetic antecedents (Oss. 4). For the form of the 
predicate in such relative clauses see &. 10, Oss. 1. 


Ons. 1. Zs. ea, id has the nature both of a personal pronoun, and of a determinative 
form-adjective (§§ 231. 244). If és, absolutely used, governsa relative clause, it is always 
a form-adjective (a) if the person or thing to which it refers, ig determined by the reda- 
tive clause (et qui negotio prefuérunt) ; und (6) if ithas the force of a qualitative or quan- 
titulive adjective (Zeno erat is qui etc.). But it must be considered as a personal pro- 
noun if it refers to persons or things mentioned before as its grammatical antecedents 
(§ 232). The English pronouns ‘ he’ and ‘they’ likewise occar in both meanings; as: 

orum princeps Socrates fuit, is, gui totIus judicio Grecie...omuium fuit facile prin- 
ceps; He who, in the judgment of all Greece, unquestionably was the foremost of all. 
Cic. Or. 4, 16.—Instead of és, the other demonstratives hic, ille, iste, are likewise used 
with the force of pronouns of the 3d person, and may have relative clauses dependent 
on them, as Jsfe, gui jam spe atque opinidne predam istam devorasect, commdtus est ; 
He, who had in his mind already swallowed that booty, was perplexed. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 51. 


Oss. 2. The prononne of the first and second persone may refer either to males or fe- 
males Nae aies of the second person referring exceptionally to things personified), and, 
since they do not derignate the rex of the person by their grammatical forms, have 
only a LOGICAL GENDER. Hence relative adjectives which have personal pronouns of the 
first or second person as grammatical antecedents, agree with the logical gender of these 
pronouns, as: Zu, ecastor, erras que illum exepectes ; Indeed you are mistaken who 
(when you) expect him. Plant. Most. 1, 3, 31.— Id due nog sole scimus, ego gue illi dedi, 
et illa quse a me accépit; That only we two know, J who gave it to her, and she who re- 
ceived it. Ib. Cist.1,2, 26.—Nam nos, guarum viri hinc absunt, sollicitee snmus semper; For 
we, whose husbands are absent from here, are always anxious, Ib. Stich. 1,1. 4.—Hgo qué 
te confirmo, ipse me non confirmo; /, who reassure you. am not so confident myself. 
Cic. Verr. 2. 3, 30.—Res hee acerba vidétur unicuiIqne vestrum qui simili sensu commo- 
vemini; This matter seems hard to each of you, who are affected by similar feelings. 
Verr, 2, 1, 44.—Neqne fe, Massilia, preetereo, qu@ L. Flaccum militem cognosti; Nor do 
I pass thee, O Massilia, which knoweet L. Flaccus as a soldier. Ib. Flacc. 26, 63. 


Oxss. 3. The personal pronouns as antecedents of relatives may be dropped if no em- 
phasis rests on them, and if they, as enbjects, are easily supplied from the text, as : Qué 
( = tu qui) agro colendo presse flagitium putes, profecto Atilium hominem nequissi- 
mum judic&res ; You, who think it disgraceful to manage a farm, surely would pronounce 
Atilius a most wicked person, Cic. Rozc. Am. 18, 50.—If the relative has the force of an 
adverbial conjunction (denoting cause, co-incident action etc.), the pronouns to which 
they refer are generally dropped, if subjects : Stulta multa sum qgu@ vobircum fabuler ; 
I am very foolish who (that I) am talking with you. Plant. Mil. 2, 5, 33.— Thus the pro- 
noune of the second person are most always dropped if they are the subjects of an im- 
perative : Ades/dte omnes animis qué adestis corporibus ; Be all present with your minds 
who are present with your bodies. Cic. Sull. 11, 33. 


Osx, 4. Since personal pronoune cannot, generally, take attributes (§ 276), relative 
clauses dependent on personal pronouns cannot, generally, take syndetic antecedents, 
except in the following instances: (a) If the relative clause is dependent on the syn- 
detic antecedent is (sometimes ile) as predicate-nominative (2. 6, OBs. 3, #), this 


4Jn human shape.—? brutality.—? to surpass.—-t by whose agency (to whom he ie in- 
debted for the enjoyment; é. ¢. his parents).—5 most delighttul.—® in the most outra- 
geous way.—7 to shun.—8 in animo dicijus versadri, to pervade one’s mind.—® to breathe. 
—10 feels how he is affected; é. e. iz conscious of his emotions,—!! quantum devbéri. an 
infinitive clause, dependent on edidisset ; debért being an impersonal passive predicate. 
— 3 to ‘give out’, to pronounce. The subjunctive is quasi-suboblique, dependent on 
‘ex edicto dandum erat’, which is equivalent to ‘ edictum precépit ut darétur’. See 
p. 406, Obs. 1, (a@).—?3 aliquid debéiur, something is due.—!4 the edict of the pretor. 
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antecedent is retained even if a personal pronoun is the eubject. Constructions 
of this kind must generally be recast in ga tease as: Ego is ero qui semper fui; Lit- 
ERALLY : J will be he (the one) whol have always been d = I will be the same I have 
always been). Cic. Att. 11, 12, 3.—Ego is eum qvzt hoc illi concédi putem; LITERALLY : 
Iam he who believe that this should be conceded to them (= Z belong to those who 
etc.). Cic. Att. 7, 5, 5.—7u es ille cut crudélitas dieplicet ? Are you the man who dislikes 
cruelty ? Ib. Pis. 8, 17.—Sometimes in this construction the antecedent is may be dropped 
(which isan exception to the rule #. 6, Ons. 3, #), as: Tu es qui ( = is qui) diligentis- 
rime prelium erquisisti » You are the one that has most carefully inquiéred for the price. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 30.— (d) If the syndetic antecedent is idem: EHgoidem nunc qui illas om- 
nfz res egi silentio, interpellor ; J [the same], who transacted all this in silence, am now 
‘challenged. Cic. Prov. 12. 29.— (c) If the svyndetic antecedent is placed after the relative 
clause, as: £go ipse Pontifex, qui cerimonias religionesque publicas sanctiesime tuen- 
das arbitror, # hoc, esse deos, persuadéri mihi plane velim ; /, being myrelf Pontifex, 
who believe that the public ritual and worship should be most sacredly maintained, Z 
would greatly like that I could be pereuaded of the fact that gods exist. Cic. N. D. 1, 22. 
—Qui magister eqnitum fuisse tibi viderére, 4s per municipia cum caligis et lacern& cu- 
curristi; You who claim to have been a vice-dictator, you ran through the provircial 
towns in brogans and duster. Ib. Phil. 2, 30.— (d) Sometimes (mostly poetically) relative 
clauses are made dependent on ‘idle ego’ or ‘ ego tlle’: Itaque ego ite gui semper pacis 
auctor fui, pacem cum Antonio exse nolo; J. the same who have always counselled peace, 
oppose a peace with Antonius. Cic. Phil. 7,3.—ZUe ego qui quondam gracili etc. (J who 
once sung etc.). Virg. Ain. 1, 1. 

Oss. 5. Personal pronomna, as antecedents of a relative clanse, are sometimes merged 
in a possessive adjective: Illud quidem nostrum consilium landandum est, gui meos civis 
servis armatis objicere noluerim (literally: That opinion of ours is praiseworthy who did 
not wish; i. ¢. Zt ts praiseworthy when I did not wish etc.). Cic. Fam. 1, 9*. 

1. Laud&bant fortfinas meas qué gnatum (son) habérem tali ingenio preditum. Ter. 
Andr. 1, 1, %71.—2. Id medé minime refert qui sum natu maximus. Ib. Ad. 5, 4, 27.— 
3. Tu nostrd, qui remansiseémug, cede contentum te esse dicébas. Cic. Cat. 1, 3, 7.— 
4, Vestrd, qui cum summf integritate vixistie, hoc maxime interest. Ib. Sull. 28, 79.— 
5. Vestra consilia accusantur, gué mihi summum hondrem imposuistis. Sall. Jug. 85.— 
6. Vehementer intererat vestrd, qui patres estiz. Plin. Ep. 4, 13. 


Rem. 8. There are relative clauses which have only @ LOGICAL, but no 
grammatical antecedent. Such clauses pass over into co-ordinate rela- 
tives (R. 9), and are used to add facts or remarks pertaining to a whole 
sentence, or to any of its parts not being nouns or pronouns. The rela- 
tive, in this construction, assumes the following forms: 1) That of the 
neuter singular quod (quantum, quale), representing the clause as referring 
to the idea of the ‘ fact’ involved in the sentence to which it refers (§ 365, 
RF. 24). 2) The form que res in the place, and with the meaning of quod. 
3) The form of an attributive relative, agreeing with a governing noun of 
general import which represents what is stated in the sentence in a more 
particular manner than by the general designation ‘res’ (que sententia, 
quod genus, qui honor etc.).—The sentence to which the relative refers is 
called the ‘LOGICAL ANTECEDENT’ of the relative, and the relatives thus 
referring to logical antecedents are called ‘ LOGICAL RELATIVES’. 

Oss. 1. Relative clanses of this kind form the transition from pronominal subordina- 
tion to pronomiral codrdination (p. 473, OBS. 2), a8 : vy pen quod mihi summo dolort 
est, ipse se afflixit ; Pompey has injured HIMSELF, which ts very painful tome. Cic. Att. 
2,19,2. Here the relative clause ‘quod...est’ does not form a member of the principal 
sentence ‘ Pompéjus inse se aflixit’. On the contrary, the principal sentence is repre- 


sented as ‘incorporated’ in the clause by means of the relative quod, which implies 
‘which fact’,—namely ‘that Pompey injured himself’. But this incorporation is a cri- 


* A similar construction is sometimes applied to national adjectives, to which the 
relative refers as if to a national noun, as: Vejens bellum ortum est. quéhus SabIni arma 
conjunxerant; The Vejentian war arose with whom (= with which people) the Sabines had 
made an alliance. Liv. 2. 53.—National adjectives have exactlv the same relation to national 
nouns as possessive adjectives to the corresponding personal pronouns. Thus the above- 
mentioned sentence might be thus changed : ‘ Nostrum bellum ortum est, quibus Sabini 
arma conjunxerant’. Madvig, who has no A a to this connection of relatives with 
possessives, censures the quoted pagesage of Livy—which is inconsistent. 
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terion of pronominal codrdination (p. 473), being just the reverse of the principle in- 
volved in subordination. Nevertheless the clause is virtually and ‘ logically’ sdordi- 
nate, since it mosi frequently precedes the sentence to which it refers or is znse7ted in 
it (aeainst the use in pronominal codrdination by demonstratives), and may always be 
conceived as an ordinary relative clause dependent ona noun of general import (“yact") 
in apposition to the principal sentence, and hence forming a member of it (Pompey has 
injured himself, @ fact which is very painful to me). Indeed this form of the apposition 
is frequently preferred in the English rendering to the Latin ‘logical relative’, Even 
in Latin this kind of seutence-apposition (which is not admissible in ordinary relative 
ccnstructions, sce p. 506, OBs. 3) is frequently applied to the logical relatives (id qvod ,; see 
OBs. 4).—Since logical relative clanses cannot be considered as being grammatically mem- 
bers of the principal sentence, it follows that they cannot take syndetic antecedents to rep- 
resent them in the principal sentence. 


Oss. 2. Logical relative clauses of this kind may have a DOUBLE relation, 1) that of an 
ordinary relative clause introduced by quod with an ‘absolute’ antecedeut expressed or 
understood in the principal sentence ; and@ 2) that of a logical relative clause conceived as 
apposition to another clause, dependent on the same peneipe sentence, us : Feci, guod pro- 
fecto ante me nemo, wt ipre me per litteras consoldrer; I succeeded to be my own com- 
forter by literature, a thing that surely, nobody attempted before me, (literally : ] did what 
nobody did before me, (namely) that I was my own comforter). Cic. Att. 12, 14, 3.—Nihilo- 
minus Helvetii id guod constituerant facere conantur, uf e finibne suis exeant ; The Helve- 
tians nevertheless undertook to carry out what they had resolved before, namely the emi- 
gration from their country, or ‘ The Helvetians nevertheless tried to leave their country, 
(which was) in accordance with their former plans.’ Ces, B. G. 1, 5.—Clauseeg of this kind, 
which must always be recast in rendering, may assume the inverted form according to 
FR. 6, OBxs. 4, in which instance a syndetic antecedent must be used, as: Quod a Verre 
pridie Heraclius impetrare non potuerat, id ei postridie venit in mentem, ex lege Rupilia 
sortiri dicas oportére ; On the next day came to Verres’s mind what Heraclius could not 
obtain from him the day before, namely that according to the Rupilian law he must 
draw the judges by lot. Cic. Verr. 2, 2,17. Here the infinitive clause ‘ex lege...opor- 
lére’ ig the subject-clause of the period ; the (logical) relative clause ‘quod...non potne- 
rat’ is in apposition with it, ‘id ei...in mentem’ being the principal sentence. At the 
rame time the relative clause ‘quod..potucrat’ is an ordinary absolute relative clanse 
in regard to the principal senteuce, in which its syndetic antecedent td represents the 
subject. See Ex. 1. 2. 


Oss. 3. Logical relative clanses with guod mostly occur in the form of parenthetical 
- Clauses, so as either to precede the sentence which they incorporate, or to be inserted 
in it, or in the period to which they belong. ‘They are variously rendered in English, 
ecuetan by placing them after the sentence (with ‘ which’), or by inserting them in the 
form of a demonstrative clause with ‘and’, or by changing the construction substan- 
tively ; as : Denique (confirmo), quod est indignissimum, per tribfnos plebis reyes in 
civitite constitui; Lastly I assert (and this is the most outrageous thing), that kings are 
introduced by the tribuues of the people. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 6.— Qui virtflte praediti sunt, 
soli sunt divites; soli, gvod est proprium divilidrum, contenti suis rebus sunt; ‘The vir- 
tuonz alone are rich; they alone are contented with their own, which is a criterion of 
wealth, Cie. Par. 6, 52.—Capte urbis Romine, quod post paucos accidit annos, Clades ; 
The disaster of the capture of Rome, eehich happened after a jew years. Liv. 5, 21.— See 
Ex. 3-5.— The relative clause is placed after the sentence, either if both propositions 
are very short and plain, or to give emphasis to the facts asserted in the clause : Natus 
est Gadibus. quod nemo negat ; He is born at Gades, which nobody denies (which is not 
disputed).— At erat mecum senatus, et quidem veste mutata, guod prome uno post homi- 
num memoriam publico consilio susceptum est; But the Senate stood by me, and more- 
over, in the garb of misery, an honor which, as far as historical records go, has been 
shown to me alone by official action. Cic. Planc. 35, 87. See Ex. 6. If the relative clause 
follows the sentence, ‘qgu@ res’ is sometimes used in place of quod, which is generally 
the case if the relative is required to be in an oblique case (see below): Civsar navis 
paullum removéri jussit; gv@ res magno usui nostris fuit. Cws. B. G. 4, 25.—Cuniculis ad 
agecrem vineasque acti, cvjus ret sunt longe peritissimi Aquitini; After digging mines 
towards the rampart and the covered ways, in which (art) the Aquitani are most skillful, 
Ib. 8, 21.— Often quod is connected by ipsum, in which instance it is often impossible 
to render without impairing the force of the relative construction by substituting an 
English codrdination : Orat vos ut hanc urbem gibi intuéri liceat, quod ipsum for- 
tina eripnerat, nisi unfus amfci opes subvenissent: He implores you to allow him the 
Right of this city, @nd even of this boon fate would have deprived him without one 
friend’s help. Cic. Rab. Post. 17, 48.— Quod, asa logical relative, is generally used only in 
the nominative, accusative and ablative singular, as: Docui nullam ratidnem huic cor- 
rumpendi fuisge ; ex quo intelligitur etc. ; From which it is clear that etc. (which goes to 
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show etc.). Cic. Clu. 23, 64. Thusin the construction with a comparative ablative, as : 
Elégit cx multis [socratis libris triginta fortasse versus Hieronymus, guo quid poterat 
esse (urpius 2? Hieronymus selected out of many books of [socrates perhaps thirty lines, 
a baseness thich could not be surpassed Citerally : than which what could be Laser 4, 
Cic. Or. 56. Sometimes, however, lovical relatives occur in other cases, and even in 
the neuter plural, as in the passage Quint. 1, 2, 12, qnoted Oss. 5.—In the same way as 
quod, quantum is frequently used in a parenthetical clause, restricting the principal 
predicate to a measure indicated by the clause (being rendered *as much as’), as: Hic 
ego, quantum humano consilio eflicere potui, sumimam feci cogitatis6num meirum; 
Here I struck the balance of all my thouyhts, as much us 1 could do with human wis- 
dom. Cic. Fam, 1, 9, 10. See Ex. 7. 


Oss. 4. Instead of quod in logical relative clauses, the form id guod is very frequently 
used, being rendered in the same way as the simple gvod. This *id* is a syndetic ante- 
eedent of guvod, but without belonging to the grammatical frame of the principal sen- 
tence. Itinnst be conceived as marking the relation of the relative ciause as that of an 
APPOSITION to the principal sentence, as: Pompéjus ubi, id quod maxime exspectari 
videbatur, ostendit se tribuniciam potestitem restitutOrum : When Pompéjus showed’ 
that he would restore the office of the tribunes, @ measure which seemed to be generally 
expected, etc, Cic. Verr. 1, 15.—Intelligitur, id quod jam ante dixi, imprudente Sullé 
scelera heec fieri ; It is evident that these crimes, as I have already remarked before, are 
committed without Sulla’s knowledge. Cic. Rosc. Am. 9, 25. See Ex. 8. 9. 


Oxss. 5. Frequently in the logical relative guod not the whole sentence is incorporated, 
but such parts of it as may be conceived as separate idexs. Often the idea to which the 
relative thus refers must be elicited from the sentence by inference. Such constructions 
are frequently repugnant to the English idiom, and must be recast, as: Si etiam monendé 
estix a me, guod non estis, videor hoc precipere posse ut etc.: If you must be, also, 
admonished by me, which is not necessary, I would recommend this, that etc. (literally : 
If you ave to be admonished, which you are not), Cic. Font. 19, 42.—Sic mihi persuasi, 
quum simplex animi natdra esset, non posse eum dividi; quod (i. e. dividi) si non posset, 
non posse interfre; Lam satisfied that the eoal, since its nature is simple (not compound), 
cannot be divided ; and that if it could not be divided, it could not perish. Cic. Sen. 
21, 78.— In this inatance the logical relative may be in the plural, if it refers to several 
coordinate ideas, contained in the principal sentence, as: Neque enim scribenti. edi- 
acenti, cogitanti, preceptor ssesistit, gvorwm aliquid agentibue cujuscunque interventus 
impedimento est; For the teacher cannot assist his pupil when the latter js writing, 
memorizing, or reflecting, the intervention of any one being a hindrance to those en- 
gaged in any of these acts. Quint. 1, 2, 12. [flere the logical relative guormm (= quarum 
rerum) refers to the actions scribere, ediscere, cogitdre, which are implied in the persoual 
participles scribentt etc.] See Ex. 10. 


Oss. 6. The ATTRIBUTIVE Form Of the relative. with a noun as coverning word. is used 
to designate the act contained in a preceding sentence by a substan/ive term, which may 
either denote the action as such, or any other idea (for inet. a Gime-poin/) referring to the 
action contained in the sentence, Such substantives are made the governing nouns of 
the relative without being its antecedents, in a similar way as in the instance mentioned 
&. 5, Ons, 3, only that in the instance, mentioned there, the relative has a grammatical 
antecedent in the governing sentence, while here the antecedent of the relative is logi- 
cal. Such constructions must be frequently recast in English, cither by making the 
governing noun of the relative its antecedent connected with the governing sentence in 
the form of an apposition, or by using the form of a codrdination, as : Pomptinins, qui 
a te tractaitus est singuliri fide, evjus tui dbeneficit sum ego testis, preestat tibi memo- 
riam quam debet; Pomptinius, who has been treated by you with great friendship, @ 
kindness to which I can bear testimony, remembers you av he onglit, Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 3.— 
Quidam sibi nullam socictitem commianis wihtaris cans statunut esse cum civibus, 
que sententia societaitem omnem distrahit civititis; Some hold that no bond unites them 
With their fellow-citizens in regard to their common interests, aw opinion which dixsolves 
all civilsociety. Cic. Off. 3, 6, 28.—Ubi impedimenta nostri exercitus ab Gallis visa sunt, 
qed tempus inter eos committendi prelii convenerat, omnibus copiis provolavérunt 5 

fhen the bagvage train of our army was eeen by the Gauls, which moment they had 
agreed upon as the signal for battle, they rushed forward ete. Cas. B. G. 2. 1%.— Atticus 
remigravit Romam L, Cotta, L. Torquato Coss., quem diem sic universa civitas Athenien- 
sium prosectita est at ete. ; Atticus moved back to Rome in the year of the consuls LC, 
and L. T., the day of his departure being solemnized by the respect of the whole com- 
munity, so that etc. Nep. Att. 4,5. See Ex. 11-13. 


Ons. 7. The form of the logical relative clause is uged for many idiomatic expressions 
which cannot be literally rendered in English: 
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A. Relative clauses with quvod are need with the force of an English comparative 
clause with ‘as’, or of a conditional clause with ‘if’: 

(a) In the formula quod ajunt (inst. of ut ajunt, or guomodo ajunt), referring to a pro- 
verb, = ‘as people say’, ‘asthe proverb has it’, ‘ according to the proverb’, as: Nec se- 
pulcra legens vereor, quod ajunt, ne perdam memoriam ; Nor am IJ afraid of losing my 
memory by reading sepulchres (sepulchral mecriptions), as the proverb suys. Cic. Sen. 7.— 
Urge igitur, nec transversum unguem. quod ajunt, a stilo; Go on, therefore, but do not 
go a nail’s breadth beyond (from) the pen. as people say (i. e. do not spexk, but confine 

ourself to writing). Cic. Fam. 7, 25,2. [Here, the proverd is the sentence incorporated 
n the logical relative guod, = which thing (proverb) the people say.] 

(6) In a restrictive sense = ‘as far as’ (mostly with the subjunctive, equivalent to 
‘quantum’ with the indicative; see Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 10, quoted Ogs. 3). Thus it occurs 
1) in the formulas ‘ guod sciam’, as far as I know; to the best of my knowledge ; ‘ gwod 
‘audierim °, ‘quod cognoverim ’, as far as I have heard, (frequently connected with the re- 
strictive particle gvtdem) : Qui quum ante hanc pugnam tiro esset, guod sciam; Since 
he was a novice before this battle, as far as Iknow. Cic Roec. Am. 6, 17.—Aristides unus 

,post hominum menioriam, guod quidem nos avdierimus, cognomine Justus est appella- 
tus ; Aristides was the only one who, as far as wE have heard, was called the Just. Nep. 
Ar. 1,2. See Ex. 14. 15.—These formulas cannot be explained by ‘ita ut sciam’, as the 
grammarians do, which would be more in need of explanation than quod sctam. They 
are enbjunctives of guarded statement, or of individual opinion, ea a to an ordinary 
(logical) relative clause. ‘ Gajus« veniel guod ( = id quod) scto’ would mean ‘ Gajus will 
come, a fact which | know’. But * Gajus veniet quod sciam’ means ‘ He will come, a 
fact which J think I know’ = ‘ as far as I know’.—2) In several expressions with the 
meaning ‘as far as something’ (which is expressed in the principal sentence) ts consistent 
with something’, or ‘ not prejudicial to something’ (mostly expressed in the clause by 
an ablative) ; or ‘if something is consistent with something’. These formulas have always 
the predicate ‘/facere possim ( posses etc.)’, or facias ; fiert possit ( posset), or flat (fleret), 
introduced by guod as accusative (with /facere), or nominative (with fieri) ; as: Cnpio 
tibi aliqu& ex parte, quod salvd fide ( facere) possim, parcere ; I wish to spare your feel- 
ings in some respect, as fur as I can do consistently with my duties (as far as is consist- 
ent with etc.). Cic. Rosc. Am. 84, 95.—These expressions mostly occur in connection 
with the ablative commodo ( = ‘as far’, or ‘if ‘ consistent with somebody’s interest or 
convenience), or ‘sine molestid’ ( = ‘as far’, or ‘if’ consistent with somebody’s conven- 
tence); as: Sed..., guod commodo tuo fieri possit, utriusque nostrum magni interest ut 
te videam ; But...it is very much in the interest of both of us that I should see you, if 
consistent with your convenience. Cic. Fam. 3, 5, 4.— Que tibi mandavi, velim cures, guod 
sine molestid tud facere poteris ; I wish you would attend to what I have placed in your 
hands, as far as convenient to you. Cic. Att. 1, 5, 7.—Sendtus tibi decernit ut regem re- 
dilcas, guod commodo reipublice facere possis ; The Senate charges you with re-instating 
the king, as far as (or if) consistent with the interest of the republic. Cic. Fam. 1, 1, 3.— 
Senatue censuit, ut, quicunque Galliam provinciam obtinéret, guod commodo reipublice 
Jacere posset (as far as consistent etc.), Atduos defenderet. Cvs. B. G. 1, 35.—Instead of 
quod, the conjunction sis used in the aame sense: Scribit Labiéno, si reipublice com- 
modo facere posset, cum legidne ad finIz Nervidrum veniat; He wrote to Labienus to 
march with a legion to the Nervian territory, tf he could do so consistently with the pub- 
lic interest. Cees. B. G. 5.46.—In these expressions guvod has the force of ilu ut id, in the 
sense explained p. 637, No.2.— 3) For some similar expressions, with both eubjunctive 
and indicative, see p. 560, OBs. 2.—Sce Ex. 16-18. 


B. A relative clause introduced by ‘quod atlinet ad’ with an accusative denotes ‘ re- 
garding or concerning somebody or something’,‘as to somebody’, ‘ with respect to some- 
anand *,‘onmy, thy, his part’ being often connected with quidem. It ie ured either to 
emphasize the person or thing spoken of in the principal sentence (mostly as parentheti- 
cal clause, = hoc ad me, te, id etc. attinet, that which 18 said refers to me, thee, it etc.) ; 
or as a formula of transition, if the discourse passes over to a new tubject ( = Hoc. quod 
seguilur, ad me, te, illum etc. attinet); as: Equidem, quod ad me ailinet, quo me vertam 
nescio; J, on my part (As to me, I) do not know where to turn. Cic. Cla. 1, 4.—Ut se tota 
res habeat, guod ad eam civitdiem attinet, demonstrabitur vobis alio loco ; How the whole 
matter stands, én regard to that State (as far as that State is concerned) will be explained 
to you at another place hereafter). Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 5.—Ad legdtos quod attinet, quid a me 
fieri potuit quam ut etc. ° As to the delegates, what could be done by me but that ete. 
Cic. Fam. 3, 8,2. Sce Ex. 19-21. 

C. The relative formulas ‘quod reliqguum est’, or ‘quod superest’, (‘as to the reat ’ = 
ceterum), are mere formulas of transition, being explained in the same way ag the above- 
mentioned expressions ( = This, which will be directly mentioned, still remains to be 
said); as: Quod superest, si verum illud (proverbium) est, certe permanébunt ; For the 
rest, if that proverb is true, they will surely remain. Cic. Att. 5, 11, 5.—Quod reliquum 
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eat, velim augeas tua in eum beneficia omnibus rebus que te erunt digne:; As to the 
rest. I wish you would increase your favors to him in all ways that are becoming you. 
Ib. Fam. 13, 28. 2. See Ex. 22. 23. 

D. The logical relative takes an ATTRIBUTIVE form in the sense explained Oss. 6, in 
those clanses which have the force of the preposition (according to, in accordance 
with, p. 35, 2. 62), being rendered in the same way, or by ‘ with’ or * considering’ ; ag: 
Tu, si esset factum, gue tua est humanitas, ascripsisses; If it had been done, you would 
have added it (said so) in your letter, in accurdance with your courtesy (considering your 
courtesy ; literally: you would have added it, which is your humanity). Cic. Att. %, 7 1. 
In these expressions the relative is, grammatically, the predicate-noun of the clauxe (hu- 
Manitas tua hac est ; Such is your humanity), the subject being an abstract noun, des- 
ignating the contents of the principal sentence by a substantive term, the same as in 
the instance mentioned Oss. 6. The above-mentioned ree in its original grammat- 
ical conception means * Your humanity is such as represented in the principal sentence’, 
a clause which is parenthetically added tothe sentence. Thus : Id, gué tum pudor homi- 
num erat. virum vinculum satis validum legis; This seemed to bea sufficient means to 
enforce the law, in accordance with (considering) the discretion of men at that time (such 
was men's discretion at that time). Liv. 10,9. See Ex. 24. 25.—In the same way the rela- 
tive gualis* is used to designate the idea conveyed by the principal sentence as being 
like the idea of the noun which is the subject of the clause, as: Abelux, fidue ante Penis, 
tune, gualia pleru sunt barLarérum ingenia, cum fortfing mutaverat fidem; Abclux, 
having been faithful to the Punians before, then changed sides together with fortune, in 
keeping with the general character of barbarians (literally: of which kind the character 
of the barbarians generally is). Liv. 22, 22. Often quantus is used in the same sense, in 
regard tointensity, as: Quanta ingenia in nostris hominibus esse video, non despéro, fore 
aliquem aliquando qui exsistat talis orator qualem querimus ; According to (to judge 
Jrom) the great talents which I see in our countrymen. 1 do not despair that etc. Cic. 
Or. 1,21. See Ex. 26.—Instead of using a relative as predicate-nominative, the same rela- 
tive iz often ured as predicate-ablative of quality, as: Qud es prudentid, nihil te fugiet si 
meage litteras diligenter legeris ; According to (With) your quick perception, nothing will 
escape you if you read my letter with attention. Cic. Fam. 11, 18, 1. See Ex. 27%. 28. 


1. (Leg&ti dixérunt) omnibus Gallis idem esse faciendum quod Helvetii fecerint, ut 
domo emigrent. Cs. B. G. 1, 31.—2. Nonne ostendis, id te veréri quod preter celeros 
tu metuere non debeas, ne quando liberis proscriptOrum bona patria reddantur! ? Cic, 
Rosc. Am. 50, 145.— 3. Cassius noster, quod mihi magne voluptadii fuit, feliciter ab 
Autiochéa hostem rejecerat. Cic. Fam. 2, 10, 2.— 4, Ne connivente? quidem te, guod 
ipsum erat scelus, de\uctus® servOrum habebatur. Ib. Pis. 5, 11.— 5. Hominem audacis- 
siinum habuimus in civitéte C. Fimbriam, et. guod inter omnis constat, insanissimum. 
Ib. Rosc. Am. 12, 33.—6. Ob eas res XV diérum supplicatio decréta ert, quod anteid tem- 
pus accidit nulli. Coes. B. G. 2, 35.— 7%. Tres aunt res, quantum ego existimdre possum, 
que obstent Sex. Roscio. Cic. Rosc. Am. 13, 85.— 8. Speravérunt, id quod assecittit 
sunt, se injectirox® vobis causam deliberandi®. Ib. Cec. 2, 4.— 9. Postrémo prospicite’, 
judices, id quod ad dignildtem populi Romani maxime perlinet®, ut plus apud vos pre- 
ces Virginis Vexstalis quam minz® Galldrum valuisse!® videantur. Ib. Font. 21. 49.— 
10. Lacedemonii Agin regem, quod numquam antea amid ¢éo8 acciderat*!, necavérunt. 
Ib, Off. 2, 23.— 11. Omnes antique gentes regibus qnondam paruérunt, guod genus 
imperii'? primum ad homines sapientissimos deferebatur!s, Ib. Leg. 8, 24.— 12. Ceci- 
lius Atticum her&édem fecit ex!4 dodrante!5, er qua hereditdte'* accépit circiter centies!7 
gestertium. Nep. Att. 5, 2.—-13. Feci ut ipse me per litteras!® consvlirer, quem librum?® 
ad te mittam si descripserint?® librarii?!, Cic. Att. 12, 14, 3.—14. Querit?* Canius num 
ferig?3 queedam essent piscatérum. Nulla, guod sciam, inquit (vicluus). Ib. Off. 3, 14. 
— 15. Epictirus se unus?*, guod sciam, sapientem profitéri?® eet ausus. Ib. Fin. 2, 3, 7. 
— 16. Nunc vero cengeo, guod commodo tuo facere poteris, venias ad id tempus quod 
ecribis, Ib. Att. 1, 4, 1.— 17%. Pergraitum mihi feceris si Cossinium, quod sine molestid 


* Some grammarians (Meiring § 959, note 2) deny that qgua@/is is ever used in this sense, 

1 ‘To return tg the children of the proscribed their paternal estates.—? connivére, liter- 
ally ‘to move ah eye’; here in the meaning ‘to budge, to stir’, the indifference of the 
man at the facts transpiring being imputed to him as a crime.—8 delectum habére, to make 
a draft.—‘ assegué aliquid, to succeed in something.—> injicere aliquid alicui, to force 
romething on somebody.—® the necessity of examining the matter.—7 look ont, take 
care.—® maxime pertinet ad aliquid, it greatly concerns something.—® threate.—!" valére 
apud. to have weight with somebody.—!! The relative clause refers not to the whole 
principal sentence, but only to the predicate and its object.—!? form of government. — 
13 was conferred on, ¢. e. was exercised by.—!4 at, of.—15 ree p. 116, BR. 105.—!¢ inherit- 
ance.—!7 p, 169.—!8 by writing (4. e. a book).—19 Render by codrdination: The book which 
I wrote etc.—?° to copy.—?! the book-copyists.—22 historical present.—?? a holiday.— 
34 was the only one who. See p. 251, Oss. 7.—*5 to profess himself as wise. 
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tud fiat, si qua in re opus ei fucrit, juveris. Ib. Fam. 13, 23, 2.— 18. Tu velim, quod 
commodo valetudinis tue fiat, qaam longissime poteris, obviam nobis properes!. Ib. 
14, 5. 1.— 19. Sic in provincia nos gerimus?, quod ad abstinentiam’ attine?, ut nulus 
ternncins‘ insumaturs in quemquam. Ib. Att. 5, 17, 2.— 20. Quod ad popularem ratié- 
nem® attinet, hoc vidémur esse consecfti? ut ne quid agi® cum popnio sine vi poussit. 
Ib, Fam. 1, 2, 4.— 21. Quod ad me attinet, jam adverse®, jam!® secundz res me ita 
fraudavérunt!? ut ratidnem sequi!? quam fortiinam malim. Liv. 30, 30.— 22. Hec qui- 
dem hactenus!3 ; quod reliquum est, quotidie tabellarios!* habébis. Cic. Att. 16, 15. 3. 
— 23. Quod superest, scribe quai accuratissime quid placeat, quid censeas. Ib. 9, 19, 4. 
— 24. Si mibi permisisses, rem, he mens amor in te est, confecissem!5 cum coheredi- 
bnsi6, Ib, Fam. 7, 2.— 25. Non dubito quin sine me& commendatiOne, guod tuum est 
judicium de hominibus, ipstus Lamiz caus&é omnia studidse factfirus sis. Ib. 12, 29, 2.-- 
26. Huic profecto ipsi, quantum est situm'’ in nobis, opem ferre debémus. Ib. Arch. 1. 
—27%. Ajax, quo animo (fuisse) traditur, millies oppetere!® mortem quam illa perpeti 
maluisset. Ib. Off. 1,31.— 28. Pater tuus si!® viveret, gud severiidte fuit, tu profecto non 
viveres. Ib. Dom. 32. 


Rem. 9. The form of the relative clause is very frequently used with 
the force of a PRONOMINAL PERIODICAL COORDINATION (p. 473, OBs. 2, 4). 
Such relatives have in every respect the function of the demonstratives 
hic or 78s, having antecedents only in that sense in which every demonstra- 
tive and the pronoun 7s of the third person are said to have antecedents 
(P. 1. § 232). The propositions introduced by these relatives are not 
clauses, but independent sentences. Relatives of this kiud are called 
COORDINATING RELATIVES. 


Oss. 1. Codrdinating relatives are mostly used for periodical codrdination (Ogs. 2 foll.). 
But sometimes they are used for a codrdination of propositions within a period. In this 
instance they always include one of the codrdinating conjunctions e¢ or autem (and its 
synonyms) (qué = ef te or sed is). Sometimes they represent a cansal or consecutive 
codrdination (qui = nam is ; or is igitur) within a period. Such relatives are either ren- 
dered by the required Engheh codrdinating conjunctions in connection with a demon- 
strative or a pronoun of the third person, or by participial construction; as: Ratio 
docet esse deos; quo concesso confitendum est edrum consilio mundum administrari ; 
Reason teaches that there are gods; and if this is granted (this granted) we must 
acknowledve that the world is ruled by their will. Cic. N. D. 2, 30, 75.—PlerIque existi- 
mant, si acrius Sulla insequi voluisset, bellum eo die potuisse finTri; cujus consilinm 
reprehendendum non vidéiur; Most people think, that the war mivht have been finished 
on that day if Sulla had made up his mind to pursue the enemy with greater energy ; 
but Aix management, in my opinion, is not reprehensible. Ces. B. C. 3. 51.—Cupiditates 
sunt inxatiabiles, gue non modo singulos homines, sed universas familias evertunt ; 
Appetites are insatiable, destroying not only single individuals, but whule families, Cic. 
Fin. 1, 13.—Multas ad res perutiles Xenophontis libri sunt; qguos legite, gua@so, studidse ; 
Xenophon’s writing= are very useful for many purposes; hence do read them with aili- 
gence. Cic. Sen. 17, 59.— Ex. 1. 2. 


Oss. 2, The form of PERIODICAL pronominal codrdination by means of a relative is 
more frequently nsed than a codrdination by means of a demonstrative, if the period 
connected with previous periods is introduced by a protasis, or by any clause (finite or 
participial) preceding its principal rentence. In this instance the relative, with its gov- 
erning noun, precedes the conjunction of the clause, and is the first word in the con- 
struction of the ablatives absolute ; as: Illa Stoicdrum de ge opinio firmain Rutilio et 
stabilix inventa est. Qui guum innocentissimus in judicium vocdius exset. oratOrem ad- 
hibére noluit ; That self-respect of the Stoics was found firm and unalterable in Rutilius, 

1 Obviam properadre, to go to meet by a rapid journey.—? se gerere, to act.—3 abstinen- 
tia was a technical term, denoting the quality of a higher officer, especially of provin- 
cial governors, who took no gifts. We have no term for it in English, although 
we sometimes need it : ‘as to gift-refusing ’.—4 not a farthing; teruncius being three- 
twellths of an as.—5 assessed upon. taken from; inswmere implying the idea swmnlus 
Jacere in.—® popular government.—?7 to have arrived at that point where.—® aliquid 
agilur cum populo was a technical term applied to those political affairs which had 
to be decided by a vote of the people: Nothing can be transacted dy the people with- 
out violence..—® adverse res, adversity; secund@ res, prosperity.—!9 jam ...jam. now 
...bow.—11 disappoint.—!? to rely upon reason.—!8 an elliptical expression; snpply 
dicta sint ; ‘So much for this subject ’.—14 letter-carriers will be at your disposition.—- 
16 to arrange.—!6 coheir.—!7 rests with ns (sé/um esse, to be situated, to lie).—!8 to 
expose himself to death.—?® Sce p. 479, Ons. 10. 
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When he, wholly innocent, was placed under trial he declined to employ a defender. 
Cic. Brut. 30.—Quam faculldtem si quis casus eripuerit, mea tamen in te officia consta- 
bunt ; /f any incident should deprive me of this privilege, my services to you will still 
‘remain the same. Cic. Fam. 3, 5,4.—Thus codrdinating relatives are elegantly placed 
before relative indirect questions, as: De quo quid sentiam. nihil attinet dicere ; What Z 
think of him, it is of no use telling you. Cic. Fam 4, 7, 3.--Co-ordinating relatives nay 
even be placed before other relative clauses to which they belong as demonstratives, as? 
Ex quibus que maxime differant ab ceteris hc sunt; Zhose of them which differ most 
from the other (animals), are the following. Ces. B. G. 6,15. Sce Ex. 3-10. Here be- 
long the frequent connections gue guum ita sint, quo facto, qua re cognita etc.—Relative 
co-ordinations of periods are likewise (but not so frequently) used when the co-ordinate 
period begins with the principal sentence, or consists only of independent sentences, as : 
Cimon testarum suffragiis decem annOrum exsilio multatus est. Cujus facti celerius Athe- 
niensIs quam ipsum peenitnit; The Athenians, however, regretted (his fact quicker than 
he himself. Nep. Ar. 3. Here belong the frequeut connections by guamobrem, qua de 
causd, guupropter, quo tempore. See Ex. 11-14. 


Oxss. 3. In the same way (but rarely) the relative adverbs wbi, wnde, and quo are used 
for co-ordination in place of the adverbs of the definite form (2bi, inde, eo), as: Inde 
/fmilins Lacedsemonem adit ac Pullantium. Unde per Megalopolim Olympiam escendit, 
Udi et alia spectanda visa, et Javem velut pre-entem intuens motus animo est ; From 
there he proceeded by way of Megalopolis to Olympia. 7'here he saw etc. Liv. 45, 28.— 
femilius Apolloniam ad decem lcvatos pergit. Qvo quum Perseus obviam processisset 
etc.; When Perseus had come to é/at place to mect them. Ib. Ex. 15-17. 


Ose. 4. The neuter relative quod is used as & GENERAL CONNECTIVE Of a period which 
is opened by a PRoTASIS with 82 (quod and si being often written as one word). In this 
connection guod does not refer to any antecedent, except to the whole result of what 
has been stated in previous periods. tt represents the pro/asis (and sometimes the prin- 
cipal sentence} as connected in a general way with the preceding pe or periods, hav- 
ing the force of the co-ordinating conjunctions e/, autem, itaque, but with less definite- 
ness than these. Originally it probably was conceived as having the force of ‘quod at- 
tinet ad hoc quod dizi’, where ‘quod attinet ad’ is only conceived in the mind, ‘hoc 
quod dizi’ being represented by ‘quod’. If used with this orizinal meaning, it isa mere 
particle of transition, and seems a mere expletive to those accustomed to the Enylish 
conception, as; Venit mihi in mentem subveréri interdum ne te delectet tarda deces- 
eio. tata nullum habéres sensum nisi oculdrum, prorsns tibi ignoscerem ; Sometimes 
it strikes me that you desire atardy departure. With respect to this (concerning this 
point) I would pardon you if you had no other sense than that of sight. Cic. Fam. 4, 10, 2.— 
Hence quod in guodst may represent the action of the protasis, or of the principal sentence 
as occurring ‘zn spite’ of what has been said before (the same as a weakened nihilomi- 
nus ; = notwithstanding what has been said), where the previous discourse is incorpo- 
rated in the protasis with the force of a concessive clause, being variously rendered (as 
*however’, ° indeed ’, ‘nevertheless’), as: Qvodsi a te non impetro, cogar fortasse facere 
quod nonnulli reprehendunt; Z/owever, if (ifindeed) you should not comply with my wish, I 
perhaps, shall be compelled to do what some people object to. Cic. Fam. 5, 12,8. Thas 
with reference to the principal sentence: Quodsi id egissémns quod ne in mentem qui- 
dem nobis veniébat, oinne tempus una fuissémus; J/owever if (nevertheless if) we had 
done what did not even enter our minds, we would have been all this time in each 
other's company. Cic. Fam. 5, 15, 5.— Quodsi licet desinere..., ego vero libenter desino ; 
Nevertheless (indeed) if it is allowed to stop.... I shall gladly stop (considering what is 
mentioned before). Cic. Mur. 4, 9.—Quod in qguodsi may represent the previous statements 
as REASONS for doing the action expressed in the clause or in the principal sentence (quod 
= qua de causd, itaque, or igitur), In this instance guodsi may be rendered by ‘if there- 

ore’; ‘henceif’ ; *if then’, as: Quodsi mihi tua clementid opem tuleris, omnibus 
in rebus me fore in tua potestate tibi confirmo; Z7, then, (é. e. in accordance with what 
has been said) you should assist me by your generosity, I will be at yonr service in all 
thines. Cic. Fam. 5, 4, 2.—Quodst te addacenine nt hoc suscipias, erit materies digna 
facultite tua; Lf, therefore, we can induce you to undertake this, it will be a subject 
worthy of your talents. Cic. Fam. 5. 12, 3.—Ludi delectatignem tibi nullam attuliseeut. 
Qvodsi tu per cos dies operam dedisti Protogeni tuo, ne tn haud panilo plus quam quis- 

nam nostrum delectationis habuisti; The games would have viven you 10 pleasure, 

Ience, if you (and indeed if you), durine those days were engaved with your (reader) 
Protogenes, you had far more enjoyment than any of ns, Cic. Fam. 7, 1, 3.—Quodsi is’ 
frequently used in the meaning * but if’? ( = si autem, which is very rarely found, while 
‘si vero’ is frequently found, being more emphatical than qguodst), as: Quodsi veteris 
contumeliz oblivisci vellet. num etiam recentinm injuridrum memoriam deponere posze ? 
But even if he would forget the old score, could he also efface the remembrance of the 
recent offences ? Ces, B. G. 1, 14.—Somcetimes quod in guodsi expresses a copulative cons 
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nection of the protasis with the previons periods, rendered hy ‘and if’, ‘and againif’ 
(= preterea si): Quodsi eszem e& pertidié qua sunt ei qui..., tamen e& stultitia certe 
non fuiszem ut etc. ; And if I really were as treacherous as those who etc., I certainly 
would not have been foolish enough to ete. Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 6.— Quodsi id est maxime 
astiti, omnia ad snam uotilitdtem referre, quid mihi tandem erat utilius quam hominis 
nobilissimi conjunctio? And again (aside from the reasons given before), if to have 
always one’s private interest in view isthe chief evidence of a schemer, what could have 
been more in my interest than the connection with one of the most prominent men ? 
Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 9.—Very frequently quodst serves to increase the force of a simple si, 
corresponding to * me if’, ‘indeed if’ implying a gradation with reepect to former simi- 
lar statements : Quodsi Rome Pompéjus privatus esset, tamen ad tantum bellum is erat 
diligendus ; Nay if Pompey were in a private capacity at Rome, it would still be neces- 


sary to select him for that war. Cic. Leg. M. 17, 50.—If quod in connection: with si has- 


the meaning of an ordinary co-ordinating relative ( = hoc), it is generally separated by 
one or more words from si, as: Quod tu st tanti facies quan ego semper judicavi facien- 
dam esse; Jf you value this as high as etc. Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 1 


Oss. 5. Sometimes (but rarely) guod is similarly used in connection with other subor- 
dinating conjunctions, as with nisi, ubi, quam, ué (in Plin. H. N. 18, 23), ne (in Col, 5, 
11), and sometimes before the relative guz and the optutive particle uéinam. In all these 
connections it is either omitted in rendering, or translated in a way similar to the ver- 
sions mentioned Oss. 4, as: Quod udi ille intellexit id agi atque_id parari ut etc.; When 
he (from these facta) understood that it was the plan to etc. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 26.— Quod ubi 
Crassus animadvertit, suas copias non facile didiici..., non cunctandum existimavit quin 
pugna decertaret; When Crassus ¢hus perceived that it was not eazy to divide his troops 
..., he did not hesitate to make an attack on the enemy. Cams. B. C. 3, 23*. See Nep. 
Ham. 1; Cic. Cel. 32, 79; Ib. Or. 2, 49; Liv. 6,8; Cas. B. C. 3, 68 ; Cic. Phil. 10, 4, 9. 


1. Magna est vis conscientise ; guam qui negligunt, quum! me viol&re? volent, ce 
ipsi indic&bunt’, Cic. Cat. 8, 12, 27.--2. Centuridnes nntu vocibusque’ hostlx ei intro- 
Tre vellent voc&re coepérunt; quorum progredi ausns est nemo. Cres, B. G. 5, 43.— 
8. Quorum iniqui® sermdnes* quum ad me per homines honestissimos perferrentur’, 
habui non temporum solum rationem® medrum, sed etiam natdre®, Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 20. 
—4. Quod quoniam tibi exposul, facilia sunt ea quea me de Crasso requtiris, [b. 1, 9, 19. 
—5. Quod tidi ut)® planius!! expodnam, altius!? paullo rationem consilldrum medrum!3 
repetam necesee est. Ib. 1, 9, 1.—t. Qu@ quidem cohortutio'4 ne'5 tibi indnis!® att sine 
causd suscepta!? videatar, illa me ratio movit!® ut considerfires in omni reliquaé vit& 
quibus!® crederes, quos cavéres?®, [b. 1, 7, 9.—7. Quod guumquam minime miror, doleo 
tamen te non tuis bonis?! delectéri potius quam aliénis malis labor&re??. Ib. 4, 3, 1.— 
8. gua st est talis qualem tibi vidé:i scribis, ego quoque aliquid genm. Ib, 6, 18, 4.— 


9. Quod cujusmodi sit. satis intelligere non possum. Ib. 5, 2, 1.--10. Occup&to in aliis 
belfis Cyro, Lydi rebellavére. Quidus iterum vic/is arma et equi ademti (sunt). Just. 
1,7%.—11. Quod eo liberius?4 ad te scribo quia jam olim nostre laudi faviati34#. Cic. Fam. 
1, 7, 8.—12, Qvod non multo secus?§ fieret, si is rempublicam tenéret?*, quem seciti 
eumus, Ih, 4, 9, 2.—138. Quo quidem tempore non ego cauram nostram, sed consilium 
improbaibam?’, Ib. 6, 1, 5.—14. Guamobrem, ut paullo ante posui2s, si essent omnia 
mihi solutissima?®, tamen in republic& non alius esrem atques® nunc eum. Ib, 1,9, 21. 


* Some grammarians (Kiihner, § 145. note 21) assert that whenever guod introduces a 
clause whose predicate governs an infinitive clause, as for inet. in the above-quoted pas- 
sages, gvod is an ordinary relative with the force of what we call syndetic antecedent of 
the infinitive clause. This learned grammarian would probably have hesitated to make 
this assertion if he had considered that syndelic antecedents never can take a relative 
form. Moreover, syndetic antecedents are alwaye ‘emphatic’, and he himeelf states 
that quod can never be used as a coordinating relative, if the determinative is emphatic. 


1 While, in as much as.—? to hurt.—? to betray.—‘ by gestures and words.—5 mis- 
chievous.—® remarks.—’ to communicate.—3 ratidnem alicijus ret habére, to take anme- 
thing into acconnt,--® their characters.—!° in order to.—!! more plainly.—1!2 paudllo altius 
repetere aliquid, to go rather far back in stating something.—15 the scope of my dispo- 
sitions.—!4 exhortation.—!5 leat.—1!1° to consist of cmpty words.—!7 or to be made 
without sufficient cause.—!® an ellipsis = dicam tibi, me hdc ratidne motum esse ut ; let 
me tell you that I had the motive to make you consider etc.—!* the persons whom 
(interrovative clause).—?° to guard against.—?! enjoy your own happiness.—-?2 to be con- 
cerned by the misfortanes of.—?3 the more plainly.—?4 favére laudi alicijjus, to show 
interest in somebody’s succesa.—*5 differently.—?® rempublicam tenére, to be at the head 
of the government ; to have possession of the government.—27 to disapprove of.—?5 as I 
have put it just before.—?* even if everything were wholly according to my wish.—®° non 
alius alque, not different from. 
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—15. Berentce, qnum ad se interficiendam missos didicisset!, Daphne se clandit. Udi 
quum obsidéri eam nuntigjtum Asiz civitatibus esset, anxilia ei omnes misére. Just. 
27, 1.—16. Memorabat L. Papirius rempublicam Vejentibus indutiis et cunctatidne 
JEquorum stare?. Unde® si quid increparet* terrdris, sine patricio magistratu pla- 
cére® rempublicam opprimi’ Liv. 4. 43 —17%. Tumulus circumsessus ultra mediam 
noctem ert. Quo quum huntidtum eseet castra deserta esse, et ipsi®, quacunque pavor 
tulit, fugérunt. Ib. 4, 39. 


III. CONSTRUCTION AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE RELA- 
TIVE CLAUSE. 


§ 613. The Latin relative clause has the same logical force as the 
English relative clause, and, in regard to the grammatical form of its 
constituent phrases, follows the general rules on construction, tenses 
and moods, with the following peculiarities: 1) The phrase to which 
the relative belongs must regularly be placed Frrst in its clause, the 
relative preceding the other member of its own phrase (for exceptions 
see Oss. 2).—2) The relative sometimes agrees, BY ATTRACTION, in gender 
and number, with a member of its own clause, instead of agreeing with the 
antecedent (R. 10, Oss. 2).—3) The predicate, or the governing verb of the 
relative is frequently ELLIPTICALLY omitted, and must be supplied from the 
principal sentence (#. 11).—4) The relative often takes members of the PRIN 
CIPAL SENTENCE into its own framework, and gives to its own members a 
form different from that of the English relative clause (R. 12; R.11, Oss. 5). 
—5) Relatives (contrary to the English construction) are frequently made 
members of CLAUSES (either non-finite,or already introduced by conjunc. 
tions), so that the clause is either made grammatically dependent on two dif- 
ferent sentences, or bears a twofold grammatical relation to the same sen- 
tence (INVOLUTION. £&. 13. 14).—6) In relative adjectives or adverbs the con- 
nective element has often the meaning of an ADVERBIAI, CONJUNCTION OF 
MODALITY, while the determinative element has the force of an adjective 
of the definite form, or of a personal pronoun (§ 614).—7) The moon of the 
predicate in relative clauses is often a subjunctive peculiar to relative clauses 
alone, and not failing under the general rules on dependent subjunctives 
(§ 614). 


Ors. 1. The relative adjective or adverb regularly opens its own clause. Hence 1) the 
English position of the attributive relative ‘of which’, ‘of whom’ after its governing 
word cannot be imitated in Latin : Simulacra quorum contexta viminibus membra vivis 
hominibus complent; Figures, the limbs of which, bound over with brush, they fill with 
living men. Ces. B. G. 6, 16.—2) If the relative is used as a coordinating periodical con- 
nective (Hem, 9), it must always open the period, and precede even the a an eas of 
the clause to which it belongs, while the English corresponding demonstrative is always 
placed after the connective be which the clause is introduced: Cujus ret que consue- 
tiida sit docére non debeo ; I need not show what is the custom in this malter.— Que s 


1 R. 6, Oss 8, No. 2.—?i. ¢. that the preservation of the republic was solely owing to 
etc.--? from those placea, é. e. Veji, and the land of the Zaui.—‘ if a thunderclap came 
from those regions.—® would they (the tribunes) like the republic to be surprised by the 
enemy without having ctc.—®* they likewise ; See p. 252, Ons. % 
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colliges, omnia eapienter feres; T you collect this, yon will etc. Cic. Fam. 4, 13, 7.— 
Qui niat decGdat ; If he would noe leave. Cs. B. G. 1, 44.--Quos guum Ariovistus con- 
gpexisset: When Ariovistus had perceived them. Ib. B. G. 1, 47.-—-VThue if a demonstra- 
tive member of a relative clause is employed ina relative form for periodical connecti an, 
two relatives will be placed in immediate succession, In this instance the codrdinating 
relative must precede the subordivating one. See Ces. B. G. 6, 15 (quoted R. 9, Oxs. 2). 


Oxns. 2. Sometimes, however (though rarely), relatives are placed after one or two 
words of their own clause. This is the case: 1) very rarely for rhetorical reasons, to 
give to certain members of the relative clause @ greater emphasis, in which ineta.ce the 
emphatic words, in a few passages, are placed before the relative, as: Romam que@ as- 
pore sunt, ad edem Honoris vidémus ; What has been carried off to Lome, we see 
n the temple of Honor. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 54.—Quis autem, meum consuldtum preter Clo- 
dium qué vituperiret, inventusest? But who was there ¢iaé censured my consulship ex- 
cept Clodius ? Cic. Phil. 2, 5.—Ut ei fuérunt odo quos nomiudvi; As those were whom 
I havejust mentioned, Cic, Am. 5, 19. Thus the passage Cic. Rosc. Am. 8, 22, quoted p. 479 
(ia magnd famili& qui habeat)*.—2) Ifa relative has the force of a modal conjunction, nega- 
tive words may precede the relative, the same as those modal conjunctions whose place 
they take, as: Unum (iter) angustum et difficile (erat), via gud singuli carri ducerentur ; 
So that on it (on which) hardly one vehicle could pass at a time, Ces. B. G. 1,6. (Com- 
pare: Vix vt his rebus tempus darétur. B. G. 3, 4).--3) In anteclassical and poetical 
style, the antecedent, incorporated in the clause as the gover) ing noun of the relative, is 
sometimes placed before it. as: Urbem quam (instead of quam urbem) statuo, vestra est. 
Virg. Ain, 1, 573 (see p. 506).—The only part of speech which generally precedes the rela- 
tives are those PREPOSITIONS by which the relative itself is governed. But even these 
are frequently placed after the relative, as ‘ guorum per finis ierant’, instead uf * per quo- 
rum finis ierant’. Ces. B. G. 1, 28. 

Rem. 10. The relative, in its capacity as member of the different ele- 
mentary phrases constituting the sentence, may be used in all relations 
in which absolute, disjunct, or attributive adjectives occur. Hence it 
may take the place 1) of the suBJECT (whether nominative, or subject-ac- 
cusative, or subject-ablative); 2) of a PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE ; 3) of a 
COMPLETING OBJECT in any case, like anoun ; 4) of an ADVERBIAL OBJECT 
(whether prepositional object, or case-object, or in the form of an adverb) ; 
5) of an ATTRIBUTIVE or PARTITIVE GENITIVE; 6) of an ATTRIBUTIVE 
ADJKCTIVE. 

In all these instances the case of the relative is determined by the 
general rules on the cases of nouns and adjectives. The gender and 
number of the relative adjective is determined 1) if it is absolute or dis- 
junct, by its relation to its grammatical antecedent, according to the dif- 
ferent rules under § 612; 2) if it is used attributively with a governing 
noun expressed, by the gender and number of this noun (/2. 5, OBs. 2. 3). 
But if a disjunct relative is the suBJEcT of a predicate-noun, it generally 
agrees in gender and number with the latter; and, in the same way, if it 
has the function asa transitive object of @ FACTITIVE verb (p. 101), it gene- 
rally agrees in gender and number with its predicate-accusative (OBS. 2). 


Oss. 1. If the relative (as disjunct) takes the place of a SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE, the pred- 
icate-verb agrees in. person with the grammatical antecedent of the relative. Hence, if 
the grammatical antecedent is a PERSONAL PRONOUN, expreszed or understood, the pre- 
dicate isin the sume person as the pronoun (see the Ex. quoted 2. 7. Oss. 1-4, and Ex. 1-3 
below). Thisis even then the case 1) ifthe relative is not directly dependent on a personal 
pronoun, but on the absolute syndetic antecedent 4s (or é/e), denoting persons in gene- 
ral, referring as predicate-nominative toa personal pronoun as subject (2. 7, OBS. 4), 
as: 7u es enim is qui ine eententiis tuis sepissime ornasti ; For you are the man who 
have most frequently promoted my interests by your votes. Cic. Fam. 15, 4, 11.—2) If tbe 
relative clause is dependent on a predicate-noun that denotes the general clase of,per- 
sons to which the person belongs which as suhject is designated by a personal pronoun, 
In this instance we mnst frequently place the Huglish predicate in the third person, while, 


“* This passage shows that Madvig is mistaken if he asserts that this position of the 
relative, in prose, is confined to the instance that the principal eentence solvwe the rela- 
tive. : 
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in Latin, the predicate must even here agree in person with the pronoun expressed or 
understood, as: Non sumus ei nos qugures gui avium observatione futiira dicdmus ; We 
are not those auvqurs who predict the future by the observation of birds. Cic. Div. 2. 33, 
70.--3) If the Latin reiative clause is expressed in English in the form of an infinifire 
after ‘fo’, the person of the Latin predicate cannot be directly determined by the form 
of the English predicate. This is the case if relative adjectives have the force of jinal 
conjunctions after dignus, idoneus etc. (see below), as : Non es dignus qui habeas que tam 
bene facta sunt; You are not worthy of having what is so well made. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 20. 


Ons. 2. If a disjunct relative adjective is in the relation of suBJECT to a PREDICATE 
NOUN, connected by the copula esse or by its grammatical equivalents ( fleri, vidéri, dict, 
appelldri etc., § 462), the gender and number of the relative, according to the general 
rule of § 366. mostly takes the gender and number of the predicate-noun, and not that 
of the antecedent, as: Actnensis aver, et, guod caput est rei frumentarim, ager Leontt- 
nus; The district of Atna, and that of the Leontini. which is the leader in corn-raising. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 3. 23.—Exstat ejus peroratio qui epilogus dicitur ; One of his closing speeches 
is extant, which is called ‘epilogue’. Cic. Brut. 33, 127.—Carcer ille, gvi est a crudelis- 
simo tyranno Dionysio factus, gue Lautumie vocantur ; That prison which was built by 
that moat cruel tyrant Dionysius, and which is called Lautumie. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 55.—Ea& 
que secita est Aieme, qui fuil annus Cu. Pompéjo, M. Craseo consulibus: In the fol- 
lowing winter, which was (belonged to) the year of Cn. Pompey’s and M. Crassus’s con- 
sulship. Cws. B. G. 4, 1.—Cursdrem ejus generis qui nuepodpomor tocantur ; acourier of that 
description which is culled * day-runners’, Nep. Milt. 4, 3.—But sometimes (far more rarcly, 
and hardly ever with the copula esse) the relative agrees with the grammatical antece- 
dent*, and not with the predicate-noun, as: Nacti portwm gut appellitur Mympheum. 
C:es. B. C. 3, 26.—Sfella Veueris gue Lucifer dicitur. Cic. N. D. 2, 20.—Genvs hominum 
guod Heldtes vocitur. Nep. Paus. 3.—In the same manner the relative gencrally agrees 
in veuder and number with the predicate-accusative, if it is the logical subject of the 
latter, being a transitive object of factitive verbs, as: Animal plenum ratiOnis et consi- 
lit. quem vocdmus hominem ; That animal gifted with reason and reflection, which we call 
man. Cic. Leg. 1, 7.--Domicilia conjuncta gvas u7bis dicimus, moenibus sepeGrunt ; They 
surrounded with walls those united homesteads which we call cities. Cic. Seat. 40. See Ex, 
4-9.—In the same manner the relative agrees in the nenter gender with an absolute pred- 
icate-adjective, denoting the general idea of a thing, although the antecedent is a person, 
as: Non dicam amicum tuum, gvod apud homines carissimaum est, non hospitem, quod 
sanctissimum : I willnot say thy friend, which with men is the dearest (4. e. THING, DESIG- 
NATION), not thy guest-sricnd, which is the most sacred. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 45. 


Oss. 3. Relative adjectives (absolute or disjunct) cannot generally be used as predi- 
cate-nominatives (see § 240). But they may be so used whenever they include some 
idea besides that of a mere abstract reference. Wherever this construction occurs, the 
relative a8 predicate-adjective agrees in gender and number with its subject, and not 
with ite antecedent, if the latter is different from the subject, as in the parsagers under 
No. 2 (below), and in the second and third examples undcr No. 4, Relatives are thus 
used predicatively : 1) If the relative expresses identity of a person or thing with 
the subject of the clause, as: Prius non is eras gué eras; nunc is factus gué tum non 
eras; Formerly you were not the one who you were; now you have become one who 
you, then, not were. Plaut. Trin. 4, 2, 138.—2) In the Logica relatives of the form ‘ que 
est tua humanitas’, mentioned p. 519, Ops. 7, D. In this construction the relative must be 
considered as a predicate-adjective, the clause being equivalent to ‘Your humanity is 
such that Lam entitled to make the statement in the leading sentence >.—3) In the INDEFI- 
NITE relatives (see /teme. 4, Oss. 7 foll.). in which the relative expresses the idea ‘ of what- 
ever kind’, as: Orat6rem me, guicunque sim, ex Academive epatiis exstitisse; That I be- 
carne an orator, whatever kind of one 1 may be (such ax Tam), in the halls of the Academy. 
Cic. Or. 3.—4) In the NUMERAL, QUANTITATIVE, and QUALITATIVE relatives, as : Totidem 
quot capita originis erant, coloniis migsix ; Having sent as many colonies as there were, 
mother-cities. Liv. 6. 33 (The mother-cities were *so many’ = quot). If quot were not 
indeclinable, it would tuke the gender of capiéa, although ‘ coloniis’ is the grammatical 
antecedent of the relative (comparative) clauxe.—Tantam coOrum multitudinem nostri 
interfectrunt, quantum fuit diéi spatium ; Our troops killed euch a number of them, as 
there was space of the day (i.e. a8 the time of day admitted). Cres. B. G. 2, 11.—AmiIcum 
habére talem volunt, qualer ipst esse non possunt, They wish to have sucha friend us 
they cannot be themselves. Cic, Aim. 22. : d 
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an OBJECT are exccaney frequent, and examples oecur in any part of this grammar 
(from the fourth book). In al] clauses of this kind the relative takes its case according 
to the general rules. Only if the relative is in the relation of an adverbial object (of place, 
time, and modality) some peculiarities occur. In this instance the leading adverbial idea 
is alway~ expressed by the grammatical antecedent of the relative (locus, tempus, or other 
designations of time-points, or time-spaces; modus, causa, or res), which antecedent, in 
certain instances, may be omitted. ‘hese antecedents frequently are the adverbial ob- 
jects of the principal sentence, taking those forme which are required by the rules on 
adverbial objects (p. 215 foll.). If the relative clause is used to degcribe these adverbial 
relations; the relative adjective regularly takes the same grammatical furm as its antece- 
dent, having the same grammatical relation to its own clause, as the antecedent has to 
the principal sentence ; 


oe LOCAL Clauses, which can take no other form but that of a relative clause, see 
No. IV. 

B. In TEMPORAL clauses the noun fempus or one of its grammatical equivalents (dies, 
annus etc.) ix made the antecedent of the clause. 

(a) The time aé which an action is said to happen requires the form tempore quo (die 
quo, hord qua, diebus quibus etc. ; sve p. 226), as: Ho ipso tempore quo fieret indicium 
conjnratiOnis; Al the very time that (when) the information was, given about the con- 
epiracy. Cic. Div. 2, 20.—Itaque quinqne primis diébus, quibus habéri senatus potuil, de 
imperio Cesaris decernitur; Thus action was taken on Ceear’s proconsular power in 
the first five days that (when) the Senate could meet. Ces. B. C. 3, 5.—Thus with a re- 

eated antecedent, in the inverted form: Quotempore illum a questidne abdfci non licé- 
vat, €0 tempore ad questidnem ipse abreptnus est; Just at that time when it was not 
allowed to remove him from presiding over the trial, he was hurried away to his own 
trial. Cic. Clu. 33,89. Or the antecedent, according to p. 505, OBs. 2, may be made the 
governing word of the relative : quo tempore eam primum liberam esse audiIvit, sine ju- 
dicio reddidit Cejo; At the time when he first heard that she wasa free person, he returned 
her to Cejns without waiting for a trial, Cic. Clu. 59, 162. Sometimes the antecedent may not 
be in an adverbial care, while the relative is in the ablative of time ; Dixérunt cum sta- 
tua se ejuz habuis<e femporis ratiOnem quo posita sit; cum homine ejus quo gereret bellum; 
They said that with respect to the sTaTUE (of Mithridates) they had regarded the dime 
when it was erected, with respect to the PERSON they had regarded the (ie when he was 
in war with them, Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 65. 

(5) If the relative denotes a time after another time-point (p. 232), either both the an- 
tecedent and the relative are in the aBLATIVE, or (if the antecedent has an ordinal nu- 
meral ax attribute) the relative takes the form éx gvo with its antecedent in the aBLa- 
TIVE. In neither case a relative clause can be nsed in English ; as: Diéhus decem qui- 
dbus materia cepta erat comportadri opere confecto; The work having been finished éen 
duys after the carting of the material had commenced. Crs. B. G. 4, 17.—Mors Sex. 
Roscii guatriduo quo is occisus est, Chrysogono nuntiataur; The death of Sex. Ros- 
cias was anuounced to Chrysogonus four days after he was murdered. Cic. Rosc. Am. 
86, 105.—Duodequadragesimo anno ex quo regnire cceperat Tarquinius ; In the thirty- 
eighth year A Tarquinius’s reign (aiter T. had commenced to reign). Liv. 1,40. See 
Ex. 11. 12.—If the antecedent (according to the rules p. 232) takes a prepositional furm 
with post, the clause must take a comparative form with quam. 

(c) if the relative denotes atime in answer to the question ‘how long’, both the ante- 
cedent and the relative are placed in the ACCUSATIVE (p. 234) : Omnis illos gvos (Chereo- 
né=j) habit&rat annos; All the years during which he had lived in the Chersonerus. Nep. 
Milt. 8.—Scxevola fuit mecum ériduum illud quee ego Ephesi commoratus sum ; Scevola 
was with me during those three days which I spent (literally : during which I staid) at 
Ephesus, Cic. Fam. 3, 5, 5—If the time during which an action has or had been in prog- 
ress is stated predicatively (i. e. in regard to ilself, and not to serve for determining the 
time of another action), the clause by which the lasting of the action is stated, is not ex- 
athe oy a relative, but by a temporal clause with quum (sometimes by an Ut-clause), 
n the different forms mentioned p. 487, Oss. 9, 3. Clauses ot this kiud are either pred- 
icate-clauses (as in the Plautine passages mentioned p. 487), or attribute-clauses, as : 
Anni sunt octo guum ista causa in meditatiOne versdtur [i. e. annt. quum (instead of 

uo, or per quos, Which forms would not be admirsible) ista causa versftur, sunt octo] ; 

tis eight years ¢hat this case has been under deliberation. Cic. Clu. 30, 82. If the above- 
mentioned passage with ‘ ¢riduum’ were predicatively expressed, the clanse would take 
the form with quum in the form of a sudjec/-clause. and not the relative form with guod 
(tridnum ext guum Ephesi commforor ; or ‘ triduum erat quum commordbar’). 

(d) Clauses denoting an action lasting ‘ever since’ another action occurred, almost al- 
Ways take a relative form in Latin. being introduced by ex quo tempore ( = ex €0 tempore 
quo), or by ex quo, where tempore ia understood, as : Fundus quem gvadriennium, hoc 
eet, ex guo tempore fundus veniit, poseédit Caesennia; An estate which had been in pos- 
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session of Ceesennia four years, that is ever since the estate had been sold. Cic. Cree. 7.19. 
—Si, er quo trajecimus in Greeciam, adhibitus essem in concilium: If I had ever been 
taken into the council since we crossed over to Greece. Liv. 36, 7.—See Ex. 13. 14. Some- 
times ea quo is pregnantly used including both ‘immediately after’, and ‘ever since ’ 

as: Dixit. se, ex qvo sui potens fuerit, Romam commizrasse ; He said he had moved 
over tn Rome immediately after he had been of age, and had lived there ever since. Liv. 
1, 35. 

U. Relative adjectives or adverbs which express the different relations of MoDALITY 
(p. 238 foll.) are treated in the same way as substantive objects of that kind, as: Ei 
quorum interest pacem esse ; Those whose interest it is that there should be peace. Liv. 
30. 30. They are frequently used in COMPARATIVE clauses; as : Que facta sunt eddem 
ratione qud Roscius occtsus est ; This har been done in the sume manner as the murder 
of Roscius (literally ‘in the same manner in which Roscius was murdered *). Cic. Rosc. 
Am. 33, 94.—De te loquitur guem ad modum tu putas ( = ‘ad eum modum ad quem’. or 
* eo modo quo tu eum loqui putas’); Of you he speaks in the same manner as yon think, 
Cic. Quinct. 27, 84. For thie form see ‘Comparative clauses ’.—Some pecnuiliaritics occur 
in the relation of cavsE, in which the relative takes the following forms : (qa) that of the 
adverbial relativee quare, cur (negatively cur non, or guin). guamobrem ; (b) the prepo- 
sitional form with de. 9), or propter (quibus de causix, quam ob causam, propter quem e\C.) ; 
(c) the form of an attributive genitive with the ablative causd (cujus ret causd). These 
forme are ured with the following distinctions : 

(a) If causa or one of its synonyms (ratio etc.), or any noun implying the idea of a 
canee is the antecedent of the relative clause, the cause is generally conceived as ‘ cause 
efficient’ (p. 277), @. e. an existing cauee from which the action was done or should be 
done. In this instance the relative regalarly takes an advertial form, being expressed 
either by cur (negatively cur non or quin). or by quare, which adverbs have the force of 
‘qua de causd@’. or ‘qua ex causa’, ax: Ceexar satis esse cave@ arbitrabatur gvare in eum 
animadverteret ; Creerar believed there was reason enough fo proceed (hy he should pro- 
ceed) against him. Ces. B. G. 1, 19.—Non fuit cavsa cur tantum laborcm caperes ; There 
was no reason why ( = from which) you should take such pains. Cic. Rose. C. 16, 49.— 
Sic tibi persnadeas velim, unum mihi esse solalium quare facilius possem pati, te exse 
sine nobis; I wish you would rest assured that your being withont us is my only ground 
of comfort which enables me (literally from which ground, or ‘why’ Iam able) to euffer 
more easily. [b. Fam. 7, 10,4. See Ex. 15.16.—For the use of the subjunctive in these 
Clauses, see p. 514, Ons. 3. 

(5) In relative clauses dependent on causa or ratio, the relative rarely takes a preposi- 
tions] form with propéer or od (the latter expressing a motive, being generally used with 
—. a repetition of the antecedent): Ratio ab accusstbre reddita non est, guam 0b causam 

“(no reason why, or for which) patrem filins occiderit, Cic. R. A. 22.—De causis propter 
quas innocens in periculum deducatur. Quint. 4, 2,12. Peculiar is the use of guamobrem 
referring to the antecedent causa in the plural; Mult sunt cause, quamolvrem cupiam 
abducere. Ter. Eun. 1,2,65. In publicistic language the relative sometimes takes the 
prepueioual form with de, the antecedent causa being repeated: Milites qui causas ha- 

eant, guibus de causis mizsi fleri debeant. Cic. Fam. 8, 8. 

(c) Frequently the antecedent causa is contained by implication in a neuter absolute 
adjective, expecially in the negative nihil, or the inierrogative quid, also in the mere 
negation non, in the predicative expressions nihil est, guid est 2? non est (= nulla causa eat, 
que causa est, causa non est). In this construction relative adjectives are not used, the 
relative clause being introduced by the adverbs cur, quare, guamobrem (negatively by 
quin). or by a Quod-clause. See p. 544, OBs. 3. 

(d) If the causal relative does not refer to causa or its equivalents as antecedents, the 
following distinction is made: 1) If a fact or thing is represented as the cause of the 
action contained in the relative clause, the relative takes the adverbial form with cr, 
quare, gquamobrem, when the principal sentence is negative, or virtually so, as: Sé res 
vel minima reperiatur gvamobrem...videantur; If the slightest fact should be discov- 
ered why (on account of which) they should seem etc. Cic. R. A. 3.—Quod neque com- 
missum a se intelligeret (t.¢. guicguam) gvare timéret.; Because he knew that nothing 
had been done by him why he should be atraid. Ces. B.G.1,14.—Quod commis-um 
nihil essct guare ad istam ratidnem pervenirétnr; Because nofhing had occurred why 
that measure should have been adopted. Cic. Quinct. 19.— 2) If the fact or thing is not 
connected with a negative, the relative clause takes the prepositional form with pronter 
(sometimes 06), or the form cujus rei (quar rerum) causa. as: Mihi etiam lippitido 
hec, propter quam (on account of which) non ipse ad te ecribo, cine ullé lacrima est. 
Cic. Att. 10, 14, 1.—Earum rerum obliti, propter quas fuérunt tibi infenei. 1b. Phil. 1, 12.— 
Rehus eis confectis, guarum rerum causa (for the sake of which) exercitum traducere 
conatituerat. Cees. B. G. 4, 19.—Reliquo sermdéne confecto, cuius rea causd venerat. Ib. B. 
C.1,8.— 3) If the antecedent of the causal relative is a person, the relative must take a 
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prepositional form, almost always with propter, as: Ei, propter quos ipse honestiseimus 
putabatur; 7hose for whose sake he was himse!f held in the highest esteem. Cic. R.A. 6. 
—If the relative is used for periodical connection, the forms gua de causd, qua ex causa, 
guamobrem, quare, quapropter, quocirca, quibus dé causis, are all uged with the meaning 
* therefore’. 

Oss. 5. If the relative is used as an ATTRIBUTE Of & noun expressed, it either has the 
form of an ATTRIBUTIVE ADJKCTIVE to a noun, which is either the antecedent repeated 
or incorporated, or a noun pointing to the antecedent, or restricting it, as shown p. 505 
foll. ; or it has, if disjunct, the form of an ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVE, occurring in any of 
the different relations in whicha noun may be attributively uscd, as: Quorum magnum 
numerum habébat: Of whom he had a great number. Cres. B. G. 1, 4.—Quorum erat V 
millia numerus ; Whose number was five thousand. Ib. 4, 12.—Multis de causis, gquarum 
illa fruit justissima ; For many reasons the most legitimate of which was this etc. Ib. 4, 16. 
—The Latin lanenage frequently uses relatives in the form of attributive adjectives 
governed by a noun expressed or understood, when the English language makes use of 
different forms. Here belong the following constructions ¢ 

1) Arelative which in English has a form equivalent to 2 PARTITIVE GENITIVE dependent 
on definite or indefinite numerals (§ 374 foll.), generally agrees in Latin with the nu- 
meral in gender, number, and case, as: Venio ad epistolas tnas, guvas ego sexcentas*® uno 
tempore accépi; I come to your letters, of which I have received «@ million at a time. 
Cic. Att. 7%, 2, 3.—Conviviis delector cum equalibus, gui panct admodum restanut; T enjoy 
the entertainments with my equals in age, very few of whom are left. Ib. Sen. 14—Ejus 
poms custGdes relfquit principes, guibus singulis urbiuin perpetua dederat imperia; He 

eft as guards over the bridge the chiefs fo each of whom he had given the government 

for life of a city. Nep. Milt. 3, 1.—Propter linguze Gallice scientiam, gud mudd jam 
Ariovistus longinqua consuetudine utebatur; On account of his knowledyve of the Gallic. 
language, much of which Ariovistus had already acquired by along practice. Ces. B. G. 1, 
4%. [Mul/d may also be taken for an accessory predicate, = s@pe. See p. 251, OBs. 7.]—Ina 
similar manner relatives agree in gender etc. with the adjectives lotus and universus, corre- 
sponding to the English partitive phrase ‘the whole of which’, as: De republicad taceo.quam 
vox universam in hoc judicio vestris humeris sustinétis ; Zhe whole of which you sustain. 
in this trial on your shoulders, Cic. Flacc. 37, 94.—If the partitive relative is dependent 
on uterque, it is used both in the form of a partitive genitive, and in that of an adjective 
agreeing with uferque ; while alter always takes its partitive relativein the genitive ; as: 
oe uterque contempsit alternm 3 Hither of whom despised the other. Cic. Off. 2, 1. 

ut: Agitabdtur inopid rei familidris et conscientid ecelerum, qua utrague his artibus 
auxerat ; He was pressed by the scantiness of his means, and the consciousness of his 
crimes, both of which he haa increased by these devices. Sal]. Cat. 5, 7.—If the relative 
js dependent on a@lius...alins, it likewise occurs in both constructions, but more gene- 
rally in the form of a partitive genitive, as: Quorum alius alidi causa illdta etc. ; Hach of 
whom made use of different pretexts.—If a partitive relative is dependent on the noun 
numerus, or genus it either takes the form ofa genitive, or of an adjective attribute agreeing 
with numerus, as: Itaque incitibat omnis studio suo; guoin numero fuérunt L. Torqua- 
tus ete. : ln which number (i. e. in whose number, among whom) were L. Torquatus ete. 
Nep. Att. 1,4. But: Si omnes societates venéGrunt, guarum ex numero multi scdent ju- 
dices ; If all the societies cume. from whose number many judyes are sitting here (2. €. to 
which many of these judges belong). Cic. Mur. 33, 69**. See Ex. 17-20. 

2) LOGICAL RELATIVES, which cannot be used in the geuitive or dative (p. 516, OBs. 3), fre- 
qnently take the form of an agreeing adjective, instead of being placed in a genitive 
dependent on res etc. (cujus rei, cujus fucti), a8: (Numquam) obliviscar quanti me sem- 
per feceritis ; qv@ si vos cepit odlivio, cur id non mev potins capite luitur quam Milonis 
(instead of cujus rei oblivio)? I shall never forget in what high esteem you have always 
held me; and if the memory of this fact is effaced with you, why is this not visited 
upon my head rather than upon Milo’s? Cic. Mil. 36, 99.—Per idem tempus adversus Gal- 
Jos male pugndtum, guo metu Italia omnis contremuerat ( = cujus facti metu); And the 
whole of Italy had trembled from fear (concerning this fact). Sall. Jug. 114, 1.—Here be- 
long several passages quoted above, as: Atticus remigravit Romam L. Cotta L. Torqnato 
Coss., guem diem (i.e. cujus profectidnis diem) universa civitas prosecita est. Nep, 


* The Lafin uses the numeral sexcenti with the meaning of a large indefinite number, 
often for the purpose of comic exaggeration. 

** Demonstrative adjectives frequently take the same form (eo numero = edrum nu- 
mero). ln the relative clanse dependent on such demonstratives, the relative adjective 
frequently is in the plural, as if edrum had been used in the principal sentence, as; Ar- 
chiius podta est co numero qué semper apud omnis sancti sunt habitt. Cic. Arch. 12, 31.— 
ewan a ex ¢o geuere gua@ prosunt ( = ex edrum rerum genere qué prosunt). Cic. 

in. 3, 21, 70. 
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Att. 4.—Ubi prima impedimenta viea sunt, guod tempus ( = cujus rei tempus) commit- 
tendi preelium convenerat. Cic. B. G. 2,19. See Ex. 21. 

3) Sometimes such attributive relatives pregnantly include whole sentences or clauses 
which must. be supplies as connecting links between the relative clause, and the princi- 
pal sentence, as: (Dixit Divitiacus) fratrem per se crevisse, guibus ille opibus ac nervis 
ad perniciem suam uterétur (i. ¢. fratrem crevisse, ef opes ac nervos adeptum esse quibus 
etc.) ; Divitiacus said that his brother had grown through him, and acquired power and 
influence, which he was using towards his own ruin. Ces. B. G. 1, 22.—So in several pas- 
sages quoted above, as: Ut me per litteras consolarer, guem librum ad te mittam (i. e. 
consolfrer librum scribens quem ad te mittam); That I comfort meet by literature, 
writing a book, which I will send to yon etc. Cic. Att. 12, 14.—Basilius ad ipsum Am- 
biorigem contendit, guo in doco cum pancis equitibus esse diceb&tur (é. e.ad Ambiorigem 
contendit e¢ in eum locum in quo cum pancis etc.). Ces. B. G. 6, 30. 

4) Sometimes attributive relatives agreeing with a governing noun pregnantly imply 
& predicative phrase in which the relative subject, according to Ogs. 2, agrees in 
nuinber and gender with its predicate-nominative, as : Interim Cesari nuntidtur Sulmo- 
nenses, quod oppidum a Corniticio VII. millibus passuum abest, cupere ea facere que vellet. 
Ces. B. C. 1,18 [ = quod est oppidum quod...abest, where quod refers to the name of 
the city (Sulmo) implied in the civic noun, in the same way as u relative may refer toa per- 
sonal pronoun involved in a possessive adjective. See p. 515. OBs. 5*.] This construction is 
frequently used with quantitative and numeral relatives, ag : Ea lis quinquaginta talentis 
restimita est, gquantus in classem sumptus factns erat; The dameéges in this process were 
laid at the figure of fifty talents, which was the amount of the cost expended for the 
fleet. Nep. Milt. 7, 6. ° 

5) To the relations which must generally be expressed by English equivalents of at- 
tributive genitives belong the relatives connected with GERUNDIVES, and often those 
connected a& SUBJECT-ABLATIVES with participles in the construction of the ablatives 
absolute, ar: In ef republicé ad guam opprimendam eis vires defuérunt ; In that govern- 
ment for the oppression of which they were not strong enough, Cic. Flacc. 26, 61.—Quod 
Darii regno ipsdrum niterétur dominatio, guo exslincto ipeos civibus suis peenas datiros ; 
Because their power rested on Darins’s rule, afler whose fall they would be called to ac- 
count by their conntrymen. Nep. Milt. 3, 5. 


1. His de cansis ego huic cause patronus! exstiti, non electus wnuws? gui maximo in- 
genio, eed relictus ex omnibus gui minimo periculo possem dicere. Cic. Rosc. Am. 2, 
§.—2. Te solitum? Romam mittébat, gui eadem scires que illos scire dicis ? Ib. Dej. 7, 
22.—3. Neque is sun, inquit, gui gravissime ex vobis mortis pericnlo fervear. Cxs. B. 
G. 5, 30.—4. Venio nunc ad M. Calénem, quod est firmamentum* ac robur® totIus accu- 
gatiOnis. Cic. Mur. 28, 58.—5. Venti me ad Leucopetram, quod est promontorium agri 
Rhegtni, detulerant®. Ib. Phil. 1, 3, 7.—6. Anzur fuit, gue nune Terracing sunt, urds 
prona’ jin palades, Liv. 4, 59.—7. Thebe ips. quod Beeotiw capul® est, in magno tumultu 
erant. Ib. 42, 44.—8. Ceesar certior fiébat Belgas, quam tertiam esse Gallise partem dixe- 
ramus, contra populum Romanum con jurare. Ces. B. G. 2, 1.—9. Ea omnia in pratis 
Flaminiis acta®, quem nunc Circum Flaminium appellant!®, Liv. 3, §4.—10. Cassivel- 
lanni finls a maritimis civitatibus Jumen dividit gued appelldtur Tamesis. Ces. B. G. 
5, 11.—11. Diétbus circiter guindectm quibus in hiberna ventum est, initium tumultus?! 
ortum est ab Ambiorize. Ib. 5, 26.—12. Sextus et vigesimus annus agebatur!? ex quope- 
tenti}$ Philippo pax data!* erat. Liv. 42, 52.—13. P. Scipio Africanus, ex guo togam 
virllem sampsit!>, nullo die prius ullam publicam privatamqne rem egit quam in Capi- 
tolium iret. Ib. 26, 19.—14. Quum frater, ex guo ab Roma redii. dies noctizque insidié- 
tur!6, altro!? mihi latrOnis speciem induit!®, Ib, 40, 12.—15. Heec fuit causa quare toto 
abessent bello Treviri. Ces. B. G. 7. 63.—16. Que causa fuit AvIto cur interficere Op- 
pianicum vellet ? Cic. Clu. 61.—17. Ego de veraé et perfecta amicitia loquor, qaalis ed- 
rum, gut pauct nominantur, fuit. Ib. Am. 6, 22.—18. Si qui sunt quibus infinItum sit 
odium, guos video esse nonnullos, cum ducibus ipsis confifgant!®, Jb. Balb. 27.—19. Ex- 
augorire?® fana etatuit Tarquinius, gue aliquot a Tatio rege vota?! fuerant. Liv. 1, 55, 


—— 


* In constructions of this kind the relative adjective might be taken as used in place 
of an attributive genifive, as in Cic. Flacc. 26, 62: Adsunt Athenienses, de quorum urbis 
possessione inter deos certimen fuisse proditum est. But the genitive quorum in this 
passage has a force rather different from quod in the passage quoted above. 

1 I have avcepted the conducting of this case.—? being not selected as the only one.— 
3 should he have sent you free to Rome ?—‘ the prop.—§® strenyth.—® to carry off.— 
7 bordering on.—® capital.—® i. e. sunt.—!9 which is called.—!! the result.—12 it was.— 
43 at his prayer.—?!*¢ to grant.—'5 fogam virilem sumere, is virtually = to become of age, 
the minors wearing the toga preterta, which was different from the toga worn by men 
(Coga viruis).—6 to lie in wait (supply mihi).—!7 on purpose, or ‘ virtually ’.—}§ he brands 
me with the mark of a brigand.—!* to fight with.—?° to exangurate, é. e. to deprive a 
sanctuary of its religious character, to eecularize it.—?! to vuw. 
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—20. Meas litteras quod requfris!, impedior? inopi& rerum’, quas nullas habeo litte- 
ris dignas. Cic. Att. 11, 4, 1.—21. Lacedemonii decemvirailem potestatem a Lysandro 
constitfitam sustulérunt*; quo doldre® incensus iniit consilia® reges Lacedemonio- 
rum toilere. Nep. Lys. 3, 1. 


Rem. 11, Frequently the governing verbs of relatives, or the predicates 
dependent on them, and sometimes other words by which their case is 
determined, are ellipiically omitted, xnd must be supplied from the princi- 
pal sentence, the same as in coérdinate propositions. 


Oss. 1. The relative clauses in which ench omissions occur, mostly have the nature 
of comparative clauses (idem qut, tantum quantum etc.) ; but omissions of this kind 
aleo occur in ordinary relative claunses. Such an ellipsis cannot be imitated in English 
unless the Latin relative may or must be rendered by the comparative conjunction * as’, 
but we may sometimes use the auxiliary ‘to do’, instead of repeating the verb of the 

rincipal sentence. Such auxiliaries cannot be expressed by ‘facere’ in Latin; as: 

agis ea percipimus que nobis ipsis prospere eveniunt, quam Illa gue ceferis (i. e. pros- 
pere eveniunt) ; We perceive more what happens prosperously to ourselves, than that 
which so happens to others (than what does to others). Cic. Off. 1, 30.—Zisdem ut finibus no- 
men eunum guibus vita terminarétur ; So that his name is contined to the same limits as 
his life (= eisdem finibus nomen terminarétur qguidus vita terminarétur). Cic. Tnsc. 1, 15, 
32.—Erat enim eddem quo Alcibiades sensu ; For he was of the same mind as Alcibiades ( = 
eddem sensu erat quo Alcibiades erat). Nep. Alc. 5, 8.—Intelligétis enim, nullis homini- 
bus qremanan tanto odio quanto istum Syracurdnis ef ease et fuisse ( = tanto odio et esse 
et fursse, quanto istum et esse et fuisse ¢ For you will understand, that nobody is and wae 
so hateful to any men, as he (is and was) to the Syracusxians. Cic. Verr. 2, 2,5. See Ex. 
1-4.—Sometimes both the principal sen'ence and the clause have the «ame object-infini- 
tive. which is understood in dofh propositions, as: Perge guo cepisti (= perge ire 
quo tre ceepisti); Goon to the place to which you have made arrangemenis to go. Cic. Cat. 

q e 

Oss, 2, In the examples quoted above (Oss. 1), the verbs which are thus supplied in 
the relative clause have the same grammatical form in the principal sentence as must 
be understood for the clause. But this is not generally the case. Thus 

(a) The verbs to be supplied in the clause may be of tenses, moods, or persons differ- 
ent from those in the principal sentence, a8 : Tam sum mieericors, judices, quam vos; 
tam mitis quam qvi lenissimus (#. ¢. ést); J am as merciful, O judges, as you are; as 
mild as the most lenient (literally : as he who [is] the most lenient). Cic. Sull, 81, 87.— 
Tam mihi gratum e7t/, quam guod gratissimum (2. e. est); It will be as pleasant fur me 
as what is the most pleasant. Cic. Fam. 13, 3.—Non e@dem mihi gus superioribus con- 
sulibus lege et conditidne utendum esse decrévi; I have resolved that not the same law 
and condition shold be uxed by me, as had to be used by the former consuls ( = gud supe- 
rioribus consulibus utendum fuit), Cic. L. Agr. 2, 3.—Frequently, however. in such construc- 
tions the verb, if it is in a different grammatical form from that required by the con- 
struction of the clanse, is repeated in Latin, where in Enylixh we repeat only the auvzil- 
tary, as: Animus alétur et sustentabitur eisdem rebus. guibus asira sus/entantur et alun- 
a F pee be fed and sustuined by the same elements ae the stars are. Cic. Tusc. 

, 19. 43. See Ex. 5. 

(60) Sometimes the verb in the principa) sentence is an infinitive, and must be enpplied 
as a finite verb in the clanxe, as : Eum non penitébat facere idem quod tu (4. é. fecisti) ; 
He was not ashamed of doing the same as you did. Cic. Mur. 31, 66.--Vult se cOdem 
quo cetert jure versdri ( = quo ceteri versantur jure versdri) ; He wishes fo be subjected 
to the same law ae the others are. Cic. L. Agr. 2. 23. 

(c) Most frequently object-infinilives or predicate-infinitives are supplied in the clause 
while, in the principal sentence, the same verb is used as the finite predicate, as; Impul- 
sox seme! terrbre eddem agunt quo cepérunt; Having once dislodged them, they drove 
them by means of the same terror as they did in the beginning (= quo agere eos cepeérunt ; 
by which they began to drive them). Liv. 10, 33 --Nemoest qni non equo quo consuévit 
(i. e. guvo uti consuérit) libentius wfdfur quam intract&to et novo ; There is nobody who 
would not use rather a horse fo which he is accustomed (literally : which to use he is ac- 
cusfomed) than an untried and new one. Cic. Am 19, 68.—Nos tamen hoc confiirmaimus 
ilo augurio quo diximus (i. e. guo confirmari diximus); We, however, prove this by that 
auvary by which we have said it is proved. Cic, Att. 10. 8, 7.—See Ex. 6-10. 

(d) Sometimes the governing words of the relative which must be supplied from the 
principal sentence, and by which the case of the relative is determined, are not verbs, or 

1 As for your missing my letters.—? supply ‘from writing’.—% by the want of 
material, of news.-—4 to abolish.—® = cujus rei dolore ; and embittered by grief on ac 
count of this fact.--6 he resolved. 
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they are verbs along with other classes of words, as : Cesar circiter DC ejus generis, 
cujus supra demonstravimus, navia invénit instrnctas; Cwsar found that about six hun- 
dred ships were furnished, of that kind which we have described abore. Crs. B. G. 5, 2 
{Here the clause ‘cujus supra demonsiravimus’ is equivalent to cujus GENERIS NAVI8 
supra demonsiravimus = quales supra demonstravimus. The anthor could not idfomatic- 
ally use the accusative *guod demonstravimus’, because the verb demoneatrdre. on account 
of its concrete meaning, could, according to the Latin conception, not be directly re- 
ferred to the abstract noun genus.]—Quum scribas et aliquid aqas edrum quorum consu- 
esti; While you are writing and doing some of those things which you are accustomed to 
- do. Luccesus* in Cic. Fam. 5, 14, 1 ‘Tquorton consueaté = quorum aliquid agere consu- 
esti].—Ut statim apertis rationibus. guibus prescripsimus, benevolum faciamus anditd- 
rem; That we may directly make the hearer well disposed by those open methods which 
we have stated. Auct. Her. 1, 7 [ = quibus ut auditor benevolus redddtur prescripsimus}. 
Here belongs the pazeage Liv. 5, 23, quoted p. 507, at the end of Oss. 3. 


Oss, 3. In all instances of elliptical construction of the relative clause, the case of the 
relative agrees with that of the antecedent. becanse both are governed by the same verb 
(or nonn), which is expressed in the principal sentence, and understood in the clause. A 

nliar elliptical construction of this kind sometimes occurs if the governing sentence 

as the form of ablatives absolute, in which instance the relative is placed in the absolute 
ablative cage of ite antecedent, because it would be in the same case with its antecedent if 
the ablatives absolute were resolved into an ordinary finite clause, as: Raptim quibus 
quisque poterat edatis extTbant (i. e. eis rebns clitis quas qnisque efferre poterat); They 
went out after everyone had taken away what he could (take away). Liv. t, 1, 29. [If re- 
solved iuto a finite clanee : Raptim exTbant quum unusquisque extuliaset que efferre 
poterat. Omitting the infinitive efferre, the words ertulisset gu@ are placed in ablative 
abrolutes the same as they would be if gu@ were a demonstrative.]—Québus poterat 
sauciis ductiz secum, ad urbem pergit ( = eis eanciis secnm ductis quos ducere poterat ; 
or changed into a finite clause : qguum secum duceret quos ducere poterat) ; He proceeded 
to the city after tuking with him all the wounded he could. Liv. 4, 39. 

1. Ad Hannibalem qnogne legati ab Carthacine eds di2bus guibus ad Maqinem vens6- 
rant. Liv. 30, 19.--2. accidit huic quod ceteris mortalibus, ut inconsideratior in se- 
cund& quam in adverefi eszet fortind. Nep, Con. 5, 1.—3. Non dicet mihi idem quod eis 
quibus omnia populi Romani beneficia! dormientibns? deferuntur3, Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 70. 
—4, Tu, Jupiter. quit eisdem, quibus hec urbs, auspiciis a Romulo es conavitiitus. Tb. 
Cat. 1, 18, 33 —5. Quem tanta letitia perfundi® arbitraimur quant& ant superiorem’ Afri- 
canum, Bannibale victo. aut posteridrem®, Karthavine everead ? Ib. Fin. 5, 24, 70.—6. Eo 
die, quo consuererat® interrallo, host!s sequitur. Cres. B. G. 1, 22.—7. Imitamur gvost® 
cuique visum est!!, Cic. Off. 1, 32, 118.—8. Sustinebimus nog, et spe qva!2? jubes nite- 
gnur)8, Ib, Att. 3, 9, 2.—9. Precibus eventum vestris sen&tus quem videbitur dabit!4. 
Liv. 6. 26.—10. Probabo!5, inquit; modo!® ist& sia squitate!? guvd!8 ostendis. Cic. Fin. 
1, 8.—11. Sic tecum loqnar, non ut odio permdtus'® esse videar, quo debeo?®, sed ut 
misericordia, que tibi nulla debétur?!.. Ib. Cat. 1, 7. 


Rem. 12. The Latin relative clause frequently contains members which 
cannot have a place in the English relative clause. This is the case: 1) If 
the antecedents are transferred to the relative clause (p. 505, Ons. 2); 2) in 
regard to the indefinite form-adjective guésgue, which, if it logically be- 
longs to both the principal sentence and the relative clause, 73 generally 
expressed tn the clause only (OBS. 1); 8) in regard to those attributive adjec- 
tives, which, according to English usage, are placed in the principal sen- 
tence as attributes of the antecedent, but according to Latin usage are 
transferred to the relative clause in the form of accessory predicates of the 
relative adjective (OBs. 2). 

Oss. 1. If quisque is logically a member of both a relative clause and the principal 


* Luccejus was an historian of great prominence, though none of his writings are 
preserved, except the letter quoted above. 

1 Gifts.—? in their sleep.— 3 deferri, be offered, to receive.—4 qui es constitiatus, whose 
worehip was established.—® under the same auepices.—* who do we believe is so pcr- 
vaded by joy.—7 the older.—8 the younger.--* 2. ¢. sequi.—!® i. e. imitari.—}! aliquid 
mihi vidétur, something pleases me,—!% i, e, niti.—!8 nilz dliqud re, to rely on something. 
—14 Construe : Sendlus precibus ves'ris eum eventum dabvit (will give that answer to your 
prayers), quem dari videlitur.— ‘5 I will approve of it.—!6 only.—!7 fairnesa,—!§ {. e. fe 
jore.-—!* prompted by.—?° 4. e. permdtus esse.—?! none of which is owed (due) to you. 
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sentence, the English language places the equivalent of guisquein the principal sentence, 
and refers to it in the clause by a demonstrative, or a personal pronodn. But in Latin 
quisque is generally placed in the relative clause, directly after the relative adjective or 
adverb, while in the principal sentence it is cither replaced by a demonstrative (és), or 
entirely omitted. if it may be easily sn ppiee ; as: Utsit per quem adsequatur quod quis- 

ue desideret ; That there may be somebody through whom every one may obtain what 

é desires Cic. Am. 9,29. Monnit ut ea gue in quogue maxima ezsent, imitarémur; 
He exhorted us toimitate in every one what was greatest in him ( = in quoque ea que 
maxima in eo essent, which arrangement would not be admissible in Latin). Cic. Or. 3, 
12. Thus with comparative relatives, and with relative adverbs: Ut quanti quisque se 
ipse faciat. fanté fiat ab amIcis; That every one should be held in euch esteem by his 
friends as he holds himself. Cic. Am. 10.—Vallum sumpsére unde cutqgue proximum fuit; 
Each took the materials for the rampart from that place which was nearest to him ( = 
ag hee ex €0 loco ue et procimus fuit, which arrangement would not be admissible). ° 

iv. 3, 27.—Generally the relative clauses in which queue is thus incorporated are placed 
BY INVERSION before the principal sentence, in which instance the principal sentence is 
Srequent) introduced by a demonstrative (és) referring to quisque, inxtead of being in- 
troduced by the syndetic antecedent of the relative, as : Roscius jamdiu hoc est conse- 
ciitus ut in gue quisque artificio excelleret, és in suo genere Rorcius dicerétur; Roscius, 
long since, has obtained the distinction that every one in that sphere in which he exceis 
is called a Rogcius in his specialty. Cic. Or. 1, 28. Thus guisqgue is sometimes placed 
after guo in those comparative clauses connected by quo...¢0, as: Quo quisque* est xo- 
lertior et mngeniosior, hoe docet iracundiue ac laboriosius; Hrery one teaches with so 
much greater ire and palus, as he is (more) skilful and invenions. Cic. Rosc. Com. 11.— 
If gvisque occurs in the same sentence in two different relations, the one may be placed 
in pea prineipal sentence (mostly if it can take one of the constructions mentioned in 
§ 362, 2. 20, 3); while the other is incorporated in the relative clause, as: Dionysius 
edixit ut guod quixque ec sacris habéret, id ante diem certam in suum guodque fanum re- 
ferret; ‘That every one should bring everything that he held of racred utensils, before a 
certain day to the temple in which i¢ belonged. Cic. N. D. 3, 34. Sometimes quisque is 
repeated in doth propositions if it has the same relation in both, as: Opportunitas ut quse 
cuique apta esset ea cuiguve obventret ; That opportunity should fall to every one’s lot 
which is suitable to him. Cic. Fin. 4, 13.—hRarely, guisque, in thie connection, is attached 
to the principal sentence alone. In classical lancunge thix occurs gnly if the principal 
sentence precedes, and guisque is placed after euvs or se, a8: Ineunte adolescentia id thé 
qtuisque venus etatis dezende constituit gvod maxime adam€avit (where the usual construc- 
tion * quod quisque genus zetatis degendw maxime ad&mavit. id sib: constituit’ would im- 
pair the rhetorical symmetry of the principal sentence); Hrery one chooses in his younger 
days that future vocation for which he hag a predilection. Cic. Off. 1, 32, 117, —Later writers 
(rarely) place guisgue in the principal sentence even if no such position after swus or sé 
can be assigned to it,as: Bonus liber melior est quisgue guo major (inst. of quo gqui-que 
major, which construction has not been chosen, becaure in this arrangement quisque 
would have the appearance of an absolute adjective, = guisque homo) ; Every good book 
is the better the larger it is. Plin. Ep. 1, 20. See Ex. 1-3. 


Oxze, 2. The Latin Language frequently combines with a relative adjective descriptine 
adjectives 08 ACCESSORY PREDICATES Of the relative (p. 249 foll.), which agree with the 
relative jn gender, number, and case. This combination, which is not admitted in 
Euylish, is used in the following instances : 

1) If in English a sUPERLATIVE, used as an attribute of the antecedent, is qualified bya 
relative clause. Such relative clauses do not, logically, restrict the antecedent, but the 
superlative, and, if construed in the same way in Latin, would confuse the logical and 
grammatical relations of the clause. Hence the Latin takes the superlative out of the 
frame of the principal sentence, and joins it, in the form of an accessory predicate with 
the relative, i. e. makes the relative (instead of the grammatical antecedent) the logical 
subject of the superlative, as: Massiliensfum civitas Fontéjum eis affécit honoribus quos 
habuit amplissimos ; 'Yhe Massilian State conferred on Fontejus the highest honors (which 
it had) in its gift. Cic. Fontej. 6,14. It would not be admissible to express this sen- 
tence in the Englixh way (Civitas Font@jum amplissimis hovoribus affécit quos habuit), 
because (a) the principal sentence would imply that the State had ‘highest’ honors to 
confer, and perhaps no other honors; (0) the clause ‘quod habuit’ would repeat an 
areertion already made in the principal sentence, namely that the State had such honors 
to confer. But the construction would not imply what the author meant to state, namely 
that the honors it conferred were the highest of those it held. ‘This predicative relation 
is expressed in the form of an accessory predicate attached to the relative, = the honors 
which it had as the highest, being the highest.—Thns : Agamemnon Diane devoverat 


i a rr re ae 


* Instend of this form of the comparative clanse, more frequently the form with u 
quisque and two superlatives is used. See * Comparative clauses’. 
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quod in suo regno pulcherrimum natum eseet illo anno; Agamemnon had vowed as a gac: 
rifice to apes the most beautiful of what had been procreated that year ip his kingdom, 
Cic. Off. 3, 25.—Often superlatives of this kind cannot, even in bnelish, be attached to 
the antecedent, without irapairing the sense of the pasrage, as: Ile Ephesum ad evm 
quem tu ex tuis fidelissimum delegisti, pecuninm misit; He ecnt that money to Ephesus - 
to aman whom yor nad xelected as the most trustworthy of your officials (different trom * to 
the most truetworthy of your officials whom you had selected’). Cic. Dej. 5. 14.—See Ex. 
4-%7.—The rame form is used in comparative clauses with quantus and posse, dependent 
on superlatives, and corresponding to ‘as much (great etc.) as possible’, In clauzer of this 
kind the superlative is always attached as an accessory predicate to quantus, and not to 
the antecedent, the ryndetit antecedent tantus being generally omitted (See Ex. 10), as : 
Ut in transversos quanto maximo poasent impetu concurrerent (instead of impetu maximo 
quanto possent) ; To rush against their front with as hard a Gash as they could. 
Liv. 10, 28. See Ex. 8-10.—Instead of quantus more usually the adverbial form with 
quam is employed. Thus the idiome mentioned P. I, p. 221, R. 17, must be explained : 
Jugurtha quam maximas potest copias parat. Sall. Jug. 48.—Superlatives if thus con- 
necied with relatives often have the meaning of a high (not highest) degree, being ren- 
dered like positives with an adverb of intensity, ag: Verres mittit ad Antiochum regem 
rogéitum ea vasa gue pulcherrima apud eum viderat; Verres sent to king Antiochus, 
and aeked him for those admirable (most apa ee vases which he had seen in his house. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 27. [If here the superlative could be attached to the antecedent, it would 
have the meaning ‘for the most beautiiul of the vases which he had seen’.] See Ex. 11. 

2) The same construction is extended to adjectives in the PosITIvE degree, if the ante- 
eedent is conceived as being anqualificd with respect to the action of the principal sen- 
tence, but as being restricted by an adjective in regard to the predicate of the relative 
clause. Such constructions are varionsly recast in English, as: Phileas, vir inqniéti 
animi, et minime otium quo tum diutino senescere videbatur, paticutis ; Phileas, a man 
whose mind was restless and impatient of inactivity, which it then seemed was ever to 
continue till he would be an old man. Liv. 25. 7 (different from ‘impatient of the long 
lasting in«ctivity in which he seemed to grow old).—Sometimer, in revdering such 
Latin constructions, we would combine the adjective with the antecedent, although, 
logically, the action of the principal sentence has no connection with it. as : Romulus 
Sabinas virzines que Romam /vdérum gratia veniseent, guos tum primum aaniversarios 
in Circo facere instituisset, Consualibus rapi jussit; Romulus gave orders to abduct, on 
the day of the Consualia, the Sabine virgins who had come to Rome for the sake of the 
annual games which Romulus had then first established in the Circus. Cic. Rep. 2, 7, 12. 
—Privatis quibusdam ex pecunid quam consulibus mutuam dederant, tertia pensio debe- 
batur ; To certain private citizens the third instalment was due of the loan (as if pecu- 
nia& mutud quam dederant) which they had made to the Consuls, Liv. 3i, 13.—If attribu- 
tive adjectives referring to the antecedent, logically belong to both the principal sen- 
tence and the clauee, they are, even in Latin, attached to the antecedent, and not to the 
relative, as: Hoc rectum putibam, ex annuo sumptu qi mihi decrétus esset (not * sumptu 
qui mihi annuus decrétus exset) referre in serarium ad HS X ; I considered it my duty to 
return to the treasury 10,000 -esterces remaining from the yearly alowance which was 
decreed to me. Cic. Att. 7, 1,6. Here, the ‘returning’ was made from the allowance @f 
that year, and hence refers to both the principal sentence, and the clause. 


1. Hoc privat6rnm consilijrum! ubIque semper fuit, ut in quam cutque femins con- 
venisset? domum nuberet. Liv. 4, 4, 10.—2. Quod cuique temporis ad vivendum datum 
ext, eo debet exxe contentus. Cic. Sen. 19, 69.—3. EGrum que natird fuerant commu- 
Ma quod cuigue obtigits, id quisque teneat‘. Ib. Off. 1, 7, 21.—4. Veniat Cvesar cum co- 
piis qguas habet firmissimas’ / Ib. Fam. 10, 23, 5.—5. Themistocles noctu de scrvis suis 
quem habuit fidelissimum ad Xerxem misit. Nep. 2, 4, 3.—6. ak res violentissimas 
natira genuit, efrum moderatiOnem nos soli habémus. Cic. N. D. 2, 60.—7. M. Popili- 
us in tumulo quem imum castris Galldrum capere potuit, vallum ducere coepit. 
Liv, 7, 23.—8. Hannibal guantam maximam vastitaiem® potest ceedibus incendiisque 
efficit. Liv. 22, 3.—9. Papirius Sp. Nautium jubet, inter ipsam dimicatiOnem? mulos, 
quanto maxime® posset moto! pulvere, ostendere. Ib. 10, 40.—10. Tanta est inter eos 
quanta maxima potest esse, morum studidrumqne diéstantia. Cic, Am. 20.—11. P. Sci- 
pidni ex multis digbus quos in vit& celeberrimos') leetissimosque vidit, hic dies Clarissi- 
mus!2 fuit. Ib. Am. 3. 


! A right of individual discretion.—? to be convenient.—* what has fallen to his lot.— 
4 Construe: Id qnisqne teneat quod cuique obtigit edrum (J, é. ex eis rebu~) qure natora 
etc.—5 with the most trustworthy (or eféctive).—* desolation-—7 during the fight t/sedf, 
4. e. when the fight woutd have fairly commenced.—® mule.—® Instead of an adjective 
(maximo) agreeing with pulvere, an adverb is used dependent on ‘ movére’ understood. 
10 to raise.—1! the many famous and happiest days.—!2 the most glorious. 
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Rem. 13. It is a principle of the English language that the relative ad- 
jectives or adverbs must be actual members of that proposition? which 
they subordinate to another sentence. According to this principle, it is 
not allowed in English to subordinate a sentence to another sentence by 
means of a relative which grammatically belongs to a clause dependent 
on the sentence which is to be connected by the relative*. The Latin 
conception is different. Any Latin sentence may be. relatively subordi- 
nated to another sentence by means of a relative adjective or adverb 
which is a grammatical member of some clause dependent on it. In this 
instance the relative (according to the rule p. 520, OBS. 2) precedes the con- 
junction or other connective of the clause to which it belongs, and the 
clause, in this construction, generally precedes that proposition which is 
logically subordinated to the principal sentence by means of the relative 
in the clause. This remarkable construction, which is very frequent, 
and is called ‘INVOLUTION OF THE RELATIVE’, must be rendered by 


variously recasting the English sentence. 

Oss, 1. Wherever the Latin Janvuage uses an involution of relative clauses, it con- 
ceiver the relative adjective or adverb as two distinct words, namely as & CONNECTIVE 
ELEMENT, Consisting in the relative root gu (cu), which connects without being itself a 
member of the sentence which it connects; and & PRONOMINAL OF DETERMINATIVE ele- 
ment, which represents the antecedent as belonging to the grammatical frame of a given 
- Clause, If the relative is ‘involved’, the relative root belongs, as if it were aconjunction, 
to another clause than the determinative element, as: Vivit iile. quem st interfectases valvi 
ess@ius, which would be literally rendered : That man lives if whom you would have 
killed. we would be safe. But the Latin does not conceive or feel the construction in this 
way. The Latin thinks as we would think 1f employing aconjunclion with a demonstra- 
tive : ‘That man lives while if you had killed him, we would be safe; ‘ Vivit ille qu—, 
em si interfecisses, salvi exeémus’, where qu, belonging to salvé essémus, has the force 
of a conjunction of general and looser import than any specific conjunction ( = quum, 
dum etc, without their particular adverbial meaning), while em, belonging to sé interfe- 
cisses, is conceived as an accusative eum**, 


* Some of the English classical authors have attempted to introduce this form of con- 
struction in the English language, as: ‘ They venture to be hanged for those civil righte 
WHICH THEIR ANCESTORS RATHER THAN TO PART WITH chose to is cut to pieces in the field 
of batUe’*, ADDISON, FREEHOLDER No. 1. Here are two propositions: 1) Their ances- 
tors chose rather to be cut to pieces in the field of battle; 2) the comparative clause 
‘than to part with which’ (= than they would part with which). The former proposi- 
tion contains no member connecting it with the antecedent in the principal sentence 
(‘ those civil rizhts’), on which antecedent it is made dependeut by means of a relative 
‘which’, that belongs to the comparative clause dependent on it; thus leaving the gov- 
erning proposition of this clause grammatically unconnected with its principal sentence. 
Such attempts have failed to find many imitators since they are repugnant to the princi- 
ple of the English lanznage, according to which (he relative word is an indissoluble unit, 
and cannot be so separated in thought as to assign the connective, or relative element 
‘wh’ and the determinative element ‘ich’, 10 different propositions. This is done in 
the above quoted passage, where the clement ‘wh’ belongs to the proposition * Their 
ancestors,..in the field of battle’, and the determinative element, to the comparative 
clause. To the same Un-English con=tructions belong such expressions as ‘ ‘Than whom 
nobody is wiser’, which, being an improper imitation of a Latin idiom, is sometimes used 
by English writers. 

** That this was really the Roman conception, appears from the remarkable fact that 
rentences thn- subordinated by the mere root gv, have their predicates etther in the indica- 
tive or subjunctive accoraing to the rules on actual relative clauses, as: O adole=centiam 
traductam eleganter! cui quidem quum quod licuerit objiciatur, tamen id ipsnm falsum 
reperiatur s O how unexceptionable must be the life of that young man! seetng that even 
those reproaches prove false, which, even if true, would contain no reproach. Cic, Planc. 
12, 31.—Ilere ‘reperidiur’ is a relative subjunctive according to § 614, R. 16. as 
if the proposition to which reperid/ur belongs. were a real relative clause, while the rela- 
tive acjective grammatically belongs to the clause introduced by gvum. To the propo- 
sition in which ‘ reperidfur’ is the predicate, only the rela/ive root can be referred, and 
- {ts subjunctive form can be explained only ¢f we separate in our minds this relative ele- 
ment trom the determinative clement, 
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Oss. 2. A relative may thus be ‘involved ’in any kind of finite or non-finite clauses, 
coud, in these clauses, may have any grammatical relation which a demonstrative can 
ave, 

a. Of the rinrre clauses in which a relative may be involved, the most frequent are 
conditional clauses (see Ex. 1-4, and the Ex. in Oss. 4,3: Ops. 6,1; OBs. 7. But rela- 
tives may also be involved in completing That-clauses (Ex. in OBs. 6, 2), in interrogative 
Clauses (Ex. 5-7, and the Ex. in OBs. 4, 1; 4,3; OBs. 6, 2), in temporal (Ex. in Oss. 4, 2; 
Oss. 5.1; Oss, 7), cansal clanses (Ex. 8), modal Ut-clauses (Ex. 9, and the Ex. in Orns. 
5, 3), comparative clauses (Ex. 10. 11, and Ors. 8), concessive clauses (Ex, in Oss. 4, 2; 
Oss, 7) and even in redafive clauses (Ex, 12-14, and Oss. 4, 1; 4,3; Ons. 6,1; see below), 
In all these clauses, the relative has the same position, as in the codrdination of peri- 
ods which have a protasis, or begin with their causes (p. 520): Qué st, cujus si, cui quum, 
quem ne, quo quin ( = si is, si gus, quum eietc.). A relative may be involved in a rela- 
tive clause, if both relatives have different grammatical relations in the clause. In this 
instance the ‘involved’ relative (é. e. that of the two relatives whose relative root be- 
longs to the governing clanxe) alivays precedes that relative which originally belongs to 
the clause. This latter relative, in the English rendering, has always the force of an or- 
dinary relative, while the ‘involved’ relative, as far as it belongs to the clause corre- 
epouds to a demonstrative (or to a personal pronoun, if its grammatical antecedent is a 
peraonal pronoun), as; Accédit superstitio, gud gui est imbitus quiétus esse numquam 
potest o this must be added superstition, which never allows rest to him who Is af- 
ected by it (literally : by which who is affected can never be quiet). Cic. Fin. 1, 18, 60. 
—Similar ia the form of involution if applied to interrogative claunes introduced by in- 
terrovative adjectives or adverba. In such combinations the ‘involved’ relative always 
precedes, but frequently the governing clause. if consisting of a mere predicate, is ele- 
gantly inserted between the relative and the other parts of the interroczative clause, as: 
Si quid est in me ingenii, guvod sentio quam sit exiguum (= quod quam sit exiguum 
senifu; Which how little [it] is I feel, i. e. ‘the ansuficiency of which ? Jee’). Cic. Arch. 
1, 1,—Sometimes other parts of the voverning clause are inserted between the relative 
and the interrovative clause. See Ex. 5. 7. 


B. In a similar manner the relative is involved in the different non-finite clauses, as: 

(a) In INFINITIVE CLAUBES. Here the relative may be the subject, and is then in the 
accusative, as: Ei qguoe epcrimus nobis profutiroe; Those of whom we hope that they 
will be of use to us (literally : Those, we hope that who will benefit us). Cic. Off 1, 15, 
48. But the relative may be in the relation of a transitive, intransitive, or adverbial 
object, or in that of an attribute; as: Helvetidrum una pars guam Gailos obtinére dictum 
est; The one part of the Helvetian country, which, ax it has been said, the Gauls occupy. 
Cres. B. G. 1, 1.—Exercitatio dicendi, in gua me non infiltor mediocriter esse vereditum 5; 
The exercise in speaking, in which, Town, T have been not a little engaved, Cic. Arch. 
1, 1.—Cato post mortem in ea loca discessit gvo mihi ipsi cernébat esse veniendum ; 
Cato, after hie death, has gone to those places, fo which, he saw, I must go myself. Cic. 
Sen. 13. 84.—See Ex. 16-18. ; 

(6) If arelative is involved in participial clauses, not belonging to the ablatives abso- 
lute, the relative may bein any relation except (hat of a subject (See Ex. 19-22; and the 
Ex. in Oss. 5. 1).—In this instance many English authors permit themselves a literal 
imitation of the Latin involution, as; In Phidize mente insidébat species pulcritudinis 
uae intuens artem et Manum ad Jovis similitudinem dirigébat ; In Phidiax’s mind 

welled an ideal of beauty, looking at which he directed hig art and hand to the expres- 
sion of Jove’s image (better: which was before his eyes when he directed etc.). Cic. Or. 
2, 9.—Relatives, if involved in the congs'ruction of ablatives absolute, almost always are 
in the relation of eudject-ablatives, as : Sunt prima elementa natire, quibus auctis virtt- 
tis quasi carmen efficitur; The first elements (of virtue) are those of nature (are created 
by nature), and when these are enhanced, the poem, as it were, of virtue is built up 
(composed). Cic. Fin. 5, 15, 43.—But eometimes relatives thus involved are in the re- 
lation of attributes to the subject-ablative, or to the objects of the predicate ablative 
as: Quum L. Flacci res agitur, cujus virtile reqibus extermindtis libertas in republica& 
institaita eat; When the case of L. Flaccus is discussed, by whose bravery the kings were 
exterminated so that liberty was established in the republic. Cic. Flacc. 11, 25. See Ex. 
23. 24 and the Ex. in Oss. 4, 2; 6, 1. 


Oss. 3. Clanses with involved relatives cannot be literally rendered into English. For 
the purpose of rendering such clauses, the Latin relative must be ‘DEVOLVED’, i. é. the 
double relation of the Latin relative must be reduced to a simple relation, There are 
always three propositions which are affected by the i: volution of the relative : 1) The 
principal sentence ; 2) the governing clause, to which the Latin relative root refers, and 
which is logica/ly dependent on the principal sentence; 3) the dependent clause, in 
which the relative is »nvolved, and which is thus made grammatically dependent on 
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both the principal sentence, and on its governing clause. The re&rrangement of 
these three proportions by ‘devolving’ the relative, is called ‘devolution of the 
relative’, which consists in the following fonr methods: A) The governing clause . 
is madé GRAMMATICALLY dependent on the principal sentence by means of a relative 
or conjunctional connective, the dependent clause being so attached to it that a 
demoustrative or personal pronoun is used in place of the involved relative. This 
method is called ‘ DIRECT DEVOLUTION * (Oss. 4).—B) The grammatical relations of the 
ywoverning and dependent clauses are reversed, so that what is in Latin the dependent- 
clause, becomes the governing clanse in English, and vice versa; the relative remaining 
in the same clause as in Latin, while the connective properly belonging to the clause (if 
there is any) is transferred to the other proposition. This method: which is called 
‘ DEVOLUTION BY REVERSAL ’, is mostly applied to non-finite clauses, but sometimes also 
to the finite clauses (Oss. 5).—C) The governing and dependent clauses are confracted 
into one proposition, which is connected like an ordinary relative clause with the princi- 
pal sentence. This method is called ‘DEVOLUTION BY CONTRACTION’ (Ons. 6).—D) Both 
the governing and the dependent clauses are codrdinated with the principal sentence by 
using a coérainating ge nr pe with a demonstrative or personal pronoun, in place of 
the involved relative. This is called ‘DEVOLUTION BY COORDINATION ’ (OBs. 7). 

There are numerous instances in which, besides these methods of devolution, minor 
changes must be applied to certain members of the clauses, or in which connecting 
links must be placed between the principal sentence and the clauses. Sometimes, how- 
ever, none of these different methods will do full justice to the elegance and concinnity 
of the Latin construction, and the finer shades which the Latin form imparts to the 
thought will be lost in the English rendering. Peculiar is the rare instance that a rela- 
tive is involved in more than one dependent clause, in which instance several of the 
above-mentioned methods must be combined, as: DoctriIna, guam ego st nihil dicam ad- 
juvdre, mentiar ; A doctrine the usefulness of which in several respects, I do not dispute 
(literally : that which tf J would say was not useful, I would lie). Cic. Or. 1, 32.—Ex. 8. 25. 


Ogs. 4. DIRECT DEVOLUTION.—This form may be applied in three different ways : 

1) By using a relative adjective or adverb, which ney be made a member of the gov- 
erning clause, and at the same time refer to some member of the principal sentence as its 
antecedent, as: Ad fugam hortatur turpitido conjungendi cum tyranno, gui quidem 
incertum est, Phalarimne an Pisistraium sit imitatirus ; To flight the turpitude urges 
(me) of uniting with a tyrant, of whom it is uncertain whether he wid imitate Phalaris or 
Pisistratus. Cic. Att. %, 20.— Infima est conditio rerv6rum, bed non male precipiuut 
gui ita jubent ult ut mercenariis ( = quibus qui ita jubent nti ut etc., non male precipi- 
unt); ‘The lowest rank is that of the slaves, in regard to whom some lay down the good 
rule to treat ¢hem like paid servants (or more literally : in regard to whom those lay 
down a good rule who order ‘ to use them’ like paid servants). Cic. Off. 1, 13, 41. 


2) By substituting for the predicate of the governing clause @ verb of kindred signifi- 
cation, but with a different (for inst. ‘ causative’) relation to the antecedent, so that it 
may be attached to it by means of a relative, without changing the sense, as; Nihil 
umquam patrei facere vidit quod quum imit&tus eeset non patris similis viderélur ; He 
never saw his father do anything which, when imitated by him, evowd nol muke him ap- 

ar the like of his father (i. e. in turpitude). Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 68.—An adolescentulum 

iscere ea mavis que on plane perdidicerit nihil sciat 2? Or wonld you rather have a 
boy learn what leaves him ignorant even when he has thoroughly mastered it ? Cic. Fin. 5, 
27,76. Thusif the relative is involved in ablatives absolute : Stajénus ea locitus est, 
pariete interposito, guibus patefactis in judiciumque prolatis tle rei capitdlis damnatus 
est ; Stajenus, within his own premises, used that language which, after it was betrayed, 
and carried to the courts, caused his condemnation for a capital crime. Cic. ‘Top. 20, 75. 


3) By using a conjunciion, in place of the relative, to subordinate the governing clause 
to the principal sentence, as : Quam dnbium cst, an merito accusétur gui an omnino 
accusétur incertum est ; How doubtful is it whether a person is justly accused if it is 
uncertain whether he is accused at all! Plin. Ep. 7, 10.—Gratulor tibi qnod tantum vales 
apud Dolabellam quantum si ego apud sororis filium valfrem, jam salvi esse possemus ; I 
congratulate you ause your influence with Dolabella is so great that, if I had the same 
influence over my nephew (Antony), we might be all safe by this time, Cic. Fam. 9, 14,3.— 
Sometimes a conjunction may be attached to an intermediate participle, or clause, 
thrown between the principal sentence and the clause, as: Quum te intueor, Marcelle, 
quem si ad Cannas consulem habuiseémus, meéior nostra fortiina fuisset ; When I look 
upon you, O Marcellus, knowing (being convinced, satigfied) that our fate would have been 
better, had you been our consul at Cannze! Liv. 25, 6. 

Oss. 5. DEVOLUTION BY REVERSAL. This form may be applied : 

1) To temporal clauses (both finite and participial) in which the same temporal con- 
- junction is adapted to either of the two clauses, as : Unas litteras video mihi a te non 
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ease redditas, gvas L. QUINCTIUS QUUM FERRET, ad bustum Basili vulneratus et spolidtua 
est, I see that one letter has not been returned to me by yon, (the one) WHICH LUCIUS 
QUINCTIUS CARRIED when he was wounded and robbed at Basilus’s tomb. Cie. Att. T, 4, 1. 
—Gordius pla m, Guo VEHENTI veguum deldtum yuerat, in templo Jovis posuit ; Gor- 
dius placed in the temple of Jupiter the wagon IN WHICH HE RODE when the crown was 
conferred on him, Just. 11, 7( = quo quum veheret, a daa ei delatum fuerat).—Here 
belongs the passage Cic. Or. 2, 9. quoted Ons, 2, B. a. In the pussage Cic. F lace. 11. 25, 
ae at the same place, a devoluiion by reversal is used, but witha modal conjunction, 
the relation of the two clauses being not interchangeable. Sometimes the reversal of 
the two clauses may be mni.de by means of relatives. as: Natura fit ut liberi a parentibus 
amentur; A QUO INITIO PROFECTAM commiinem humdni generis societdlem persequimur , 
That children are loved by their parents is established by nature ; FROM WHICH LOVE that 
society of the human race has arixen which we perpetuate. Cic. Fin. 3. 62. 

2) Generally this method is applied to infiniti ve, and sometimes to interrogative clauses, 
in which instance the governiny clause is added az a parenthetical clanse, either asyndeti- 
cally. or by means of the conjunction ‘as*; Socratix non ea trons erat que Crassi 1lTus 
veteris, QUEM SEMEL (if IN OMNI VITA RISISSE Lucilius ; Socrates's fuce was not that of 
old Crasruz, WHO, as Lucilius says, LAUGHED ONLY ONCE IN HI8 WHOLE LIFE. Cic. Tusc. 
8, 15, 81. See the parsages in Ogs. 2, B, a. 

3) Sometimes this form of devolution may be applied with a change of the Latin con- 
junction, in certain instances when an involution is used to hide, as it were, the main 
point of a sentence under the form of a dependent claure, and to soften thereby with 
urbanity the directness of a statement, as: Atticus * Noli, oro te’. inquit Sulle, ‘adver- 
f0x evs me ducere CUM QUIBUS NE CONTRA TE ARMA FERKEM Jtaliam reliqui’; Atticus 
eaid to Suila ‘ Pray, do not lead me against those wHom I WOULD HAVE JOINED IN FIGHT- 
ina you, tf J had not preferred to leave Italy. Nep. Att. 4*, 

Ons. 6. DEVOLUTION BY CONTRACTION.—Thie form is used : 

1) By changing the predicate of the dependent clause into a corresponding VERBAL 
NOUN (in ing or otherwire), which is made an object (venerally a prepositional object) or 
other member of the contracted proportion: the relative being used ar the connective 
. of the whole proposition. Frequently, with this method a change of the predicate ac- 
cording to Ons. 4 must be connected, as : Recordor tna consitia, guilus si paruissem, 

tristitiam illOrum temporum non subiseem ; I remember your counsels, by following which 
I would not have euftered the misery of those times. Cic. Att. 8, 12, 5.—Quam te decébat 
vis verbix uti guibus si philosophi non uterentur, philosophia omntno non uterémur ; How 
well it became you to nse that lancuage without the use of which by the philosophers we 
would have no philosophy at all. Cic. Fin. 2, 16.—Epicdrus non satis politus est ei- artibus 
quas qué ltenent eruditi appellantur; Epicurus is Lind ites enough in thore accomplisrh- 
ments the holdere (pogsreseors) of which are called ‘scholars’, Cic. Fin. 1, 7.—Expulso 
cive guo manente, 81 quicquam humandrum certi est, capi Roma non potuit, leviti ab 
ClusiInis vené:unt ; After the expulsion of a citizen whose p: esence, if anything human is 
certain, would have made the capture of Rome an impossibility, envoys came etc. Liv. 5, 33. 
Volumina eprstolarum (CicerGnis), guas qué degaé non multum desideret historium con- 
textam il6rum temporum; Whose veade7's will not desire much a systematic history of 
those times, Nep. Att. 16, 3. 


* This is one of the instances in which we cannot approach the fiver shades of the 
Latin sentence. The passage, as rendered above, contains the real meaning of Atticus’s 
words, but this meaning is far more directly expressed in the English version than in 
the Latin text. If, however, the parseave is rendered otherwise, the real point will be 
Jost, which, in the Latin text, is intimated by the dogical connection of the opening words 
cum quibus with the governing clause * Jtaliam reliqui’. Ax rendered by our gramma- 
rians and editors, the xense of the Latin words will be all but unintelligible. Brdder 
renders : For the sake of whom [left Italy, lest Imight be compelled to bear arms against 
you. Kiithner and Meirirg : With whom 1 did nol wish to bear arms against you, and 
thercfore left Italy (which form is as objectionable in regard to German style, as itis in 
the English version). Mapviac: With whom I did not wish to bear arms aquinst you, &o 
that I left Italy for that very reason. Tn all these renderings the nnwillingness of bearing 
arms aguinst Sulla ix made the main point of the sentence, while the main point is ‘that 
he, if he had remained in Italy, would have joined them in the fight against Sulla. THacHER 
in his ‘improvement’ on Madvig’s rendering,makes the wrong point more prominent 
still by translating : ‘ Against those with whom [was so unwilling to bear arms aguinet 
you that I left Italy’. As if the unwillingness of Atticus to ficht against Sulla could be 
a reason not to fist for him !—It ix proper toadd here the remark that the above-quoted 
paceane is objectionable in the point of 1 atin style, since the words *cum quibus’ may 

e grammatically referred to both, the dependent clause ‘ne contra te arma ferrem’, and 
to the governing clause Jéadiam refiqui (cum quibus Italiam relfqui, ne contra te arma 
ferrem). This glaring ambiguity cannot be excused with the elegance of the construction. 
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2) By changing the predicate of the clanse into an OBJECT-INFINITIVE, Or, sometimes, 
into an adverbial particle. This method may be often used if the relative is involved in 
oblique clauses, as: Quis animo equo videt, eum quem impotre ac fligitidse putet vicere 
Who can look with eqnanimity at a man whom he believes to dive impurely and dixgrace- 
fully ? Cic. Fin. 3, 11, 38.—Polliceor omnibus, omni me defeneidne urfirum esse gud nunc 
ut utar ab eo cujus mihi voluntaéti obtemperandum est, non conceditur; I promize to 
all, that in the future [ will adopt that whole method of defence, which Tam not now al- 
lowed to use by him whose wish [ am bond to respect. Cic. Clu. 57, 158.—Quod omnia 
exsent ei preparanda qvidus nesciret an aliquando wilt necesse esset ; Because he must 
prepure everything which tt might perhaps be necessary (fo usz in the future. Cic. Rep.1, 6. 


Oss. 7%. DEVOLUTION BY COORDINATION.— Either the governing or the dependent clause | 
may be connected BY COORDINATION with the principal sentence. Sometimes a con- 
necting link must be inserted alter the principal sentence with which the cl .nses are co- 
Srdinated. as: Fidem meam diligentiamque presto, qu@ quum sunt in actdre cause, 
nihil eat quod excellens ingenium requiratur ; I devote to the accused my conscientious 
efforts and care, and when these qualtlies are found in the counsel at a trial, there is no 
reason why any prominent genius should be required. Cic Cec. 2, 5.—In omnibus parti bus 
incendia co.epicinntur, gqu@ efsi magno dolore omnes fe7é5ant, tamen hoc sibi solatii 
proponébant 5 a etc.; In all directions conflagrations were seen ; but, although they 
were all greatly afiicfed by them, they consoled themrelves with the hope etc. Cres, B. 
G. 7. 15.—Rex ait se habére hostem pedestri tidentem Marte, cul si @qudréi robore virium 
velit, ET SIBI PEDITES COMPARANDOS ESSE; The king gaid he had an enemy relyivg on his 
enuperior in‘antry, AND THAT Ht MUST ENGAGE FOOT eOLDIERS 7f he meant to compete with 
the enemy in strength. Liv. 24, 48.—Permulta sunt QUZ ORATOR A NATURA Niel HABERET, 
nonmultum amagistro adjuvarétur ; There are many things WHICH AN ORATOR MUST HAVE 
BY NATURE, AND THE DEFECT OF WHICH cannot be made good by any teacher. Cic. Or. 1, 28. 


Oss, 8. The relative is involved in comparative clauses as ‘ablative of comparison’ 
(quo, qua, quibus), in place of quam with qué as pu pec noma or with quem as sub- 
ject-accueative (§ 310). In the latter instance the involution of the relative is a double 
one, (a) by the comparative clauze, (6) by the infinitive clause. If quo etc. has the force 
of asubject-nominative, the devolution is made by CONTRACTION (OBs. 7), changing either 
the comparative into a superlative, or into substantive phrases with ‘ swperior’ or equiva- 
Jent expressions. If guoimplies a subject-accneative, the comparative clause is devolved 
in the same way, while the governiug clause is devolved by REVEKSAL (OB. 5), a8: Avus 
tune, quo cive neminem ego statuo fortiérem ; Your grandtather, @ cilizen who, in my 
opinion, had no superior in the point of bravery (who, in my opinion, was the bravest citi- 
zen). Cie. Plane. 21.—Hominuin atilitar, qua nibil homini debet esse anfiquius ; The 
interest of fellow-men, which should be the object of man’s dearest care. Cic Off. 1, 43. 
— Qua nullt pernicies major hominum vite potuit afferri ; Which is the most pernicious 
thing that could befall the life of man. Cic. Off. 2, 3.—Simitarly the relative, as ablative 
of comparison, is involved both in a comparctive and a Ne-clause, chiefly inthe formula 
quo ne plua, or ne pluris, denoting a maximum of limitation, as: Detinisti, quo ne pluris 
emerem; You gave me the maximum price I should buy at (literally ; ‘at more than 
which [ should not buy’). Cic. Fam. 7, 2, 1. See Ex. 25. 


1. Qnod est jus civile Quod neque inflecti' gratia, neqne perfringi? potentia®? pos- 
sit; guod4 si non modo oppressum, red etiam desertum erit, nihil est quod quisquam 
sexe habére certum arbitrétur. Cic. Ceec. 26, 73.—2. Certe talis fuit® (trib&nus plebis) 

tales st Omnes semper fuissent?, numqnam desider&tus® vehemens esset tribinus. 

b. Planc. 11, 28.—3. Itaque is terror® in castris ortue, gué!® st pngnantis!! cepisset, in- 
signis accepta clades foret. Liv. 10, 35.—4. Pnisus est is!2 qué nist vincit!3, nomen 
populi Romgni deleatur neceszse est. Cic. Att. 10. 7, 1.—5. Tum arma sunt ea sumpta 
quibus ili ip-i qui didicerant eis nti gloridse, quemadmodum salutariter uterentur non 
repenébant!4, Cic. Brut. 2. 8.—-6. Errire malo cum Platdne, quem tu quanti facias's 
sciO, Quam Cum ceteris vera sentire. Cic. Tusc. 1, 17, 39.—%. Adolescens honestis arti- 
bus imbui debet!§, quas!7 plurimam refert!® a quo potissimum accipiat!®, Plin. Ep. 3, 
3.—8. Omnia?? vestri2?! solent ad ignerm vim referre?2, Heracitium eequentes, gui quo- 


' To bend.—? to break. —§ might.—4 and by the oppression and setting aside of which, 
— every richt of property will be made problematic in the opinion of men.—® He, cer- 
tainly, had those qualities.—7 if all the tribunes had possessed them.—-§ by ‘a desire 
would have arisen.’.—* panic.—" that if it.—!! them during the ficht.—!2 That man has 
been vanquished.—!3 on whose victory depends the existence etc.; or ‘of whose defeat 
the annihilation etc. will be a necessary consequence.—!4 failed to use for the good of 
their conntry.—!5 whom, I know, you hold in the highest esteem.—!¢ must be bred to 
rooral principles.—!? for which purpose, or ‘wherein ’,—18§ is of paramount importance. 
—-'® the character of his teacher, or ‘of the person who inculecates them '.--2° object.— 
2! subject : Your fellow-sectarians.—%? to explain everything by the avency of fire. 
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niam quid diceret' intelligi noluit?, omit/@mua’. Cic. N. D. 3, 14, 35.—9. Sulla cum 
Magno equitdtu in castra venit, qvos uti* ex Latio cogeret Rome relicfus erat. Sall. 
Jug. 95.—10. Multi ingeuium, quo® neque melding neque ampliua aliud in natira mor- 
talium ext, incultu® atgue socordia”? torpescere® sinunt. Tb. 2.--1]. Phidie simuld- 
cris®, gvidus?® nihil in illo genere perfectius vidtémus, cogitire tamen possumus pul- 
cridra, Cic. Or. 2, 8.—12. Magna est vis wonscientiw quan!) qué neglizent, quum me 
violdre!2 volent)3, se ipsi indicdbunt!4. Ib. Cat. 3, 12, 27.—13. Sunt certa vitia qu@'s 
nemo!® est quin effugere cupiat. Tb. Or, 3, 11, 41.—14. ilud ipsum quiere)? cyjus qui'® 
sit compor!®, sit eloquens. Ib. Or. 2%, 101.—15. Pompéjus unus inventus est quem?® 
socii in urbIs suas cum exercitu tvenisse gaudeant?!. Ib. Leg. Man, 23.—16. Pretertre 
non possum Hamilcarem ect Haunnibaiem, quos et animi macnitudine, et calliditate?? 
omnis in Afric& natos preslilisse constat. Nep. 21, 3.—17. Ea scripst ad te, gu@ et 
‘saliti ture conducere arbitrarer, et non aliéna?s cese ducerem a dignitate. Gic. Fam. 4, 
%.—18, Attribuito hoc Grecis litteris, guarum conustat CatOnem perstudidsum?4 fuisse 
in senectdte. Ib. Sen. 1, 3.--19. Dedit Muréne facultitem?> respublica liberalitatis 
qua usus®® multas sibi tribus adjunxit??. Ib. Mur. 42.—20. Quid adhortari referret2® 
eas legidnes cum quidus?® fucientem hunc ipsum hostem secif/is, confersidnem ceden- 
tis pro victorifd habui? Liv. 21, 40.—21. Nullas consequuntur volupt&ites guarum?® po- 
tiendi spe inflammati?! multos labOres magnosque susceperant*?, Cic. Fin. 1, 18.— 22. 
Oculi, tamquam epeculatores? altissimum locum obtinent; ex quo jkurima conspicientess4 
fungantur suo munere. Cic. N. D. 2, 56.—23. Prefecti dixére, Darfi regno®s ipsdrum niti3® 
‘domjnatidnem3’, guo exstincto’® 1psxos potext&te ex pulsos®® civibus suis peenas dattros?®, 
Nep. Milt. 8.—24. Sapientia est una‘t!, gud preceptrice*? in tranquillitéte4§ vivi44 potert. 
Cic. Fin. 1, 13.—25. Cautum erat guo ne plus‘ auri et argenti domi haberémus. Liv. 84, 6. 


Rem, 14. If each of two propositions, the one of which is dependent 
on the other, contains the same determinative referring to the same ante- 
cedent in their principal sentence, the Latin language regularly connects 
the dependent, and not the governing clause relatively with the principal 
sentence, while in English the reverse is the case. This is called cross- 
INVOLUTION of the relative. 


Oss. 1. Dependent clauses connected by cRoss-INVOLUTION of the relative, take the 
same grammutical form as those connected by ordinary involution according to 2. 13. 
While thus the determinative of the sa ean clause takes the form of a relative, that 
of the governing clauee hax the form of a demonetrative or of a pronoun, which is gen- 
erally underst if it isa subject-nominative, or if it is in the same case with the rela- 
tive. Such constructions must be rendered by ‘ REVERSAL’, making the governing clause 
relatively dependent on the principal -entence, and changing the Latin demonstrative 
or pronuun (expressed or uuderstoud) into the corresponding relative, while in the de- 
pendent clause the Latin relative ix chanyed into an Englich demonstrative or personal 
pronoun, as : Antonine habuit comprehensam apimo quamdam formam eloquentig, CUL 
QUONIAM NIHIL DEERAT, eos quibus aliquid deerat in eam formam non poterat includere ; 
Antoniue had condensed in hix minda certain type of eloquence, in which he could not in- 
clude those who were defective in anything, BECAU#E THIS TYPE WA8 WITHOUT DEFECT 
(literally : Nothing was wanting to é/), Cic. Or. 5, 19. Here the same determinative occurs 
in both proporitions (‘cui nihil deerat’, and ‘in eam formain non poterat includere ’). 
Either of the two propositions might have been relatively connected with the antece- 
dent formam in the principal sentence. The Latin connecta the dependent clause rela- 


1 His meaning.—? because he did not want.—3 whom we wil] pass over.—‘ for the en- 
listing of which.—5 which is the best and most important gift that nature has bestowed 
on etc.—® neglect.—-7 sloth.—® to become torpid, to rust.—® statue.—!° which are the 
moet perfect works of art that we can see.—?! and those that slight its power.—?!2 injure.— 
13 mean.—!4 to betray.—!° devolution by contraction.—!* nemo guin, every one.--!7 1am 
in search of that ‘something’ which. —!8 if.—!* compotem esse alicijus rei, to have some- 
thing; or render by * the posscssion of which makes an orator eloquent ’.--?° quem... vee 
nisse, whose visit.--2! remember with joy.--?? shrewdness.—?8 not prejudicial to.—?4 a 
very zealous student.—?5 facultas liberalitdtis, the means of being liberal.—** by the use of 
which.—27 to attach.—?§ of what use would ft be.—?* with whom 1 purened this very 
enemy whoee flight is tantamount to a confession of our victory.—*° for the sake of 
which.—®! inflamed by the hope of procuring them.—82 to submit to.—§3 gepies.--34 = ul 
suo munere funzantur, plurima ex eo loco conspiciendo; = from which they can perceive 
the greatcst amount (z. é. more than if placed lower), and thus perform their functions 
properly.—®5 rule.—S¢ to depend on.—8? reign.--38 afier the extinction.—®? would be 
driven from power and etc.—‘9 penas alicvi dare, to be punished by somehody.—‘! It 
is wiedom alone.—-4? in the school of etc.—‘*3 in peace with one’s self.—44 man can live. 
—45 The maximum amount of etc. was fixed (than which we should not have more). 
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tively, meine the governing clause demonstrative, while the English lancuage must 
always give the relative form to the governing clause (in eam ftormam etc.).—Ex quo 
genere illud est Catonis, a@ quo quum quereretur quid maxime in re familidri expedfret, 
RESPONDIT * bene pascere’*, Hlere belongs that saying of Cato's, WHO, whén asked (liter- 
ally ‘when it was asked of him’) what was the first requisite in a household, ANSWERED 
*a good board’ Cic. Off. 2, 25. Here the determinative of the governing clause (the pro- 
noun is) is left ont as subject-nominative, while iu English it takes the relative form (zo). 
If the period had been arranged without involution, it would have been ‘ gué, quum ab 
eo etc.’ See Ex. 1-5. 

Oss. 2. The same form of cross-involution is applied to participial clauses, which are 
‘devolved’ in English in the same manner as finite clauses, as : Salutatio illfus libri 
quo me Atticus affdtus, quasi jacentem excilavit ; The dedication of that book by which 
Atticus roused me from dezpondency when he addressed me BY IT (when addressing it to 
me). Cic. Brut. 3.14. Here the demonstrative of the governing clause, being in the 
fame care with the relative, is omitted (quasi jacentem ¢o excitdvit), while in English it 
takes the relative form. 


Oss. 3. Sometimes the demonstratives of the governing clause are left out in Latin, 
even if they are in oblique caves different from the case of the relative in the dependent 
clause, e.g. when they are subject-accnsatives or transitive objects, and even if they are 
prepositional or adverbial objects : (Ceesar dixit) hos esee eosdem (Germanos) guibuscum 
evepenumero congresst Helvetii non solum in suis, sed etiam in illdrnm finibus ple- 
ruinque superdrint (instead of ‘eos superdrint’); Cesar said that these were the same 
(Germans) whom the Helvetians had generally defeated when they had met with them 
both on Helvetian and German soil. Ces. B. G. 1, 40.—(Cesar dixit hoc nullo merito 
popali Romani accidisse), gué st alicfijus injuris sibi conscius fuisset, non fuisse diffi- 
cile cavére (= non fuisse eé difficile); ...of the Roman people, to which it would not 
have been difficult to guard against it, if i¢ (they) bad been conscious of any wrong. 
Ces. B. G. 1, 14.—Quini erant ordines, guo qué intraverant se ipei acutissimis vallis 
induébant (i. e. ubé se induébant ); There were five rows, where those who entered them 
(literally ‘ thither’), spitted them-zelves on the sharply pointed stakes. Ces. B. G, 7, 73. 
—Sentences in which, asin the last two, the demonstrative supplied is not a necessary 

art of the clause, may be considered as ordinary involutions according to R. 13. And, 
ndeed, cross-involution is nothing but a species of ordinary involution, to which the 
method of direct devolution is applied by attaching the relative of the dependent clause 
to the governing clause, and which, even in Latin, say be replaced by a construction in 
‘which the relative igs not involved (Ops. 5). See Ex. 6. %.—-Sometimes two relative 
clauses, one of which is dependent on the other, which is again oer ueent on a govern- 
ing clanse, are thus involved with omission of the antecedents : Fundamentum oratd- 
ris vides locutidnem emendatam et LatInam, cujus penes gvos lane adhuc fuit, non fuit 
ratiOnis aut scienti#, sed quasi bone consuetudinis ; You sce that the first requisite, for 
an orator, is a good Latin xtyle, which with these who had the reputation of i¢ (who had 
the repntation of a good styie) way not a consequence of a scientific method, but of 
proper practice. Cic. Brut. 74. 258. This construction must be thus resolved: gue 
apud ¢os penes quos ejus laus fuit. non fait ratidnis etc. The first gu@ is referred to the 
governing clause ‘non fuit ratidnis’, where it is wnderstood as the subject; ‘apud eos’ 
18 Omitted, as being sufficiently implied in penes quos; ‘ejus’ is turned by involution 
into the connecting relative of the whole of the three clauses. 
_ Oss. 4. Sometimes the dependent clause has, besides the determinative which it has 
in common with the governing clause, another determinative referring to a different 
antecedent in the principal sentence. In this instance it wou'd be grammatically correct 
to use either of the two determinatives of the dependent clause as the connecting rela- 
tive. But the Latin prefers that relative connection which will not require the use of 
another demonstrative in addition to it, as: M. Gratidius, M. Antonii_ familidris, cujus 
guum preefectus esset in Cilicia, est interfectus ; M. Gratidius, the friend of M. Anto- 
nius, who was killed when he was his (Antonius’s) prefect in Cilicia. Cic. Brut. 45, 168. 
[Instead of ‘gui quum ejus prefectus esset’, which construction would require the use 
of a demonstrative, while, if construed as above, the determinatives of both clauses, 
being the subjects, are omitted.] 

Oss. 5. Sometimes, but more rarely, clanses which might have been connected by 
cross-involution, are construed ag in Evglish, eo that the demonstrative is placed in the 
dependent clause, while the relative belongs to the governing clauge, as: Hoc ne P. qni- 
dem Clodius dixit unqnam, guvem, quia jure fui ¢é inimIcns, doleo a te omnibus vitiis crse 
ue (instead of cut quia fui inimIcus, doleo (cum) a te...esse superitum). Cic. 

il, 2, 7%. 
1. Tecta igitur ambulatiuncnla’ addenda est, guam uf? tantam faciimns quantam in 


1 Tecta ambulatiuncula, a little hall for promenading.—? which, if we make it etc. 
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Tascnlano fecimus, prope dimidio minOdris consfdtit! isto loco. Cic. Att. 13, 29, 2.— 
2. Thrasybilo cordna a popwo data est, gvam quod amor civium, non vis exprerse- 
rat?, nullam Aaduit invidiam’. Nep. Thras. 4, 1.—3. In hortos me M, Flacei centull, 
evi quum4 omnis metuss, exsilium, mors proponerétur®, hee omnia perpeti maluit 
quam custodiam mei capitis? dimittere., Cic. Plane. 7.—4. Is fueram, cui quume® licé- 
ret majores ex otio fructus capere quam ceteris, non duli/averim me eravissimis tem- 

estanibus obviam ferre®. Ib. Rep. 1, 4.—5. Ex qno exstitit ilud!®, multa esse proba- 

ilial!, gu@'3? guamquam non perciperentur)3, tamen, quia visum)4 habérent quem- 
dam insignem et illustrem, éés sapicntis vita regerérur. Ib. N. D. 1, 5.—6. Venit mihi 
in mentem illud dicere qguod!5 gum apud M*. Glabridnem nuper commemorassem, in- 
tellext vehementer populum Romanum commovéri®, [b. Verr. 1, 14.—7. Id svlum bo- 
num est guo!? gui potiItur, necesse est bedtus sit. Ib. Fin. 5, 28. 


Rem. 15. Short relative clauses often take the form of PARTICIPIAL 
CLAUSES if the relative adjective is the subject of the clause. The relative, 
in this instance, is omitted, the finite predicate being changed into a parti- 
ciple (present or perfect, according to the sense), which agrees in gender, 
number and case with its antecedent, expressed or understood. 


Oss. 1. The present participle ia used if the action ia conceived as coincident in time 
with the principal action. provided the verb iz active or deponent, as: Non sustinnissent 
primum impetum ni alius metus, insidens pectoribus (= qni insédit pectoribues), a fucd 
continéret ; They could not have resisted the first. attack, had not another sear, (hat occu- 
pied their minds occupying their minds), kept them from fleeing. Liv. lu, 41.--Miseri- 
cordia est eevritido ex miserid allerius, injuzid laborantis ( = altertus qui injuria labo- 
rat); Coinparsion is the grief (arizing) from the distress of another person who is suffer- 
ing wrongly. Cic. Tusc. 4, 8,18. See Ex. 1-5. 


’ OBs, 2. The past participle is used if the action contained in the predicate of the rela- 
tive clause is anterior to the principal action, provided that the verb is passive or depo- 
nent: Ne munus humanum, assignatum a Deo, defugisse videamini ; Lest you may scem 
to have deserted the duty of men assigned (which has been assigned) by God. Cic. Rep. 
6, 15, 15.—A dis immortalibus constitdtam inter homines socieldtem evertunt; They de- 
stroy the society which has been established by the immortal gods among men. Cic. Off. 3 
6, 28.—Pythagoras Croténam venit, populumque in luxuriam lapsum auctoritate sud ad 
usum frucalitatis revocavit; P. came to Croton and recalled by his authority to frugality 
the people that had fallen into luxury. Just. W, 4. Ex. 6. 7. 


Oxzs. 3. If the acfive predicate of a relative clause denotes an action prior to the prin- 
cipal action, the clause cannot assume a participial form, except the verb isa depunent 
(gee the Jast Ex. in Oss. 2), or if the constrnection muy be so changed into a passive con- 
etruction that the relative is made the sudject of the passive verb, as: Timothens= en- 
hanced by many (of his own) virtues (he glory which he had inherited from his sather ; 
Timotheus @ patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virtutibus, Nep. Tim. 13, 1. 


Oss. 4. If the passive predicate of a relative clause denotes an action coincident in 
time with the main action, the clanse cannot take a participial form, except the predicate 
ix conceived as a periphrastic participle with the copuia (p. 127), as: Insula ext Melita, sa- 
tis lato ab Sicilia mari dixjuncla (= que disjuncta est. which is ‘a separated one’); Me- 
lita is an island which is separated Jrom Sicily by a rather broad channel of the sea, Cie. 
Verr. 2, 4, 46.—Non tam ufi/ifas parta per amicum quam amici amor ipse delectat 5 Not 
e0 mueh the advantage dchyhts which is obtained through ajyriend, as the friend’s love 
(itself). Cic. Am. 14, 61. Ex. 8. 9. 

Oss. 5. Absolute participles are often used with the force of relative clauses with the 
absolute syndetic antecedent is (éd, €4). as : Uno et e6dem temporis puncto nati dissimills 
et. nattirax ct. vitas et casus habeut ; 7hose that are horn at one and the same moment have 
different characters, lives, and fates. Cic. Div. 2, 45, 95.—Prima et secunda acies signa in- 
tnlit ut victis ac summdtix resisterct, tertia ut venientis sustinégret ; The first and second 
lines made the attack to oppose those that had been (already) conquered and dislodged 


1 Will cost almost one half less. —? because it was not a compulsory present, but the free 
pift of his countrymen’s love.—3 odiuim.—4 who, although.—§ violence. AMefus frequently 
means ‘moral compulsion’ by some violence acting on the mind and producing sear.— 
6 to threaten.—7 the guard of my life.—® althongh.—® to expose myself to.-- 79 Since 
this is so, the opinion has arisen that etc.—!! There are many demonstrable things.— 
12 gua quum...eis, by which, although they etc.—!8 perceived by the cyes.—'4 because 

. they are evidently and clearly visible in a certain sense of the word.—!® guod quum com- 
memorussem, = quo (dependent on commovéri) quum id commemorassem.—'® to arouse.— 
17 = guo (by which) bedlus sit gui ¢o politur. 
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(before) ; the third line, in order to meet those that were (newly) arriving. Coes. B. G. 1, 
25.—Nuperrime dictum facile memorize mandatur ; What has been juat sand is easily com- 
- mitted to memory. Auct. Her. 3, 10, 18.—Male parta male dilabuntur ; What has been 
badly acquired goes badly to naught. Cic. Phil. 2, 27, 65.—Such participles may often be 
rendered bv English eubstantives or participles used substantively, as : Equestris preelii 
ratio et cedentibus et insequentibus par periculum inferébat ; The character of an cques- 
trian battle was equally dangerous for the fleeing and the pursuers. Ces. B. G. 5, 16.— 
Quem pigeat longinquitatis belldrum scribendo legendbqne, que gerenfis non futivave- 
runt ? Who would be wearicd by the length of wars in writing and reading (them), which 
did not tire out their actors (those that waged them) ? Liv. 10, 31.--Often the Latin 
idiom gives to absolute participles, with the force of relative clauses, if they refer to the 

eneral idea of persons, a grammatical relation to the sentence which, in English, must 

¢ replaced by a different construction, as: Magna ejus diéi, quo in Sentina&ti agro bellatum 
est, fama ext etiam vero slanti; LITERALLY : The vlory of the day on which the battle 
in the Sentinatian district was fought, is great even loone that stands by the truth (= even 
if there is nothing exaggerated). ‘Liv. 10, 80.—Nisi forte hee illi tunc arma dedimue ut 
nunc cum bene pardio pugnarémus; Unless perhaps we have then given him (to Cesar) 
arms in order to fight now with one that ts well beep ved ( = in order to prepare him 
well for fighting against us). Cic. Att. 7%, 6,2. See Ex. 10-18. 


1. Nemo cunctam intuens terram de divina providentia dubitabit. Cic. N. D. 2, 89, 99. 
—2, Probe! a Stoicis definitur fortitido quum eam virtiiiem esse dicunt propugnantem? 
pro equitdte. Ib. Off. 1, 19. 62.—3. Animo nobis opus est non abhorrentes a guiélis con- 
siliis. Liv. 30, 30.—4. Nullum vitinm tetrius quam avaritia, presertim in principibus4 
rempublicam gubernantibus. Cic. Off. 2, 22, 77.—5. Odidsum sane genus hominum (est) 
Officia® (eua) exprobrantium®, que meminisse debet is in quem collata sunt, non com- 
memorfre qui contulit. Ib. Am. 20, 71.—6. Superveniunt? his restituentibus pugnam 
L. Cornelius et C. Marcius a@ presidium collége missi. Liv. 10, 29.—%. Profectis ab Ilio 
Romdnis Eumenes$ rex cum auxiliis occurrit. Just. 31, 8.—8. Historia® est gesta res! 
ab etilis nostre memoria remota. Cic. Inv. 1, 19, 27.—-9. Quid est tam futile quam 
quicquam rig heey non cognitum'2? Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 18, 59.—10. Jacet corpus dormtentia 
ut}3 mortui. Ib. Div. 1, 30.—11. Proprium est!‘ libenter facientis cito facere. Sen. Ben. 
2, 5.--12. Verum dicentibus facile cedam. Cic. Tuec. 3, 21, 51.—13. Ventus a septentri- 
onibus oriens!6 adversum tenet!® Ath6nis (Lemnum!’) proficiscentibus. Nep. Milt. 1.— 
14. Visu!® carentem magna pars veri latet. Sen. Cid. 295 —15. Nihil difficile asanté 
puto. Cic. Or. 10.—16. Romulus vetere consilio!® condentium urbts locum, qui nunc 
septus descendentibus?® inter duos lucos est, asylum aperit. Liv. 1. 8.--17. Clodius om- 
nium ordinum consensu pro reipublice salfite gestu2! resciderat??. Cic. Mil. 32.— 
i. Prixci Athenienses arfre?? et serere frumenta glandem vescentibus?4 monetrarunt. 

ust. 2, 6, 


Moods in Relative Clauses. 


§ 614, Relative clauses have their predicates in the SUBJUNCTIVE 1) if 
the clause is conceived as lacking reality (8SUBJUNCTIVE OF NON-REALITY) ; 


1 Correctly.—? propugndre, to be achampion.— to shrink.—* prominent men.— their 
past services and merits.—* exprobrire aliquid, to cast in somebody’s teeth; always to 
refer to what one has done for another, eo as to make it, as it were, a reproach to him. 
—?7 historical present. Saupervenire alicui, to arrive while somebody is performing an 
action designated by a present participle which agrees with its logical subject.—® i. e. 
Enmenes occurrit Romanis qui profecti erant.—* an historical fact.—!° res gesta, an act 
performed, a transaction, an event.--!! 4. ¢. que remédta est (periphrastic participle), 
which is removed from, ¢. e. which is anterior to.—1!2 which is not known, i. e. by oe 
who approve it.—!3 as if.—!4 It is in the nature of one who performs an action with 
pleasure.—!5 the northwind.—!® is against (contrary to) those who etc.—!7 from Athens 
to the island of Lemnos.—!§ the sense of sight.—!*® according to the customary device 
of those who found cities (of the founders of cities).—?° a place which is now enclosed 
by two vroves ‘for those that descend’; é.e. which is enclosed towards the upper part 
of the hill. go that those that descend mnst pass between two groves.—?! measures 
taken by the consent of all the ranks etc.—?? to rescind.—?3 The two object-infinitives 
are dependent on monatrdre, according to the construction of docére (p. 104). Docéve has 
not been used because this verb would require the accusative (vescentis), which, in the 
form it was used at Justin’s time (veacentes), would not have been distingnishable from 
the nominative, and would have made the eentence ambiguous.—* literally ; ‘To those 
that ate wild fruit, é. e. * while up to their time men were living on wild fruit’. 
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2) if the clanse is logically connected with the principal predicate (@NoMIC 
SUBJUNCTIVE, § 615). 

A relative clause is considered as lacking reality : (a) if it conveys a 
negative meaning under an affirmative form, or an affirmative menning 
under a negative form (2. 16. 17); (0) if its predicate does not express actual 
existence, but is merely conceived in the mind of the speaker. (J. 18. 19.) 


Oss. Several kinds of relative snbjanctives belong to both of the above-mentioned 
classes, being subjunctives of non-reality, and at the same time gnomic subjunctives. Thus 
the relative subjunctive of purpose is a gnomic subjunctive, being logically connected 
with the principal predicate ; but it is at the same time, a subjunctive of non-reality, 
the action existing only in the mind (intention) of the speaker (R. 19, Oss. 6). Often 
relative subjunctives fall under threc and more different rules, cach of which requires 
of itself the subjunctive. 


Rem. 16. Relative clauses conveying a negative meaning under an 
affirmative form, and vice verad, always depend on ‘negative antecedents,’ 
and always require the suljunctive tf the negation tn the principal sentence 
affects the relative clause, so as to make it virtually negative if it has an 
affirmative form, and virtually affirmative if it has a negative form. If 
the negation in the principal sentence has no such force, the relative 
clause, generally, has its predicate in the indicative, as: 


Non adest qui hoe sentir (= is qui hoc sentit, non adest); The perron who has this 
opinion is not present. But: Mon adest qui hoc sentiat, or Nemo adest gui hoc 8EN- 
TIAT ( = Ki qui adsunt hoc non sentiunt); Tnere is nobody present who has this opin- 
ion. In the former example, the relative clause retains its affirmative meaniny, being 
not affected by the negation in the principal sentence, and hence has its predicate in the 
indicative. In the second example the relative clause, aJthough affirmative in form, 
is conceived as negative, being affected by the negation in the principal sentence. 
Hence its predicate must be in the sudjunclive of non-reality. 


Oss. 1. Sentences with negative antecedents (or what is ey equivalent to these) 
of relative clauses dependent on them, occurin three grammatical forms: 1) The nega- 
tive antecedent is the suBsectT of the principal sentence, the predicate being the abetract 
verb esse, denoting mere ‘existence’ (p. 496, OBS. 8), as: Nemo est qui hoc sentiat.— 
Nihil est quod addi possit.—Nulla gens est que etc. (See Oss. 2. 3. 4.)—2) The negative 
antecedent is the eubject of the copuLa esse with a completing predicate, as : Nemo est 
bonus qui hoc sentit (see Oss. 5).—3) The predicate of the governing sentence is an ordi- 
nary verbal predicate, the negative antecedent being in any grammatical relation (as eub- 
ject. object, or attribute), as: Nemini, gui hoc sential, credendum est ; neminem invenio 
qui etc. ; nuillus rei qu@ etc. (See Oss. 7). [n all instances the negative antecedents 
may be replaced by interrogative antecedents (quis est qui etc.? = nemo est gui etc. 
See Oss. 4), or by affirmative antecedents combined with negations in any of its forms 
(numquam video hominem qui, = neminem unqguam vidi qué etc.; neque Quisguam = 
nemo ; non habeo quod = nihil habeo quod). 


Oss. 2. If the predicate of the governing negative (or equivalent) sentence is the 
ABSTRACT verb esse (in English expressed by ‘ there is’, ‘there are’), the relative clausc 
is always conceived as not existing if it hae an affirmative predicate, und as real if it has 
a negative predicate. Hence the predicate of such clauses must be always in the sub- 
junctive, as: Nemo erat qui jus civile didicisset (not didicerat); There was nobody who 
had learned the civil law. Cic. Brut. 93, 322 ( = nemo jus civile didicerut).—-Nudla est 
natio guam pertimescdmus ; There ia no nation which we are afraid of (= nullam natio- 
nem pertimescimur). Cic. Cat. 2,5, 11.—Nthil est quod vacet corpore: There is nothing 
that is destitute of a body. Cic. N. D. 1, 23, 65.—Nee fuit ex reliquix guisquam qué jurire 
dubitdret » Nor was there any one of the others who hesitated to take the oath ( = nemo 
jurire dubitavit). Ces. B. C, 3, 87.—Quid est in hac caus& quod defensidnis indigeat ? 

hat is there in this case that needs a defence? Cic. R. A. 12, 344 ( = nihil defensidnis 
indizet).— Quis est qui utilia fugiat? Who is there that shuns things useful? (= nemo 
fugit utilia). Cic. Off. 3, 28, 101.—Utrumne est tempus aliquod guo in sendtum venisse 
turpe sit ? (literally: Is there any time at which to have come into the Senate, is @ dis- 
grace ? = Can it ever be dizgraceful to have been in the Senate at whatever time?) Cic. 

om. 3, 7.—Sce Ex. 1-10. 
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Thus the relative clause is conceived as real if itis nerative : Nihil est quod non expug- 
net pertinax opera ; There is nothing that perrevering labor does not conquer. Sen. Ep. 51 
( = Everything is conquerable by persevering labor).—Nemo est istOrum gui otium non 
timeat Shere is none of these men (hat is not afraid (or ‘but he is afraid’) of peace. 
Cic. Att. 14, 21,4 ( = Omnes isti otium timent).—Nudus est dolor quem non longinquitas 
temporis minuat ; There is no grief which time does not diminish Cic. Fam. 4,5 (= 
Every grief is diminished etc.).—Qu@ lutebra est in quam non intret metus mortis ? 
ae hiding-place is there in which fear of death does not enter? Sen. Ep. 82. Sce Ex. 
In place of ease as abstract predicate other equivalent verbs are frequently used. as 
exsistere, exstdre, and the passives inveniri and reperivi, of which the perfect= inventus 
est, and repertus est occur both with preterite and preeent meaning, as: /nvenicbdlur 
nemo qui se suffraginm de me tulisee confiterétur ; ‘There was nobody who owned to 
have voted in my affair (= nemo confitebatur). Cic. Sest. 31, 68.--Nemo exstat qvi ibi 
sex menris vizertt ; There is nobody (alive) who lived six months at that place. Plant. 
Trin. 2, 4, 142. Here belong certain verbs including a negation, as deesse: Plane mihi 
deest quod scribam ( = nihil est quod scribam). Cic. Att. 7%, 5, 4.—Milites qué sequerentur 
currum, defuerunt ( = nulli milites erant qui sequerentur). Liv. 37, 46.— See Ex. 17. 


Oss. 8. Here belong the formulas ‘ Nihil est’, ‘ causa non est’, ‘non est’, ‘ quid est’, 
followed bv a relative predicate-clause introduced by the adverbs cur, guamobrem, quare, 
und denoting ‘there is no reason that (why).’ See p. 487, No. 3; p. 527, a. Such clanseg, 
in which cur etc. are not interrogative, but relative adverbs, always require the snbjunc- 
tive, as: Causa nulla est cur hunc miserum tanté calamitate affici velis; There is no 
reason why you should wish this unfortunate man to meet such a calamity. Cic. Clu. 61. 
— Quid est quamobrem consulares qui Cataline adfuérant. reprehendantur ? What is the 
reason ( = there is no reason) that the ex-conszuls who attended Catiline, should be cen- 
sured ? Cic. Sull. 29, 81.--Non fuit causa cur tantum labGrem caperes. Ib. R. A. 50.— 
Nihil est cur (there is no reason why) te advenientibus efferre gestias. Ib. Fam. 6, 20, 1. 
— Non est cur edrum languescaé industria. ib. Orat. 1, 6.—In place of nihil est cur etc., 
quid est cur etc.,more asually the forms with the conjunction quod are employed 
(mostly ‘ non est quod’), always requiring the subjunctive: Nihil est quod metuas ; There 
is no reason why you should be afraid. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 73.—Non est quod existimémus 
etc.; There is no reason why we shonild believe etc. Sen. Qu. N. 1, 2. 


Oss. 4. ‘ Quis est gui’ (quid eat quod) stands with the indicative if the question ia not 
equivalent to a negation, but if ‘quis’ expresses uncertainty, and is expected to be 
really defined by an answer, as: Qyvis est gut nostris foribus facié injuriam ? Who is t7 
(he) that injures our door? Plant. Rad. 2, 4, 1 (Qués est gui FactaT would be = nobody 
injures our door).— Quis enim est qui facit nibil nisi eu& caus&? For who is he (what 
sort of a man is he) that does nothing but for his own sake? Cic. Fam. 7%, 12, 2 (‘quis est 
a FaciaT’ would he = nemo est quit had reeee Sate est quod nos facit pigros iner'I<que ? 

hat ia i¢ that makes us lazy and indolent? Sen. Ep. 70. See Ex. 18. 19. Sometimes, 
however, relative clauses of this kind are fonnd with a subjunctive, although they are 
not conceived ag negative: Quid ergo est guod nonnumquam dubitationem afferre soleat? 
Cic. Off. 3, 4, 18. Thus the subjunctive is always used if the existence of the predicate 
is dependent on the reality of the principal predicate (according to R. 17. Oss. 3), and 
when quid est cur etc. has the force of a real question ; as: Quid est propositum his rei- 
publics gubernatoribus gvo cursum suum dirigere debeant? Cic. Sest. 45, 98.—Quid est 
cur deos ab hominibus colendos dicas ? Ib. N. D. 1, 41, 115. 


Oss. 5. If the predicate of a negative subject. on which a relative clause depends, con- 
rists of the COPULA esse with a completing predicate (Obs. 1. No. 2), the predicate of the 
clause generally isin the INDICATIVE. The negation in sentences of this kind does not 
affect the relative clause, and the negative antecedent may always be replaced by an 
aflirmative antecedent to which the unchanged relative clause may be attached, while 
the negation belongs to the principal predicate, as: Nihil est stabile quod infidum est; 
Nothing, that is destitute of faith, is stable. Cic. Am. 18, 65 ( = Id quod infidum est, 
‘stabile esse non potest). If the subjunctive were nsed in this clause, est would not have 
the force of a copula, but of an abstract piedicate = There is no stable thine: that is 
destitute of faith).—Quidquamne bonum est quod non enm qui id possidet melidrem 

act ? Is anything a good that does not make its possessor a better man? Cic. Par. 1, 
3, 14 (= Id, quod eum qui aliquid possidet meliSrem non facit, bonum esse non 
potest). But in the following similar passage est has the force of an agstract predi- 
cate, and hence requires the subjunctive in the clause: Negue ullum bonum est, de quo 
non is qui habeat honeste possié gloridri; There tz no good of which its possessor might 
not alae boast. Ib. 1,8. 15. (In the former passage donum is a predicate-noun, but in 
the latter bonum is the subject.)—Neque est ulla fortitiido que ratidnis est expers ; Noth- 
ing is (can be called) bravery that is destitute of reazou (= What is without reason 
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cannot be called etc. ; ‘ gua expers stt* would mean: * There exists no braverv which is 
destitute of reason), Cic. Tusc, 4, 22, 50.—Nemo_liber est qui corpori servit ; Nobody is 
free who is a slave to his body. Sen. Ep. 92 ( = Is. qui corpori servit liber non est).— 
But: Nulluin est tempus quod justitid vacire debeut (not debet) s There is no time which 
should lack justice (= justitia numquam abesse debet). Cic. Off. 1, 19, 62.--See Ex. 20-22, 


Oss. 6. To this rule (OBs. 5) there are three exceptions: 1) If both the principal sen- 
tence (with a copula) and the relative clanse are nevative, so that the whole sentence is 
virtually afirmative, the relative clause is always in the subjunctive, as: Nemo rex 
Persdrum potest esse gui non ante Magorum disciplInam perceperit ; Nobody can be king 
of the Persians who has not previonsly learned the lore of the Magi, Cic. Div. 1, 4 
(= Every Persian king must be familiar with the lore of the Magi before his accession). 
See Oss. 7, No. 2.—But negative clanses of this kind may have the indicative if the 
whole sentence is not conceived as affirmative. as: Judex esse nemo bonus potest qué 
enspicione certd non movétur. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 26.—2) If the principal sentence expresses 
possibility (emo potest esse), the predicate of the clause may be either in the indicative 
orin the subjunctive, since, according to R. 17, Oss. 3, such relative clauses may have a sub- 
junctive even if the pone rentence is affirmative, as: Nemo umquamin senadtu 
potuil esse princeps gut maluerit esse populdris ( = si maluerit). Cic. Prov. Cons. 16, 38. 
—But: Nemo justus esse potest qui mortem, qui doldrem, qui egest&tem fimet. Ib. Off. 2, 
11, 38.—See Ex. 23-25. 3) If the relative clause resdvicls the negative antecedent, making 
it iees general or comprehensive, the relative clause has ite predicate mostly in the sub- 
junctive : Quis me est mortalis miserior, qué vicvat, hodie? What mortal that livesia more 
wretched to-day than I am? Plaud. Rud. 5, 1, 1.—Nihil eat deo, quod quidem in terris 
fiat, acceplius quan concilia coetusque hominum que civitdtes appellantur. Cic. Rep. 
6, 13. See Ex. 26. 27. 

For the subjunctive dependent on sentences of the form : ‘ Nemo est tam ferus qui,’ and 
‘ego non sum is qui’ see R. 2, Ons, 2. 3. 9. 


Oss. 7. If the principal predicate is an ordinary verbal predicate, the relative clanse 
depending on an antecedent actually or virtually negative, the predicate of the clause 
is In the SUBJUNCTIVE: 

1) If what ia affirmatively stated in the clanse is conceived as not existing. Such sen- 
tences may bc recast by changing the relative clause into an independent neyative 
sentence. and by attaching toit the principal seutence in the form of an affirmative 
relative clause, as: Nihil dixérunt quod ad vestrum judicium pertinéret ; They said 
nothing that belongs to your decision. Cic. Cec. 10, 27 ( = quod dixérnnt, ad vestrum 
judicium non pertinet). Nihil guod ipsis esse¢ indignum committébant ; They comwitted 
nothing that was unworthy of them. Cres. B. G. 5, 35 ( = quod committébant non indig- 
num erat). See Ex. 28. 33. For the indicative in such clauses see OBs. 8. 

2) If what is nevatively stated in the clause, is conceived as 7¢al, the predicate of the 
clause is always in the subjunctive. In this instance the negative clause may be trans- 
formed into an independent affirmative eentence, as : Quis unquam orator excellere judi- 
caitus est vulgi judicio, qi xon idem a doctiz probaréiur 2? What orator has ever been 
considered as distinguished by the judgment of the multitude that was not likewise 
acknowledged By the learned? Cic. Brut. 50, 189 ( = every orator bas been acknowledged 
by the learned who was praised by the multitude). See Ex. 31-36. Passages in which 
relative clauses of this kind occur with a predicate in the indica/ive are so rare that they 
Must be considered as marks of inaccuracy, as; Nec vero quicgquam video quod non 
idem te vidére certo scio (instead of certo sciam). Cic. Fam. 6, 3, 2. 


Oss. 8. An affirmative relative clause dependent on negative sentences requires the 
indicative if what is stated in it is conceived as real and existing, as: Nihil quod ratid- 
nis es¢ expers, renerfire ex se potest compotem ratidnis. Cic. N. D. 2,8 (= /d quod est ex- 
pers, generare non potest).—Nec guisquam peditum superfuit gué in vallo puqnavérunt 
(they really fought on the rampart). Liv. 28, 33.—Neno in summam nequitiam inci- 
dit. gui umquam hasit sapientie ; Nobody falls into great wickedness who has ever been 
attached to wisdom. Sen. Ben. 7%, 19 ( = Is, qui umquam heesit, non incidit). But: Vihid 
potest ad malos perventire guce osit ; Nothing (no benefit) can come to the wicked: 
that is beneficial (to then). Sen. Ben. 5, 12 ( = Prodesse non potest quod ad cos pervenit ; 
but ‘quod prodest’ = id quod prodest (a useful thing) ad malos perventre non potest).— 
Sometimes it makes no difference in the meaning, whether a relative clanse is conceived 
as real, or as not existing. In this instance cither the indicative and subjunctive are equally 
correct, ax: Not&ti septem (a censoribus), nemo tamen gui sella curdli sedisset (or sede- 
rat); Seven members of the Senate were expelled, but none that had been a curule 
officer. Liv. 29, 3%. This passarve may be paraphrased either by a negative or by an 
affirmative sentence without affecting the sense, and hence either mood is admissible 
( = Nemo, ex eis qui notubantur, sella curili sederat, or Ea ets qui sella curali sederant, 
nemo notabdtur).—See Ex. 37-39. If the relative clause has RESTRICTIVE force, it generally 
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has its predicate in the subjunctive, the same as in the instance mentioned Oss. 6 No. 8. 
But the indicative is also found in this instance: Quis uwmquam, qué paullulum modo 
bondrum consuetudinem 7nosset. litteras ad se ab amIco missasx palam recitaévit? Who 
that knows even a little of the habits of a gentieman, haa ever publicly recited the letter 
of a friend? Cic. Phil. 2, 4,7. But: Cué porro, gut modo populi Roméni nomen aud}- 
vit, Dejotari integritas non audIta est? Who é/at only Aeard the name of the Roman 
peo;le mentioned, has not heard of Dejotarus’s integrity ? Cic. Dej. 6, 16. See Ex. 40-45. 


Oss. 9. [f the governing sentence of a relative clause has, besides the negative ante- 
cedent of the clause, a predicate implvirg a negation, so that the rentence is virtually 
affirmative (as nihil or nemo deest ; neminem or nihil pretermittere or inlermittere ; nemo 
vacat or nihil vucuum est), the relative clause admits both moods, as: Cousul nudléi rei 
que per eum agenda essel, deerat ; The consul was not amiss in anything ( = attended 
to everything) which it was his duty to perform. Liv. 23, 14.—Nee pretermittébat quic- 
quam quod esset in causé aut ad contirmandum aut ad refellendum; Nor did he neglect 
anything ( = he did everything) that was to be confirmed etc. Cic. Brut. 88, 303.—But : 
Ab Hortensio nihil pretermissum est quod pro reo disputandum Juit ; Nothing has been 
nezlected by Hortensius ( = he has said all) that it wae neceseary to eay in behalf of the 
accused. Cic. Sest. 2, 3. See Ex. 46.47. But the subjunctive is always used in euch 
clauses: 1) If the relative clanxe itself has another negation, as: Nemtnem preelermtsi 
cué litteras non dederim (not dedi) ; I suffered no carrier to pass by to whom I did not 
give a letter. Cic. Fam. 2, 1,1. See Ex. 48.—2) If the relative clause would require a 
subjunctive wi/hout the negation of the principal sentence, ax: Hic locus vacuus num- 
quam fuit ab eis gué vestram causam defenderent (not defendéhant); This place has 
never been destitute of those who defended your cause. Cic. L. M. 1, 2. Here, even with- 
out numquam, the clause would require a subjunctive (Locus vacuus fuit ab eis qui 
defenderent = nemo defendébat). 

Here the peculiar Latin idiom should be noticed, according to which, in connection 
with nevative antecedents of negative relative clauxes, predicates implying another 
nevative, are used in the principal sentence, where the English language requires an 
afirmative predicate. This idiom is easily understood if the relative clause is considered 
as equivalent to a modal Ut-clause; as: Nihil excipil de quo non profitedtur , literally: 
He does not except anything on which he does not comment = ‘There is nothing on 
which he does not comment (Zz. e. nihil excipit ita ut de eo non profiteatur). Cic. Ac. Pr. 
2, 23, 73.—Tibi nihil deest quin ( = quod non) scias; literally: Nothing is wanting to 

ou which you do not know, = there is nothing that you do not know (. e. nihil deest 
ta ut non ascias). Cic. Or. 1, 17, 77. See Ons. 11, C. 


Oss. 10. Idiomatically ¢wo relative clauses may be dependent on negative antecedents, 
of which clanseg the one which is placed first, has a restricting force according to OBs. 6, 
No. 3, while the other relative clause is actually or virtually a predicate-clause, accord- 
ing to Oss, 2, and Oss. 7 foll. In this construction dofh relative clauses must have their 
predicates in the subjunctive, the restrictive relative clanse often taking the particle 
quidem or modo (at least) to indicate the restrictive force (see § 615). Such sentences 
cannot be hterally rendered into English, but must be variously recast, as: Nihil erat 
cnjusquam, quod quidem ille adamasset, guod non hoc anno suum fore putdret ; literally: 
There was no property of any one, at least none which that man had fallen in love with, 
which he did not believe that it would be his own during that yeur (3. e. ‘but what he 
hoped it would be his’). Cic. Mil. 32. 87.— Quid eet igitur, guod occurrat in hac quiestione, 
quo possit attinyi aliquid verisimile ? What, then, occurs in this subject, whereby we 
muy arrive at anything like truth ? Cic. Tusc, 4, 21, 47.—Eqnidem neminem pretermIst, 
quem: quidem ad te perventirum puldrem, cui litteras non dederim ; I did not allow any 
one to pass by, at least if I thought he would reach you, without charging him with a 
letter (for you). Cic. Fam. 2, 1, 1.—See Ex. 48-50.—Frequently restrictive clauses of this 
kind properly belong to partitive attributes dependent on the negative antecedent. Such 
partitive attributes are often understood, the restricting relative clause being made 
grammatically dependent on the negative governing word of the attribute, as: Nihil est, 

vod inter homines ambigdtur ( = nihil est ex eis rebus que inter homines ambiguntur), 
in quo non aut quid factum sit, aut fiat, facturumve sit quer&tur. Cic. Or. 2, 24, 104. If 
auch partitive attribntes are erpressed, the clause which grammatically depends on 
them requires the indicative; Nemo erat edrum, qué tum tecum fuerant, gui mihi non 
censéret parci oportére ; (but: Nemo crat, qui tum tecuin fuissef, qui etc.) Cic. Phil. 2, 
24, 59.—Nemo ext ex éix, qui nunc petunt, gui firmior candidaius fore ridediur, (but: 
Nemo est, gué quidem nunc pelat, quietc.) Cic. Att. 1, 1, 2. See Rem. 17, Oss. 3. 

Oss. 11. If relative clauges dependent on negative antecedents, or their equivalenta, 
are themselves negative, adverbial clauseg introduced by quin are often used in tueir 
place (always with the subjunctive). 

A. Quin ( = qui né) is originally an interrogative negative adverb, = cur non, where 
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#tia the moda) adverb mentioned p. 239, #. 15,1. In ancient style guin is mostly used 
n this signification, as: Quin tu suspendis te? Why do you not hang yoursell? Plaut. 
8.4.9. It often occurs thus in classical style, as: Quin continétis vocem! Why do you 
not keep quiet’ Cic. Rub. Perd. 6.—It is, also, frequently used with the force of an 
affirmative particle (often in connection with efiam), implying that something ought not 
to be questioned, being rendered * nay even.’ * indeed even.’ as: sabe eftam necesse erit 
cupere utetc.; /ndeed it will be even necessary to wish that etc. Cic. Am. 16. Introduc- 
iny, «8 affirmative particle, imperative sentences, it implies that a command cr advice 
shonid not be disrevarded (= Indeed you should ete ; I wish you would ; You better had), 
ar: Quin tu hoc crimen odjice ubi Hicet arere; You better had (you should) make this 
churge where the law allows it. Cic. R. Com. 9, 25. 

B. From the original meaning of gin as interrogative negative adverb, arose its use 
as a relative negative adverb, referring to cause (muddle est causa quin, Or nihil eat Quin; 
there is no reason why not), as: Nulla est causa quin me condones (pene); There is 
no reason why you should not pardon me. Plant. Rud. 4, 4, 26. 

(’. This led to the use of guin asa esubordinating conjunction to represent affirmation 
under a negative form, both the principal eentence and the clause being negative. Quin 
ix thus used as aconjunction (a) in certain completing THAT-CLAUSES (p. 589. 603) ; 
(6) in adverbial modal clauses in the place of i/a ué non, corresponding tothe Envlish 
construction of * without’ with a participial noun, or to the conjunctions ‘dat that’, 
as; Neqne ullus flare ventus eae quin (naves) aliqu&é ex parte secundum cureum ha- 
bérent ; Nor could any wind blow dué that the ships somewhere had a favorable voyage. 
Crez, B. C. 3, 47.—Nulli ex itinere excedere licébat qguin equititn Ceesaris exciperétur 3 
Nobody could pare out of the road without being taken by Cwesar’s cavalry (= ut non 
exciperétur). Cres, B. C. 1, 79.—Nulluin fere tempus intermisérunt guin trans Rhenum 
levitos mitterent ; They hardiy let any time pass without sending envoys over the 
Rhine ( = ut non mitterent). Cees. B. G. 5, 55.—Neminem convéni...qguin omnes mihi 
maximas gratias agant. Cic. Fam. 9, 14, 1. 

D. Modal Quin-clauses with the force of clanses introduced by ifa ud non, are fre- 

uently used in place of NEGATIVE RELATIVE Clauses dependent on NKGATIVE antece- 

ents in any of the forme mentioned Osa. 2-9, if the whole sentence is virtually affirma- 
tive, and if in English the clauee may be introduced by.‘ without’ or ‘but that’.* This 
use of Quin-clauses, however, is chiefly confined to the instances that the relative, re- 
placed by quin, would bein the nominative of the masculine gender, or in the ablative of 
time dependent on the phrases ‘ nvlium tempus (nullus diés) intercédit’ or est, or *nullum 
tempue (diem) intermittere’ ; as: Nemo est, quin ( = quin is, ué is non) ubivis quam ibi 
ubi est, esse malit; Mhere is nobody but he wishes to be anywhere rather than there 
where he is. Cic. Fam. 6, 1,1. (Instead of the modal Quin-clause, a negative relative 
clause according to Oss. 2 might have been used.)—Repertus est nemo guin mori dice- 
ret satius esse. Cic. Ver. 2, 2, 36.—In castello nemo fuit omnIno miliium quin vulnera- 
rétur (without being wounded). Cvs. B. C. 3, 53.—Curidrus nemo est quin sit malevo- 
lus ; Nobody is curious withoud being malicious. Plaut. Stich. 2, 1, 54 (see Oss. 6. 1).— 
Neque ullum fere tempus intercesait guin aliquem de motu Gallorum nuntium acciperet; 
Hardly any time passed by (there was hardly any time) that he did not (or but that he, 
wtthout, etc.) receive sume inteliigence on the movements of the Gauls. Ces. B. G. 5, 
53. (Instead of the modal Quin-clause, a negative relative clause ‘quo non acciperel’ 
might have been chosen.asin: ‘ Nullus dies intercessit guo non ad eum scriberet. Nep. 
Alt. 20.)—Modal Quin-clauses are especially frequent,in place of negative relative clauses, 
if the negative antecedent is restricted by another relative clause according to Ons. 10, 
when the restricting clanse always reqnires the subjunctive, as: Nemo, gut aliquo esset 
in numero, scripeit oratidnem quiz redigeret omnis fere in quadrum numerumque sen- 
tentias; Noone, who held any rank, (ever) wrote any speech without arranging every 
sentence according to the law of symmetry and rhythm. Cic. Or. 61, 208.**—See Ex. 51-55. 


*If a Quin-clause is thus used in place of a negative relative clause dependent on a 
negative antecedent, the clause must still be considered as an adverbial modal clause 
with the force of a That-clause introduced by (i/a) ut non. We should guard against 
the heresy of most grammarians, who consider guin in this connection as a contraction 
of the neyation non with the relative adjective gui, oreven as a contraction of gua, quo, 
or quod with von. That the Latin did of feel guin as an equivalent Of a relative adjec- 
tive with non, is proved by the fact that often the demonstrative és is expressly added to 
quin (see the next note), which would be impossible if guin had the value of a relative 
adjective, in which the demonstrative is is already implied. 

* Sometimes the subject of modal Quin-clauses, if referring to a substantive of the 
rincipal sentence, is expressly added by the demonstrative és, which would be implied 
n the relative if a relative form were given to the clause, as: Quisin Circum Maximum 

venit, guin ig unoqudque gradu de avaritié tué commonerétur ? Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 59.— 
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Rarely Quin-clauses are used in place of relative negative clanses in which the 
relative is noé a nominative masculine, or an ablative of time; namely 1) if the relative 
isin the neuter singular (qvod), ax: Horum autem nihil est guin ( = i/a ut non ; more 
usually: ‘quod non’) intereat ; But there is none of these things but that it perishes 
(except it perishes, which does not perish). Cic. N. D. 3, 12. 30. See Ex. 56. 67.—2) If 
the relative is a nominative feminine, referring to nua with a feminine noun, ass: 
Nulla fuit civitas guin ( = ita ut non ; more usually ‘gv@ non’) ad id tempus partem 
renditus Cordibam mitteret; There was no State, bué zt sent part of its Senate to Cor- 
duba, Cees. B.C. 2, 19.—Nulla Thessaliz fuit civitas gui Cuwsari paréret. Ib. 3.81. Thus 
Cic. Fin. 4, 18, 33, where, however, the reading is doubtful.—3) If the relative is a tran- 
sitive accusative, and the demonstrative (¢vm) is easily understood, as: Csezar nullum 
uuquam hosiem fudit, guin ( = quin eum, ut eum non, more usually ‘quem non’ castris 
quoque exueri'). Suet. Aug. 60.*—4) Sometimes (very rarely) relative clauses introduced 
by relative ADVERBs are replaced by Quin-clauses with a corresponding demonstrative 
adverb, as: Nec sacrum, nec profanum quicquam est, guin idt ( = ubi non) illico adsit 3 
Nor is there any sacred or profane spot, but he js directly there. Plaut. Merg. 2, 3, 27.— 
Aside from these instances, relative negative clauses cannot be replaced by Quin- 
clauses.t But in the instances where they may be so replaced, there is no difference 
in the meaning of both forms, and their use is optional,t except if the relative clause 
admits the indicative (as in the instance mentioned OBs. 6, No. 1), when the use of a 
Quin-clause is always excluded. 


1. wWihil est quod tam deceat quam servare constantiam. Cic. Off. 1, 34, 125.—2. Nihil 
est seque guod saciam lubens., ‘ter. Phorm. 3, 3, 33.—3. Nihil erat quod scriberem. Cic. 
_ Alt. 16, 14,1.—4. Nihil est quod expedire tam facile possimus. lb. N. D. 1,4, 7.-—5. Nemo 
est orator gui se Demoxthenem simulem esse voit. Ib. O. G. O. 2.—6. Nemo umquam 
neque’oritor neque poéta fuit gui quemquam melidrem quam ee arbilrarétur. 1b. Att. 


Nemo tam clarus erat. guin is indiynus illo hondre haberétur. Sall. Jug. 6, 8, 7.—Cle- 
anthes negat ullum cibum,e-se tam gravem guin és die «t nocte concoquatur. Cic. N. D. 
2,9.—Thus the demonstrative id ix added if the subject of the clause refers to nihil ¢ 
Innumerabilia sunt ex quibus effici poss=it, nihil esse quod sensum habeat quin id iv- 
tereat. Cic. N. D. 3, 13, 34.—Sometimes instead of mydal Quin-clauses. modal clauses 
introduced by ué non are used: Nec qui-quam aliénam doiminatiGnem sibi concupIvit 
ut non eadem ista vocabula usurparet. ‘Tac. Hist. 4, 73.—Non adeo virtfitum sterile eeecu- 
lum (ext) ué non et bona exempla prodiderit, Ib. 1, 2. 

* The folowing passage is generally adduced as a proof that Cicezro uses Qvin-clanees 
in place of relative clausex if the relative is in the accusative: Nevo iu Sicilia tot& 
ullum argenteum vas, ulam gemmam, signum ullum, nego ullam pictdram fuixse, guin 
Verres conquisierit, inspexerit, quod placitum sit, abstulerit. Verr. 2, 4,1. But it is 
evident that a relative clause could not have been properly employed as the sentence is 
constructed. The feminine guam.would have relerred to pictiram only. while the author 
meant to refer the clause to all the eubstantives in the preceding co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, The neuter plur. (according to p. 504, OBs, 2) could not have been ued, becanse 
there are no co-ordinate antecedents in the Jas¢ proposition. Hence we must assume 
that in good proxe guin is not used in place of quem non, or guam non, except if a rela- 
tive clause cannot be properly ured. 

+ Some gramrnarians state that Quin-clauses occur in place of relative clauses with 
relatives fi the dative case. Asa proof, the author of the Public School Grammar 
(p. 369) gives the following passage : Litteras ad te nunquam habui cui darem guin ( = 
cui non) dederim. Cic. Fam. 12,19. But in this passage no relative clause could have 
been used. The sentence is equivalent to * Neminem umquam habui cui litteras ad te 
darem quin eas 4 dederim’. The clause ‘* cui darem’ is not restrictive in the sened of 
Oss. 2. Hence another relative clause could not be made dependent on the same ante- 
cedent ‘n-minem’ without being co-ordinate tothe former, which shows that qguin in 
the above paxeage has not the force of cui non. 

t Some yrammarians, however, have dircovered ench a difference. MEIRING says: 
‘Nemo quin denotes that the contrary is asserted of what is denied by guin, which is 
not go with gui non’. This thoughtless assertion is refuted by every example with quia 
aud qui non, Both forms, if applied to negative antecedents (otherwiee guin cannot be 
used at all). denote an affirmative assertion. and hence adways mean * the contrary’ of 
What is stated in the clauxe.—KiHNER says that quin is used 1f no emphasis rests on the 
nevation, The author of the Publ. Svh. Gr. says that ‘ Qvin’ must be resolved into gub 
non * whenever the nevation requires special emphasis’. But in examining the examples 
given, no emp aris will be discovered to rest on the ‘non’ in gui non. Indeed such an 
emphasis would be a logical impossibility. All these expressions virtually denote afirma- 
tion: and hence the negation, logically taken, always disappears, and can never bave 
any ‘emphasis’, much Jess a ° special’ emphasis. 
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14, 20, 3.—7. Nulla est gens quam nertimescitis. Ib. Rab. Perd. 12, 33.—8. Ante Periclem 
littera nullaest que quidem ornatum aliquem Aadeas, et oratOris esse cidedtur. Ib. Brut. 
7, 27.—. Quid ext guod arte effici possil, nisi is qui artem tractabit multa perceperi:) ? 
Ib, Ac. Pr. 2, 7, 22.—10. Quid est guod percipi possit si ne sensus quidem vera nuntiant? ? 
Tb. 2, 25, 79.—11. Nihil ext quod deus efficere non possit. Ib. Div. 2. 41, 86.—12. Nihil est 
uod non alicubi esse cogdtur. Ib. Ac. Po. 1,6, 24.—13. Nulla gens est gue non, etiamsi 
igndret qualem habére denm deceat, tamen habendum eciaé. Ib. Leg. 1, 8, 24.—14. Quis 
est qui non anteponat oratori imperatorem ? Ib, Or. 1, 2, '7.—15. Quis rex unqnam Suit, 
uts populus qui non uterétur priedictione divIna&3 ? Ib. Div. 1, 43. 95.—16. Nemo est in 
udo gladiarorio* paullo ad facinus audacior® qué ec non intimum CatilIne ese fated- 
tur. Ib. Cat. 2,5, 9.—17. Animal nullum inv-niri potest guod neque umquam na/um 
sit, et semper sit fuliirum. Ib. N. D. 3, 13, 32.—18. Quis istic est qui deos tam parvi 
pendel ? Plant. Rud. 3, 2, 36.—19. Quid est qua de re vunc litiqdtis inter vos ? Lh. 4, 
4, 16.—20. Bedtus est nemo qué e& lege vivit ut non modo impftine, sed etiam cum summa 
interfectdris gloria interfici posrit? Cic. Phil. 1, 4, 35.—21. Nihil neque meum est, neque 
cujusquam, guod auferri, quod eripi, quod amitti pofest. Ib. Parad. 4, 29.—22. An quic- 
quam est secundum natiran qvod fil repugnante ratione ¢ Tb. Tuse. 4. 37, 19.—23. Qui po- 
test esxe vila vitalis® gue non inamfci mutnad benevolentia& conquiescat ? Ib. Am. 6-22.— 
24. Pofest igitur guidquam utile esse quod sié huic talium virtitum choro contrarinm ? 
Ib. Off. 3, 33, 116.—25. Sucrosanctum nihil esse potest. nisi guod sanctum est. Ib. Balb. 
15, 35.—26. Imp-trabilior, gui vival, nuliug est. Plaut. Merc, 3, 4. 20.--27. Quis. qui 
aliquid sapiat, nunc beatus esse potcet ? Ib. Fame 7, 28. 1.—28. Nihil accidit quod sol- 
licituaines adleva@ret meas. Ib. Brut. 8, 12.—29. Quid potest repertri guod ipsum sibi 
repugnel magis? Ac. Pr. 2, 14, 44.—20. Nihil quod memorare atlineat eo anno consules 
gexssérunt, Liv. 42, 46.—31. Nihil oratOri in guo magnus erse possié relinquémus. Cic. 
Or. 1, 15, 68.—32. Ego habeo, cvi plus quam tibi debeam, neminem. Ib. Fam. 6, 1, 4.— 
33. Verbum ecquod unquam ex illfus ore excidit in quo quisquam possit offendi? Ib. 
Sull. 26, 72.—34. Nemo umquam me tenuissimaé suspicidne perstrinxit? guem non per- 
verterim ac perfregerim. Ib. 16, 46.—35. Quis de C. Cethévo cogitat cut non ad illtus 
poenam carcer wdificitus csse videdtur ? Ih. 25, 10.—36. Guo enim ducere hune juve- 
nem potestis ubé von sua decora eum vindicent ? Liv. 1, 26.—37. Nemo parum ciu vixit 
gui virtitis perfects perfecto functus est munere. Cic, Tusc. 1, 45, 109.—58. Quis pla- 
cére populo potest cui place virtus? Sen. Ep. 29.—89. Quid quisguam meminit guod 
non animo comprehendit ct tenet ? Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 7%, 22.—40. Num. quis, cuz quidem eli- 
endi potestas esses, quemquam his anteponébat? Ib. Brut. 50. 159.—41. Nec vero 
beo guemquam antiquidrem, cujus quidem scripta proferenda putem. Ib. 16, 61.— 
42.Prinum_ pilum Tullius duc@bat, neque erat in exercitu, gvé quidem pedestria 
stipendia Jecisset, vir fuctias nobilior, Liv. 7, 18.—43, CatOnem quis nostrorum_ ora- 
torum, gue quidem nine sunt, legit? Cic. Brut. 17, 65.-44. Neminem. ex eis quidem 
grit aliquo in numero fuérunt, coguovi tam indoctum, tam rudem, Tb. 59, 213.—45. Que 
enim homini, in gvo aliqui si non fame pudor, at supplicii timor est, gravior poena 
accidere putuit? Ib, Prov, Cons, 6, 14.—46. Mec enim locus ullus est pretermissus ab eis 
gui ad lever, gué al mores, gué ad disciplinam reipublicee per/inéret. 1b. Off. 1, 44, 156. 
—41. Nihil pretermittam quod ad liberiatem vestram pertivére a7bi/rdbor. Ib. Phil. 4, 
6, 15.—48. Nihil pretermissum est quod non habeat sapicniem excusat.:dnem. Tb, Att. 8, 
12, 2.—49. Nihid fere dictum est ab hoc quod quidem facetius dictum viderétur, quod 
non provocétus responderit. Ib. Or. 2, 56, 280.—50. G@ua@ contio suit per hos annog, 
quw@ quidem esset non conducta’, sed vera, in gua populi Romani conseneus perspici non 
vel ? Ib. Sest. 50, 106.—51. Nemo ext quin hanc affectidnem animi probet atque laudet. 

b. Fin. 5, 22, 63.—52. Has natiGnes nemoumquam fuit quin frangi domarique cuperet. Ib. 
Prov, Cons, 13, 33.—53. Adest fere nemo quin acutius vitiain dicente quam recta videat. 
Ib, Or. 1, 26, 116.—54. Neque ullum tere diem intermittebat quin equestri prelio quid in 
. quogne eseet virtitis perspicerétur. Cas. B. G. 7, 86.—55. Nudium adhuc intermisi diem 
quin aliquid ad te litierarum darem., Cic. Att. 7, 15, 1.—56. Nihil dicitur a philosophis, 
quod quidem recte honestéque dicdtur, quin. ab his partum sit a quibus civitatibus jura 
descripta sunt. Ib. Rep. 1, 2, 2.—57. Nihil est quin male narrando possit depravari. 

Ter. Phorm. 4, 4, 16. 


ftem. 17. In many instances relative clauses dependent on INDEFINITE 
antecedents have their predicates in the subjunctive, according to the 
analogy of those with negative antecedents. In these instances the 
idea of indefiniteness is transferred to the relative clause in a similar 
manner as a negative »ntecedent imparts a negative conception to the 


~ 1 To learn.—? to tell the trath.--3 prophecies of the gods.—‘4 among the gladiatorial 
performers.—® being bold enough to commit crimes.—® worth living.—? upbraided 
me with.--® hired. 
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- clause dependent on it. This construction occurs: 1) If the antecedent 
contains a qualified denial, as pauct (which denies the idea ‘ multi’), quo- 
tusquisque, varus, and the particle viz (Oss. 1). 2) If the relative clause 
refers to the indefinite numeral solus (or unus, in the meaning of solws), 
as predicate-adjectives (see Ons. 2. 3). 38) If the relative clause is a predi- 
cate-clause, dependent on any indefinite, or numeral antecedent, the 
principal predicate being the abstract verb esse (OBs. 4-9). 


Ons. 1. If a relative clanee refers to pauci, or equivalent ox pre one in the principal 
rentence, the predicate of the clauee is in the eubjunctive, if what is stated in the clause, 
is conceived as the act of ‘few’ or as happening ‘rarely’. Such clauses may be re- 
placed by qualified negative sentences. as: Coneeciti dies pauct omniIno Jantario mense 
per quos Senatum habére ficéref ; But few days followed in January on which the Senate 
conld legally meet. Cic. Sest. 34, 74 ( = On most of the following days the Senate could 
not meet).— arose equis insitentle, 7a708 guibus ferri.m in manu sf inveniex ( = most 
of those you will meet, will have vo swords). Liv. 8, 38.--Viz invenlttur gvé laboribus 
gusceptie non quasi mercédem rerum gertarum desiveret gloriam ( = almost every one 
desires glory as a reward etc.). Cic. Off. 1. 19, 65. See Ex. 1. 2.—Sometimes, however, 
in such clauses the indicative occurs*. which alwaye is necessary if the relative clause 
is conceived as a real fact to which the qualified denial, implied in pawci etc.. does not 
refer, as: Cum parcis collociti cHentibus. guidus tantum facinus commuttere avdébant. 
Cex, B.C. 3, 60.—Panuct tamen boni inerant, gvos rejectiOne tugire ille non potuerat ; 
But there were a few good men (among the judges) whom he had not been able to drive 
out by a challenge, Cic. Att. 1, 16,3.—The interrogative formula ‘ guotus guisque est 
gui’ (= quam pauci sunt qui), and the similar formula ‘quam multt sunt qui’, where 
the relative clauses are predicate-clanses, always require the subjunctive, as: Quotus 
enim quisque eat gut hance in republicé sectam seqgudtur ? For how few are there ( = there 
are but very few) who follow this sect in the republic. Cic. Flacc. 41, 104.—Quam multé 
dies reperiré possunt qui tali nocti anteponantur / Ib. Tusc. 1, 41, 1% See Ex. 3. 4. 

Oss. 2. Relative clauses, dependent on wnws or eolus as predicate-adjectives (wns or 
solus est qui = he ix the only one who), almost always have their predicates in the sub- 
junctive, on account of the nevative meaning latent in such clauses (solus est gut hoc 
dicat implying that all others do noé say 80): Sapicntia est una gu@ mestitiam pellat ex 
animis ; It is wisdom alone which expels sadness from our minds, Cic. Fin. 1, 13, 43.—Si 
voluptas est sola qu@ nos vocel ad se, et a/lictat suapte natura ; If it is pleasure alone which 
calle and aitracts us by its own nature. Ib. 1, 16, 54.—Solus es (Cesar) cujus in victoria céeci- 
derit nemo ; You are the only one in whose victory no one has perished. Ib. Dej. 12, 84. 
—Solus est hic homo qui sciat divinitus (who knows it by divine inspiration). Plant. 
Curc. 2, 2. 33.—IIec est wna contentio gue adhuc permanserit ; This is the only dispute 
which still remained. Cic. Ac. 2, 24, 78—See Ex. 5-7.—The subjunctive is also used if 
unus or solus are used as accessory predicates (p. 251, Oss. 7.): Unum excipio Catsnem 
in quo perlectissimo Stoico eloquentiam non desiderem. Cic. Brat. 31, 118.—Ego exstiti, 
non electus unus gui possem etc. (not elected as the only one who conld etc.). Ib. Rose. 
Am. 2, 5. See Ex. 8. 9.—Sometimes unus or solus are implied in the predicate, as : Cuexar 
quod Morini supererant ( = uni erant) gui in armis essent, eo exercitum adduxit : Cesar, 
because the Morini were the only ones who were in arms, led his army to their territory. 
Ces. B. G. 3, 28.—Sometimes, however, in relative clauses dependent on wnus or solus, 
the indicative occurs, as: Tu esses wnus profecto qué vix ullam ceteris oratoribus 
Jaudem reliquisti. Cic. Or. 1, 17, 76.— Una est amicitia in rebus humanis, de cujus utili- 
tate omnes uno ore consentiunt. Ib. Am. 23, 86. Comp. Ter. Andr, 5, 6,9; Sen. Ep. 92. 
The indicative is necexsury if the relative clause does not depend on wre ax predicate- 
adjective but on its subject, as: Jd unum bonum est gvod numquam defringitur (= id, 
quod nunquam defringitur, unum bonum est; what neveris worn away is the only vod). 
Sen. Ep. 92. Also, if uwnwvs means ‘one,’ the indicative is nsed: Hst unum jus quo de- 
vincla est hominum societas; There is only one law by which society is bound (but 
‘quo devineta sit’ = it is the law alone by which etc.). Cic. Leg. 1, 15, 42. 


Oss. 3. Ofien relative clauses are attached to unus or solu, and also to primus. reliqui, 
and other form-adjectives, instead of being attached to partitive attributes of these 
words (see R. 16, OBs, 10). Such clauses always require the subjunctive. as: Xenophanes 
unus qui dcos esse dicere?, divinatiOnem funditus sustulit; Xenophanes alone among 
thoxe that believed in the goag, utterly rejected divination ( = unne ex eés qui deos esse 
dicéhant). Cic. Div. 1, 3.— Quem vero exstet et de quo sit memorie proditvm eloquentem 
fuisse, primus est M. Cethégus; The first (among those) of whom it is known and placed 


~* Thus in the paseage Cres. B. G. 3, 19 the subjunctive ‘evaserint’, ehould be expected 
in place of the pluperfect indicative ‘ evuserant’, which is exbibited by all codices. 
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on record that he was (they were) eloquent. is M. Cethegua, Cic. Brut. 15, 57.—Hic, qu 
in collezio sacerdotum exsel, primus post Romam conduam jrdicio publico est condem- 
natus (= Hic primus (ex e2a qui...erant). Ib. Brut. 33, 127.—Reliqgué sunt qui mortut 
sint, L. Torquatus etc. ( = reliqui ex eis qui mortui sunt, sunt L. T. etc.) 1b. 76, 265. 


Oss. 4. Relative predicate-clauses with esse, or with verbs inclnding the idea of exist- 
ence, as exoriri (exortus ext), repertri, inveniri. evenire, incidere, occurrere, adesse, pra- 
sto esse, if there verbs are uxed 28 ABSTRACT PREDICATES (p. 486, OBs. 9), are introduced 
in English by ‘ there is’, ‘there are’ etc. They occur in the following forms : 

1) With an INDEFINITE ABSOLUTE FPORM-ADJECTIVE as subject (quidam, nonnulli, panci, 
multi, (ali)quis, (ali\quid, quiequis, quotusquisque, nemo, nihil), as: Sunt quidam quibus 
mel amdrum videaiur; There are those* to whom honey seems bitter. Sen. Ep. 109.— 
Sunt mili qui omntIno Griecas non ament litteras; There are many who do not like 
Grvek literature at all. Cic. Ac. 2,2.—Si quis est qué hsec putet arte accipi posse etc.; If 
there is any one who thinks that this may be learned by rules. Ib, Or. 1, 25.—Quisquis 
erat qui aliquam partem eceleris attigisset, damnabatur; Whoever there was that had 
his hand in any part of this crime. was condemned. Ib. Seat. 31, 68.—Hst aliquid quod 
non oporteat. etiamsi licet; There is something which is not proper, although it is per- 
mitted. Ib. Balb. 3,8. See Ex. 19-25.—For nemo est qui, nihil est quod, pauci sunt qui etc. 
ree p. 543, Oss. 2 foll.; p. 550, Oss. 1. 

2) With an INDEPINITE FORM-ADJECTIVE as enbject UNDERSTOOD; ag: Sunt qui omnia 
nai fire nonine appellent; There are some who call everything ‘ nature.’ Cic. N. D. 2, 32. 
—Sunt qui eo die magno prelio pugn&tum esze anctdres sint; There are some who state 
that a vreat battle had occurred that day. Liv. 42, 66.—Zrant quos movéret Claudius; 
There were those on whom Clandius made an impression. Liv. 3. 58.—Zrit mox qui ar- 
guat, nequicquam Antiochum ultra juga Tauri emotum; There will soon be somebody that 
argues that Antiochus etc. Ib. 42, 42.—Sé est quod devit; If there is anything (that is) 
wanting. Cic. Tusc. 5, 8.—Dum est unde jus civile discfitur; As long as there ix somebody 
from whom to learn the civil law. Ib. Verr. 1, 45.—#3¢ quod differat iuter justitiam et 
verecundiam ; There is something that is different between (i. ¢. there is some difference 
between) justice and respect (of the lawg), Ib. Off. 1, 28.—2s? igitur gvo quidque referatur; 
There ia a something to which everything refers. Ib. Fin. 5, 6, 16.—et guat-nus amicitiwz 
dari venia possit; There is a limit up to which friendship may a Re ed in excuse. Ib. 
Am. 17, 71.—A@sunt qué vos hortentur ut a nobis desciscatis; There are those present 
who exhort you etc, Czas. B.C. 2, 32.—Sometimes ‘ es¢ qué’ has the meaning of ‘ sunt gui’, 
as: Het qué plus ei debére se judicet per quem tutior est, quam ei per quem honestior; 
There are persons who think they are owing a greater debt etc. Sen. Ben. 3. 12.—Zet ube 
id valeat; There are instances in which this holds good. Cic. Tusc. 5, 8.—See Ex. 10-18. 

3) With Nouns. taken in an INDEFINITE sense, as subjects, corresponding in the singn- 
lar to the English indefinite article, and in the plural to nouus without article, or with 
*some’,as: Sunt homines qvos infamite aue neque pudeat, neque tredvat ; There are men 
who are neither ashamed etc. Cic.Verr. 1, 12.—Fuit quedam vis (there was @ power) que 
generi consuleret hum&no. Ib. Tusc. 2, 49,—Sunt nhilosophi et fuérunt (there are and were 
philozophers) gué omutIno nullam habére censérent humanirum rerum procuratijnem 
deos. Ib. N. D. 1,2. See Ex. 26. 28-31. 

4) With DEFINITE NUMERALS with or without nonns: OmnIno duo sunt que condiant 
oratisnem; There are altogether two things which spice the style. Cic. Orat. 55.— Tria 
eunt que sint efficienda dicendo; There are three things which must be accompli=hed by 
(public) speaking. Ib. Brut. 49.—In e& urbe sunt @des, sed du@ que longe ceteris ante- 
cellant. Ib. Verr, 2, 4, 53.—Quatuor sunt capita que conclidant nihil esse quod nosci 

ssit. Ib. Ac. 2. 26, 83.—Dvo tum excellébant (=erant) oratdres qui me excitarent. Ib. 

rut. 92, 317.—Mille 1e8 incidérunt que nomina de-iderfrent, nec habérent. Sen. Ep. 58. 

5) With INDEFINITE SUBJECTS, expreseed or nuderstood, and ‘inven/us (repertus) est’, 
Sinventi (reperti) sunt’, ‘ exortus est’, as abstract predicates, as: Nostra in repnblicaé tn- 
wventus est qui filiam interficeret; There qvas in our republic a man who killed his dangh- 
ter. Cic. Fin. 5, 22.—Sin erunt aligui reperti qué pecuniam preveferri amicitie sordidum - 
patent; If there will be those who think it mean that money should prevail over friend- 
pep Ib. Am.17%, 63.—Jnventus est Numida (=Numida quidam) gui priestadret etc. Liv. 26, 4. 
— Brortus est aervus qui eum accfiset; There came @ eave to accuse him. Ib. Dej. 1. Ex. 27. 
—Probably the Qui-claus:s after *inventus est’ etc. were originally conceived as relative 
clauses of PURPOSE (p. 556 foll.) =‘ Somebody has been found out, or singled ont by fate or 

. ahicher agency fo do something’ (qut aliquid faceret). In this meaning, the mentioned ex- 
pressions are also nsed with definite subjects, which is the only connection in which they 
occur in anfeclaasical style, as: Ty. Tu enim repertua’s Philocratem gui superes veriverbio. 
AR. Pol, tu inventus’s vera vanitudine gué convineas (You have been found out to surpass 


a i re er re ee ees, 


* The English demonstrative ‘ ‘hose’, in this construction, is never expressed by the 
Latin demonstrative ¢ or i/i, but is either omitted, or expressed by an indefinite. 
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Philocrates etc.). Plant. Capt. 3, 4, 36.--Tum erortus est Tt. Gracchus qui ottum perturbaret s 
Then Gracchus appeared to disturb the peace. Cic. Ac. 2,5.—Sometimes both construc- 
tions, that with an indefinite. and that with a definite subject, are united: Jnventus eat 
scriba quidam, Cn. Flavius, qué fastos populo proposuerit ; There was @ certain scribe, 
namely Un. Flavius, who exposed the calendar for the people’s use. Cic. Mur. 11.— 
Sometimes definite subjects are used with inventus est etc. when eolus or unus is added or 
unders!ood as accessory predicate: Pompéjus unus inventus est qué. Cic. L. M. 23 (quoted p. 
429).— Verves tot anuis inventus est qui heec everteret (= solus inventus est). Ib. Verr. 2,3, 8. 


Oss. 5. The mood in the Qui-clauses alter inventus, repertua, and exortus est, on ac- 
count of its original ‘ final’ meaning, is aleeays the SUBJUNCTIVE. In the Qui-clanses 
dependent on esse and its other equivalents, the moog, in the time before Cicero, was 
always the INDICATIVE, except when the clause requires a subjunctive for other reasons, 
In Plautus and Terence this construction (always with indicative) occurs in the follow- 
ing paseages: Sunt hic quox credo inter se dicere etc, Plaut. Cas. Prol. 67.—Sunt 
te volumus percontari. Ib. Pseud. 1.5, 47.—Sunt ex te gue sciscitari volo. Ib. Capt. 2, 2, 13. 
—Sunt quos scio exse amico-, sunt quorum ingenia non queo noscere. Ib. Trin. 1, 2, 54.— 
Sunt alii qui te vulturem vocant, Ib, 1, 2. 64.—Est genus hominum qué be primos omnium 
esse volunt. Ter. Eun, 2,2,17.— Where the subjunctive occurs, it is 1) a subjunctive of 
purpose (with tinventus est’), in the passage quoted above (Oss, 4. No.5); 2) a causal 
subjunctive, according to p. 566 foll.): Sunt, gvos miseros maléque habeas, guos tibi fe- 
cistt obnoxios (= sunt quos, ets mizeros habes, tibi fecisti obnoxious). Plaut. Trin. 2, 1, 
48: 3) a subjunctive of GUARDED STATEMENT (p. 378): Het paucis vos guod monitos 
voluerim. Ib. Capt. Prol. 53; 4) frequently a subjunctive of non-reality with indefinite 
negative antecedents: Nihil est quod metuam. Plaut. Capt. 3, 5.8! (Comp. Capt. 1, 1,35; 
1,2. 12, and often).—In Cato and Lucretius this construction does not occur at all. Of 
the prose-writers of Cicero’s time, Varro uses the construction about ten times, and 
only three times with the subjunctive: Sunt qué putent, Varro R. R.1,8; Sunt qui dicant, 
Ib. 2,7; Fuérunt qué direrint, Ib. L. L. 4, p. 13. ith the indicative: Sunt qui tradunt, 
Ib. L. L. 4, p.13; Sunt Se scripsérint, Ib. p.44; Est quod inguinal, Ib. R. R.8,7; Sunt 
animalia que exeunt, 1b. L. L. 4, p. 23; Afulta sunt in quibus consuetudinem sequimur, 
Ib. 7. p. 118; Het genus quod appellant, Ib. p.119; Genera sunt vini gue sunt fructuosiora, 
Ib. R. R.1, 65. In regard to the other authors, a difference must be made between the 
instance that the subject of sunt (est etc.) is elliptically omitted, and that it is expressed 
by quidam, multi etc. For the latter see Ous. 6 and 7. 

In the construction without a subject, Casar has twice, and San ust once the indica- 
tives Sunt que appellantur alces. C:e8. B. G. 6, 27.—Sunt gui piscibus atque ovis vivere 
existimantur. Ib. 4, 10.—Sunt qué ita dicunt. Sall. Cat. 19. In both authors the subjunc- 
tive occurs several times. In CicERo the construction ‘sunt gut’, etc. is extremely fre- 
quent (it occurs in more than two hundred places), always with the SUBJUNCTIVE, except 
in five passages: Sunt gui putant posse te non decedere. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 23.—Sunt qui 
qnod sentiunnt, non audent dicere. b, Off. 1, 24.—Sunt qui putant (Orelli and others rea 
putent againet all the codices) nonnumquam posse etc. Ib. Inv. 1,40.—Sunt qui propter 
utilitdatem peter:dam putant (come Codd. have putent). Ib. 2,55.—Sunt que preterit. Ib. 
Att. 10, 4, 11.—Livy very frequently ures this construction, and always with a subjunc- 
tire.—In the classical pocts the subjunctive occurs about as often as the indicative 
(InD.: Hor. Carm. 1, 1,4; 1,%,53 Sat. 1, 4. 24; 2, 4,47; Supg.: Sat. 1,2, 28; 1.4, 75; Ep. 1, 
1,78; Ep. 2, 2, 182). The writers of the silver age, where this constrnction is exceedingly 
frequent, almost. always use the subjunctive. In a few pasxages, however, the indicative 
occnrs (Sunt qui judicant, Sen. Ben. 5,2; Sunt qui putant, Ib. Qu. N. pref.). From these 
facts it is evident that the subjunctive in the construction * sunt gui* etc. was unknown 
‘to the earlier language, and that this mood was first used in the time of Cicero, Varro 
etill using the indicative oftener than the snbjunctive, while Cicero almost always, and 
Livy always, has the subjunctive. This subjunctive, which occurs in no other language 
* but the Latin, has been differently explained by the grammarians. They generally con- 
sider ‘sunt qué dicant’ as equivalent to ‘sunt homines tales ut dicant’. But this expla- 
nation will fail in most of the pasgages quoted Oss. 4, and below, and is the less admis- 
sible because modal Ut-clatuses are never need in this connection (see p. 561 foll., Oss. 3). 
HaasE (in Reisig’s lectures, p. 605) considers this subjunctive a ‘linguistic necessity ’,. 
because the predication proper is contained in the principal predicate, and hence the 
use of another indicative in the relative clanse for the same predication would he a ‘lin- 

uistic pleonasm’. But it is difficult to see how such a ‘pleonasm’ could be corrected 
by the use of the subjunctive. On account of the late introduction of this subjunctive, 
it ie more probable that a mere analogy has caused its use. Such an analogy may be 
found in the negative constructions ‘nemo est gut’ etc., and also in the construction 
‘inventus est qui’, in either of which the use of the subjunctive, in accordance with the 
general requirements of this mood, was established already in anteclasaical style. 
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Oss. 6. If the subject of ‘sunt’ etc. with predicate Qui-clauses is expressed, the sub- 
junctive, in classical prose, is the prevailing mood (see the Ex. quoted Oba. 4,1 and 3); 
but the indicative occurs considerably oftener than in the construction with subjects 
understood, as: Mult@ res sunt in quibus de suis commodis viri boni multa detrahunt. 
Cic. Am. 16.—Sunt ejus aliquot oratidnes ex quibus lenitas ejus perepici potest. Ib. Brut. 
48.—Quam multi sunt homines quent pro salite se hic L. Sullz odligdvit / Ib. Sull. 26. 
—Fuérunt etiam alia genera philosophdrum qué se Socraticos esse dicébant. Ib. Or. 3, 17. 
-—Sunt quidam qui molestas amicitias faciunt. Ib. Am. 20.—Multé sunt qui non donant, 
sed projiciunt. Sen. Ep. 120.* See Ex. 32-36.— Somctimes indicatives are necessary in 
this construction to remove ambiguities, as: Sunt multi qué eripiuné aliis quod aliis lar- 
giantur; There are many who deprive some of things in order to give them to others as 
presents. Cic. Off. 1,14. Had the regular subjunctive eripiant been need here, the clause 

guod aliis largiantur’ would not clearly appear as a clause of purpose, which it is 
intended to be, since the enbjunctive *largiantur’ might pass for an ordinary subjunc- 
tive by attraction (= they take from some what they bestow on others). This ambigu- 
ity is removed by placing eripiuné in the indicative.—If aliquis (st quis) is uxed as sub- 
ject in thie conetruction, the mood of the relative clause is always the subjunctive, as: 
Si quis est gui C. Rabirium reprehendendum putet (not putat). Cic. Rab. Post. 1, 1.—Sin 
Gliquis cxstilerit gui possit dicere. Ib. Or. 8, 21. 

Oss. 7. Alsoin the instance that relative Predicate-clauses refer to DEFINITE NUMERALS 
as snbjects (UBs. 4, No. 4), the indicative occurs about as frequently as the subjunctive, as. 
Due sunt artes que possunt locire homines in amplissimo gradu dignitatis. Cic. Mur. 
14, 80.—-Quatuor sult provincie de quibus tntelligo, etc. Ib. Prov. Cons. 2, 3.-—77es erant 
quos tu quotidie scicbas servare de celo. Ib. Vat. 7%, 16.—Duo sunt propter que ddinqui- 
mus. Sen. Ep. $4. See Ex. 37-40.—With wnus, in the meaning ‘one’, relative clauses 
ane ners the indicative, to distinguish unus = ‘one’, from unus = alone. See 

BB. 2, 

Oss. 8. Relative clauses whose indefinite antecedents are onsEcTs of ordinary verbal 
predicates, are often virtually equivalent to predicate-clanses. Such relative clauses 
generally have their predicates in the SUBJUNCTIVE according tothe analogy of the clauses 
mentioned #. 16, OBs. 7, as: Audivi nonnulios quorum propemodum absoliite concluderétur 
oratio (= nonnulli sunt quorum etc.); I have heard several whose periods had an almost 
perfect rhythmical conclusion. Cic. Orat. 51, 171.—Jnvenies professos sapientiam qué vim 
aff-rendam vite sue negent ( = sunt professi qui etc.). Sen. Ep. 70.—Habvbeo alia signa 
gua observem. Cic. Fam. 6, 6, 7.—Si habes quod liqgueat, neque respondis, superbis. ‘Ib. 
Ac. Pr. 2, 2Y, 94. 

Oss. 9. Relative predicate-clauses are often used (both in English and Latin) to make 
a definite subject more emphaltical. Such relative clauses, which in English are not in- 
troduced by * there is’ but by ‘ iis’, generally have their predicates in the aUBJUNCTIVE, 
but also in the InDICATIVEt, a8: Natura est igitur gue contineat mundum omnem ; Jf is 
nature that holds the whole world together. Cic. N. D. 2, 11, 29.—Oculé sunt quorum tam 
intentidne tum remissi6ne motus animorum significemus : Itis the eyes hy whose fixed direc- 
tion orrelaxation ze indicate the emotions of the soul. Ib. Or. 3, 59, 222 —He@c sunt que 
conturbentt in deliberatigne nonnumquam ; Jt is this which sometimes disturbs (us) in de- 
liberation. Ib. Off. 3, 20. 81.—Animus eat qui sibi omnia commendet ; Itis the soul which as- 
similates everything to itself. Sen. Ep. 55. Sometimes this construction is applied to senten- 
ces, Virtually equivalent to the above, in which esse has the function of acopula, as: He 
sunt impiis domestics Furia, gue dies noctesque parentum penas a consceleratissimis 
filiis repefant ; There are to the wicked the domestic Furies who day and night inflict 
punishment on criminal sons in the name of their parents (= Itis these things which, 
as Furies, pursue the eons etc.). Cic. Rosc. Am. 24, 67.—The following are examples of 
indicatives: Tune es qui @iisit herum arcesettum ? Zs it you who went off for the mas- 
ter? Plaut. Rud. 4, 4, 11.—Non ego sum qui te conduxi , It is (was) not J that hired you, 
Ib. Merc. 4, 4, 18.—//i sunt qui vitia tradunt ; It is these that teach vices. Sen. Ep. 123.— 


* Some vrammarians state that the indicative in relative predicate-clauses must be 
used if the author has in his mind a ‘ certain person or thing ’ to which a certain ‘quality’ 
is assigned. But this distinction is utserly unwarranted, as will easily appear by com- 
paring the different examples. Others (for inst. Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 370) state’that the in- 
dicative is used if the indefinite antecedent must be taken for a predicate-adjective 
(multa sunt que dicuntur = Ka que dicuntur multa sunt). But such instances are very 
rare, and the rule would certainly not apply to snch indefinites as guidam, nonnulli etc. 
Moreover such clanses occur with the subjunctive, aa: Neque enim pauci, neque leves 
sunt qui se duo soles vidisse dicant. Cic. Rep. 1, 10, 15. 

t Sonie grammarians (Kihner, § 146, note 7) erroncously state, that in euch clauses 
the indicative is necessary. 

+ Inferior manuscripts give conturbant. 
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Temperantia est que rationem ut sequimur monet ; It is temperance which admonishes 
us to submit to reason. Cic. Fin. 1, 14, 47. These sentences must be ee eeuenee from 
those simi‘ar constructionsin which the relative clause expresses a quality indicated by 
is (expressed or understood), as a predicate-udjective. See #. Wy, Ons. 4. 


1. In omnibne eeecnlis pauciéres viri reperti sunt qué euas cupiditétes quam qué hos- 
tinm coptas vincerent. Cic, Fam. 15, 4, 15.—2. Rarum est quoddam genns edrum qui se 
& corpore avocent, et ad divingérum rerum cognitidnem rapiantur. Ib. Div. 1, 49.— 
8. Quotus igitur est guisqgue qué somniis pareat ? Ib. 2, 60, 125.—4. poor Ha a est 

' qué teneat artem numerdrum ac modorum ? Ib. Or. 2, 50, 196.—5. Solus est hic qué num- 
quam ratidnes! ad serarium referat. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 88.—6. Unus est qui curet constantia 
mugis quam consilio, Cato. Ib. Att. 1, 18, 7.—7%. Qui (vis), si est una ex omnibus que 
sexe moveat, neque nata est certe, et eterna est. Ib. Rep. 6, 26, 28.—8. Hoc oppidum 

Verres invénit prope solum unde nihil: posseé auferre. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 36.—9. Tu illuc 

veneras unus gui ipsam eloquentiam locupletavixsses. Ib. Brut. 97, 831.—10. Sunt qué 

discessum anitmi acorpore pu/ent exee mortem. Lb. Tusc. 1. 9, 18.—11. De (Verris) impu- 
dentiaé singulari sunt gut mirentur. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 2.—12. Hrant qui censérent de terti& 
vigilid in caxtra recedendum, Ces. B. C. 2, 33.—13. Hse debet unde aliquid fia/, deinde 

a quo fiat. Sen. Ep. 65.—14. Hest eisdem de rebus qed dici possié subtilius. Cic. Tuc. 

3, 15, 32.--15. Fuére qui ee statim dederent. Tac. H. 3, 6.—16. Invenivntur qui honesta 

in mercédem colant, guibusque non placeat virtus gratuita. Sen. Ben. 4, 1.—1%. Adsunt 

qui hec non probent. Cic. Tusc. 1, 31, 77.—18. Presto est qui neget rem uilam percipt 
posse sensibua. Ib. Ac. Pr. 32. 101.—19.—Midti sunt qui non acerbum judicent vivere, 

sed anpervacunm. Sen. Ep. 24.— 20. Est aliquid quo sapiens antecédat deum. Ib. 53.— 

21 es ha est quod dec. at, id tum app&ret quum antegressa est honestas. Cic. Off. 1, 

27, 94.—22. Multa convenérunt que mentem exturbdrent meam. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 4, 4.— 

23. Que quibuedam admirabilia videntur permulli sunt qui pro nihilo putent. 1b. Am. 

23, 86 aes Multa occurrunt que in dicendo profutira videantur. Ib. Or. 2, %6, 884.— 

25. Consilio ac sapientia qué regere rempublicamn possent multi nostra, plurcs patrum 

memorii ex=titérunt. Ib. 1. 2, 8.—26. Hrant sententie gue castra Vari oppugnanda 

censérent, Cres. B. C. 2, 30.—27. Senator inventus est gui MilOnem cum telo esse dice- 
ret. Cic. Mil. 24. 66.—28. Est guedam animi sani(as que in insipientem qnuoque cadat. 

Ib. Tuse. 4, 18, 30.—29. Sunt nonnulle discipline que officium omne pervertant?. Ib. 

Off. 1, 2. 5.—80. Fuére cives qué eeqne remque publicam obstingtie animis perditum 

trent. Sall. Cat. 36.—31. Syracfisis lex est de religidne gu@ in annos singulos Jovis 

eacerdotem sortito capi’ jubeat. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 51.—32. Nonnulli sunt in hoc ordine qué 
gspem Catilfne mollibus sententiis* aluérunt, conjurationemque nascentem non cre- 
dendo corroboravérunt. Ih, Cat. 1, 12. 30.—33. Sunt bestia quaedam in quibus inest ali- 
quid simile virtftis, Ib. Fin. 5, 14.—34. Het quidam orndivs oratidnis qui ex singulis 
verbis eat, alius qué ex continuatis conjunctisque constat. Ib. Or. 3. 37, 149.—35. Multé 
sunt et fuérunt qui a negotiix publicis se removérunt. Ib. Off. 1, 20. 69.—36. Het qua- 
dam duicédo sermonis que irrémt et blanditur. Sen. Ep. 105.—37. Duo sunt gua, bene 
tract&ta ab oratOre, admirabilem eloquentiam factant. Cic. Orat. 37, 128.—38. Tria sunt 

omnino genera que in disceptatidnem et controverriam cadere possint. Ib. Or. 2, 26, 

113.—39. Quando qguatuor aut. ad summum, quingue inventi sunt, qui Mildnis causam 

non probirent ? Ib. Mil. 5, 12.—40. Duo sunt lempora quibus nostrorum civium specten- 

tur judicia de nobis? Ib. Vat. 4, 10. ; 

Rem. 18. If the principal predicate is represented as possible, doubtful, 
desirable, or necessary in regard to an INDEFINITE antecedent of a relative 
clause whose reality is dependent on the reality of the principal sentence, 
the predicate of the clause is generally placed in the SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Oss. 1. The modes of non-reality mentioned above are, in the principal sentence, ex- 
pressed by one of the grammatical forms mentioned Oss. 2, while in the relative clause the 
same kinds of non-reality are expressed by the SUBJUNCTIVE. Relative clauses of this kind 
always have indefinite antecedents (aliquis, expressed or understood), which are repre- 
sented as possibly real in the event that the principal predicate becomes real, as: Repert- 
endum eat aliquid quod animum confirme/ (something must be found out, which may con- 
firm the mind). If the‘ aliquid’ ix found, it will ccase to be indefinite, the state of suspenre 
being expres-ed by the subjunctive.. Many of these subjunctives are quasi-obliqne. 

Oss. 2. The principal sentences to which relative clauses of this kind are attached, 
have the following grammatical forms : 


1 Ratidnes ad wrarium referre. to remit the balance of one’s accounts to the treasury. 
—? Contrary to the better codices, the vulgate has the indicative perveriunt.— to elect. 
Capere is the typical term denoting the election of priests.—‘ by indulgent remarks. 
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A. That of POTENTIAL predicates (nosse, debére, or a gerundial) ; as : Potest alio (aliquo) 
consule, cué item exercitus in manu st/, falsam aliquid pro vero credi; Z¢ is possible that 
under geome other consul, who likewise has control over an army, something false be 
believed as true. Sall. Cat. 51, 86. Here the non-reality is possivility. which ix indicated 
by the mere eubjunctive in the clause, but expressed by a potential verb in the principal 
sentence. The antecedent (consul) is conceived as an indefinite person, who will bea 
certain pereon whenever the clause or the principal predicate becomes real.— Reperien- 
dus est fons in quo stint prima invitamenta natirs ; A source must be discovered in which 
the first inducements of nature are contained. Cic, Fin. 5, 6.—Mors nullum habct incom- 
modum ; esse enim debet aliquis cujus sit incommodum ; Death has no discomfort; for 
there must somebody exist to whom it is (could possibly be) a discomfort. Sen. Ep. 36. 
Thus if ‘forfasse’ is added to the principal sentence: Audisti ex aliqguo fortasse qut 
vidizsze eum dicevet exeuntem. Ter. Hec. 4, 1, 35. Herethe subjunctive diceret expresses 
me eae uncertainty as that which in the principal senteuce is expressed by sortasse. 

ee Ex. 1-7*, 

B. The principal predicate may have the form of an absolute ciestion (§ 417), the 
indefinite antecedent and the clause being conceived as subject to the same uncertainty 
as the predicate of the question, as: Aliusne est aliguis improbis civibus peculiaris 
populus cui nos invisi fuertimus ? Is there any different eagles peculiar to bad citizens 
to which ople) we have beeu hateful? Cic. Sest. 58, 125.—Vidistis (aliquem) qué tris 
duceret chlamyd&tos cum macheeris? Did you see any one who had with him three men 
in nniforms and with swords? Piaut. Rud. 2, 2, 9.—Aliqguod tempus cst quo non sil di- 
scendum? Sen. Ep. 36. See Ex. 8-10. 

C. The principal predicate may denote VOLITION and DEsIRE, in which Instance the 
predicate of the Clause may often be considered as quasi-oblique, as : Desiderat uterque 
aliquem cum quo conferat, cum quo querat. Sen. Ep. 109.—Exempli causa ponalur ali- 
guid quod puteat latius. Cic. Off. 2, 4,18. See Ex. 11. 12. 


D. The principal sentence may have the form of a conditional clanee, the reality of 
the clause and of the indetinite antecedent being dependent on-the same condition, as: 
Si tibi est a Statio scriptum (aliquid) quod pertineat ad me, certiGrem me facies. Cic. 
Att. 15, 16a.— St aliguem nacti sumus cujus cum moribus et natiira congrudmus. Ib, Am, 
8, 27. See Ex. 13-15. Here belong sentences introduced by ‘quam’ in the meaning 
‘whenever’, as: Quumaliquid actum est guo media officia compareant, id cumulate vidé- 
tur esse perfectum. Cic. Off. 3, 5. 15.—Hee in antiqudrum numerum rejiciuntur guum 
aliquid novi \uxuriacommenta est, guoipsa se obruevel. Sen. Ep. 56. Butin such clauses 
the indicative is as frequently used as the subjunctive. See Cic. Off. 3. &, 86; Am. 19, 70. 

&. The writers of the silver age frequently use subjunctives in relative clauses if their 
indefinite antecedents refer to future-predicates, in place of a dependent future, as% 
Veniet aliquod i ee quod 108 iterum gungat ac misceat (instead of junget ac miscébit). 
Sen. Ep. 78. See Ex. 16. 1%, 

Ong. 3. Sometimes relative clanses dependent on the indefinite antecedents aliquis or 
aliquid (expressed or understood) take predicates in the subjunctive, even if the princi- 
pal sentence is represented as read. Such subjunctives must be considered as conven- 
tional formst, caused partly by an analogy of relative clauses with negative antecedents, 
paitly by the analogy of the snbjunctives dependent on indefinite antecedents according 
to #.18; as: Nune dicis aliquid quod ad rem pertineat. Cic. R. A. 18, 52.—Videsne 
quanta fuerit apud Academicos verecundia? Plane enim dicunt (i. e. aliquid) quod ad 
rem pertineat (xomething that is to the point). Ib. Tnec, 4, 21, 47.—Magno in meerdre 


* If the antecedent and the clanse are conceived as given ideas, and as real without 
regard to the non-reality of the principal sentence, fhe indicative is ased in the clause 
(generally with fa, ea, id as antecedent): Discutienda sunt ea gv@ obscirant. Cic. Or. 3, 
57, 215. Sometimes the clause may be conceived as real or non-real according to the 
conception of the writer, in which Instance both moods would be correct, as: Nec pro- 
Mmisea sunt servands ea gue sint (where some codices have ‘ sunt’ ) eis quibus promiseris, 
inutitia, Cic. Off. 1, 10, 3; where ‘ sint inutilia’ is conceived as ponent being dependent 
on the fulfilment of the promise. But ina similar passage the indicative is used: Ac 
ne ute nea premiers scrvanda sunt qu@ non sunt eis ipsis utilia quibus illa promise- 
ris. Ib, 3, 25, 94. 

+ The subjunctives in these relative clanses are generally interpreted as ‘modal ’ sub- 
junctivea, the relative clanse being considered as equivalent to a modal Ut-clause. To 
this interpretation the objection must be made that such moda! Ut-clauses dependent 
on aliquid do not occur, aud in none of the passages given in the text it would be ad- 
niisrible to replace the relative clanse by a modal Ut-clause. Itis difficult to compre- 
hend how the Latin authors should have felt these clauses as Ut-clauses, when they 
never actually used Ut-clauses in their place. 
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fnest tamen aliquid reipublice profutirum pufem. Ib. Phil. 11, 1, 1.—Iste invénit 

(@. €. Aliqguem) qui sibi biduo brevidrem diem posiuldreé. Ib. Verr. 1. 2, 6.—Habet unns- 

quisque aliqguem cut tantum credat quantum ipsi creditum est. Sen. Ep. 105.—Alexander 

ea ot lilo die quo vidit aliqguem cué nec dare quicquam posse, nec eripere. Sen. 
en. 5, 6. 


1. Omnis scientia aliquid dehet hab&re manifestum ex quo oridlur et crescat. Sen. Ep. 
124.—2, Commiane aliqued guerendum est his omnibus vinculum quod illa complectdtur 
et enb se habeat. Ib. 58.—3. Nonne fuit eo major adhibenda medecina que hoc malam 
eanfre possel ? Cic. Dom. 5, 12.—4. Genus dicendi est eligendumn quod maxime t-neat 
eos a audiant et guod non svlum delectet, sed etiam vine satietate délectet. Ib. Or. 3, 
25, 97.—5. Adhibenda preeterea munditia! est, non odidsa, neque cxguistta nimis, tan- 
tum gue Fibs avrestem negliventiam. Ib. Off. 1, 36, 130.—6. Semper aliqui anqui- 
rendi sunt quos diligdmus eta quidus diligdmur. Ib. Am. 27, 102.--7. Erit sortasse ali- 
gue quod coucédi possté roganti?. Ib. Phil. 5. 1. 3.—8. Numquid tu qued te aut genere 

ndignum sié tuo facis ? Plant. Cure. 1, 1, 23.—9. Haben’ tu amicum quoi pectus saptat ? 
Ib. Trin. 1, 2, 583.—10. Me& caus&i me mones (aliquid) quod nou tntelligam ? Vic. Div. 
2, 64, 132.—11. Pete eum magistratum in quo wihi magne utilitati esee possis. Ib. 
Planc. 5, 13.—12. Ego malo virum qué pecuniz egeat quam pecuniam que viro. Ib. Off. 
2, 21, %1.—13. Si qua reliqua spes est que xocidrum animos consolari possif, ea tota in 
hac leve posita est. Ib. Cvecil. 5, 18.—14. St quisquam est qui? placére xe studeat bonis 
quam plurimis. Ter. Eun. Prol. 1.—15. Si quem es nactus qui in tuam familiaritatem 

enitus infrdvit, huic quantum credendum sit vide. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 5.—16. Veniet 
Iterum qué nos in lucem reponat dies. Sen. Ep. 36.—17. Hujus unlus rei usum qué exé- 
gat dies veniet. Ib. TW. 


Rem. 19. If the antecedent of arelative clause is represented as adapted 
or fit for the purpose expressed in the clause, or as intended for or serving 
@ purpose designated in the same, the relative predicate is placed in the 
SUBJUNCTIVE of non-reality. 


Oss. 1. If the antecedent is indefinife*, the mere subjnnctive of the relative predi- 
cate has the power of designating the antecedent as fit, apt. or adapted to the action ex- 
pressed in the predicate. Such relative clauses are yenerally rendered by Envlish rela- 
tive clauses with ‘ may’ or by an infinitive with */o’, as: Quos percon/er video axtare ; 
I see persons prezent whom I may ask (é. e. adapted to be asked by me). Plaut. Rud 2, 
2, 4.—Erat in equitéte Pisdnis paratissimum refugium quo sine labore, sine molestia 
homines ulerentur » There was in Piso’s fairness a ready refuge which men might use 
without tronble and difficulty (3. ¢, the refuge was adapted to their wants). Cic. Verr. 2, 
1, 46.--Archias suppeditat nobis (i. e. locum) vdt animus ex hoc forensi atrepitu refictd- 
tur; Archias prepares a place for us where the mind may recover from this forensic 
bustle. Ib. Arch. 6, 12.—Semper rest&bit etiam sapienti (i. e. docus) quo animus ejus 
excurrat ; There will always remain, even for a wise man something to which his mind 
might apply itself. Sen. Ep. 109.—Tibi copia est qué rem solvas omnibus; You have 
abundant means to pay the claims of all (é. e. means * quantitatively ’ adapted, or‘ enough 
too), Plaut. Rud. 2, 6, 73.— Multa e corpore exsistunt gue acuant mentem ; Many things 
proceed from the body, which sharpen (i. ¢. are fit, have the power to sharpen) the 
mind. Cic. Tusc. 1, 38, 80. See Ex. 1-4. 

Oxss, 2. In several conventional] formulas relative clauses denoting adaptedness occur 
with the definite antecedent ‘7c’, referrine to previous remarks, connected with habére 
and similar predicates, as: Hac habuide senectite qu@ dicerem ; These remarks I had 
to make on old ave ( = this waa what I had to ray, what was adapted to be said). Cic. 
Sen. 13, 85. So: Hee habut de amicitid que dicerem. Ib. Am. 27, 103 —Laec habébam 


1 Neatnexs.—? if it is asked for.—% This sentence belongs both to the rule A. 18. OBS. 
2, and to #. 17, Ons. 4. But Terence, who constrnes est qui with the indicative, placed 
studeat in the subjunctive on account of the non-reality of the predicate in regard to the 
governing conditional clause. 

*If the antecedent is definite,a separate adjective expreselng. fitness etc. 1s gener- 
ally needed (Oss. 3), except in the few conventional phrases mentioned Ogs. 2.— 
In the following Het it should seem, at first sight, as if a relative cluuse of adapted- 
ness were made dependent on a proper name as antecedent: In hoc fuit numero Miltia- 
des cui illa custodiu crederétur (Nep. Milt. 3, 2), where the relative clause seems to have 
the force ‘ as ro ied aria to be entrusted with this guard’. But more properly the clause 
ia to be attached to hoc numero = edrum numero, so that it would he a clanse uttached 
to the governing word of a partitive attribute (according to A. 17, Oss. 3) instead of to 
the partitive attribute itself (= in numero eOrum quidus illa custodia credebitur).— 
The editors generally take this clause as quaei-oblique. 
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que to scire vellem (instead of qu@ scires, according to p. 405, Oss. 3). Tb. Att. 1, 6, 2.— 
ae mihi in mentem veniébant qv@ dicenda puldrem (instead of *qu@ dicerem", p. 403) 
de nattra deGrum. Ib. N. D. 2, 67.—Hudére, in this meaning is also construed with an 
infimtive, with a gerundial, or with an interrogative claure: De republic’ nihil habeo 
ad te scribere. Ib. Att. 2. 22,6.—De epatiis hoc precipiendum habémus. Col. 5, 5.—List 
quid scriberem non habébam, Cic. Fam. 9, 3 


Oss. 8. The enbjunctive of adaptedness led to the peculiar idiom of expressing the par- 
ticular kind of adaptedness by a descriptive adjective to which the relative claure (always 
with ite predicate in the subjunctive) is attached with the force of a completing object- 
clanse. Such adjectives are those denoting fitness, worthiness, and sometimes readiness 
(idoneus, dignus. indignus. aptus, aptdtus, purdtus). These relative clauses, which may 
have both definile and indefinite antecedents, are rendered by participial nouns in ing 
after a preposition (of, fo). or by infinitives, if the relative is the eudject of the clause. 
If the relative is in an obliqne case, the clause must be variously recast in English ; as: 
Is non fdoneus erit gui miftdtur ? Will not that man be jid to be sent ? Cic. L. M. 23, 66. 
—Qui modeste paret vidétur qué aliquando imperet dignus esse ; Who modestly obeys, 
greens to be worthy of commanding in the furure. Ib. Leg. 3, 2,5.—Eo mihi dignior vi- 
sus ert quem in amicitiam meam reciperem » The more worthy he scemed to me gf being 
admitted to my Ce Ib. Fam. 13. 16, 2.—Quid est dignius in quo omnirx nostra 
diligentia consumdtur ? atis more worthy of receiving our whole attention ® Ib. Verr. 
2.1, 44.—Nec vos digni eatis quos sileutium ac nox legat; Nor do you deserre fo be hid- 
den in silence and night. Liv. 7, 36.—- Nulla videbatur a@ptior pereéna que@ de illi wtate 
loqueré(ur (more competent to speak on that age), Cic. Am. 1, 4.—Singulis articuiis 
singula machinamenta quibus extorqueantur aptdta sunt ; Special machines ave adapted 
to (made to fit) the torture of each limb. Sen. Ep. 24.—-Si propius copias admovisset, 
pardtos fore qui proderent urbem; They would be ready to surrender the cily (or * per- 
sone would be ready to surrender the city ’). Liv. 43, 10. See Ex. 5-14, 

Dignus ia also construed with reiative adverbs (ubi, cur, guave), with uf (rarely), and 
with an object-infinitive (in ante-classical, poetical, and post-classical style, and some- 
times in Livy): Digna res est udé tu nervos intendas tuos (worthy of all thy efforts), 
Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 20.— Digna cauea videbatur cur inimicitius hominis improbissimi su«cipe- 
rem ( = propterquam; The cause deserved that I should for its rake become the enemy 
etc.). Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 47.—Nihil dignum faciébat quare ejus fuge comitem me adjunge- 
rem; He did nothing to deserve my joining him_as companion in hia flight. Ib. Att. 
9, 10, 2.—Si modo quos ué socios habéres dzgnos duxisti, hand snaignoe su icaus quos in 
fidem receptos ¢uedsis (where in the first proposition, a reiative construction would have 
required a twice repeated ‘quos’). Liv. 23, 42.—Digna res visa est uf simuldcrim ejus 
diéi Gracchns pingi jubéret. Ib. 24, 16 (where the clause has no antecedent in the prin- 
cipal sentence, and hence cannot be replaced by a relative construction. Comp. Piaut. 
Mil. 4, 4, 4; Liv. 22, 59).—Poets prefer an object-infinitive with @ignus, as: Can(dri 
dignus, Virg. Ecl. 5,54; Legi dignus, Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 72. This construction is rare in 
classical prose: Cum auctoribus hoc dedi quibus diqgnite credi est, Liv. 8, 26.—Aplus 
oe idoneus also occur with a gerundial dative, or with a gerundial after ad (p. 164, 

. 210; p. 192). 

OB-. Pi Want of adaptedness is sometimes expreseged by relative clanses after com- 
paratives with quam. For this construction see * Comparative clauses ’. 

Oss 5. In relative clanses denoting PURPOSE, the antecedent is represented as eerving 
the purpose mentioned in the clause. This distinguishes these clauses from_ final 
Ut-clauses, which are used either if the clause has no antecedent in the principal sen- 
tence, or if the antecedent is the conceiver of the purpose (OBs. 6). Relative clanses of 
purpose, which are uxed both with definite and indefinite antecedents, are reudered 
either by an English object-intinitive after ‘¢o’, or ‘in order to’, ‘with the order to’, ‘xo 
as to’, or by participial nouns in ing after ‘for’, or ‘for the purpose of’, or by relative 
clauses with an infinitive, or with potential finite predicates denoting purpose (* Zo be fo’ 
etc.). If anew subject is introduced in the clanee, the English clause generally takes 
the form ofa final That-clanse, or the subject is incorporated in the principal sentence by 
the preposition ‘for’ (See the Ex. in Os, 6). Often personal pronouns muat be added 
in Envlichif the Latin relative fis in an oblique cage ; ae: Philippus Avis‘otelem Alexan- 
dro filio dactdrem accivit a quo acctperet ille precepta eloquendi ; Philip summoned Aristo- 
tle as teacher for his son Alexander who was to learn from him the rules of eloquence, Cic. 
Or. 3, 26, 141.—Vos dno delégi quvos preecipue colerem, et qguibus essem amicixeimus; I 
selected yon two Zo love you before all others, and fo be in the most intimate relations fo 
you Ib. Att 9, 11A. 2.— Has inter se capreolis conjunzunt. uli ( = in qnibus) tigna collo- 
centur s They connected these hy supports sor placing the beams upon them. Cees. B.C, 2, 
10.—Da mihi ex ist& arbore quos seram surculos ; Give me some cuttings of that tree lo 
plant. Cic. Or. 2, 69, 278.—En qué conjiceret, C. Trebonium reliquit; He left C. Trebouius 
toaccomplish this, Ces. B. G. 7, 11. 
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Oss. 6. Clauses denoting purpose with antecedents which represent the concelver of 
the purpose, do not generally asenme a relative form (see Oss. 7), but are expressed by 
a final Ut-clause. But if the antecedent is nof the conceiver of the purpose, and is 
represented as ‘serving’ the purpose of some other person, the clause almost always 
aseumes a relative form (if not expressed by one of the other forms mentioned 
p. 283), a8: Germani in castra venérunt wt (hardly ‘ qui’) de indutiis impetrarent; The 
Germans came into the camp to procure an armistice. Ces, B. G. 4, 13.—Tertia acies 
signa intalit ut (hardly ‘qgue’) venientis sustinéret. Ib. 1, 25. But; Cesar equititum 
gui (hardly ud) sustinéret hostium impetum, misit. Ib. 1, 24. | The relative form is espe- 
Cially necessary if with ué a demonstrative would be required, as : Milites ex coriis tuni- 
cas fecérunt guibus (not ut es) tela vitdrent ; The soldiers made tunics out of hides to 
parry (by them) the missiles. Ces. B. C. 3, 44.—Ceesar sibi novuam bellum exoptabat ubi 
( = in quo; but not ut ibi, or ut in 0) virtus enitescere poseet ; Ceesar was very desirous 
of a new war in which his greatness might shine forth (or ‘ ‘raz’ his greatness etc.). Sall. 
Cat. 54, 4.—Hie delecti ex civitatibus attribuuntur quorum (hardly uz edrum) consilio bel- 
lum administrarétur ; Select men from the States were assigned to these ¢hat the war 
might be adininistered by their advice. Crs. B. G. 7, %6.—Scribébat oratidnes quas alli 
dicerent ; He wrote orations for others to deliver. Cic. Brut. 46, 206*.—See Ex. 15-21.— 
Sometimes a connectiny link must be supplied, containing the action’to which the pur- 
poxe is aitached, as: Hoc non fugit CatOnem neque Lelium, quibus in hominibus erat 
summa virtus, et summa virtite amplificita auctoritas, et que his rebus ornamento et 
reipublice prasidio esset eloquentia ( = and eloquence ‘which these men practised’ that 
it might be an ornament and support etc.). Cic. Inv. 1, 4, 5. 


Ogs.%. Rarely clauses of purpose in which the antecedent ia represented as the con- 
ceiver of his own purpose, assume the relative form, mostly for particular reasons, as: 
Verres venerat ipse qui essef in concilio, et primus sententiam diceret (Here the relative 
form indicates that the purpose was carried out: diceret including pregnantly the mean- 
ing of anindicative). Cic, Verr. 2, 1, 29.—Nondum Romam Eumenes venerat gui calum- 
niando omnia invisa faceret (where the action of the clause is only ‘ rhetorically’ repre- 
sented as a purpose of the coming; ‘ut.. faceret’ would historically etate the real pur- 
pose of Eumenes’s coming to Kome). Liv. 42, 42.—Paucre, que circum illam essent, 
manent; A few remained fo attend to her (where gu@ is used instead of ué on account of 
the metre). Ter. Eun. 3, 5, 33. 

Oss. 8, Ifthe whole principal sentence. or any part of it which is nota substantive, is con- 
ceived as the /ogical antecedent of a final clause (p. 515 foll.), and is represented aa the 
means by which the purpose of the clause is attained, the clause frequently taker a relative 
form, beiny introduced by quo = ut eo (in order that by z/), as: Corrupisse dicitur Clu- 
entius judicium pecunia quo inimIcum suum condemndret ; in order to condemn ‘ by it’ 
(i. e. corrumpendo judicium) his enemy. Cic. Clu. 4, y.—Deox hominesque testémur. nos 
arma neque contra patriam cepiese, neque quo nericula aliis facerémus ; nor in order to 
endanger others *by it’ (i. e. arma capiendo). Sali. Cat. 33.—Equites omnibus in locis 
pugnadbant, quo se legionariis militibus praferrent ; to gain ‘by it’ (¢. e. omnibns Jocis 
pugnando) dislinction over the foot soldiers. Ces. B. G. 2, 27.—If the purpuse refers to a 
comparatice, the form with guo is almost always used In place of ut eo, ax : Dixit sese 
iccirco ub suis discedere quo facilius civitatem in officio tenéret , in order to keep ‘ therely’ 
(dixcedendo ab enig) the State (‘he) more easily under control. Css. B. G. 5, 3.—Thns if a 
comparative 23 implied in the predicate : (In funeribus 2 Soldne) sublata’ erat celebritas 
virdrum et mulierum quo lamentatio minverétur ; in order to diminish ‘ by it’ (i. 6. tol- 
lendo celebrit&tem) the wailing. Cic. Leg. 2, 26.—See Ex. 22-24.—* Quo’ in clauses of.this 
kind is rendered like a simple ‘ué’, the demonstrative eo, implied in it, being either 
omitted, or expressed by * éve’ before the comparative (quo facilius tenéret. to keep the 
more easily).—Rarely final ué is used in place of quo before comparatives, as: Ut apertius 
hoc sit. Cic. Inv. 2, 57. 170.—Sometimes quo is used with the force of ut final, when 
neither eo can be supplied, nor a comparative follows, as : Ego vos, guo pauca moné7em 
advocavi. Sall, Cat. 58, 3. 

Oss, 9, Frequently the antecedente of relative final clauses are absolute indefinites. 
The indefinite aliques (guidam) in thie connection, In classical language, is generally 
omitted (according to p. 510 (2), but must be always rendered by corresponding English 


eS Se ee te etter gay vias 

* Sich relative clauses frequently represent the antecedent ae acting ‘under orders’, 
and thus pags over into imperative clauses. from which they can often be scarcely dis- 
tinenished: Postea homines curefre non destitérunt, credo qui Chrysogono nuniidrent 
cic. Cic. R. A. 22, 60 (4. é. at the order of the accueer, or of the older Roscius; ué nun- 
tidrent would imply their own urpose).—Thne in the frequent formula ‘millit qut dice- 
rent’ and similar phrases, as: Helvetii legitos ad Cresarem mittunt gui dicerent ctc. 


(who were to say). Ces. B. G.1, % 
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nouns (something, things, a subject, a fact, persons etc.), a8: Aliqguem velim qui mihi ex 
his Jocis viam monstret ; [ should like somebody to show me the way from this place. 
Plant. Rud. 1, 4, 36.—Sordidi etiam putandi qui mercantur a mercatoribus quod statim 
vendant; Also those must be considered as carrying on a sordid trade who buy from 
the merchants /Aings fo sell them directly again. Cic, Off. 1, 42, 150 —Dedisti mihi quod 
diluerem, de quo disputiren ; You have given me @ fact to refute and to discuss. Ib. 
Scaur, 2. 14.—Cwsar ad priefectos mittit gui nuntidrené ne bostls prelio lacesserent ; 
Ceesar sent méssengers to the commanders lo dnnounce ( = sent word to the commanders) 
not toattack the cnemy, Cies, B. G. 4, 11.—If the antecedents are negative absolute adjec- 
tives (nemo, nihil), the indefinite element may be in the same manner omitted, so that the 
mere negation remains, as: Qui mitlerentur non reperiebantur ( = nemo reperiebitur 
ni mitterétur) Cws. B. C. 1,33; but: Homo justns néhi cuiquam detrahit quod in se 
ransferat ; Au honest man does not take anything from anyone to appropriate it to 
himsell. Cic. Off. 8, 19, 75*. See Ex. 25. 26. 


1. Undique mihi suppeditat quod pro M. Scauro dicam. Cic. Scatr. 2, 46.—2. Ego 
vero guem fugiam habeo, quem sequar non habeo. Ib. Att, 2, 4, 2.—3. Quum primum 
fuit cui recte ad te litteras davem!, nihi) priue mihi faciendum putdvi quam at tibt 
gratulfrer, Ib. 4, 1, 1.—4. Hiec facilidra sunt philosophis quo minus multa patent in 
eodrum vita gu@ fortfina ferial?. Ib. Off. 1, 21, 73.—5. Cresar idoneos nactus homines 
cst per quos ea que velletad Pompéjum perferrentur. Cres. B. C. 1, 9.—6. Hune pro 
suis beneficiis Cesar idoneum judicaverat guem cum mandatis ad Pompéjum miéteret. 
Ib. 8, 10.—7. Mle qui postulat. idoneus non est qué impetret. Cic. L. Man. 19, 5%.-— 
8. Lividne fabule® non satis digne sunt que iterum legantur. Ib. Brut. 18.—9. Plert- 
gus rem idoneam de qud queraiur, et homines diqnos quibuscum disserdtur putant. 

b. Ac. Pr. 2.6, 18.—10. Efne qui postulabant indigni erant gui impetrdrent ? Ib, Rose. 
A. 41.—11. O viram magnum, dignum@gue qui in republicd nostr& nalus ceset/ Tb. Off. 
2, 23. 83.—12. Siculi statuérunt, a1 vobis indigni essent visi quibus opem auxiliumque 
Jerrétis, sedis suas relinquere. [b. Verr. 2, 2, 3.—13. Me imperaitor dignum judicavit 
cut primum pilum hast&tum assiqndret4, Liv. 42, 34.—14. Si tibi idunews videor qui de 
homine Siculo ac Greculo judicem. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, ¥9.—15. Laceditemonii devictis 
Athemen-ibus triginta viros imposuére gut rempublicam eGrum ¢racidvent. Sall. Cat. 
51.—16. Preemittit equites gut primum impetum susfineant. Cras. B. C. 2, 26.—17. Han- 
nibal tria millia militum in silvis dispGnit, gui, siguo dato, simul omnes e latebris 
exsisterent®, Liv. 25, 21.--18. Da mihi aliquid udi condormiscam loci. Plaut. Rud. 2, 7%, 
13.—19, Quasi SL ae ille Crecus viam muniverit non quad populus uleréfur, sed ubé 
imptine posteri datrocinarentur, Cic. Mil. 7, 17.—20. Homini natira ratidnem dedit 
qua regerentur animi appetitus. Ib. N. D. 2, 12.—21. Vos nunc questiunculam, de qud 
meo arbitratu loquar, ponitis ? Cic. Or. 1, 22, 102.—22, Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, 

uo sit studioxior. Tb. Fam. 16. 4.—23. Cohortarer vos, gvo animo forliore essétis, nisi vos 

ortidrea cognossem qnam quemquam virum. Ib. 4, 7%, 2.—24. Omnem oratidnem attri- 
bnimus Catdni gvo majoOrem auctoritaétem hadbévet oratio. Ib. Sen. 1, 3.—25. Doctdrum 
est ista consnetido ut eis pondtur (a theme ise given to them) de quo disputéent. Ih. 
Am. 5, 17.—2. Accue&tor esres ridiculus si illis temporibus natus esses quum ab ara- 
tro arcesgebantur qué coneules fierent. Ib. R. A. 18, 50 


§ 615. The GNOMIC SUBJUNCTIVE (§ 614) is used: 1) if the relative 
clause restricts the reality of the PREDICATE in the principal sentence 


* Anteclassically edizn often occtra as SUBJUNCTIVE present of edere, to eat, especial) 
in relative clauses of purpose, as: Miserrimus ‘st qni, quom cupit cese, cate, 
non habet. Plaut. Capt. 3, 1,3.—-The relative subjunctive ct purpose has a double nature, 
that of non-reality, and that of virtual obliquity (p. 404, R. 88). If the antecedent is 
negative. the subjunctive is of a threefold nature, being based on R. 16; R. 19, and on 

. 404, R. 88,1. Such enbjunctives may scometimes vive rise to ambignities, as in the 
ast passage quoted in the text, where ‘ transferat' would be required to be in the sub- 

junctive. even ff the clause were not conceived as final. This ambiguity has eometimes 
misled the grammarians into considering certain Tigi as ‘clanses of purpose’, in 
which nothing but a negative anbjnnctive of non-reality is contained. as: Germani neque 
Druides habent gui rebus divinia presint, neque sacrificiis student ; The Germans neither 
have Drnids presiding over religion, nor etc. Ces. B. G. 6, 21 ( = Druider nullos habent 
qui presint, accordi:g to R, 16, OBs. 7; not, as Madvig supposes = Druides ut preesint, 
which might mean ‘they Aave Druids, but not for the purpose etc.). 

1 This subjunctive belongs both to R. 17, 8, and to R. 19.—? patent...qua@ feriat, are ex- 
osed which fortune may strike, i. ¢. exposed to the blows of fate.—$ The dramas of 
ivius Andronicus.—‘ of appointing me to the command of the first section of the hastati, 

—5 leave their hiding-places. 
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Oss. 1. 2); 2) if it expresses QUALITY OF MODALITY (R. 20); 3) if it is to 
the principal predicate in the relation of CAUsE and EFFECT (R. 21). 


Oss. 1. Relative clauses restrict the reality of the predication in the principal sen- 
tence, if the facts of the latter are represented as holding good only within the limits of 
what is stated in the clause. Such relative clanses, in which often the particles guidem 
or modo (at least) are inserted, generally occur if the antecedent is negative (R. 16, 
Oss. 10); but they may also refer to substantives not aueltee by any form-adjectives, 
or to absolute indefinites not negative (as omnes, ceteri, reliqui, uns): or to the whole > 
sentence, conceived as antecedent. Restricting relative clauses generally contain various 
modifications of the idea ‘as far as known’, and may be generally rendered by ‘as far 
as* with a personal pronoun, referring to the antecedent, as: Omnium oratorum, 
Dakdie ego cognoverim, acuiissimum judico Q. Sertorium; Of all orators, as far as I 

now them (or ‘ at least of those with whom I am acquainted’), I consider Sertorius the 
most ingenious. Cic. Brut. 48, 180.—Fuit Sulpicius vel maxime omnium, guos quidem 
ego audiverim, grandis orator. Ib. 55, 203.—Ex oratoribus Atticis antiquissimi sunt, 
quorum quidem scripta constent, Pericles et Alcibiades. Ib. Or. 2, 22.—Unus in hac civi- 
tate, quem quidem ego possim dicere, L. Opimius indignissime concidit. Ib. Sest. 67, 140. 
—If the restricting clause does not express the idea ‘as far as known’, the predicate is 
often found in the indicative (except when there is a negative antecedent, see R. 16, Oss. 
10); as: Ceteri auctdres, guorum quidem ego legi annales, nihil memorabile actum tradunt. 
Liv. 32, 6.—Reliquas omnis Griecie laudes, gue quidem erant expetenda@, studio suo 
majores in hanc urbem transtulérunt. Cic. Tuec. 2, 2, 5.—Omnia, gue quidem intus 
inclisa sunt, ita locadta sunt ut nihil eOrum supervacaneum sit. Ib. N. D. 2, 47, 121. 


Oss. 2. If restricting relative clauses refer to the whole eentence, they are introduced 
by quod (p. 515, #. 8), occurring in the following conventional formulas : 1) With the mean- 
ing ‘as far as known’ in the formulas ‘quod sciam’ (to the best of my knowledge, see 
p. 518, 5), quod senserim’ (as far as I have noticed), ‘quod exstet’ (as far as known by record), 
and equivalent expressions, as: Numquam illum offendi, guod quidem senserim. Cic. Am. 
27, 103.—Quod litteris exstet, Pherecydes Syrius primus dixit animos esse hominum 
sempiternos. Ib. Tusc. 1, 16, 38. These formulas alwavs require the eubjunctive, except 
when guantum is used in place of guod, in which instance the clause is comparative, 
and as such not subject to the rules of relative subjunctivee.—2) With the meaning ‘as 
far as possible’ (to the best of one’s ability), or ‘asfar as consistent with something’, 
generally expressed by the formulas quod... facere or fieri possit, quod fiat (p. 518, 6), but 
also by quod with esse ; as: Queeso, ut liceat, pace quod fiat tua (if you have no objection, 
4. ¢e. ‘as far as it may be done with thy consent’), dare huic que volumus, Ter. Eun. 8, 
2,13. In the formulas of this kind the indicative (future) is sometimes need, as: Tu ex 
edicto censGrum in Macedoniam redibis, guod sine dolo malo facere poteris (to the best of 
ae ability, acting in good faith). Liv. 43, 15.—Omnia hec confingam, quod eril mihi 

num atque commodum (as far as consistent with my own good). ‘ler. Phorm. 1, 2, 81. 
Comp. Cic. Att. 1, 5, 7, quoted p. 518.—3) The formula ‘quod in te (me etc.) est, = ‘as 
far ax you are (I am etc.) concerned’, as far as it depends on you; being always in the 
indicative : Sacra Clodie gentis cur intereunt, guod in te est ? Cic. Dom. 13, 84. 


Rem. 20. Relative clauses are frequently used with the force of QUALI- 
TATIVE UT-cLAUSEs, and of ADVERBIAL UT-CLAUSES of MANNER or IN- 
TENSITY, according to which we distinguish 1) relative clauses of QUALITY ; 
2) relative clauses of MANNER; 8) relative clauses of INTENSITY. Each 
of these three classes requires the SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Oss. 1. The requirements of the subjunctive of quality are the following: 1) The 
clanve must contain facts which are stated with the purpose of deriving from them a 
quality of the grammatical antecedent (Gajus est is qut vim non timeat = Gajus ext 
impavidus), 2) The quality inust be indicated in the principal xentence by one of the 
form-adjectives is, falis, ejusmodi, which are sometimes left out, but are always wnder- 
stood. 38) These form-adjectives must be either in the relation of predicate-adjectives, 
the antecedent being the sudject (as in the above-mentioned example), or in the relation 
of attributes to the antecedent, in which instance, however, they must be conceived as 
logical predicates (Has res gessit que defendi nequeant = Hix acts are indefensible). In 
this form the relative clause is virtually the predicate of the principal sentence. This 
logical relation of the clause to the pane sentence must be considered as the gram- 
matical reason for the use of the subjunctive (§ 614). 

Oss. 2. If any of the three requirements mentioned in Oss. 1 is wanting, the clause 
either cannot take a relative form, or its predicate must be in the indicative, or, if a sub- 
Janctive is used, it cannot be considered as a subjunctive of gualily ; as: 
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1. Animus és est quem vid2tix; copie (ex sunt) guas audistis ; His epirit ia such as 
you see; his resources are euch as you have heard. Cic. Phil. 11, 13, 32 (Here the two 
relative clauses do not describe qualities of the antecedents animus aud copie; bence 
the predicate is in the indicafive).—Thus: Que domus non e@ est quam parictes nostri 
cingunt (not cingant). Ib. Rep. 1, 13.—Ego és ero qué semper sui (not fuertm). Ib. Att. 
11, 12, 3.—-Avim te esse finge gui sum (not sim) ego, Suppose yourself to be such as I 
am. Here the clause does not describe a quality of the antecedent, but determines it 
by a comparison with other qualities (és gui = tulis qualis). Hence if is gui has the force 
of falis qgualis, the clause must be in the indicative. Coinp. Cic. Att. 7,8, lb: Fam. 5. 19, 
2; ib. 3, 12, 2*.—But: Ego is sum qui illi concédi putem utilius esse quod postulat, quam 
signa conterri ; Iam the man who thinks (to think) i¢ more useful to submit to hie de- 
ae than to fight (= [ am strongly inclined to peace). Cic. Att. 7%, 5,5. See the Ex. 

Bs. 3. 

2. Bithyniw, que nunc vestra provincia est, vici exusti sunt complfirer. Cic. L. M. 
2,4. Here the relative clause denotes a guadi/y of the antecedent, but it is not, and can- 
not be designated in the principal sentence by any of the form-xadjectives iz, falis. ejus- 
modi, as syndet:c antecedents of the clause (not: Ajus Bithynize que est etc). Hence 
the mood of the clause is the é7dicative. 

3. Improbantur ei gueetus qui in odia hominum incurrunt : (Those) gains which canse 
the hate of men, are dixapproved. Cic. Off. 1,42. Here the clause both denotes a quality 
of the antecedent, and refers toa form-adjc-ctive is as ite syndetic antecedent. which, 
however, neither is a predicate-ndjective. nor can be logically conceived as such (see 
Oss. 6); heuce the mood must be the indicative. 


Oss. 3. If the syndetic antecedent of a relative clanse of quality is in the relation of 
a predicate-adjective, or of an attribute-adjective attached 10a predicate-noun, or of a 
qualitalive-gen' tive with the force of a predicate-adjective, the Jatin Jangnage makes 
use of the following forms: 1. Gajus est is gui ¢ 2. Urbs est ejusmodi que ; 3. Gajus est 
talis qui ; 4. Gajus est is consul qui; 5. Hoc est ejus viri qui. These forms are various) 
rendered by * Gajus is the (a) man to’. ‘the (a) man who’ ‘such as’, ‘such as to’, * suc 
that’. Sometimes different cireumlocutions are required. 


A. In the forms with is gui, the grammatical antecedent of the clanee always is the 
subject of the xentencet. These forms are mostly used if the governing sentence is 
nevative (in which instance the subjunctive is used for (wo reasons; see FR. 16); but it 
also occurs if the principal sentence ia affirmative, as: Tu ts es gui in disputando non 
tuum judiciam sequdre, sed auctoritati alidram pareas: You are such a man ag not to 
Solow (or * you are & Man Who does not follow’) in discuseions your own judement, but 
(who oheys) the authority of others. Cic. Leg. 1, 13.—Ego sum is qui non possim dicere 
me hwc didicisse; [am such a person (i. e. *my knowledze iz of such a kind’) that Ican- 
not cluim to have Jearn-d these things. Cic, Or. 3, 9, 32.—Socidlis exercitns is est. guoad- 
juncto Romani dvplicené virts suas; The army of the allies is such that the Romans 
double their strength by incorporating if. Liv. 8, 4.—Quz objecta sunt mihi. e@ sunt 
que fatéri non erubescan ; Thecharges against me are euch as ( == those which) I am rot 
ashamed to own. Liv, 42, 41.—Ne actor quidem est is cuit rens tam nocens impfine eripi 
possit ; Not even the prorecutor is the man trom whom a defendant so culpable could be 
snatched with impunity. Cic. Verr, 2, 1, 4. See Ex. 1-8. 


B. The form ejusmodi qué rarely refers to persons, but almost always to antecedents 


* Thus te gui stands with the indicative if it has the force of idem qui, being chiefly 
used so in prrenthetical sentences, where ig has the relation of »n apposition, as: Nec 
audiendus Strato. is gui (being the one who) physicus appelldtur., Cic. N. D. 1, 13.— 
Quorum princeps Socrates fuit. is gui... omninum fuid facile princeps, Tb, Or. 3, 16. 

+ In sentences of this form (Gajus est is qui), the grammatical antecedent of qui is not 
anoun of general import understood with is (falis), * Gajus eat is qui’ being not equiva- 
lent to ‘ Gajus est ishomo qui’. Js and talis. in this construction are predicate-adjectives 
of quality (is = ita constifitus), expressing the ‘general idea’ of a descriptive adjective 
of quality. The real grammatical antecedents are the svijects of the sentence. ‘That 
the Latins thns conceived the predicate-adjective is, appears 1) from the construction 
with ejusmodi: Genus est belli ejus modi quod vestros animos excitare debeat, Cic. L. 
M. 2, where ‘quod evidently refers to genus, and not to ‘modi’; 2) trom the fact that 
the person of the verb of the clause does not agree with the (Ai7d@ person included in a 
predicate-noun understood, but with the person of the svdject. Thus in the sentence 
‘Romina gens e@ est que victa quiescere nesciat’, Liv. 9. 3, we cannot supply ‘ gens’ as 
predicate-noun understood, as the grammarians generally do (not = Romana gens ea 
gens est que, but ‘ea est que’, ea being equal to ‘ita consfitita est ut ea’. The Latins 
felt their qualitative form-adjectives in a manner quite different from the conception 
of the English equivalents of these adjectives. 
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denoting things. Hjusmodi qui (and talis qui) may also refer to indefinite antecedents, 
while is gui always refers to definife antecedents: Est res ejusmodi cujus exitue provi- 
déri posstt ; The affair is of such a nature that its result may be fore-een. Cic. Fam, 6, 4, 1. 
— Quicyuid ejusmodi est in Gu non possint plures excellere, ¢o fit plerunque cuuteutio, 
Ib. OfF 1, 8, 26. See Ex. 9.10. © 

C. Talis, as predicate-adjective, is rarely used with qualitative Qui-clauses*, as; 
Talem te esse oportet gui te bonis omnibus ducem prebeas, Cic. Fam. 10, 63.—Si quis 
est falix qui_me vebementer acciset. Ib. Cat. 2, 2,3.—More frequently the predicate- 
adjective tafis occurs with modal Ut-clauses, as Si tales sunt di ué rebus humanis éudter- 
sint ; If the gode are such that they interfere with the affaires of men. Ib. N. D. 3, 14, 47. 
On the other hand, if is and ejusmodi are predicatively uxed in the principal sentence, 
Ut-clauses more rarely occur than Qui-clauses, as: Quum ille és sit ordtor wt nibil eo 
possit esse prestantins. Cic. Or. 3, 9,32.—WVon is es, Catillua, wé te unquam pudor a 
turpitudine revocadrit. Ib. Cat. 1, 9. 

D. Similar is the construction in which és and éalis are attributively attached to pred- 
icate-nouns, the subject being the grammatical antecedent, as: Ego ero is consul qué 
contidnem mefuam, gui tribiuos plebis perhorrescam ? Will I be such a consul as to be 
afraid of a public axzembly, as to dread the tribunes of tle people ? Cic. L. Agr. 2, 8%, 
101.—Non aumur et qugures gui avium observatiOne futira dicdmus, Ib. Div. 2, 33, t.— 
Innocentia est affectio talis animi gu@ noceat nemini. Ib. Tusc. 3, 8. 

é. Sometimes is takes the form of an impersonal predicate-cenitive (§ 466, No. 2), 
either as an absolute adjective, or with a noun denoting the Sete idex of a person, 
This occurs if the grammatical subject isan action (referred to by the neuter hoc), 
the quality of which is described by a relative clause referring to the character of the 
doer. Such relative clauses cannot be replaced by Ut-clauses; but their predicate, 
according to the analogy of the above-mentioned forms, must be in the subjunctive, ag : 
Hoc ext éjus vi7i quem de susceptd causd nnlluin pencalum possi depellere ; This is in 
the nature of aman whom no danger can deter from his purpose, Cic, Leg. 9, 26.—Hoc 
non erat egus qué innumerabills mundos mente peragravixsel ; This wae not in the 
character of aman who in his mind had travelled through innumerable worlds. Ib. Fin. 
2, 3i. 

Oss, 4. In this construction the predicate-adjectives is, talis, ejusmodi, are sometimes 
understood, as: Domus esé (i. e. €@ or ejusmodi) que nulli meadrum villirum cedaé ; The 
house (on your country-place) és such as to be second to none of my own villas. Cic. Fam. 
6, 18, 5.—Precea erant, sed (2. e. exe) guibus contradici non possel ; It was a prayer, but 
such as to admit of no contradiction, ‘ac. H. 4. 8t. See Ex. 11.—For the co-ordination 
of relative qualitative clanses to descriptive adjectives see 22. 21, OBs. 10. 


Oss. 5. Relative clauses dependent on sentences of the form A of Oss. 3 (Gajus est é¢ 
qut) have the INDICATIVE: 1) if they do noé denote quality, provided the subjunctive is 
not. required for other reasons (see 22. 21, p. 568. note ¢); as : Suscipe paulisper meas partis, 
et eum te esse finge gui sum ego ( = think yoursell to be in my place). Cic. Fam. 3, 12.—ZJs 
erat qui ipse eam wdem voverat; It was he who had himeelf voted that temple. Liv. 40, 
34.—'l'u ex is qui me sententiis tuis sepissime ornasii ; It is you who have most fre- 
quently protected my interest by your votes (in the Senate). Cic. Fam. 15, 4,11. (See 
Oss. 2, No. 1).—2) If the predicate esse of the principal sentence has the meaning * to 
signify *, ‘to mean ’, serving for definition: Vir bonus est is qui prod-st quibus potest: 
A good man is one who is useful to as many as he can. Cic. Off. 3, 15, 64.—3) If the facts 
stated in the clause have happened defore the time of the principal sentence, the clause 
has its predicate in the indicative, even if it may be conceived as describing a quality 
of the subject¢. Hence, if there are several co-ordinate Qui-clauses dependent on the sen- 


* From la/is gui. the combination falis gualis must be distinguished, which never has 
the value of a qualitative Qui-clause, but always has a comparative meaning, requiring 
the indicative (See Comparative Clausez), Zalis gui always requires the subjunctive 
(see Oss, 7, and foot note t). 

+ Sometimes relative clau-es of quality have as antecedents subjecta to which a demon- 
Strative (és) referring to a previous sentence. is attached. In this instance és is not re- 
peated as predicate-adjective, as : Js erat annus quo Cesart per leges consulem feri dicé- 
ret { = is or hic annus erat is quo etc.). Ces. B.C. 3,1. The clause * quo licéret’ is con- 
ceived as a quality of the year by which it came (as all other similar years) under the 
general requirements of the election Jaws in regard to Cwsar. The same clause with 
the indicative would denote a permission referring to that year only. 

¢ Relative clauses of this kind, according to the general rules on the tenses of modal 
Ut-clanses, cannot be conceived as equivatent to such clauses. This, however, refers 
Only to clauses dependent on sentences with the antecedent is. Those dependent on sen. 
tences of the forms B, and C, are always conceived as equivalents of modal Ut-clauses, and 
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tences of the form A, Ons. 3, those predicates referring to a time anfertor to that of the 
principal] sentence are placed in the tvdicative, while those belonging to the time spoken 
of, are in the subjunctive, as : Et reus is es/ cui existimatio sancti- sina /uié semper, etjudex 
est t@ guem nos non minus bene de vobis existima&re quam secundum nos judicare veli- 
mus, et xdvocatio ea est quam propter eximium splendor m veréri debedmus. Cic. R. C. 
5, 15.--Genus hominum (7d) erat cui licéret libere facere quod vellet, legidOnes (erant) e& 
que paullo ante apud adversarios fuevant. Crs. BC. 2. 29.0 See Ex. 12-14.—4) Some- 
times, but rarely, in relative qualitative clauses of the form A, not belonging to anv of 
the mentioned exceptions, the indicative is used, as : Ista quidem sententia ea est gue 
neque amicos parat, nec inimicos follit. Liv. 9, 3. 


Oss. 6. Often the syndetic antecedent ‘is’ of a relative clauec of quality is in the 
relation of an attribute to the graminatical antecedent (or it may be used ax an absolute 
adjective), the principal sentence having an ordinary verbal predicate. The Latin lan- 
guage often nees this form of the sentence in place, and with the torce of the predicative 

ore mentioned OBs. 3, in which instance the predicate of the clause jis general] placed 
in the sudjunctive. ‘The criterion of this construction is, that it may be enticed »v the 
predicative form considered in OBs. 3, and that the principal predicate, containing a 
fact couceived as already known and granted, may be relatively attached to the antece- 
dent, as: Has res gesseram guarum non unue auctor, sed dux omnium volunratis Svaissem ; 
1 had done (those) things of which I was not the sole author, but (in revard to which) { 
acted as the organ of the universal will. Cic. Sest. 16,38. Here the author does not 
mean to avegert the principal predicate gesseram as euch, since the acts referred to were 
already spoken of in the previons sentences, But he means to assert the quality of these 
acts, described in the relative clause, so that the passage is logically equivalent to * Res, 
quas gesseram, ew fuerant quarum.. fuissem’. In these constructions, the eyndetic arte- 
cedent és (or dalés, ejuxmodi, see OBs. 7%), being always emphatical, and showing, in con- 
nection with the subjunctive, the real meaning of the parsage, is rarely left out in good 
proge, and always must beunderstood. Ut.clauses cannot be used in place of euch rela- 
tive clauses, unless the conetruction is first transformed into a construction of the form 
A, Oss. 3; as: Non ab ed republic& avellar, gua carendum esre doleam ( = Respublica 
a@ qua avellar non es/ ea qua etc., or ‘non est ea ut carendum ea& ease doleam’; The repub- 
lic, from which I shail be torn away, is not such that I should be sorry for. being de- 

rived of it). Cic. Fam. 6, 4, 4.—Z%i mandasti cui expediret illud ventre quam plurimo 

= Vir cui mandasti), est is cui expedtret; He to whom you have given the order (is 
& man wno) has an interest in ite selling as high as possible. Ib. Fam. 7, 2, 1.—Csxsar 
Vettium in rostra produxit, enmque in eo doco constituit qe Bibulo consuli aspirgre 
non /icéret ( = locus, in quo eum constituit és erat ut Bibulo eo napirare non licéret ; 
assigning a place to him to which etc., or ‘the place assigned to him being such that 
etc.’). Ib, Alt. 2,24, 3.—Tu itt eris uli omnia scire possis ( = Jocus, ubi cris, is est 
ut 2bi etc.). Ib. Fam. 6, 20, 2%. See Ex. 15-19.—If relative clauses denote qualities re- 


hence cannot have teneces referring to atime anterior to that of the principal sentence. 
Clauses dependent on sentences of the form #, admit these tenses, but must always have 
their predicates in the subjunctive.—If a perfect tense in relative clauses of the form A 
includes the present time (corresponding to the English present-perfect), it may be 
placed either in the subjunctive or indicative, as: Zs enim est ille gué semper volunté- 
tem, vestram contempserit. Cic. Ph. 6, 3. 5. 

* The crammarianus frequently consider snbjnnctives in relative clauses ar qualitative 
eubjunctives, althouch they do not correspond to the requirements of thie rule. as in the 
following passages (MEIRING § 704): Gyges in hidtum desccridit a@eneumgque eguum, ut 
ferunt fabule, animadvertit, cujus in lateribus fores essent. Cic. Off. 3,9. Ht is true that 
this relative clause expresses a quality of tho bronze horse. But the quality is simply 
stated as a fact without any predicate force, so that the clause could neither be replaced 
by an Ut-clanse, nor could atyndetic antecedent ‘eum’ be used, nor could the principal 
predicate * animadvertit’, which ig stated as an independent fact, be relatively attached 
to ‘ts eguus’ taken predicatively. The subjunctive essent evidently is guast-odlique. being 
represented as the statement of the fable.—Nattra nihil habet preestantius, nihil quod 
magis expefat, quam honestatem. Cic. Tusc. 2, 20. Here the subjunctive «xpetat, evi- 
dently is not a subjunctive of quality, but a ‘ negative’ subjunctive according to p. 545, 
Oss. 7. 1.—Some grammarians (for inst. the author of the Publ. Sch. Grammar) say: ‘ Js 
gui takes the subjunctive if ‘qué’ is consecutive and indefinite ( = such aone that); but 
the indicative, if ‘gwd’ is definite (= the person who). This distinction will not deter- 
mine the mood of the clause, because the grammatical antecedents in these clauses are 
generally definite, and the renderings ‘the person who’ and ‘such a one that’ are very 
frequently used without any appreciable difference. Moreover this rule doce not deter- 
mine the instance when oat. ‘is noé consecutive and indefinite’, which is just the one 
that has most perplexed the grammarians. See p. 568 foll., foot-note }. 
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ferring to ‘és’, but the principal sentence does not admit of the transformation mentioned, 
the indicative must be used, unless the subjunctive is required for other reasons, as: Pre- 
meb&atur multitido ab ei3 gui majores opes Aabébant. Cic. Off. 2, 12,41. Here the prin- 
Cipal predicate premebdtur contaius a new fact, asserted as such by the author, the rela- 
tive clause having merely a determinative nature, designating the passive agent. But if 
hahbebunt is changed into the subjunctive habérent, the predicate premebdtur would be 
represented as already Known, or as mentioned before, while the statement in the clause 
would contain the real assertion ( = Homines, quibus multitddo premebatar, ei erant 
qui majores opes habérent).—An indicative must also be used if the clause, even in the 
predicative construction, would require the indicative (according to Oxs. 5), as: Civis 
erat expulsus is qué rempublicam ex sen&tus auctoritate defenderat. Cic. Sest. 24. 53. 
—-Kidem in es elabdrant gue@ sciunt nihil ad se pertinére. Ib. Sen. 7, 24.—In urbe ed es 
ubi nafa est ratio ac moderatio vits (not = Urbs, in qua es, ea est ut {bt nata sit). Cic. 
Fam. 6.1, 6. Coimpare with : Sed in ed es urbe in qua hec vel plura partetes ipsi loqui 

osse videaniur. Ib. 6, 3, 3.—Sometimes, however, in clauges of this kind the indicative 
s used, even if all the requirements of a subjunctive exist, as: Cato et eg sentit que non - 
sane probantur in vulgus, et in ed eet heresi gue nullum sequitur florem oratidnie ( = 
Que Cato sentit ea sunt que...probeniur ; heresis in qua est, ea est ase ee lata A 
Cic. Parad. Pro. 2.—/d enim bellum gerunt quod ab omnibus gentibus proddtur ( = Be 
lum, quod gerunt, id est ué ab omnibus gentibus probétar). Ib. Phil. 11, 15, 39.* 


Oss. 7. Sometimes talis and ejusmodi pond be used with the force of is in clauses of 
this kind (Oss. 6), in which inetance the subjunctive is always neceseary, as: Talem in- 
jariam acceperant quam null& leve eatis digne persequi possent. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 32.—Mihi 
causa falis oblata est in gud oratio deesse nermini possi/t. Ib. L. M. 1, 3. See Ex. 20. 21. 


Oss. 8. Adverbial Ut-clauses of manner of the form ‘i¢a wi is’ can generally not assume 
a relative form, as: Hi ita vivunt ué edrum probétur fides. Cic. Am. 5, 19. This Ut-clause 
cannot be replaced by a relative clause ‘Hi (ita) vivunt quorum probétur fides’, which 
would mean ‘Qui vivunt ¢ sunt ut corum fides probéiur’. ut sometimes relative 
clauses have the force of adverbial Ut-clauxes of manner, namely 1) if the relative guod 
refers to the whole PEeIEe rentence as antecedent (p. 515, 2.8), as: In enodanidis 
nominibus vos Stoicl, guod miserandum sit, laboratis; In the explanation of names 
you Stoics blunder so that it is pitiable. Cic. N. D. 1, 41.—AStas nostra. guod interdum 
pudeal, jurisign&ra est; Our time is so ignorant in the law, that it sometimes is a shame. 
Cic. Or, 1, 10, 40 ; 2) if relative clauses are codrdinate to predicative or attributive de- 
scriptive adjectives. See A. 21, Oss. 10. 


Oss. 9. Relative clauses are sometimes used to describe the ‘ INTENSITY’ of & QUALITY 
referring to their antecedents, ‘I'he regular form of clauses of intensity is that of an 
Ut-clause, even if the principal sentence contains an ant:-cedent of the clause (p. 437), as: 
‘Tanta vis justitiv est ut ea etiam latrOnum opes firmet atque auveat. Cic. Off. 2, 11, 40. 
But the clause takes almost always a relative form in the peculiar idiom of the form 
‘Nemo est fam bonus (forlis etc.) qui hoc faciat’, and in equivalent constructions with 
nihil, nullus, with interrogatives of negative force, or negative adverbs. These forms 
are the same as the relative predicate-clauses dependent on negative antecedents (R. 16, 
Oss. 2, 7), and are employed to make the statement of the clause more emphatical by 
denying that even the greatest intensity of certain qualities of the indefinite subject 
cannot affect the facts stated in the clause. Such relative clauses, having the adverb fam 
as eyndetic antecedent (which is merged in fantus iu place of tam magnus), must be con- 


* A peciiar species of qualitative relative clauses are those which designate things 
by certain QUANTITATIVE properties pertaining to them, for inst., by their value. size, 
distance etc. They always occur with a subjunctive, and ieee without a syndetic 
antecedent, as: O societatem captidsam ct indignam, ubi alter HS quinquaginta millia, 
alter centuim millium quod sit in societdétem affert : And where the other party brings 
into the partnership what is worth as much as 100,000 sesterces. Cic. R. Com. 10, 29 (= 
where what the other invests in the concern is worth etc.).—Pauculis mensibus furta 
prietoris, gua essent HS duodecies ex uno oppido exportati sunt; Within a few months 
the pretor’s stealings, which were as high as 6 million sesterces, were sent off froma 
single city (= the stealings, which were sent from one single city, amounted to etc.). Cic. 
Verr. 2, 2. 75.—At ille, mille et ocloginta stadia quod abesset, vidébat : But that man saw 
(could vee) things which were at a distance of 1080 stadia (= the distance at which he 
conld see things amounted to 1080 stadia). Cic. Ac. Pr, 2, 25.—Num vir bonus emet de- 
nario guod sét mille denarinm ¥ ( = if what he buys for a denarius is worth a thousand 
denarii). Cic. Off. 8, 23, The subjunttive in the last passage may also be referred to the 
rule p. 555, B. 

+ This passave ia quoted by some grammarians (Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 370) with an éndica- 
tive (potest) to prove that ¢alis gui sometimes occurs with an indicative. But all the 
critical editions, by authority of the beiter codd., give the subjunctive possit. There is 
no other proof for the use of the indicative after éalis qui. 
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sidered as equivalents of Ut-clauses of intensity, and hence frequently take the form of 
a Quin-clause if they are negative (R. 16, OBs. 11); as: Nemo est (am senex qui se annum 
non pufet posse vivere ( = ut se non putet etc.) ; Nobody is so o/d@ as nat to believe he 
might live another year (the same as ‘Nemo est qui se annum non putet posse vivere 

uamvis sit senex'). Cic. Sen. 7, 24.—IJn bello nihil tam leve est quod won Macnee inter- 

um rei momentum facial ; In war nothing isso insignificant that it might not sometimes 
be of great inflnence on the course of events, Liv. 25. 18.—Negue tum remisso animo 
quisquam fuil qui e& nocte conguieverit ; Nor was there any one of ench equanimity 
that he could sleep in that night. Cres. B.C. 1, 21.—ANec vero ulla vis imperii tanta est 
que premente metu possié esse diuturna, Cic. Off. 2, 7, 25.— Quis homo est tantd confi- 
‘denula gui sacerddtem audeat violare ? Plaut. Rud. 3, 2, 32.—Nthil tam ahsurde dict potest 
quod non dicdtur ab aliquo Bp dane Cic. Div. 2, 58.— Nemo est tam fortis gvin rei 
novit&te perturbétur. Cres. B. G. 6, 39. See Ex. 22-28.— Ut-clauses are less frequently ured 
in place of such relative or Quin-clauses, as: Nec gum fam siultus ué te usdr& falsi 
gaudii frui velim. Cic. Fam. 6, 12, 1. 


Oss. 10. Aside from the form mentioned Oss. 9, clanses of intensity rarely take a 
relative form, as: Statuérunt dantum illud esee maleticium quod apertri illustrarfque 
debéret. Cic. Sull. 2, extr. Sometimes éantus is underetood, as: Vidi cisternam gue 
(i. e. canta suit us) sufficere in usum vel exercitus possel. Sen. Ep, 86*. 


1. Equidem ts sum qui istos plausus semper contempserim, Cic. Phil. 1,15, 87.—2. Js 
enim sum qui vigiliis, curiz, periculis perzfecezim ut non obst&rem reipublice Ib. 12, 
8, 21.—8. Genus scribendi id futit quod nemo abjecto auimo! facere poxset. Ib. Att. 12, 
40, 2.—4. Zs enim fueram, cuz? quuim licéret majores ex otio fructus capere quam cete- 
ris. non dubitaverim me gravissimis tempestatibus obviam ferre. Ib. Rep. 1, 4, 7.— 
§. Non sumus e quorum vagélur animus errdre, nec hadbeat umquam quid sequitur. 
{b. Off. 2, 2.—6. Si modo is sum qui id possim judicire. Ib. Brut, 49, 181.—7. Neque 
is sum qui gravissime ex vobis mortis periculo ler7ear. Cree. B. G. 5, 30.—8. Non sumus 
et guibus nihil verom videdtur. Cic. N. D. 1,5, 12.—9. Nomen legati ejusmodi esse 
debet quod non modo inter socidrum jura, sed etiam inter hostium tela f{ncolume v7- 
sttur. 1b. Verr. 2, 1, 33.—10. Genus ejusmodi fuit criminum guod non totuin pendéret 
ex teate, sed quod ponderdret judex ipse per re. Ib. Scaur. 2, 14.—11. Accessit consul 
hortator. At qui consul! Si prudentiam quicrimus, gut minime falli posset , si virtd- 
tem, qué nullam pacem proddref nisi Antonio victo. Ib. Ph. 12, 1.—12. Estne’ Sthenius 
is gui omnis honOres, facilliine quum adeptus esset, amplissime ac magnificentixssime 
gessit ? Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 46.—13. Hoetes e¢ sunt quos proxe anno clamdre debellastis. 
Tac. V. Agr. 34.--14. Non hostis est is cujus presidium Claternaé d-jécit Hirtius 2 Cic. 
Phil. 7, 8, 21.—15. Majoribus vestris cum ¢o hoste res eral? qui habéret rempublicam, 
curiam, srarium. Ib. 4, 6, 14.—16. Prodigi sunt qui pecunias profundunt in eas res 
qudrum memoriam aut brevem, aut nullam omitno sind relicttiri*. Ib. Off. 2, 16, 35.— 
17. Cum ¢o hoste res est gui he=terno die delendi omnis exercitus fortftud per socor- 
diam weve non sif5, Liv. 7, 35.—18. Manlius pee ad id certamen agitur guo® vince- 
ret an vincerétur, haud multum izteressef. Ib. 8, 7.—19. Erat in oppido conventus is 
qui ex variis generibus constdret. Cres. B. C. 2, 36.—20. Natira dedit dalem mentem que 
omnem virtfltem capere possef, Cic. Fin. 5, 21, 59.—21. Zales viri mittebantur qguo- 
rum de consilio speradri posset, imperatdres nihil indignum decretfros esse. Liv. 45, 
17.—22. Nulla tam detestabilis pestis cet guz@ non homini ab homine nascdtur. Cic. Off. 
2, 5, 16.—28. Quis est tam stultus cui sit explordtum se ad vesperum esse victirum 1b. 
Sen. 19, 67.—24. Nulla gens tam immanis umquam fuit, im gua tam crudZiis hostis 
patrive sit inventus. Ib. Sull. 27, 76.—25. Hcquem tam amentem esse putar, gui illnd quo 
vescatur deum csse credat ? Ib. N. D.3, 16, 41.—26. Numguam ullum periculum fan/um 
putavi gvod subterfugere malem quam vestre anctoritati obtemperire. Th, Fam. 16, 
1.—27. Nemo est tam affiictus quin possit navire aliquid et efficere. 1b. 6. 1, '7.—28. Nuim- 
quam tam male est Siculis quin aliquid facéte et commode dicant. Tb, Verr, 2. 4. 43. 


* Tantus quantus ix always used comparatively, requiring the indicative, and is in the 
fame relation to tanfus gut, as talis gualis to (alis qué (Oss. 4). If subjunctives occur 
with ¢antus quantus, they must not be considered as qualitative snbjunctives. as: 
Eumenes exceptus est fanfo honGre quantum meritis ejus existimadret debéri populus 
Romanuar (Liv. 42, 11), where evistimdret igs an idiomatic quasi-oblique subjunctive, 
according to p. 405, OBs., 3. 

1 Being in a despondent mood.—? See p. 589, AR. 14.—3 had to deal with.—‘4 In this 
passage the relative clause is conceived predicatively ( = If men spend money for 
things which are of a nature that they will not leave behind etc., they are ependthrifts). 
—5 The time-poiné of the relative predicate is strictly yio7 to the time of the Saar eg 
sentence; but the author has in his mind the time-period or stage of the war.—* in- 
volved according to p. 535, OBs. 2. 
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Rem. 21. If a relative clause contains the cavsE of the principal pred- 
icate, the principal sentence being represented as the LOGICAL EFFECT 
of that cause, it generally has its predicate in the SUBJUNCTIVE. The 
cause may be conceived as a direct, or as an adversative (concessive) cause 
(Oss. 4). Often, however, the causal connection is of a looser nature, 
designating a general logical connection with the principal predicate, or 
with other statements. 


Oss. 1. If the relative clause has a strictly causal meaning, qué has the force of a 
causal conjunction with a personal pronoun referring to the antecedent (qué = guum ita, 
quum ego etc.; guem = guum eum etc.), in which instance the Latin relative clause may 
often be rendered by an English canral clause. Generally however the form of a relative 
clanse is used both in English (with the indicative), and in Latin (with the subjunctive, 
or indicative). Adverbial relatives have the force of a causal conjunction with a demon- 
strative adverb (ubi = quum ibi; quo = quum eo etc.). 

The constructions in which the causa! relative subjunctive occnrs, are the following : 

A. The clause is made dependent on particwar nouns, or on one of the personal pro- 
nouns, expressed or understood [FORMULA : Gajus, gut hoc sciret, paruit; Gajus, since 
he (although, or ‘who') knew this, obeyed. Oss. 2-5.] 

B. The relative clause has the force of a Quum-clause denoting a fact which the prin- 
cipal sentence describes according to itsinner bearings, according to p. 339, 2. 69 [For- 
MULA: Gajus peccdivit qui hoc faceret ; Gajus committed a blunder zn (by) doing this 
(when he did this. in as much ag hé did this). Ons. She 

C. The relative clause takes the place of a compleling Quod-clause after verbs of prais- 
ing, censuring, thanking, complaining, admiring etc., see p. 388, Oss. 1, 2 [FORMULA : 
be Ase laudat Sejum qui hoc dixerit ; Gajus praises Sejus for having said this]. Oss. 7. 

. The relative clause is made dependent on a general antecedent (is, ea, id). and 
has the double nature of determining this ancecedent and representing the canse of the. 
principal action [FoRMULA: Gajus cos qui hoc dixissent punivit ; Gajus punished those 
who had said this and because they had said it]. Oss. 8. 

FE. The clause depends on a general antecedent determined by it (is, ea, id, expressed 
or understood), but so that a certain person, previously mentioned, is meant by it ; being 
mostly rendered by an English participial construction [FORMULA : Qui nihil ejusmodi 
suspicarentur ventre non dubitaébant; Having no misgivings of the kind, they came 
without hesitation]. Oss. 9. 

F’. The clause refers to a preceding descriptive adjective, dependent on its antecedent, 
and explains the reason why the adjective is applied to the antecedent [FORMULA: Vir for- 
liseimue, cut plurima dona militaria data essent ; a brave man, to whom (seeing that to 
him) @ great many military rewards were given]. Oss. 10. 


Orns. 2. Causal relative clauses with PARTICULAR NOUNS, Or their equivalents, as ante- 
cedente (OBs. 1, A), generally denote a LOGICAL REASON by which the facts stated in the 
principal sentence are explained, the relative being an equivalent of the caneal conjunc- 
tion guum, since (gui = guum is, quum ego eic.). as: Hospes qui ( = quum. is) nihil 
suspicurétur, hominem summé& vi retinére ceepit; The guert-friend who (since he) did 
not suspect anything, began to retain the man with the greatest urgency. Cic. Verr. 2, 
1, 25.—Iterum iste, cut (= guum et) nullus esseé usrquam consistendi locus, Romam se 
contulit. Ib. Flacc. 21. 50.— Qué (= guum ego) mihi nulilus umquam delicti gratiam _fecis- 
sem, haud facile alterfus libidini malefacta condon&ibam; I who (since I) never had par- 
doned myself for ape offence, did not easily condone misdeeds to the lust of others. 
Sall. Cat. 52, 8.—See Ex, 1-9. 

More rarely gut, in these clauses, has the force of gwod or quia (but neve> of guo- 
niam), as; Samntites, omissis Sidicluis Camp&nos adorti (cunt), unde ( = proplerea quod 
inde, i. e. ab eis) pine atque gloriv plus esset ; The Samnites, having turned from the 
Sidicini, attacked the Campanians because more booty and glory was to be gathered 
there (from them). Liv. 7, 29.—Sometimes causal Quod-clauses after negations (non quod 
sed etc., see p. 690) take the form of a relative clause, which alwaye requires the sab- 
junctive, like Quod-clauses of this kind. as: Octo hominum millia tenébat Hannibal. 
non guos ( = non quod evs) in acie cepisset, aut gui ae mortis diffugissent. sed qué 
( = sed quod) relicti in castris fuissent a Paullo et VarrOne; Hannibal held 8000 men, 
not in consequence of having captured them in battle, or of any attempt of theirs to flee 
under danger of life, but because etc. Cic. Off. 3, 32, 114*. - Peculiar is the subjunctive 


* The subjunctives in these relative clauses cannot be considered as qualitative (as 
gome grammarians do), since they neither are predicatively conceived (2. 20, Oss. 6), 
nor admit of a transformation into an Ut-clause. The construction iz evidently equiva- 
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in relative clauses, by which a cause referring to a different antecedent is pregnantly 
intimated. as: Is erat qui ipse eam edem voverat guo die cnm Antiocho ad Thermopylas 
sonoma Liv. 40, 34 (on the day he had defeated Antiochus, and hecause he had de- 
eated him). 

Often the caueal force is not contained in the relative clause, hut in its governing 
clause in which it is ¢nrolred according to the ruler p. 534 foll. In this instance, the 
predicate of the governing claure is placed in the subjunctive, while the predicate of the 
relative clause may be in the subjunctive by attraction, as : Numquam laudari satis digne 
aad a poterit, cui gué paveal omne tempus etatis sine molestia possit degere. Cic. 
sen. 1, 2. 

Ozns. 8. Often a relative clause does not agsign a cause to the action expressed hy the 
predicate, but to the predication (assertion) as such. representing it av a proof for the 
truth of what is asserted in the principal eentence. The relative in clauses of this kind 
has the force of the conjunction siguidem (since = seeing thal), as: Non est inhomana 
virtus neque superba, gue etiam populos univerzos tuéri sodeat ; Virtue is not inhuman 
nor haughty, since itis wont to protect even whole nations ( = which is proved by the 
fact that itis wont etc.). Cic. Am. 14, 50.—Atticus afflictia semper succurrit, gui quidem 
Serviliam, Bruti matrem, non minus post mortem ejus quam flurentem coluertt ; Atticus 
always assisted thoxe in distress. Thus ( = whicb was shown by the fact that etc.) he 
was not lees devol-d to Brutus’s mother after the death of her son, than when she was 
in prosperity. Nep. Att. 11.—Quid? Istze mutsz eunt gu@ pro se fabuldri negueant ? 
How? Are those women mate ¢haf (seeing that) they cannot talk in their own behalf? 
Plant. Rud. 4, 4, 69.—Tubero paullo etiam durior, gvé quidem jvdicaverit vacatidnem 
augures non habére. Cic. Brut. 31, 117.—In M. Bruto maguum fuit dedecus generi vestro, 
qui accusatiOnem faclitaveril. Ib. 34, 130.—See Ex, 10-13. 


Oxns. 4. Frequently the cause designated by the relative clause is ADVERSATIVE (con- 
cessive), containing a reason from which the contrary of what is stated in the clause 
ehould be inferred. This force of the clause is frequently intimated by the particle 
tamen in the apodoafs, but often it must be inferred trom the connection alone, whether 
the cause is meant to be direct or adversative, as: Egomet. gui sero ac leviter Greecas 
litteras alligissem, tamen complirer dies Athénis commoratus sum ; I, on my part, who 
(although I) had but late and slightly touched Greek literature, yet etaid several days at 
Athens. Circ. Or. 1, 18. 82.—Pompejani miserrimo av patientizsimo exercitui Ceesaris 
Juxuriem objici&bant, cud semper omnia ad necesgarium usum desuissent ; Which (although 
it; in the face of the fact that it) had always been short of all necessnries of life. Crs. 
B. C. 3, 96.—Tu non adfuisti, gué diligentissime semper illum diem et illud munus so/i- 
tus eases obire. Cic. Am. 2, 7.—Rex Antiochus, gui Rome ante oculos omnium nostrum 
biennium fere.fuisset, ia...preceps provincia populi Romani exturb&tus est; Antiochus, 
who (althouvh he) had been two years at Rome etc. Ib. Verr. 2, 4. 30.—Te solftum 
Romam mittébat, gué eadem scires ? Should he have sent you free to Rome, who (although 
you) had a knowledve of the same things? Ib. Dej. 7, 22( = He could not have sent 
you, because etc,).—Ut, gui non satis diu vixerit, Hortensiue, famen hune cursum confe- 
cerit ; So that Hortensius, although his life was too short, still has finished TH1s career. 
Ib. Brut. 94, 326. Sec Ex. 14-18.—For the combination qui tamen see Oss. 12, 5. 


Oss. 5. Relative clauses containing a direct or adversative cause, nave not always 
Pee in the subjunctive. If the causal connection is evident, the indicative 
ncreases the force of positiveness of the statement, and the relative, in this instance, 
often has the force of the conjunction qguoniam (which is not the case, if the relative 
clanse has a subjunctive); as: Constitata resepublica videbatur aliis. mihi vero nullo 
modo, gui (= quoniam) omnia te gubernante naufragia metuébam. Cic. Phil. 2, 36, 92. 
Comp. Ib. Off. 1, 32, 118; ib. 3, 29, 104. Thus in clauses denoting adversative cause : 
Contio gu@ ex imperitiesimis constat, tamen judicare solet quid intersit inter popularem 
civem et inter constantem. Cic. Am. 25, 95.—Atticue, gut pecuniam conferre noluerat 
florenti il parti, abjecto Bruto HS centum millia muneri misit. Nep. Att. 8, 5.—Some- 
limes indicatives are used to avoid ambiguities : Clarissiinum virum generis vestri nemo 
reprehenidit, os filium suum vit& privavit. Cic. Sull. 11, 32 ( = although he deprived ; 
‘qui privasset’ would make the clause indirect, = censured him jor depriving).—Me 
antem quid pudeat, gui tot annos ita vivo ut ete. Cic. Arch. 6, 12 ( = since I am living; 
‘qui vivam' would make the clause oblique, = quid pudeat guod vivam, should I be 
ashamed of living etc.). 

Oss. 6. Relative clauses are often used with the force of Quum-clauses stating facts 


Jent to a causal Quod-clause after a negation, which always requires a subjunctive, eince 
the relative clause is logically negative under an aftirmative form (p. 543, OBs. 2; p. 545, 
Oss. 7). At the same time the clauses explain the cause of the captivity of the soldiers, 
and aro. the reason for the following statement: ‘Eos rena&tus non ceneuit esse redi- 
mendos’. 
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which in the principal sentence are represented according to their inner import and bear- 
ing (p. 339,’ 2. 69). Such clauses may be placed in the subjunctive, on account of their 
causal character (‘in as much as’), as: Tarquinio quid impudentius, gui bellum gereret 
cum eix qui non tulerant ejus superbiam ? What (= nothing) is more impudent than 
(the act of) Tarquin who (in as much ag he) waged a war with those who had not borne 
hie arrogance ? Cic. Tusc. 3, 12.—Mariug a fide justitidque dixcessit, gui optimum civem, 
cujus leg&tus esset, in invidiam falso crimine adduzerit ; Marius deviated from duty 
and virtue when he (in as much as he, by the fact that he) by a false charze created hatred 
against an excellent citizen etc. Ib. Off. 8, 20, 79. See the Ex. p. 425, a, and Ex. 19-21.— 
But frequently the indicative occurs in these clauses : Errastis vehementer, qui (= quum, 
or quod) sperastis, vos coutra consulem popniérem in evertendé republicé populares 
existimari. Ib. L. Agr. 1,7, %3.—Ingr&tus (fuit) L. Sulla, gué patriam durioribus remediis 
quam pericula erant, sandvit. Sen. Ben. 5, 16. Comp. Cic. Sen. 15, 52, where the cudd. 
are divided between ‘ procreut’ and ‘ procreet’.—See Ex. 22. 23 


Oss. %. Instead of completing Quod-clauses, dependent on verbs of thanking etc. 
(p. 388, Oss. 1,5, OB. 2), which alwavs involve a cause, Qui-clauves are frequently 
used. These generally have their predicates in the subjunctive; Ego te non reprehendo, 
tee illum ad sedificatijuem tuam (traduzeris ; I do not blame you for having employed 

im in your building operations. Cic. Fam. 4, 20, 1.—Dictatorem increpdbant, qué con- 
euladtum.. .cepisset. Liv. 7%, 25.—Miseret tui me, gut hunc hominem /acias inimIcum tibi. 
Ter. wun. 4, 7, 82%. See Ex. 24-26.—Sometimes, however, if the principal predicate is in 
the present, such clauses have an indicative, as: Doleo te, cujus in adolescentiam incur- 
rit misera fortinua reipublice. Cic. Brut. 97, 331. This is always the case if ‘gratiam 
habére’ (referre) ia the principal predicate*, as: Maximas hadeo gratias Pisdui, qui non 
cogiltdvit ete. Cic. Phil. 1, 7, 15.—Preclirum populo Romano refers gratiam, qui le ad 
sumimum imperium extuit. Ib. Cec. 11, 28. Thus Cic. Phil. 10,1, 1. See Ex, 27. 28. 
Comp. Cic. Sen. 14. 

Ops. 8. A relative clause, dependent on a ‘@ENERAL ANTECEDENT ’ (denoting the gen- 
eral idea of persons or things, or of classes of pereons or things), may have the double 
function of DETERMINING the general idea of the antecedent, and of assigning a 
CAUSE to the principal predicate. Such general antecedents are mostly expressed by 
the absolute demunstrative is, ea, id (rarely by hic or iWet). The predicate of such rela- 
tive clauses is placed in the sUBJUNCTIVE Of CAUSE if the author means to make the causal 
connection prominent. This kind of causal relative clauses cannot be replaced by clauses 
introduced by causal conjunctions$. ‘hey are mostly used if the principal predicate 


* After ‘gratiam habére’in the present, a subjunctive occurs only for particular 
reasonz, as: Ego vero illi (Lycurgo) maximam gratiam habeo, gué me e& poen& mulctave- 
rit quam sine mntuatione possem dissolvere. Cic. Tusc. 1, 42. 100. Here ‘ mulctdre’ is 
ured in a figurative sense, = eas leges dedit ex quibus mulct&tus essem. If the indica- 
tive had been used, the predicate (mulctdvit) would mean that Lycurgus performed him- 
self the act of pnnishing. 

t If the demonstrative antecedent is not determined by the relative clause, but has itself 
an ordinary noun as antecedent, the mood of the relative clause is treated as if its own 
antecedent were a noun according to Oss. 2. In this instance the demonstratives hic, 
ille, iste are used (rarely i3, ea, id). See Ex. 5. 6, and the passage Cic. Flacc. 21, 50, 
quoted Oss. 2. 

t Relative clauses dependent on the absolute demonstrative ts, ea, id, belong to very 
different categories, according to which the moods of the clause are differently treated : 
1. They may have the eole function of more or less definitely determining the general 
idea of the antecedent (Engl. = ‘he who’, ‘those who’, ‘that which’ ; but sometimes 
‘such as’, ‘a man who’, things which’ etc.). Such clauses have their predicates in the 
indicative, as: Quid potest dexiderare is cui omnia contingunt 2 What can aman desire 
who succeeds in everything? Sen. Ep. 92.--Non is solum gratus esse debet, gui accipit, 
verum etiam is cui potestas accipiendi futt ( = he who). Cic. Prov. Cons, 1%, 41.—Duces 
deligantur ¢ gué und cum Sertorio fuerant (.= men who). Ces. B. G. 3, 23.—Sepe homi- 
nes aut €os laudant quos non debent, aut eos guos non expedit ( = those who, or sich as). 
Cic. Off. 2, 19, 68.—Quo modo geométres cernere ea potest gu@ aut nulla sunt, aut inter- 
nosci a falsis non possunt? (= things which). Ib, Ac. Pr. 2, 7, 22.—2. The antecedent és 
may be used to indicate a guality described by the clause. In this instance the rules 
R. W@W are applied.—3. The clause may have the double function of delermining the 
antecedent ‘78’, and of assizning @ cause to the principal predicate. In this instance 
the rules Oss. 8 and Oss. 9 are applied. 

Our grammarians have tried to establish another rule. Mapvie, and, after him, 
Merrine and others, say that if the demonstrative is denotes an indefinite person or 
thing, the predicate of the relative clause is in the subjunctive, while it is in the 
indicative if is denotes a certain person or thing. But so sweeping a rule, without 
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belongs to the verbs of praising, censuring etc., mentioned Ons. 7; but they also occur 
with other predicates; as: Zdrum constantiam laudamus qui non turbulente humana 
patiantur (of those who bear human irials without fretting; i.e. we praise them jor 
bearing etc.). Cic. Tusc. 4. 28, 60.—Ex hoc genere est illud quod tu nuper eé qui te ro- 
gasset.. .inquisti; ‘Here belongs that answer which you lately gave to one who had 
asked you etc.’, the question being represented as the cause of the answer, or as eliciting 
it. Cic. Or. 2, 64, 259.—See Ex. 29-33. A yveneral antecedent may also be designated 
by a noun denoting a whole class of persons or things, as: Habet tamen suos laudatéres, 
qué hac ips& ejus subtilitate admodum gaudeant ; Still he has his own admirers, who are 
vreatly delighted by this very nicety of his (they are his admirers, because they are de- 
lighted). Cic. Brut. 16, 64.—Oppianicus odsignatéres ad eum, gui neque Atinium, neque 
Avilium nossent, adduxit (‘ witneeses who were not acquainted etc.’ ; which fact was the 
very reason that they were chosen). Cic. Clu. 13. 37. ften relative clauser, dependent 
on the general antecedent is (expressed or understood), have the value of conditional 
clauses with indefinite antecedents (is qué = st quis, or = aliquis, # iz). Such clauses, 
which always are to the principal predicate in the relation of cause to effect, have some- 
times a subjunctive, and sometimes an indicative, as: Non est contra natdram spoliare 
eum quem est honestum nec&re ( = spolidre aliguem si eum nec&re honestum est). Cic. 
Off. 3, 6, 82. But: Neque conamur docére eum dicere gui loqui nesciat ( = aliquem, si is 
nescit). Ib. Or. 3, 10, 38.—Nihil est tam aligénum ab eo gui alterum conjuratiduis acciset, 
quam vidéri conjurat6rum poenam luvére ( = si quis alterum accisat, nihil est tam alié- 
num ab ev etc.). Ib. Sull. 10, 81. See Ex. 34. 35. 


Oss. 9. By a frequent Latin idiom, relative clauses with predicates in the subjunctive, 
are attached to general antecedents (mostly wnderstood) referring to particular persons 
mentioned in a previous sentence, in order to intimate that, what is stated in the clause 
in regard to a particular antecedent, would hold good in regard fo any other person or 
thing in the circumstances mentioned. Such relative clauxe= have a causal force in re- 
gard to the particular person meant ; but they imply at the same time a general assertion 
holding good in regard to all. In Englieh they are mostly expressed by participial con- 
stroctions, or, if such constructions are not admissible, by relative clauses with indefi- 
nite antecedents; as: Verree nauarchos vocari pee Qué nihil mefuerent, nihil suspica- 
rentur, statim accurrunt; Verres had the naval commanders called. Fearing uothing, 
suspecting nothing, they directly came, Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 41 (the force of this conetrnction 
may he fully expressed by the addition of the clause ‘as every one would do under the 
circumstances’, The sentence, besides the particular fact, implies aleo the zeneral agger- 
tion ‘ Qui nthil metuit etc., statim accurrit quum vocdtus est’).—Qut nondum physica 
didicixsent. tantum sibi persuaserant quantum natira& admonente cognoverant ; Having 
no knowledge yet of physical science, they (referring to the oldest inhabitants of Grecce) 
believed only what they had learned in the echool of nature. Cic. Tusc. 1, 13.— Qué jam 
ante inimIco in nos animo hepa multo gravius hoc dolore exarsit; Having been ulways 
(before) of a hostile disposition towards us, he (i. e. Indutiomarus) was inflamed into 
much greater anger by this (new) grievance. Ces. B. G. 5, 4. (Comp. Ex. 40.)—Evénit 
facile guod dis cordi esset The gods taking an interest in it, it came readily to pass. 
( = It came readily to pass, as every thing does in which the gods take an interest). Liv. 


any other discrimination, is not warranted by the usage of the Latin anthors, In 
the passages. quoted No. 1, the antecedents are certainly ‘indefinite’, and often cor- 
respond to the English indefinite article: still the predicate is always in the indicative. 
On the other hand in the passages belonging to No. 2 (see #. 20) the antecedent is 
almost always defini/e, and yet the subjunctive is used. The same is always the case in 
the instances falling under the rule OBs. 9.—Madvig tries to establish his rule by the 
following passages (§ 264, Oss. 1): Qué ex ipso audissent quum palam multis audienti- 
bus loqueretur, nefaria queedam ad me pertulérunt. Cic. Att. 11,8. Mapvia says: * Qué 
audissent’? = persons who; such persons as: ‘qué audierant’ would mean ‘those who’ 
(Thacher improperly renders ‘ ‘he particular persons who’).—But that the Latins did not 
make such a distinction, appears from passages like the following : Utrumque gti inter- 
Juére nunc quoque memorant (where the connection shows that ‘ gué inferfuére* cannot 
mean ‘those who were present’, but. ‘persons that were present’. Tac. H. 4, 81.—Evi- 
dently ‘ audissent’, in the above-mentioned passage is a fied sb subjunctive, ‘ qué 
audisent’ being = ‘qui dictbant se audisse’ (p. 405, No. 2).—2) At ille, nexcio qui, mille 
et octoginta stadia guod abesset viaébat. Cic. ac. Pr. 2, 25. Mapvia says ‘ 7'hings which 
were distant’ » ‘quod aberat’ would signify ‘that which wus distant’ (THACHER renders 
‘some particular thing that was distant’). This subjunctive is explained p. 564, n. t. 
From the other three passaves, quoted there, it appears that Madvig’s and Thatcher's 
distinctions are improper. Compare: Pictor videt que nos non vidémus. Cic. Ac. 2, 273 
where the correct vidémus, according to Madvig’s theory, would have to be changed into 
the improper subjunctive videdmus. 
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1, 89.—Pugnatum ab hostibus ita acriter est ut a viris fortibus inextréma spe salfitis con- 
tra eos qui ex vallo et turribus tela jacerent, pugnari debuit (‘against adverzaries who 
threw their missiles from the rampart etc.’ 5 this adVantageous position being assigned 
as the canse of the hopeless situation). Cres. B. G. 2, 33. See Ex. 36-42. The same form 
is used if the cause is adversative (OBs. 4.): Qui septingentis medimnis decidere nolu- 
dssef, mille promisit: Z/aving refused to pay 700 medimni by way of compromise (i. e. 
although he would not before pay 700 medimni), he now promised a thousand. Cic. Verr, 
2, 3, 23.—Absolvite eum qui se fatedtur maximas pecunias cum summa socidrum injuri& 
cepisxe ; Acquit @ man (referring to Verres), who (i. e. although be) owns to have appro- 
priated immense sums by inflicting the greatest Wrong on ourallies. Cic. Verr. 2, 3. 955 
‘= you cannot acquit @ man who (1. e. cannot acquit that man. since etc.). See Ex. 43-45. 
—In clauses of this kind (as in the instance of Oss, 8) the general antecedent may be 
expressed by a nonn denoting a whole class of persons, to intimate that, what is stated 
in the clause, would apply to all persons of the same class under the same circumstances, 
as: Js rex quem Senatus hoc nomine sepe appellasset, quique illam ordinem ab adoles- 
scentiaé gravissimum sanctissimumqne duzissel, eiadem rebae est pertarb&tus quibus nog, 
Cic. Dej. 3, 10; That king who...4ad from his youth considered the Senate as the most 
august and sacred body, was led astray etc. (i.e. every other king, who would have 
been in the game relation to the Senate, would have acted in the manner mentioned). 
See Ex. 46.—Sometimes such clauses have predicates in the indicative, as: Qué locus 
niétis plenis-imuae fore videbitur, in eo maxime moles molestidrum exstitérunt. Cic. 
r. 1.1, 2. Comp. with: Quos ego cam antea viridissimos vidissem, hos ita vast&tos 
vidébam ut etc. Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 18. See Ex. 47. 48. 


Ons, 10, Frequently relative clanses dependent on a noun as antecedent, are in a logic- 
ai relation toa preceding d-scriptive adjective, attributively or predicatively dependent 
on that antecedent, in which instance the predicate of the clause is gencrally in the auB- 
JUNCTIVE. Such a logical relation of relative clauses to descriptive adjectives occurs 1) if 
the clause denotes a qua/ity of the antecedent, codrdinafe to another quality expressed 
by the descriptive adjective: 2) if the clause describes the manner in which the action, 
designated by the adjective. is performed ; 3) if the clause expresses reason, being rep- 
resented ase proof for the truth of the attribution or predication of the descriptive 
adjective. (See Oss. 2.) 

A. If the clauxe denotes a COORDINATE QUALITY. the subjunctive has the nature of 
the qualitative subjunctive according to &. 20, the codrdination grammatically referring 
to the syndetic antecedent is of the clause, which is either expressed, or (more fre- 
qievty) understood, and which has the nature of the qualitative is, explained p. 561, 

Bs. 3. Relative clauses of this kind require one of the codrdinating conjunctions ef, 
sed, or aut, This form of codrdination is extremely frequent in the writers of the siiver 
age, but also occurs in the classical writers. The antecedent, on which both the de- 
acriptive adjective and the relative clause are dependent, is most frequently in the rela- 
tion of a predicate-::oun, or of an apposition: less frequently in the relation of a subject 
or object, as: Ext istud grave vitium, et infolerabile, et quod dissociet homines ( = et id 
quod dixsociet homines, according to &. 20, Ons. 2. 3.) ; This is a great and intolerable 
vice, which (or and one that) severe the society of men. Sen. Ben. 7, 28.—-Sed id deve (est) 
et quod (= etid qn) eummam cutem sfringat; But this is slight and such as to touch 
only the outer skin. Ib. Ep. 72.—L. Pinarius erat vir acer, et qui ( = ef is qui) plus in eo 
ne posset decipi quam in fide Sicul6rum reponeret ; L. Pinarius was a serere man, and 80 
disposed that he placed more cenfidence etc. (or ‘a severe man, placing more confidence 
etc.). Liv. 24.37.—Cum homine edaci tibi res est, ef gui (= ef eo qui} jam aliquid inleliigat. 
Cic. Fam. 9, 20,2 —Circumseseue es a quibus 9 A Lampeacénis, bardbaris hominibus, credo, 
aut eis gui popnli Romani nomen confemnerent. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 32.—Intercessit res parva 
dictu, sed qu@ studiis in magnum certimen excesserit (but by party-animosity it resnited 
ina great strife). Liv. 34. 1.—Crebro refricat lippitido, non illa qnidem perodidea, sed 
tamen que impediat scripti6nem meam., Cic. Att. 10, 17, 2.—Causidicnm quendam se- 
quuntur, sublilem et elegantem, et qui ( = et eum qui) in forenzibus causis preeclare possit 
consistere (and adle to acquit himself creditably in law cases), Cic. Or. 9, 30.—See Ex. 
49-57.—Sometimes there codrdinate relative clauses have the syndetic antecedent ejus- 
modi, as: Nefartum facinns atque ejusmodi quo uno maleficio scelera omnia complexa 
esse videantur Cic. R. A. 13, 37.—Sometimes codrdinate relative clauses (but not if they 
have the syndetic antecedents is or ejusmodt) are found with predicates in the indicutive, 
aa: Hee sunt mer imagines, hee nobilitas. non hereditite relicta. sed que ego plurimis 
laboribns et periculis gv@sivi. Sall. Jug. 85. 30.—Homo justus, afque quem senfimus vi- 
rum bonum, nihil cniquam detrahet Cic. Off. 3. 19, 75.—Socrates, vir facétus, ef cujus 

er sag sermo procedcre solitus erat, maluit illi nasite neg&re quam superbe. Sen. 

en. 5, 6. 

B. If the relative clause denotes the MANNER in which the preceding descriptive 
adjective is performed, or takes place (qui being = ita ut is), it cannot be connected with 
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the adjective by coSrdinating conjunctions, as: Hecquum fledbilibus moais, qui (ita ut 
ei) totis theadtris mestitiam inferant, concinuntur ; When this is sung in doles strains, 
soas to fd whole audiences with sadneas. Cic. Tusc, 1, 44, 106.—Multi vudnerdfi, etiam 
quos vires sanguisque deéesererent, ut intra vallum caderent nitebantnr ( = etiam 2 qui ila 
vulnerdli erunt uf eos ctc.), Liv. 25, 14. Comp. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 27; ib. 28; ib. 2, 4, 51; 
R. A. 9, 26.—See Ex. 52. 53. 

C. Relative clau-es denoting proof with regard to the nse of the preceding adjective, 
do not take codrdinating conjunctions, as: Repente ad me venit Heraclius, homo rodiliz, 

i sacerdos Jovis fuisset (the high standing of Heraclius being proved by the fact that 

ie had been a pricst of Jupiter.) Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 61.—Iste novus astronomus, gui non tam 
celi rati6nem quam celiti argenti duceret (the clause explaining the reason for applying 
he oe novus to the noun ast7onomus). Ib. 2, 2, 5,2. Comp. Cic. Cec. 7, 18.—See 

x. 54. 55. 

Relative clauses of this kind (C) are mostly used to explain adjectives which, with 
their governing nonne, form an elliptical EXCLAMATION, as: O virum simplicem, qui nos 
nihil celet - supientem, qui serviendum necessitati putet / Oh, for the simple-minded man 
who does not conceal anything from ua! Oh, for the wise man who thinks he must sub- 
mit to necessity (make the best of it)! Cic. Or. 69, 230.—Me miserum qui non adfuerim 
How untortunate am [, that I have not been present! Ib. Fam. 3, 11.—O fortunite ado- 
lescens, gui tue virtitis HomGrum precdnem inveveris / Ih. Arch. 10.—Sece Ex. 56-58. 

Relative clanses explaining a preceding adjective by adding a proof, often have their 
predicates in the indicative. ag: Quam rem pauci impedivérunt, c@ci avaritid, quibus 
omnia vendere mos era/, Sall. Jug. 80, 5.—O fortundta mors, que nature debita pro pa- 
triad est potissimum reddifa! Cic. Phil. 14, 21. See Cic. Or. 3, 27, and Ex. 59. 

If relative clauses referring to preceding descriptive adjectives belong to none of the 
preceding categories (4. B.C), they have their predicate in the indicative, as: An imi- 
tari debémnus agros fer/i/es, qui multo plus efferunt quam accepérunt 2 Cic. Off. 1, 15, 48 
[Here the clause contains a quality of the agri sertiles, but not a quality of the ‘agri’, 
COORDINATE to fertiles]. See Ex. 60. 


Oss. 11. Relative causal clauses frequently assign a cause to some intermedinte predi- 
cate in the mind of the author, which must be supplied, in order to account for the use 
of the subjunctive, as: Oppianicue L. Clodium, pharmacopdlam circumforaneum, qué 
casu tum Larinum veniasset, agereditur, et cum eo,..transigit ; Oppianicus applied to 
Clodius, a peddler in drugs, who had just come by chance to Larinun, and concluded the 
bargain with him. Cic. Clu, 14. 40 (The intermediate fact is ‘Oppianicus made use of his 
casual presence, and concluded etc.’).—Quod quum percrebruisset, Pythius quidam, qué 
argentariam faceret Syracilsia, ad cenam Canjum invit&vit. Cic. Off. 3, 14,58. (The 
intermediate fact is, that Pythius, in consequence of his business as_money-broker, 
‘easily became acquainted’ with Caniue as a foreign resident, 80 that he might claim 
the right to invite him to dinner).—Qué per tot annos Hierdnem et Geldnem nec vestis 
habitu, nec alio ullo insigni diffeventis a ceteris vidissenf, conepexGre purpuram ac dia- 
déma. Liv. 24,5. (The Syracusians ‘ were amazed’ to see purple and diadem, since they 
had never seen ench badges of royalty even with their own kinys).—-Socii navales, ad 

-depopulandum agram Nucerinum protecti, proximis raptim vastatis, unde reditus tutus 
ad nevis esset, longius progressi, excivére hostem. Liv. 9. 38. [ = The crews of the ships 
rapidly plundered the region next to the shore ‘ by which they exposed themselves to no 
danger* ’, since they could safely return from there to their ships; but, going farther, 
they aroused the enemy].—Sthenius, qui Romam pervenisset, omniaque habvissel equidra 
et placabilidra quam animum pretdris, rem ad amfcos euos detniit. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 38, 
(Supply ‘non paruit pretori’, to which the relative clause ‘ gui pervenissel, et habuisset? 
arsigns the cause).—Homo, gui semper ita palam dicfifasset, pupilios certissimam preedam 
esse preetoribus, optdatnum negotium sibi in sinum oblitum esse dicébat. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 
50 (Supply: * Mfirum non est, Verrem dixisse, optatum negotium etc.’ To this the Qui- 
clause assigns the reason).—DiplOma statim non est datum, quod est mirifica improbitas 
in quibusdam, qué tudissent acerbius veniam tibi dari. Cic. Fam. 6, 12, 3. Here after ‘ qué- 

_busdam* the connecting link *who caused this delay’ must be understood, the rearon 
of which action fs explained by the relative clause. 

Sometimes a subjunctive is used ina relative clause. to represent it asa cause for state- 
ments, contained fn subsequent sentences, as: Atquiille apud Accium pastor, qué navem 
numquain ante vidissef, ut procul vehiculum Argonautaérum conspexit, hoc modo loqui- 
tur: ete. Cic. N. D. 2, 35. 89. Here the relative clause ( = * being a man who had never 
eeen a vessel before’), explains the import of the remarke quoted in the subsequent 
passnve.—Hujus provincie, gu@ ex hoc generum varietate constdret, Foutéjus prefuit. 
Cic. Fontej. 6, 13. (lere the subjunctive foreshadows the future argument which the 


~* Were the connecting link ‘which were so situated chat they could’safely retreat’ 
might be supplied, which would make the relative clause a clause of manner. 
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author is going to derive subsequently from the ‘ variety of the inhabitants’ in favor of 
the accnsed*). 

Sometimes relative clangses have the subjunctive on account of some inner connection 
of the fact stated in it with the facts of the principal sentence, the nature of which con- 
nection is left unexplained, as: Mirabile quod eo ipso rempae quo fleret indicium con- 
juratiOnis, signum Jovis collocabatur. Cic. Div. 2, 20, 46. Here the coincidence of time 
of the facts in both propositions, is represented asa proof that there must be some 
inner connection between them. 

Ors. 12. Frequently causal relative clauses are used in connection with conjunctions 
and particles, Such combinations are quippe qui, ut qui, utpote qui, presertim qui, and, 
for adversative cause, gui tamen. 

1. Quippe qui ( = since he, since they, since I, etc.) represents the principal sentence 
as a self-evident consequence of the facts stated in the clause. Cicero alwavst uses the 
subjunctive in clauses introduced by guippe gut. In anteclassical style these clauses 
are generally, in Livy often, and in Sallust a/ways, construed with the indicative t (in 
Cesar the combination guippe qui does not occur): Hos libros non contemno quippe fe 
numquam legerim. Cic. Tusc. 2, 3, 7.—Convivia cum patre non inibat Roscius, ye ppe 
qui ne in oppidum quidem, nisi perriro, veniret. Ib. R. A. 18. But: Quinppe qui certo 
scio. Plaut. Truc. 1, 1, 49.—-Quo maturins Perseus hostis judicarétur, guippe quem per 
omnia grassri scelera vidébunt. Liv. 42, 18.—Imperator omnIs fere res azperas per Jugur- 
tham agere, quippe cujus neque consilinm, neque inceptum nllum frustra erat. Sall. Jug. 
%,6. Soin Liv. 8, 26; Sall. Cat. 13, 2; 48; Jug. 1,3; 14, 10, and often.—See Ex. 61-63.— 
Sometimes, in place of a relative clause, a participial clause is combined with quinpe, 
as: Est hoc haud nimis amplum, qguippe concedentibus Romam caput Latii esee ( = nodvis 
amplum, quippe qui concedimus). Liv. 8, 4 

2. Ut qui has arisen from ut is gui = ‘asa man (wonld do) who etc.’; as: Ad eum 
venit Dejotarus evocatue uf is qui senatui parére didicisset, as a man (wonld do) who had 
learned to obey the Senate. Cic. Dej. 5, 13. This ‘és’ is almost always understood, and 
generally represents the clause as applying to every one besides the antecedent, under 
the circumstances mentioned inthe clause. Clauses introduced by vf qué have always 
the subjunctive » but the construction (except in its original form with ué is qui), does 
not occur in Cicero. Ué i is ne rendered by ‘since he, they, etc.’, or by a parti- 
cipial construction, as: Tarquinius ad jus regni nihil preter vim habdébat. ut qué neque 
populi jussn, neque auctoribus patribus regndaret. Liv. 1. 49. See Ex. 64. 65.—Sometimes 
(with negalye clauses) ué gui is used in the meaning ‘although’, as: Nam, ut qui ne 
alteri quidem exercitui se ad certamen credidissent paree..., advenientem Marcium 
avcrediantur, Liv. 9, 43. Sometimes it has the force * ar if he etc.’, as: Prim& luce sic 
ex castris a aa Ll ut quibis essel persudsum (as if they were aszured., i. e. ‘ as per- 
sons would act who are assured etc.’), non ab hoste, sed ab homine amicissimo consilium 
datum. Ces. B. G. 5, 31. In this eense velut qui, guast qui, tamquam qui, are sometimes 
need: Tarentlul, velué destitaiti, ac non qué ipsi destituissent, increpare Paleopoliténos, 
Liv. 8, 27.—Meo allev&tu venit, qvaxi gue aurum mihi ferret abs te. Plaut. Trin. 5, 2, 18. 
—Alius accipict fastididse, Camgquam qut dicat etc. Sen. Ben. 2, 24. 

3. Utpote qué has the force of wé qué ("since he’ etc ), being construed with the sub- 
qanctives : Lucius, frater ejus, utpote gui peregre depugndrit, familiam dacit ; His brother 

ucius, since he has done fighting abroad, is at the head of his household. Cic. Phil. 
5. 11, 80.—Urpote qui is sometimes used = ita ut. or ita si, in the meaning ‘ provided 
that’: Similidrem mulierem magieque eandem, ulpote gue non sié eadem, non reor deos 
facere posse. Plaut. Mil. 2, 6, 49. 

4. Presertim qui ( =presertim quum ts, etc. ; especially since he, you etc.), in classical 
language. is construed with the subjunctive: Nemo adfuit, ne hic quidem Hortensius, 
presertim qui illum solus antea de ambita defendisset. Cic. Snll. 2, 6 —Valde metuo ne 


* ‘This and the previous seutence, and many similar paseages, are generally under-tood 
as equivalent to Ut-clauses of quality (although Ut-clauses could not be used in their place). 
Such explanations explain ee since the question will arise, why the author con- 
ceived such clauses as qualitative Ut-clauses. and why, for instance,in a relative clause 
immediately preceding the laxt pazsage, which expresses exactly the same thought, 
an indicative is used (° Galli Fontéjus preefuit, gu@ consfat ex eie generibnus hominum 
qui etc.). The reason that in this relative clause the indicative ia used, is evidently 
because here the author states a mere fact. while in the next passage (quoted in the text) 
he repeats the same fact in order to show é/s importance for the subsequent defence. 

+ Iu Cic. Mil. 18, 4 (quippe qui obvius ei futfirus non erat) the reading is doubttul. 

+ Livy uses the indicative with quippe qui about as often as the snhjunctive. The snb- 
junctive occurs for instance in 21, 60; 26, 31; and 37, 20.—For particulars about the use 
of guippe see p. 688 foll. For the derivation of guippe see p. Ts. ; 

§ In Cic. Att. 2, 24,4 (Utpote qui nihil contemnere solémus), the reading is doubtfal. - 
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friceas in hibernis, presertim qui eagia non abunddris. Ib. Fam. 7%, 10, 2. Sec Ex. 66.— 
With the indicative, it sometimes occurs in Platus, as Rud. 2, 1, 2. 


5. sa lamen generally represents the principal sentence as ‘concessive’ in regard to 
the clause, being rendered by ‘ who however’, ‘which however’, or by ‘although’, 
with restrictive meaniny, as: Perturbat me etiam illud interdum, guod tamen, quum 
te penitus recognOvi, timére desino; Sometimes thir, too, disturbs me, which, however, 
I cease to fear when [ thoroughly examine your character. Cic. Dej. 2, 4 ( = although 
it disturbs me, I cease to fear when etc.)—Sometimes a clause introduced by gui tamen 
has the force of a concessive parenthetical sentence, restricting the predication of the 
principal sentence by a ‘concession’, similarly to guamquam it used as co-ordinating 
conjunction (See * Concessive clauses’); ax: Alter, gui tumen se continuerat, senzerat 
tantum aliud atque homines exspectébant; The other one, although ([ cannot deny 
that) he had restrained himeelf, only felt differently from what men expected. Cic. 
Sest. 53, 114.—Somerimes gui (amen approaches the meaning of a concessive subordina- 
ting conjunction (almost = efsi), as: Ceesar dixit, ejus hostis periculum factum esse 
nuper iu Italia, servili tumultu, qos famen aliquid sus ac disciplIna, que a nobis acce- 
piseeiit, sublevdrent ; That this enemy had been lately tested in Italy in the war with 
the slaves, although (hese had the advantaze etc. Cvs. B. G. 1, 40.— Qut tamen generally 
atands with the indicative, unless the relative clause as such requires the subjunctive, 
ar: Fuit mirificus in Craseo pudor, gui tamen ( = ita tamen ut is) pon modo obesset ejus 
oratiOni, sed etfam prodesset. Cic. Or. 1, 26, 122.—Si vetuatum verbum sit, quod tamen 
( = ita tamen ut id) consuetido ferre possit. Ib. 8, 43, 170. 


1. Homo, gui semper hogpitaligsimus nostrornm hominum! existimdtus esset, noluit 
vidéri Rubrium iuvltns domum suam recepisse. Cic, Verr. 2, 1, 26.—2. Habonine, qué 
leven nosset, et qui non putdret sibi expedire ita accipere. negut id sibi debéri. Ib. 
2, 1, 51.—3. Neque spes venice ab rie ae erat Celtibéris, quem, bene meritum de ge’, 
in African oppuenatum venissent. Liv. 30, 8.—4. Itaque ss in Tuscnlano, qué non 
meminissem, me jam usum isto proemio, conjéci$ id in illum librum quem tibi misi. 
Cic. Att. 16,6 4.—5. Fste, gui jam illam praedam devorasset, commotus est. Ib. Verr. 
2, 1, 51.—6. Volcatius animo equissimo nummos affert, gué nihil @nilteret. Ib. 2, 2, 23. 
—7. Inde barbari dissipati, guidus nec certa imperia, nec duces escent, vertunt impetum 
insuos, Liv. 7, 24.—8. Tum demum Titurius, gui nihil ante providisset, trepidare et 
concursare ; at Cotta, qué ig ad heec posse accidere, null& in re commdni raldti 
deerat. Cows. B. G. 5, 33.—9. Primo mirantur omnes improbitétem. deinde, qué isttun 
nossent, vidébant adjectum esse oculum hereditati. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 15.—10. Atticus 
mult6rum consulum prefectfras delitas sic accépit ut neminem in provinciam sit con- 
secfitus; gui ne cum Quinto quidem Cicerdne volverit ire in Asiam. ia Att. 6.— 
11. Hannibal prius animam quam odium erga Romanos deposuit; gué quidem, quum 
patria pulsus eeset, numquam desfiterié animo bell&re cum Rom§nis. Ib, Hann. 1, 3.— 
12, Satin’ tn sanus mentis. gvé conditionem hance repudies ? Plaut. Trin. 2, 4,54.—13. Ne- 
que hoc fugit sapientisaimum regem Philippum, guz Aristotelem Alexandro filio doc- 
torem accierit. Cic. Or. 3, 35, 141.—14. Ego, qui ab ineunte actatc incensus essem studio 
Crassi, verbum ex eo numquam elicere potui de ratidne dicendi. Ib. 1, 21,97.—15, Sta- 
tus, gu@ illfus cans nihil prodessent, reponuntor. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 67.—16. Sulpicius, qué 
in eidem invidise flammé /fuisse/, hos in tribun&tu spoliare instituit. Ib. Or. 3, 3, 11.— 
1%. Ego, qué in foro judicidque ita verser ut nemo plures caueas defenderit, et gui omne 
tempus in his studiis consimam, tamen quo die mihi dicendum sit, non solum com- 
moveor animo., sed etiam toto corpore perhorresco. Ib. Cay. 13, 41.—18. Itaque, gué in 
maxima celebritate atque in oculis civium quondam vixerimus, nunc abdimus nos, 
quantum licet. Ib. Off. 3, 1, 3.—19. At stulte fecit (Regulus) gué non modo non céensue- 
rit captivos redimendos, vernm etiam dissuaserit. Ib. 3, 2%, 101.—20. Sed tu in re mili- 
tari multo es caatior quam in advocationibus‘, gui neque in Oceano natdre volueris, 
neque spect&re essedarios5, Ib. Fam. 7, 10, 2.—21. Exo stulta multum, gv@ cum hoc 
insano fabulem. Plaut. Mil. 2, 4, 18.—22. Corporis nostri magnam natiira vidétur habu- 
isse ratidnem, gug@ formam nostram, in qua esset especies honesta, eam posuit in 
promptu. Cic. Off. 1, 35, 126.—23. Credo ego miseram fuisse Penelopam, gv@ tamdiu 
viro suo caruit. Plaut. Stich. 1, 1, 1.—24. Sic vestra ista providentia reprehendenda, 
que ratidnem dedertt eis quos scierit e& perverse ustros. Cic. N. D. 3, 31, 78.—25. Ili 
Sacerddtem exsecrabantur, gui verrem® tam nequam reliquisset. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 46.— 
26. Homo Ligurem accusiare ceepit, qué tam diligens, tam attentns essef. Ib. 2, 1, 48.— 
27. Maximas tibi gratins habére debémng, qui ne minimam quidem moram interposu- 


———- 


1 The most hospitable toward our citizens.—? although he had well deserved of them. 
—3 I inserted it in that book which etc.—‘ in your law-practice. Cicero wrote this let- 
ter to the lawyer Trehbatius, who took part in Ceesar’s Gallic war, but did not go with 
him to Britain.—®§ an ironical allusion to the British charioteers, spectdre being generally 
used of gladiatorial shows.—* a boar, being an allusion to Verres’s name. 
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éef4 qnin maximo gandio fruer8mur. Ib. Ph. 10, 1, 1.—28. Bonam est qnod habeas gratiam 
mihi, gue te ex insulso salsum fect oper& mead. Plaut. Rud. 2, 6, 33.—2. Duces eos luu- 
davistis guéi contra illum bellum suscepissent. Cic Ph. 5, 2, 8.—30. Socrates ei gui hrec, 
que none no- queriinus, dractdrent, commodne nomen (philoxophGrum) eripuit. [Ib Or, 
8, 16, 60.—31. Homo, inimIcus his qui recifassent', hostis omnibue qui acclamassent?, 
exarsit iracundiad, Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 20.—32. Non ingrati, sed micseri (erant ei) guidus red 

dere salitem, a quo accepcrant, non licéret. Ib. Sest. 5%, 122.—33. Qui potest tempe- 
rantiam laudadre ts qui ponaé summum bonum in voluptéte? Ib. Off. 3, 33.—34. Hec qué 
videat, nonne coyatur confitéri deos esse ? Ib. N. D. 2, 4.—35. Has epistolas qué legat, 
non multum desideret historiam illdrum temporum. Nep. Att. 16. 3.—386. Quz® adoles- 
cens nihil nisi gravissime /ecert(, ie e& wtdte saltavit ? Cic. Dej. 9, 27.—387. Quit ex 
calamitate senatoris P. R. apolia domum referre qusus sit, is ullam calamit&tem poterit 
depreciri? Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 59.—38. Cupidit&tes quI possunt esse in eo gué5 ruri semper 
habitdrit ? Ib. R. A. 14, 39.—39. Nou illo otio fruor quo debébat is qui? quondam pepe- 
risset otium civitati. Ib. Off. 3,1, 4.—40. Hac impnisi uccasidne, gui jam ante se P. 
R. upers subjectos dolérent, liberius atque audacius de bello consilia infre incipiunt. 
Cea, B. G. %, 1.—41. Ineo qui? ad D. Brutum obsidiGne liberandum profectue sit, timére 
non debétis, ne memoria maneat domesiici doldris. Cic. Ph. 5, 18, 51.—42. Quia qua 
barbaros homines ad bellum imp-eU-ret, non debébat minuere illjrum suspicidnem. Ib 

Sull, 13, 36.—43. Qui chirographa® Cesaris defendisset lucri sui caused, is leges Crexaris, 
easque precliras, ut rempublicam concutere possit, evertit. Ib. Ph. 2, 42, 109.— 
44. Qui in sud re fvisseé egentixsimus, erat insolens in aliénd, Ib R. A. 8, 32.—45, Et 
qui se artem dicendi traditirum etiam ceteris profi/ediur, ipse omnibus judiciis victus 
est. Ib, Flacc. 18, 42,46. Prope inspectantibus vobis clasyis ¢@ cut consul P. R. pre- 
positus esseé, a preedonibus capta est. Ib. L. M. 12, 33.—47. Mihi pee accidit, tan- 
tam temerit&em tuisse in co adolescente cujus ego salitem dudbus capitis judictis de- 
fendi. Ib, Fam. 3, 10, 5.—48. Qui reus pace jam ipse se condemnatum putdbat, is 
posteiquam defensor ejus consul est factus, absolvitur. Ib. Verr. 1, 7, 20.—49. Orats- 
rem peryectum, et cué nihtl admodum deszé, Demosthenem facile dixeris. Ib. Brut. 9.— 
50 Legidui Messalla preeerat, claris majoribus, egregius ipse, et gui soius ad id belluin 
artis bonas aétulissel, Tac. H. 3. 9.—51. Tynéta abest a Carthagine XV millia passunm, 
locus quum operibus, tum suapte nutfra tutus, et gui a Carthagine conspici et pre- 
bére ipse conspectum in mare urbi possit. Liv. 30, 9.—52. Erant in e& legiOne forlissimi 
viri, ceutnridnes, qué (= ita fortes ut) jam primis ordinibus appropingudrent, T. Pullo 
et L. Vor&énus. C:es. B. G. 5, 44.—53. Me impedit pudorab hominum omnium gravis- 
simo, gui genus hujusmodi disputatiénis semper contempserit, hee exquirere. Cic. 
Or. 1, 35.—54. Est vera lex recia ratio, natre congruens, constans, sempiterna, que 
vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a frande deferreat. Ib. Rep. 3, 22.—55. Roscius hunc 
miserum, qui nondum paterno funeri jnsta solvissel®, ejécit. lb. R. A. 8, 23.—-56. O mise- 
rum senem, qui mortem contemuendam esse in tam long& state non viderit/ Cic. 
Sen. 19.—57. O magna vis veritatis, gu@ contra hominum callidit&tem facile se per se 
ipsum defendat! Ib. Cel. 26.--58. Me cecum qui hc ante non viderim / Ib. Att. 10, 
10, 1.—59. O solem ipsnm bealissimum, qui, antequam se abderet, fuvientem vidit An- 
tonium! Ib. Ph. 14, 10, 27.—60. Quintus ‘etiam Cepiv (in numero disertdrum est habi- 
tus), vir acer et fortis, cut fortina belli crimini, invidia populi calamitati fuit. Ib. Brut. 
35, 135.—61. Mihi quidem a ie vidétur tribunicia potestas, guippe que in seditiOue 
et ad seditidnem rata sit. Ib. Leg. 3, 8.—62. Nullas res habeo litteris dignas, quippe 
cué nec que accidunt, nec que aguntur nilo modo probentur, Ib, Att, 11, 4, 1.—63. Plu- 
rimam terrdris Romam c@leritas hostium tulit, guippe quibus egre ad undecimum Iapi- 
dem occursum est. Liv. 5, 37.—64. quorum exercitus, ué qui permultos annos imbelles 
egissent, sine ducibus certis, sine imperio trepidare. Liv. 9, 45.—65. Igitur pro se quis- 
que inermes, ut qui+us nihil hostile suspectum esse‘, in agmen Romanum ruébant, Ib. 
30, 6.66. Veriltus est ne hostium impetum sustivére nou posset, pr@sertim quos re- 
centi victoria efferri sciret. Cas. B. G. 5, 47. 


IV. LOCATIVE CLAUSES, 


§ 616. LocaTIVE CLAUSES are those introduced by one of the locative 
adverbs of the interrogative or relative form (ubi, unde, quo, qua, ubicun- 


4 Who had read the report.—? who had shown their approval of it by their clamor.— 
3%.¢. Dejotarus.—4 meaning Verres.—® referring to 8. Roscius.—® reterring to the 
speaker. = * Since [ have siven peace to the community, [ ought to enjoy it myself?.— 
T referring to Octavianus.—8 the autograph notes left by Ceesar.—* had performed his 
duties in regard to his father’s funeral. . 
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que etc., see p. 215, &. 3. 4; p. 216), according to which they belong 


either to the INTERROGATIVE or to the RELATIVE clauses. 


Oss. 1. RELATIv¥ locative clanses are either in the relation of adverbial object-clauses 
(p. 482. C). or in that of altridbutive clauses (OBs. 2).~ The former (locative adverbial 
clauses) have the grammatical value of an object of PLACE (p. 215), determining the docal 
relation of the principal predicate. Their syndetic antecedents (expressed or under- 
stoud) are the demonstrative localive adverbs (4. e. those of the definite form : idi, inde, 
€0, ¢@, zee p. 216, 2). The relative locatives may be either in the same adverbial case as 
the syndetic antecedent (ii uht, inde unde, eo quo etc.), or their cases mey be different 
(idbi unde, inde ubi, ibi quo etc.); a8: Nulla est laus id¢ erse integrum uwbé nemo est qui aut 
pozeit aut conétur corrumpere ; it is no praise to be incorrupt where there is nobody who 
can or dure corrupt. Cic. Verr. 1, 16.— libtdo dominatur, innocentiz leve presidium 
est. Ib. Or. 65, 219.—Ejici est, inde repelli unde invTtus recédas. Sen. Ep. 54.—Major 
pars hominum ¢o delerri eolet quo a natura iped deducitur. Cic. Off. 1, 41, 147.—Qud triduo 
ascenderat, (e&) biduo est degressus; By the way on which it took him three days to 
ascend the monntain, he descended in two. Liv. 40, 22.—Paleopolis fuit hand procul 
inde vbi nunc Neapolis sita est; Palwopolis was not far from where now Neapolis lies 
( = from the present site of N.). Liv. 8, 22. See Ex. 1-6.—Indefinite-relative adverbs 
either take no syndetic antecedents, or the ordinary demonstrative locatives, as: Ubi- 
cungue homo est, it beneficio locus est. Sen. Vit. B. 24.—Romam se ire significdbant, 
quacunque Ibant, immenrum obtinentes loci. Liv. 5, 37. See Ex. %.—The relative locative 
adverbs may be replaced by attributive phrases with the noun docus to which they are 
equivalent (quo in loco, quem in locum, quo ex loco ctc., see p. 215, #. 4) a8: Quum vi- 
dérent guo zn loco ( = ubi) antea, qui sociis injurias fecerant, accusdri et condemnari 
solébant, idi cese palam posita ea quz a sociis ablata eesent, Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 22. Instead 
of ‘quo in loco’, the mere ablative (quo loco) is often used: Hannibal, guo constituerat 
loco ( = ubi constituerat), quinque miilia ferme ab urbe posuit castra. Liv. 27, 16. 


Oss. 2. ATTRIBUTIVE locative clauses describe the local relations of an ordinary sub- 
stantive which is the grammatical antecedent of the relative adjective, implied in the 
locative adverb. The antecedents of such clauses are either names of cities, or proper 
names denoting other localities, orcommon nouns denoting places. 

A. If relative clauses with the name of acity as grammatical antecedent, are intro- 
duced by those prepositions which, according to § 455, would require names of cities to 
be placed in the genitive, accusative, or ablative, without a preposition (as ‘locative 
cases’), the relative always takes the form of alocative adverb (ubi = in which; quo = to 
which ; unde = from which), ar : Tarquinienses VolscOrum bello ad Anzur, ubté (not ‘in 
quo’) presidium obsidebatur, occup&tos vid&bant Romanos. Liv. 5, 16.—Tantum terroris 
fuit Roma, quo(not ‘ad guam’) multiplex fama pervenerat ; So great a terror was at Rome, 
to which (city) many rnmors had found their way (where many rumors had arrived). Liv. 
5, 18.— Maxima pars Vejos profagit, unde ne nuntius quidem cludis Romam est missus, 
whence (from which city) not even a messenger was sent to Rome to carry the intelligence 
of the defeat. Liv. 5, 38.—Often the antecedent denotes the inhabitants of the city, while 
the relative reters to the city asa place. Inthisinstance, the relative likewixe takes an 
adverbial form, as: Bellum cum Volsiniensibus exortum, quo exercitus duci nequivit. 
Liv. 5, 31.—Adsunt Athenienses. unde humanitas, doctriIna, etc. in omnlIs terras distri- 
bite putantur. Cic. Flacc. 26, 62.—See Ex. 8. 9. 

B. Relatives generally take an adverbial form in place of relative adjectives dependent 
on those prepositions which correspond to any of the four lecative adverbial cases, if 
their antecedent is any proper name denoting localities, as mountains. countries, castles, 
etc. (where often the name of the inhabitants is uxed instead of the place), as: Iter per 
Alpis, guo maguo cum periculo mercatores ire consnérunt, patefieri volébat. Cees. B. G. 
3, 1.~—Accepimus, statuam in Avenfinum, quo vota Romani dictatdris vocaverant, perla- 
tam, uit tempium ei postea Camillus dedicavit. Liv. 5, 22 —Qui in Sallen(inis, ant in 
Bruttiis predia habent, unde vix ter in anno audIre nuntium possunt. Cic. R. A. 46, 132. 
—Instead of theee local adverbs. equivalent attributive ptirases with ‘locus’ frequently 
occur, as: Venit ad castellum Aziam, ex quo loco fundus is de quo agitur non longe 
abest. Cic. Caec. 7, 20. 

C. The same ‘ locative* adverbial form of relatives is ofien used when the antecedent 
is % COMMON NOUN denoting locality (as locus. urbs, regio etc.). as: Intelligébat, in eis 
docts sibi bellum gerendum wii L. Valerius lecdtus interfecius esser. Cex. B. G. 3, 20.— 
Videtisne hoc totum nomen, coram udi facit delitum, esse in litfira? Do you not see that 
the whole passage. where he says that the complaint was made in person, shows the 
marks of erasure? Cic. Verr. Pd 2, 42.—Ex eis oppidis qua ducebaniur; From those 
towns through which they were conveyed. Ib. 2, 5, %.—-Vadis Rhodani gu@ minima alti- 
tido fluminis erat: by the fords of the Rhodanusg, where (i.e. ‘through which’) the 
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water had the least depth. Cres. B. G. 1, &—See Ex. 10-12.—But the nee of relative 
adjectives with such antecedents is as frequent as that of the locative adverbs, as : Mox 
redacti ad eum locum in quo (or udi) commissa pugna erat. Liv. 10, 36.—Eis regionibus 
quius (or gud) nos iter factdros cognoverat, Ces. B. G. 5,19. The use of locative ad- 
verbs, however. is necessary if the local antecedent is expressed by an absolute adjec- 
tive, ax: Ad extrémum provinciz Galli ubi (not in quo) castra Marcellus habébat ; To the 
extreme boundaries of Gaul where (or at which) Marcellus had his camp. Liv. 40, 16. 

D. If relative clauses refer to persons as antecedents, the relative may take an adver- 
bial locative form, if by the’relative the place is meant where the persons are staying, 
as: Rem ad patres conscriptos detuli, guo quum CatilIna venisset, quis eum senator © 
sppellavit? Cic. Cat. 2. 6, 12.—But, even if the relative has no local meaning, locative 
adverbs are sometimes nsed in place of prepositional relative adjectives. This, how- 
ever, is confined to the adverb unde, as: Quodai saitatrem avum habuisses, neque eum 
virum unde ( = ex quo) pudodris pudicitieque excmpla peterentur, tamen etc. Cic. Dej. 
10, 28. See Ex. 13. 14.—-Rarely wbi, with reference to persons, is used in the meaning 
‘apud quem’, as: Neque adhuc preter te quisquam fuit udi nostrum jus contra illos 
obtinerémus. Cic. Quinct. 9. 

Oss. 3. The moon of locative relative clauses is determined by the rules referring to . 
relative clauses in general (§ 614. 615), both in respect to the subjunctive of non-reality 
(Ex. 15-17), and the gnomic subjunctive (Ex. 18). In the case of the subjunctive of 
adaptednesa and purpose, the antecedent locus, implied in the locative form of the rela- 
tive, is omitted in the same way as the antecedents of relative adjectives, as: Habes 
(i. e. locum) ubi ostentes tuam illam precliram patientiam frigoris etc. Cic. Cat. 1, 10, 26. 
—Effecérunt ut esset (é. e. locus) udt teginenta prependére possent. Cres. B. C. 2, 9 


Oss. 4. INTERROGATIVE locative clauses, which (according to p. 482 foll.) are either 

‘ gubject-clauses, or object-clanses, must always have their predicates in the subjunctive, 

according to the general rules on interrogative clauses (p. 390, foll.), as: Istud non bene- 

ficium sed fenus est, circumspicere, non udi optime ponas (. e. beneficium), sed udé 
questuosixsime habeas, unde facillime ¢ollas. Sen. Ben. 4, 3. 


1. Obceecat animos forttina udi vim suam ingruentem refringi non vult. Liv. 5, 37.— 
2. Udi euigne valles abdita spem salitia alana offerébat, (ibi) consederat. Cees. B. G. 
6. 34.—3. Ibi cognoscit, LX navIs eddem, unde erant protecis:, revertisee. Ib. 5, 5.—4. Ibis 
tandem aliquando quo te jam pridein ista tua cupiditas effrenadta ac furidsa rapiébat. 
Cic. Cat. 1, 10, 25.—5. [lee exeecritus in se hostIsqne, gud confertissimam cernébat 
Galldrim aciem, concitat equum. Liv. 10, 23.—6. Retulérunt, eo se proyressos unde in 
ompt!s part!s circumspectus esset. Ib. 10, 34.—7. Ad virtfitem eundum est, guocunque 
vocavit, guocynque misit, ine respectu rei familiaris. Sen. Ben. 4, 1.—8. Labiénus re- 
vertitur Agedicum, ubi impedimenta totIus exercitus relicta erant. Ces. B. G. 7, 62. 
--9. Lilybeum, unde digressa est oratio, revertamur. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 16.—10. Loca su- 
peridra, unde erat propinquus despectus in mare, ab exercitu tenebantur. Ces. B. G. 
3, 14.--11. Ad castra Samnitium perrexit, gvo multitido omnis consternata agebatur. 
Liv. 10, 29.—12. Tantis sceleribus notatus es, ut omuem locum quo adisses, exilii simil- 
limum redderes. Cic. Dom. 27, 72.--13. Quasi jam divinarem, illo exstincto, fore unde 
discerem neminem. Tb. Sen. 4, 12.—14. (Ita) ut, qui eum necassget unde ipse natus esset, 
caréret eis rebus omnibus ex quibus omnia nata esse dicuntur. Ib. R, A. 26, 71.— 
15. An vero ullam oram tam desertam putatis, guvo non illfus diéi fama pervenerit ? Ib. 
Leg. M. 15.—16. Quid! erat in terris, vbt in tuo? pedem poneres ? Ib. Phil. 2, 19, 48.— 
17. Tum sibi M. Pisdnis domun, udi halitaret, lezerat. Ib. 2, 25,62.—18. Veluti ex com- 
posito ibi obviam habutre hostem, udi et intrare ac vastare ipsi Samnitium agrum 
ae regredi inde‘ in pac&ta, sociorumque P. R. fluts, Samntiem prohide- 
rent, Liv. 10, 82. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES. 


J. INDEFINITE RELATIVES (R. 4, OBs. 9).—1.I shall send you® all the books® on this 
subject? [can discover® in my library.—2. All the soldiers that survived? after?® the rout, 
retrented totheir former!! camp.—3. The general sent a foraging party!? to the surround- 
ing country!$ to!4 collect!5 all the corn that was left!® after the depredations!? of the 
enemy.—4. I wish you would employ all the time that will be at your disposition be- 


1 Where was a place etc.—? in your own (property).—$ a subjunctive of quality, accord- 
ing to &. 20(= WH biaaleeniae Se) vastire agrum ubi hosti obviam venerant).—‘ instead 
of et unde, according to p. 474 OBs. 7, fin.—-5 Render: You will have.—® =. whatever of 
books.—’ res.—® investigdre.—® superesse.—!° § 444, 22. 52.—!! superior.—!2 frumenta- 
peers surrounding country, agri.—14 qui.—!® colligere.—'* reliqui esse ex.—" popu. 

atio. 
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fore! entering upon your official duties, to Require that knowledge without which you 
cannot successfully perform your duties.—5. l wish you would enter upon? this busi- 
hers with the understanding? that I will myself do* what [part] of it you might 
Jeave® unfinished*.—6. Examine’? the man in whatever way§ you can.—7.In whatever 
pete J we may shape our actions®, yet that which iz to be, will happen!°.—8. The conaal 
ordered?! the lictor to hurry to execution?? whomsoever of!5 the crowd he would desig- 
nate!4 by [a motion of] his eyee.—9. I beg!§ youl would remember this, that, whatever 
words you use!* in your letter, you will certainly offend his feelings??.—10. Whicheo- 
ever of the two parties!® will be victorions in this war, we will be lost!® at all events?9, 
—11. How great so ever his poverty was, he still preserved his integrity?!.—12. All his 
silver and gold, whatever its amount?? was, he placed?’ at the disposition of the repub- 
lic.—13. Oil never takea?4 the taste?5 of salt, whatever?® quantity you may add?27.—14. He 
gave what he could, however little it may have been.—15. If [there] will be anything, of 
whatever kind it may be, I wish you would write [it].—16. I cannot attack?® a man2® 
who always treated®° me with the gredtest kindness?!, whatever his [other] qualities$3 
may be.—17. Try33 to return to Rome before the first of next month’4, wherever I may 
he [at that time].—18. Our citizens have committed®5 to their government®®* the protec- 
tion’? of their persons® ; wherevers* in the world they may be, the whole?® authority of 
the republic is with them.—19. So great fame had preceded‘*! that man, that, to what place 
so ever he came‘?, a crowd eager to see and hear would receive+® him.--20. In whatever 
direction‘ they turned45, they were received‘ by the missiles*’ of the enemy.—21. Skir- 
mishers4® haraseed4® the enemy along®® the whole line of their march. —22. How so ever 
this may be, see5! that you return as soon as possible.—23. In what manner so ever this 
man will act5?, I shall follow his lead®’.—24. Be it as it may, there is no reason why*4 
we should place a doubt in his good faith.—25. Let us wait for5> the events of the next 
[few] days, and5¢ shape our course accordingly. 


II, AGREEMENT OF THE RELATIVE WITH THE GRAMMATICAL ANTECEDENT (§ 611, § 612, 
R. 5).—1. The children and women who had survived®? this calamity, were sold into 
slavery5§,—2, He obtained fame by those devices®® and contrivances®® which are un- 
worthy of a free man.—3. On the next day, the hostages and arms which Cesar had de- 
manded*!, were delivered.—4. Almost the whale community*? went to meet®? Cegar, and® 
begged®5, not to deliver them up to the vengeance®® of [their] bitterest? enemies.— 
5. After eaying®® this, Vorénus left®® the intrenchment, and rushed?° on what seemed 
to be the thickest of the hostile lines.—6. Sextus, the son of L. Tarquinius, used”! to 
the destruction of the Gabii that power which they had entrusted to him for the protec- 
tion of the State.—7. The Gauls resolved to assemble7? for the defence7$ of that terri- 
tory74 which?® the Romans would invade first with their army?*.—8. It is astonishing”? 


1 Render: I, on my part, whatever of time will intercede (intercédere) till (dum with 
subj.) you will assume (occtpere) the province conferred (deferre) to you, I wish you 
would ro employ (collocdre), that you learn those things (¢a perdiscere) without which 
you cannot correctly perform (recte perfungi) that office (munus).—? aggredi aliquid.— 

ita.—* perficere.—® future perfect, converted into a subjunctive.—® infectus.—’ in- 
vestigare.—® modus.—® to shape one’s actions, re gerere.—?}°® fleri.—!! mandi&re.—!2 ad 
supplicium trahere.—!* ex multitudine.—!‘ significére (p. 878, OBs. 1; p. 452, 2. 98).— 
16 queso.—!* fnt. perf. (sabjunct.).—}7 animus.—!® pars.—!* = we are going to perish. 
—?° tamen.—?! fides.—2?2 quantuscunque.—?? fo place at the disposition of somebody, dicaire 
alicui.—24 recipere.--28 sapor.—26 Render: How much salt soever you will have added, 
nevertheless oil does not take [its] taste.—27 adjicere.—-?® accusire.—?® is.—3° prose- 
qui.—3! benevolentia.—®? = of whatever kind he etc.—33 operam dare ut.— 34 Kalendse 
proximse.—®5 deferre.—%* = to those whoare at the helm (in gubernaculis) of the republic. 
—37 presidium.—%® corpora.—® Render : Who, wherever they are etc.—*° Render: there 
(ibé) is the whole authority of the republic.--4! preecedere aliquem.—‘? pluperf.—‘3 pro- 
requi.—‘44 qaoquo.—‘*® se vertere, p. 328, 22. 66; Ons. 1.—** excipere.—‘7 telum.— 
48 expedite cohortes.—‘*® lacessere.—5® = wherever he made his march.—®! curare (ut). 
—52 ge gerere,—53 = I shal) follow to what [place] he will lead.—54 nihil est quamobrem. 
—55 Render: Let us expect what will happen (j/lert) at the next (proximus) days.— 
66 Render asyudetically: according as (utcunque) the thing is (subj.), so let us act 
(agere).—5? superesse.—5® sub cordOna vendere.-—5® artes.—® studia.—®*! imperire.-- 
63 civitas.—®? obviam procedere.—*4 Render: ‘who’ begged.—® ordre ne.—*¢ ira. — 
67 acer.—®8 Joqui (partic, construction).—®® extra munitidnes procedere.—?° Render : 
And what part of the enemies seemed thickest (confertissimus), in that he rushed (i7rum- 

re).—7™! Render by inversion : Which to him forces to protecting (¢uéri) the State of 
the Gabii had been committed (sudbjunct.), those he used to (ém) the destruction (per 
nicies) of the people (gens).—72 conventre.—75 defendere (gerundial).—74 Render: bound- 
aries of that nation (gens).—75 Render by inversion.-—7® Render by ‘lo introduce an 
army into the territory ’.—7? mirus, 
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that? [there] should have been? no rancor? between those men who‘ were compet- 
ing® for such® a prize.—9. You ought to implore the immortal gods to? defend fror 
the nefarious® crimes of the most abandoned? citizens a government!® which:! they des- 
tined!2 to be the peste and most prosperous!4 of all.—10. Return'S to us so sirenyth- 
ened!¢ in health that you are able to justify!” the expeciavione in rerpect to you!s, which?® 
you have awakened®® in us.—11. Atticus assisted the friends?! of his adversary Antonius 
with [those] things they2? were in need of?3,—12, Return?¢ the money which?® you have 
received from me.—13. Semiramis built?* the walle of Babylon with lime??7 and bitumen28 

ap article?® which, in that country®®, oozes! from the earth.—14. King Philip was seized 
with the desire of ascending Mount Hemus*?, from which it was said®%, both** the 
Adriatic and Ionian seas [could] be seen at once.—15. The whole land®® which was 
between Mount Massicus and the river Vulturnus was parcelled out?* among the Plebe- 
iane.—16. Tife enemy scized$7 all the gold®* and silver, and all the corn®® and fodder®? 
that was in the city.—17. Hannibal laid waste*® the whole tract of land‘! between the 
city of Cortona and lake Trasimenug, with all the rigor¢? of war. 

III. ABSOLUTE RELATIVEs (R. 6).—1. It will be difficult to find [any person] who can 
givet’ you a satisfactory‘ account*s on this subject**.—2. They maintain‘? an uninter- 
rupted4® intercourse‘? with these traders5®, in order to have [persons] to whom to sell 
what they have gained5! by stealing5? and robbery5?.—3. The conquerors®‘ broke the 
fetters®5 of their countrymen®® sold into slavery5?, sending5® [parties] in all directionss® 
to®® search®! [for them].—4. The managers®? gelected [some pereons] out of those 
present®$ to keep order®5 during the proceedings in eso large a gathering —5. [Those] 
act wisely who, in times of prosperity®® make provisions®’ fora rainy day*®.—6. He is 
considered the wisert®® who79 himself conceives the ideas he needs; the next place 
being assigned™! to him who adopts7? what is well devized’’ by othere’4. In the sphere? 
of og Say! just the reverse iz true ; for he7® who bas no oneue thonght7’. ie less etupid 
than he (idle) who endorses7® what is’® stupidly devised by others.—%. [Those rulers] 
who coneult®® [the interests of one] part of the citizens, [and] neglect the other®!, inau- 
puratet a most baneful®3 condition of things*4 in the country, fuatiely rebellion and 

iscord.—8. Then, even those who had been doubtful before, went over®> to the Cartha- 
ginians.—9. Happy was the decease®* of that [man] who did not®’ live to witness thuse 
things which he saw in his mind as impending.—10. There are several persons [in this 
city] who either do not see what®* is imminent®®, or dissemble®® what they eee.—11. The 
Veneti commenced®! to procure the equipments for their eships.—12. They did®? what 
was unworthy of themselves, and of him under®? whom they served.—13. Write to me 
as much as you can on all the events®* of that day.—14. Let every one of us attach 
himself*5 to thore whom’¢ he likes best.—15. Actions®? are dangerous either to their 


1 Quod.—? intercedere.—* obtrectatio.—* by inversion.— compete for a prize; 
inter eos est emulatio laudis.--* tantus.—’? ut.—® nefarinus.—* perditissimus.—?!® res- 
publica.—!! by inversion.— 2 velle.—!* puicherrimus.—!* florentissimus.—!5 reverti 
(fat.).—!® confirmare.—!7 eustinére ac tuéri.—!® expectatidnes tui.—!® by inversion.— 
3@ concitére.—?! familiaris.—?22 by incor poration.—* indigére.—?* reetitnere.—25 by 
inco ation.—?* construere.—27 calx.— 2° bitimen.—2® materia.—*° regio.—3! exsudire. 
—32 Render: Hemus from which mountain.—®$ fereba&tur (with impersonal construc. 
tion).—%* the two seas, the Adriatic and the Ionic (sing.).—%5 quod agri.—%* dividere, 
with dat.—®? capere.—®5 partitive construction.—®* pabulum.—*® pervastare.—‘! parti- 
tive: quod agri.—‘? clades.—¢3 reddere.—‘** probabilis.—‘® ratio.—4® res.—4? tuéri.— 
48 continuus.—*? commercium.— 5? merca&tor.—5! capere.—5? furtis.—53 rapInis.—5¢ vic- 
tor.—55 fo break somebody's fetters, aliquem ex eervitfite in libert&tem restituere.— 
56 civia.—57 fo sell info slavery, venumdare.--58 ablative absolute, in the perfect.—5® fo 
send in all directions, dimittere.—® qui.—®! conquirere.—®? qui preefuérunt.—®3 ej qui 
aderant.—®4 qui.—®5 Render : who should take pains (operam dare) lest anything in such 
a multitude should be done tumultuously (¢umultudse), or against the laws.—** tempora 
recunda,-~®7 providére aliquid, to make provisions for something.—®® casus adversi.— 
69 Render: They say that he is the wisest.—-7" Render: to whom comes into the mind 
what 18 necessary (opus).—7! Render: that next comes (yrorime accedere) that [one] 
who etc.—7?2 obtemperfire.—73 Render: to the things weil invented (by absolute parti- 
ciple).—74 Render: of fhe other.—75 Render: In stupidity it is contrary (contra).— 
76 Arrange: For lesa stupic is he (#s).—-77 cui nihil in mentem venit.—7®8 comprobiare.— 
79 Render: What comes stupidly into the mind to the other.—®® consulere alicni.—8! = 
neglect a part —8?2 inducere tn civit&tem.—®? pernicidsus.—®* condition of things, res. 
—*5 deficere.—8* exitus.—®7 Rendew: who did not see those [things] when they hap- 
pened (jfleri) which he foresaw (providére) [as] future.—®® plur.—®? imminére.—*® dis- 
simujare.—®! Render: commenced (instituere) to procure (providére) those [things] 
which pertain to the use of the ships.--°2 committere.-—°3 Render: whose camp they 
followed.—** Render : on all thinge which have been done on that day.--*5 to attach one’s 
self to anyone, aliquo uti.—** Render: to whom it seems. The whole sentence to bo 
tendered by four words.—®? rerum actiones. 
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doers}, or to others.—16. Every one can? see? with his own eyes the beauty of what 
we know to be the work5 of divine providence.—17. Is Piso the man who looke® as if 
he did this without a consideration? ?—18, They have given the man8, whose? life 
they failed!® to take, to you. O judges, to throttle!!,—19, fins that [man), who!? made 
another man’s calamity?’ the occasion of a most outrageous robbery, the rizht!4 of depre- 
cating ay calamity ?—20. Many demand!5 of their friends what!* they themselves do not 
rrant!? them. 
. IV. Logica, REwaTIveEs (#2. 8).—1. He sent to my aid!® all the troops he could spare, 
which gave me the greatest pleasure.—2. You will have to try!® what so many [did] be- 
fore you, [namely] to retrench?° your expenses?! as Soot ee as you can.—3. King Ario- 
barzanes has returned thanks to me for?3 the great care which the Roman Senate and 
people were taking for his interests, (a distinction] which seeme to be very great 
and exceedingly honorable?4 for him?5.—4, In the next place?*, if Iam now27 called from 
life?§, I shall not be torn?® from a3° republic which to part with®! would give me pain, a 
consolation which’? I have in common with you.—5. The Senate returned thanks to 
Cicero, not. for’ the good administration3’4 of the republic, which [it did] to many, but 
for saving$§ [the republic]. [an honor] which since?* Rome’s building happened to no 
civilian’?,—6,. He condemned the very man from whom he bad taken a bribe?® with refer- 
ence’® to the judgment, an impudence?® which ia without a parallel.—%. This happened in 
euch a manner?! that it should4? have been fatal‘ to the Syracusians, as much as could be 
conjectured44 by human foresight45,—8. Verres ordered‘*® Heracling to be summoned?’, 
which48 onghv‘!? to have been done from the first®°.— 9. Alexander did not only kill Cal- 
listhenes. but even tortured®! [him]. a cruelty which was followed5? by too late5? a re- 
entance54,—10. He pope it to be feasible5> to depart5é with me for Italy. Should 757 


oe a 


er: He did, which was to me the greatest pleasure (l@li/ia, ABSTRACT DATIVE), that 
he sent to me to aid (subsidium, abeTR. DATIVE) what was left (rediguz) to him of troops. 
—}¥ facere.—29 circumcidere.—?! sumptus.—2? religideus.—?3 by an infinitive clause: 
‘That to the Senate ctc. hia welfare was of e0 great care (ABSTRACT DATIVE).—?4 perho- 
norificus.—25 The relative inrerted clause must be placed before the infinitive clanse.— 
36 deinde.—27 jam.—2* ad exitum vite vocari (subjunctive).—?® avellere,—%° in,—3! that 
which must. be missed (carére, gerund), I should grieve (dolére, subj. pres ).—?2 Render: 
which as to (ad) consolation is common to me with thee. The relative inserted clause 
to be placed after deinde.—33 pro.—84 bene gerere rempublicam (by reversed participial 
phrase).—*5 conservare (reversed partic. phrase).—%* post.—%? togdtus.—3* pecuniam 
accipere,—%*® ob.—49 Render : Than which (abl.) what could be more impudent ?—4! ita, 
—42 debére.—43 exitinm (ABS8TR. DAT.).—‘*4 conjicere.—*5 consilium.—*® historical present 
( jubére),—47 citire.—** to be placed directly after the subject.—*® oportet.—5® jnitio.— 
$! torquére.—52 change into an active construction.—5$ foo late, serus.—54 peenitentia.— 
55 — that it could be done.—5¢ decederein.—5? = which day if I shall have seen.—®5 ex- 
istimare.—5? = that I have derived (percipere) a great fruit from my tabors.—®° col- 
loqui de e& re.—-*! poeten.—2 = so we have prescribed to those to whom we have com- 
mitted (manddre) those affairs (neqgotium).—®* to apply to somebody for advice, aliquo arhi- 
tro uli.—*4 res.-—65 = which would be called into some controversy,—*® preecipere,—®? lo 
deave the army and come to Rome, ex castris Romam ventre.—®§ comitia conenlaria habére 
(GERUNDIAL).—®® tacére,—7° iccirco quod.—7! Render: that it is convenient (convenire) 
that (accus. w. inf.).—72 to take action in regard to something, causam alicfjus rei agere. 
—18 ager (stNG.).—74 sic velim existimes.—?5 = by whatever things you will have done 
kindly (benigne) to etc.—76 gratissimum facere.—’7 patefacere.—7> munire.—7® cognitio. 
—®° Partic. const.: The acquainted one (cognilus per te ipsum) you will judge worthy 
etc.—§! natdra, 
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friendship.—17. Whatever may be obtainable!, you will? (considering Cesar’s humanity) 
most easily obtain it from him by your own application’. 


V. CodrpDINATING RELATIVES, R.9. [Al the co-ordinating demonstratives and hs 
nouns, used in these sentences, to be expressed relatively, as far as admissible.}—1. Nothin 

holds* eociety together‘ so much® as [mutual] confidence®; but this (é. ée. confidence 

cannot exist? unless® the payment? of debts!® be enforced!!.—2. Sophocles wrote 
tragedies up to extreme old ave!?, When, on account! of this occupation!*, he seemed 
to neglect [his] property!5, legal proceedings!* were instituted against him by his sons. 
—3. The Athenians, Beotians, and their other allies, tried!7 to stop!® [the march of] 
Agesilaus. [But] he defeated them all ina bloody?* battle.—4. Being well aware of this 
custom?®, the consul departed at an carlier time?! for the army than was his wont??.— 
5. When our army was at the distance?’ of a few days’ marches from these Stater, their?4 
envoys came to the camp.—t. When their (é. e, the enemy's) consternation?® was be- 
truyed26 by bustle?7 and rnoning?8, our soldiers invaded2® the camp.—7%. At this place 
[thore] who were able to seize their arms quickly, opposed®° our ate 8] fora little while3!, 
—-S. The position’? of this ground?3 was euch? that heavy missiles?® could be launched 
on’? our ships from the higher®® points’*.—9, When the consulhad arrived there, he or- 
dered the city to enlist4® soldiers [for his army].—10. Haviny received*! this letter about 
midaight4?, he immediately communicated‘? the intelligence*4 to the chief-commander. 


VI. CONSTRUCTION OF THE RELATIVE CLAUSE.--GRAMMATICAL FORM OF THE RELA- 
TIVE. #.10.—1. Are you the man who has starved45 the common people ?—2. It ia I 
who gave you the hope‘*¢ of an early departure‘’ ; [it is] I who kept up*8 our confidence‘®, 
that®® our plans might be carried out®!,—3. It is the mark of a trifling5? mind to repudi- 
ate a levitimate faine53, which is the most honorable fruit of true virtue.—4. After the 
death®> of Pompey, the father, who was the [shining] light5® of the Roman empire, 
[his] son, most similar to the father, was killed.—5, Panula is an57 jxland surrounded5§ 
by that sea which you call the Ocean.—6, Eumenes fled into a fortress®* of Phrygia which 
is called Nora.—7. Thebes itself, which is the capital®® of Boeotia, was in great excite- 
ment®!,—8. Hannibal arrived in Italy five months after? he had marched from New 
Carthage, and fifteen days after®2 he had begun to ascend the Alps.—9¥. The general left 
for the theatre of war®? two days®4 after he had been appointed to the command of the 
army®5,—10. I staid®¢ at Athens three days® after your letter was handed®® to me.—11. The 
week®? 1 staid in my villa near Tnsculum’®, I epent7! in reading and writing, since 
the bad weather?7? contined?3 me to the huuse.—12. It is now exactly74 thirty years, since 
I came’ to this city.—13. It is now ten months that you have been implicated’é in this 
difficulty.-—14. Ever since I became a man’’7, I have been in go intimate a connection7§& 
with Sulpicius, that neither he7® has been doing®® anything without me, nor I without 
him.—15. Ever since Cicero entered on the government of his] province®!, he showed&* 
himeelf so conscientious#® that nobody had®‘ to incur®5 even®® the slightest®8? expeuses 
on his account’*,.—16, This is an important®® reason why we should behave this man in- 
nocent.—1%. What means?® that whole charge®?, if, as¥2 you say, you had® no rcason to? 
make’> this unfortunate®® [man] still®? more unfortunate ?—18. J] had®& many reasons 


1 Tmpetrandus (fature; plural).—? = it will be easiest to obtain.—3 to obtain ‘for 
yourself’ (dative of interest).—‘* continére.—® vehementinus.—® fides.--7 esse nulla potest, 
—§ nisi.—*® solutio.—!° res creditie.-—!' future.—7Zo enforce something = something is 
necessary.—!2 summa senectus.—-!3 propter.—!4 studium.—!5 res familidris.— 16 Render: 
He was called into trial (judicium) by etc.—!7 conari.—!8 obsistere alicui.—’® gravis.— 
20 having ascertained (cognoscere) this custom (@d/. abs.)—?! maturins.—?? Jt is my wont, 
consuévi.—23 to be at a distance, abesse.—?‘ ab eis.—?25 terror—?* sivnificére.—27 fremi- 
tus.—28 concursus.—?* irrumpere in, —®° resistere.—3! paulisper.—3%2 natdra.—83 locus.— 
34 hic, heec, hoc.—35 tormentum.—%® adigere.—37 ad.—3® superior.—%® lucus.—‘® alicui 
milites imperfre.—‘! = After (abl. abs.) this letter had been brought afferre).—* media 
nox.—‘43 deferre ad aliquem.—** que nuntiabantur.—45 fame necfre.—** spem afferre.— 
47 matira decexsio.—*® servare. —‘* fides.—5® infinitive clause.— 5! our plans may be car- 
ried out, res confici potest.—5? levis, —53 justa gloria.—4 honestus.—55 = after P. had 
died (ezstingui), ABL. ABs.—5® Jumen.—*® quidam.—5® circumfidsus.—5® castellum.— 
6° caput.-—*! motus.—®? by the relative.—®? ad castra proficisci.—®* by ordinals, acc. to 
p. 23:4, OBs. 4, 1.—*5 fo be appointed to the command of the army, exercitum accipere.— 

6 commordri.—®7 triduam.--*8 reddere.—®* hebdomas.—?® villa near Tusculum, Tuscu- 
liunm.—7! consumere (with gerundial).—™? tempestas.—73 continére aliquem in aliquo 
loco.—74 ipse.—75 commigradre. —7 in aliqué re veredri.—?7 to become a man, togam viri- 
lem sumere.—78 to be in an intimate conneclion with somebody, aliquo familiariter uti.— 
79 jlle.—-8° agere.—®! provinciam accipere.—®3 se prest&re.—83 abstinens.—®4 gerundial. 
—®5 sumptus suscipere.—** Render: *not even ’.—§®7 minimus,—®® propter.—8* magnua, 
--*9 esse.—®! crimen.—®*? by the relative.—®? by esse.—** cur.—®5 reddere,-—** miser.— 
7 multo.—*8 by esse. ; 
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why I should join! Pompey as the companion of his flicht.—19. What do you allege* 
why we should believe you rather than that {other man], whose very words? betray‘ 
hie great® consciousneés*.—20. I was seized? with the Socata grief when I saw® the 
man’, for whoge sake!® I had undergone?! so many hardships, be faithless!2 toa cause - 
which is [tbat] of all the patriots!$’.—21.So great was the forgetfulness!4 of that man 
that, if he came to any [place], he forgot the very'® [thing] for the sake of which!® he 
had come.—22, (Some of] the most prominent!? men were present, with many of whom 
I am intimately! acquainted!*.—23, This kind of gems?°, a few?! of which are in my 
possession2?, is of remarkable* beauty.—24. We cannot wonder that?4 you are hostile?® 
to that government which you failed*¢ to destroy, not for lack of disposition, but for 
lack of strength. 


VII. Exipsis IN THE RELATIVE CLAUSE, AND TRANSPOSITION OF WORDS FROM THE 
PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. A. 11. 12.—1. They?? think?® about this subject very much?® as? 
the other barbarians do.—2. To Aristides happened what happened to many country- 
men of his?!, [namely] that (wt) he was banished? by ostracism?3.—3. Cesar left as pro- 
tection®4 for the ships the same troops as he had left before.—4. 1 did$5 what few did before 
me, when®¢ [ followed37 the advice of those who. avowedly38, were my worst enemies. — 
5. I shall follow3® the same plan as‘ I did from the beginning.—6. I shall give you the 
same opportunity ast! before ; only4? observe‘ that uprightuess in your dealings with 
me which you are wont*4 [to observe].—?. He showed‘4® in his letter that respects 
which it was his duty‘? [to show].—8. Some said that the dead body of Pausanias‘*® 
ouvht‘® to be interred5® in the same5! [spot] as those [were interred] who were exe- 
cuted5? for a crime.—9. If we make gifts5’, we should give®4 to every one what he needs 
most55,—10, Let every one attend®® chiefly5? to those [things] for which®® he is best 
fitted5®,--11. Every one seized®® those [things] which®! seemed to him the most suit- 
able*2,—12. The Carthayinians, [in] the pea made with the Romang, lost thrir®’ rich- 
erte4 Ea pe a The priestess is said to have prayed®5 to the god, to give to [her] 
sons for their piety the highest®® reward which could be given by a god to men.— 
14. Drugus, after leaving®” his*® most trustworthy ®® troops as garrison?® in the fortress?!, 
pursued the enemy with the reset of his army.—15. He nsed7? as interpreter?’ a74 cap- 
tured? Persiau whom he had in his? camp.—16. The consul marched’? to [his] colleague 
by as great marches as he could. - 


VIII. INvotution. 2.13.14. (Involved relatives to be used in every sentence.)—1. The 
accused is exceedingly culpable?8, and7%, if he igs condemned, people®# will no longer®! 
fay that money is omnipotent? in these courts®’,—2. It will be necessary®4 for the con- 
sul to yield®5 his Cpr by doing which®*¢ he will Sap fe ingratiate himself with all. 
the good.—3. At that time we had a chief of quick action®® and energetic®® mind, 
If?! we had now such a chief, we would, for these outrages, demand reparation®? by 
war.—4, That alone is a good, the posseseor®® of which is praiseworthy**, even if he 


1 Se adjungcre alicui.—2? afferre.—8 sermo (sing.).—4 demonstrare.—5 summus.— fides. 
— afficere.—5 intelligere.—* is.—1° propter.—!! suscipere.—!2 deserere cauzam.—!3 boni. 
—14 oblivio.—'5 by ipse ille.—!* cujus rei causai.—!7 summus.—?!8 familiariseime.—?** uti. 
—20 remma.—?! aliquot.—2? posridére.—?3 mirus.—*4 infinitive clanse.—25 infestus.— 
26 Render: for (ad) the destruction (delZre, gerundial) of which not the disposition (ani- 
mus), but the strenyth (vires) were wanting (deesse) to you.—?7 hi.—?8 sentire.—?® fere. 
-—30 — what.—3! see P. J, § 272, R. 1; § 283, R. 5.—3?2 in exilium mittere.—? testarum 
suffragium.—*4 presidium (ABSTR. DAT.).—%5 facere.—®® Render: ‘that (u¢) 1 followed’. 
--37 to follow the advice of some one, aliquo auctore (abl. abs.) agere.—38 Render : ‘Who 
profersed (profitéri) that they were most inimical to me’.—®® ratidne uti.--*° Render: 
* which [to use] I bezan.’—4! by the relative.—4? modo.—‘ éo observe uprightness in one’s 
dealings with mga 4 fidem alicui preestire. —‘*4 consuevisse.—*5 uti.—*® verecundia. 
—‘? by debére.—*8 = the body of the dead Pausanias,—** oportére.—° lointer in a place, 
inferre in locum.—-5! by the locative adverb.-—5? to be execuied fora crime, ad supplicinm 
dari (datum esse).—-53 beneficium (sing.) prestdre (in the future).—®4 [that] should be 
given ieeniaiah which etc.—55 = what is most (maxime) necessary to every one.— 
56 elubordre in aliqua re.—®’ potissimum.—®® by inversion.” aptissimus ad.—-®° arripere. 
—*! by inversion.—--®2 aptissimus.—® = which they had.—** opulentus.—® precari a 
deo,—®8 maximus.—®7 relinquere (ABL. ABS.).—®8 = which he had.—®® firmue.—'® aBsTR. 
pat.—-7! castellum.—72 adhibére.—73 interpres.—?4 quidam.—7?5 hello captus.—7®° by 
secum.—™? ducere. —78 nocentissimus.— 79 = who if he is condemned.—®® homines.— 
81 = will ceage to say.—®2 plurimum posge.—%$ judicium.—-®4 Infinitive clause.—®5 de 
opiniéne eud& decedere.—%* = if he which does (sudjunct.).—®" ae hd ingratiate one’s 
self with some one, ab aliquo summam infre gratiam.—®6 celerrimi consilii.—®® acerri- 
mus.—*°? ingenium.—®! by the involved relative gualis ; ‘ of which quality (quavis) if (one) 
Were now ’.—*2 to demand reparation for outrages by war, res ex iujuriis bello repetere. 
—°3 = which who has.—* laudandus. 
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has nothing else!, but without which? a man is condemned and rejected in the full 
ness of everything else3.—5, The swans‘ are consecraied® to Apollo, because they 
seem to have from him [the gift of] divination, by which they foresee® the happiness 
after death, so as to die with song’ and rejoicing. —6. The nothingness of world] 
goods® you have proved in your book on happy life, in the reading'® of which 
wish nothing so much, as to abandon all those [things].—?. How pleasant must be that 
journey, at the end of which!) no care, no anxiety!? 1s to remain?3.—8. Where!‘, on Jand 
or water, shall I find a person!> whose whereabouts! I do not know ?—9. A. Torquatus 
stands? before [my] eyes, the quality1® of whose pursuits both of you must?*® know.— 
10. Octavius is a man?®, whose actions?!. of whatever kind22 they may be, we will ex- 
pect with the greatest confidence?3,—11. That man is addicted?‘ to habits of life, from 
which?5 a person who is once accustomed to them, will seldom return to honest pursuits. 
—12. This is the carriage? which Napoleon used2? when, on his flight after the battle 
of Waterloo. he was nearly captured by the enemy.—13. That ancient throne?®, on which 
the king*® used to sit when his vassals tendered him their homage, was ruthlessly? 
thrown into the flames.—14. This was the prophetic?! word$3 of L. Crassus, which we 
expected$3 [to hear] when we came to the Senate.—15. From there they came to the 
river Euphrates, which’ they rapidly crossed by pontoons, when another more serious 
obstacle opposed [the march of] the army.—16. We rely®5 on those whom we believe to 
have a better knowledge** than wE [have].—17. Apollonius did not suffer those who, in 
his judgment’, had nv hope of becoming [good] orators, to waste their time®® with him.— 
18. Hannibal was appointed®*® commander of the Carthaginians on account of the hatred4® 
which all knew he had ever since his childhood entertained against the Romans.— 
19. Icome now to those [things] in regard to which*! Epicurue remarks that he did not 
comprehend how life could be happy without themt—20. Nothing is more undignified¢3, 
than that43 anything should seem worse to you than dishonor‘, to avoid4® which any pain 
must be submitted to.—21. His#® condition is the same as‘? [that] of the tyrant Dio- 
hysius, who, when he was in a position to do anything he pleased‘, did not feel him- 
self [any] happier? on that account5°,—22. Of what use5! are treasures which5? we can- 
not employ53 when they are in our possession54 )—23,. Alexander made®5 Parmenio gov- 
ernor of Media, a country which, in wealth, is second to none.—24. Philo, who in scholar. 
ship5® had no superior among the Jews, was the first. who5’ applied5® the speculative? 
method to the interpretation®® of the sacred books of the Jews. 


IX. RELATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES OF NON-REALITY, DEPENDENT ON NEGATIVES. (RF. 16.)— 
1. There is nothing that either you [would] wish to hear, or [which] I dare to assert®! 


- 1 Etiam ai aliis destituitur.—? but which who has not.-—° in omnium aliirnom rernm 
copia.—* cygnus.—§ dedicétus.—® = foreseeing by which what boon (quid boni) [there] 
is in death, they die etc.—’ cantns.—® voluptis.—® Render: How none riches are, thou 
hast taught in that book which thou hast written on happy (dedfus) life.—!° Render: 
‘when I read which.I prefer (alle) nothing than to abandon (relinquere) etc.—1!1 ‘when 
which is ended (conficere)’, by aABL. aBs.—!2 sollicitido.—!3 reliqui esse (periphr. fut. 

afk ee = Through which parts (by the locative adverbial form of the interrogative) 

shall I pursue.—1}5 is,—16 = where who is, I do not know.—!" vers&ri.—!§ = whose of 
what quality studies were.—'® necesse est ; with infinitive clause.—?° is.—2! —what who 
acts.—22 = indefinite relative.—23 equissimo animo.—?4 = follows that method. (ratio) 
of life.—?5 = by which who is imbued (imbiitus), can (svdjunct.) hardly be recalled to an 
honest kind (genus) of living.-—2° rheda.— 27 on (by) which when Napoleon fleeing out 
of the Waterloo (Vaterloensis) battle was driven (vehi), he almost was captured etc.— 

28 solinin.—?*? = to the on which (@dl.) sitting king faith and office used (solére) to be 

tendered (prestdri) by his (men).—®° foedus,—*! divinans.—82 vox.—88 = expecting 

which we came.—** = after having crossed (superdre. ABL. ABS.) which by bridges quickly 
made, a more serious (gravis) obstacle (impedimentum) was objected to the army.— 

86 fidem habGre alicui,—*¢ plus intelligere..—87 Render: that who he judged could not 
become (evadere) orators.—®* operam (not ‘ fempus*) perdere.-—%* constiluere,—4? = 

hatred of the Romans, that. by which he was imbued from boyhood was known (constat) 

among all.—4! = after which had been detracted (ABL. aBs.), how life conld be happy, 

Epicurus denies that he understood (in/elligere).—4? indignus.—‘3 infinitive clause.— 
44 dedecus (COMPAR. ABL.).—45 = that (vf) thou mayest escape (effugere) which, any 
(quilibet) rather pain must be nndergone (subire, gerundial),—*6 = of this (man).—‘47 ac, 

—48 = to whom when all [things] were allowed (/icet).—‘4® se beatidrem ducere.—®® iccirco. 

-—51 Cui bono sunt opes, literally ‘To whom are treasures (to) advantaze’ (ABSTR. DAT.).—- 
§2 by crose-involution.—®3 uti.—54 = when we have which.--55 Render : Alexander sub- 

jected Media, than which no region is more opulent, to Parmenio.—®* = than who 

nobody was more learned (ervditus).—57 by access. pred. p. 250, Oss. 1.—5® to apply 
something to something, uti aliqué re in aliqu& re.—®* dialectica ratio.—®° explicdre 

(gerundial phrase).—®! dicere. 
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as! certain.—2. There is no admixture? in the soul which seems to be of terrestrial 
origin’,—3. There is nobody that considers Cicero a greater orator than Demosthenes. 
—4, There wax nobody that dared to open his mouth*.—5. There is no subject on which 
the learned disagree so much.—6. What a of time® can replace® divine power ?— 
% What is there that should hinder me to follow that [view] which seems reasonnble7 
to me ?—8. Who is there that believes that future [things] can be conjectured® out of 
dreams ?—9. There is no living being®, except!® man, that has any notion!! of God.— 
10. There is nothing that Jength!? of time cannot achieve!3.—11. There is nothing in the 
whole world that does not belong to the universe as a part!4.—12. Who is there that 
does not hate Tarqnin the Haughty ?—13. Who is there that would not like!5 to seem 
benevolent ?}—14. Who is there that does not understand, that by this one law the 
whole republic is annihilated ?!7—15. Who is it that divulges rumors of this kind )— 
16. What is the reason that you think him to he insolvent!® ?—17. There is no reason 
why in this case a prominent genius!® should be required2®.—18. There is no reason why 
you should call 2! that man from the province.—19. ‘here is no reason why you should 
risk your popularity2? by proposing?® such a law.—20. Nothing is honest, that is done 
unwillingly? [or] under compulrion.—21. Nobody is [to be called] happy who believes 
in?6 this sheory?¢,—22. There is no good [man] that holds?7 this opinion.—23. Nobody 
can be a president?® of the republic who is not born in this country?®.—24. Nothing can 
be traly useful which is acquired®® by crime?!.—25. Nobody can be [called] rich who 
covets the things of others3?.—26. You cannot send me anything from that city which 
will be more acceptable?,—27. The speaker said®4 nothing by which the passions*5 of 
the multitude were aroused?*.—28, I have nothing to’? compare with Scipio’s friend- 
ship.—29. I have never met?8 with any [man] from whom? I withdrew’? more gladly4!. 
—30. The name of no [man], that had been among these‘?, was withheld‘3,—31. I never 
have known anyone who said nothing with greater airs‘4.—-32. Nu one has yet wished to 
ecets me whom‘? I refused to receive on account of my engagements.—338. Nobody who 
is hurrying‘? to his burning house‘*®, will admire even‘® the most exquisite®® music5!,— 
34. I shed a no pursuit®s which has money for its object®4 (SENkcaA).—85, After Pane- 
tius nothing has been written on this subject, at least fnothin¢] with which I agree55,— 
36. Nobody, who has®® a manly spirit57, can tolerate the bearing®® of that man.—37. Who 
is there of all [men], provided5® he has any intercourse with the Muses, who should not 
rather wish®® to be this mathematician®! than that tyrant ’—38. There is no one, but he 
would rather wieh to die than be converted into some form®? of a beast®?, while®4 at 
the same time having the mind of man.—39. There was no one, but he said that the 
opinion of this [man] was most correct®5.—40. No uay passes, but Satrius calls on me*s, 
—41, I have never sent a letter home, but another letter for you accompanied it$7,-- 
42. Hortensius let®* no day pass without either speaking*®® in the forum, or meditating 
without the forum. 

X. RELATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES FOLLOWING THE ANALOGY OF 8SUBJUNCTIVES WITH NEGA- 
TIVE ANTECEDENTS. A. 17.--1. You will find few that will agree with you.—2. How few 
are there that deny wealth and pleasures to be goods !—3. He took’® [aj few assistants?! 
whom he thought to be competent?? to perform the work._4. I was the only one to 
whom both? Pee were open?4.—5. You were the only one who [ever] wished 
to have his colleague as a master?5.—6. Have you alone the privilege to claim this right 

1 Pro.—? = nothing mixed (mixtum).— of terrestrial origin, ex terra natus.—‘ hiscere. 
—5 = what lapse of time (vetusias) is there, that can etc.—® conficere.—’ probabilis.— 
8 conjicere.—® living being. animal.—?® preeter.—!! notitia.—?2 longinquitas.—}5 assequi. 
—1!4 = that is not a part of the universe (universum).—'5 velle.—!® beneficus.—!7 delére, 
—18 See p. 168, OBs. 3.—!* excellens ingenium.—?° requirere.—?! devoc&ire.—?2 fo risk 
one’s popularity, cum populo in invidiam ventre.—?® legem rogire.—?4 = that is done by 
an unwilling fone] es by a compelled [(one]}.—-?5 sequi (with accus.).—** ratio.— 
27 gequi.—?2® princeps.—?® intra finls nostros.—*%® parere.—5! scelus.—3? P, I, § 858.— 
33 jucundne.—34 proferre.—%5 animi.—%* excitére.—*? = which I compare.—*® con- 
ventre aliqnem.—®® unde,—*° abtre.—‘*! lubenter.—*? = who had been in that number. 
—43 occultare.—‘44 majore anctoritate.—45 conventre.—4* Render: ‘for whom (DAT. 
INCOMMODI) I was engaged (occupdtus)’.—‘? currere.—*® = to the conflagration of his 
house.—*® by ne quidem.—®°® suavis.—5! cantus.—®? suspicere.—53 studium.—54 = 
which goes out (ezire) into money (@s).—®5 I agree with something, mihi pee 
aliquid.—°4 by esse.—®? virtle ingenium.—®® vultus habitueque.—5® = who has only 
rome commerce with the Muses.—®® malle with infinitive clanse.—*! mathematicus.— 
$2 figfira.—*3 hestia.—*4 guvum with enbjunctive of periphrastic future.—°> somebody's 
Opinion is correct, aliquis vere sentit.—** domum meam ventildre.—*™ Render : I have 
never gent one letter home, that not the other was [directed] to thee.—°® pati.—®® dicere.— 
70 gibi assumere.—7! minister.—72 idoneus, with gerundial dative.—-73 uterque.—*¢ licet.— 
75 Render: Who wished (celle) to have him, whom you had [as] a colleague, [na] a master. 
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for you! ?—%. He is* the only person to whom I can confide® this [secret].—8. This 
{man] was the only one‘ among those condemned, who was privy to that crime.— 
9. There was [bat} one desire by which all, who were present, were actuated5.—10. There 
are those who think that body and soul perish together*.—11. There are those who 
neither know how to decline’ the benefits which they receive, nor how to return? [them]. 
—12. There were some that thought the fight would result® disastrously!® to our [troops]. 
—13. There were some to whom Curio seemed the third orator of that age.—14. There 
were some who either were anxious!! for some new commotions!? in (of) the republic 
or who turned?? the discords of the citizens to their profit.—15. There are certain [things] 
which are!4 neither commanded, nur prohibited by the laws.—16. There are those pres- 
ent who are ready to shed their blood!5 for the welfare of the republic.-_17. There are 
certain philosophers who think that invalids! should?’ neither be called!® happy!®, nor 
unhappy?°.—18. There are obligations?! which we are owing?? more to some?? [persons] 
than to others.—19. There is a certain? [quality] whicb is theoretically25 rather than 
practically different from virtue.—20. There are many things which may be said on?6 

oth sides of the [question].—21. We know some [persone] who estudied?? many years 
with a philosopher, without?§ eee age even a tincture [of philosophy].—22. There 
were two roads in all?® by wnich®® the Helvetians could reach*! the country of the Se- 

uani.—23. There are seven cities?? which claim’? Homer as their townsman.—24. It is 
this [fact] by which it is proved that this part of philosophy is not superfiuous?4.— 
25. It is philosophy which teaches the true way*® of living, and?* which makes it impos- 
sible for its follower ever to be unhappy. 


XI. RELATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES OF POSSIBILITY, NECESSITY, DESIRABLENESS, AND DOUBT. 
R. 18,—1. We want8?7 a commander who has legitimate authority?®.—2. We must learn 
things%® that enable us‘® to be useful to our country.—3. We must act with*! a dignity42 
and firmness*’ which is proof‘ not only against influence*® but even against suspicion.— 
4. Perhaps [somebody] has told you this who has not seen it himself, but heard4® it 
from others.—5. Money‘? should be made by means‘*® which are free*® from baseness®°,— 
6. Is there anything else®! that you fro say in your behalf 52?—7. Has any one gone 
down®® this road who carried a wooden®* chest*® on his shoulder®* ?—8, To you I wish? 
a farm5’, in which you can sas He id all the pleasures® of agriculture®!.—9. What delight®? 
of the mind can be compared®’ with the pursuits*¢ of those who are always searching®5 
for something that [may] contribute to the well-being of their fellow-men®¢ ?—10. In 
the present® corruption®® of morality®*, something is required?® that [may] reform™! 
inveterate abuses’?.—11. Our people7® do not desire monitors who [shall] tell them mi- 
nutely74: ‘ Walk75 thus! speak thus! dine thus! drink thus! ’—12., If you know any one who 
wiil take7¢ the villa on this condition, let me know”? at yonr earliest convenience7®, 


XII. RELATIVE SUBJUNCTIVES OF ADAPTEDNESS AND PURPOSE. Ff. 19.—1. I know [eome- 
thing] that [may] give you relief?®.—2.1I have found [somebody] who [might] be prop- 
erly®® entrusted®! with the defence? of our cause.—3. He erected a fortification®’ in 


1 Render: Are you distinguished (eaimizsy [as] the only one in whom this holds good 
(valére) ?—? Render: I have this [one as] the only [one] to whom.— credere.—‘ Ren- 
der: This [man] was condemned [as] the only {one} who was privy (conscius) of that 
crime (scelus).—-° movére.—* una&.—’ negare.—® referre.—® esse.—!9 calamitGsue.—!! tobe 
anxious for something, aliquid querere.—?2 motus.—!3 to turn something to one’s profit, 
rape re pasci.-—14 render by active constrnction ‘ which to do the laws neither command 
(jubére), nor prohibit ’.—'5 vitam profundere.—!* invalids = homo (sing.) valetudine 
param prosper& usus.—!7 gerundial.—'® dicere.—!* be&itus.—2° miser.—2?! officium.— 

3 which are owed (debére).—?5 alii...alii.—?4 quiddam.—?5 which from virtue can be 
separated rather by the idea (cogitatio) than by the thing.—?* in utramque partem — 
37 apud philosophum persedére,--28 and drew (ducere) not even the color.—2? omnInv,— 
30 qua.—%! perventre ad finIs,—%? civitas.—%3 say that Homer is their citizen.—®4 super- 
vacuus.—®5 ratio.—%* Render by involution ‘to which who has given himself, can by no 
means be unhappy.—%?7 nobis opus est.—** imperium Jegitimum.—®* artes.—*° = which 
effect that (wt) we are of use (ABSTR. DAT.) to the State.—*! adhibGre aliquid (gerundial).— 
42 pravitas.—‘*s constantia,—*4 to be proof against something, resistere alicui rei. —45 gratia. 
—‘** accipere.—‘7 rem familiarem quzerere.—‘8 eis artibus.—*® fo be free from something, 
abexse ab aliqué re.—®° turpitiido.—®! Incorporate ‘ else’ (aléud) in the relative clause. 
—52 pro te.—§5 descendcre.—** ligneus.—®5 arca.—5* hamerus.—-57 optare (plur.).—5® rus. 
—5? frui.—®° oblectarnentum.—*! agri colendi.—®? oblectatio.—®3 conferre.—* studiam. 
—§5 to search for something, aliquid anquirere.—®* Render: ‘That looks (spectdre ac 
valére) towards (ad) living well and happily *,—67 hic.—®8 perversitas.—®® mores.—7° desi- 
derSre.—") discutere.—7? malum.—7* homines nostri.—’¢ ad singula.—75 incedere (sing.). 
—76 emere.—77 certidrem facere (fut.).-—78 primo qnedue tempore.—7?® salfitem afferre.— 
®° recte.—®! to entrust somebody with something, alicui aliquid credere.—®? vindicatio.— 
®3 locum muntre. 
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which the soldiers [might] find a safe refuge! if they were pressed by the enemy.— 
4, Crops were growing in these fields which might serve? as pasture for the draught- 
horses.—5. Antonius has [something] to’ promise4 to his [adherents].—6. Fortune has 
given® me nothing to bestuw®.—%. Camillus was deemed’ worthy of being called§ 
the second founder® of the city after!® Romulus —8. Virtae makes!! men worthy of 
coming into communion!? with!§ God.—9. Who seemed to ur a fit persun to receive 
gifts from}4, cannot be unworthy of being our creditor!®.—10. That architect was fully 
competent!¢ to build!7the bridge over!’ the river.—11. The horsemen, in order to!® wipe 
out2® by bravery the disgrace?'of [their] flight, fought at all places.—12. The congul gave 
to D. Junius command?? at the mouth?3 of the Vulturnus river, with the order to send 
corn to the army whenever a?4 ship had arrived?5,—13. Cesar made?¢ the foot-soldiers?7 
mancenvre?® among the cavalry?® that they might, by daily practice®®, acquire! ekills? 
in this kind of fighting3’.—14, Every day a great number of ships assembled*4 for the 
purpose of carrying supplies?® [to the army].—15. Armed [men] were placed at that very 
Spot, who were to murder you.—16. Places in the Circus were assigned*® to the Patri- 
clans and Knights, where each [rank] might have their own seats (spectaculum)37.—17. The 
Mamertini gave?® to Verres both a city into which?® to convey*® his stealings*!, and a 
ship in which to remove‘? [them].—18. Artaxerxes presented Themistocles*? with the 
city of Magnesia, to furnish him with*4 bread; Lampsacus, from which‘ he was to 
take*® (his] wine, [and] Myus‘?, from which he was to have [his] vecetables48,—19. he 
Rhodiane sent Thrasyllus to Rome, in order that by his eloquence the good graccs*® of 
the Senate might be won for them5®.—20. What hope of return®! have we if we give to 
an unknown shipwrecked®5? [person] a vessel to convey? him home ?—21. Moses estab- 
lished54 new ceremonies®> among the Jews, in order to strengthen thereby the nation 
for the fature®*,—22, Themistocles fortified5? Port Pirseeus with walls, the more earily 
to defend the city.—23. I sent him word5® that I would arrive in three days.—24. I 
have appointed®® [a man] to take my place® if I cannot. be present in person®!,—25. Clo- 
dius hired®2 assassins®’ to take Milo’s life by an ambush®4, 


XIII. RELATIVE SUBJONCTIVE OF QUALITY. Z. 20.—1. Antonius will be the man to 
whom crowds®5 of profligate citizens will flock from all quarters®®,—2, Apronins was a 
man who had the privilege®? both to say and to write with impunity®? everything®® he 
wished.—8, Sulpicius is not the man to be afraid lest his principles?® be in danger?! 
from the artiflces?? of [any] prepared?’ speech.—3. I am not the man to pronounce? 
whatever we see7®, to be such? as we see it.—5. These men will be such?’ as to consent? 
to nothing prejudicial?® to the public interest®®,—6, P. Crassus was in a position (és) that 
nobody in the republic thought himself superior®! to him either®? in honor or in wealth*3, 
—%7. You are a man who have always been on the side®4 of the patriots®5.--8. The chief- 
commander was a man in whom the soldiers placed unbounded confidence®® ; the other 
officers®? were men who had seen service?’ in Spain under®® Sertorius.—9. | 7his sen- 
tence, and No. 10. 11. 12, tobe transformed into relative constructions with aitribulive syn- 
detic antecedents. according to OBs. 6.) The works which M. Agrippa erected?® in the 


? Perfugium.—? = in which the dranght-horses [might] be pastured (pascere). —3 relative. 
—‘ pollicéri.—® inventre,—® dare. —7? habére.—® by active construction (J am called = 
on call (ferre) me).— ® conditor.— 1° a.— 1! efficere. -- !2 consortium.— 13 genitive.— 
14 Render: Who seemed to us worthy ‘of whom’ we should receive gifts (beneflum).— 
18 Render: ‘Unworthy to whom we owe’ (debére).—}* fully cumpetent, sutis idoneus. 
--!7 preesse with gerundial dative (faciendo).—'® in.—!* Can ‘in order to’ be rendered 
here by a relative ?-2°9 delére.—2! turpit0do.—22 prieponere.—?% ad ostium.—?4 by ‘ut 
guisque*—25 accedere.—26 jubéri.—27 legionarius.—?® proelidri.—?® equites.—®° consue- 
tado.—! percipere.—8? skill in, usus, with genitive.—%* preelidrum.—3*4 conventre.— 
35 commeatum supportare.—3¢ Render: Places were divided fo etc.—57 Render: Where 
each [rank] might make spectacles to themselves.—%8 preebére.--3® by the locative ad- 
verb.—4° deportare.—*! furtum (plur.).—42 export&re.—43 dat.—44 = furnish (prabére) 
to him bread.—45 locat. adverb.—-4® sumere.--47 GEN. Myuntis.—4® opsonium (SING.).— 
49 to win the good graces, voluutatem conciliare.—®° dative of the interested person.— 
5! recipere beneficium.—5? naufrigus.—°3 = by which he may be forwarded back (7evehi). 
—54 constituere aliquid alicui.—®® ritus.—5* in posterum.—5? munTre.— 5 sent [persons] 
who were to announce. —5® constituere.—®° meo nomine agere.—®! ipse.—®2 conducere, 
—®3 gicarius.—®4 to take one's life by an ambush, aliquem improvidum ex insidiis 
opprimere.—®5 Render: To whom runnings (concursus) of profligate (perdifus) cilizens 
{will] be made.--8* undiqne.—*? = to whom it was allowed (dicet).—®* impfine.—®® by 
the indefinite relative.-— 7° fides (stn@).— 7! to bein danger, temptari.— 72 insidis.— 
73 compositus.—74 dicere.—75 = whatever is seen,—7® talis qualis.—77 talis.—’8 to con- 
sent to something, aliquid sententiis confirmére.— 7? = which seems to be contrary 
(obesse) to etc.—®° utilitas.—§! = that nobody preferred (anteferre) himself to him (rela- 
tively expressed).—8?2 neither.—® forttiinse.—%4 lo be on somebody's side, alicfijus partes se- 
qui.—85 boni.—%* summe confidere.—®? dux.—®8 stipendia facere.—®* apud.—®° excitdre 
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city, were such that they both surpassed! the magnificence of former? [works], and 
remained’ unsurpassed in the future.—10. Perhaps what you will hear from me is such, 
that not all will approve of it.—11. The act® which the tribunes had undertaken was 
such that it aroused®, not the lowest classes’, but the very heads of the Plebeians®.— 
12. King Dejotarus’s® troops never were ot a quality that he could make war!?® with 
them on the Roman people.—13. We were distinguished!! by qualities!2 that do not show!8 
themselves in battle.—14. The people conferred!4 the highest power!5 on a man!® who, be- 
fore, had in a most disgraceful mauner!? broken!® the laws.—15. What State is so strong!® 
that it night not be utterly?® destroyed?! by hate22 and discord?’ ’—16. No force? is so 
great that it might not be broken?5 by the sword2®,—17, Was there eve: a man27 go cruel, 
as to forbid anyone to mourn ?—18. Nobody is so hostile to our cauee as to call us bad 
citizens.—19. Nothing has ever happened so unfortunately?8, that it should uot be use- 
ful?® to some one. 


XIV. CAUSAL AND ADVERSATIVE RELATIVE CLAUSES. #2. 21.—1. The governor®® of the 
State, who was of the opinion’! that he should do his official’? duty without any re- 
gard to party, rejected33 the offer’4.—2. Zopyrus was derided by the others, who did not 
acknowledge*5 these vices [to exiet] in Socrates.—3. I kaow that the master was ane : 
since I played the eavesdropper®*.—4. Sleep embraced’? me, since I had been awake®* 
till late8® in the night.—5. This is altogether4® your own fault*!, since you despised the 
advice we tendered4? to you at your departure43,—6. The servants, who were of the 
Fane stamp‘ as their master, treated Hubonius most shamefally.—7. We ourselves, 
alihough we were strongly attached‘5 to that party*®, are daily more estranyed‘47 [from 
it].—8. Nero, although he was given4® to a most Immoderate debauchery, was only three 
times indisposed during his whole life4*.—9. Should that man have been elected with- 
ont bribe5®, who, besides his wealth, had nothing at all to gain the favor5! of his fellow- 
citizens —10. I believe5?, | did wrong5’ that I left®4 you.—11. You youreelf acknowl. 
edved®5 this to be correct®*, when57 you refused®® to follow Pompey to the war5?,— 
12. We admire Fabricius for his belief®® that even the enemy has come rights which we 
are bound to respect®!.—13. Iam very thankful? to old age®? for®4 jucreasing my eager- 
ness% for conversation®*, [and for] abating®’ [my eagerness] for drink®® and food.— 
14. What place can bravery have®® in him who says that pain is the grestest evil ?— 
15. We admire the bravery of those who, in battle, prefer?® death to flight. —16. Having 
refused?! to rule7? in his own State, he could not be a subject73 in a foreign?4 [one].— 
17. Observe the discretion’® of [the-e] Gauls. Not knowing’® the life and nature of men, 
and having heard [only] eo much that P. Sulla and the others were in the same”? dis- 
tress78 gx79 Cethégus. they asked whether they had®® the same purpose®!.—18, Wha 
throttled8?2 his intimate§®$ [friend], what will he®4 do with®5 an enemy if an opportunity 
offerss8 ?—19. You cannots? [any] longer retain in [the command of] the province a 
mans’ who js making with the enewy. treaties®® disposing®® of our allies, aud with our 
allies [is making treaties] disposing of our citizens.—20, I shall unhesitatingly®! defend 
amzn®? whom whole provinces wish to be sate®3.—21, Having attacked®? this party? 
with the fiercest®® hatred, he now hecame®? its most ardent supporter.—22, ‘This is a 


1 Vincere.—? prior.—3 Render: And were surpassed by no [magnificence] afterwards, 
—‘ probare aliquid.—§ actio.—® accendere.—? infima plebs (s1N@.).—® plebs (sIN@.).—* = 
Kiiy Dejotarus had those troops.—!® bellum inferre alicui.— !! priestare.—}? ex res.— 
13 = which do not go forward (prodire) into batule (merely determining the antecedent 
ves) --)4 deferre.—!5 imperium.—!6 is.—!" by the adverb (¢urpis).—!® violire.—!® firmus. 
— 70 funditus.-- ?! evertere.— 22 plur.— 23 discidium a 24 yjis.— 25 francvere.— 
26 ferrum.—27 by ecquis.—28 male. —2* prodesse.—*®® prefectus.—*! existimfire—*%? Ren- 
der : That oftices should [be] performed (priest&re) without faction (/aclio).—%3 rer puere. 
— 4 conditio.— 35 agcnoscere.— 36 ad fuores auscultare.— 87 complecti.— 38 vigilaire.— 
39 multa nox.—49 omutno.—‘! culpa (that thy altogether fault is).—‘*? offerre.—43 partic. 
constr, by proficiscens.—44 mores.—*® deditissimus,—‘*® pars.—‘7? abalienare.—*? = to 
be of most immoderate luxury.—‘* = languished altogether (omnino) thrice.—® gratis 
(the question to be expressed in the indicative and without any interrogative particle).— 
51 (9 quin the savor, animos sibi conciliare.—5? videor.—5* peccaire.—®4 discedere ab.— 
55 judicdre.— 5% verus.— 57 relative.— 5% nolle.— 5% in castra,— 6° = who believed.— 
61 Paraphrase: That there exists (esse) some crime (née/as) even against (in) the enemy 
(hostix).—82 magnam gratiam habére.—®3 senectus.—®4 relative.—®5 aviditas, with gent- 
tive, —88 sermo.—87 tollere.—®® potio.—®® by esse, —79 anteponere.—7! nolle (relative con- 
struction).— 72 principem esse.— 73 fo be a subject, servire.— 74 alinus.—75 diligentia,— 
76 nosse (relative construction).—™ par.—-78 calamitas.—7® relative.—®® esse in.—®! volun- 
tas.—°? juguldre.—®? familidris.—*4 is.—®5 dative.-—3¢ dari (abl. abs. in the perf.).—®? by 
an aftirmative imperative sentence.—88 is.—®? pactiones facere (at the end of the period). 
—* disposing of = de.—*! sine ulla dubitatidne.—*? is.—*8 salvus.—*4 persequi (relative 
construction).—*5 factio.—** acer.—®7 = began to support (adjuvdre atque orndre) 1t with 
the greatest now zeal. ' 
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most grievous! error indeed?, which (e/ gui) may be fatal’ to the safety of the repub- 
lic4.—23. The reason of man is imperfect, but perfectible5.—24. The Syracusians, 
[being] men of experience*, who (é. €. ‘so that they’) were able to see in the dark’, 
kept an account® of the pirates that were daily beheaded®.—25. Archayathus, a noble- 
minded!® man, who (3. é. *so that he’) wished to be loved and esteemed?! by his [towns- 
men], felt sore!4 that such an office! should have been tendered!4 to him.—2. [These 
aaa old-fashioned people!5, who (2. e. ‘so that they’) judged!* others!? from their [own] 
character}, believed [this statement].— 27. [That] timid and inexperienced!* man, who 
had neither courage nor intelligence?’ enough, did not think the inheritance to be worth 
so much?!, that he should endanger?? [thereby] his citizensnip.—28. O the surdid?3 [men] 
who accepted the gift, [and) the wicked?4 [man] who gave [it] !—29. Oimprudent?5 youth, 
who didst eurrender thyself to the faith of a tyrant !—30. It is not easy?* to recognize 
a flatterer, since (quippe) he frequently flatters?7 [while] pretending?® to gainsay2*, and 
at last®° suffers himself to be convinced?! by better’? argumenta.—31. Although®? Plato 
wae cruelly injured’4 by Dionysius, since (quippe) the latter] had ordered him to be sold 
into slavery*5, he yet returned to Syracuse. e consule did not restrain®* the ardor 
of the legions, knowing’? that the raw recruits®® of the enemy were not equal to the 
contest’®,—34, A great part of the Fidenates, having3? been added as colonists‘® to the 
Romans, knew the Latin‘! [languaye).—34. You cannot wonder that I should dislike‘? 
him to whom the Roman people is inimical‘, especially since I, in return for the favors44 
of the Roman people, should4> take*® even more than my share‘? in‘® the burdens‘? 
and duties®® (due to it}. 


XV. LOCATIVE CLAUSES (§ 616).—1. Where the king had fallen, a popu cnet was con- 
structed.—2. When the enemy had come to that [pluce] where our [soldiers] were hid- 
den in ambush, those [that were] fleeing suddenly stopped®!, and, turning around, 
made an attack on [their] pursuers§?.—3, Till a ship hag come to the place for which a 
passage has been taken [in it]55, it does not belong®4 to the owner, but to the passen- 

ers5® —-4, You must directly return there from where you have departed.—5. The in- 
habitants, in the third nizht-watch, madea sally§7 from the town [on that side] where58& 
the ascent®® to our fortifications seemed to be least steep®®.—6. They met®! the Gauls 
eleven miles®? [from the city], where5® the river Allia mixes®? its waters with those 
of the Tiber.—7. They returned*4 to Rome, where the war was preparing®® with the 
greatest enercy®®.—8. I departed from Syracuse, from which [place] the passage®? to 
Greece was said to be safest.—. On the third of May I left&® Tarsus where®® [ had ar- 
rived the day before7®°,—10. I pray?! [to] thee, O Juno, to (ut) follow uz into our city, 
where a temple, worthy of thy ereatness??, will receive7? thee.—11. The consul ac- 
cepted the capitulation of the city74. to which the routed army7® had fled?®,—12. I 
thought77 it necessary7® to point out’® the sources from which you might draw®°® this 
knowledge®!,—13. We are not going to suffer’? in this country®’ any one from whom&4 
danger may come to our liberty.—13. The consul occupied that town in order®‘ to col- 
lect®* there the supplies®? for the army. 


1 Lamentabilis.—? sane.— exitidsus.—‘4 salus publica.—® = but which can be perfected. 
—® of experience, peritus.——? occulta vidére.—  ratiOnes habére.—® seciri ferfri (quasi- 
oblique eubjunctive, as if an indirect question).—?!° nobilis.—!! diligere.—!2 graviter 
ferre (with infinitive-clanse).—!3 provincia.—!4 dare.—-!5 homines antiqui.—!¢ fingere.— 
7 ceteri.—!8 natira.—!® imperttus.—?° consilium.—?! p. 267, OBs. 4; p. 270 R. 25.— 
32 Render: That he should come into donbt (dubium) on [his] citizenship (civtitas).— 
23 sordidus.—?4 improbus.—25 improvidus,—?¢ = A flatterer (assentd@tor) is not easily 
recognized (agnoscere). Sce p. 238, foll. Oss. 1.—27 blandtri.—28 simnlare, with intinitive- 
clause.—?® litigare.—8° ad extr€émum.—3! vincere.—-3?2 potior.—33 quum.—*4 violfre.— 
35 (0 be sold into slavery, venumdari.—%* not to restrain, indulgére with dat-—-37 by ué 
with the relative.—%* novus miles (stna.).—3® to be equal to the contest, satis certamini esse. 
——49 colénus.—‘! p. 84, #. 38.—42 alicui inimfcum essc.—‘3 infeatus.--«4 pro voluntate.— 
45 debére.—*® suscipere.—‘7 quam pars virtlis postulat.—‘® partitive genitive, depend- 
ent on plus.—*® onus (sing.).—5° munus (sing.).—5! consietere.—5? Render: and carried 
(inferre) the converted standards (signum) against the pursuing (inseqgui).—®3 Render: 
Till (guoad) * it has been come’ (perventre. INMPERS. Pass.) thither whither a chip has been 
taken (sumere).—54 esse.—55 dominus.—®5 navigantes,—57 eruptio.—58 p. 218. (c).—5® as- 
census.—® arduus.—®! occnrrere (impers. paxs.).—®? by lapis (p. 220, OBS. 1).—*3 Render : 
Where the river Allia is mixed to the Tiberine (7iberinus) stream.—®4 impers. pass.— 
65 pardre.—®6 vis.—®7 trajectus.—®8 = departed from.—®*® perveulre (see p. 37, 2. 67).— 
70 pridie ejus diéi.—?! precdri.—??2 amplitddo.—-?3 subjunctive by attraction.—74 urbem 
in deditiduem accipere.—75 fusa acies.—7* se conferre.—7™ putdre.—78 gerundial of the 
main verb.—7* demonstr&re.--8° haurfre.—®! doctrina.—®? pa¢i, with infinitive-clause (to 
be in this country etc) —*3 civitas.—§4 adverb.--®5 relative construction.—®® comportdre. 
Render passively (the supplies to be collected).—-87 commeatug, 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


THAT-CLAUSES. | 
I, COMPLETING THAT-CLAUSES. 


8 G17. THAT-cLAvses are either completing, or adverbial (§ 456; 
§ 610, #. 3, Oss. 1, p. 482 foll.). The former are those which complete 
the idea of their governing words in the principal sentence. They have 
either the form of an infinitive-clause, or the form of a finite clause in- 
troduced by ut (uti), ne, quin, quominus, or guod. Quod requires the pre- 
dicate of the clause to be in the INDICATIVE, except if the clause is oblique 
(p. 888). The other conjunctions require a SUBJUNCTIVE in all That- 
clauses, whether the clause contains an oblique, or a direct statement. 
—Sometimes finite That-clauses take an asyndetic form (p. 473, Oss. 3), 


their predicates being in the subjunctive (7. 24, Oss. 1, 6). 


Oss. The form of completing That-clauses is determined 1) by the nature of the 
clause (2. 24, Ops. 1) ; 2) by the governing word in the principal sentence. Completing 
That-clansee are either (a) in the relation of oBJEcTs to the (logical) predicate of the 
principal sentence, or (6) in the relation of svuByects to the same. or (c) in the relation 
Of ATTRIBUTES to a noun. They aleo may (a) perform the function of PREDICATEs of 
the principal sentence (p. 486 foll.). Completing That-clauses, accordingly, are divided 
into OBJECT-CLAUSES, SUBJECT-CLAUSES, ATTRIBUTE-CLAUSES, and PREDICATE-CLAUSES. 


A. Ossect THAT-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 22. OspsEcT THAT-cLAUSES take the following forms: 1. That 
of an INFINITIVE CLAUSE if they depend on a verbum sentiendi or declar- 
andi, and contain an oblique declarative statement (p. 387, #. 81).—2. They 
take the form of an Ut-clause (negatively ne) ; (a) if they are dependent 
on a verbum declarandi, and contain an oblique imperative statement 
(p. 889, F. 83); (b) if they depend on a verbum faciendt, implying an aim 
which is specified by the That-clause (#2. 25).—3. They take the form of a 
clause introduced by ne, quin, or guominus, if they depend on a cerbum 
faciendi implying a negative aim which is specified by the That-clanse 
(R. 25, Oss. 5 foll.).—4. They take the form of a Quod-clause or of an Ut- 
clause if the governing verb does not belong to any of the first three 
classes. These clauses represent the idea of a fact which is treated like 
a substantive object (transitive, intransitive, or prepositional), dependent 
on the principal predicate (2. 26). There are several idiomatic excep- 
tions to all these rules. 


1. Verba sentiendt. 


Rem. 23. Verba sentiendi are those that express an act of the mind 
(sentire, intelligere, meminisse, discere, existimare, credere, gaudére, veréri, 
cupere, pati etc.), or an act or impression of the senses (cidére, sentire, 
audire etc.). The That-clauses dependent on them are oblique clauses 
and generally have the form of an INFINITIVE Clause (p. 387, #2. 81) with 
the following exceptions: 1) verbs of fearing (Oss. 1); 2) the verb dubs- 
tare with a negative (Oss. 2-4) ; 3) verbs of emotion (Oss. 5. 6); 4) verbs 
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of volition (OBs. 7) ; 5) those verba sentiendi which in certain connections 
have assumed the signification of other classes of verbs (as sperdre, cen- 
sére, vidére). See Ons. 8-10. 


Oss. 1. Verbs of FEARING require Ne-clauses or Ut-clauses (ne non), according to § 408, 
R. 56, as: Vereor ne nobis [dus Martie nihil dederint, preter ketitiam ; Lamaysraid that 
(lest) the Ides of March have given us nothiug except (a temporary) joy. Clic. Att. 14, 
12.— Verébar ut redderentur ; 1 was afraid. they would not be returved. [b. Fam. 12, 19, 
1.— Vereor ne non liceat, I am afraid that it is not allowed. Ib. Att. 2,19, 3. The con- 
struction of verbs of fearing with an infinitive clause, or with an object-infinitive is 
rare, and mostly anteclassical, poctical, or postclassical (see Cic. Fin. 2, 18, 39). For 
the construction of verbs of fearing with interrovative clauses see p. 391, Oss. 1, ¢. 
(See aleo Cic. Att. 7%, 7,35 9, 6,65 13, 24.)—For the tense of the subjunctive see p. 448, 
Ops. 1, 2. 


Oss. 2. That-clauses dependent on dudi/dre with a negative, or with what is equiva- 
jent to a negation, take the form of Quin-cluuses. Quin in this construction is rendered 
by ‘that’ (but that), and guin non by ‘ that not’,as: Agamemno non dubitat quin brevi 
sit Troja peritira. Cic. Sen. 10.—Qunm dubildret nemo quin abs te pecunié liberfitus 
esset. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 830.—An hoc dubildbit quisquam quin is venadlem jurisdictiOnem ha- 
buerit ? Ib. 2, 2, 48.—Dudiiddilur igitur, jndices, (é. ¢. non dubitabitur) guin vos Lateren- 
Fis ad suam spem aliquam delegerit? Ib. Planc. 16, 39,—In quibus non dubito quin offen- 
sionem negiigentisze effugere non possim (‘hat 1 will not escape the charge of negligence). 
Ib. Verr. 2.1, 40.—Non dubitdbal Xeno guin impetr&re non posset. Ib. Att. 5, 11, 6*.— 
Livy sometimes (for inet. 22, 55 ; 36, 41), and Nepos (or his epitomizer) almost aay. 
construe non dubi(dre with an infinitive clause**. In later prose this construction be- 
came the regular one. 


Oss. 8. Non dubitdre. in the meaning ‘not to hesitate’ (when the logical subject of 
the principal predicate is the same ar that of the clause), is generally construed with an 
object-intinitive, as Acbutius non du/ildvit id ipsum, quod arguitur, confitéri. Cic. Cie. 
1,2. But often, even in this meaning of non aubitdre, a Quin-clause is used, as: Dudi- 
(dre non debes quin tam honestum municipium tibi in perpetuum obligdre velis. Cic. 
Fam. 13, 42. a Ib. Mil, 23, 63; L. M. 16,49 ; 23, 68; L. Agr. 2, 26, 69; Att. 1.11 D, 
8. This construction is necessary if dutitdre is in the periphrastie conjugation in dum, 
as: Tum vero dubilandum non existimavit quin ad eos proficixcerétur. Cres. B. G. 2, 21. 
—Non dubitandum puta&vi quin succurrerem. Cic. Fam. 10, 18. Thus with non cunctan- 
dum esse: Cesar non cunctandum existimavit guin pugn& decertaret. Ces. B. G, 3, 23. 


Orns. 4. Sometimes other verbs of feeling and thinking, implying, like dubi/dre, a 
negative. if combined with negations (as non negdre, non ignordre, non dliler senttre), 
occur with Quin-clauses in place of infiritive clauses, as: Respondit, negdre non posse 
guin rectius sit exercitum mitti. Liv. 40, 36.— Quis tgndrat guin tria GrecoOrum genera 
wint? Cic. Flacc. 27.—Quis igndrat quin id longe sit honestissimum? Quint. 12, 7% s.— 
Nec jam aliter sentire qdin omni exitu interchisi viderentur, Cic. Cac. 11, 31.—Thus non 
metuere, and non verért, in a few ante-classical and post-classical passages, are construcd 
with qguin ( = ne non), as: Non metuo quin mew uxOri late suppctiz sint. Plant. Am. 4, 
1, 54.—Non vereor quin id quod postulo libenter sequamini. Kut. Lup. 2, 17. (Comp. 
foot-note to #. 24).—For the construction of negative impersonals, and negative sub- 
stantives with Qnin-clauses, see #. 27 and 28.—For the construction of negative verba 
Jaciendi with quin, see R. 25, OBs. 5. 


Oxss. 5. Verbasentiendi expressing EMOTION are construed with Vhat-clauses to denote 


* The origina) conception of the conjunction quin, in this construction, was not that 
of an affirmative conjunction, but that of an interrogative negative adverb (quin = gui 
non, or cur non; non dutito quin hoc verum sit = T have no doubt ‘ why this should noé 
be true’). The construction of non dubitdre etc. with an interrogative clause is not 
rare in classical prose, as: Non dubito guid nobis agendum putes. Cic. Att. 10, 1.—RBut - 
the original force of qguin seems to have been obscure even to the ancients. Thus Gel- 
lius (N. A. 1%, 13), who quotes many passages in which quin is improperly used by cer- 
tain writers, remarks that many do not understand the true force of this ‘ compound 
and pregnant (copuldta) conjunction’, referring his readers toa chapter in the *commen- 
taril grammatici ° of Nee Figulus, Cicero’s contemporary and friend, where an ex- 
hausting treatment of the subject would be found. 

** The English grammarians quote the following passage ag a proof, that the construc- 
tion of non dubitdre (in the meaning ‘ not to doubt’) with au infinitive clause, occurs in 
Cicero: Nam Pompéjus non dubitat ea, que de republicd nunc sentiat, mihi probdri. 
Cic. Att. 7,1, 38. But the passage reads thus: Nam Pompéjus zon dubifat. Vere enim 
judicat ea, que de republicé nunc sentiam, mihi probari. 
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the onsect of the emotion. Such That-clanses either take the form of an infinitive 
clause, or that of a Quod-clause*. The verbs of emotion (verba affectuum) are: gaudére, 
letdri, dolére, meerére, sollicitum esse, angi, mirdri, indigndri, succensére, irasci, and the 
phrases muoleste (egre, graviter, acerbe, léviter) Jerre, equo (tristi) animo ferre, quo animo 
Jerre, facile pati (to be not affected), maerére agiictum esse, and similar expressions. 
(For the impersonal verba affectuum, see RF. 28, OBs. 1,11). Both constructions, that of an 
infinitive clause, and of a Quov-clause, are gencrally equivalent. But mirdri, angi, and 
the phrases with ferre oftener occur with iutinitive clauses than with Quod-clauses ; and 
érasci is oftener found with quod than with an infinitive clauset. 

ExamMPLes: 1. Marcellus et Attius valde guudébant sc adversarinm perdidisse. Cic. 
Fam. 15, 17, 2.--Quq@ perfecta esse gqaudeo vehementerque lgtor. Ib. R. A. 47, 136.— Quod 
adhuc Brundusii moratus es, valde gaudeo. Ib. Fam. 15, 17, 4.—Simul illud gaudeo quod 


* Some Bee grammarians (for inst. Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 352) state that verbs of 
emotion may also take a Quum-clause with the force of a Quod-clause, producing the fol- 
lowing examples of their own make: ‘] AM SORRY YOU ARE ILL, = 1) Dolel mihi te 
egrotare, 2) quod egrétas, 3) quum egrétas. IAM GLAD YOU ARE RECOVERED, = 1) gau- 
deo te convaluisse, 2) quod convaluisti, 3) gquum convaluisti. This theory (aside from the 
objectionable fay ‘mihi dolet’ with a clause, in place of ‘ doleo’, see &. 28, OBs. 1, 11) 
is a mere fiction of English grammarians, It owes ite origin to an improper generaliza- 
tion of two or three parsages in which the verbs /auddre and gratuldri are connected with 
Quum-clauses (see &. 24, Oss. 9, foot-note). Ifa Quum-clause is connected with gaudére 
and dolére, quum has not the meaning of guod, but itaown meaning. ‘ Gaudeo quum con- 
valuisti’ certainly does not mean ‘1 am glad you are recovered’, but ‘ I rejoice whenever 
have recovered’. ‘Thas Si-clauses sometimes occur with verbs of emotion, but si always 
as its own meaning, as ‘gavdeo’, inquit rex, ‘si in castris meis Silénum habeo’. Sen. 
Ira. 3, 32.—Minime est mirandum si mors acerba fuit. Nep. Cim. 4. 

+ Quod-clauses expressing the object of an emotion have the nature of Fact-clauses 
(R. 26 Oss. 8), in which the statement of the clause is like a substantive object, denoting 
a fact (gaudeo victoria tud = gaudeo eo quod vicisti ; I rejoice at the fact that you have 
been victorious. IJnvidiam hominum moleste fero = (Id) moleste fero guod homines mihi 
invident). Since every verb of emotion is, at the same time, a verbum sentiendi, these 
verbs may always take infinitive clauses, this being the regular form of That-clauses de- 
pendent on verbs of feeling. Both forms of clauses have exactly the same functions, and 
generally are convertible. Only for rhetorical reasons the one form is often preferred to 
the other if it is betver fitting the rest of the construction, or if it is conciser and briefer. 
Thus * Gajum adesse gaudeo’ would appear more concise than * Quod Gajus adest gau- 
deo’, but ‘ Quod vivunt gaudeo’ has a better rhythmus than ‘¢os vivere gaudeo’. Often 
a Quod-clause may be preferred for the purpose of making a periodical connection (R. 26, 
Oss. 4, 3), as: Quod in Malit familiaritdtem venisti, non dici potest quam valde gaudeam. 
Cic. Fam. 7, 15, 2. Here the clause ‘quod.. .venisti’ states the object of ‘gaudeam’, but 
at the same time serves the purpose of periodical codrdination ( = As to the fact that you 
have become acquainted etc., [am very glad of it).—Both, the compels Quod-clanses, 
and the infinitive clauses, dependent on verbs of emotion, contain the nearest cause of the 
emotion; but this must be distinguished from the instance thatan emotion is mentioned 
as a stale of its subject, the existence of the state being presupposed as known, when 
the clause assigns a 7eason to the emotion which may, or may not, be different from its 
nearest cause. Such a clause is not acompleting, but an adverbial causal clause (in English 
introduced by ‘ because’), and may be conceived as an answer to the question ‘Why is 
he (are you, etc.) in that state of emotion?’ In this instance, an infinitive clanse would 
be out of place, and the clause is introduced either by guia, or by guod (in the meaning 
‘because ’); as: Jam omitto iritus esse; id ( = iccirco) tibi succensco, guia te negibas 
credere argentum mihi. Plaut. Pers. 2, 3, 27.—Sane sum in meo infiniIto mzrGre sollici- 
tus, et eo magis, guod Appii questio ert. Cic. Att. 3,17, 1. The same form of a causal 
clause is used if, besides the object of the emotion, a reason for it is mentioned, as: Si 
( = quod) lacrimis te tradidisti, doleo, guia doles et angere ( =: Iam sorry for your tears 
oe the very reason that you are sorry). Cic. Fam. 5, 14, 2.—The grammarians, by over- 

ooking the difference between completing That-clauses with quod, and cansal Quod- 
clauses, have in vain tried to establish a difference between completing Quod-clauger, 
and infinitive clauses, By tata on verbs of emotion. MEtrtIne (§ 802) says that an 
infinitive clanse is used if the predicate of the clause is represented as a ‘given idea,’ 
assumed as true, while by a Quod-clause the predicate is represented as asserted by the 
author. But doth constructions contain * given ideas’, and ‘ assertions by the author ’.— 
MaDvia says: ‘ Quod, in this construction, denotes “more” the reason of the feeling’, 
which, in its vague wording, may lead to serious mistakes. This statement makes diz- 


evons where there is no distinction, and fails to distinguish where there és distinc 
on. 
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reqnalitas vestra tantum abest ab invidia ut, etc. Ib. Brnt. 42, 156.--Que urbs mihi /@ 
tari vidétur quod tantam pestem evomuerit forusqne projecerit. Ib. Cat. 2, 1, 2. 

2. Doleo illtus consilio populum Romanum carére tam diu. Cic. Brut. 42, 17.— Dolébam 
quod socium et consortem gloridsi labdris amiseram. Ib. 1, 5.—TWlud ma@reo quod tibi non 
minoOrem doldrem illOram orbitas afferet quam mihi. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 10.—Neque enim, 
mes commendatione fe nou delectdri facile pafiéhar, et nune angor, quicquam tibi sine 
me esse jucundum. Ib. Fam, 7, 15, 1.—Quod vivis nobis egressus est, gvod ei ferrum ex 
tery ee dar quanto tandem muy dre illum esse qfilictum et profligdtum putatis ? 

. Cat, 2. 1, 2. 

3. Tibi ademptas tot urbis, tot genfis, indignor. Liv. 40, 10.—Indigndtus est, regem ad 
causam dicendam evocd7i. Ces. B. C. 3, 108.—Indignabantur milites guod conspectum 
suum hostes ferre possent. Ib. B. G. 7%, 19.— Quod spiritis, gvod vocem mittitis, indig- 
nantur. Liv. 4, 3.—Quis tandem succenseat, milites nos esse? Liv. 7%, 18.—Si irasceris 
juvenibns quod peccant, irascere infantibus quod peceattrl eunt. Sen. Ira. 2, 9.—Dis 
quoque irascimur quod aliquis nos antecédat. Sen. ib. 8, 31.—Non irascétur aliquem sibi 
compardri. Ib, 2, 22. 

4. Qui victos nostros moleste ferunt. nos dolent vivere. Cic, Fam. 9, 2, 2.—Carbo gravri- 
ter feréebat, sibi 5 Var iephat obtigisse hominem singulari inertia. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 138.—7 ult 
gruviter et acerbe, in eum me locum addict ut...ad accusandum traducerer. Ib. Div. 
Cec. 2, 4.—Molextissime fero quod te ubi visurus sim nescio. Ib. Fam. 3, 6, 5.—Quod a 
tuis abes, eo levius ferendum est quod etc. Ib, 4, 3. 2.— Quod salus socidrum summum in 
periculum vocatur, guo tandem animo serre debétis? Ib. L. M. 5, 12. . 

5. Miror te ad me nihil scribere. Cic. Att. 8, 12 B.—Minime mirdmur fe tuis preecliris 
operibus (etért. Ib. Fam. 1, 7.—Cato mirdré se ajébat quod non ridéret haruspex, ha- 
ruspicem quam vidisset. Ib. Div. 2, 24. 


Oxns. 6. That-clauses take the form of an exclamatory infinitive clause if the govern- 
ing verb of emotion is understood. so that the clause may be considered as the object of 
a feeling existing only in the mind of the author, as : Ze nunc, mea Terentia, sic verd74, 
sic jacére in lacrimis, idque fiert me& culpi! (= doleo, te nunc verdréi etc.); O, that 
you are now tormented thug, etc. Cic. Fam. 14, 2.—Jllam clementiam nostri imperii in 
tantam crudelit&tem ease conversam! (= Quis non indignatur, illam clementiam etc.), 
Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 44.—Qui, ad Cannas victor, ire tamen ad urbem ansus non esset, eum, 
repulsum a Capua, spem potiunde urbis Rome cepisse/ Liv. 26, 8.—Frequently such 
clauses take an inferroqative form by suftixing the interrogitive particle ne* to the first 
word of the clause; Afene non cum bonia esse ? Cic. Att. 9, 4.--Zene hoc dicere, tali pru- 
dentid preditum? Ib. Clu. 84.—7ene tibi partY= eas depoposcisse ? Ib. R. A. 34. 95.— 
Tantumne fuisse oblividnem ut etc. Ib. Brut. 61, 219.—Hunccine hominem tantis delecta- 
tum esse nugie ut non vidéret etc. Ib. Div. 2, 13, 30.—Sometimes such clauses consist of 
a mere infinitive, where an indefinite eubject-accusative must be supplied, as: Hoc non 
vidére, cujus generis onus navis vehat. id ad gubernatoris artem nihil pertinére! (i. e. 
quemquam hoc non vidére, it is inconceivable that a person should not see etc.). Cic. Fin. 
4, 27, 76.—Tantum labdrem capere ob talem filinm! Ter. Andr. 5, 2, 27.—Often such 
clanses are dependent on anexclamatory particle, or an exclamarory accusative (p. 87, 22. 
44), as: Me miserum, te in tantas srumnas propter me incidisse! Cic. Fam. 14, 1.—O 
spectaculum miserum atque acerbum! Ludibrio esse urbis gloriam et populi Romani 
nomen! 1b. Verr. 2,5, 38 In this instance, the clause may assume the form of a Quod- 
Clanse, as: Ale miserum, quod tu non valuisti! Cic. Att. 9, 6. 

Frequently, in place of ‘ interrogative’ intinitive clanses. U¢-clauses (ut requiring the 
subjunctive) are used to designate the fact as impossible: Te ué wila res frangat. tu ut 
umquam te corrigas ? Cic. Cat. 1, 22.—Eqdne ut te interpellem? Ib. Tusc. 2, 42.—Hgdne 
ut prolis mes fundam crudrem ? Sen. Med. 9, 27.—Pater wt in judicio capitis obesse filio 
debeat ? Cic. Planc. 18, 31.—Me ué quisquam norié, nisi ile qui prebet cibum! Plaut. 
Pers. 1, 3, 52. Instead of ut. often quast ia used in these clauses (gee ‘Comparative 
claases’), ora mere subjunctive without any conjunction, which form is passing over 
into the ‘interrogative subjunctive’ (p. 881, § 593), as: Ego tibi irascerer ? tibi ego pos- 
sem irasci? Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 1. 


Oss. %. Verbs of VOLITION (velle, nolle, malle, cupere, concupiscere, optdre), ara con- 
strued either with an object-intnitive (except optdre) or with an infinitive clause, or 
with an Ut (ne)-clanse, or with a mere subjunctive, according to the following rules : 

1. If verbs of volition (except optdre) have objects expressing verbal ideas, which 


* In this anomalous form of ‘ interrogative infinitive clauses’ the interrogative parti- 
cle does not belong to the infinitive clause, but to the governing verb of emotion, inthe 
mind of the author, which ie wnders/ood as a question. Thus *Adedne hominem infelf- 
cem esse’ (Ter. Andr. 1, 5, 10), properly means : Fierine potest, hominem adeo infelicem- 
esse ? 
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have the same logical subject as the governing verb, the object takes the form of an 
object-infinilive (p. 103, § 489), as: Ceesar ab Helvetiis discedere nolébat. Cres. B. G. 1, 16. 
—Quum pro#e quisque in conspectu imperatoris operain navdre cuperet. Ib. 2, 3. If, 
however, the dependent action is expreexed by the copu/a with a predicate-adjective or 
noun, or by a passive verb, more frequently the form of an infinitive-clauge is ured, as : 
Cupio me esse clernentem ; cupio...me non adissolitum vidéri. Cic. Cat. 1, 2, 4.—Judicem 
esse me, non doctérem volo. Ib. Orat. 33, 117.—Pausanias se tecum aftinit&te conjungi cu- 
it. Nep. Paus. 3*. If opidre is used, in this instance, as the governing verb of wish- 
ing, itis construed with an Ut-clause when the dependent verb is active, aud with an 
infinilive-clause when it is passive, and. generally, when it 1s a copula, as: Senectftem 
adipiscantur omnes optant (all wish to grow old). Cic. Sen. 2, 4.—Ezo opto redarqgui me 
(I wish to be refuted). Ib. N. D. 8, 40, 95.—Talem gualem se esse optdrel. Ib. Or. 1, 19, 87. 
An object-infinitive cannot be made dependent on oplére. 

2. Often the verb velle (not the other verbs of volition) is used as a synonym of exiséé- 
mare (to suppose, to think), or of dicere (to state, to assert). In this instance it is always 
construed with an infinitive-clause, as: Rhodi ego non fui: mevult fuisse (he states that 
I was). Cic. Planc. 34, 84.— Vultis, optnor, nihil esse in natiré preter ignem. Ib. N. D. 3, 
14, 36.—Volunt illi, omnis e&dem conditidne nasci. Ib. Div. 2, 44, 93.—Isto in genere in 
quo ¢e aliquid posse vis (in which you think you have some ability). Ib. Fam. 7%. 27%. 

3. If an action dependent on verbs of volition (in their regular meanings) has a sub- 
ject different from that of the governing verb, a distinction must be made whether the 
predicate of the clause is passive or active. 

(a) If the predicate is a passive, the clause almostt always has the form of an infinitive 
clause, a8: Pompéjus neminem dignit&te secum exequdari volébat. Cres. B. C. 1, 4.—Pluri- 
bus presentibus eus res jactari nolébat. Ib, B. G. 1, 18.—Quum nostri quid sine imperatore 
efficere possent, perspici cuperent (wished that it should be seen etc.). Ib. 8, 2i¢t.—Fre. 

nently, in this construction, the predicate-infinitive takes the form of the infinitive of 
the periphrastic participle according to p. 127, BR. 132 (amdtum esse etc.), in which 
instance the auxiliary esse is mostly omitted, as: Tribini plebis militibus nunc re- 
pente consullum volunt ; The tribunes now suddenly wish that the soldiers be relieved 
(literally: that it should be consulted for the soldiers). Liv. 5,5.—Sociis maxime lex 
consultum esse vult, Cic. Div. Cec. 6, 21.—Liberis consulium volumus propter ipsos. Ib. 
Fin. 3, 17, 57.—Patres ordinem publicanodrum offensum nolébant. Liv. 25, 3,—Domeatica& 
cur&i te levdtum volo ({ will have you relieved). Cic. Qu. Fr. 8, 9, 3.--Lega&ti Sullam 
orant ut Sex. Roscii famam et filil innocentis fortinas conservd/as velit. 1b. R. A. 9. 
Comp. Plaut. Am. prol. 338. Cic. Div. Cec. 6.—So with cupere (but not with optdre), as: 
Qui fe conventum cupit. Plaut. Curc, 2, 3, 25.—Is qui putriam exstinclam cupit. Liv. 4, 24. 

(6) With an active predicate, the clause always takes the form of an imperative clause 
introduced by wé, or ne, or with an imperative subjunctive without a conjunction, if the 
eovern ing verb is in the first person (generally in the subjunctive: velim, vellem etc.), 
and merely serves for the circumlocution of an independent optative sentence (p. 383, 
Oss. 6), as Equidem mallem ut ires. Cic. Att. 1, 16,8.—Tu vellem ne veritus esses ne parum 
libenter legerem tuas litteras. Ib, Fam. 7%, 33. 2.— ae vellem ut pedes habérent res 
tne. Ib. 7, 31.—Velim mihi tgnoscas. Ib, 13, 75.— Volo utt mihi respondeas. Ib. Vat. 7.— 
Nolo accnsitor in jadicium potentiam afferat. Ib. Mur. 28§. See the Ex. P 383, OBs. 
6. The same construction with cupere is anteclassical; cpio ut impetret (Plaut. Capt. 
1, 2.1%), but often occurs with opldre, as: Opto ut aliquam mihi materiem prebvas 
avend tuz apud senitum cause. Liv. 42, 40.—-Fruor dum licet : opio ut semper liceat. 
Cic. Fam. 9, 17, 2. 

Aside from this instance, the clause Salad takes the form of an infinitive clause. 
This is always the case if the subject of the dependent predicate is a thing. If the sub- 
ject is a person. the clause may be introduced by ut if the person is conceived as one to 
whom a command or wish is directed : Scipio fotam Hispaniam scire voluit unde pretori 


* These constructions are more frequent than the object-infinitives ‘ clemens esse’, * ju- 
dex ese’, § Pausanias conjungi cupit’. But object-infinitives, in this connection, must 
be likewise considered as legitimate constructions, as : Non est quare concupiscat quis- 
quam sapiens fiméri. Sen. Ira. 2, 11. 

+ Foran example of apassive Ut-clause after a verb of wishing, see Cic. Ac. 2.47, 146. 

+ Here belongs the frequent formula ‘ guid flert velit’? = his orders (literally ‘ that what 
should be done he wished’, as: Crassus, equitum preefectos cohortitus, guid fieri velit, 
ostendit. Cws. B. G. 3, 26. 

§ If the subject of the dependent clause is likewise in the first person the clause takes 
the form of an object-infinitive, or that of an infinitive-clause, according to the rule No. 
1,as: Cuperem vultum tuum vid@ére quim hec legeres. Cic. Att. 4,16.-—-Evxo me Phidiam 
ésse midlem quam vel optimum fabrum tignarium. Ib. Brut. 73.—If the predicate of the 
claurce is passive, the rules No. 8 (a) must be observed, as: Dionysium nolim ad me pro 
Jectum. Cic. Att. 10, 2. 
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annulus anrenus fieret. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 25.—Hiemis, non avaritise perfuqium maj6res nor- 
tri in socidrum tectis esse roluérunt. Liv. 39, 15.—Cresar noluil, ewan locum unde Helvetii 
discesserant vacdre. Cws. B. G. 1, 28.—Saguntini parents suos liberos e074 quam servos 
vivere malucrunt. Cic. Par. 3, 2, 24.--7e tua prvi virtite cupimus. Ib. Brat, 97, 331.— 
Majores nostri, jvrdre ex sui animi sententia quemaque voluérunt ; tum, qui testimonium 
diceret, ué ‘ arbitradri’ se dicereé etium quod ipse vidisset. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 47, 146. 

Oss. 8. Sperdre (to hope, to expect), as a verbum sentiendi, is construed with an in- 
finitive clause (see p. 134, 2; 2B. 31, Ons. 1). If it may be considered as a verp imply- 
ing an aim (see RFR. 2%, Ons. 2), it is (very rarely) alxo found with an Ut-clause, but, 
in classical prose, perhaps only in Ces. B. C. 3, 85: Hoc sperans ut movendis cas- 
tris commoulore re framentarid uterétur.—The Enclish verb ‘to expect’ with a That- 
clause is not expressed by exspectdre, but by sperdre. Haxapectdre,in the meaning ‘to 
expect ’ requires a substantive object ; but in the meaning ‘to wait for something to 
happen’ it 1s construed by clauses with dum, st (p. 397, Oss. 10), or (as verbum saciendé 
referring to an aim) with wé, as: In provincias pretores mittuntur, neque exspectant ut 
de edrum imperio ad populum ferdéur (without waiting for their contirmation by the 
people). Cs. B. C. 1, 6.—Stet@érunt exspectantes ut (= dum) ab adversariis clamor et 
pogua inciperet (waiting for the enemy to begin the battle = till the enemy should be- 
gin). Liv. 9, 82.—Mea lenitas hoc exspectdvit ut id quod latébat erumperet (my leniency was 
waiting for the breaking out of what was hidden). Cic. Cat. 2, 12, 27.—Haspectd@7i nos arbi- 
tror ud respondea&nius litteristuis ; You are wailing for our answer to your letter. Liv. 42, 40. 

Orgs. 9. Censére ix, in two different meanings, construed with That-clauses: 1) As a 
synonym of judicdre or existimdre ( = to believe, to judge that og is (he case) it 
always takes an infinitive clause (see the Ex. quoted p. 336, OBs. 3).—2) More frequently 
it is used as a verbum declarandi, declaring that an action should be done ( = to propose 
an opinion, to move, to vote for, to resolve by an official decree). If it is used in this 
meaning, the Thai-clauge is treated as an imperative clause, being introduced by ut 
(negatively ne), or with a passive infinitive clause (according to #. 24, OBs. 5), the predi- 
cate of the clause being mostly a periphrastic gerundial, but also (rarely) a present 
passive infinitive 5; as: Censeo ut iter reliquum couficere pergas: J move (propose) that 
ite proceed to finish the rest of your journey. Cic. Or. 2, 71, 290.—Calidius censéhat ut 

ompéjus in suas provincias reverterétur. Ces. B. C. 1, 2.—Patres censuérunt ul consules 
provers inter se compararent, Liv. 30, 40.—Censére ne in Italiam transmittant Galli 

ellum. Ib. 21, 20.—Ante omnia Philippum et Macedonas in societatem belli deducendos 
ease censeo. Liv. 86, 7.—Nune surgendum censeo. Cic. Or. 2, 90.—Ei qui consilium affer- 
rent, opem quoque ferendam censtbant. Liv. 25, 11.—Bona regia reddi censuerunt. 1b. 2, 5. 

Oss. 10. That-clauses dependent on vidére take the form of an infinitive clause if the 
act of ‘seeing’ is represented as the action of the eyes (bodily or mental), and the That- 
clause denotes an action perceived; ax: Quum omnibus horis aliquid atrociter fleri 
vidémus, etc. Cic. R. A. 53.154. But if cidére means ‘to see fo something’ ‘tu take 
care’, and the That-clause denotes the aim of thie action, vidére is a rerbum faciendt, 
and the That-clause (according to FR, 25, Ops. 2) must be introduced by w#, and negatively 
by ne, as: Navem idoneam wt haleas diligenter vidélis; Be careful to have a proper 
ship. Cic. Fam. 16, 1, 2.—Videndum est ne obsit benignitas ; We should take care lest 
our kindness be injurious. Ib. Off. 1,14, 42. Thus in the frequent formula: Videant 
consules (or operam dent consules) ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat ; Let the consuls 
eee lest the State may be injured. Cic. Cat. 1, 24. Cres. B. C. 1, 5.—Hadtles plebis videant 
ne qua sacra in operto flant. Liv. 39, 14.—Idiomatically, vide ne (or vidéte ne, videant ne) 
is used as one of the forms of an aftirmative cua (sometimes ironical) statement, the 
statement itself being contained in the Ne-clause, It generally refers to the acts of a 
person addressed, or spokenof, or to their probable consequences (vide ne hoc ita sit, lit- 
erally = take care that this be not the case, but with the meaning that it is really so); 
as: Mihi ausculta: Vide ne tibi desis; Listen to me: you stand in your own light! Cic. 
R. A. 36, 104.— Vidéte ne errétis qui Ciesarem vestris inimicis iritum fore putétis; You 
may find out that you are mistaken in presuming that Cresar would be angry with your 
enemies. Ib, Lig. 10, 29.—Videont ne turpe sit, qui equestrem splenddrem pati non 
potuérunt, servi nequissimi dominatidnem ferre posse (Do they not feel that it is dis- 
graceful etc.) Ib. KR. A. 48, 140.— Vide ne mea conjectfra multo sit verior. Ib. Clu. 35, 
47.— Vidéto ne hiec fama faciet repudidxas nuptias; Do you not see that the fame of their 
transaction will make my nuptials liable to be annulled? Plant. Pers. 3, 1. 56.— Vide ne 
inimicis iracundia tua voluptati sit. Sen. Ira. 3, 40.— Fide ne hoc totum sita me; You 
will see that the whole of this comes from me. Cic. Or, 1, 13, 55. 

Oss. 11. The English language frequently uses object-infinitives both after verbs of 
feeling aud of saying, where ip Latin infinitive clauses must be used. Here belong the 
verbs of hoping, threatening, promising, and pretending (stmddre), as: Solon, quo tu 
tior vita ejus esset, furere se simuldvit (pretended to be insane). Cic. Off. 1, 30, 108.— 
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Mithridates se Bosphoranis bellum inferre simuldbat (feigned a war). Ib. L. M. 4,9. Very 
rarely sperdre, and pollicéri are construed with an object-infinitive, ag: Qui iceantur 
obsides dare. Cves. B. G. 4, 21.—Magnitudine poene reliquos deterrére sperans. Ib. B. C. 3, 8. 


2. Verba declarandi. 


Rem, 24. Verba declarandi denote the utterance or manifestafion of a 
feeling, thought, or impression. The That-clauses dependent on them 
take 1) the form of an infinitive clause if they contain a declarative 
statement (Oss. 1).—2) They take the form ofan tmperative clause (p, 389, 
R. 88) if the governing verb denotes the utterance of volition (Oss. 1-8). 
—3) They take the form of a Quod-clause if they contain the utterance 
of emotions or certain other feelings (OBs. 9).* 


Oss. 1. The That-clauses dependent on the general terba declarandt (dicere, scribere, 
nuntidre, docére etc.),are usually conceived as declarative (p. 480) and hence take the form 
of an infinitive clause (see the Ex. p. 4(0). But they may be conecived as commanded or 
willed by the subject, in which instance the English language uses either the form of an 
object-infinitive with ‘to’ (‘he told him fo go’), or that of a That-clause with ‘should’, 
‘ought’, or other auxiliaries denoting compulsion. Such clauses must either take the 
form of an imperative clause in Latin (with wt, ne, or the mere subjunctive), or, if they 
have passive predicates, the form of an infinitive clause with a gerundial predicate ; as: 
Dixeramt a principio wé silerémus (that we should be silent). Cic. Brut. 42, 157.—Dizi pa- 
tribus conscriptis, ne und plag& conciderent ; vulnus esse ejusmodi quod mihi nec dissi- 
mulandum, nec pertimescendum viderétar. Ib. Att. 1, 16, 9.—(Here ‘ne und plaga conci- 
derent’ ia conceived as an imperative clause; but the codrdinate That-clause ‘vulnue 
esse ejusmodi etc.’ is declarative.)—Mittitt qui nuntidrent ne hostis prelio lacesserent 
(not to attack). Cees. B. G. 4, 11.—Philozophia nos docui’§ ut nosmet ipsos noscerémus ; 
(hag taught us (he duty of Knowing ourselves). Cic. Leg. 1, 22.—Docet longe alié ratidne 
bellum esse gerendum. Cres. B. G. 7, 14.--If ‘ concedere’ means ‘to admit something as 
true’, it requires an infinitive clause ; but if it means ‘to permit’ it requires an impera- 
tive clause with wé or the mere subjunctive, as : Concédo tibiué ca preetereas, gue, qaum 
taces, nulla esse concédis. Cic. R. A. 19, 54.-—Persuvadére, in the meaning ‘to convince of 
the truth of something’ is construed with an infinitive clause, but, in the meaning 
‘to persuade’ requires an imperative Clause, as : Civitati persudsit ut de finibus suis ex!- 
rent ; perfacile esse Gallive imperio potiri. Cres. B. G. 1, 2.--Socrates Alcibiadi persudsit, 
eum nihil hominis esse. Cic. Tusc. 3, 32, 77.—dfonére, in the meaning ‘to remind of a 
fact’ requires an infinitive clause, but in the meaning ‘to exliort’ must have an impera- 
tive clause: Res ipsa monébat, tempus esse. Cic. Att. 10, 8.—Pompéjum monédat ut meam 
domum metueret. Ib. Sest. 64, 153. 


* Clauses with quominus, dependent on verba declarandi, are rare exceptions, nor 
can generally a Quin-clause be used after such verbs. But non dicere is sometimes (rarely) 
construed with quin, to denote that the statement cannot be contested; as: Dict non 
potest guin (it cannot be contested that) ei qui nihil metuant, beati sint. Cic. Tuec. 5, 7, 
17.—Non potest dict gquin commode fiat. Auct. Her. 4, 28.—Nemo est qui aliter dixeri¢ 

uin omnium naturalium simile esset id ad quod omnia referuntur. Cic. Fin. 4, 18, 32.— - 
Thus Quin-clauses are sometimes used with expressions denoting ‘ not to question’, ‘ not 
to dispute’, as: Non ambigitur quin Brutus pessimo exemplo id factOrus fuerit. Liv. 2, 1. 
—In controversia non erat quin verum dicerent. Cic, Ceec. 11, 31.— Quin ascenderis murum 
non queritur. Quint. 4, 4,4.—Nec diu anquirendum quin Agrippina claritudine generis 
antefret. Tac. Ann. 12, 6. For the use of guin with impersonal verbs see 2. 28, Oss. 3, 5. 7. 

+ Sometimes dicere is used with an Ut-clause where, at first sight, an injinilive clause 
should seem to be proper, as: De divis neque wé sint, neque ut non sint, habeo dicere, 
N. D. 1, 23, 68. Here the Ut-clause is tersely used in an ironical senge, to intimate that 
such an assertion would sound like a presumptuous dictation that the gods showd exist, 
or not exist. 

+ The clause with a verbum dicendi after mitiere, denoting the message sent, is fre- 
quently omitted. The dependent That-clauee, in this instance, takes either the form of 
an infinitive clause, or that of an imperative clause, according as a mere statement, 
or an order is conveyed. Afittere corresponds then to the English ‘to send word’, as: 
Ego puerum volo mittere ut habeat animum bonum; I am going to send her word by a 
slave that she must be of good cheer. Plant. Pers. 8, 3, 86.—Fabius ad collégam misié, 
exercitu opus esse qui Campanis opponerétar. Liv. 24, 19. 

§ Similarly discere occurs with an Ut-clause if it refers to the learning of a duty, as: 
Se a patribus euis didicisse ut magia virtflte quam dolo contenderent; They had learned, 
the duty of waging their ware more by bravery than by treachery. Cues. B. G. 1, 13, 
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Oss. 2. Imperative clanses contain the following diflerent kinds of volition: 1) re- 
quests. prayer. demand, and invitation (OBs. 3) ; 2) advice. proposition, and exhortation 
(Oss. 4): 3) resolution and stipulation (Oss. 5) ; 4) order, charge, command, and expressed 
Wish (OBs. 6. 7): 5) permission (OBs, 8). These different kinds of expressed volition, 
are indicated by epecial classes of governing verbs (verba unperandi), while the general 
verbs of saying (Oss. 1) may be used with regard to any kind of volition. 


Oss. 3. The verba imperandi expressing REQUEST etc. are: pelere, postuldre, flagifdare, 
ordre, rogdre, precari, obsecrare, inplordre, instadre (to urge) invi/dre, and similar verbs, 
as: Precor deos ué his intinitis nostrie malis contenti sint. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 9.—Pete- 
bant uli equites pramitteret. Cas. B. G. 4, 11.—Postulo ut ne quid prejudicati afferatis, 
Cic. Clu. 2, 5.—Ceezar cognovit, Germa&nos invitdtos esse uti ab Rheno discederent. Cres. 
B. G. 4, 6.—Semper flagildvi ut convocarémur. Cic. Phil. 5, 11, 30. ‘ 7o ask for a per- 
mission’ is rendered by ‘pefere ut aliquid facere liceat’ (not by ‘veniam or polestatem 
petere’), as: Tribfinus milftum pefébat ut Ciesaris voluntate discedere licéret ; a military 
tribune asked Cwsar for the permission of leaving the army. Ceres. B. G, 1, 89.—If the 
person to whom the petition is directed, is not mentioned, the clause generally takes a 
passive construction, in which instance it sometimes takes the form of an esis 
clause, which, however, in classical prose, ie confined to the verb postuldre as: Hic pos- 
tulat se Rome absolvi. Cic. Verr. 2, 4. 60.—Et tamen iqnosci nobis postuldmus. Auct. Her. 
2, 17.—Poscere, in good prose*, is not construed with That-clauges, but only with substan- 
tive objects. In the pocts and postclassically, it occurs both with Ut-clauses and infinitive 
clauses. Livy once uses an Ut-clause after clamdre et poscere (2. 65).—If instdre, (to insist 
upon) refers to a mere statement of a fact, it is construed with an infinitive clanse, as: 
Si instétur (if it is insieated upon), suo milite vinci Romam posse. Liv. 2,48. If itmeans 
*to continue with perseverance’, it is construed with an object-infinitive, as: Instat 
Scandilius posceré recuperatores. Cic. Verr. 2. 3,59. But if tusédre means ‘to demand 
ely the That-clause, dependent on it, has the form of an imperative clause, as: 
Tibi insfat Hortensius ué eas in consilium. Cic. Quinct. 10, 34. 


Oss. 4. The verba imperandi expressing advice, proposition, and exhortation are sua- 
dére, persuadére, monére (see Oss. 1), hortdvi, censére (in the meaning ‘to propose’, ‘to 
move’, see #. 23, OBs. 9); as: Equidem suasi ut Romam pergeret (I advised him to pro- 
ceed to Rome). Cic. Att. 16, 8, 2.—Czesar religuos cohortatur ne jabdri succnmbant (ex- 
horted them not to succnmb). Ces. B. G. 7, 86. Verbs of exhorting (monére, hortd7i) 
sometimes, but very rarely, take an A ae in good prose (Cic. Fin. 1, 20; ib. 
Sest. 3, Uk The same construction or that. of an infinitive clause, with svadére and per- 
éuadére, 1s poetical or postclassical, as : Suadébat asino fugere. Phedr. 1, 17%, 6.—Verbs 
of exhorting are frequently construed with ad and a gerundial: Sic ego vos ad libertla- 
tem recuperandam cohortdbor ( = ut libert&tem recuperétis). Cic, Phil. 4, 5, 11. 


Oss. 5. The verba imperandi ed a resolution and stipulation are: decernere. 
statuere, constituere, velle (pee R. 23, OBS. 7), pacisci. pangere**, sancire, a8: Decrevistis ut 
de premiis militum primo quoque tempore referrétur. Cic. Phil. 5, 2, 4.—S/atuunt ut de- 
cem millia hominum in oppidum submittantur. Cres, B. G. 7, 21.—Hasdrubal paciscitur 
(stipulated, bargained) cum CeltiberGrum principibus ué copias inde abdOcant. Liv. 25, 
33.—Si quis pepigerit ne illo medicamento tunquam postea uterétur. Cic. Off. 3, 24.—Gal- 
lize principes hiecjurando: ne quis enuntidret (que essent constitita) inter ee sanaxérunt 
(they pledged each other, by stipulation). Cas, B. G. 1, 30.—Ut ne plebi cum patribus 
essent connubia, inhumanissima lege sanxérunt. Cic. Rep. 2, 37, 63.—If the construction 
of the clause is passive, it may take the form of an infinifive clause with a gerundial 
predicate-infinitive, as: Ad unum omnes regnum Nume deferendum decernunt. Liv. 
1, 18.—Decernere, constituere, and statuere, are generally construed with an object-infini- 
tive if the actions contained in the clause are those of the subjects of the governing 
verbs, as: Legidnes decrevérunt senitum defendere contra Antonium. Cic. Phil. 5, 2, 4. 
—Ceresar bellum cum Germinis gerere constituit. Cres. B. G. 4,6. But sometimes, even 
in this meaning, Ut-clauses or (if the conetruction of the clause is passive) infinitive 
clauses with gerundial predicates are used, ax : Constitueram ut pridie Idus Aquini mané- 
rem, Cic, Att. 16, 10.—Reliquam @/dfem arepublica procul habendam decrévi. Sall. Cat. 
4.—If these verbs are used in the meaning ‘ to judge’, as verba sentiendi, the That-clanse 
takes the form of an infinitive clause, as: In quo omnia mea posita esse decrévi. Cic. 
Fam. 2, 6, 3.—Laudem rapientis: s/aluo esse marimam. 1b. 5, 18.—If consti/uere means 
‘to promise’, it takes the same construction ar pollicési (with an infinitive clause in the 


* Aucustin (Civ. Dei, 2, 21) mentions the following (lost) passage of Cicero’s second - 
book de Rep. : ‘ Philus poposcit ut hc ipsa questio diligentius tractarétur’. But, since 
Philue in the extant parts of Cic. Rep. always speaks in ‘ dircct discourse’, it is evident 
that Anguetin quotes only the sense, and not the wording of the passage. 

** Pangere has the meaning ‘ tostipulate’ only in the perfect pepigé, not in the present 
system, nor in the perfect-form panzi. 
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periphrastic future): Veilein non consfituissem, in 'Tusculannm me hodie rentiruim esse, 
Lelio: I wish [ had not bonnd myself to Tivlins to come to-day ete. Cic. Or, 1, 62.— 
Constitut cum quodam hospite, me esse illum conventiram, Ter. Hee. 1, 2, 120. 


Oss. 6. The verbs of command, construcd with That-clauses, are: imperdre, preci- 
pere, prescribere, mandare, negotium dare (to charge), jubére, edicere. ferre*, caréret, 
and those of ‘negative’ command (prohibition) : interdicere, veldre (Ops. 7). The regu- 
lar construction of these verbs is with a dative of the person commanded and a clause 
with ul, ne (ut ne), or the mere enbjunctive (except jubére and vefdre), the English lan- 
guave generally employing an object-infinitive in place of the Latin That-clause, as: 
Consules edilibus curulibus imperdrunt ut sacerddtes ejus sacri omnis conquirerent. 
Liv. 39, 14.—Jmperat Lelio ut per collis circumddcat equites., Ib. 28, 33.—Quum é pre- 
scriplum esset née quid sine Sexti nostri sententié averet. Cic. Att. 16, 3, 6.—His precizit, 
omnis mortalfz pecunia aggrediantur. Sall. Jug. 28.—M. d/milio senatus negotium dat 
ut Patavindram seditionem comprimeret (charged with suppressing etc.). Liv. 41, 27,.— 
Jubére takex the person commanded as substantive object in the accusalive, the action 
commanded being added in the form of an odject-infinitive (§ 491, p. 104) : Cesar Helve- 
tios oppida vicozque, quos incenderant, restituere jussit. Ces. B. G. 1, 28. The verbs 
edicere, ferre, cavére do not take personal cbjects along with the That-clauses dependent 
on them; but incorporate the person to whom the command is directed, in the clause, 
as: Quwro edizxeriine praetor ut adesses die tricesimo (uot : edixerit tibi ut adesses). Cic. 
Vatin. 14, 33.—Consul edicere ext ausus uf sendtus ad veztitum rediret. Ib. Pis. 8, 18¢.— 
The same construction often occurs with precinere and prescribere, rarely with impne- 
rdre; Illud precipiendum fuit, ut diligentiam adhiber6mus. Cie. Am. 16.—Idem impercet 
ué hastas equéfes erigerent. Liv. 1, 37.—If the person commanded is not mentioned, a 
passive Ut-clause or passive infinitive clause is used: Jmp-+rdvit ut in foro sibi lecta 
sterneren(ur. Cic. Verr. 2, 3. 44.~—Non hunc in vincula duct tmperdbis ? Tb. Cat. 1, 11.—Pro 
Serapionis libro tibi presentem pecuniam solvi imperdvi. Th. Att. 2, 4. 16.—Hae navis actu- 
arias imperat fieri. Cws. B. G.5,1.—-A passive infinitive clause is the usual construction 
with jubére if the person commanded is not mentioned, as: Cesar pontem, qui erat ad 
Genuam, jubet resciundi. Cres. B. G. 1, 7.—Cresar navis longas edificdri, remiqes institut, 
gubernatores compardari jussit. Ib. 3.9. But sometimes, in this instance, the construc- 
tion remains active, and an object-infinitive is used in place of a That-clause, as: Hesio- 
dus e€dem mensdra reddere jubel qua acceperis. Cic. Brut. 4.—Ceesar castra vallo foxs&- 
que munirejubet. Cres. B. G, 2,5.—Vetera sunt precepta sapientinm, qui jvbent tempori 
ide es Cic. Fin, 3, 22.—Duces barbardrum tot& acie pronuntidre jussérunt ne quis ab 

oco discederet. Cvs. B. G. 5, 34.—Justitid preecipil parcere omnibus. Cic. Rep. 3, 12. 
This construction, except with judére, is extremely rare in classical prose.—Judere, if it 
denotes the resolutions of the people ina plebiscite, is either construed 4ith an Ut-clause, 
or, if the construction of the ‘That-clanse is passive, with an infinitive clause, as : Sena- 
tusdecrévit, populusque jussié ué quiestOre> cas statuas demoliendas curarent Cic. Verr. 
2, 2, 67.—Rogatidnem promulgivit, vellent, jvdérent Philippo regi bellum indici. Liv. 31, 
6.—The same construction (rare!y a Ne-clanse) is sometimes used, if judbére refers to any 
Official decree, as: Hic tibi (é. e. pretdri) in mentem non venit judére, ut hrc quoque 
referret se tibi vendidisse % Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 12.—Quinctins jvssit uf naves Eubeam pete- 
rent. Liv. 32, 16.—Magodni nuntiatum est, sendfum jubére ut classem in Itgliam trajiceret. 
Ib. 28, 36.—Jubet ut sententiam dicaé suam, Plaut. Am 1, 1, 50.—Quod zé fleret consules 
jusstrunt, Hirt. B. G. 8, 52.—Jussié ué Britannicus et Octavia in complexum patris per- 
gerent. Tac. Ann. 171, 32]. 


* The verb ferre, as verbum imperandi mostly occurs in the phrase legem ferre, to vive 
a law (without a completing clause). But it also occurs in the meaning ‘to ordain’, 
without degem, but with an Ut-clause, as: Quum hoc natira duderid ué summi virtite et 
animo preessent imbecillioribus. Cic. Rep. 1, 34. 

+ Cavére takes That-clauser in two different meanings ; 1) as a verbum fuciendi in the 
meaning ‘to be on one’s guard lest’, or, ‘to take care that’ (see #. 2, Oss. 3). 2) as a 
verbum imperandi in the meaning ‘to make a provision in a clause of law,’ or by an 
article of stipulation in a treaty. In both meanings it igs construed with a Ne-clange, 
or with an Ut-clanse, as: Epicirus testamento cavif (ordered in his testament) dies nata- 
lis uf agerétur. Cic. Fin. 2, 31, '03.—Aliis plebiscliis caudum est (it was provided) ne quis 
cundem mavistrataum intra decem annos caperet. Liv. 7, 42. 

+ If the That-clanse dependent on edicere refers to the actions of the subject itself, it 
cannot be considered as an imperative clause, and must take the form of an infinitive- 
clause with a periphrastic future, as: Adizit, sese judicium injuridrum non datdirum. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 27. 

§ Thus in the construction of the nominative with the infinitive : In lautumias Syra- 
cusanas dedilct iinperantur. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 27 (p. 105. 106). 

' ¢In this construction jubére does not take a personal object in the accusative. In 
post-claszical language, however, it sometimes takes a personal object in the dative, as : 
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Ons. 7%. The verbs of negative command (prohibition) are inferdicere and veidre*. Intere 
Gicere (to issue an injunction, to prohibit, to forbid) is construed with ne, or ué ne, 
analogous to edicere, as; Jnlerdicit atque imperat Cassivellauuno ne Mandubratio noceat, 
Cres. B. G. 5 22.—Neque ést inferdictum ut singulis hominibus ne amplius quam singulas 
art!s uosse liceat, Cic. Or. 1, 50. It also denotes a command with a restriction, 1n which 
instance it is construed with wf or a mere subjunctive, as: Preecipit atque inlerdicil, 
unum omnes pelerent Indutiomarum. Czes. B. G. 5, 58.—Animadvertite familie inter dicere 
ué uni dicto audiens esret (i. e. nol more than one). Cic. Rep. 1, 39, ilt.— Velde is con- 
strued likejubére ; only that it is not construed with ué, and that ft occurs with a Ne- 
clause, or a mere subjunctive in the poets onlyt; as: A singulis legionibus singulos 
leqdtos Creaar discedere vetuerat. Cres, B. G. 2, U.—Rationes a te collects vetdbant me, 
reipublicee penitus difidere. Cic. Fam. 5, 13, 3.—Valeria lex, eum qui provocasset virgis 
cedi, securique necdri veluit. Liv. 10, 9.—Desperatis Hippocrates velal adhibére medecl- 
nam. Cic. Att. 16, 15. 


Oss. 8. The verbs of permission are concedere, permittere, committere, potestdtem facere, 
veniam dare and the verbs sineve and pati (to let, to sutfer, toallow). The regular con- 
struction of concedere, permilfere, and commitiere, is with a personal object in the 
dative, and an object of the thing in the accusative, which may be replaced by an U¢- 
clause§, or by a clause with a mere subjunctivel.as: Concessit Abutio, quantum vellet de 
Cwesenniz bonis ut habéret. Cic. Cec. 7, 18 —Aiduis, ut in finibus suos (Bojos) collocd- 
rent, concessit. Cres. B. G. 1, 28. Quis Antonio permisit ut partis faceret ? Cic. Or. 2, 90, 
366.—Que familia mihi ut requiescam permittit. Ib. Att. 2, 16,38.—Non committam ut 
tunc hiwecres judicétur, quum hc frequentia Roma discesserit. Ib. Verr. 1, 18, 54.—In the 
same way ‘ potestdlem sacere’ and veniam dare take a dative of the person with Ut-clauses, 
as: Dabis (mihi) hauc veniam uf edrum auctoritatem Grecis antepdnam. Cic Or. 1,6.— 
Ille tibi potestdtem factitrus est ut elizas utram velis, Ib. Div. Cec. 14, 45.—The verb per- 
miltere is algo construed with an objech neniiive: along with an object-dative, denoting 
the person permitted (p. 104, 2. 83). This construction, however, is rare in classical prose, 
as: Jam ipris judicibus sine me& argumentatiOne conjectiram sacere permitiam, Cic. 
Verr. 2,5,9. But it is the regular construction used by the writers of the silver age, as: 
Xerxes Pythio quem vellet eligere rmisit, Sen. Ira. 3, 1%.—Permittere is also construed 
with a disjunctive interrogative clause, in the meaning ‘to allow a choice’, ‘to leave’, 
as: 7ibi permitlo, respondérene mihi malis, ...an audtre. Cic. N. D. 3, 1, 4.—Permisso, 
sew dicere seu audtre mallet. Liv. 34, 31.— Concedere, in classical language, is not con- 
strued with an object-inflnitive, but its impersonal passive (conceditur = licet) sometimes 
occurs witha subject-infinitive, as: De republica, nisi per concilium, logui non concedi- 
tur, Cus. B. G. 6, 20.—For the difference hetween permitiitur and licet see FR. 28, Oss. 1, 9. 

Sinere and pati, which properly are verba sentiendi (to let. to suffer), but are also used 
as synonyms of permittere, are generally construed like jubére, taking a transitive accu- 
salive of the person permitted, and an object-infinilive, but an infinitive clause withPpassive 
construction, if 2 person permitted is not mentioned, as : Tu me sine illam vendere. Plaut. 
Pers. 1, 3, 54.—Sinile me, quod vobis fretus huic sxpe promIsi, id a vobis ei persolvere. 
Cic. Planc. 42, 103.—Dumnorix a Sequanis impetrat at per finls suos Helvetios ire pati- 
antur. Crs. B. G. 1, 9.—Suevi vinum ad se imporltdri non sinunt. Ib. 4, 2.—Non patiar, 
rem in id tempus addiici. Cic. Verr. 1, 18, 54.—Sinere, as a transitive verb, may assume 
a passive form, in which instance the person permitted becomes the passive subject- 
nominative, as: Hic accusdre eum moder&te non es situs. Cic. Sest. 44, 95.—-Pati is 


Nero Brilannico jussit exsurgeret, cantumque aliquem inciperet. Tac. Ann. 13, 15. It is 
doubtful whether this construction occurs in classical prose. The passage in Cea, B. 
C. 3, 98 (Militibus suis jussid ne qui eOrum violarentur) is doubtful in its reading, since 
some manurcripts give the scarcely less objectionable reading ‘ Militibus commenddvit 
ne etc.’—The parsage in Liv. 42, 43, 6, admits of a different interpretation. 

* For prohivere. which generally has the meaning of a verbum faciendi, see R. 25, Oss. 5. 

+ Madvis’s statement, that inlerdicere is construed with guominus is erroneous. Sce 
foot-note to 2. 24. 

t The writers of the silver age nee veldre sometimes as a verbum faciendi, in the 
meaning ‘to prevent’, when they construe it with quominus, as: Sapientia nulli re 
quominus se exerceat veldri ( = impediri) fo Sen. Ep. 9. 

§ For the construction with ne, which Kiibner mentions as regular, no vouchers are ex- 
tant. 

§ Permittere and committere originally have a more general meaning than the English 
verbs ‘to permit’, ‘to allow’, signifying (in connection with the dative of the person) 
*to commit’, or ‘to leave something to somebody’. ‘To permit’ was originally ex- 
pressed by ‘ polestatem permiitere’ (as for inst. in Cic. Agr. 2,13). Ilence the construc- 
tion ‘permiltere ut liceat’®, which, according to the English conception, seems to be a 
pleonasm, as: Postuldvit ut Ariovistus Sequanis permiiteret ut obsides voluntate ejus 
reddere illis cicéret. Cees, B. G. 1, 35. 
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(rarely) constrned with an U?-clauee*, as: Tlud natora non patitur vt alidrim lis 
nostras facultates augeamus, Cic. Off. 3, 5, 22.—Neque suam, neqne P. R. consuetudinem 
pati, ult optime merentIs socios dexereret. Cres. B. G. 1, 45.—Sinere has thin construc- 
tion only in anteclassical etyle. Very frequently it is construed with a mere subjunctive, 
but it is doubtful whether this construction was used in classical proset. It mostly 
occurs thue in the imperative (sine = let, allow), as: Sine veniat, let him come. Ter, 
Enn. 4, 6, 1.—Séne id tempus veniat quo ipsi jubeamus. Sen. Ira 3, 32. 


Ons. 9. The verba declarandi denoting the manifestation of Emotions, and of friendly or 
unfriendly A¥REcTIONS, have their completing That-clauses in the form ofa Quod-clause, 
or of an infinitive clause, the same as the corresponding class of verba sentiendi (2. 23, 
Oss. 5, 6). Here belong the following verbe: Queri, gloridri, gratulari, gratias agere, 
gratiam (not gratius) referre, lauddre, reprehendere, vituner dre, increpare, castigare, 
ohjurgdre, accusdre, incusare, crimindri, arquere (to accuse), instmuldre (toaccuse falsely), 
and iqnoscere.— Quert and gloridri take infinitive or Quod-clauses. Gratuldri. and verbs 
of accusing and condemning, mostly take Quod-clauses. rarely infinitive clauses (pecu- 
niam egessisse damndali sunt. Liv. 30,39; accusdvit nobilitdtem, fraude fiert ut etc., Ib. 
27, 21: incusdvit, bellu ex bellis ene 31, 1); but arquere always, and insimuldre gener- 


ally, takes an infinitive clause. he other verbs take Quod-clauses onlyt: Queritur 


* The phrases facile pali, indigne pati, tniquo animo pati, and similar expressions, de- 
note affections or emottons, designated by the adverb, and are construed with infinitive 
clauses like verbs of emotion, as: Facile patior id lé accusantem jam diu dicere. Cic. Planc. 
26..— Periniquo patiébar animo lea me os in Ib, Fam. 12, 18. See Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 2; Liv. 4, 18. 

t In the passagé *‘ Non sinam tum nobis denique respondeant (Cic. Verr. 1, 18, 54) some 
manuscripts have respon@ére. and others respundeant. There are no other passages in 
classical prose vouching for this construction. 

¢t The verbs queri, and gloriari, being neuter verbs, not admitting personal substan- 

tive objects, have the nature of the verba senfiendi expressing emotion, and hence have 
the same consiruction as these. The Quod-clauses, dependent on them, have the nature 
or prepasiionel Fact-clauses (R. 26 Oss. 4), which often are used with them in their com- 
plete form, as: Non pudet philosophum in éo gloridri quod hec non timet? Cic. Tusc. 
1, 21, 49, Infinitive clauses may always be used with them, but they must be used if 
the clause does not express a fact, but a mere sentiment, as: Lentulus se alterum fore 
Sullam gloridtur (not ‘ quod... futiirus sit). Ces. B. C. 1, 4.—Nearly all of the other verbs 
mentioned take substantive objects. The clauses dependent on these verbs (except ar- 
guere) may always be a eae nase: being, likewise, original Fact-clauses: Erunt qui in 
eo audaciam ejus reprehendant guod vtec. Gic.Verr. 2, 1,4. But arquere never, and insimu- 
ldre rarely, takes Quod-clauses: Me arguit, hanc domo ab se surripuisse. Plaut. Men. 5, 2, 62. 
—Insimidant, hominem fraudandi caus@ discessisse, Cic. Verr. 2, 2,24; but Insimuldvit 
Romiinog quod Chalcidem tenérent. Liv. 34, 23. Soin nom. with infin.: Occidirse patrem 
Sex. Roscius arguitur, Tb. R. A. 13, 37.—Qunod auctor illtus injuriv suisse arguebatur. Lb. 
Verr. 2, 1, 33.— Crimindri, likewise, may take an infinitive clause, as : Sed milites ex- 
trahi rem criminantes. Liv. 2. 31.--Gratwari often occurs with infinitive clanses in the 
poets. In the passage Cic. Phil. 9, 12. 28 (Brutus Cicerdni recuperdtam libertdtem est gratu- 
tatus), the phrase recuperdtam liberta@tem may be either taken as an infinitive clau-~e, or 
usa reversed participial phrase, used as a substantive object (alicué uliquid gratuldri). 
Aside from this passage, gra/ubiri in classical prose, takes a Quod-clause. 

There are two or three passages in which the verbs gratuldri and laudd@re are connected 
with Quum-clauses (in which, however, the readings mostly are doubtful between quum 
or quod), as: L. Cesar, ‘O mi Cicero’, inquit, ‘gratulor tibi guum (the older editions all 
have ‘qguod’) tantum vales apud Dolabellam etc’. Cic. Fam. 9, 14, 8, and Ib. Att. 14, 
17A, 3. This Quum-clause contains a verbatim quotation of L. Ceesar’s colloquial 
remark, and hence cannot be nsed as a voucher for a Ciceronian constrnction.—Te qui- 
dem, guum isto animo es, satis dauddre non possum. Cic. Mil. 36, 99. (Here quum evi- 
dently has the force of si).—Jam id ipsum conenl /auddre quum initiatam se non infitia- 
rétur. Liv. 39.12. On these three passages rests the theory of some English gramma- 
rians (see 2. 23, OBs. 5, foot-note) that all verbs of emotion (including gaudére etc.) may 
be construed with Quum-clauses with the force of Quod-clanses. But the first two pas- . 
rages, evidently prove nothing, and the third passage must be considered ag a ‘ Patavinity’, 
the construction being so anomalous that it cannot furnish any proof for a received 
usage of classical Latinity. Much less can it, by self-made examples, be extended to 
‘all verbs of emotion’.--Verbs of PRAISING and CENSURING, if the clause contains an 
‘individual reason’ for the praise or censure, are sometimes connected with causal 
claures introduced by quoniam. or quia, ax: Utrumque sane laudémus, quoniam per 
jllos ne hec quidem genera laude caruérunt. Cic. Brut. 30, 116.—Hiec familia reprehen dit 
me, guia non semper qnieverim. Ib. Att. 2, 16, 3.—Sometimes Si-clauses, dependent on 
this class of verbe, include a Quod-clanse, but so that the fact is designated as uncer- 
tain, as; Jgnosce st ejus viri auctorit&ti rex Dejotarus cessit. Cic. Dej. 4, 12. 
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quod anobia novem solum diébus prima actio transacta sit. Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 59.---Csesar 
quod sit destiiitus gueritur. Ces. B. G. 1, 16.—Adui questi sunt quod Hartides fints 
edrum popularentur. Ib. 1, 37.—Hortensius questus est, Junin in vestrum conspectum 
weniase. Cic. Verr, 2, 1. 58.— Queruntur libertatem equitis Romani se ferre non posse. Ib, 
Planc. 10, 33.—Memini gloridrit solitum esse Hortensium quod numqnuam bello civTli 
interfuisset. Ib. Fam. 2, 16, 3.—L. Philippus gloridri sol@bat se sine ullo munere adep- 
tum esse omnia que haberentur amplissima,. Ib. Off. 2, 17, 69.—Gratuld/i primum senatui 
kunt guod Scipio prospere res in Afric& gessisset ; deinde gratias egérunt* quod Masi- 
nissam regem fecissct. Liv. 30, 17.— Quod animadversum eet in eos qui contra pugnarent, 
non debeo reprehendere; quod viris fortibus honos habitus est, duwdo. Cic. R. A. 4%, 
137.— Quod in Britannia non nimis @cAodéwpor te prebuisti. non reprehendo. Ib. Fam. 7%, 
16, 1.—Novam te legem in decumis statuisse non miror, sed quod sine sen&tus auctori- 
tite jura provinciew mutadris, id reprehendo, id acciso. Ib. Verr. 2, 3, %7.—Accusavislé 
Dejotarum quod propensior in Cn. Pompéji amicitiam fuisset, quam in tuam. Ib. Dej. 
3, 9.—Cesar vehementer eos incusdvil quod, quam in partem ducerentur, sibi querendum 


putdrent. Ces. B. G. 1, 40. 
8. Verba faciendi. 


R. 25. Verbs denoting a ‘ DoING’ may be construed with That-clauses 
if the verb implies an atm which is described by the clause. The aim, 
implied in the verb may be positive or negative. The former kind of verbs 
takes either an Ut-clause, or a Ne-clause, according as the clause is affirm- 
ative or negative (Oss. 2. 3.4). Verbs of doing implying negative aims 
are construed with clauses introduced by ne, guominus, or quin (OBs. 5). 


Oss. 1. Verhs of (positive) doing comprise three classes: 1) those denoting infenliont 
and preparations with respect to the execution of an aim (verbs of striving). See OBs. 2; 
2) those denoting the accomplishing of an aim, (verba efficiendi), aee Oss. 3; 3) those 
denoting the inducing of a person to accomplish an aim (OBs. 4). The subjunctive 
mood which, in these clauses, is always used after wf and ne, bases on the idea of * inten- 
tion’ and ‘aim’, and has the nature of the subjunctive of non-reality explained § 614, 
p. 543, and p. 554. 556. Some of these verbs are also construed with object-infinitives, 
and a very few, with infinitive clauses. | 


Oss. 2. The verbs denoting INTENTION and PREPARATION, are: agifdre and its com- 
pound cogitdre (to revolve in one’s mind, to agitate a project), agere or id agere (in the 
meaning ‘to design’), aximum inducere, studére. tentdre, operam dare, labordre and 
elabordre, niti, adnili and enili, moliri. moderdri (in the meaning ‘to shape one’s acts 
towards an aim’), vidére (ace 2. 23. OBS. 10), providére, prospicere, spectdre and exspec- 
tdre (R. 23, Oss. 8), curdre, nihil antiguius habére quam (to take the first opportunity for 
an action). cavaret. and the verbe denoting ° to stragvle for a purpose’ (pugndre, conten- 


* Gratiam referremay be followed by an Ut-clause, which, however, does not denote the 
object, but the quality of the thanks, being an attribute clause to gratia, as: Quoniam 
hance populo Romano gratiam referret, ut in colloquium venfre gravarétur. Cees. B. G. 1, 35. 
—It is rarely followed by an infinitive clause, as: Avianus mihi gratias egit, non libera- 
lius ¢ractd7t nec se, nec.rem familidrem patroni. Cic. Fam. 18, 2%. Here a verbum dicendi 
must he supplied (qratias egit, dicens etc ). 

+ These verbs belong also to the verbs of volition (2. 23, Ons. 7), and hence the con- 
struction of some of them (s/udére, cavére) is almost identical with that of velle. But 
these verba of intention are distinguished from the general verba of volition (velle, 
cupere) by denoting a volition accompanied by acts, although these may he men(al, as in 
cogitdre (to revolve in one’s mind). 

t Cavére, if used as verb of ‘ doing’ (for its use as verbum imperandi eee BR. 24, OBB. 6), 
mostly has the negative meaning ‘to guard against, to beware lest’. In this mean- 
ing, it belongs to the verbs with negative aim (OBs. 5), being construed with ne (not with 
quominus or quin), 28: Cavébam ne cui suspicidnem darem. Cic. Fam. 3, 12.—Cavendum 
est ne extra modum prodeas. Ib. Off. 1, 39, 140.--Id ne accideret magnopere sibi praca- 
vendum Cesar cxirtimabat. Ces. B. G. 1, 38.—Ne ab essedariis decipiarix cavélo. Cic. 
Fam. %, 6.— Cavére frequently occurs with a mere subjunctive, as a circumlocution of a 
, negative imperative (the same as noli with an infinitive), as: Cave existimes, do not 
believe, Cic. Fam. 9, 24, 4.— Cavéte quicquam supersit, do not let anything remain, Liv. 24, 
38. In this meaning it is sometimes, but rarely construed with an object-infinitive (like 
noli). Sometimes (very rarely) it is used asa synonym of curdre, being construed with 
an Ut-clause. Only in this meaning it belongs to the class of verbs treated above. In clas- 
sical language the only passage where it thus occurs, is Cic. Off. 1, 39, 141 (Cave@mue ut 
ea moderita sint), where the reading is doubted by some critics. Compare: Carit ut 
servarentur. Plin. Pan. 89,1. Cavebtiur ut crebros sulcos aquarios faciamus. Co.. 2, 8. 
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dere, dimicare, tendere), Some of these verbs admit the conetruction with an object- 
intinitive (studére, cogildre, animum inducere, mofiri, niti), which is the regular construc- 
tion of studére* and cogildret. A few others take an object-infinitive in poetry and 
post-classical language. 

EXaMPLEs: Agitaitum in urbe ab tribfinis plebis wf tribfini militam consulari potes- 
tate crearentur (Zhe scheme of electing etc. was agitated). Liv. 4. 30.—Illud potius agen- 
dum et cogitandum est ne qui socii a populo Romano desciscant. Liv. 24, 45.—Intelligere 
ne dixit, non id agi ut verum invenirétur (that the intention was not, to find the truth), 
sed ué aliquid falsi dicere cogcrétur. Cic. Cla. 63, 177.—IIle intellexit, id agi atque id 
pardrit ut fili sue vis afferrétur. Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 2.—Itaque ut idem omnes sentiant 
sumind vi agendum esse. Liv. 24, 28.—Pater potuit animum inducere ut natiram ipsam 
vinceret. Cic. R. A. 19, 58—Quum sen&tux lempidret (tentdret) post Romuli excessum, 
ul ipse gereret sine rege rempublicam. Ib. Rep. 2, 12, 23.—Equidem wé hondre dignus 
essem, maxime semper ladordvi. Ib. Planc. 20,50.—Id molirt eos atque struere§ ud 
Syracfise in ditidne Romandrum sint. Liv. 24, 23.—Qui stadium currit, niti et conten- 
dere debet ut vincat. Cic. Off. 3, 10.—Hnilére per amIcos wé scida ne qua depereat. Ib. 
Atr. 1,20,%.—Se adnistiros ut bene cumulatam eratiam referant. Liv. 24, 48.—Demus 
modo operam ne (mori) tam necesze nobis sit quam Catdni fuit. Cic. Fam. 9, 18, 2.— 
Moderdbor ipse ne videar fortuito in sermOnem vestrum incidisse. Ib. Or. 1, 24, 111.—Me 
spectasse semper ut tibi possem quam maxime esse conjunctus. Ib. Fam. 5, 8,38.— 
Mentes hominum nefariz ne vobis nocére possent, ego providi. Ib. Cat. 8, 11, 27.—Pro- 
spicife, judices, ué plus apud vos preces virginis Vestalis quam mines Galldrnm valuisse 
videantur. Ib. Fontej. 21,49.—Servius Tullius eurdvit ne plurimam valeant plurimi. {b. 
Rep. 2, 22, 89.—Nihil antiquius habui quam ut Pansam convenftrem. Ib. Fam. 11,5.— 
Pugna ut tecum et cum meis mihi liceat vivere. Ib. Att. 3, 22,2,—Omni contentidne 
pugndtum est ut lis heec capitis estimarétur. Ib. Clu. 41, 116.—Quos ué incolum{s coneer- 
vire possImus, omni ratiOne erit dimicandum. Ib. Div. Cec. 22, 72. 


Oss. 3. The verba eficiendi, denoting the ‘ bringing about’ of an effect, are: 1) the 
general verbs efficereq, fucere**, perficere, prestare, rem eo deducere ; 2) verbs denoting 


* Studére is rarely construed with an Ut-clause, ag: Docet omnibus modis huic rei 
studendum ut pabulatidne Romani prohibeantur. Ces. B. G.7,14.—Cesar studébat ut 
hanc partem oppidi ab reliqu&d parte urbis excluderet. Bell. Alex. 1.—Studére is most 
frequently construed with an object-infinitive: Stvdémus tutidrem vitam hominum rea- 
dere. Cic. Rep. 1, 2.—Kiert studébam ejus pradentia doctior. Ib. Am. 1, 1.—Sometimes 
studére ia construed with infinitive clauses, as: Si quiequan est qui placére se studet 
quam plurimis. Ter. Eun. prol.1.—Pompéjus rem ad arma deddci studébat. Cres. B.C. 
1, 4.—Orftor ille...illis gratum se vidé7i studet. Cic. Off. 2, 20, 70.—Qui sese student pre- 
stdre ceteris animalibus. Sali. Cat. 1, 1. 

t Exhereddre pater filinm cogifdbat. Cic. R. A. 19, 58. 

t Pardre generally takes a substantive pe heey more rarely it is constrned with an ob- 
ject-infinitive. The constrnction with Ut-clauses is very rare, and mostly anteclagsical. 

§ Struere. without the addition of such verbs as moliri, does not occur with Ut-clauses. 

} The construction of the simple verb fendere (in the meaning of its compound con- 
fendere, with ut, or ne, is rare, aa: Tribini plebis tribunodrum militum uw? habeantur 
comitia, fendunt. Liv. 4,7. See Ib. 38,45. The construction of tendere with an object- 
infinitive is poetical and post-classical. 

G4 Effcere is often used in the meaning ‘to prove (to make out)’, mostly in the passive 
impersonal form ‘ eficitur’ = it is proved, it followa (as a logical consequence). In this 
meaning, é¢ficere is either treated as a verbum declarandt, and construed with an infini- 
tive clause, or asa verbum éfficiendi. being construed with an Uf-clause, as: Dicsearchus 
vult eficere animos esse mortilis. Cic. Tusc, 1,81.—Mors uf malum non sit, effictes ( = 
a discussion will have the effect that death is not considered an evil). Jb.1,8. See 

. 27, OBs. 1. 

** Facere has different constructions according to its different meanings: 1) With a 
participle as factitive predicate (p. 101. R. 74, A.), it has the meaning ‘to introduce in 
discourse’, as : Xenophon facit Socratem disputaniem, formam dei quierl non oportére ; 
Xenophon introduces Socrates who aszerts (inakes Socrates assert) that the form of the 
Deity should not be investigated. Cic. N. D.1, 12,81. Rarely in place of the participle, 
an object-infinitive (according to the construction of jubére) is nsed, as: Polyph6mum 
Homérus cam ariete colloquentem facil, ejusque lauddre forttinam. Ib. Tusc. 5,39.— 
2) In the meaning ‘for ent’ it takes a transitive object along with an object-infini- 
tive (like jeabére), or an infinitive clause (if the infinitive ia passive), as: Si dimuiase eos 
facis qui dizcessérunt ; If you represent those that have gone as having been afraid (as 
cowards). Cic. Dom. 4, 10.—Poéte tmpendére apud inferos saxum Tantalo faciunt. Ib. 
Tusc. 4, 16, 35.—Plato construi a deo evans edificdrt mundum jfacif. Ib. N.D. 1,8, 19.— 
isocratem Plato admirabiliter in, Phsedro lauddri facit a Socrate. Ib. O. G. O. 6, 17.— 
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an effect in the interest of the doer: impetrare, obtin®re (tenére), assequi, consequi, adi- 
pisci ; 3) the verbs denoting an effect obtained after a previous struggle: vincere, per- 
vincere. evincere, expugndre. The That-clauses dependent on thege verbs take the form 
of an Ut-clause, or (negatively) of a Ne-clause*. Sometimes, in poetry. an object- 
infinitive or a mere eubjunctive is used in place of an Ut-clause. It is frequently repug- 
nent to the English idiom to connect That-clauees with the regular equivalents of these 
verbs, 80 that the construction must be variously recast : 

Ex. Faciam ut intelligatis quid error affinxerit ; I will make you understand (make it 
clear to you) what has been added by error. Cic. Clu. 4, 9#.—Germani jumenta quotidianad 
exercitatiOnue summi ué sint labdris efictunt (make their horses able to bear the severest 
labor). Cues. B. G. 4, 2.—Heee. stultitia facié (has the effect) wt hoc atultissimum facinus 
eapienter factum exse videadtur. Cic. Rab. Post. 9,24.—Faciam ué aut vivo mihi aut 
mortuo gratias agas (I wiH bring it to pass that you shall thank me etc.). Cws. B.C. 
8, 91.—Sol efictt ut omnia floreant. Cic. N. D. 2, 15,41.—Satis id est magnum quod potest 
prestare ut ea causs melior et preestabilior esse vide&tur (that he can make that cause fo 
appear better etc.). Ib. Or. 1, 10,44.—Rem huc deduxi ut Maer pagar’ L eeeeted quum 
etc. (I have made it possible for you to contend etc.). Ib. Cat.2, 2,4.—Attamen egre 
rctentis Domitianis militibus est factum ne prelio contenderétur. (By restraining the 
enldiers, a battle was prevented.) Ces. B. C.3,37.—Ejus belli fama effécit ne se pugnee 
committerent Salpindtes (prevented the Se pentane Jrom etc.). Liv. 6, 82.—Hfficiunt ne 
quid inter privatum et magistratum differat (they effect that there is no difference, = efface 
au difference). Cic. Rep. 1, 43, 67.—Munitiones effictéhant ne quem locum nostri intrare 
possent (prevented our soldiers from.) Ces. B.C. 3, 44.—Ne irascdmur prestabimus ; we 
will succeed in suppressing our anger. Sen. Ira. 3,5.—An etiam presétdre potui, necubi 
Celitescerent latrones, me qnid sarcindrum raperétur, née quis vulnerarétur ? Liv. 38, 49. — 
Dux Galldrum uéé eAdem deditidnis conditidne uterétur, a Crasso impetravit (obtained 
from Crassus the same conditions in regard to his capitulation). Ces. B. G. 3, 28.—Galli 
legatos ad Cesarein de deditidne mittunt et uf conservarentur impetrant (succeeded in 
securing their lives and liberty). Ib. 2, 12.—Verum si a Chrysogono non impetrdmus ut 
pecuniaé nostr& contentus sit, vitam ne petat; If we cannot make Chrysogonos be con- 
tented with our money, let him (at least) not claim our life. Cic. R. A. 52, 150.—Vos adenté 
estts né quem civem metuerétis ; You have obtained the advantage of not fearing any citi- 
zen. Ib, Mil. 18, 34.—Quid assequitur nisi ué arent qui in agris remaneérunt? what does 
he gain by it except that etc.? Ib. Verr. 2,3, 55.—Antiochnse facile obtinuit ut Chalcidis 

crtee sibi aperirentur (easily succeeded in having the gates opened to him). Liv. 35, 51.— 

arcellus tenuit ( = obtinutt) ne irrito incepto abirétur. Liv. 24, 19.— Vicérunt tribtiini ut 
legem perferrent (conquered the right of proposing the law). Liv. 4, 25.—Patres summa 
ope evic2runt ut Furius Camillus crearétur ; The Patricians, after a hard contest, carried 
the election of Furius Camillus. Liv. 5, 36.—Pervicérunt tribini uf Quinctins de bello ad 


Rarely facere has the meaning of cogere, in which instance it has the construction of this 
verb (wilh an accusative, along with an object-infinitive) : Facto me alias res agere, ne 
convicium PlatOnis audiam ; I compel myself to do something else, in order not to hear 
Plato’s reproaches. Cic. Fam. 15, 18.—4) In the Imperative it often means ‘ suppose’, 
rooe an infinitive clause, as: Mac omnis amicissimos Fontéjo fuisse » Suppose all 
had been most intimate with Fontéjus. Cic. Font. 2, 3.—Fac (te) potuisse. 1b. Phil. 2. 3.— 
Fac animos non remanére post mortem. Ib. Tusc. 1, 34.—F'ac, qui ego sum, esse fe. Ib. Fam. 
7, 23.—5) For the construction of facere as an ABSTRACT verb witha Predicate clause 
see #. 30. For the construction of facere with substantive Quod-clauses see R. 26, OBS. 2. 

* The verbs facere and efficere, if construed with Ne-clauses (see the examples in the 
text), assume the force of the negative verbs of doing (impedire etc., see OBs. 5). Unless 
these verbs have this force (the aim of the action being negative), a negation in the 
That-clause is not expressed by ne, but by non after uf, as: Splendor vester facit ut 
poate sine summo periculo non possitis. Cic. Verr. 2,1,8 ( = Your prominent position 

as the effect ‘hat if you falter in your duty, the republic isin the utmost danger). Hence 
if eficere ut has the meaning ‘ ¢o prove that’, the That-clause, if negative, is introduced 
by ut non (See Cic. Tusc. 1,8, quoted above). Sometimes aclause with ne, and a clause 
with ud non are codrdinated, to present pregnantly two different meanings of the 
governing verb: Ex hoc eficitur, non ut voluptas ne sit voluptas, sed wf voluptas non sit 
summum bonum; From this i¢ folows, not that we can decree pleasure to be no pleasure 
(make pleasure be no pleasure), but that pleasure is not the greatest good. Cic. Fin. 2, 8. 

Sometimes a clause introduced by guominus is used, in place of a Ne-clause, to impart 
to the verbs facere and efficere the meaning of a verbum prohibendi, as: Quominus dis- 
cessio fleret, per adversarios tnos fuctum est ; Your adversaries hindered the taking of 
a vote. Cic. Fam. 1,4, 2.—Nihil ceneoria animadversio effécit quominus regimen rerum 
ex notat& domo peterétur; The censorian mark did not hinder the tendering of the 
highest power to the disgraced family. Liv. 4,31. This construction, however, belongs 
more to the silver age, and is not frequent in classical style, 
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populam referret ; The tribunes carried their motion that Quinctius etc. Ib. 4, 30.—Certe 
aliquaé ratiOne expugnaseet iste ut dies XLV inter hinos ludos tollerentur; He surely 
would have fought it out that the 45 days between the two games should be taken out. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 52. 

Oss. 4. The verbs of INDUCING (movére, animum facere, excitdre, incildre, adducere, 
impellere, perpellere*, cogere, suborndre), are construed with Ut-clauser, or Ne-clauses, of 
with a gerundial after ad (Incifavére quosdam ad petendum tribundtum. Liv. 4, 36). Cogere 
(but not the other verbs, in good prose) frequently takes an object-infinitive along with 
a@ transitive accusative. The Ut-clauses dependent on these verbs are rendered b 
English object-iufinitives, as: Exspectatidne promissi tui moveor uf admoneam te (I 
am induced to remind yon). Cic. Fam. 9, 8, 1.—Presidiuam missuma Metaponto Romanis 
animum fecit ut (encouraged the Romans to) nocte opera hostium invaderent. Liv. 25,11. 
—Parhedrum excita ué hortum ipse condticat (stir him up to rent the garden hirself). 
Cic. Fam. 16, 18, 2. Si ille addictt non potest ut ne lucem hanc eripere cupiat (if he 
cannot be induced to give up his wish of taking our life). Ib. R. A. 52; 150.—Jmpelit alios 
avaritia, alios iracundia ué levem auditidnem pro re compert& habeant. Cres. B. G. 7. 42, 
Nec me solum ratio ac disputatio impulit uf hoc crecerem. Cic. Sen. 21,17 —(Hos existi- 
ma&bant) sese vi coactiros ut per saos finIs eos ire paterentur. Ces. B. G. 1, 6.—Imber 
custddesg supers In tecta coégit. Liv. 24, 46.—Militem subornant ut Syracilzas perferret 
nuntium. Ib. 24, 31. 


Oss. 5. Verbs of doing, implying @ NEGATIVE arm, if construed with That-clauses, 
take the conjunctions ne, guominus, or guin, or odject-infinitives. They consist of the 
following clazsea : 1) Verbs of HINDERING : impedire, prohibéret, obstire, obsistere, adver 
sari, tenére (in the meaning ‘to prevent, to detain’), énlercludere, inlercedere§, deterrére 
(terrére), excipere (in the meaning ‘ to exempt’, é. e. to hinder, or exclude the operation 
of a law iu somebody’s favor)|; 2) verbs of RESISTING: resislere, repugndre, recu- 
8aréq, deprecadri** » 3) verbs of RESTRAINING and CONTROLLING One’s self, or others in 


* Compellere with an Ut-clause, or with an object infinitive is ante-classical and post- 
classical. In yood prose it is construed with a gerundial after ad (Rom&nos compellit ad 
Patera oppugnanda, Liv. 37, 24). The construction of perpellere with an Ut-clause, ora 
Ne-clause occurs in good prose, but not in Ciceru and Cesar. 

+ Later writers sometimes construe ‘addict non posse’ with guin, inetead of with wf. 

¢ Prohidbére is a general verb of hindering, expressing both a hindering by words (as 
a verbum declarandi), and a hindering by acts (verbum faciendi). Only in the former 
meaning it corresponds to the Envlish ‘ prohibit’, and is constrned like vetdre c é. with 
an object-infinitive, with a passive infinitive clause, or witha Ne-clause), as: L. Furius 
et L. Aomilins currum triumphadlem me conscendere prohibent. Liv. 38, 47.—Scipidnem pro- 
hibuisse (dixit) statuas sibi in comitio poni, prohibuisse ne decernerétur ut imago sua 
trinmphali ornatu e templo Jovis exIret. Liv. 33, 56.—Imber strepitum exaudiri prohibuit, 
Ib. 24. 26. See R. 24, Oss. 7%. 

§ Intercedere, although it is used in the meaning ‘ lo interpose a veto’ must not be con- 
sidered as a verbum dicendi. It originally means ‘to hinder a measure by inéerfering’, 
as: Nihil intercédi gquominus Samniti populo pacis bellIque liberum arbitrium sit ; They 
would in no way énierfere with the free action of the Samnites as to peace and war 
(literally : lest the Samnites should have a free decision of etc.) Liv. 8, 2.—Jntercedere 
is mostly used of the ve/o which the Roman mavistrates, especially the tribunes, inter- 
posed against the decisions of other magistrates or political bodies. In this connec- 
tion inflercedere ix construed with the dative of the person against whose decision the 
veto is interposed, and with a clause introduced by quominus, denoting the decision 
vetoed, the veto heing thus represented as a hindering act: Fannius pronuntiavi 
prelori non tnlercedere tribinoe, guominus sna potestate utditur (that the tribunes woul 
wot intercede against a proper use of the pretorian power). Liv. 38, 60. 

| The writers of the silver age use several other verbs of hindering with That-clauses, 
as: officere. inhibére, cohihére. arcére, defendere. 

q Recusdre is partly used asa verbum senti-ndi or dicendi, and partly as a verb of 
‘negative’ doing, or opposing. Only in the latter meaning it belongs here. Non reeu- 
edre with quin or quominus denotes ‘not to do anything tending to evade certain event- 
ualities’, ‘not to sesisé (10 subinit to) certain acts,’ 

** Deprecari. if used in the sense ‘to deprecate’ is always constrned with ne (Cic. 
Fin. 2.1; Cres. B. G. 2,31). If ‘non deprecdri’ is used in the sense of * non recusdre’, it 
is construed with qvin or quominus, as: Nihilum deprecans (= non rectizans) quin, si 

uam suam noxam reus dicere posrset, privitue iterum in se szevIret. Liv. 3, 58.—Some- 
times deprecari is preguantly used in the meaning ‘lo prevent by expostulating’. In tbis 
sense it is considered as a verb of ‘hindering’, and ix construed with quominus, as: 
Fabius dixit, .. neque illum se deprecdrt quominus pergat ut ceeperit ; I will not prevent 
that man from continuing as he has begun, by expostulating with him. Liv. 8, 9. 
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their own interest: (se) reprimere, (sibi) temperdre, (sibi) imperdre, abstinére, tenére, retiné- 
re; 4) verbs of DELAYING and OMITTING: @ifferre, mordri, moram interponere, exspectare, 
cunclari (dubitdre)*, sibi deesse, praetermitiere ; 5) verbs of AVOIDING : vitdre, sé cripere, 
cavére (zee OBs. 2, and p. 596, foot-notet).—All these classes of verbs admit. the construc- 
tion with That-clauses, to express the action which is said to be prevented, resisted, 
delaved or avoided. The English language seldom allows the use of such That-clauses, 
so that often the Latin construction must be variously recast. The Latin That-clauses, 
used with these verbs, are introduced by guominus, ne. or quin. Quin can only be used 
af the governing verb is qualified by another negation, or by an expression equivalent to 
& negation (as viz, @gre, or the form of a question). Quominue occurs both when 
the verb is connected with a negation, and when it is not. Ne is very rarely used if the 
governing verb is qualified by a negation. 

The use of these three conjunctions is thus defined: The first class (verbs of HINDER- 
ING) takes either guominus or ne (very rarely guint). The second class takes either quo- 
minus, or guin, or ne. The third and fourth classes (verbs of RESTRAINING and DELAY- 
ING) take guint (very rarely quominus§, and never ne), the governing verb always re- 
quiring to be qualified by a negation. Without a negation there verns do not admit 
That-clansea. The fifth class (verbs of AvoIDING) takes ne (never guin or quominus). 
Several of the verbs belonging here, may take the construction with an object-infinitive 
(without a negation) in place of a That-clause with qguominus, or guint. 


* The construction with guin of non dubitdre and non cuncidri, mentioned p. 589, 
Orns. 3 belongs to the rule referring to this fourth class of verbs. 

+ Quin occurs after ‘non impedire’ in Auct. Her. 3,1,1: Ne ae impedtire quin... 
progredi possis. In Cic. Att. 4, 2,6 the vulgate reading has: Nulld re impedirer quin, si 
vellem, mihi integrum egret. But the codices read guod si, or quod ne si, or quod nisi, 
which readings make no sense. Qvin ig a mere conjectnre, It is more probable that 
Cicero wrote guominus —Non prohivére is found with qguin in the following pas=ages : 
Hanno neque intercifidi ab Agrigento nec, guin erumperet ubi vellet, prohibért poterat. 
Liv. 26, 40.—Neque di omnes id prohibébunt quin sic faciam uti constitui. Plaut. Am. 4, 
3,17. So Ib. Merc. 5. 4, 61.—Some grammarians (for instance Publ. Sch. Gr., p. 355) thas 
illustrate the difference between ne, quominus, and quin: Non prohibui ne iret. { did not 
forbid him to go; qguominus iret, I did not by prohibition impede his going; gquin iret, I 
did not by prohibition prevent his going (he déd@ go). These differences are unfounded. 
‘Non prohibui ne iret’ will hardly ever be found in classical prose. The expressions 
with guominus do not imply the idea of the English word ‘prohibition’, which is dis- 
tinctly seen by the pee quoted. Moreover, gvominus is used in almost all the pas- 
sages quoted with the idea that the action was really prevented. The construction with. 

quin mest be considered an anomaly. 
¢ ‘Restraining’ is a hindering of one’s self in one’s own interest, or a hindering of 
others in their own interest. General verbs of hindering take quominus, while this 
particular kind of hindering requires a Quin-clavse. Both claseea are expressed b 
different verb»; but some of these occur in both classes, To these belonga tenére, whic 
as a verb of hindering is construed with guominus, and asa verb of restraining, with 
guin: Naves vento fenebantur (were kept, hindered from entering) guominus in eundem 
portum pervenftre possent. Ces. B. G. 4, 22.—But : Lenért non potul quin conjunctioOnem 
studidrum amorisque nostri declarirem ([ could not restrain myself). Cic. Fam. 9, 8,1. 

§ Mordri means ‘to create delay with a view of hindering an action’. Differre and 
the other verbs of delaying mentioned above refer to the postponement of an action. 
This connection of mordri with the idea of hindering is the reason that non mordari is 
construed both with quominus and quin, as: Nihil moror quominus decemviratu abeam ; 
I do not delay my resignation as decemvir (é. é. I will make no difficulties as to my re- 
signing). Liv. 3,54. But: Mec mordti sunt quin decurrerent ad castra (they ran without 
delay to the camp). Liv. 40, 31.--In post-classical style verbs of restraining and delay- 
ing are quite frequently construed with guominus, instead of the classical quin, as: Ne 
clarissimi quidem viri abstinvérunt quominus aliquid de grammatica scriberent (refrained 
from writing on grammar). Suet. Gramm. 3.—Nec gutevére Ubii quominus preedar e Ger- 
mania& peterent ; The Ubii were not slow (did not lose any time) in going to Germany for 
booty. Tac. H. 4, 28. 

i Those of the mentioned verbs which, in classical prose, take an object-infinitive in- 
stead of That-clauses with Gens or quin, are impedire, prohtbéere, deterrére, recusare, 
non dubitdre. Of these verbs impedire and prohibére take an object-infinitive as their 
regular construction, the clauses with ne and quomivus being less frequent. With decer- 
rére an | recusdre, object-infinitives arerare. Zmpedire, rarely, takes the construction with 
a gerindial after ad, as: Que res ad restslendum eos impediil. Liv. 40, 33.—Prohidére takes 
an Ut-ciause in the phrase ‘ Di prohibeant ut’, as : Di prohibeant ut hoc quod majires con- 
silium publicum voc&ri voluérunt, presidium sectOrum existimétur, Cic. R. A. 52, 151. 
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Exampyes. 1. VERBS OF HINDERING.—Plura ne dicam tus me lacrimee impediunt (pre- 
vent me from saying more). Cic. Planc. 42, 104.—Ne extemplo gererétur bellum, hiems 
étmpediit (hindered the immediate begining of the war). Liv. 38, 32.—Astas non impedit 
quominus etudia teneimus usque ad ultimum tempus senectitia (does not prevent us 
from continuing our pursuits to extreme old age). Cic. Sen. 17, 60.—Que formIdo tot ac 
talis viros impedit quominus causam velint dicere? Ib. R. A. 2,5.—Me armdre civitaétem 
d-fendique prohivbent. Liv. 24. 46.—Ne lustrum perficerent mors prohidutt P. Furii. Ib. 24, 
43.-—-Hiemem credo adhuc prohibuisse guominus de te certum haberSmur. Cic. Fam. 12, 5. 
—WNe id quod placébat decerneret, ambition obstdbat (prevented him from decreeing what 
he wished). Liv. 5, 36.-—-Quid obstat guominus sit befitus? Cic. N. D. 1, 34.—Ne confestim 
bellum indicerétur, religio obstitit. Liv. 4,30.—Ceteris rebue multa externa quominus 
perficiantur possunt odsistere. Cic. N. D.2, 13.35.—Non adversdtur jus quominus euum 
quleaiie cujusgqne sit, Ib, Fin. &, 20, 6%7.—Jnaterclidor dolore guominus ad te plura scribam., 
Jb. Att. 8, 8, 2.—Nefarias ejus libidines commemordre pudore delerreor. tb. Verr. 1,5, 14.— 
Cato tribfiinos deterruit ne adversdrentur rogationi. Liv. 88.54.—Mors non deterret sapi- 
entem qguominus in omne tempus, reipublice suisque consulat. Cic. Tusc. 1, 38.—Cresar 
ad Sextium misit ut, guominus libere hostes insequerentur, terréret. Ces. B. G. 7, 49.— 
Lege excipiuntur tabuie publicandrum quominus Romam deportentur: The books of the 
revenue-farmers are exempted by law from being sent to Rome; i. e. their privilege ex- 
cludes (hinders) the operation of the law. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 86. 

2. VERBS OF RESISTING.—Atticus ne qua sibi statua ponerétur, restitit (resisted the plan 
of erecting a statue to hinr). Nep. Att. 3.— Vix dedrum opibuse gvin obrudtur Romfna res 
resisti potest; We can, even with the help of the yvods, scarcely prevent by our resist- 
ance the collapse of the Roman republic. Liv. 4.48.—Megue repugndbo quominus 
oratOres omnia legant, omnia audiant; Nor will I oppoge the reading and hearing, by 
the speakers, of a]l things. Cic. Or. 1, 60. 256.—(Aédul polliciti sunt, se) non recusatiros 
quominus perpetuo sub Sequandrum diti6ne atqne imperio esgent. Ces. B. G. 1, 31.—Llli 
non hoc recusdbant ne e& Jeve accusareitur qua nunc Avitus accus&tur; Avitus ne hoc 
quidem umquam recusdvit, gquominus e& lege ratiOnem vite sue redderes qua non Llene- 
rétur. Cic. Clu. 54, 154.—A te missur, ive non recusdvi. Liv. 40, 15.-—-Pompéjus dixit, non 
recusare se, quin nulllus usus imperator existimarétur si sine maximo detrimento le gid- 
nes Ceeearis sese recepissent. Cres, B.C. 3, 45. 

38. VERBS OF KESTRAINING.— Viz reprimor quin te manére jubeam. Plaut. Mil. 4,8, 58. 
~- Vix milites temperavére animis guin extemplo impetum facerent (restrained themselves 
from). Liv. 5, 45.— Neque sidi homines barbaros femperatiros existimaibat Cerar, quin in 
provinciam extrent. Caz. BR. G. 1, 33.—lmperdre animo nequivi quin, cur peritfirne essem, 
scirem. Liv. 34, 31.— ore abstinent quin castra oppugnent. Ib. 2, 45.—Milites @g7e sunt 
retentt quin oppidum irrumperent. Cex. B. C. 2, 18. ‘ 

4. VERB OF DELAYING.—-Non ultra differendum ratus guin per se fortiinam tentiret, 
exercitum instruxit. Liv. 40, 27.—Nullam moram interponendam putavimus guin videré- 
mus hominem nobiscnm vetustate amicitiz conjunctum. Cic. Ac. Po. 1, 1.—Quum omnes 
voces andirentur, exspecidri diutius non oportére quin ad castra irétur (that they should 
not delay any longer the marching against the camp). Cws. B. G.3, 21.—Deesse mihi 
nolui quin te admonérem (I wished, in justice to myself, to remind you). Cic. Fam. 5, 12, 2. 
—Nihil pretermist quin Pompéjum a Cesaris conjunctiOne avocadrem (I spared no efforts 
to turn Pompey etc.). Ib. Phil. 2, 10, 23. 

. VERBS OF AVOIDING.—Fratrem evo vildvi ne vidérem (I have avoided my brother). 
Cic. Att. 3, 10, 2.—Erit vicandum ne ostentatio memorize suscepta videdtur esse puerliis ; 
We must avoid the appearance of a boyish exhibition of our memory. Ib. Part. Or. 17, 60. 
—Per eos ne causam diceret se evipuit ; Through these he evaded a trial. Coes. B. G. 1. 4. 

Oss. 6. Often a clause with qguominus refers to the idea of HINDERING ‘ understood’. 
Such clauses may be connected with ordinary verbs of doing, or with other verbe, which, 
by the Quominus-clause, frequently assume the force of a verb of hindering, as: Id igitur 
tu moleste tulisti, a me factum esse aliquid quominus iste condemnari posxit? (that, by 
some act of mine, I have hindered his condemnation *%), Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 9.—Nemo ert qui 
Nesciat, guominus discessio fieret, pr ad versarios suos esse factum (that his adversaries 
prevented the taking of a vote). Ib. Fam. 1, 4, 2.—Memini te censorias leges tollere, ne 
pupillo tutOres consulerent quominus fortanis omnibus everterétur ; lest the guardians 
prevent by any measure (consulere) their wards from being stripped of all their property. 
Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 7.—Ne per te ferat quominus hec existimatio eum ueqne ad rogum prose- 
quatur ; Lest yofr action may prevent this reputation from following him to his grave 
(literally : lest he bear it through you that this reputation does not follow him etc.). \e- 
Quinct. 31, 99.—Nihil de me tudisti quominus esxem in eo loco in quo me honOres P. R. 
coliocdrunt; The bill which you have carried does not contain anything which could 
prevent me from being in that position where etc. (literally : You have not ‘carried ’ 
anything concerning me ‘ to prevent me’ from being etc.). Ib. Dom. 31, 82.—Preeter quercum 
Dodonzam nihil desideramus quominus Eptfrum ipsum possidére videimur; With the 
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exception of the oak of Dodona we mies nothing which, by its absence, might prevent 
us from thinking that we possessed Epirus itself. Cic. Att. 2,4,5. For another method 
to interpret this construction see 2. 29, Oss. 7, A, 2.—For the use of guominus and guin 
to introduce subject-clauses, attribute-clausea and modal-clauses, see below. 

Here belongs the impersonal construction ‘ Stat per aliguem quominus (where per has 
the same force as in ‘ per me licet’), the phrase being equivalent to ‘ aléiquis impedit quo- 
minus’, but with the accessory idea of responsibility. It may be variously rendcred 
‘Jt is chargeab/e to someone that not’, ‘it is imputed to some one’, cpaineliody ig re- 
eponsible for the failure of etc.’, ‘it is one’s fault’, ‘ owing to one etc.’, or simply by ‘He 
prevented an action’. as: Cesar cognivit, per Afranium stare quominus preelio dimica- 
rétur; Cse-ar learned that Afranius had prevented a fight. Cres. B. C. 1. 41.—Stetisse per 
Trebonium quominus oppido potirentur videbatur ; It seems that ‘Trebonius was reepon- 
sible for thelr failure in capturing the town, Ib. B. C.2.13.—‘ Stat per aliquem’ is also 
construed with ne, and ‘non stat per aliguem’ may be construed with quin, ax: Ostenderent 
prioribns preeliis, per duces, non per milites, stelisse ne vincerent ; (He said) they shonld 
show that in the former battles their failure in defeating the enemy was charyeable 
(must be imputed, was owing etc.) to the commanders, and not to the soldiers. Liv. 3, 61. 
—Quoniam per eum non stetixeet quin fides preestarétur ; because the breaking of their 
faith was not attributable to him. Ib. 2, 31. 


Oss. %. In a similar way a Quin-clause dependent on non facere (sometimes non efficerc) 
imparte to facere the meaning of a verb of restraining or omitting (OBs. 5), and hence 
Jacere non possum quin means ‘T cannot help (refrain) doing something’, ‘I cannot but’ ; 
and fiert non potest quin means ‘It ie impossible that not’, or ‘it is necessary that’, as: Fa- 
cere non possum quin qnotidie ad te litteras mittam; [ cannot help writing every day a Ictter 
to you. Cic, Att. 12, 27, 2.—Facere non potui guin tibi sententiam declarfrem meam; I 
could not but tell yon openly my opinion. Ib. Fam. 6. 13, 1.—Ftevt nullo modo poterat 

in Cleomini parcerétur ; It wae altogether impos-ible not to spare Cleamenes. Ib. 

err. 2, 5.40.—In place of quin is also used ut non (not ne. according to Oss. 5). as: Non 

luisti ullo modo facere ut mihi illam epistolam non mitteres. Ib. Att. 11, 21, 1.—Facere 
Aeecwielimnes left out by ellipsis, as: Hoc modo dicere nemo umquam nolunit, nemogue 
potuit quin dixerit (and nobody could help speaking thus). Cic. Or. 70,234. With the 
eame force the expression ‘ non possum non’ with xan object-infinitive ie used, as: Non 
possum eum non diligere cujus beneticio id consecfitns sum. Ib. Fam. 9, 17,2.—Non enim 
possum quin erclimem. Yb. Or. 2, 10.—* Fieri non potest ut’ means ‘ It is impossible that’. 
See Cic. Mur. 34, 70. 

4. Fact-clauses. 


Rem. 26. Verbs not belonging to the classes mentioned above (R. 23— 
25) may take That-clauses to represent any substantive object (transitive, 
intransitive, or adverbial). Such clauses either take the form of a Quod- 
clause, or that of an Ut-clause. They are called SUBSTANTIVE-CLAUSES 
or FACT-CLAOSES (p. 491, Oss. 14). 


Oss, 1. In English, such Fact-clauses are either made dependent on a nonn of general 
import (fact, thing, idea), or they take the form of a participial noun in ing as a sub- 
stantive ebject. Tn Latin, they take, in their complete form, an absolute neuter demon- 
trative (id, hoc, ud) or a demonstrative with the noun res (k@c res, ea rea) as syndetic 
antecedents (p. 492. Oss. 15), which are placed in the case required by the governing 
verb, or by the leading adverbial idea. To this antecedent the clause is attached in the 
form of a Quod-clause if the action of the clause is conceived as a past or present fact. 
If the action lies in the fucure (from the standpoint of the principal predicate), or ex- 
presses a mere idea conceived in the mind, the form of an Ut-clause is used. The syn- 
detic antecedent may be left out if it is a transitive object in the accusative, and some- 
times, when it is in the ablative.--Fact-clauses occur not only as object-clauses, but also 
as subjects of a sentence (see 72. 28 Oss. 5), and as atfribule-clauses (See &. 29 Oss. 7, B, 6). 
All fact-clauees introduced by quod have their predicates in the indicative, unless the 
subjunctive is required by the general rules p. 385 foll. Fact-clanses introduced by ué 
always require the subjunctive. 

Orns. 2. Any transitive verb, not belonging to the classes mentioned FR, 23-25, may 
take a Fact-clause with quod as transitive object, in which instance the syndetic ante- 
cedent, as transitive object, is placed in the accneative, but is frequently omitted: ZWud 
minus curo quod congessiati operarios omnis; I do not care for the fact that you have 
assembled all your forces (or ‘for your assembling all your forces’), Cic. Brut. 86. 297.— 

uod mihi nihil, aut gvod non multum relinquis, percommode /acis estque mihi gratum. 
Tb. Or. 2, 86.—Mitto quod subire pericula paratissimus fueris si ctc.; I pases (do not men- 
tion) the fact that you would have been most ready to undergo dangers if etc. Ib. Fam. 
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15. 4, 12.—Quo facto duas res conseciltus est*), quod animos centuridnum devinzié, et mili- 
tum voluntates redémit ; By this fact he gained two things, that he secured (securing) the 
devotion of the centurions, and that he bought (buying) the attachment of the rank and 
file. Ces. B. C.1,39.- Quod dus simul acies exercitum barbardrum circaumvenérunt, 
quod multa milliacecidérunt et cepérunt, hoc siipsi tacuérunt, vos scitiros non credunt ? 
(if they withheld from you (the fact (hat they outtlanked two wings of the barbarians at 
once etc.). Liv. 38, 49. See the Ex. p. 491, 2. 


Oss, 3. Of the intransitive verbs that govern a genitive and ablative, only some verde 
affectuum, and the verbs of accusing and condemning admit Fact-clauses in place of their 
intransitive objects (see P 590, foot-notet), in which instance the syndetic antecedents 
are recularly left out. Thus ‘Gajum furti condemno’ may be expressed ‘Gajum con- 
demno (ejus) guod furtum perpetravit, as: C. Licinius Stolo decem millibus zris es¢ 
dumndtus quod mille jugeruin agri cum filio possidéret. Liv.7,16. Such clauses pass 
over into causal Quod-clauses. Intransitive dative-objects cannot be represented by 
Fact-clauses, and such English expressions as ‘It is owing to the fact that’ etc., ‘ Ascribe 
it to the fact that’ must be recast in Latint (for inst.: Causa est guod =: it is owing to the 
fact that; Velim hoc eo factum esse credas quod = Ascribe this to the fact that). 


Oss. 4. {n the following instancer Fact-clauses with quod take the place of substantive 
object» dependent on an ADVERBIAL IDEA : 

1) If the clause represents an ABLATIVE Of MEANS, INSTRUMENT, and CAUSE, 88: 
Acilius eo ipso quod nihil tale timérent AStOli, opprimi incautos posse eperavit (srom the 
very fact thut the AStolians did not fear anything of the kind). Liv. 87, 4.—Populus con- 
tenins erat ¢o quod ratio hahita plebejdrum esset (was contented by the fact that ; was 
contented because). Ib.4,6.—Hoe uno prestimus vel maxime feris quod colloquimar 
inter nos. Cic. Or. 1, 8, 32.—The esyndetic antecedent eo or hoc may be left out, which 
shows how these Fact-clauses have pasxed over into causal Quod-clauses : Qui potuit 
divinius Romulus vitia vitaére quam quod ( = eo guod) urbem perennis amnis posuit in 


ripa& (than by the fact that he placed, or, than dy placing the city). Cic. Rep. 2,5.10. If - 


the verb forms a gerund, this construction may be replaced by the ablative of a gerund- 
lal (see p. 169. 170). Here belongs the trequent use of Quod-clauses denoting coincidence 
of action, where quod has the force of ‘in as much as’, a relation which may also be 
expressed hy participles, by gerundial ablatives (p. 170, 2. 214), or by Quum-clauses 
(p. 339, R. 69), as: Bene facis quod me adjuvas ( = ¢0 quod ; You do well in as much as 
you assist me; or ‘ In (by) assixting me you do well’. Cic. Fin. 3, 4, 16.—Scriptum erat, recte 
eum atque ordine fecisse quud ( = eo quod) in Leontinis nulli ad fara Liv. 24, 31.—-Bene 
te consuluisse rebus tuis ait guod Demetrium Romam mizeris, Ib. 40, 11.— Quod mihi nihil, 
aul. yvod non multum relinquis, percommode facis, estque mihi gratum. Cic. Or. 2, 86, 350. 
—liud a me novum coenoscétis guodt tesif= ita constitusm ut crimen totum expiicem. 
Ib. Verr. t, 18, 55.—Here, alxo, belong the Quod-clauses dependent on the ablatives eo or 
hoc before comparativer§. which are rendered by ‘the more... because’, as: Koad te far- 
dius scripsi guod qnotidie te ipsum exspectaibam ( = e0 quod exspectabam, tardius 
ecrip<i; From the fact that I daily expected yourself, I have written later, or, I wrote 
the later because I expected). Cic. Fam. 3, 6.—Liberalitatem eo studiosius plerique lau- 
dant gvod summi cajusque bonitas commine perfugium est omnium (They praise liber- 
ality more zealously from the fact that it isa refuge, = the more zealously because it is). Ib. 
Off. 2, 18, 63.—Re=ponait hoc exse miseriérem fortinam Sequandrum guod soli auxiliam 
implorare non audérent (the more pitiable because). Cres. B. G. 1, 32. 

2) Quod-clauses representing PREPOSITIONAL OBJECTS occur with the prepositions ez, 


* Consequi, as a verbum efficiendi, might have taken an Ut-clause (2, 25, 3), which 
would have represented the predicates as an effect of the action, while the author, by 
the Fact-clause, represents the predicates as coincident with the main action. Thus 
Cicero, in a similar sentence, uses an Ut-clause: His subsidiis ea@ sum conseciitua ut ex 
glionissimis soclix amiciszsimos redderem. Cic. Fam. 15,4,14. Thus a@dipisci occurs with 
a Quod-ciause : Ilud quidem sumus adepti quod possumus judicire, nos Ceesari carizsi- 
mos esse, Civ. Att. 4, 15, 10. 

+ Ut-clanses sometimes are found with a syndetic antecedent (id) in the dative, which 
takes the form e rei. as: Multa est 4 rei cura major adhibenda wf constfre possImus 
nohismet ip-is. Cic. Off. 1,33. But this is not a Fact-clause in the sense explained 
above. the Ut-claure being a completing Object-clause, dependent on curam adhibére ( = 
curdre) necordiug to p. 599, OBs. 2. 

t A That-clan-e dependent on cognoscere seems to require the form of an infinitive 
elanse, But here the Quod-clause refers to novum, meaning that the fact mentioned is 
new in as much as the speaker will follow a peculiar method in the order of examining 
the witnesses, 

§ In the similar construction 60 magia...qguo, where eo is followed by a relative clause, 
both the clause and the antecedent eo represent ablatives of difference. 
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ob, pro, in, de, and prater (er eo quod, from the fact that ; 03 id quod, on acconnt, or for 
the fact that: pro éo quod, in accordance, in Keeping with the fact that; in eo quod, inthe 
fact that or ‘in that’, ‘in aa much as’; de €9 quod, on (concerning) the fact that; 
prefer id quod, besides the fact that, ‘aside from with a participial noun’, or * with the 
exception of the fact that’, as: Oppianicus ex eco quod Scamander reus erat factns (from 
the fact that Scamander was indicted) quid sibi impendéret caepit suspicari. Cic Clu. 24, 
66.—Odinm patris in tiliam ec Aoc ostenditur quod hune ruri exse patiebatur (is inferred 
from his soffering him to be in the country), Ib, R. A. 18, 52*, Chalcidensium legatio 0d 
id quod princeps edrum, pedibus captus, lectIca est introductus, ultimie Lecesaitdtis visa 
res, Liv. 43, 7.—Jn Aoc uno errat gvod existimat eaedem vias ad omnium familiaritdtes 
esse muntitas. Cic. Verr. 2, 3,68.—Quiesierat ex me Scipio qguidnam sentIrem de hoc quod 
duos soles vises esse constaret. Ib. Rep. 1,13,19%—Omnia mihi perjucunda fuérunt 
prieter illud quod parum diligenter possessio salindrum mearum defenditur (excepting the 
Kak that my property ip the salt works is not carefully enough protected by you). Ib. 

‘am. 7, 32. 1.—See the Ex. p. 492,4.—For ‘preterid quod’, meaning * besides the fact that’, 
the form preterquam quod is more commonly used. But to express * excepling the fact 
that’, the form * nisi qued’ is more fr-quently used than ‘preter id quod’; ag: Sinis- 
tris, pretferquam quod confertiGres stetérunt, repentIno consilio consulis additze vires (to 
the left wing, aeice from the fact that they formed a more solid body, new strength was 
added by. etc). Liv. 9, 27.—Itaque. preterguam quod ambo consules profecti ad bellam 
erant cum quatuor legionibus, alii duo exercitus Etrurie oppositi sunt. Ib. 10, 26.—Cum 
Patrouvue Epicuréo mihi ompia communia sunt, nist guod in philusophi& vehementer ab eo 
dis-entio, Cic. Fam. 13, 1.—Nihil acciderat ei quod noliet, nisi guod annulum, quo delec- 
tabatur, in mare takes Ib. Fin. 5, 30. 

3) Some kinds of Quod-clauses are elliptically used, so that the principal sentences 
and their prepositional antecedents, are understood; (a) ‘ Quid? quod’ serves as & 
periodical connective, being equivalent to‘ guin etiam’ (nay even). It must be com- 
pleted by ‘ Quid de eo dicam quod etc.?’ (What shall I say of the fact that?), as: Quid? 
quod tu te ipse in custodiam dedisti; Jndeed, you even delivered yourself into custody, 
Cic. Cat. 1,8,19.—(6) Very frequently Quod-clauses, serving for periodical connection, 
have the force of ‘ Quod attinet ad id quod (‘as to the fact that’, or * as fo” with a parti- 
cipial construction, see p. 474, OBs. 6), as: Quod multitudinem, Germandrum in Galliam 
tradicat, id se sui muniendi causa facere (dixit); Asto the fact that he was taking over 
8 great number of Germans into Gaul, he was doing this for strengthening himself, Cees, 
B. G. 1, 44.—Quod etiam sua reddiderint, ver€ri ue tant&é indulzentia plures ad talia 
audenda impellantur: Concerning the fact that they had returned even their own 
property, he was afraid that by so great a compliance more people might be induced to 
such undertakings. Liv 39,55.— Quod ais, nou plus me Plancio debére quam bonis 
omnibus, ego medelbére bonis omnibus fateor; As fo your remark that Lam not owing 
any more to Plancius than to all the geod, I conlese that [am owing to ali the good. Ib. 
Planc. 28, 8.— Quod scridis te velle scire qui sit reipublics statue, summa disrensio est ; 
To your inquiry about the condition of the republic, [ reply that there is the greatest 
diszenrion. Ib. Fam. 1, 7, 10. 


Oss. 5. Fact-clauses introdnced by ué are either rendered by object-infinitives, or by par- 
ticipial nouns, or by That-clauses which are made dependent on a noun of general anes 
corresponding to the idea represented by the claure (right, privilege, rule, idea, quality, 
ee etc.). The Ut-clanse may represent a transitive or prepositional (adverbial) object, 

egative That -clanses of this kind are introduced by ne, if the negation contains the idea 
of prevention ; else ut non is used. 

1, TRANSITIVE UT-cLAUSES.— Respondit Socrates sese meruisset ut amplissimie honori- 
bus et przmiis decorarétur (merére aliguid); that he had deserved to be remunerated by the 
highest honore and rewards. Cic. Or. 1, 54, 272.—Nihil Aabet nec fortfina tua majus quam 
ut possis, nec natura melius quam wé velis servdre quam plarimos ( = you have no right 
more important than that of saving as many as possible, nor has your heart any better 
quality than your will of doing s0). Ib. big 12, 38.—Sapientia et animi magnitudinem 
complectitur, et justitiam, et ué omnia que homini accidunt infra xe judicet (complecté 
aliquid); Wisdom comprises magnanimity, justice and the quality of judging all human 
accidents inferior matters. Ib, Fin. 3, 7, 25.—Hoc mihi Metellus non eripuit ; hoc etiam ad- 
didit ut quererer hoc sociis imperiri (addere aliquid) ; Metellus (by his proceedings) has 
not deprived me of this [right]; he has even added another ri7ht to it, namely that I 
may complain of such things being imposed on our allies. Tb. Verr. 2, 2, 68.—Est boni viri 


*In plice of ex eo, frequently inde and hinc are used, as: Quam vehementer eum 
timendum putdrem, licet Aine intellig&tis @uod etiam illud moleste fero. Cic. Cat. 2, 2. 

+ In the silver age, merére takes an object-infinitive. and, negatively, a Ne-clause, as: 
Merui quidem admi/tt. Sen, Ep. 93.—Hac victoria vidttur meruisse Marius, ne ejus nati 
rempublicam peenitéret. Vell. Pat. 2,12 
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hee duo tenére in amicitia, primum ne quid fictum sit, neve simulatum, deinde etc. ; to 
observe two points (rules) in pi a first that there should be no fiction and pre- 
tence ; secondly etc. Ib. Am. 18, 65.—Vehementer id retinebatur, populi comitia ne essent 
rata nisi etc. (retinére aliquid); They clung with vehemence to their right that the 
resolutions of the people should not be valid unless etc. Ib. Rep. 2, 32, 56.— U¢é vero col- 
loqgui cum Orpheo, Muszo, Homéro, Hesiodo liceat, quanti tandem e@stimdtis? (esti- 
mare aliguid); At what price do you value the privilege of conversing with Orpheus 
etc. Ih. Tusc. 1, 41, 98.—See the Ex. p. 492, 2. ; : 

2. PREPOSITIONAL UT-cLAusEs*.—Omnis spes ad id verses ut totis viribus terr& aggre- 
derentur; All their hope was directed to the plan of making, with all their strength, an 
attack by land. Liv, 24,34.—Res eo (ad id) spectat ué ef pwnd non videamini esse con- 
tenti; The affair has taken a course that you do not seem to be satisfied with that pun- 
ishment. Cic. Lig. 5,11.—Omnis cura mea solet in hoc vers&ri, semper ut boni aliquid 
efficiam dicendo ; sin id minus, uf certe ne quid mali. Ib. Or. 2,%5.—Neque in eo solum 
diligens fuit wé accusatOrem filio compararet : She was zealous not merely in her efforts 
to find an accuser against her gon. Ib. Clu. 5%. 


Oss. 6. A Fact-clause may be always introduced by ué, instead of by quod if, under 
an afirmative form, it is conceived as non-real, or as being what it ought not tb be, or 
should not be expected to be. Such Ut-clauses, on account of the subjunctive they require, 
pregnantly express the non-reality of their predicate according to the principle ex- 
pinines p. 543, #. 16; as; Libertas non in eo est ut justo ut@mur domino, sed ut nullo; 

reedom is not contained in the fact that we have a just master, but that we have none. 
Cic. Rep. 2, 23. This principle is often applied to subject-clauses and attribute-clauses. 


Oss. 7. Sometimes verbs requiring compound substantive objecta (for inst. adjicere 
aliquid alicui rei) take Fact-clauses in place of both their objects, the one denoting 
past action being a Quod-clause, and the other denoting a subseqnent action having 
the form of an Ut-clause, as: Servilius ad id quod de pecunié credit& jus non dixerat, 
adjiciébat ut ne delectum quidem militum habéret. Liv. 2, 27. 


B. SuspsEct THAT-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 27. SuBJEcT THAT-CLAUSES are distinguished according to the 
form of the (impersonal) predicates of the principal sentence of which 
the That-clause is conceived to be the subject. The principal predicates 
ure either 1) the PAsstvEs of those verbs which, according to R. 23-26, 
take oBJECT That-clauses (see p. 483, OBs. 3); or 2) PREDICATE-ADJEC- 
TIVES, PREDICATE-NOUNS, Or other completing predicates with the COPULA 
(p. 73, foll.). See Oss, 4-11; or 3) ACTIVE IMPERSONAL VERBS. See ZR. 28, 


1. That-clauses as Subjects of Passive Verbs. 


Oss. 1. According to the rule mentioned p. 483, Oss, 2, subject-clauzes of passive 
verbs take that form which they would take as odject-clauses of the same verb in the 
active voice. To this rule there are the following exceptions: 

1. The verb eficere frequently takes in the passive voice the meaning ‘to be proved’. 
While eficere as verbum faciendi in the active most always takes an Ut-clause, it may in 
the passive voice, if it signifies ‘to be proved’, either take an infinitive clause, or an Ut- 
clanse, as; Ex quo eficitur (thereby it is proved that), gloriatidne dignam esse vitam 
bedtam. Cic. Fin. 3,8.—Ex quo efict vult Socrates ut discere nihil aliud sit nisi recordari. 
Ib. Tusc, 1, 24.—Ex quo eficitur ut, gaicaus honestum sit, idem sit utile. Ib.Off. 2, 3. 

2. The passive of 7é follows the analogy of ‘ efficitur’, eagcents8 being equivalent 
to ‘argumentis efictiur’, as: Qui probdri potest (how can it be proved) wé sibi animus 
medéri non possit? Cic. Tusg. 3, 3.—Qui probdri potest ul is qui propter me gaudet, plus 
quam ego ipse gandeat? Ib. Fin. 2,33, 108.—Probabile est per quod probdlur, expedisse 
reo, peccdre. Auct. Her. 2, 2. 3t. 

8. 'The verb relinquere, which in the active voice takes only substantive objects, in the 
passive voice frequently assumes the meaning of restat ‘it remains’, ‘the only alterna- 
tive is left’. In this meaning it includes the idea of a verbum Saciendi ( = it remains to 


* Fact-clauses dependent on the preposition ad, or the adverbial equivalent of ad id 
(eo), are always introduced by ué, if ad denotes intention. But if ad id denotes addition, 
the clause is introduced by quod. See the example in Oss. 7. 

+ The same meaning and construction is applied to * constituitur ’, as: Satis est constt- 
oe - Lg been sufficiently proved) id solum esse bonum quod esset honestum. Cic. 

n. 3, 15, 50. 
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be done, as a consequence of the circumstances mentioned before), and hence it is con- 
strued with asubject Ul-clause, as: Relinquttur ué summum bonum sit, convenienter 
pnaldre vivere. Cic. Fin. 3, 9,31.—Relinguebdiur ut quam piurimos colllIs occuparet, Ce- 
Burisque copias distinéret. Cees. B.C. 3, 44. 

4. Those verbs which, in the active voice, take Fact-clanses with quod (R. 26, Ons. 2), 
or an object-infinitive, often take subject-clauses with ué, if they are in the passive 
voice, as; Ameenim pretermissum est ut dicerem me eos exIre nondum velle. Cic. Att. 
13, 21.5.—Aajuncto vero ui videm etiam prudentes haberentur, nihil erat etc. Ib. Off. 2, 12. 


2. That-clauses as Subjects of Impersonal Predicate-adjectives. 


Oss. 2. If an impersonal predicate-adjective with the copula may be replaced by the 
passive of a verbum sentiendi, declarandi, or faciendi, ita subject That-clause takes the 
same form as if it were constined with such a verb; as: Quid tam inauditum (non 
auditum est) quam equitem Romanum triumphdre ? Cic. L. M. 21, 61.—Perspicuum est (it 
ie clear, = Fedde lay patra nos a dolore abhorrére. Ib. Fin. 8, 19, 62.—Illud incredibile 
est ( = credi pon potest), mortem oblatam esse patria filio sine plurimis et maximis cau- 
sis, Ib. R. A. 14,40.—Neque enim mihi est integrum ( = conceditur, licet’ ut meum labd- 
rem hominum pe. iculis sublevandis non impertiam. Ib. Mur. 4,8 [Hence infegrum est 
may, like ‘ conceditur’ or ‘ licet’, take a prea bbe in place of an Ut-clause: Non 
est integrum Pompéjo, consilio jum uti tuo, Cic. Pis. 24].—Thus mirabile est and mirum 
est may, ag if passives of ‘mirdri’, take either infinitive clauses, or Quod-clauses ; 
Mirabile autem illud quod eo ipso tempore signum Joviz in Capitolio collocabatur. Ib. 
Div. 2, 20, 46.— Vos esse ixtiu-modi haud miradile est. Ter. Heant. 2, 4, 7.—Nihil mihi tam 
mirum vidéetur, quam testa dict ab Antiocho. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2,32.—Reiquum est ( = restat, 
it remains) has the conetruction of ‘relinguitur’ (Oss. 1. 3), taking almost* alwaye an 
Ut-clause, as: Reliquum est ut de Q, Cituli sententid dicendum videdtur ( = relinqui- 
tar ut dicatur). Cic. L. M. 20, 59.—Dubium non est takes a snbject-clause with quin, like 
non dubildri, as: Neque est dubium ( = dubitéri non potest) guin exordium dicendi 
vehemens et pugnax non teepe esse debeat, Cic. Or 2, %8.t 


Oss. 8. That-clanses as subjects of impersonal predicate-adjectives, take the form of 
INFINITIVE CLAUSES if they contain a ‘given’ proposition presented by the author in 
order to give in the principal predicate his opinion, or to pases his judgment on the 
merita, nature, or morality of the propositiont, as: Nihil est tam periculdsum forttinis 
innocentium quam (tacére adversartos. Cic. Verr. 2, 1,9.—Quid crudelius quam homines 
honestia parentibus natos a republicd summoveri ? Quint. 11, 1, 85.—Regem armis quam 
munificentié vinci, minus fagitidsum est. Sall. Jug. 110, 5.— Z'urpe est philorophos dulitare 
qnod ne rustici quidem dubitant. Cic. Off. 3, 19.—Superbum ext et non ferendum, pretd- 


* The construction of rediquum est with an infinitive clause, ora subject-infinitive is 
extremely rare, as: Nunc hor(dri reliquum est et ire (i. &. me). Sall. Frg. Hist. 3, 22.-—- 
Reliquum est is construed with an Ut-clanee even if it refers to an anterior fact, as: 
Rediquum est ut per servos hoc admiserit ; There romains the only alternative (possibility) 
that he committed the crime throngh slaves. Cic. R. A. 28,76. Here religuum est implies 
averb of proving (ree OBs. 1), = ‘ It follows from the previous arquments’ that he can 
only huve committed the crime by sluves. Peculiar is the personal construction with an 
Ut-clause, by EcTHEsIS (see p. 396. da); Peligua est, queria virtus uf sit, ipsa frugalitas, 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 8 ( = reliquum est ut frugalitas quarta virtus sit). 

+ It should be expected that faciéis (being = quod a ala a potest), and diffcilia, 
should. according to this rule, be construed with wt. ‘ Facile est’, indeed, is sometimes 
80 construed by writers of the silver nge, as: Hacilius est ut esze aliquie euccersor tuus 
possit quam wé velit. Plin. Pan. 44, 3. But in classical prose, facile est ie either construed 
With a second supine, or with a gernndial after ad (see p. 192, No. 2), or with a subject- 
infinitive, as: Neque erat facile nostris uno tempore propuqndre et munire (not: neqne 
erat facile, nostros munire, nor: ut nostri monérent). Ces. B.C. 3, 45. Very frequently facile 
is incorporated as adverb in the clause, according to the rule p. 238 foll., Ons. 1, as : Sese 
non facile vim prohibére (instead of ¢is non esse facile vim prohibére). Cres. B. G, 1, 11.— 
Dificile is either construed with an infinitive clause, or with a eubject-infinitive, as: 
In fficile est amicitiam manére si a virtite defeceria. Cic. Am. 12.—Difficile est, non esse 
obscdrum in re narrand& Ib, Or. 2,80. But it is al=o (rarely) found with an Ut-clause 
(according to the original meaning of @ificilis): Haudquaquam id est difficile Craseo ut, 
que sint in jure, vel apte describere vel ornate illustrire posrit. Or. 2,33. In this pas- 
rage the editors, by an improper semicolon before ué, represent the That-clause as a 
consecutive clause, which the connecti: n of the text hardly admits. ‘ 

t+ Propositions of this kind may (in English, and sometimesin Latin) be replaced by a 
clause with ‘#/’.with an indefinite logical subject, as: ‘/¢ is dangerous if one’s adversa- 
ries are silent’: tt is cruel if men are removed etc. This may be considered the prac 
tical cnterion for the use of the infinitive clauses falling under rule of Oss. 3. 
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rem dicere; Vende mihi vasa ceelata, non es dignus qui habeas que tam bene facta sunt, 
Ib. Verr. 2, 4. 20.—Prima sequentem honestum est in secundis tertiigque consistere. Ib. 
Orat. 1.4.—Quid tam repuqnans quam eundem dicere, quod honestum sit id s-lum bonum 
esse, qui dicat etc. Ib. Fin. 4. 28, T5.—lnjuridsum et contume/tisum est his honoribus excla- 
608 esse fideli-simos socios. Ib Balb. 9,24.—Longum est* (It would take too much time) 
nune me explicdre, qua ratiOne infirmare texiIs oporteat. Ib. Or, 2, 27.—Ilud autem per- 
absurdum, bonum esse aliquid quod non expetendum sit (if some suy that anything is a 
good which etc.). Ib. 3,8, 27. In all the instances in which subject Mhat-clauses assume 
the form of an infinitive clause, a subject-infinitive may be used if the grammatical sub- 
ject of the clanse is an indefinite person, which may always be omitted, as: Quid tam 
absurdum quam delectdri (i. c. quam aliquem delectari) inanibus rebus? Cic. Sen. 14, 49.t¢ 


Oss. 4. If the principal predicate expresses a judgment of the author. as in the pre- 
vious rule, but the eubject-clanse contains an actual fact, or event, and not a ‘ viven 
proposition’ merely aszumed by the anthor, the That-clause is treated as a Fact-clause 
according to the rules in R. 26. Hence it takes the form of a Quod-clause if it refera to 
a past or present fact, butan U/-clause is used if the fact belonys to a future time, or is 
represented az a consequence of some action. But in all these instances subject infini- 
tiv--clau-es (or asubdject-infinitive) may be used if noamhbiguity can arise from their uxe. 

Examples: Ex toté laude Reguli unum illnd est admiratiOne dignum quod caytivos 
retinendos censuit. Cic. Off. 3,31.—Nisi hoc indiqgnum putas quod vestitum sedére in 
judicio vides quem tu e patrimonio expulisti. Ib. R.A. 50. But: Nonne hoc indignissi- 
mum est vos iduneos habitos exse per quorum sententias id assequatur quod antea ipsi 
ecelere assequi consnériut (where the infinitive clause may be replaced by a Quod-clause). 
Ib. R. A. 3.—Nihil fait durpius quam quod etiam in scriptis obliviscebhatur quid paullo 
ante posuisset. Ib. Brut, 60, 218. But: Quid furpius est quam sapientis vifam ex insipi- 
entium sermOone pendére? (where a Quod-clause cannot be substituted, according to 
Oss. 3). Ib. Fin. 2.15.—Timeo ne mihi eit invididsum aliquando, quod illum eméserim 
potius quam ejecerim. Ib, Cat. 2,7.15. But: Tu tibi numquam crimindsum fore putasti, 
celeberrimo loco palam tibi @dificdri navem? (where the clause might have been ex- 
pressed in the form of a Quod-clanse), fh. Verr. 2,5. 18.—Satis id est magnum, quod 
potex preest&re ut ea causa, quamcumque tu dicis, probabilior esse videdtur, Ib. Or, 1, 10, 
44. But: Magnificum illud etiam et Romauis hominibus gloridsum, ut Greecis de philo- 
sophia litteris non egeant. Ib. Div. 2,2,5. (Here the author represents the fact that the 
Romans would not need the Greek books on philosophy as a future result of his labors 
if they would be accomplished. Hence an Ut-clause is used).—Quod me amas, est id 
quidem magnum, sed tibi commune cum multis. Ib. Fam.1, 15,1. But: Hoc est natara 
commune animantinum ué habeant libidinem procreandi (4. e. itis the common quality of 
living-creatures, provided by nature that they should have etc.). Ib. Off. 1, 17.54. In the 
following passage, * commiine est’ ia, and must be construed with an infinitive clause: 
Omne quod honestum sit, 7@ esse propter se experendum (i. e. ‘the proposition’ that all 
which is honest etc.) commiine nobis est cum mult6rum alidrum philosophdrum senten- 
tiis. Ib. Fin. 3. 11, 36.—Nam illnd admodum vridiculum quod negas Dejotarum ausgpicid- 
rum illdrnm penitére. [b. Div 2.37, 78.—Cuspio quod operam dedisti, mihi valde grutum 
est, Tb. Fam. 16, 17 —Tilud animdrum corporumqne dissimile (est) quod animi valentes 
morbo temptari non possunt, corpora possunt. Ib. Tusc. 4, 14.—Quam ad tuendos homines 
hominem natum esse videdimus, consenfaneum est huic natire ué sapiens velit gerere et 
administrare rempublicam. Ib. Fin. 3, 20. 63 (i. e. It is in accordance with, and a conse- 
quence of the original destination of man that he should wish to administer public 
affairs). But: Non est consenfaneum, qui metu non frangatur, em frangi cupiditate 
(i. e. The ‘proposition’ that he should be subdued by passion who is not subdued by 
fear. does not hold to reason). Ib. N. D. 2.15. 


mihi est longius? = ‘nihil habeo louginus’ (cannot wait for the time that), which is con- 


infinitive repefi becoming an active subject-infinitive (liber (diem repetere satis est). 
t For gratum est ut, see Oss. 6, at the end. 
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Oss. 5. If the clanse is represented as a rule, right, duty, task, or as un action which 
should be done, or effected, it takes the form of an Uf-clause (nezatively with ne), as: Pra- 
cldrum illud est, et rectum quoque, et verum ut cos qui nobis carizsimi esse debeant, 
reque ac nosmet ipsos amémus ; It is an excellent, correct and true rule that we should 
love etc. Cic. Tusc. 3, 24,73. But: Quid est enim preclariue quam honoribus perfunc- 
tum senem posse uo jure dicere idem quod etc. Ib. Or. 1,45. Similarly : Non est recfum, 
min6ri parére majdrem; It is not right that the greater should obey the smaller (i. e. 
‘the proposition that’, or ‘It is not right if etc.). Ib. Tim.6.—Id enim est proprium 
civitatie et urbis wé sid libera et not sollicita suze rei cujueque custodia (it is the particu. 
lar right of the State and City, to be free etc.). Ib. Off. 2, 22,78. Bunt: Propriwm ext 
laudis tue, nih? ate nmquam esse dictum quod obesset ei pro quo diceres (it is your 
particular praise that you have never eaid anything that etc.). Ib. Or. 2,73, Inthe last 
sentence, also a Quod-clause (quod nihil est dictum etc.), but not an Ut-clause, would be 
correct.—IJd arbitror apprime in vita esse utile, ut ne quid nimis; This I belicve is an ex- 
tremely useful rule that there should be no ‘too much’. Ter. Andr. 1,1,34. But: Accu- 
satéres multos in civitate esse, ufide est (it is useful éf etc.). Cic. R. A. 2, 56*.— Nihil est 
in dicendo majus quam wé faveat oratOri is qui audiet; Nothing is more important in 
speaking, than for un orator fo effect that the hearers should be favorably disposed 
towards him. Ib. Or. 2, 42. 

If the principal predicate denotes ‘i¢ is fair. unfair, proper, expedient, convenient’, 
the subject-clause denoting ‘that something shoud be done , the clause does of take 
the form of an Ut-clause, but that of an infnifive clause. Such predicates are @quum 
estt, inlquum est, par est, commodum est, optimum est, satiug estt. and verum eat§, or rec- 
tum est (in the meaning ‘it is proper’); as: Omnibus vestrum auxilium @quum est pa- 
tére (it is fair that your agsistance should be open to all; not ‘ut auxilium pateat’). Liv, 
7, 30.—Isemenias gentem BeotoSrum in fidem Romandruin permit, equum (esse) censébat. 
Ib. 42, 44.—Iniquum tibi videtur esse, non eisdem legibus omnis tenéri. Cic, Clu. 55.— 
Nihil cst iniqutus quam aliqguem herédem paierni odii fieri. Sen. Ira. 2, 34.--Par est omnis 
omnia ee ri qui res magnas concupivérunt. Cic. Orat. 1,4.—Dubitans quid me facere 
par sit. Ib. Att. 9.9. 2.—Commodissimum esse statuit, omnis navis subd ict. Ces. B. G. 5, 
11.—Conetitnérunt op/imum esse domum suam guemque reverti. Ib. 2, 10.-- Verum est (it 
is proper that) agrum habére eos quorum sanguine et suddre partus sit. Liv. 2, 48.—Neque 
verum esse, (208) qui suos finTs tuéri non potuerint, aliénos occupdre. Cas. B. G. 4. 8.—Cato 
negat verum esse (says it is improper) allict benevolentiam cibo. Cic. Mur. 35, 74.—Prelium 
Maen est hoc fieri (it is right, proper, that this batue should be undertaken). Ib. Tusc. 
4, 19, 43. 

Oss. 6. If an impersonal predicate-adjective refers to the reality of the proposition, 
representing it as trne or false, as certain or uncertain, as probable or improbable, as 


* If the predicate of the clause is a passive, such clauses may take the form of an 
infinitive clause with a verundial, as: Vituperandi precepta contrariis ex vitiis sumenda 
esxe, perapicuum est. Cic. Or. 2, 84. 

+ The statement of Rud-iiman (p. 234, note 21) that ‘@quum est’ is sometime: con- 
etrned with an Ut-claus. is repeated by almost all the suhsequent grammarians and 
lexicovraphers, some of them (for inst. Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 350) as-erting that ‘@quum est’ 
is ‘very frequently’? construed with a subject Ut-clause. Some grammarians take pains 
to illnstrate by examples of their own make the difference between e@quum est ut, 
and @quum est with an jofinitive clause. The fact is, that @quum est and iniquum 
est are ALWAYS construed with infinitive clauses, unless another codrdinate predicate 
requires an Ut-clause, as: Id senditum velle et equum censére uf ita fleret. Liv. 39, 13. See, 
besides the examples quoted in the text: Cic. Off. 1,9; Fin. 2, 35; L. M. 23; Cres. B. G. 4, 163 
Nep. 2,7; Ter. Heant. 2, 1,2; Liv. 10,21, and often. iquum NON est, and par NON est, in 
two or three places of Plautus are construed with w/, according to the principle stated 
PR. 26, Ons. 6: Hqguum vidétur tidi (i. e. ‘it is not proper’) ut eco, aliénum quod est meum 
esse dicam? Plaut. Rud. 4,4,4.—Non par vidétur, presentibus illis pedagdgus und wt 
siet. Ib. Bach. 1, 2, 31. In classical prose, even with ‘ eguum non est’ an infinitive clause is 
used, as: Cuesar, se invito Germdnos in Galliam transire non equum existimavit. Ces. 
B. G. 4, 16. 

+ Safius eat (it is better; it would be preferable) generally stands with a evdject-infinilive, 
as: Obrui tne ignibus satiue illi insule esse quam etc. Liv, 26,29. But it also occurs 
with an infinitive clause, as: Mori me satius est. Ter. Eun. 4, 7, 2.—Satius fuisse non 
moveri bellum quam omitli métum. Liv. 34, 33. The positive Satis est (it is enough) takes 
eithera subject-infinitive, or clauses according to the general rules, as: Mihi sat erat, 
ita nohis majores nostros tradidisse. Cic. N. D. 3, 4. 

§ Verum est, in the meaning ‘it is proper’, is not construed with an Ut-clause. But in 
the meaning ‘it is true’, ‘it is certain’, it takes either an infinitive clause, or an Ut- 
clause. See Oss. 6. 
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usual or unusual, rare or strange. the enbject-clause takes either the form of an infinitive 
clanee, or that of an Uf-clause* (negatively utnon). The form of an Ut-clauge is generally 
used in this connection, if the author pregnantly implies that, what is stated in the 
clange, is or should be otherwise, or should be expected to be otherwise. 
EXamMP.Les.—Concedétur verum esse ut bonos boni diligant. Cic. Am. 14, 50.—Sin autem 
illa veridra ( = illud verius) wt idem (sit) interitas animorum et corporum. Ib. 4, 14.—Si 
verum est (if it is certain)t ué populus Rom&ous omnis gentts virtfite superarit. Nep. 
Hann. 1.-- Verum est, etiam eis qui aliquando futdri sint, esse conswlendum. Cic. Fin. 8 
19, 64.—Neaue verum est, opprimit memoriam imaginum pondere, Ib. Or. 2, 88.—Illud 
veriua est, neminem in eo dizertnm esse posse quod nesciat. Ib. 1, 14.—Ita fit verumillud. 
amicitiam nisi inter bonos esse non posse, Ib. Am. 18, 65.—De ipso Roscio potest illnd 
quidem esse falsum ut circumlig&tus fuerit angui. [b. Div. 2, 31, 66.—Falsum est, omnis 
animi volupidtes esse e corporis societate. Ib. Fin. 2, 32, 106.—Etiam tum quum vertsimile 
erit aliquem (crimen) commisisse, in suspiciOne latratote. Ib. R. A. 20, 57.—Atque illud 
est probabilius, neque tamen verum, omnis in eo quod scirent satis esse eloquentIs, Ib. Or. 
1, 14.—Hoc verisimile non est, odio fuisse parenti flium. Ib. R. A. 14,40.—Non est veri- 
simile ut Chrysogonus horum litteras adam@rit aut humanit&tem. Ib. 41,121.—An veri- 
simile est ut civis Romanus cum gladio in forum descenderit ? Ib. Sest. 36, 78.— Verisimile 
non est ut hunc in adversis rebus ab se dimitteret. Ib. Sull. 20, 75.— Verisimile non est 
ut ille religidni suse pecuniam anteponeret. Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 6.—Dei verisimile est ut alios 
indulgentius tractent propter parentis, alios propter futfiram porterdrum indolem. Sen. 
Ben. 4, 32.—Rarum est ut in foro judicia propter id colam constituantur. Quint. 3, 19, 8. 
—Quid tam inust(dium quam ut eques Romanus ad bellum maximum pro consule mit- 
terétur? Quid tam singuldére quam vt consul ante fieret quam per leges licuisset? Quid 
tam incredibile quam ut iternam eques Rom&nue triumpharet? Cic. L. M. 21, 62.—Quid 
tam preter consuetudinem ( = inusitatam) quam homini peradolescenti exercitum dari ? 
Quid tam novum quam adolescentem gibbepante exercitum conficere ? Ib, 21,61.—Non erit 
tibi hoc novum, mihi tum nulllus rei rudem esse visum. Ib. Or. 2, 1.—Hoc vero novum, 
ut homines servos e medio supplicio dimiserit. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 6.—Quid in Greeco sermdne 
tam tritum atque celebrdium est quam, si quis despicatui ducitur, uf MysSrum ultimus 
esse dicfitur? Ib, Flacc. 27, 65.—U¢ in cunis fuerit anguis, non tam est mirum (strange 
tinusnal. Ib. Div. 2, 31,66.—Hoc vero optimum est (ironically used: Jt surpagsees all 
belief that such a man should rot know etc.) uf is qui finem rerum expetendarum volup- 
tétem csege diceret et ultimum bondrum, id ipsum quid et quale sit nesciat. Ib. Fin. 2, 
3, 6.—Id vero militibus fuit pergratum et jucundum ut, qui a iqnid usti incommodi ex- 
spectavissent, uliro premium ferrent (against all probability). Cees. B.C. 1, 86. 


Oss. 7. Often the neuters of ORDINAL NUMERALS (definite or indefinite) are used with 
the copnia in connection with a subject That-clause. Such numeral adjectives are not 
to be considered as impersonal predicates of the That-clanse, but as absolute adjectives 
denoting the general idea of a thing, being used in this connection to express the order 
of certain ‘points’ in discourse. Such constructions must be treated, not according to 


* The reason of this construction with an Ut-clause must be derived from those pas- 
sages, in which the subject That-clause contains a fact against reality, or a proposition 
which is contrary to experience. In these instances an Ut-clauee is used, because this 
form makes it possible to express the non-reality of the predicate by a subjunctive (see 
p- 543). Subsequently this principle was generalized. and optionally extended to all 

nstances in which the ee oe predicate refers to the reality of the clauze. 

+ ‘ lt is certain’ is either expressed by ‘certum est’, or by ‘ verum est’, or ‘exploriitum 
eat,’ being construed with infinitive clanses, as: Portentam certissimum eat, esse aliquem 
qui etc. Cic. R. A. 22,63. More generally, however, the expression ‘ cerium est.’ means ‘I 
(he etc.) am determined (to do a thing)’ being either construed with an infinitive clauge, 
or with a eubject-infinitive. In the infinitive clanee, the English subject of the principal 
predicate is inserted as subject-accusative, the tense of the predicate-infinitive being 
always the present, as: Certum est, exulitum hinc ive me, I am determined on going into 
exile. Plaut. Merc. 8, 4.59.—EGrum. me libert&ti parcere certum est. Cic. Off.1,12.88. If 
construed with a subject-infinitive, certum est takes the English subject as dative of the 
interested person: Mihi certum est, illlus uti testimoniia. Cic, Cec. 9,24.—Sepe ex 
Crasso audivi, sibt cerium esse a judiciis causisque discedere. Ib. Or. 2, 33.—The expression 
*explordtum est’ is construed, like an adjective-predicate, with a dative of the pereon anda 
subject-infinitive clause, as: Cui corpue bene constititum eit et explordtum ita semper 
Sore. Cic. Tusc, 2,7.—Cut ait explordtum (To whom is it sure) se ad vesperum esse 
victirum ? Tb. Sen. 19, 67.—If certum est is used in the meaning of ‘it is certain’, it gen- 
erally refers to ‘subjective’ (i. e. individual) certainty. being construed with the dative 
of the person and an infinitive clause, as: Certius tidi est me esse Rome, quam mihi, te 
AthGnis. Cic. Att. 1,9, 1.—Sometimes ‘constat’, with an infinitive clause, is used in the 
meaning of ‘objective’ certainty. See 2. 28, Oxs. 1. 


a 
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the rules of impersonal predicate-adjectives, but according to those of impersonal predf- 
cate-nouns (Oss. 8foll.), the neuter gender of the adjective being not the neuter of 
‘impersonality ', but the nenter denoting the general idea of a thing (P. 1, § 354). The 
form of the subject-clause connected with such expressions is either that of an Ut-clause 
(if the numeral refers to the order of points ‘ ¢o be discussed’), or that of a Quod-clause (if 
it refers to actual facts mentioned in order), or that of an infinitive clause (if it refers 
to assumptions or opinions enumerated); as: Ergo hoc sit primum in preceptis meis 
ut demonstrémus quem imitétur (Let this be the first point to show etc.). Cic. Or. 2. 22, 
—Proximum est ut, doceam, dedrum providentié mundum administrari. Ib. N. D. 2, 29.— 
Extrémum est ut te orem, animo ut maximo sis. Ib. Fam. 4, 18, 7.—Alterum est. quod 
negatis, actidnem ullfus rei posse in eo esse qui etc. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 33.—Primum est, esse 
aliquod visum falsum (the first point is the assumption that something false has been 
Feeu); secundum, id percipi non posse ; terliunm, fieri non posse ut etc. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 26, 
$3.—Proximum est, quam uae mori. Ib. Tusc. 1, 48.*. 

Sometimes other form-adjectives are used with similar constructions, as: Vir bonus 
ut sim, meum est: it isin my power to hea good man. Sen. Ep.93. To such clauses the 
rules on Fact-clauses must be applied (2. 26, Ons. 5. See 2B. 29, Oss. 7.) 


3. That-clauses, as Subjects of Impersonal Predicate-nouns. 


Oss. 8. If the impersonal predicate of a subject-clause is 8 PREDICATE-NOUN with the 
copula, the form of the clauze is determined by the previous rules (Ogg. 2-6), if the 
predicate-noun with the copula is equivalent either to a verb construed with an object 
Tenuclenee, or to an impersonal predicate-adjective construed with a subject That- 
clause, 

1. PREDICATE-NOUNS WITH SURJECT INFINITIVE-CLAUSES.—Tertium exercitum tuendis 
pardri finibus fama erat ( = fama nuntiabdtur). Liv. 10, 32.—Rem fe valde bene gesstase, 
rumor erat, Cic. Fam. 1, 8, 7.— Nefas agunt esse consulem plebéjum fiert ( = scelestum, turpe 
esse). Liv. 4,3.—In Gallogreci& sacer mons est. guem ferro violdri néfas habélur. Just. 
44, 3.—Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, éce/us verberdri, prope parricidium necaré 
( = it is criminal etc. if, see Oss. 3). Cic. Verr. 2. 5, 66. 

2. PREDICATE-NOUNS WITH QUOD-CLAUSES.—If the predicate-noun may be replaced by 
a verb of praising. censuring, or accusing, the subject-clause generally takes the form of 
a Quod-clause, provided it contains an actual fact. If it contains a proposition, equiva- 
lent to aclause with if, or to a That-clause with an indefinite subject (Oss. 3), it always 
takes the form of an infinitive clause: Summa laus tua et Bruti est quod exercitum pre- 
ter spem erisfimamini comparugse. Cic. Fam. 12, 4.2.—Dixi, cum ceteris tuis landibus 
hanc esse vel maximam (laudem), quod non solum quod opus es<et diceres, sed etiam 
quod non opus eeset, non diccres. Tb. Or. 2, 7%.—But: Magna laus eat et grata hominibus 
unum hominem elaborare ( = if one man is working) in e& rcientia que sit multis pro- 
futira. Ib. Mur. 9 —Suevi maximam putant esse lavdem. quam lati-rime a suie finibus 
vacdre agros (if the lands are waste). Css. B. G. 4.3.—Grave crimen est hoc, prelérem 
socios habuisse decum&nos (it is a serions charge that @ prefor should have had etc.). 
Cic. Verr. 2, 83, 56. Hence, of codrdinate That-clauses, one takes the form of an infinitve 
clause. if it contains an assumed proposition, while the other, referring to an actual fact, 
tikes the form of a Quod-clause, as: Non tantum mali est (= 80 great an evil) peccdre 
principes (if rulers do wrong), quantum illud gvod@ permulti imitatdres principes existunt 
(as (hat so many imitators exist). Cic. Leg. 3, 14. 

3. PREDICATR-NOUNS WITH UT-CLAUSES8, AND NE-CLAUSES.— Vetus est lex ( = lege im- 
perdtur, constititum est) amicitiw, uf idem amfIci semper velint. Cic. Planc. 2, 5.—Con- 
gensus fuit (= consensu décréium ext) senatus, uf matire proficiscerémur. Ib. Fam. 3, 3.1. 
Primum est offictum (idea of duty, Ops. 5) vt (homo) ge conservet in natire statu. Ib. 
Fin. 3, 6. 20.—Ejue culttirse hoc manus est (idea of task, Oss. 5) ud efficiat etc. Ib. 4. 14, 38. 
—Futt hoc quoddam inter Scipidnem et Lelium jus (idea of right. or permission) wu 
Scipio Lelium observdret parentia loco. Ib, Rep. 1,2.—Mea ratio in dicendo heec esse 
solet (it is my usual rvde, OBs. 5) wt boni quod habeat, id amplectar, a malo autem recé- 
dam. Ib. Or. 2, %72.—Periculum est ne (according to the analogy of veréri, = verendum 
est) ne omnes copiz conveniant. Liv. 25, 88.—Nullum es¢ enim periculum, ne quid tu elo- 
guare nisi ita prudenter ut etc. Cic. Or.1,48.—Haud sane nericulum est ne non mortem 
optandam putet. Ib. Tusc. 5, 40.—The construction of periculum est with an infinitive 
clause, is anteclassical. See Plaut. Aul. 2, 2. 58. 

Ons. 9. If the predicate-noun and copula cannot be replaced by verbal or adjective 
predicates, the subject-clause is treated according to the rules of Fact-clanses (7?. 26), as: 
Causa mittendi fuit quod iter per Alpts _patefieri volébat (the fact mentioned was the 
cause of the mission). Crs. B.G.3,1.—Grave etiam argumentum tibi videbatur quod 


~ * Such predicate-nouns of general import may be expressly added, as: Altera est res, 
wt rex geras magnas et utills. Cic. Off. 1, 20, 6 
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opinio de dis immortalibus omniam esset (the fact mentioned seemed an important argu- 
ment fora the<is previously mentioned). Cie. N. D. 3,4.—Ad hec omnia una consdatio 
est quod ¢& conditione nati eumus ut etc. Ib. Att. 15,1,1.—Minimum jactire suit (= 
mirima jactfira fuity qvod prefectus inter ceteros est captus, Liv. 25.1.—Ila quanta 
benignitas (natOrae, qiod tam multa ad vescendum, tam varia, tamque jucunda vignit. 
Cie, N. D. 2. 53.—Caput ilind ésf uf LysGnem recipias in necessitudinem tuam (the main 
thing is. that you ehould ete. See &. 26, OBs.5). Ib. Fam. 13, 19.— Caz esse arbitraba- 
tur, véi eGrum, qui audtrent, sic afficerentur animi nt eor affici vellet ordtor (the main 
thing is for the orator to see that etc.) Ib. Or. 1,19.—Ext hoc commine rifium in magnis 
liberisqne civitatibus ué invidia gloriz comes sit. Nep.Chab. 3. (It is a vice, consequent 
to the greatness and liberty of a state, (hal etc.). 

Ogs. 10. There are several conventional usages in regard to eubject-clauses connected 
with predicate-nouns: 

1. Fas eat (it is rightful, it is allowed by the gods, it is predestined by fate) is not con- 
strued with an Ut-clause, as should be expecred, but with an infinilive clause, or with a 
sulject-infizitire, as: Populum Romanum servire fas non ext. Cic. Phil. 6, 7.—Huic legi 
nec obrogiri faa est, neque etc. Ib. Rep. 3, 22.—S1 eos hoc nomine appellari fas est, Ib. 
Mur. 37, 80.—Non esse fas, Germdnos superdre (it was not decreed by sate that the Ger- 
mans should be victorious—an ambiguous sentence, since Germdnos may alro be taken 


for a transitive cbject). Cas. B. G. 1, 50.—Quid non adeptus e-t quod homini fas esset - 


optare ? Cic. Am. 3, 11.—Fatum est (it is ordained by fate) is construed ei/her with a 
subject-infinitive, or with an Ut-clanse, oy with an infinitive-clanse, the predicate-infini- 
tive being always in the present tense; as: ee er ex equo cadere (it was 
ordained by fate that Diphita should fall). Cic. Fat. 3. 5.—Fuit hoc sive meum sive rei- 
publice fafum ut in me unum omnis ia inclinatio tempornm incumberet. Ib, Balb. 26, 
58.—Si futum frit, classis P. R. interire...; sifatum futl exercitum P. R. ad lacum Tra- 
sumtnum inferire. Ib. Div. 2, 8, 20. 

2. The predicates denoting ‘il is the habit” (mos est, consuetiido est, moris est. consuetu- 
dinis est) are generally construed with Ut-clanses, since what is done by habit, is con- 
ceived ax the rexult and consequence of a rule. or as dictated by a silent law, as: Het 
mos hominum ut nolint eundem pluribus excellcre. Cic. Brut. 21, 84.—ZHst hoc Gallice 
consuetudints uli viatOres consistere cogant. Ces. B. G. 4, 5.—L£et consuetido Grecorum 
ut nonnumquam eximant unum aliquem dicm ex menee, Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 52.—But if the 
predicate of the clause is a parsive, ‘mos ext etc.” may be construed with an infinitive- 
clause: Mos est Ath@uis davddri in contiOne éos qui sint in preelio interfecti. Cic. Or. 43, 
151.—These exprexxions may alxo be construed with a sudject-infinitive, according to the 
construction of solére and conxuevisse with an object-infinitive, as: Consue(dido Germand- 
rum est resislere, neque deprecairi. Ces. B, G. 4, 7.—The expressions mos est, and consue- 
tido est may alxo be construcd with an attributive gerundial (according to p. 159, OBs. 
1), in which instance however mos and consvetido must be considered as subject-nomi- 
natives (the hubit exists), as: Rogo, quia mos est ita rogandi. Cic. Fam. 12, 17.—Mala et 
impia conxuetado est contra deos dixpulandi ; The habit of disputing aguinst the exist- 
ence of gods, ix bad and impious. Ib. N. D. 2, 67. 

3. The expreesion fempus est (it is time, high time. the proper time) is equivalent to 
tems adest, 80 that a That-clause cannot, logically, be inthe relation of a subject-nomi- 
native to this expression. According to this conception, tempus est ig sometimes con- 
strued with an attributive aU ty genitive (see p, 159, OBs. 3). But, more frequently 
tempus est is construed with a sudject-infinilive, or with an infinilive clause, as if te were 
an impersonal predicate = expedit, as: Jam tempus est ad id quod inetituimus accedere, 
Cic. Top. 1, 5..—Sed tempus est, jum hinc avire me ut moriar, vos ut vitam agatis. Ib. Tusc. 
1, 41.—7empue est, nos de ill& perpetud vita cogildre, Ib. Att. 10, 8.—The construction of 
tempus ext with an Ut-claure is anteclassical, as: Dicas, tempus maximum esse ul eat do- 
mum. Plaut. Mil. 4, 3, 8.—Vidétur /empus esse ut emus ad forum. Ib. 1, 1, 7%2.. 

4. Peculiar is the use of magis eat, in the meaning ‘there are stronger reasons’ (i. ¢. 
for one thing than for another), which originally was a technical phraze in leval discus- 
giona, being extremely frequent in the Pandects and in Ulpian. But it also occure in 
ordinary classical prore. It is construed (as if = plus cause est, or major causa est) either 
with an Ut-clause, or with a Quod-clavse (with subjunctive), if it refers to reasons for 
‘dieing something’, as: Alagis est ut (Celius) ipse moleste ferat errasse se, quam wé 
istlus amicitie crimen reformidct ; There are more reasons for Ceelius to feel (why he 
should feel) sorry for his error than etc. Cic. Cee), 6, 14.—Magis est quod graluler tibi quam 
quod terogem. Ib, Att. 16,5, 2. Tf it refers to reagons for * believing’, or ‘adopting’ an 
opinion, the clause must be an infinitive clause, But this construction occurs only in 
the jurists. 

Oss. 11. Impersonal predicates, consisting of impersonal genitives or impersonal 
dativee are treated according to the same rules as predicate-nouns; as: L3t mihi magne 
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cure ut ita erndtatur etc. Cic. Fin. 3, 2, 8.—Scient patribus cure fuisse ne qua injuria 
in eos orerétur. Liv. 4, 7.—Felicifatem (suam) deSrum judicio tribui, laudatidnis eat. 
Cic. Or. 2. 85.—Gallis magno eral impedimento, quod pila ex scutis evellere non poterant. 


Cres. B. GQ. 1, 25. 
Ons. 12. Sometimes impersonal substantive predicates take Qvin-clauses as subjects 


if the predicate is nega/ive, and the noun denotes a negative auction, as Negue conlro- 
versiam fore quin. Italiv imperium Campanis reljnquatur. Liv. 24, 6.—Quin-clauses con- 
nected with ‘nulla causa est’ are not subject That-clauses, but in/erroqatire attribute- 
Clauses, dependent on causa, guin being = gui non (why not), as: Quin ad diem decédam 
nulla causa est; There is no reason why I should not depart at the very day. Cic. Fam. 
2, 17, 1.—Nuptias hodie guin facidmus, num qua est causa? Plaut. Aul. 2, 2, 


4. That-clauses as Subjects of Impersonal Verbs. 


Rem. 28. The active (or deponent) IMPERSONAL verbs which are con 
strued with That-clauses may be divided into four groups: 1) Those which 
represent the idea of a cerbum sentiendi or declarandi: Appdret (vidétur), 
patet, constat, convenit, discrepat, in mentem venit, fallit, fugit, preterit, pla- 
cet, jurvat (libet, delectat), licet (vacat), penitet, pudet ( pungit, angit, sollicitat). 
See Oss. 1.—2) Those which represent the idea of a verbum faciendi: Fit, 
cadit, accidit, tncidit, eventt, usu venit, contingit, obtingit, est, stat, (OBS. 2).— 
3) Those which represent the idea of an ADJECTIVE PREDICATE, denoting 
a judgment of the author oo the morality or merits of a proposition: 
Decet, conventt, repugnat, oportet (necesse est, opus est), expedit, interest, 
refert, non ualtinet, prodest, ex usu cst, obest. See OBS. 3.—4) A few ORDINARY 
NEUTER VERBS Which, by their fréquent connection with subject Fact- 
clauses have assumed the character of impersonal] verbs: Accédit, sequt- 
tur, restat, pertinet. Ons. 4. : 

The subject That-clauses connected with these four groups of imper- 
sonals take the form of an infinitive clause, or of a finite clause intro- 
duced by wt, ne, quod, quominus, qutn, or the form of an asyndetic sub- 
junctive clause, according to the rules of that class which they represent. 

Subject Fact-cLausEs (see #. 26) may be connected with any ordinary 
verbal predicate which admits of the idea of an action as subject (OBs. 5). 


Oss. 1. IMPERSONAL VERBS implying a verbum sentiendé or declarandi: 

1. Appdret (it is evident, it is clear, = perspici potest ; perspicuum est; ‘It ia very 
evident’ = facile appdret) is construed with an INFINITIVE CLAUSE: Facile apparel. nos- 
tros omnia consequi potuixse simul ac velle ccepissent. Cic. Turc. 4, 2,5.—E quo appdret, 
sapientis esse aliquando officium, aliquando excedere e vita. Ib. Fin. 3, 18, 60.—Very pecu- 
liar is the personal construction of appdret with a nominative with the infinitive, as if a 
passive, according to the analogy of vidérit (p. 106): Membra nobis ita data sunt ut ad 

uandam vite ratidnem data esse appareant. Cic. Fin. 3. 7, 23.—Patet (it is clear) is some- 
times, but rarely, used impersonally with the construction of appdret: Patet, eternum 
id esse quod se ipsum moveat. Cic. Tusc. 1, 23.—Liquet (it ia clear) mostly occurs with- 
ont subject, but also takes a subject-infinitive clause with dative of the person: Num- 
quam liquedbié nobis, ibi pacem esse, ubi Hannibal erit. Liv. 37,45. So Ter. Andr., 2, 3, 36, 

2. Vidélur, being yrammuatically the passive of the verbum sentiendi vidéze, is virtually 
an active (deponent) impersonal verb ( == ‘22 seems’). It takes its logical subject in the 
dative (the same as licet, placet etc.), and is construed with an infinitive clause: Non 
mihi vidélur ad beite vivendum satis posse virtiitem. Cic. Tuse. 5,5.12. It frequently 
takes the personal construction of the nominative with the infinitive, in which instance 
it retains, by a very peculiar idiom, the dative of the Jogical eubject, although it has a 
grammatical subject in the nominalive expressed or understood : Mthi videor, jam de 
omnibus rebus ejus gestis dizisse. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 10.—Vere mihi hoc videor esse dictirus. 
Th. Or. 1, 3.— Visam est mihi, is used in the meaning ‘I resolved’ (like placuit), and, in 
anteclassical style, is construed with an Ut-clause: Visum est mihi ut cjus tentirem 
prius sententiam, Ter. Phorm. 4, 3,4. So Ca. in Cic. Fam. 8,4,2. In classical language 
visum est, in this meaning takes an infinitive clause, as: Hundum in Atoliam Quinctio 
visum est. Liv. 35, 83. 

3. Constat (it is known, it is evident) takes an jufinitive clanse. Its logical subject is 
either expressed by inter (inter omnis constat, all know), or by a dative (mnihé constat = 
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I know, or ‘it is evident to me’): Constdre inter omnis video, patére auris tuas querélis: 
omnium, Cic. Qu. Fr.1,1,8.—Hum ad Cn. Pompéjum interimendum collocdtum fuisse, 
constdbat. Ib. Pis. 12, 38.—AMihi considbat (it became evident to me) paucOrum civium 
virtilem cuncta patravisse. Sall. Cat. 53, 4.— Omnibus (militibus) constdbat (all the soldiers 
knew), hiemari in Gallia oportére. Cvs. B. G. 4, 29.—Sometimes constat (without a per- 
sonal object) has the meaning ‘#/ és cerlain’, ‘it ts a settled fact’: Pompéjum nobis ami- 
clestmum constat esse. Cic. Att. 1, 12, 3. 

4. Convenit means either ‘it is proper’, or ‘tt is agreed’. Yn the former meaning, it 
’ belongs to the third class. (See Oss. 3). In the latter meaning it is equivalent to ‘ con- 
sentio, consentiunt etc.’, porters either to the fruth of a proposition, or to an action 
to be performed ( = pacisci). If it refers to the truth of a proposition, it takes an 
infinitive clause, the logical subject being expressed by ‘inter’, as: Inter omnis con- 
venire oportet (All should agree on the fact that, all should acknowledge that) commo- 
tidnes animOrum a recta ratiOne aversus, esse vilidsas. Cic. ‘I’. 4, 28, 61.—Convenit, per con- 
sules religua belli perfecta (esse); ‘There is agreement on the point that’, or ‘all the 
authorities agree’ that the remainder of the war was carried to the end by the coneuls. 
Liv. 9, 16.—If ‘ conrenit’ refers to an action to be performed, it ia either construed with 
an Ut-clause (or ne), or with an asyndetic clause with a predicate in the subjunctive, the 
logical subjects being expressed by the dative, referring to the one party, and by the 
preposition cum, referring to the other party, as: Mihi cum Dejotaro connénit ut ille in 
meis Castris esret cum suis copiis omnibus (2 made an ugreement with Dejotarus that he 
should be etc.). Cic. Att. 6, 1, 14.—Pacto convénit ué Himera finis regni Syracus&ui eszet. 
Liv. 24, 6.—Pro argento, si anrum dare mallent, darent convénit ; 1t was stipulated (in 
the treaty) that they shouldbe entitled to pay in gold, instead of in silver, if they pre- 
ferred it. Liv. 38,11. Comp. Cic. Tusc. 4, 19, 43. Plant. Aul. 2. 2, 80. 

5. Discrepat, ‘ they disagree ’ (being the contrary of convenif) ia construed with an infer. . 
rogative clause, the logical subjects being expressed by ‘infer’, as: Quantum militum 
traneportatum sit, inter auctdres discrepat. Liv. 29,25. But ‘non discrepat’ takes a Quin- 
clause (according to the analogy of ‘non dubstdre’), as: Nec discrepat quin (nor is there 
any difference of opinion as to the fact that etc.) dictator eo anno A, Cornelius fuerit. Liv. 
8, 40.—Quum haud discrepairet guin que regum fuissent, RomanOdrum essent; When they 
agreed ae a had furmerly been under royal dominion, should become Roman terri- 
tory. Ib. 25, 28.’ 

é. In mentem venit (it occurs to me, the idea comes to me) takes an infinitive clause, if 
it is equivalent to memini, as: Venit hoc mihi in mentem, te ease hominem divitem. 
Plaut. Aul. 2, 2,49. If it refers to an intention of the doer. it is either construed with a 
subject-infinitive, or (rarely) with an Ut-clause: Neque mihi umquam venti in mentem, 
Crasso invidére, I never thouvht of envying Crassus. Cic. Att. 2,4,2.—Venit mihi in 
mentem argentum ut petam. Plaut. Curc. 4.4, 2.—Similarly the phrase ‘ad aurts aliciijus 
pervenit’ is used imperesonally with a subject-infinitive clause: Ad auris magistratuum 
pervénit, exules in urbem devenisse. Nep. Pelop. 3%. 

%. Fallit me (1am mistaken = opinio fallit me, my opinion deceives me), fugit m+, or 
preterit me (it escapes me), take their logical subjects in the accusative, being con- 
strued with a subject-infinitive clause. Non fallit me is also construed with a Quin-clause 
(according to the analugy of non dubdifo) ; and fugit me sometimes takes a subject-infini- 
tive: Fallit eos, dicendo homines ut dicant efficere solére: They are mistaken in their 
opinion that men will learn speaking (make that they epeak, i. e. as orators) by speak- 
em Cic. Or. 1, 33.—-In (hac) lege nulla esse ejusmodi capita te non fallit. Tb. Att. 3. 23,4. 
— Nec vero Ceesarem fefellit guin ab eis cohortibus victoria orirétur (nor was Ceegar dis- 
appointed in his expectation that etc.). Cws. B. C. 3, 94.—Neque enim ¢e fugit omninm 
artium parentem philosophiam juaicdri. Cic. Or. 1,3, 9.—He tamen fugerat deSrum immor- 
talium has esse peenas constititas. Ib. Pis. 20,46. Comp. Cees. B. C.1, 71. Cic. Att. 7. 18, 33 
Tb. Cec. 35. ‘The phrase ‘ opinio me fallit’ takes a Quod-clause, as: Necesse est. le opinid- 
nem multum fefellisse quod existimaris me causam Cluentii lege defensflrum. Ib. Clu. 52. 

8. Placet, which takes its logical subject in the dative, is used with the following 
meanings and constructions: (a) Placet mihi, in tne meaning ‘I like’, ‘aometring 
pleases me’ is construed personally with a substantive subject, or impersonally with a 
rubject-influitive, or (as verbum affectus) with a Quod clanse. as: Academie consuetitdo 
mihi semper placuit. Cic. Tusc. 2, 3, 9.—Ne mihi quidem ipsi tanec placébat, diutius abesse 
ab reipublicw cuxtodia. Ib. Fam. 9, 15, 3.—Ait Quintug, tibi non placére quod ad multos 
de me asperius escrip-erit. Ib. Att. i1, 13, 2.— (6) In the meaning ‘ it is proper’ it stands 
(without a dative) with a subject-infinitive, or an infinitive clause: Place¢ ante definire 
quid sit ofticium ; It is proper (for me) to define firet (or ‘that I should define first ’) the 
idea of duty. Cic. Off. 1, 2.7.—Placet esse quiddam in republicé prestans; It is proper 


* The verb venire is used impergonally in some other combinations, as: ‘ Jn disquiési- 
Udnem venit’, it is a subject of discussion. Liv. %, 31. 
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that ( = I would like if) there should be something pre&minent in the State. Ib. Rep. 1, 
45. Comp. Ib. 1, 32, 49; 1, 86, 56.—(c) Often ‘mihi placet’? means ‘I am of opinion’, ‘I 
hold’, when it iz construed with an infinitive clanse ( = censeo), as: Placet St: icis om- 
nia peccita esse paria. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2. 43, 183.--Epiciiro placet, opinidnem mali eqritu- 
dinem esse. Ib. Tnac. 3. 13.—(d) Frequently ‘mihi p/acet’ has the foree of ‘ lrexolve’, with 
the perfect ‘ mihi placuit’, or ‘mihi placitum est’. In this instance the revular construc- 
tion is that with an U¢-clause, or, if the predicate ia a passive, with an infinitive clause, 
as: Senatui placére ut consules eis monumentum locandum curent. Cic. Phil. 14, 14, 38.— 
Placitum est vt in aprico loco considerent. Ib. Rep. 1, 12. 18.—Postea mihi placuit ul (I 
resolved to) GreecOrum oratidnes explicérem. Ib. Or. 1,34, 155.—Hunc locum subsidiariis 
repltri placuit. Liv. 5,38. Frequently, however, an infinitive clause is used even with 
active predicates, as: Placébat Valerium Noratiumque i7e in AventInum. Liv. 3, 51. 
Sometimes active-infinitive clauses are used with the subject-accusative unders/ood ; 
Tae ee Achos etc. fempldre (= se temptire Boedtus, or ‘ Bedtos lemptdrt’ ). 
v. 35, 47. 


There are three impersonal synonyms of placet, namely : Jurat. delectat, and libet.— 
Delectat is rarely nsed impereonally, but sometimes occurs #0 with a subject-infinitive 
(delectat me, it delights me), as: Sunt alii quos cum ips& solitudine logui delectat. Cic. 
Tusc. 3, %.—Juvat me (with the same meaning) is frequently used, both with a subject- 
intinitive (g@ometimes in the perfect), and an infinitive clause, as: Sin me astftum juvat 
Ringere. Cic. Fam. 3, 10.—Juvat me, tibi tuas litferas profuisse. Ib. Fam. 5, 21, 3.—Lidvet or 
lubet mihi (with the perfect libitum est, rarely libuit), 18 similar to the first meaning of 
peace’: but implies the idea of an arbitrary action (J choose), and is used only of actions 

y the !ogical subject. It is either construed with a subject-infinitive, or with neuter 
form-adjectives: Lubet mihi facere (to stay) in Arpinati. Cic. Att. 1, 16, 17.—Libifum est 
mihi paullo plura dicere. Ib. Or. 2, 85. 


9. Licet mihi (it is allowed to me) does not denote a positive permission (which must 
be express? by ‘ conceditur’), but a want of prohibition (licet mihi = T have a nght, I 
may, Ican). Hence it cannot take a passive agent, like ‘conceditur’; but the pereon, 
or thing which might prohibit an action, is expreseed by ‘per’ with an accurative (per 
me licet = 1 have no objection ; per leges licet = it is lawful, i.e. the laws do not pro- 
hibit).—Zicet has three regular constructions: 1) with a mere sudject-infinitive if the per- 
son that haga right is not mentioned, or, is represented as uncertain : Stultitiam accusdre 

uamvis copibse liceé ; It is allowed to arraign follv (folly may be arraigned) etc. Cic. 

usc. 8, 30.—Quo utinam velis passis ehi liceat (Would that we could proceed there 
etc.). Ib. 1,49. 2) If the person who has a right is mentioned, either a subject-infinilive 
is used along with the person as object (logical subject) in the @ative, or with an asyn- 
detic subjunctive clause, the person being made the g7ammatical subject of the cluuse, ne: 
Peccare nemini licet, nobody is allowed (has a right) to commit crimes. Cic. Tusc. 5, 9, 55. 
—Ita se geasit ut ea facere ci licéret. Ihb.—Petis ut tibi per me liceat quemdam de exilio 
reducere, that I should not object to your recalling some one from exile. Ib. Fin. 2, 28.— 
Digladientur ili per me licet ; I have no objection to their fighting. Ib. Tusc. 4, 21, 47.— 
Sequdtur Hermagoram licébit ; He will have a perfect right to follow Hermagoras, Ib. 
Inv. 1, 51.—Etiam fulmina fortins contemndmus ticebit si etc.; We may even (we have a 
right to) disregard the blows of fortune if etc. [b. Tusc. 2, 2%. The uxze of an U¢-clause 
in place of an azyndetic subjunctive clause is unusual (as in & passage literally rendered 
from the Greek * Ut ad quiétum me /icet venias. Cic. Tusc. 5, 32, 90).—Less frequent is an 
infinitive clause with the logical subject of licef as subject-accnsative of the clause, as: 
Hec preecripta servantem licet magnifice vivere ; A person observing these rules may live 
magnificently. Cic. Off. 1, 26.—Licet me id scire quid sit? May [know what is the matter ? 
Plaut. Psend. 1,1,14. Comp. Cic. Tnsc. 5, 15,44. But the construction of liceé with a 

assive infinitive clause very frequently occurs in place of a transitive subject-infinitive 
fr the logical subject of dice¢ is not mentioned, as: Hvocdri ex inaula Cyprios non licet 
( = evocdre Cypriog non licet). Cic. Att. 5, 21, 6.— Cooptdri sacerddlem licébat ( = cooptare 
Sana ee . Fam. 8, 10, 9.—Ratidnem habért per leges licet ( — ratiduem habére). Ib. 

il. 5, 17, 46. 

A completing or accessory predicate of the enbject-infinitive of lice¢is generally P dace 
in the dative when the logical subject (in the dative) is mentioned, as: Impetraibis a Cesare 
ut didi abexse liceat et esse olidso. Cic. Att. 9, 2.—Quare judici mihi non esse liceat. Ib. Rab. 
Post. 7%7.—Ut sidbi trinmphanti urbem invehi licéret. Liv. 38, 44. So Ib. 35, 8.—Cué seciiro 
vivere licébat. Val. Max. 4, 7, ext.1. Comp. Cic. Tusc. 1, 15; Ib. Rosc. Am. 49 ; Caea. B. G. 
6. 35; Liv. 21,44.—If the logical enbject is not mentioned, the completing or accessory 

redicate is placed ¢ither iu the dative, or in the accusative: Hannibal prec&tur deos ut 

neolumé cedere atque avire (i. é. sibi) liceat. Liv. 26, 41. Comp. Ib. 3,50; Hor. Sat. 1, 1, 19. 
— Liceat esse miseros (i. e. €08). Cic. Lig. 6, 18.—Nam medios esse (i. e. nos) jam non licédvit. 
Ib. Att, 10, 8,4.—The completing (but not an accegsory) predicate is sometimes placed 
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in the accusative even if the lozical subject is in the dative, as: Ne licet quidem fidi non 
tibi simitlem esse. Cic. Fam. 9, 14, 6.—Si civi Romano licet esse Gaditdnum. Ib. Balb. 12. Is 
erat auuus quo per leges é consulem flert licéret. Ces. B. C.3, 1. Cf. Quint. 4, 4, 6; Ib. 7,1, 19. 

The construction ‘ e¢ dicet esse bono’ is also applied to necesse est, and (in the silver La- 
tinity) to prodest, contingit, and vacat. The construction ‘expedit vobis esse bonas’ Oce 
curs in Ter. Heaut, 2, 4, 8. 

10. Vacat ix used impersonally in poetry and in the prose of the silver age, according 
to the annlogy of dcet (there is leisure for an action, = time allows to do the action). The 
construction of vacué is with a dative and a subject-infinitive, as: Nobis vend non vacat, 
we have no leisure for hunting, Plin. Ep. 9, 16.—Cué exse diserto vacat. Quint. 11, 1, 50.— 
Vacasse patribus conscriptis, duadbus humilibus feminis referre gratiam, mirandum. Val. 
Max. 5.2,1. Similarly vacuum est is used in Tac. Hist. 2, 38, and Sall. Hist. 1, 1. 

11. Penitet, pudet (puduit or puditum est), tedet, piget, are regularly construed with an 
acciisative-object, as logical subject, and & genitive of the thing which is regretted etc. 
Penitet, as a verb of emotion, frequently takes a Quod-clause in place of a genitive ob- 
ject, as: L. Crassus ge nulllus rei tam penitére dixit quam quod C. CarbOnem umquam in 
judicium vocaverit. Cic. Verr. 2, 8, 1.—An penitet vos quod salvum atque incolumem exer- 
citum perduxerim? Ces. B.C. 2,32. Comp. Cic. Att. 11, 13, 2; Ib. 2, 4, 2.— Penitet, pudet, 
and piget are also construed with a subject-infinitive along with the accusative of the 
logical subject: Efficiunt ut me non didicisse minus peniteat ; They make me regret that 
T have not learned less. Cic, Or. 1, 19, 77.-—Me pudet tam cito de sententiu esse dejectum. Ib. 
Tusc. 2.5.—Quod proloqui etiam piget. Liv. 23,5. Comp. Cic. Quinct. 25, 79; Verr. 1, 53, 
140 ; N. D. 1, 39.—Jnjfinilive clauses are used with these verbs if the predicate is a pas- 
sive, as: Nonne esset pudilum, non modo leg&tum sed Trallidnum omntno dict Maan- 
drium ? Cic. Flacc. 22,52.—The use of a subject-infinitive with t@det is anteclassical.— 
According to the analogy of penitet, the verbs sollicitare, pungere, and angere (in episto- 
lary style) are used impergonally with logical subjects in the accusative, or with infini- 
tive-clausex, or Quod-clauses (Pungit me quod scribig etc. Cic. Fam. 7, 15,13; angit te quod 
absis. Ib. 6.4,3; nihil me mayis svllicitat, quam mé non ridére tecum. Ib. 2, 12).—AMihé 
dolet is rarely used in place of doleo; but, in good prose, it is construed neither with 
a clause, nor with @ sabject-infinitive. The sentence * Dolet mihi quod tu nunc stoma- 
charis’ occurs in a letter of Brutus (Cic. ad Brut. 1, 17, 6), which probably is spurious. So 
with a Si-clause: Mihi dolébdil st quid ego stulte fecero. Plaut. Men. 2, 3, 89. 


Ose. 2. IMPERSONAL VERBS Corresponding to a verbum faciendi. 

A. The impersonals denoting ‘it happens that etc.’ penerally take U¢-clauses, to denote 
what happens or happened. The most general among these different impersonals are fit 
and accidit, which are frequently used as abstract verbs and circumlocutions, in which 
instance the Ut-clause is to be considered as a Predicate-clause (p. 488, OBs. 10).. But 
often some additional idea is expressed by these impersonal forms. 


1. Fit ut represents (a) an action as happening ‘ sometimes’ or ‘often’: Fit ut natura& 
ipsi ad ornatius dicendi genus incitémur; It offen happens that we are urged by the very 
force of circumstances into a higher style of speaking. Cic. Or. 2, 83.—In a similar sense 
est iz often used, mostly correzponding to ‘it is a fact that’, or ‘it often happens that’ ; 
Ext ut plerfique philogophi nulia tradant precepta dicendi. Cic. Or. 2, 36, 152.—(6) Fit is 
also used to designate an action as the result trom facts previously mentioned (generally 
in connection with t/a, either by a logical conclusion (fit ut = eficitur ut, sequitur ul), or 
as a consequence of historical facts (t/a factum est ut): ta fit (thus it happens, thus it 
follows) ué sapientia saniias animi sit. Cic. Tusc. 3,5, 10.—Jia ft ut quod bonum sit, id 
etiam honestum sit. Ib. Fin. 8, 8, 27.—Quo ( = ita) factum est, ut omulJs impar&tos offen- 
deret. Nep. Ages. 2, 3.--(c) ‘ Fiert potest ut’ means ‘it is possible that’, and fieri non 
potest ut, ‘it is impossible that’, as: Potest fieri ut res verbosior hec fuerit, illa verior. 
Cic. Att. 8, 3, 6.—Neque fleri potest ab equitibus Romanis uf suos necessarios candidatos 
Agsectentur totos dies (it is impossible that the Roman knights should attend to etc.). 
Cic. Mur. 34, 70. For ‘ fiert non potest quin’ see p. 605, Os. 7. 


2. Accidit generally is construed with a subject Ut-clause: Accidit ut ilo itinere venf- 
ret Lampsacum, Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 24.—Hoc tu igitur censes sapienti accidere posse ut egri- 
tudine opprimatur; Then you believe it can happen to a wise man that he should etc. 
Ib. Tuec. 3, 13.—If to accidit an adverbial or other qualifying expression is added, denot- 
ing how a thing happens or happened, the eubject-clause generally takez the form of a 
Qvod-clause: Accidit perincommode quod eum uusquam vidisti (it happened very incon- 
veniently that etc.). Cic. Att. 1,17,2.—Quum ei nihil prefer consuetudinem acciderit, nisi 
quod vivis nobis Roma profectus est. Ib. Cat. 2, 7, 16.— Opportunissima res accidit, gqrvod 
postridie Germani frequentes ad eum in castra venirent. Cex. B. G. 4,13.—In place of a 

nod-clanse, sometimes an infinitive clause ia used: Illud mihi permirum accidit tantam 

emerititem fuisse in adolescente, Cic. Fam. 3,10, 5.—But sometimes (rarely) infinitive 
clauses are used even in place of Ut-clauses: Oblig&tus ei nibil eram, nec enti acciderat 
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mihi opus esse. Cic. Fam. 6, 11, 1.—Neque tanta pernicies ulla accidere potest quam ratid- 
nem veritatis ab hoc ordine adjudicdri. Ib. Verr. 2, 1.2. Such infinitive clanses, however, 
occur only if the predicate of the clause either is a passive, or consists of a copula, 

3. Incidit denotes * coincidence’, i. e. a happening in connection with, or with refer- 
ence to another action, as: Forte ita incidit ut, comitiis perfectis, nuntiarétur, ‘I’. Ota- 
cilinm mortuun: in Sicilia esse. Liv. 26, 23.—Dicébat Scipio, vel uf non idem expediret 
tucidere swxpe, vel ué de republicd non idem sen/irétur (i.e. in regard to each ot two 
friends at the same time). Cic. Am. 10, 33 —That-clauses connected with incidit always 
take the form of Ut-clauszes.--In the silver age congruit is sometimes used of what in 
classical style is expressed by incidit ( Congruerat ut Macri et Capitonis credes nuntiaren- 
tur. Tac. H.1, 7%). ‘Concurrit’ (Cic. Planc. 32) has the same sense, but reading doubtful. 

4. Hvenit is not generally used of events happening by chance, but of such actions 
which happen either in regular course, or by the determination of the gods (i¢ turns out 
that). In classical prose, it is construed with an Ut-clause, or with a Quod-clause if it is 
qualified by an adverb, as: Sed tamen hoc evenié ut in vulgus insipientium opinio 
valeat. Cic. Tusc. 2, 26, 63.—Quare evenit ut res non tam ad usum dicendi pertineat quam 
ad ratijuem praeceptiOnis. Ib. Inv. 1, 35, 60.—Forte evénit ut in Privernati essémus (a 
passave of a testament quoted by Cicero). Ib. Or. 2, 55, 224.— Bene mihi erenit quod mittor 
ad mortem. Ib. Tusc. 1,41.—In the silver Latinity evenié occurs with clauses introduced 
by quominus, imparting to ‘ eveni¢’ the force of a verbum prohibendi (see p. 604, OBs. 6): 
Ob id quod furtum fecit servus, exenit guominus eum habére domino liceat (it happens 
me i. ee the commission of the thet hinders the master from holding the slave). Pomp. 

g. 30, 1, 45. ° 

5. Usu venit implies the idea of an actual fact, really experienced, as: Memori& patrum 
nostrorum usu venit ut paterfamilias mortuus esset intestato et etc, Cic. Or. 1,40, 183. 

6. Contingié is almost always used of events fulling to the lot of a certain person (quse 
eum fangunt), so that the event may be considered as Ais achievement, Ais quality or 
possession. Hence it is almost a)ways connected with an object denoting the person to 
whose lot something falls (being placed in the dative, but in the silver ‘Latinity some- 
times in the accusative). The clansre, deren UE the event, in classical prose, always is 
an Ut-clanse, but in poetry and silver Latinity also a subject-infinitive ; Volo hoc oratéri 
contingat ut compleatur tribfinal etc. Cic. Brut. 84,290.—Utinam Caesari contigisset ut 
exset Optimo cutque carissimus { Ib. Phil. 5, 18, 49.—Etid quidem neminé GreecOrum video 
adhne contigisse ut idem utrdque in genere elaboradret. Ib. Off. 1,1.—Contingit enim tili 
quod hand scio an nemini, u¢ summa severitas non modo non invididsa, sed etiam popu- 
laris easet. Ib, Fam.9, 14,7. See Nep. Timol.1,1.—Vidi ego omnium, quos mihi cogno- 
scere contigi/, summum oratdrem Domitinm Afrum. Quint, 12, 11,3. If construed witha 
eubject-infinitive, in silver Latinity, the completing or accessory predicates of the clause 
are placed in the dative: Quo tempore mihi Jratrique meo destindri pretoribus contigit. 
Vell. 2, 124.—Maximo (di et civi et duci evadere contigét. Val. Max. 5,4. ex. 2. 

%. Obtingit is mostly nsed of events happening dy dot. It rarely takes a That-clause, 
which, in good prose, always is an Ut-clause : Quum L. Paullo, bellum wt cum rege Perse 
gererct, obligisset (i. e. by sortitio). Cic. Div. 1, 46. 

8. Cadit takes the person to whom something happens either in the dative, or in the 
accusative alter in. It is construed with a paTIVE, if it isa synonym of accidit, but is 
only used in connection with an adverbial or other qualifying expression. In sucha con- 
nection it takes eifher a Quod-clause, or an Ut-clause, as: Veium hoc percommode cadit 
quod cum incredibili ejus audaci& singularis stultitia conjuncta est. Cic. Verr. 1, 2.—Hoc 
tamen cecidit mihi peropportine quod ad Antonium audiendum venistis. Ib. Or. 2, 4, 15. 
—Nihil mihi optatius cadere potest quam wf tu me quam primum consequare. Ib. Att. 3,1. 
Comp. Cic. Or. 1, 21, 96.— Cadit in aluquem denotes that somebody is subject. or liable, to the 
chance that something may happen to him ( = ¢¢ accidere potest), It takes either an Ut- 
clauze, or a subject-infinitive ; Quee in quem cadunt, in eundem cadit ué eerviat, ut vic- 
tum se esse fateatur (the same person is liable to the chance of being a slave. of confess- 
ing etc.). Cic. Tusc 3, 7, 14.—Quod quoniam non cadit in sapientem, ne ul irascdtur quidem 
cadit » It cannot even happen to him (he is not even liable) to be angry. 1b.3, 9, 19.—Ca- 
dit igitur in eundem et miseréri et invidére. Ib. 3,10,21. The phrase ‘in cogitatiénem 
cadit ut* means ‘it is comprehensible that’: Ne tn cogitatidnem quidem cadit us fuerit 
tempus aliquod, nullnm quum tempus esset. Cic. N. D.1, 9. 

9. The ancient vrammarians state the difference among accidit, contlingit, and evenit 
80, that accidit should refer to unfortunate, con/ingit to fortunate, and evenit to indiffer- 
eut events (Contingunt mala, accidunt bona, eveniunt utragve, Isidor, Diff. 1). This differ- 
ence was observed in later Latinity, but does not apply to the claesical period, in which 
the nee of these verbs. and the other verbs mentioned, depended on the points stated above. 

B. Stat, with per aliquem and a subject-clause introduced by guominus, is idiomatically 
used to express that somebody by his actions or omissions hinders or hindered the ac- 
complishing of some action, according to the explanation of the phrase given p. 605, Oss. 6, 
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To the examples given there, the following paseages may be added : (Tarentini dixérant) 
utros stelisset gquominus discederétur ab armis, advereur eos se pro alteris pugnatfros. 

iv. 9, 14.—Per quos atetisset gquominus belli tinis fieret, adversus eos quid sibi faciendum 
esect, Rhodios consideratfros esse. Ib. 44, 14.—* Non stat per. altquem’ means that 
‘somebody is not responsible for some failure’, and is conetrued either with guominus or 
with qvin, as: Utrisque apparuit nihil per alteros stare quominus incepta persequerentur 
(that neither was responsible for the delay in carrying out their plans). Liv. 6, 33.—Plebaji 
dictatOrem, velut persolfita fide. quoniam per eum non stetisset quin preestarétur, dece- 
dentem cum favore ac laudibus progsecfti sunt (because he was not responsible fur the 
violation of faith). Ib. 2,34.—Pretor respondit, nec guominus perpetua cum eis ami- 
Citia esxet per populum Romanum stelisse, nec contradici quin etc. Ib. 8, 2.--Sometimes 
‘slat per’ is constrned with a Ne-clause, as: Per duces, non per milites stelisse ne vince- 
rent. Liv. 3, 61.—Ne prestarémus per vos stetit. Ib. 45, 23. In the silver Latinity, and in 
the Jurists slat per aliquem, in this meaning, ia often construed with a subdject-infinitive. 

Staé with a dative of the person and a subject-infinitive means that somebody has 
firmly determined to perform an action, the same as ‘ mihi certum est’ (p. 612, foot-note): 
Nam mthi stat alere morbum desinere , For it is my firm resolution to stop nourishing 
my disease. Nep. Att. 21.—Properly this expression means ‘ Mihi sententia stat aliquid 
JSacere’,as: Hannibali sententia stefit Italiam petere. Liv. 21, 20. 

Oss. 3. IMPERSONAL VERBS representing the idea of ADJECTIVE Or SUBSTANTIVE PREDI- 
CATES. 

1. Decet and convenit (see Oss. 1, 4) express the idea ‘it is proper’, (being similar to 
a@quum est, par est. etc., R. 27, OB8. 5).—They are conrtrned either with a subject-infini- 
tive or with an infinitive clauee, but non convenit (according to the principle explained 
R. 26, OB3. 6) may take an Ut-clanse like non est par (R. 27, Oss. 5), ax: Ut confidere de- 
cet, timére non decet, sic gaudére decel, letdri non decet. Cic. Tusc. 4, 31. 66.—Decet carid- 
rem nobis esse patriam quam nosmet ipsos, Ib, Fin. 3, 19.-—-Ora/drem irascit minime decet. 
Tb. 'Turc. 4, 25,55. See Liv. 6,23; Cic. Or. 2.19, 88.—Convenit dimicdre pro legibus. Cic, 
Turc. 4, 19, 43.—Quo ex senatus consulto confestim te interfectum esse convénit. Ib. Cat. 
1, 2, 4.—Quid est quod minus conveniat (What is less consistent, or proper) quam uf is, 

ui solum malum doldrem esse dicat, idem censeaé ‘QUAM HOC SUAVE EsT’ tum quam 

ol6re cruciétur, dictirum esse sapientem? Ib. Tusc. 5. 10, 31.—Qut enim convenié (it 
is hardly proper, consistent) wé qui in rebus impro»is populares fuerint, eidem in re 
maxime populari improbos se quain populares esse malint. Ib. Phil. 7, 2, 4. 

2. Repugnat, it is inconsistent (= non convenit, repuqnans est, p. 610. Ons. 3), either 
takes a enbject-infinitive, or an infinitive clause, as: Repugnat enim, recte accipere. et 
invitum reddere, Cic. Top. 4. 21.—Nam illad vehementer repugnat, eundem bedlum esse, 
et multis malis oppressum. Ib. Fin. 5. 26, 77. 

8. Oportet. necesse est, opus est, express the idea of neceasity.—Both oportef and necesse 
est are construed either wi'h an infinitive clause or with an asyndelic subjunctive clause ; 
more rarely with a subject-infinitive: 

(@) INFINITIVE CLAUSES: Scire nos oportet, nihil a philosophia posse majus optari. Cic, 
Tusc. 4, 38.—Non fe eos homines evocandos curare oportuit (was it not your duty to have 
those men called up)? Ib. Verr. 2, 1.338.—Re succumbere non oportébat verbis gloriabun- 
dum. Ib. Tusc. 2, 13, 30.—Hahbonio @dem Castoris tradé tébat (the temple ought to 
have been given over to Haboniua). Ib. Verr. 1,59, 132.—Hoc habémus in pe toninen, nihil 
oportére tnopindtum vidéri. Ib. Tusc. 3, 28, 55.—Necesce est a principio oriri omnia. Ib. 1, 
23, 54.—Necesse est, qui fortis sit, eundem esse magni animi. Ib. 3,7, 15.—Qui id concupi- 
erit, eum necesse est, si id conseciitus sit, magnopere leldri. Ib. 3,9, 19.—If the preterite 
tenses of oportet mean ‘ought to have’, the passive predicate of the clause may be 
placed in the perfect infinitive, generally with the omission of the copula: Exclfidit enm 
cui soli potestdtem factam oportébat (who alone ought to have been admitted). Cic. Verr. 
1, 54, 152.—Cujus mihi copiam quam largissimam faciam oportébat. Ib. 1, 61,158. See Ib. 
Cat. 1, 2, 5. 

(b) ASYNDETIC SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES *: Ego crimen oportet diluam ; It is my duty to 
refute the charge. Cic. R. A. 13, 36.—Tu, si quid es factflrus, nova aliqua conquiras opor- 
tet (you had better to look for some new facts if etc.). Ib. Tusc. 5, 5, 13.--Omnia fecertl 
oportet, priuaquam aliquid postulet (it is his duty to do everything before etc.). Ib. Phil. 
7,9, 26.—Aut vincdlis oporfet, aut quidvis potius quam servidiis. It. 6, 7, 19.—-Non potest ea 
nattra hoc uno ecelere esse contenta. Neresse est semper aliquid ejusmodi molidtur. Ib. 
Verr. 1, 15, 40.—Quod si ita est, lavdabile sit necesse est. Ib. Turc. 6, 15. 45.—Quee qui recipit, 
recipiat idem necesse est timiditatem et ignaviam. Ib. 3, 7, 14.—Aut hee facta non sint 
necesve est (either this cannot have happened), aut C. Aquilius hoe jus in civitate consti- 
tuat (or A. must establish the law in the state that etc.). Ib. Quinct. 20, 64. 


~* Some grammarians assert that oportet can never be construed with a subjunctive 
clause if it denotes a duty. This is an evident error, as the examples show. 
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(c) Sussect-IN¥IniITIVvVEs.—Adhibent modum quendam quem nltra progredi non . 
teat. Cic. Tusc. 4, 17, 38.—Neoptolemus philosophdri sibi ait necesse esse. Ib. 2,1, 1. {lees 
nunc +nucledve non ita necesge eat. Ib. 5, 8, 23. 

Opus est yenerally takes the thing cry as a substantive object in the ablative 
(see p. 95, #. 60). But sometimes it occure with an infinitive clause, or with a subject- 
infinitive (p. 95), ae: Si cuusam cognosci opus est. Cic. Verr. 1,10, 27.—Si eum, qui pos. 
terius dixit, opus est redargui. Ib. 1.9, 26. It ig never construed with an asyndetic 
subjunctive clause, its construction with an Ut-clanse being anteclassical. 

4. Interest, réfert, and expedit express the idea of ‘importance’, or, ‘interest ’ (analo- 
gous tu ulile esl); and *non atlinet’ (also ‘nihil interest’) denotes a want of interest 
or importance (it is unimportant, it is of no use). The subject-clauses connected with 
theee verbs have regularly the form of infinitive clauses. ‘ Kéfert’ and ‘non attinet’ are 
regularly construed without personal objects, expressing the idea ‘it is of importance’ 
‘it iv of no importance’ withont any reference to an ‘interested person’. Interest and 
erpedit, however, generally, refer to ‘the person interested ’, which, in these conztruc- 
tions. always takes the form of an odject. With ‘interest * this object is placed in the genitive 
or ablative according to the distinction ue 274, Ons. 5. Rarely réfert has the same 
construction (med réfert; see Liv. 31, 17). ith expedit the ‘person interested’ is 

laced in the pATivE*. All these impersonale, occur also without personal objects.— 

xX.: Multum inferest rei familidris tue te qnam piimum venfre. Cic. Fam. 4. 10.—Non 
tantum interest nostrd AtolOram opes ac viris minut, quantum non supra modum crescere. 
Liv. 36, 34.— Tuva et med maxime interest te valére. Cic. Fam. 16. 4.—Magni interest exse 
Kal. Jannariis in republicé duo conenles. Ib. Mur. 37.—Omnibus bonis expedit (it is in 
the interest of all the good) salvam ess rempublicam. 1b. Phil. 13. 8.— Pecuniam in pree- 
diis collocdri maxime expediébat ; He considered it in his best interest (it suited him 
best) to invest the money in country property. Ib. Cec. 6&.—Cresonium minime expediat 
(i. e. nobis) esse in eo covsilio quod couémur corrumpere; It would not be ac all in our 
interest that Crsonine should be in that council which etc. Ib. Verr. 1, 10, 29.—Parvi 
réfert abs te ipso jus dict equabiliter ; It matters very little (ig of no importance) that 
your jurisdiction is an impartial one. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 1, 7.—Parvi réfert ros vectigalia pos- 
tea victoria. recuperdre. Ib. L.M.7,18.—Nihid attinel quemquam nominari; (t is of no 
use (importance) 10 mention any names. Ib. Leg. 2, 17,42.—Fuére qui dicerent nihil at- 
linére, omnis tumultudse concifdri ; That it was of nu use to aroure everybody tumultu- 
ously, Liv. 36, 11.—Manlium quid attinebat (of what use was it) credri ad id certimen quo 
M. Furius victus esset? Ib. 6, 38. 

Besides infinitive clauses, the following exceptional constructions occur with these 
verbs : 1) Subject-infinitives, which are frequent with ‘non attinet t’, but less frequent 
with interext etc. (see p. 274, Oss. 8). as: De quo quid sentiam nihil altinet dicere. 
Cic. Fam. 4,7,3.—Quid attinuic, cam eis quibuecum re concinébat, verbis discrepdre 
(of what use was it to disagree etc.)? Ib. Fin. 4, 22.—Hance velle approb&re et firmare 
nthil attinet. Ib. Inv. 1, 86.62, Cesar magni inferesse arbitrabatur quam primum oppido 
potiri. Ces. B.C. 1, 21.—Existimant, nihil inferesse hominum, ésci7ve quid sit futfrum. Cic. 
Div. 2, 49. 101.—Neqve nostra nihil interest (nor is it unimportant for us), scive ea que 
futira sint. Ib. § 102. 2) Ut-clauses do not occur with aétinet, and are anteclassical 
or post-classical with the other verbs (with refert Ter. Ileaut. 3,1,58; with inéerest 
Tac. 11.1. 30; with erpedit Just. 34,1); but with interest an Ut-clause is found in Cic. 
Att. 11, 22,2 (Etiam illud me& magni inéerest ut videam).—3) A Quod-clause is only used 
(rarely) with inferest: Nihil illtus tnrtervest quod in sendtum non yenis. Cic. Att. 11, 22, 2, 
But if interest has the meaning ‘there is a difference between two or more things’, 
the construction with a subject Quod-clause is the regular one, the things to which the 
difference refers being made objects with infer ; as : Jnter Siciliam ceterasque provincias 
hoc interest quod ceteris impositum est vectigal certum (there is this difference between 
Sicily etc. chad). Cic. Verr. 2, 3,6.—Jnter inanimum et animal hoc maxime interest quod 
animal agit aliquid. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2,12.—Jnter_acitos et inter hebetes interest quod inge- 
nidsi in morbiuin incidunt tardius etc. Ib. Turse. 4, 14, 32. 


* Sometimes pertinet with a@ is used with the meaning and construction of interest 
witha genitive. It thus occurs with a Ne-clause, implying a negative duty : A@ rempu- 
blicam pertinel (it is of importance for the republic), ne acta mea rescindendv alios in 
posterum segniores duces faciatis. Liv. 26, 31. 

+ Most grammarians state that attinet is not constrned with an infinitive clause, but 
with a subject-infinilive unless the predicate is a passive. They explain the accurative 
in such constructions as an oRJEcT of attine/, as: Quid me altinet dicere ? Cic. Or. 2, 87 
( = guid atlinet ad me, dicere). This is a very plausible theory; but there is the gravo 
objection to it, that aétinet in good proge iz construed with ad, and not with an accuea- 
tive. There exist no examples (in good prose) of such a construction with substantive 
subjects; not es me attinet, but Ztes ad me attinet. 


~ 
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5. The ideas ‘it is useful, expedient, or hurtful’, are sometimes represented by the im- 
ersonal expressions ex usu est, or ex re ést (it is expedient) ; ab re est, itis inexpedient; or 
y the neuter verbs prodesse and obesee in an impersonal] form. Prodest with a subject- 
infinitive or an infinitive clause occurs in. poetry and in the Latinity of the silver ave: 
Plurimum proderit pueros statim salubriter énstitui. Sen. Ira. 2, 21.—Quibusdam irdtis 
profuit aspexisse speculum; To some it has been useful to look into the glares when 
angry. ib. 2. 36.— Odest sometimes occurs with an infinitive clause in good prose:.Nam 
et illos nobis non obest vidéri nostrum testimonium non valuisre. Cic. Att. 1, 16. 11.— 
The expresssions ex usu est, ex re est (it is advantageous, expedient, ‘of interest’) are 
construed with infinitive clauses, except when an Ut-clause is used in a negative sense, 
according to #. 26, Ops. 6, as: Matres familias sortibus declaraébant utrum prelium 
committt ex usu esset, necne. Cvs. B. G. 1,50.—Libido est opinio ventdri boni, guod sit 
éx usu jam presens esse atque adesse (of which it is thought expedient that it should be 
pre<ent. i. e. the present enjoyment of which is considered desirable). Cic. 'Tusc. 4, 7.— 
Lax tua re non est ut ego emoriar. Plaut. Pseud. 1, 3,102.—Thus ‘e re pudblicé est’ means 
‘itis of public interest’, ‘it is in the interest of the republic’: Ne mayis e re publicd 
essel, interregnum iniri, quam in eo statu relingué provinciam. Liv. 25,6.—‘ Ab re est’ 
means ‘it ix inexpedient’, with the same construction : Non ad re esse Quinctio visum 
est, socidrum aliquos legd/os in/eresse ei consilio. Liv. 35, 22. 

6. Prestat (it is better) takes the construction of salius est (p. 611, n. t). Sufficit 
(= satis est) is construed with a subject Ut-clause in the silver age, as: Swufficit ué sim- 
plex quiddam et uniforme doceamur. Tac. Dial. 32. 


Oss 4. The following impersonals do not belong to any of the above-mentioned classes: 

1, Accédit ( = add* to this, that) requires an Ut-clause (a) if the clause expresses what 
should be done: Accédit etiam illud ut statudlis hoc judicio, utrum posthac etc., to this 
must be added that you must determine in this trial whether etc. Cic. Balb. 23, 65.—Eo 
accedébat ut metu regnum ei futandum esset. Liv. 1,49.—(6) If accédit refers to an action 
represented az possible or contingent (st accédit ul): Quid st accédet eOdem uf tennis ante 
fueris ? Cic. R. A. 31, 86.—Sé vero illud quoque accédeé ut in ea verba pretor judicium det 
etc. Ib. Verr. 2,2, 12. In all other instauces the use of Quod-clauses or Ut-clauses with 
accédit is optional, as: Accedébat ui heec tu pro republicaé queri summa cum dignitate 
existimarére. Cic. Or. 2,48. Compare with : Accédit illud guod illa plebecula me a Pom- 
péjo unice dilizi putat. Ib, Att. 1, 16, 11.—Accesstt ué equitibus per oram dispositis aquari 
prohiberentur, Ces. B, C. 3,24. Comp. with: Accedébat quod suos ab se liberos abstractos 
ob-idum nomine dolédant. Ib. B. G. 3. 2.—For examples with ué see Cic. Sen. 6; Dej. 1. 2; 
Mur, 22,45; Tusc. 1, 19,43; Fam. 5, 12.8; Att. 3, 5,1; ib. 14, 13, B.3; Ces. B. G. 3,13; 5, 
16; Liv.1,49. For examples with quod see Cic. Att. 13, 21,7; ib. 1, 19,1; Fam. 6, 6.8; 
R.A. 8, 22; Ces. B.G. 4,16: 5,6; Liv. 1,48; 2,18; 35,10. [Kituner says that accedil 
must be construed with guod if the fact is supposed as correct; and that wf must be 
used if the fact is conceived as ‘developing itself ’°—which distinction is purely imagina- 
ry.— MEIRING states that quod is used if an existing fact is mentioned; and that ‘ accé- 
dit ut’ has the sense ‘Moreover it happens that’. Almost every example proves that 
this distinction is erroneous.—ZuMPT considers accédid guod the regular construction, 
and accédit ut an occasional exception, which is refuted by the fact that doth construc- 
tions are extremely frequent, the one occurring about as often as the other. } 

2. Restat has the meaning and construction of relinguitur and religuum est (R. XN, 
Oss. 1; Oss. 5), requiring an Ut-clause : Zestat uf, qualis edrum natiira sit, considerémus. 
Cic. N. D, 2, 17. 45.—Restat ué motus astrorum sit voluntarius. Ib. 2, 16,44. Comp. Ib. L. 
M. 10.27; Ib. Quinct. 12, 41. 

3. Pertinet, with a subject-clause, has the general meanings ‘it pertains, it referst, it 
belongs’, being always accompanied with the object fo which the facts stated in the 
clause are said to belong. This object is expressed by ad with an accusative. or by its 
equivalents (e0, eodem, huc). The clause takes the form of a Quod-clause, instead of 
hich. if the subject is an indefinite perzon, a subject-infinitive is used : Hédem pertinet 
quod causam ejus probo; It pertains to the same (end) that I approve his caure ( = the 
fuct that I approve will lead to the same end, will have the same effect), Cic. Att. 8.9, 1. 
—(Cesar dixit), guod victorié au& tam ingsolenter gloriarentur, eddem pertinére ; Cesar 
aaid that the insolent boasting of their victory was of a piece with their other conduct 
(literally : ‘belonged to the same thing’). Cee. B. G.1,14.—An tu ad domos nostras non 
censes pertinére scire quid agitur domi? Or do you not think that Knowing what is going 
on at home pertains to our homes? Cic. Rep. 1,13, 19.—* Ad rem pertinet’ is sometimes 
used in the meaning ‘it ¢s proper’, being construed with an infinitive-clause according 
to R. 27, OBs. 5, as: Ad rem pertinére visum ert. consules primo quoque tempore cred7i. 
Liv. 35, 24.—Perlinébit ad rem, preceptores pueris placidos dari. Sen. Ira, 2, 22.—Rarely 


* Literally : adde quod. This expression occurs in the poets only. 
+ The English ‘it refers to something’ cannot be expressed impersonally by réferg 
since the verb 7éferre is not used as an impersonal predicate. ~ 
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pertinetis used as a synonym of inferesf if the clause refers to an action fo be done. In 
this instance it takes an Ut-clause or a Ne-clause: Ad rempublicam pertinet ( = reipubli- 
ce interest) ne acta men rescindendo ahos in posterum sevnidres fac’atis. Liv. 26, 31. 

4, Sequitur (consequi‘ur), has the rame construction as efficitur (2. 27. OBs. 1). Hence 
it is construed either with an Ut-clause, or (more rarely) with an infinitive clause. An 
Ut-clause is always necessary if the action is represented as ‘to be done’: Sequitur ut 
cauea ponatur ; It follows tht the case be defined (i. e. the next point for an orator is to 
define the cage). Cic. Or. 2, 8!, 331.—Inde et tilud sequitur uf minimis rebus non exacer- 
bémur. (Hence it follows that we should not etc.) Sen, Ira, 2, 25.—Ex perpetuis gaudiis 

uum perepicuum sit vitam bedtam exsistere, sequitur ut ea existat ex honestate. Cic. 

‘urc, 6, 23, 67.—Sequitur vitam bedtam virtdte confict. Ib. 5.8, 21. Comp. Cic. Fat. 12, 28; 
ib. 10, 22; Fin. 2,8, 24. Tusc. 3, 16, 34; ib.5, 18,53. Sometimes consequens est is sed 
with the same force and construction as sequitur; Hoc probito, conseqguens est, beitam 
vitam virtite esse contentam. Cic. Tusc. 5, 7, 18. 


5. Subject That-clauses with Ordinary Active Verbs. 


Oss. 5. Any active or deponent verb may take a Quod-clause az subject in place of an 
ordinary subetantive-snbject if the subject contains the idea of a fuct which is de- 
scribed by a complete sentence, as: Rem disfinébat quod utrum armati an inertnes emit- 
terentur regii, parnm conreniébat » The fact that there was no sufficient agreement on the 
question whether the royal troops should be sent out with or without theirarms, delayed 
the affair. Liv. 37, 12.—lllud maxime nostrum fundavil imperium guod Romulus feecere 
SabIno docui¢, etiam hostibns recipiendis angéri hane civititem cportére. Cic. Balb. 13, 
31.—Thue : Avgzbat molestiam guvod etc. Cic. Brut. 1,2; adjurdbat consilium qgvod etc. 
Cea. B.G. 2.17; vindicdvit me quod etc Liv. 40.9; consoldtur quod etc. Cic. Clu. 1.33 
consilio suffragabdtur quod etc. Cres, B.C. 1,61. See the Ex. p. 491, Oss. 14, 1.---Subject- 
clauses of this kind may be changed into object-clauses representing the passive avent 
in the same way as the nominatives of substautives may be turned into ablatives by 
giving to the predicate a passive form. In this instance the Quod-clause is attached to 
the ablative co of the syldetic antecedent id (Res distinebdlur €0 quod etc. ; imperium 
nostrum funddtum est eo quod ; molestia augebatur €0 quod etc.). 


Oss. 6. Ut-clauses are rarely nsed as subjects of ordinary (personal) verbs. If they are 
used so, a noun of veneral import according to 2. 26,OBs. 5 (rule, duty etc.) must be 
supplied, as: Quod autem con/inet vitam fortnnarque nostras, id ext wé. quod honestum 
sit, id solum bonum judicémus, potest id quidem copidse augéri et orndri. Cic. Fin. 3, 
7,26 (= Ut honestum solum bonum judicémus, continet vitam; The rule that we should 
consider the moral as the only good, holds our lives together). Subject Ut-clauees of 
this kind also occur in accordance with the principle explained 2. 26, Oss. 6, represent- 
ing the facts stated as unreal, unreasonable, or impossible, ae: Quam habet aquitdtem 
ut agrum multie annis ante poxseseum qui nullum habuit, habeat, qui autem habeat 
amittat? Cic. Off. 2,22 (= The principle that proletarians should gain the Janda o 
others, and that property-holders should lose theirs, has no fairness, is unreasonable 5 
see the remarks at the end of 2. 27, Oss. 5). 


Oss. 7. The use of subject-iufinitives, except with the regular impersonals (22. 27. 28 5 
§ 491, R. 89) is extremely rare; see_p. 10%, 2. 94, and the examples quoted there. To 
these the following may be added: Bene dtcere nou habvet detinitam aliquam regidnem. 
Cic. Or.-2, 2, 3.—Tempne colloquio non dare, magnam pacis desperatioOnem ajfer ébat. Cees. 
B.C. 1, 11.— Vidéri prelinm defugisse, magnum detrimentum afferébat, Ib. 1, 82. 


Oss. 8. Still more rarely are subject-infinitive clauses attached to ordinary verbal predi- 
cates, as: Maneat ergo, quod turpe sit, id numquam wfile evse (let the principle remain 
that etc.). Cic. Off. 3, 12, 49. —Inde rem ad triarios redisse proverbio increbruit ; Hence the 
‘saying’ that the fight has come up to the Triarii, has become widely known in the 
form of a proverb (turned into a proverb), Liv. 8, 8. 


OC, ATTRIBUTIVE THAT-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 29. The form of That-clauses dependent on SsUBSTANTIVES 
(ATTRIBUTIVE THAT-CLAUSES) is determined either (a) by the nature of 
the governing substantive (Ons. 4); or (0) by the nature of the VERB, 
which forms either an objective, or a predicative phrase with the govern- 
ing substantive (Oss. 5); or (c) by the nature of the WHOLE governing 
PHRASE thus formed (Ons. 6); or (d) by the nature of the CLAUSE ITSELF, 
which is determined by some leading idea understood (Oss. 7). 
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Ons. 1. The general form of verbal actions dependent on substantives is that of a 
gerundial, or perce (revereed) phrase (see p. 159. 160. 162), which, however, ma 
generally be replaced by a That-clause, as: Vestificatio repudidte leqatidnis. Cic. Phil. 
9. 6,15 (= testificatio repud:dtam esze legatidnem).— Gaudium periculdst saltus superdati. 
Liv. 42, 55 ( = gandium quod saltus superatus erat). Thusin most of theexamples given 
P: 160. A. and p. 162 (§ Halt the gerundial or participial phraees may be correctly changed 

nto some form ot That-clausee, and many of the That-clauses given below, are governed 
by the same snbstantives as the Ferandia! and participial phrases quoted p. 160 foll. 
But if the relation of an action and its eubject to the governing noun requires a more dis- 
tinct expression than that by a mere genitive, and especially if the action is connected 
with several adjuncts, the form of a 7at-clause is usually preferred. Mere infinitives 
cannot, generally, be made dependent on eubstantives. For exceptions see Oss. 5, fin. 


Oxgs. 2. The nouns on which That-clauses may be made dependent, must be always 
abatract nouns, containing a verbal or adjective idea. That-clauses cannot be made de- 
pendent on concrete or personal nouns, unless such a noun, together with the copula, is 
the equivalent of a verd, as lestem esse = leslificdri (see OBS. 6). 

Oss. 3. Sometimes, That-clauses may he considered either as attributes to a noun, or 
as subject-clauses in regard to a substantive predicate, according aa the noun is under- - 
stood as a enbject or ax a predicate, as: Vetns est lea amicitie ué idem amici semper 
velint. Cic. Planc. 2,5 (either = The law that friends etc., is an old one; or It is an old 
law that the friends etc.). 


Oss. 4. If the verbal idea contained in the poverning noun of a That-clause, may be 
rep-esented by one of those verbs which, according to the rules in #. 23, 24, 25, are con- 
strued with completing Object-clauses, the clause almost always takes the same form as 
would be required if it were made dependent on euch a verb. Hence: 

A. Nouns sey ins a verbum senticndé or dicendi have their attributive That-clauses 
jn the form of infinitive clauses if the That-clanses would take this form as object- 
clauses of the corresponding verb, as: Crebri ad Cesarem rumdres afferebantur. omnis 
Belgas conjurdre. Cxs. B. G. 2,1 (rumor = quod in vulgus afirmdtur).—Satis constante 
Jamd, jam Ibérum Penos transmisisse. Liv. 21,20.—Clamor ( = clam@re) oritur, nullam 
efrum vivere debére. Ib. 24,25.—Que igitur res mihi fiduciam ( = fidere) prebet, con- 
jungi nobis Philippum posse ? Liv. 36, 7.—Pater Hamilcar me jureurando adégit, num- 
quam (me) amicum fore populi RomAni. Liv. 35, 19. But there are several exceptions to this 
rule, the genius of the language not favoring the use of attributive infinitive clauses: 

I. Spes is generally construed with an infinitive clause, as: Magna spes me tenet, hance 
consessum vestrum...portam fuldrum. Cic. Clu. 8,7.—Ne spes quidem ulla ostenditur 
fore melius. Ib. Att. 11,11, 1.--Magnam in spem veniébat fore ut etc. Cres. B. G. 1,42 
(Comp. Cic, Agr. 1,9, 27; Ib. Fam. 9, 1,13; Tusc.1,42). Bunt sometimes spes takes an 
Ut-clause (according to the exceptional construction ‘sperdre ut’, see FR. 23, OBS. 8), as: 
Si spem afferunt ué fructus appareat., Cic. Am. 19, 68. Comp. Ib. Planc. 36, 65. 

2. Both opinio and sententia (opindri, senfire) are construed with attributive That- 
clauses ; but opinio generally takes an infinitive clause, while sententia always takes an Ut- 
clause. Opinio is used as the general expression, always denoting ‘belief’, = ezxisti- 
miire or putdre, ag: Vetus ert hxc opinto, insulam Siciliam totam esse Cereri et Liberse 
consecratam. Cic. Verr. 2,4, 48.—Romnilus habuit opinidnem, esse in rebus providendis 
augurandi scientiam. Tb. Div. 2, 33, 70.—Comp. Ib. Or. 2,1; Trac. 8,28; Verr.1,1. How- 
ever, in the following passave the ablatives hdc opinidne are construed withan Ut-clause: 

uum hdc opinidne e Cappadocia discederem ué regem meus adventus liberarit. Cic. 

am, 15, 2,8 ( = ita discederam ué existimdrem el rs adventu meo liberatum esse).—But 
‘sententia’ with a That-clause, always corresponds to censére, and is used: (a) like cen- 
sére ut, of ‘votes’, and opinions in regard to what should be done ; (b) like censére with an 
infinitive clause, of ‘ scientific and philosophical opinions’. Here the noun éententta, 
different from censéye, takes an Ut-clause, because ecientific opinions were ‘counted’ 
like votes with a view of deciding a question: Sententiam dixit ut jucrcern comitia 
haberentur ; He gave his vote (in the Senate) for holding jadiciary elections. Cic. Qu. 
Fr. 2, 1,2. —Adhue in hac sum sen/entid, nihil ué faciamus nisi quod maxime Cesar velle 
videdtur. Ib. Fam. 4, 4,5.—Quorum (philosophdrum) ea sententia est ut virtus per se ipsa 
nihil valeat. Ib. Tusc. 5,41.—Ego in ist& sum sendenéid, nihil us faerit in euffragiis voce 
melius (that in elections nothing would be better than oral voting). Ib. Leg. 3, 15, 33.—If 
‘ sententia (mihi) est’ is = volo, it is construed with an object-infinitive : Cum his decer- 
tandum est, si honestatem éuéri ac retinére sententia (nobis) est ( = volumus). Cic. Off. 3, 
33, 116. Comp. Auct. Her. 3, 24, 40. . ; 

3. Fides, in the meaning ‘ faith’, takes an infinitive clause, according to the construc- 
tion of credere: Fac fidem ( = fac ut creddmus) le nihil nisi populi utilitatem querere. 
Cic. Agr. 2, 8, 22.— But if fides means ‘ promise’, it takes ei/her an infinitive clause, or an 
Ut-clause, because (like pactum, pacisct) it is conceived as commanding a fature perform- 
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ance: Fide accepta ut remitteret eum. Liv. 24, 48.—Fide accept&, vim abfutiram. Tb. 38, 
33. In the same way, jusjurandum may be construed with an infinitive clause, or an Ut- 
clause, as: Jusjurandum poscit uf, quod esse ex usu Gallis intellexissent, commfni 
consilio administrarent. Cs. B. G. 5, 6. 

B. Nouns, corresponding to those verba sentiendt which take a Quin-clause or a Ne- 
clause, or Ut-clause, take the same kind of clauses as the corresponding verbs : Hence: 

1. Dubitatio. with an actual or virtual negative, takes a Quin-clause : Hic locus nihil 
habet dubitatidnis quin homines plurimum hominibus et prosint et obsint. Cic. Off. 2, 5, 
16.—Nisi tanta ubertas pomornum eornmque jucundus gustatne dubitatidnem affert ( = 
whbertas etc. nullam dubitatidnem relinquit) guin hominibus solis ea nattra donaverit. 
Tb. N. D. 2, 73, 158.—According to the ana ogy of ‘diapu/dri non potest’ etc. (R. 23, OBs. 2), 
a Quin-clause is connected with suapicio in the phrase ‘neque suspicio abest’; Neque 
abest suspicio quin ipse sibi mortem consciverit. Cs. B. G. 1, 4. 

2. Nouns corresponding to verbs of fearing, take the construction of the latter: Ie 
quidem semper impendébit fimor ne rex exsistat injuetus. Cic. Rep. 2, 28, 51.—Patres 
pavor ingens cone ne quid coetus illi nocturni periculi importdrent. Liv. 39. 14. Comp. Ib. 
36, 16; 24,42. But generally infinitive clauses are used if the clause with a verd of fear- 
ing, would require ué(= that not), as: Sendtum metus cepit resisté multitudini non 
posse. Liv. 23, 14. 

_3. Nouns, corresponding to verbs of emotion generally take Quod-clauses, rarely infini- 
tive clauses, as: Ex te duplex nos afficit sollicituido quod et ips& republica careas, et illa 
te. Cic. Brut. 97, 332.—Jru deinde orta, quod adeo festinadtum ad supplicium esset. Liv. 
24, 26.— Verecundia ( = pudet) Romanos cepit, Sagunivm octéavum jam annum sub hos- 
tum potestate esse. Ib. 24, 42. 

4, Nouns, corresponding to verba voluntdatis (velle) take Ut-clauses, but are mostly con 
fined to phrases with esse, in which they must be considered as predicate-nouns, as: 
Dixit Libo Pompéji summam esse et fuisse semper voluntatem ut componerétur atque ab 
armis discederétur. Cres. B. C. 3, 16. 

C. All nouns which imply the idea of a verbum imperandi (R. 24, Oss. 2) are construed 
with Ut-clauses, and negatively with Ne-clauses, the construction with passive infini- 
tive clauses (which with verds is optional) being excluded with nouns, as: Per totam 
Italiam edicta misga sunt ne quis, qui Bacchis initifitus erset, sacrOrum cans& conventfret. 
Liv. 39, 14.2-Preetores rogatidnem (proposition of a law) promulgarunt ué omnes regize 
stirpis interficerentur. Ib. 24, 25.—Senatus consultum factum est ué M. Fulvine litteras 
extemplo ad conenlem mitteret. Ib. 35, 24.—Valerius legem tulit me quis magistratus 
civem Rom&num adversus provocati6nem necfret. Cic. Rep. 2, 31, 54.—Panlio post nun- 
tius (a Message, containing an order) venit ne interficerentur. Liv. 24, 26.—Hispala preces 
easdem, u/ se ablegiret, repetivit. Ib. 39, 14.—Hec ei est proposita conditio (= term of 
a command, implying the idea prescribere or pacisci) ut aut juste accusdret, aut acerbe 
morerétur. Cic. Clu. 14, 42.—Jussit ei_ premium tribni sub e& conditidne ne quid postea 
scriberet. Ib. Arch. 10, 25.—Pax data Philippo in has deges est uf omnes GreecOrum Civi- 
tates libertatem habérent. Liv. 38, 30.—Non utar ist& accusatoria consuetudine (: custom’ 
being conceived as a rule or silent law, 2. 27, OBs, 10) ué dissolite factum criminer si 
quid factum est clementer. Cic. Verr. 2, 5,8.—Suevi in eam se consuetudinem induxérunt 
ut locis frigidissimis Javarenwur in fluminibus. Cves. B. G. 4, 1.—Jnstititum manet ué 
actdres Atellanirum nec tribu moveantur, et stipendia faciant. Liv. 7,2. Comp, Liv. 23, 
% 3 24,26; Cic. Agr. 2,25; Nep. Timoth. 2. . 

D. Nouns implying the idea of a verbum faciendi (R. 25) are construed with Uf-clanses 
or Ne-clauses ; and nouns which imply a negative verbum faciendi (2. 25, Ops. 1; Ons. 5) 
require clauses with quvominus or née, as: Qui a scribendi consuetudine ad dicendum 
venit hanc affert facul(atem (facultas = quod facit, effcit) ut, etiam subito ei dicat, tamen 
illa, que dicantur, similia scriptdram esse videantur. Cic. Or. i, 33.—Confectio tabularum 
hance habet vim ( = id quod efficit) ut ex acceptis et datis quicquid fingatur aut non con- 
stet, appareat. Ib. Fontej. 2, 3.—Illa definitio (definIre = constituere ; definitio = what 
is established by determining the fines. i. e. logical or actual boundaries of a thing) jndi- 
cidrum sequorum retinedtur wé in judiciis culpa plectatur etc. Cic. Clu. 2,5. Comp. Ib. 
Tusc. 4, 6, 14; Or. 2, 77; 2,87.—Hostes dixérunt, nullam oriri moram posse quominus, 
quum venissent, si imperaita non facerent, e vestigio diriperentur. Ces. B. C. 2, 12.—Si 
tantulam more fuisset guominus eis illa pee numerarétur. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 38.—Ex vobis 
audio, nemini civi nllam, guominus adesset, satis juetam excusationem ( = verbs of 
exempting, FR. %, Oss. 5) esse visam. Ib. Pis. 15, 36.—Jd udicavit Tubero vacatidnem 
(‘immunity ’, the noun émmunitas in this meaning being postclagsical) angures, guominus 
judiciis operam darent, non habére. Ib. Brut. 31, 17.—Quum unum impedimentum vidéret 
quominus nuptiis inter se jungerentur. Val. Max. 9, 1, 9. 

Oxs. 5. Often the form of a That-clause is not determined by the noun on which it 
grammatically depends, but by a verd which is connected with this noun, and on which 
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- the clause is logically dependent. In such constrnctions the governing noun of the 
attsibutive clause does not form an essential part of the sentence (and herce may always 
be omitted without impairing the sense), but serves only to designate certain properties 
of the clause, as: Primum error est dollendua ne quis sequi existimet ut duo sint ultima 
bondrum. Cic. Fin 3,6,22. Here the clause ‘ne quis existimet’ which is grammatically 
an attribute to the noun error, is logically dependent on tollere (to remove), which, as a 
negative verbum faciendi, requires either a Ne-clause, or a Quominus-clause. The noun 
error is logically in apposition with the clause, designating the proposition as erroneous, 
and may be lett out without either changing the sense or the construction (Primum est 
tollendum ne quis existimet, i. e. the belief must be destroyed that etc.). Hence arises 
the negative form of the clause, which cannot be retained in the English version.—Neque 
ego nunc consilium reprehendo tuum quod eas tribus, quibus erat hic maxime notns, non 
edideris. Cic. Planc. 18,44. Here the Quod-clause is logically dependent on reprehendo 
(according to RB. 24, Oss. 9). The noun consilium, on which the clause is grammatically 
dependent, would have required an Ut-clanse. Leaving out ‘ consilium’, the sense of the 
clanse remains unchanged.—Similar is the following: Senidres nimiam indulgentiam 
P. R. castigdrunt quod eos homines qui in aliéno solo oppidum edific&re conati sint, 
impunitos dimiserit. Liv. 39, 55.—Servus eam occasiénem ut litter levitis darentur, 
exspeciabat. Ib. 2,4. Here the form of the Ut-clause is determined by exspectdbat (ac- 
cording to 2. 23, OBs. 8), although grammatically dependent on occasiénem, which may 
be left out.—Ex hac licentia hec summa _cogitur ( = efficitur) ué fastididse mollesque 
mentes evadant civium. Cic. Rep. 1,48.—Hbutius in eam opinidnem Cesenniam adducé- 
bat, ut mulier impertta nihil putaret agi callide pozse ubi non adesset Abutius. Ib. Clu. 
5, 138. —Csedem miserabilidrem casus fecit, guod paullo post nuntiue venit ne interficer8- 
tur. Liv. 24, 26. This Quod-clause logically is a subject Fact-clause vo: 28. OBs. 5), which 
if the noun casus is left out, will be analogona to the passage quite p. 491: Suspectum 
Alexandrum fecit, gvod Pelusii presidium relictum erat. Liv. 45, 11.—Sore ut dictat6rem 
diceret, T. Quinctio evénit. Ib. 4. 26 (where the Ut-clause is logically a subject-clause of 
evénit, according to &. 28, Oss. 2).—In such constructions even mere infinilives, which 
logically are subject-infinitives of some impersonal predicate, may be the grammatical 
attributes of nouns, as: Illa vero deridenda arrogantia est, in minoribus navigiis rndem 
esse se confitéri, quinquerémem, aut etiam majores guberndre didicisse. Cic. Or. 1, 38: 
= *Deridendum est (aliquem) confi#7i’, while grammatically ‘ confitéri’ ie an attribute 
to ‘arrogantia’.—Magna etiam illa /aus vidéri solet, éudisse casus sapienter advereus etc. 
Cic. Or. 2, 85 (Logical construction : ‘ Magnum est tulisse’; grammatical construction: 
- * Laus tulisse, magna est’). 

Oss. 6. Frequently a That-clause is grammatically dependent on a nonn, but logically 
- on a verhal idea represented by the governing uoun tn connection with eome verb of 
general import. This verbal idea determines the form of the clanse. Such phrases are 
le ahah acere ( = permittere), voluptatem capere ( = gaudére), mceroire i (= do- 
ére), consilium capere ( = constituere), negotium dare ( = manddre), testem esse ( = testifi- 
cari), mens mihi est, or sententia mihi est ( = volo). EXaMPLes: Cepi veluptdtem tam 
excellens ingenium fuisse in nostr& republic&. Cic. Brut. 40, 147.—Consilium cepérunt ut 
nomen hujus de parricidio deferrent. Ib. R. A. 10, 28 —Homines fesles erunt. penes Atdlos 
ge Maas esse. Liv. 39, 33.—Mens ea senadtus futt ut in Hispaniaé milites legerentur. 

v. 35, 2. 


Oss. 7. Frequently the form of an attribntive That-clause is determined by a leading 
idea understood. This idea may be either that of the governing noun itself. implied in 
the neuter form of the syndetic antecedent of the clause; or that of a verb which must 
be supplied as the connecting link between the governing noun and the clause. 


A. The governing substantive which must be supplied, is always a verbal noun. repre- 
senliug the general idea of a verbum sentiendi, declarandi, or faciendi, according to 
which the clause assumes either the form of an infinitive clause, or that of an Ut-clause, 
Quominus clause etc, Often such nouns are not expressed because the Latin language 
lacks an appropriate noun to express the required idea. EXamp.ks: Ridiculum est illud 
(i. e. dictum, remark) Neronianum vetus in faradci servo, soln esse cui nihil sit. nec ob- 
sienftum, nec ocelfiznm. Cic. Or. 2. 61.—Posidonius de hoc ipso (i. e. theme), riht! bonum 
esse nisi quod esset honestum, disputavit. Ib. Tusc. 2, 25.—Hoe ipsum ( = ordinance) ne 
connubinm patribus cum plebe esset, non decemviri tulé;ant paucis his annis? Liv. 4, 4. 
—Quum lex abrogatur, illud ipsum (i. e. ‘the prohibitory clause in the law’) abrogatur 
quominus cam abrogari oporteat (if a law is repealed, the very provision in it which is 
to preveut ifs abrovation, is likewise repealed). Cic. Att. 3, 23. 2.—Totam in eo (i. e. in €0 
consilvo, or in ea conditione) est ué tibi imperes ; The whole is contained in your resolu- 
tion (or ‘ depends on the condition’) that you cuntrol yourself. Ib. Tusc. 2, 23.—Nam si hoe 
non obtingtur (if the principle docs not follow) éd@ xolum donuwm esse quod honestum sit, 
nullo modo probiri possit, beditam vitam virtite effici. Ib. Fin. 3,3.—The infinitive 
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clause ‘id solum bonum esse’ may alxo be taken for a subject-infinitive clause with a 
assive prostate (R. 27, OBs. 1), if obtinélur be taken as a synonym of eficilur. Both 
ind= of clauses pase over into each other, and frequently a That-clause may be con- 

sidered either ag a subject-clause belonging to an impersonal predicate, or as un attribu- 

tive-clause belonging to a noun of veneral import, underatood, which is the subject of 
the same predicate conceived as personal, This is a mere difference in conception, which 
has no influence on the form of the clause.—If the general idca of the noun which is to 
be supplied, belongs to none of the three verbal ideas mentioned, the clause must be 
treated as a substantive clause or Facteclause (R. 26), as: /é contine’ ea disputatio ut cognitid- 
nem afferat generis humdani. Cic. Tusc. 3, 23. Here the syndetic antecedent id means 

‘advantage’, property *, Or a noun of similar import. ‘he clause may be either con- 

ceived as a transitive object of continet (according to R. 26, OBs. 5), or as an altributive 

Fact-clause dependent on the idea of ‘advantage’, according to No. B, 6. Thus: Habet 

hoc virtus ut viros fortis epecies ejus et pulchritido, etiam in foste posita, delectet [either 

= ‘virtus habet ué especies delectet’, according to 2. 26, OBs. 5: or = eam qualitdtem 

(that property), wZ species dclectet, according to No. B, 2]. Cic. Pis. 32.—Fuit hoc in M. 

Crasro ut existimari vellet nostr6rum hominum prudeutiam Greecis anteferre, Ib. Or. 2,1. 
B. If the governing noun of an attributive That-clause is expressed, but does not 

designare one of the ideas mentioned Ors. 4, a connecting link must be supplied which 

determines the form of the clause. We may, generally supply such a connecting link 
in the form of a participle, as: 

1.‘ Effecting that etc.’: Fuit ista qnondam virfvs (Once there existed that virtue, 
effecting that) ut viri fortes acrioribus suppliciis civem pernicidsum quam acerbissimum 
bostem everterent. Cic. Cat. 1, 1,3.—In eis vitiis inest illa magna commoditas (that great - 
advantage effecting that), ut homines, quod agri efferant sui, quascunque velint in terras 
portare possint ac mittere. Ib. Rep. 2,4.9.—Tenuit hoc in statu (effecting that) senatus 
rempublicam uf pauca per populum, pleraque senaitus auctorit&te gererentur. Ib. 2, 33. 

2. ‘ Hindering that’: His tantis malis hec subsidia occurrébant (to hinder that), quo- 
minus omnis delerGtur exercitus, Cues, B.C. 3, 70.—Duas sibi res quominus in vulgus et 
in foro diceret, defuisse; That he lacked two qualifies ‘ the lack of which prevented him’ 
from speaking publicly (Compare p. 547, Ons. 9, fin). Cic. Rep. 3, 39.—Frequently Quo- 
minus-clauses of this kind are attached to the absolute neuter nihil ( = nidla causa, 
nulla res), or to the interrogative quid used in a negative sense, as: Nihil desi- 
derfimus ( = nulla res deest) quominus Eptrum ipsum possidére videaémur ; Nothing is 
wanting /o hinder us from believing that we are the owners of Epirus, Cic. Att. 2, 4, 5.— 
b del pe dici potest (= nulla causa afferri potest) guominus homines solitudinem nacti nullo 

edecore se abstineant ; What reason can be alleged to hinder men etc. from committing 
all kinds of disgraceful actions? Ib, Fin. 3,11.—Ita quum rog&mur ut misericordiam 
liberis ejus impertidmus, nihil affertur quominus summa supplicia, si pater puerOrum 

vicerit, subennda nobis sint. Cic.(?) ad Brat. 1, 12, 1. 

3. ‘ Being (consisting in) the command’: Referri decet ad ea, que posui principio, 
Jundamenta justitix, primum uwé ne cui noceatur, deinde uf commini atilitati servidtur. 
(The foundations of justice, consisting in the commandment etc.). Cic. Off. 1, 10, 31. 

4. * Being (consisting in) the plun’; Nostri hiec reperiébant remedia ut alio loco,ignis 
facerent ; Our soldiers found the remedy (consisting in their plan) to make their fires 
etc. Cas. B.C. 3, 50. 

5. ‘ Being the principle, proposition, truth’: Ad eundem fontem revertendum est, egri- 
tudinem omnem procud exse a sapiente; We must return to the same fountain-head, 
namely the principle (tenet) that every mental) disturbance etc, Cic. Tusc, 3, 34, 42. 

6. ‘ Being (consisting in) the fact’; Etiam hanc molesfiam assimo quod mihinon solum 
ro Plancio dicendum est, red etiam pro me ipso (‘he inconvenience consisting in the 
act that etc.). Cic. Planc. 1,3.—Sunt qui illum peculdtum accrrime vindicandum pnutent, 

quod iste Marcelli monumenta non dubitarit auferre (The robbery consisting in the fact 

that he did not hesitate to steal etc.). Ib. Verr. 2, 1,4.—Quod majus indicium exapectatis 
quam quod eandem illam manum ex Catilfne reliquiis Coucitastis? Jb. Pis. 7, 16.—Csesar 

senitus dbeneficia commemoravjt guod rex appelldtus esset, guod etc. Ces. B. G. 1,43 

Comp. Ib. 7,15; Cic. Rab. Post. 9,24; R. A. 53. 

Hence one and the same nonn may often require very different forms of the dependent 
That-clause. Here belongs the noun causa, as: Causa populo nata est ut potentia send- 
tus atque auctoritas minuerétur; A cause effecting that etc. Cic. Rep. 2, 34.—But : Sed 
cisdem de causix, gquominus dimicire vellet, monebatur; He was admonished by. the 
same causes which prevented him from fighting. Ces. B.C. 1,82.—But: Accédit illa quo- 
que causa quod a ceteris forsitan ita petYtum sit ut dicerent etc.; The cause consisting 
in the fact that etc. Cic. R. A.1. (Compare: Ad eam sententiain heec quoque ratio eos 
deduxit guod Divitiacum approprinquare cocnoverant. Ces. B. G. 2, 10).. If causa means 
‘aim’ or * purpose’, the dependent That-clause must be an Ut-clause, or Ne-clause ac- 
cording to OBs. 4, a8: Causa mihi fuit huc veniendi wé quogsdam hinc libros promerem. 
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Cic. Fin. 8,2,8. Soif ‘causa eet’ is used predicatively in this sense : Magna causa abso- 
lutiOnis Fontéji est, ne qua insignis huic imperio ignuominia suscipiatur; The cause of 
Fontejus’s acquittal is the purpose (the intention) of preventing a great disgrace from 
falling on this republic. Cic. Fontej. 12. Causa is aleo constrned with cur, quare,; and 
nulla causa often takes a Quin-clause (see p. 527, a; p. 547, B; p. 544, 3). 


Ose. 8. The That-clauses attached to ‘tantum aheat’, ‘nihil abest’, ‘paullum abest’ etc. 
may be conceived as attributive That-clauses, dependent on ‘ab eo’, i. e. ‘ab ed re’, or 
as adverbial That-clauses, according to 2. 26, OBs. 4 (ab eo ut etc.). The predicate 
‘ abest’ is thus used with absolute quantitatives as subjects, to represent the facts stated 
in the clause as lacking reality, but with such qualifications as are implied in the subject. 
Such constructions must be recast in English, generally by making the logical snbject 
of the clause, the graminatical subject of the whole period with the predicate ‘is (are 
etc.) far from’ followed by a participial noun, correrponuing to the predicate of the clanse, 
Such That-clauses with ‘ adest’ occur in the following conventional connections : (a) Zan- 
tum abest with an Ut-clause = ‘something is so far from being etc.’ This construction 

encrally occurs in combination with another Ut-clause (or its equivalent). See R. 32, 

Bs. 4, No. 3. But sometimes it is nsed without a second Ut-clanse, ax: Zantum abfuit ut 
ex incommodo aliéno occasio peterétur; So far were they from taking advantage of the 
distreas of others. Liv. 4, 58.—Parcébant adhuc etiam mutis animalibus: ¢antum aberat 
ué homo hominem occideret ; So far were men from killing each other. Sen. Ep.90. ‘This 
construction is thus conceived : * Tantum spatium aberat abed re ut etc.’ ; Such a distance 
was there from the point thatetc. The That-clause takes the form of an Ut-clause on ac- 
count of the nevative idea contained in the clause (2. 26, Oss. 6).— (6) In classical 
Latinity this construction sometimes occure with personal subjects,as: Nee ille longe 
aberit ut argumentiscredat philosophdrum ; He will be far from believing etc. (é. e. ‘lonve 
aberit ab eo ut’). Cic. Ac. Pr. 2,36, 117.—(c) Very frequently adest is thus ured with negative 
subjects, as non multum abest, nihil abest, non longius abest, paullum abest. The That- 
clauses dependent on these expressions are always Qwvin-clauxes according to the princi- 

le explained 2. 25, Oss. 5, as: Prorsus nihil abest quin sim miserrimus ; Iam next to 

einy most wretched. Cic. Att. 11. 15.—Docet, non longius abesse quin proxim&é nocte Sabi- 
nus clam ex castris exercitum edicat ; é would happen no later than the next night that 
SabInusz would eecretly evacuate the camp. Ces. B. G. 3, 18—Paullum abfuit quin Varum 
interficerent, neque mulium Hy ber quin etiam castris expellerentur; Varus was not far 
Srom being killed, nor were the troop: far from being dislodged from the camp. Cres. 
B. C. 2, 35.—Sometimes the complete construction with @ eo occurs, as: vege multum 
abesse ab eo quin paucis diébus dedici possent; And thatin a few days the ships would 
be ready to be launched. Ces. B. G. 5, 2*. 


D. PREDICATE THAT-CLAUSES. 


Rem, 30. The nature of Pre‘ticate-clauses in general is explained p. 486-488. Prepr- 
CATE THAT CLAUSES always have the form of an Ut-clause. or of an asyndetic subjunctive 
clause, and are attached either to the impersonal predicate est (see p, 487, @ and 0), or to 
a verb of doing (facere. fleri, agere, non committere, cavére, and the impersonals denot- 
ing ‘it happens’). The latter are used 1) as circumlocntions of affirmative or negative 
imperative sentences, mostly in the form of asyndetic snbjunctive clauses. as: Fac bel- 
lus revertdre, Return in fair health, Cic. Fam. 16. 18. ores ales virum facile ut aqnoscd- 
tis ; Acknowledge the merits of this man. Ib. Rep. 2, 29. 52.— Cave existimes me abjecisse 
curam reipublice; Do not think I have given up the care for the repnblic. Ib. Fam. 9, 
24, 4.—2) To make more emphatical either the predicate of a sentence, or some of its 
members, especially adverbial expressions (as prope. inviius, libenter, ‘preter opinidnem 
accidit’, etc.). See p. 488, OBs. 10. If ench a circumlocution is applied to negative sen- 
tences, the verb committere, with a negative, is generally used as the abstract predicate, 
as: Evo non committam ut, si defugerim, causam aliquam tibi recusandi dem ; I will not 
vive you a pretext for backivg out by my retracting. Cic. Or. 2,57, 233. To negative 
imperative sentences, the double circumlocntion with *noli committere’ is sometimes 
applied, as: Noli committere uf excusatidne potins expleas officinm scribendi qnam 
assiduitate epistolarum; Do not by any means replace your duty of writing, by excuses 
rather than etc, Cic. Fam, 16, 25. 


* Sometimes Quin-clauses are attached to sentences of different forms ifa construction 
of the above-mentioned kind (nihil abest, paullum abest etc.) is virtually contained in 
them, as: Perpauci ex hostinm numero desiderabantur quin cuncti caperentar ; The nime 
ber of the captured enemy fell very little ehort of their whole strength ( = Paullum 
ahfuit guin cuncti caperentur), Ces. B. G.%11.—From_ this construction of the verb 
desiderdre must be qisuineuicied its Construction with guominus, implying the idea 
of hindering (sec OBs. 7, B, 2). 
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E. INNER FORM OF THAT-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 31. The inner construction of finite That-clauses refe1s to the use of 
the proper moods and tenses, which have been considered p. 414 foll., p. 388, 
and p. 588.—For ta finitive clauses must be considered 1) the form of the szd- 
ject-accusative (OB8. 1-3) ; 2) the tense of the predicate-infinitive (OBS. 4-9). 


Oss. 1, EXPLANATION OF THE SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE.—In explaining the question, why 
the subject of an infinitive clause must be in the accusative cause, the views of the gram- 
marians are widely apart. However, almost all agree that, whenever infinitive clauses 
are used as ohjects of a verbum senfiendi or declarandi, the subject-accusative must have 
been originally conceived as a fransitire object of the governing verb, the infinitive 
being conceived as an object-infinitive. ‘hat this view is very probably the correct one, 
is proved by the fact that itis still a matter of doubt whether certain constructions must 
be conridered as infinitive clauses, or as object-accusativea with object-infinitives (as 
the infinitives dependent on judbére, veldre, sinere, pati. arguere, insimuldre), The step 
from ‘jubeo te hoc facere’ to ‘puto te hoc fecisse’, aud from there to ‘dico te hoc seciase” 
and ‘ dico hoc a le factum esse’ is certainly a very short one.—But the difficulty is, how to’ 
explain this construction if the Jufinitive clause is a euhject clause (le hoc fecisse upparet). 
Many theories have been proposed by the different grammarians to explain this diffi- 
culty, not one of which is universally accepted as a true solution. It should be expected 
that, whenever the verbum sented or declarandi is a passive (or an iinpersonal, corre- 
spondiny to it) the construction of the infinitive clanse must be that of a nominative 
with the infinitive, which. indeed, is very treqnently found. But we should vot forget 
that, by the constant connection of such accusatives with such intinitives, the conception of 
a subject-accusative and a predicate-infinitive must have been formed in the minds of 
the people. When this conception was once established, the conception that this accu- 
gative with its infinitive formed a real sentence, é. e. a unit of thoucht, was established 
at the same time. Only one more step was now neces-ary to arrive at the use of infini- 
tive clauses as subject-clauses, namely to apply to infinitive clauses the rule of chang- 
ing tranvitive objects into passive subjects. This chanve could not have any influence 
on the form of the clause, since the clause was felt lo be an indivisible unit. A change 
of the eubject-accugative into a subject-nominative would merely alter the relation of 
members of the clause to each other, but not the relation of the whole clause, as a unit, 
to the principal predicate. This is best seen when we compare the construction of the 
nominative with the infinitive to that of an impersonal subject-infinitive clause. In the 
former, the infinitive is etill an object of the principal predicate, while in the latter the 
infinitive is no longer in the frame-work of the principal sentence, and hence stunds in 
no relation to the principal predicate. 1t follows that, after the idea of an infinitive- 
clause with its FiDjECEACcUBAtiVe had cnce been established ax a linguistic fact, this 
clause, Jike every other completing clause, could be used not only in the relation of an 
object, but also in that of a subject WITHOUT ANY CHANGE IN I1'S INNER FORM, just as mere 
infinitives, or neuter enbstantives, keep the same grammatical form, whether they are 
used as objects or as eubjects, 


Oss. 2. OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. There can be no subject-accusative 
if the predicate of the clause is impersonal without having any subject. The predicate, 
in this instance, isan impersonal predicate-infinitive, as: Posiquam non resisté vidéret 
(when he saw that no resistance was made). Liv. 10, 29.—Ad consulem refernnt, excessum 
(i.e. esse) urbe, Ib. 10, 34.—Sinuerswe satis constibat lacte plurisse. Ib. 27. 11.—If the 
predicate of the clause is an impersonal with a subject-infinitive, or a eubject-clause, 
these forms of the subject are conceived as suhject-accusatives, as: Nolébas sciri, debére 
tibi Roscium ( = nolébas, debitidnem Roscii sciri). Cic. R.C.3.—Non oportére sese a P. R. 
impediri. Cres. B.G. 1.36. Here sese is a snbject-accusative to impediri, and the whole 
clause ‘ sere... .impedirt’ is in the relation of a subject-acctisative to the impersonal predi- 
cate-infinitive oportére. (If debére were substituted for oportére, the pronoun sese would 
belong as subject-accnsative to the personal predicate-infinitive @ebére, aud impediré 
would be a passive object-infinitive to debére). 

if the predicate-inflnitive is personal. the subject-accnaative is sometimes omitted if 
it is a personal pronoun, referring to the speaker, or toa noun mentioned before, as: 
Legiitus respondit, »egdre non posse (instead of se negare). Liv. 40, 36.—Confllére, hue 
e& spe venisse (instead of fe...venisae). Cic. R. A. 22, 61.—Fac audixse statim (instead of 
eum audisse), Ib. R.A. 354, 9%7.—Ariovistus dixit, Crsar, quum vellet, congrederétur : 
inteéleciirum quid invicti Germa&ni possent (instead of eum intelleclirum). Ces. B. G.1, 
36. Madvig asserts that such omissions ‘almost’ never occur with passive predicate- 
infinitives in the perfect. On the contrary, they are frequent, an: Audivit Didni per 
magnam venisse heredititem : statuas jussum esse in foro ponere (i. €. eum jussum 688). 
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Cic. Verr. 2, 2.8.—Dix&runt, venisse invItos, efectos domo (i. e. se venisse, se ejectos e38é). 
Cra. B, G. 4,7.—Sed eo deceptum quod etc. (i. e. sed se eo deceptum esse quod etc.). Ib. 
B. G. 1, 14.—This omission is very usual 1) if the immediate antecedent of the pronominal 
subject-accusative is a pronoun of the same form, as: Pudéret me dicere, non intelligere 
(i. e. pud&éret me dicere, me non inielligere). Cic. N. D. 1,39.—Dictdrum fe esse, audio 
queestorem illtus fuisse (i. e. fe questOrem fuisse). Ib. Div. Cec, 18.—2) If the predicate- 
infinitive is connected with an accessory predicate, where the pronominal subject-accu- 
sative is almost always merged in the accusative of the accessory predicate: Iste pard- 
tum ad causam dicendam venire hori nona jubet (instead of eum pardtum.. .venire). 
Cic. Verr, 2, 2, 37.—Apparuit, suam vicem indignantem abisse (. €. eum indignaniem 
abisse). Liv. 2, 31. 


Oss. 3. Infinitive clanees are frequently placed in a passive construction, when the 
English idiom requires or prefers an active construction : 1) when the predicate of the 
clause denotes ‘ necessity’, and a verundial construction is to be used in Latin, as: Ceesar 
ea que coynoverat dixsimulanda sibi existimavit ; Ceesar thoucht it necessary to conceal 
etc. Ces. B. G. 4, 5.—2) Subject-infinitives with transitive objects are very frequently 
converted into infinitive clauses with paesive predicates, as: Commodissimum esse 
statuit, omnts navis subdici (to draw all vessels ashore). Ces. B.G.5, 11.—Mos ‘ert lau- 
dari eos etc.; It is the custom ¢o praise thoge etc. Cic. Orat. 48.—Facinur est vinciré 
civem Romanum (to fetter a Roman citizen). Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 66.—vocdri Cyprios non licet 
(to call out the Cyprians). Ib. Att. 5, 21,6.—Dictatérem creadri placuit: Yt was revolved 
to elect a dictator. Liv. 23, 22.—3) If the predicate of an active infinitive clause has a 
transitive object which might be mistaken for the subject-accusative, the Latin lan- 
guage, rince the position of the words forms no sufficient criterion, either gives a pas- 
rive construction to the clause, or, if the predicate is a periphrastic future, makes use 
of the circumtocution by fore ut, as: Si tea me amiri scis (not ‘ si me te amare scia). 
Cic. Att. 1, 20, 7.—Ais fore ué te Cesar restituat (more accurate than ‘ ais Cesarem te re- 
slitutirum*), Ib, Fam. 7, 27, 1. This rule, however, cannot be always observed, and some- 
times a subject-accusative occurs in connection with an object-accusative, when only 
the connection decides which of the two accusatives is meant to be the subject, as : 

uum consul mindtus esset, eum sua manu se interfectfirum. Liv. 23,22. Here eum is 
the object, and se the rubject, which 1s made clear by the connection.—Simulans ad 
reyem eum sé mittere velle (where eum is the object, and se the subject). Nep. Con. 5. 
In both parsages a change into a passive construction would neither have been gram- 
matically possible, nor necessary. (The passage Cic. Att. 3, 12, is misquoted by Meiring 
§ 755; ay it stands iu the text, it is no exception to the rule.) 


Oss. 4. Predicate-infinitives may be in two tenses, the present or perfect. Both of 
these tenses may be 1) ordinary actives or passives (amare, amdri, amavisse, amaitum 
essé) ; 2) periphrastic futures (amatdrum esse, amatiirum fuisse) ; 3) periphrastic gerundi- 
als (amandum esse, amandum fuisse). The two periphrastic gerundials are used only 
if the predicate denotes necessity, or in passive-infinitive clauses, dependent on verbs 
of resolving, in place of Ut-clanses (p. 593, OBs. 9 ; p. 595, OBs. 5). ‘The tenses of the ordi- 
nary active and passive infinitives are not distinguished according to their relation to 
the speaker's time, but according to their relation to the. principal predicate (see P. [, 
§ 390). If the predicate-infinitive denotes an action past at or before the time of the 
Peope: predicate, it is placed in the perfect. But the predicate-infinitive is placed 

n the present if its time 1s the same as that of the principal predicate. If it refers to a 
tater time than that of the principal predicate, it is placed either in the ordinary 

resent tenge, or in the present of the sag a ar future, according to the distinctions 

n OBs. 6. To these rnies there are the following exceptions: (a) the use of a per- 
Sect passive-infinitive instead of a present-infinitive in clauses dependent on velle (p. 
592, No. 8, a): (6) the use of a present-infinilire instead of a perfect in clauses depend- 
ent on meminizse (OBS. 5); (c) the use of the infinitive of the periphrastic future in 
conditioual and hypothetical infinitive clauses (Oss. 7-9). 


Oss. 5. That-clauses dependent on the first person of the verb meminisse, generally 
have predicate-infinitives in the presené (instead of in the perfect) if the speaker repre- 
gents the act as wilnesscd by himself. The language conceives such acts, although 
actually past at the time of the principal predicate, as still existing ‘in the memory’ of © 
the speaker, and hence as constructively present at the time of the principal predicate ; 
as: Memini CatOnem, anno ante quam mortuus est, mecum dixserere (not Gisservisee) 5 
I remember that Cuto spoke ete. Cic. Am. 3.—Memini, te mihi Phamez coenam narrdre. 
Ib. Fam. 9, 16,8.—Memini eixdem fere verbis ad me te scribere (i. e. me legere scriptum 
tunm). Ib. Dej. 14, 38.—Comp. Ib. Fam. 3, 8.3; 15,4, 11; Verr. 2,4,14; Sen. 9. Ter. Andr. 
2,.5,17.--But meminisse takes a perfect infinitive (in regard to past-acts): 1) if the 

~speaker was not a witnees of the act mentioned ; 2) if meminiszse is in the second or 
third person ; aa: Alemineram, C. Marium, quum vim armorum profucgisset, seutle cor- 
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pus paludibus occullasse (not occulldre). Cic. Sext. 22.—Memini gloriari solitum esse Q. 
ortensium, quod numquam bello civili interfuiszet (the speaker may have been pres- 
ent when Hortensius doasfed, but he cannot have been present ‘al hie Aabil of boast- 
ing’). Cic. Fam. 2.16, 3.—Pecto ut memineris te omnia cnmulite recepisse. Ib. Fam. 13, 
%2, 2.—Meministia me ita distribuisee initio causam. Ib. R. A. 42.—Memento, me non de 
mea, sed de oratdris facuitate divisse (not dicere, which would represent the action as 
still lasting). Ib. Or. 1,17, 18.—Poets do not observe there rules (Comp. Virg. Georg. 4, 
125). Sometimes, but rarely, meminisse takes a present infinitive, if it is used in the 
second person, as: Meministis flerit senitus consultum referente me. Cic. Mur. 25, 51.—- 
Memoria tenére, sometimes, takes a present infinitive, like meminisse, but is more 
generally construed with a perfect infinitive, according to the general rules, as: Afemo- 
rid teneo, Scxevolam quotidie facere omnibus conveniendi sui potestatem. Cic. Phil. 8, 10. 
—Memorid teneo Smyrne me audisse etc. Ib. Brut. 22, 8. So Verr. 2,5, 16. Ces.B. G. 1, 7. 


Oss. 6. Infinitive clauses dependent on verba sentiendi and declarandi cenerally have 
their predicate-infinitives in the present tense of the pertphrastic future if the action is 
reprerented as future in regard to the time of the principal action (see p. 134, RB. 148) : 
Neque Crexar homines inimiIco animo temperatiros ab injurid evistimdbat, Ces. B. G. 1, 7.— 
Nuilam rem sibi argumento sore arlitrabdiur. Cic. Verr. 1,3.—T'u hoe tibi perfugium 
speras futirum ? Ib. 2,1, 32.—Mutatiram esse testamentum minabdtur. Ib. Clu. 64, 181.— 

onfido te cito firmum sore. Ib. Fam. 16,20*. The circumlocution with the impersonal 
future-infinitive yore or with fuldrum esse, and a‘subject Ut-clause, is used: (a) if the 
verb does not form a verbal adjective in druvs (p. 125); (6) if the infinitive is passive, in 
which instance the circumlocution with the supine and 77% is sometimes used in place of 
Sore ut (ree p. 136 foll.); (c) Sometimes merely for the sake of emphasis, as: Fide data, 
Jore ut illi senStus impunitatem concederet. Sall. Jug. 61 (inst. of ‘ sendtum illi concesstl- 
rum). To fore, with ut, often ablatives of means are added as objects, as: Plane 
video fore sapientid tud, vehementer ut inimIcos tuos penifeat. Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 1.—Ita 
homines logui, atroci(d/e criminis fore ut hic nullo negatio follerétur. Ib. R. A. 10. Sub- 
oblique clauser, dependent on such predicate-infinitives follow the rules on consecution, 
their tenses being determined by the tense of the principal predicate (p. 417, 2. 93,1; 
Ex. p. 420. 421, No. 2-7).—This rule does not apply to infinitive clauses dependent on 
verbs of volition (2. 23, Ons. 7) and on the diflerent clasees of verba imperandi (2. 2%, 
2-9; ree Ex. p. 592. 595). Nor can the predicate-infinitivers of sudject-clauses belong- 
ing to impersonal predicates, be placed in the periphrastic future, unless the imper- 
sonal is equivalent to a verbum sentiendi or declarandi. Iu all these instances ordinary 

resent infinitives must be used, as: Certum est ex=sulitum hinc ive me (not iddrum). 

laut. Merc. 3. 4, oy nuete equum esse, illos viros bonos nobilfeque mittere [not missa- 
ros). Nep. Them.7.—Hune locum rewert placuit (not fore ut relerétur). Liv. 5, 38.— 
But: Apparébat ( = perepexérunt), ei Rhodiis ea cura dempta fulsset, vacnos eos tuta 
ejus regidnis maria prestatiros. Liv. 37, %5.—Nec se fsefellisse ( = se certo scire) id do- 
num inimicdrum venéuo illftum fore. Liv. 5,2. Thus in exclamatory infinitive clauses 
(22. 23, OBs. 6) sometimes periphrastic infinitives are found, as: Hoe posteris memorise 
traditum iri! Liv. 3, 67.—Sometiimes (but rarely) common verba sentiendi take ordinary 

resent infinitives m place of infinitives of the periphrastic fnture, as: Spero te mihl 
Lomoxcere Cic. Fam. 1,6,2. This is always the case if the predicate-infinitive is one of 
the verbs posse, velle. debére (in the meaning of a modal auxiliary of necessity). Hence: 
Spero te ventre posse or velle ; scio te redIre debére (not spero fore ul venire possis etc.). 


Oss. 7. There are several peculiarities in the form of conditional periods if they as- 
* gume the form of infinitive clauses. These refer 1) to the conversion of ordinary con- 
ditional periods of the following forms: (a) Gajus. st peccat (peccet), peenas dabit ; (b) 
Gajus, st peccdbit, penas dabit ; (c) Gajus, si peccaverit, penas dabit, (d) Gajus st peccd- 
vil. penas dabit ; 2) to the conversion of hypothetical perioda (i. e. conditional periods 
against reality): (a) Gujus, st peccdret (peccassel’, penas dedisset ; (6) Gajus, si peccdret 
(peccasset) penas daret, 

A. The predicate of the THeEsis (i. ¢. the principal conditional sentence) in ordinary 
(i. e. non-hyporhetical) conditional perioda is converted into the present-infinitive of the 
periphrastic future (p. 134, § 508); and in hypothetical periods, into the perfect-infini- 
tive of the periphrastic future (p. 135, R. 151). The reason of this conversion is the 
general principle, that every predicate-infinitive corresponds to the modal signification 
of the indicative of its own tense. Since, according to p. 131, R. 143, the indicative per- 
fect of the periphrastic future is used as an equivalent. of the hypothetical pluperfect 


* The periphrastic future is thus uxed in the infinitive, even if the clause independ- 
ently expresred, wonld have a potential future (p. 350) as predicate, especially if a con- 
ditional clause is attached to the infinitive clause (See the examples in Oss. 7). Only if 
the potential future has an imperative force (p. 350, Ons. 1), a conversion intoa periphras- 
tic tense is not admissible. 
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subjunctive (amatirus fui = amavissem), it follows that the predicate-infinitive amatd- 
rum fuisse has the meaning ‘that I would have loved’. The verb esse, buth as a copula, 
and as an independent verb, in the ny pone uce! thesis, is converted into fuldrum Suisse 
(not fore), and passive predicate-infinitives are paraphrased by ‘futairum esse’ with ut*, 
For the conversion of the expressions eqguum est, oplimum est etc. see OBa. 9. 

B. The predicate of the Si-clause in oblique discourse (oratio obliqua) is always in the 
subjunctive; but in ordinary oblique construction it sometimes (but rarely) isin the 
indicative (p. 401 foll.), except in pyporeeS periods. These subjunctives, iu ordinary 
conditional periods, are subject to the Jaw of consecution, and to the rules on the con- 
version of tenses (p. 447 foll.), the tense being determined by the tense of the principal 
predicate. Cicero almost always observes the strict coneecution of tenses, but the his- 
torians, especially Livy, frequently use tenses of present (instead of preterite) consecu- 
tion in oblique discourse, according to the rule p. 419, Oss. %. If the period is hypothetical, 
the Si-clause takes its heats either in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 

Ordinary conditional periods are changed according to the following formulas: 


a, Present Consecution. 
INDEP. 1. Si peccat (peccet), peenas dabit DEPEND. Si peccet, pcenas datirum (esse) 


2. Si peccAbit, poenas dabit Si peccet, poenas datirum (esse) . 

3. Si peccdvit, poenas dabit Si peccaveritt, poenas datirum (esge) 

4. Si peccaverit (fut. pery.), peenas dabitt Si peccaverit (per/. sudj.), poenas datfirum (esse). 
6, Preterite Consecution. 

1. Si peccat (peccet), peenas dabit Si pecciret, poenas dattirnm (esse) 

2. Si peccabit, poenas dabit Si pecciret, poenas datfirum (esse) 

8. Si pecc&vit, pcenas dabit Si peccasset§, pcenas datfrum (esse) 


4. Si peccaverit (fué. perf.), poeenas dabit Si peccasset, pcenas datfrum (esse). 

The perfect-infinitive of the pen pnr eee future has originally only the meaning of 
a hypothetical pluperfect (would have); but in connection with an imperfect subjunctive 
in the Si-clause, it often has the meaning of a hypothetical taperfect (amatirum fuisse 
= would love). See Oss. 8. The formulas for such hypothetical periods, which are the 
fame for present consecution and preterite consecution, are the following: 


INDEP. 1. Si peccfret, peenas dedisset DEPEND. Si peccdret, poenas datfrum fuisse 
2. Si peccagset, poues dedisset Si peccasset, peenas datirum fuisse. 
Often the Si-clanse in hypothetical periods is understood or implied in an adverbial 


adjunct, as: An Pompéjum magis comminem censémusin victoria ( = si vicisset) futdrum 
uisse ? Or do we think that Pompey would have been less exclusive in victory (if he had 

een victorious) ? Cic. Fam. 4, 9, 2. 

EXAMPLES. PURE CONDITIONALS, FORMULAS 1 and 2.—Illnd fenzbdo, si orfitor ea feneat 
ue sintin usu forenai, ...multo oratoérem melius.. .esse dictdrum (INDEPENDENT: G@icet si 
nébit). Cic. Or. 1, 15, 65.—Illa in dies opinio hominum confirmdatur, etiam si inter caueas 

armorum aliquantum intersi¢, tamen inter victorias non multum inlerfuddrum ({NDEP.: 
non multum intererit, si intersit [interest]). Ib. Fam. 6,4, 1.—Quamobrem satis esse hoc 
tempore arbitriius sum ad te scribere me, si quid ipse intelligerem ad commodum tuum per- 
tinére, mea sponte id esse facttirum (INDEP.: faciam si intelligam [present futnres]}). Ib. 
Fam. 5, 8, 5.—Aubutius, si quid de e& re ante consulis adventum decernerétur, intercessit- 
rum se ostendit (INDEP.: tntercédam [fut.) st decernétur’ [or decerndtur}). Liv. 89, 4.— 
Dixit, tribfiinog, si eo veniant, sudjectos fore consulari imperio (INDEP. : shan He erunt Bi 
venient (veniam). Ib. 3, 20.—Tribini dizérunt, si animus sz/, non defore auxilium (INDEP.: 
non deerit si est). Ib. 38, 10. 

PURE CONDITIONALS, FORMULAS 8 and 4.—Si mihi tua clementia opem éuleri¢, omnibus 
in rebus me fore in tu’ poteetite confirmo (INDEP. : ero si tuleril). Cic. Fam. 5, 4, 2.—Hadi- 
cunt (histor. present), si qnis L. Quinctium consulem /eciszet, ge id suffraginm non observa- 
tiros (INDEP. : non observabimus si fecerit). Liv. 8, 21.—Satis confidere conventiram pacem 
afirmdbant, si Philippus ad colloquium venisset (INDEP. : conventel, si venerit). Ib. 29, 12. 
—Spem fecérunt, arcem se eis (raditiros si redempli ac remissi forent (INDEP. : tradémus 
si redempli erimus, see p. 18%, R. 152), Ib. 29, 6.—Si Vejos ducti sint, negant (hist. pres.) 
se inde prins quam captaé urbe hostinm reditiros ease (INDEP.: redibimus si ducti erimus). 


* The infinitive perfect of the periphrastic future is also found in the non-conditional 
meaning of its indicative (p. 131, 2. 143), although very rarely, as: Auddrum autem fuisse 
ex eo, quia factum est, intelligi debet. Cic. Fato 9, 18. 

+ The formula ‘Si peccaverit penas dederit’ is transformed in the same way as the 
formula ‘ Si peccaverit, penas dabit’. 

+ Peccaverit in the third and fourth formulas have very different meanings ; there is no 
means to distinguish them but by the connection. 

§ The pluperfect-subjunctive is not frequently used to correspond to the perfect in inde- 

endent conditional periods. Generally present consecution (peccaverit) is used, if per 

ects have to be converted in this connection. 


x 
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Ib. 5, 7.—Dixrérunt, Virginium biduo adfutirum si nuntidtum ei sit (INDEP.: aderit st 
nuntidltum erit). Ib. 3, 44.—Arandita vox eat, sulitrum esse. nisi provisum eset, uf Roma 
caperétur (INDAP. ; Loma capiétur nist provisum erit). Cic, Div. 1,45.—Sulla divi/, si Boc- 
chus Jugoitham Romanis (radidioesel, sore ut ili plurimum deberétur (INDEP.: Debebitur 
Boccho xi tradiderit). Salk. Jug. W1.—Virérunt, si hec in rege ferenda non svering, quem 
latdrum iv privdtis ? UND. : Quis seret si Jerenda non fucrunt 2 Who will endure this in 
private persons if it was intolerable in a kine ¥) Liv. 3,39. See foot-note § to p. 632. 
HYPOTHNETICALS, FORMULA 1.—Clodius dixié, nisi ego successor esse7, te autea quam tibi 
successum esset, d-ceadrum Suisse (INDEP. : deceasixsel nisi ego successor esse; he said 
he would have left the province if 1 were not his successor), Cic, Fam. 3, 6, 2.—Voleatius, 
si in eo (Cxesaris) loco eset, negdvil se (id) factdriimn fuisse (INDEP. : non Jecissel, si easel ¢ 
he said he would not have done sv if he were in C:esar’s place). Ib. 4, 4, 4. 
HYPOTHETICALS, FORMULA 2.—Ita eaistimes velim, me antelatirum fuisse, 8i ad me 
misisses, Voluntatem tuam commodo meo (INDEP. : antetulissent si misiasses). Cic. Fam. 5, 
20, 1.—Dicdmus, non fuisse (cum) perifdrum si omini paruixssel (INDEP.: non perissel st 
paruissel). Ib. Div. 2, 40.—Virginius dizi/, ...nec se superstitem filiv futdrum iris, nisi 
spem ulciscende mortis ejus habuissel (INDEP.: superstes non fuissem nisi habuissen), 
Liv. 3, 64.—Dixerunt, in eddem dignitate et Nabim sutdrum suisse, nisi eum fraus 41010- 
rum absumpeiseet (INDEP.: Nabis Juissel nisi sraus absumpsissel; Nabis would not have lost 
any of his dignity if the fraud of the Alolians Aad vol etc.). Liv. 87, 25.—Nisi co tem- 
pore nuntii de Cresaris victoria essent alldli, existimdbant plerique. fulirum fuisse ub 
oppidum amitterGtur (INDEP.: amissum exset nisi nuntii allati essent). Cus. B. C. 3, 101. 


Oss. 8. If the hypothetical predicate of a thesis referring to PRESENT TIME (formula: 
Gajus, si peccdret, penas daret). ix to be turned into a predicate-infinitive, the Latin lan- 
guage, in default of a specific form, borrows for this purpoze the perfect-infinilive of the 
periphrastic future (Formula: cistimo Gajum si peccdret, penar datirum fuisse, 
that Gajus would suffer [would be suffering] punishment). Althouh this form properly 
has the force of a hypothetical p/uperfect, its import is generally clear from the connec- 
tion ; as: Dizil, st fama advers# pugne vera fore?, alium super alium recent!s ex fug& 
ventdros fuisse ; that, if the news of the lost battle vere true, one after the other would 
be coming in (now). fresh from the retreat. Liv. 44, 44.—An tu censes. ullam anum tam 
deliram fudirvam fuisse ut somniis crederet, nisi ista casu nonnumquam concurrerent P 
Or do you think that any old woman would be insane enough to believe in dreanis if these 
things did not sometimes coincide by chance? Cic Div. 2, 68, 141.—Ariovistus d@izit, s% 
an ipsi a Cesare opus esset, sese ad eum venlirum fuisse s if he wanted anything of 

vesar, he woudd come to himin person. Ces. B. G.1,24.—Nec, nisi abscissd omni spe, 
auxilium Antiochi imploratiros fuisse, nor would they (now) be imploring the help of 
Antiochue if not all the other hope were cut off. Liv. 35,45.—In the following passage, 
the predicate posse of the Si-clause is in a tense of present consecution, which, though 
extremely rare in oblique discourse, sometimes occurs in independent hypothetical periods 
referring to present time (see p. 722): Si dictdlor possit, in omuts seviliirum fuisse ; quia 
neqneat, in unum sreviIre ; si se ers/inadissel Fabius, tunc dictatGrem. quicquid licuerit in 
magistro equitum,.in militem ausdérumm (i. e. futsse) ; If the dictator could, he would wreak 
his wrath upon all; because he conld not do so, he was ontraving one; had Fabius died, 
then the dictator would venture etc. Liv.8.31. Sometimes ‘fvisse’? is understood : Mane 
sirum (4. e. fuisse) in visceribus reipublice bellum, s@ plures Fabios havéret. Ib. 22, 338.* 

Whenever this form would be ambiguous, the construction must be recast, either by 


* Our grammarians do not say anything about the use of the infinitive in trum suisse 
with the force of a hypothetical imperfect. They all give the rule that the present-iifini- 
tive of the periphrastic future (in trum esse) must be used to convert hypothetical tmper- 
Jects into predicate-infinitives. They base this rule on the following passage: Titurius 
clamitabat Ceezarem profectum in Italiam ; neque aditer Carnites interficiundi Tasgetii 
consilium fuisse captiivos, neque EburOnes, st ILLE ADESSET, tanta contempti6ne nostri 
ad Castra VENTUROS ESSE. Cees. B. G. 5. 29.—Supposing the reading in this passage were 
entirely correct, it would nevertheless not support this theory of the grammarians. 
For 1) this passaze would be the only one in the whole classical literature in which the 
infinitive in urum esse occurs with the meaning of a hypothetical dnperfect, and would 
be not sufficient to establish a rule. The very fact that this form is not used by any 
other writer, nor by Czsar himself (except in this passage), would prove this construc- 
tion to be an unsncceseful attempt to introduce a new usage in the language. The rnles 
of language cannot be derived from solitary passages, but only from the acknowledged 
usage of the writers —2) The theory of our grammarians violates the general rule 
(Oss. 7, A) that infinitives are used with the same modal rignification as the indicatlives 
of theirtense. It is against the spirit of the Latin lauguage to use any present-infini- 
tive in a hypothetical meaning. If this were not so, there would be no good reason to 
exclude the ordinary present-infinitive from the hypothetical meaning. If we cannot 
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using direct discourse, or by substituting a finite clause for the infinitive clanee, for in- 
stance such as are introduced by ‘non duli/o quin’, or ‘haud scio an’, as: Quorum li- 
centive niat Carneades restifisset, hand scio an soli jam philosophi judicarentur (inst. of 
‘affirmaverim futurum fuisse uf judicarentur nist etc.*). Cic. Div. 2, 72. 

Oss. 9. According to the principle that predicate-infinitives have the same modal force as 
the indicative of the same tense (OBs. 7, A), the infinitives of the pertects potué, (in the 
sense Of potuissem). debui, oportuit, equum fuit (= equum fuisset, it would have been 
proper). oplimum fuit, difficile fuit, necesse fuit, opua fuit, etc., and of the perfect gerun- 
dials (zee p. 379, ad; p. 380,e; p. 145, § 514; p. 146, Ex. 14. 15. 16. 19. W) are used with the 
sime hypothetical force as the perfect-infinitives of the periphrastic future (OBs. 7. 8), 
since there expressions have the same meaning in the indicative ; as: Perspicnum esr, 
eas utilitdtes nos nuilo modo sine hominum manu capere potuisse (that we could not 
have gained these advantages etc.). Cic. Off. 2,4,14.—Non dicam, in hominem hone- 
stissinum tam graviter animadverli non oporfuésse (that so heavy a punishment ought not 
to have been inflicted etc.). {b. Verr. 2,5, 8.—Menippns optimum fuisse ait. intevris rebus 
Philippi putuisse intervenire Antiochum (that it would have been best if Antiochus could 
hare intervened etc.). Liv. 35,32.—Qui si alicijus injurie sibi conscius fuivset, non 
Suisse difficile cavére (that it would not have been dificult to guard if he had been 
etc.). Cres. B. G.1,14.—Marcone Crasso putas wiile fuisse ecire, sibi trans Eupbratem 
cum fynominia& esse pereundum? Cic. Div. 2,9, 22.—Fulvius dixit, si simultas Amilii 
gsecum igndta hominibus esse¢, tamen non fuisse ferendum, absentem consulem decorum 
immortalinm hondri obstare (that it would have been intolerable that a consul in his ab- 
sence should hinder etc.). Liv. 39, 4.—Dicémus, si idem facere voluissef, ne hoc quidem 
ipso opus fuisse judicio (that not even this trial would have been necezeary if etc.). Cic. 
Inv. 2, 27, 8t.—Sometimes /fuisse has the same hypothetical sense in connection with 
ordinary descriptive adjectives, ag: Sibi vitam filise suze caridrem fuiase, wi liberwe ac 
pudieve vivere licitum /wisset (that the life of his daughter would have been dearer 
to him etc.). Liv. 3,50.— Posse, debére, and oportére. which even in the present indicative 
have a potenfial sense (p. 349, a) are used in the present infinitive in a hypothetical senee, 
if a hypothetical Si-clause is dependent on them, and the governing verb is a preterite : 
Intelligébam, si te habérem, posse me Brundneium referre; I saw that J would be able 
to go to Brundusium if Thad you. Cic. Att. 3. 2. 


Bay ‘ Veniam si possem’, or ‘ventiirus sum si possem’ (which would be faulty), we cer- 
tainly caunot say ‘ ventirum esse si possem ’, unless ‘ possem’ isan ordinary tense of preter- 
ite consecation, whichit certainly is not if it is used in the hypothetical sense.—8. To 
this must be added the serions objection that, if the ny pore tee period is dependent. on 
ua tense requiring present consecution, we should either be under the necessity of changing 
the imperfect into a present (penas daturum esse si peccet). which would efface every trace 
of hypothetical signification; or we would be compelled to use an imperfect subjunctive, 
dependent on a present. This would not be wrong in itself, according to p. 442, Ose. 1; 
but a voncher for this exceptional combination in ¢his construction, where an imperfect. 
is made dependent on a periphrastic present-infinitive, would be absolutely wanting, 
since in the above-mentioned passage a tense of pref-rite consecution is required. 

Hence the theory of our grammarians would be wrong, even if we take the reading in 
the above-mentioned passage to be correct. But this reading cannot be correct. Look- 
ing at the connection tn the text. we find that the Eburones ad come already some time 
before the speech of Titurius to invest hiscamp. Hence Titurius could not say ‘they 
WOULD NOT BE COMING tf Caesar were present’, but ‘they would not Have come to the 
camp’, in the same way as he, in the previous clause, says’ The Carnutes 200uld not have 
resolved to kill Tasgetius’. Thus, to defend the reading ‘ ven/iiros esse’, we must assume 
that Cre-ar used an objectionable form in order to be enabled to express an idea which 
he did not mean to express. We do not hesitate to pronounce ‘ ésse* an unquestionable 
gloss. Tuking it out, the paszave would mean ‘the Eburones twonld not have come to 
the camp’, since the *fuisse’ of the preceding clause would then also refer to ventiiros. 
The words ‘si advsset” are left out by the better codices, and are an evident gloss, 
since the preceding ‘qali/er’ fully includes the meaning of * sé adesset’. Leaving out 
these words, it will appear probable that both glozees were added by the samc hand. 

Some grammarians have even fixed this erroneous theory by formulas of their own 
make. KiiHNer says: Direct Discourse: Si hoc diceres. errdres ¢ OBLIQUE : 1) Censeo, 
si hoc diceres, te erratirum ease (which contains two mistakes) ; 2) Censébam, si hoc 
diceres, te erratirum esse (which contains one mistake. and does not correspond to ‘ sé 
hoc diceres, KRRARES’, but to ‘st hoc dicea, ERRABIS’).—The author of the Publ. Sch. Gr. 
(p. 394) linproves on Kithner by adding another worse heresy. He gives the following 
formulas: Direct: Si peccdres, doléres : OBLIQUE ; Ajo te, si peccdrea, dolitarum exse or 
Sore (!); 2) Dinecr : Si peccavisses. doléres; oblique; Ajo te, si peccavisses, dolitdrum. 

ore (/). A periphrastic form in -drum fore does not exist. The Publ. Sch. Gr. copied 
t from ° Arno!d’s Prose-composition.' ' 
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Il. MODAL THAT-CLAUSES. 

§ 618, Modal That-clauses are those that describe the modal relations 
of the principal predicate, or the quality of a person or thing. They are 
either 1) PURE MODAL CLAUSES, referring to manner, tntensity, coincident 
action, or subsequent action (consecutive clauscs); see &. 32; or 2) FINAL 
CLAUSES, 2. e. modal clauses describing the aim or purpose of the subject 
of the principal action (2. 33). Both classes of clauses are in the gram- 


matical relation either of adverbial or of attributive clauses (p. 488. 490). 


Oss. 1, All adverbial That-clauses may be grammatically considered as attributive 
That-clauses attached to a substantive of general import understood, in the same way 
as every modal adverb may be conceived as an adjective attached to a noun of general 
import understood (sapienter = sapienti modo). Thus modal Ut-clauees may be attached 
to the altributive phrases hoc modo, ed ratidne, hoc consilio etc., which have the force of 
the usual adverbial syndetic antecedents i/a etc., as: Voluptatis partils hoc modo descri- 
bunt wt malevolentia sit voluptas ex malo altertus. Cic. Tusc. 4,9, 20. Often the gen- 
eral nouns modo etc. are replaced by more particular nouna, including the idea of mo- 
dality, but designating at the same time certain other properties of the clause, as: Ita- 
que hac spe decedéban ut mihi populam Romanum ultro omnia delatfram putadrem ( = 
é(a, or hoc modo decedébam, ut mihi...aperdrem). Cic. Planc. 36,65. If a modal clause 
is thus attached to a substantive, it must take its syndctic antecedents in an adjective 
form (hoc modo ; ¢ali spe ; eo consilio). 

Oss. 2. In a similar way those modal (more accurately ‘ qualitative’) That-clauses 
which describe a quality (or intensity of a quality) of a person or thing, must be con- 
sidered as attribufive clauses attuched to the idea ‘ quality’ or ‘intensity’. Such clauses 
must, likewise, take adjectives as eyndetic antecedents (talis, ejusmodi, tantus, is, hic 
etc.) which are generally used predicatively (° talis est’ having the foree of ‘ ejus modi’, 
or ‘ejus qualitdtis* est), but also atlributively ; as: Fortfina (ejus) talix fuit ut nihil pos- 
set accedere. Cic. Am. 3.—Erant ejusmodi situa oppiddrum wf neque pedibus aditum ha- 
bérent, neque navibus, Ces. B. G. 3, 12.~Ariovistus (aniam sibi arrogantiam sumpse- 
rat ut ferendus non viderétur, Ib. 1,33. See the Ex. p. 437, Frequently such construc- 
tions may be replaced by ordinary modal clauses with adverbial antecedents, as: Uteba- 
tur eis exercitationibus ué ad coenam eeuriens ventret ( = ita se exercébat). Cic. Fin. 2, 20. 
—Perdite civitétes hos solent exitus habére uf damnati in integrum restituantur ( = tte 
interire solent). Ib. Verr. 2,5,6.—Multitudinem eo metu ( = ita) compressérunt ud silentes 
integram plebem in contidnem sequerentur. Liv. 24, 24. 


Rem. 32. In the pure modal That-clauses (§ 618, 1) the following points 
must be distinguished: 1) The form of the syndetic antecedents. For 
these see p. 435, Ons. 2; p. 498.494; and Ors. 1.to this remark. —2) The 
mood and tense of the predicate. For these see p. 434 foll.—3) The 
form of the introducing conjunction, which, affirmatively, is always wt, 
and negatively ut non (see Oss. 2.3).—4) The different idiomatic usages 
connected with these clauses (see Ons. 4). 


Ons. 1. In pure modal Ut-clauses (é. ¢. those of manner, intensity, coincident action, 
and the consecutive claures), the syndetic antecedents cannot, generally, be omitted. 
Thus the qualitative clauses (with ¢alis, is etc.), and clauses of manner regularly re- 
tain their esyndetic antecedents, as: Plancius é/a vixit ut offenderet sciens neminem (not 
‘ Plancius vizit ut offenderet’). Cic. Planc. 16,41. But if consecutive clauses describe the 
consequences of the principal acfion without describing the consequences of the manner 
of its performance, the syndetic antecedents (if@ or sic) ure either altogether omitted, 
or connected with the c/ause, so as to introduce it (i/a ut), as: In virtite multi sunt 
ascensus, ut ia maxima glori& excellat qui virtdte plurimum prestet. Cic. Planc. 25. 60. 
If in this sentence the syndetic antecedent é¢@ were combined with the principal 
sentence (t/a multi sunt ascensus) the Ut-clause would become a clause of intensity or 
manner, while it is simply consecutive, stating the consequences of the action é/se/f.— 
Accessit quod Domitius Heracléam iler fecerat, ut ipsa forttina illum objicere Pompdjo 
viderétur. Cees. B.C.3,79. Here the clause is represented as the consequence of the 
performance of the principal action, and not as a consequence of the manner of ita per- 
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formance, which would be expressed by ‘ ita iter fecerat ut etc..—Neque multo post de 
preelio facto in Thessalid cognitum est, ut ipsis Pompejanis fides fleret {not ‘t/a cogni- 
tum est ut’). Ib. 3,101. In English, euch Ut-clauses must always be introduced by ‘so 
that’, But: Jfa tum ab his patrdnis causa ila dicla est ul eloquentium juris peritissi- 
mus Crassus, juris perit6rum eloquentissimus Scevola putarétur. Cic. Brut. 89, 145. Here 
the clause ix represented as a consequence of the manner of performing the principyl 
action, and hence if@ cannot be omitted.—Pompéjus sic pro castris exercitum sfatucbat 
ut tertia acies vallnm contingeret. Cvs. B.C. 3,56. Here the Ut-clause describes the 
manner of the * statuere’ > without sic it would be represented as a consequence of the 
‘ statuere’ itself, without referring to the manner in which it was performed. 


Oss, 2. If the pure modal That-clauses are negative, the clause is not introduced by ne, 
but by ut with an ordinary negation, which may be contained in adverbs, adjectives, or 
verbs (ut non, ut numquam, ut nemo, ut nescirem ; not * ne, ne umquam, ne quisquam, ne 
scirem’), a8: Ea vestra merita erga nos fuérunt wf nos cladinm nostrarum non poeniteat 
(not ne penitead. Liv. 28, 39.—Adeo angusto mari conflixit vf ejus multitdo navinm 
explicairi non potuerit (not xe potuertt), Nep. Trem. 4.—M. Cvelius talis tribfinus plebis 
fuit ut nemo (not ne quis) a senadtu steterit constantius. Cic. Brut. 79, 273.—Oratio ita 
libere fluébat ué nusquam (not ne wsquam) adheresceret. Ib. 79, 274.—Sometimes, how- 
ever, negative modal clauses of thie kind pregnantly imply the idea of an aim, duty, 
command, or preveniion. In this instance they may take the form of a Ne-clause, as: [ta 
me gessi, ne tibi pudodri, ne regno tuo, ne genti ‘Macedonnm essem; I have behaved 
(i. e. shaped my course) so as to reflect no disgrace on you etc. ( = me ita gersi ut ope- 
ram darem ne etc.) Liv. 40, 15.—Perfacile se Sicilia tuebdtur, ut ne quod ex iped bellum 

oxset exsistere ; Sicily protected herself easily, so that etc. (i, e «and prevented thereby 

est’ etc.). Cic. Verr. 2,5, 4.—Ita admissi sunt in urbem ne tamen eis sen&tus darétur ( = 
éa lege ne, with the proviso that etc.) Liv. 22,61.—Minucins sciébat ita ase rem aogéri 
oportére ut né quid de libertate deperderet (the clause being represented aa Minucius’s 
duty). Cic. Verr. 2, 2,30.—Danda a est ut etiam sinculis consuldtur, sed ita ué ea res 
ant prosit aut certe ne obsit reipublice (the restriction ‘ne obsit’ being represented as to 
be ‘guarded against’, = nt cavedtur ne res obsit). Ib. Off. 2, 21.—But in all such instances, 
ut with an ordinary nevative would likewise be admissible, as : Societatem ab Romanis 
a or = lege) volébant peti ut nullumde efirescitum populifieret (or ne ullum.. jieret). 

iv. 45, 25*. 


Oss. 8. If the principal sentence of a negative clause of manner, subsequent, or coincident 
action, or intensity, is likewise nega/ive, and the two negations have the force of mak- 
ing the whole statement virtually qfirmative, the clause may be either introduced by ut 
non, or by yuin (see p. 547, C, and p. 505, Ex, No. 27. 28). Such clauses are generally 
rendered by ‘without’ with a participial; as: Non possunt una in civitdte multi rem ac 
fortinam amittere, ut non plares sccum in eandem trahant calamitaitem (or quin...tra- 
hant). Cic, L. M.%, 19.—Non ita fracti animi civit&tis erant uf non senttrent etc. (or quin 
sentirent). Liv. 45, 25.—Nusquam oculi ejus flectentur, ué non quod indignentar inveniant 
(or ‘quin...inveniant’). Sen. Ira. 2,%7.—Numquam domum litteras mittam quin adjun- 

am eas quas tibi reddi velim (or ut non adjungam). Cic. Fam. 3, 8, 10.-Ego numquam 

iberos meos agpicio guin (or ué non) hujus meritum in me recorder. Ib. Planc. 38, 69.— 
Heec natira loci esse dicitur ut nullus umquam dies tam magn& tempestate fuerit quin 
(or ué non) aliqno tempore ejus didi solem homines viderint. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 10.—Some- 
times the writers of the silver age introduce clauses of this kind by quominus instead 
of by See as: Ubi nemo imptne stulte aliquid dicit, guominus judex reprobet. Tac. 
ial. 34. 


Oss, 4. Pecnijiar neages in pure modal Ut-clanses are ;: 

1. The use of these clauses (without a syndetic antecedent) with the force of concessive 
clauses ; as: Hec res nihilo minus, uf ego absim, confici poterunt (al/(hough I am absent, 
notwithstanding my absence; literally: ‘so that Lam absent’). Cic. Fam. 10, 2, 2.—Quo- 
tus cnim quisque disertus est, ud eos numeres qui volunt esse (‘even if you count’, *in- 
cluding those’ ; literally ‘so that you count’). Ib. Planc. 25, 62.—U¢t gug@ras omnia, quo- 
modo Greci ‘ineptum’ appellent, non reperies. Ib. Or. 2,4.—Verum ut hoc non sit, tamen 
prieclirum spectaculum mihi propono. Ib. Att. 2, 15.—U?¢ desint vires, tamen cet landanda 
voluntas, Ov. Pont. 3. 4,79. Comp. Cic. Agr.1,8; Tusc. 1,213; 1,39; Phil. 12,3; Liv. 36, 7. 

2. Frequently modal Ut-clauses, with the syndetic antecedent ifa, are used in an 
adversative or restrictive sense, corresponding to ‘but so thar’. Suchsentences occur in 


* Sometimes clauses with qguominus occur which have the force of a negative consec- 
utive clause, if the idea of ‘hindering’ is implied in them, as: Neque mihi quidquam 
oneris suscépi, gvominus honeste hanc causeam et libere possem defendere: I did not 
gene anyeclt 80 as lo be debarred from honestly and freely defending this case. Cic. 

u. 51, 142. 
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the following forms: 1) cither the clause corresponding to this English construction, is in- 
troduced by ifa damen ut, or sed ita ut ; 2) or t/a is incorporated in the principal sentence, 
the clause being added cither with or without (amen ; as: Totus hic locus ext contem- 
nendus, ita amen ut mortuGrum corpora nihil sentire sentidmus (but so that we know 
etc.). Cic. ‘Tusc. 1, 45, 108.—J/fa dissimiles erant incer gsese, statuere ué (amen NON posses 
utrTus te malies esse similidrem (they were dissimilar, Gut eo (hat you could not have 
decided etec.). Ib. Brut. 40, 148.—-Pompéjus omnia pollicétur et Cerar, quibus ego ita 
credo wf nihil de mea comparatiOne diminuam (whom I trust, dat so that 1 do not dimin- 
ish etc.), Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 2.5.—J//a@ quiestus te cupidum esse oporledat uf horus existima- 
tidnem et legem Remmiam putires aliquid valére opertére ; You might have been eager 
for lucre, bul you ought to have paid some regard to the character ot these men, and to 
the Remmian law. lb. Rose. Am. 19, 50.—Sometimes negative clauses of this kind are 
introduced by wé ve, to represent the restriction as a protest (t/a ut ne’ being almost = 
dummodo ne), as: Hoc est ita utile ué née plane illud&mur; This is useful, but so (with the 
understanding) that we must not be clearly trifled with. Cic. R. A. 16. 

3. The frequent construction *‘ Jantum abest’? with two Ut-clauses, represents what is 
stated in the first Ut-claure as waé7ue in a degree that its very contrary, which is ex- 
pressed in the second Ut-clause, is true. The first of the two Ut-clauses is an altribulive 
Fact-clause, and belongs to the clauses mentioned #&. 29, Oss. 8, being cquivalent to 
‘tantum abest ab eo ut etc.” The second Ut-clauve is a clause of infenst/y with tantum 
as eyndetic antecedent, fanfum ul etc, meaning *s0 far, that on the contrary’. Sometimes 
(but very rarely) this construction is used in ita complete form with ‘adbest ab eout?, as: 
Tantum abest ad eo ué malum mors sit, ué vercor ne homini nihil sit bonum aliud potius; 
(LITERALLY : There is so great a distance from the fact that death should be an evil, that 
on the contrary I think that there is no other good greater for man = SoJ/ar is death 
Jrom being an evil. that on the contrary etc.). Cic. Tusc. 1, 30, 76. Almost always these 
clauses are found without * ab eo’. They must be recast in the English version, as: Zun- 
tum abest ut scribi contra nos nol¥mus, ut id etiam maxime optémus; So far am I from 
not wishing criticisms to be written against me, that 7, on the contrary, greatly desire 
them. Cic. Tusc. 2, 2.--Zantum abest ut bec bestiarum causa parata sint, vé ipsas bestias 
hominum causa generdtas videimus; So far are these things from being provided for 
the sake of beasts, thué we see the very beasts created for man’s sake. Ib. N. D. 2, 63, 
158.— Tantum abest ud me hesternz quiétis peniteat, wé servitum a me exercitum eo 
consilio credam. Liv. 44, 38.—Zantum absuit ut (Panga) periculdsum reipublice M. Bruti 
putdret exercitum, u/ in eo firmissimum reipublice presidium poneret. Cic. Phil. 10,8, 1%. 
—Often, instead of the second (modal) Ut-clauge, an independent sentence is used: Zan- 
tum aberat ut binos (libros) scriberent ; vix singulos confecérunt ; Far from writing 
two books apiece, they hardly finished one. Cic. Att. 18, 21,5.—Sometimes, in place 
of the circumlocution with ‘tantam abest ut*’, a single negative sentence with adeo non, 
or usgue €o non is used, to which the second (modal) Ut-clause is directly added without 
another intervening Ut-clause. This construction is rare in classical prose, but very 
frequent in the style of the silver age, as: Usque eo quid arguas non Wabes ut contra 
rerum natdram dicendum putes; Far from having a ground for accusation, you feel 
the necessity of proposing what is in conflict with the laws of nature. Cic. R. A. 15, 
45.—Gloriam factGrum adeo non abstulisti, ué apxeris. Vell. 2, 66.—Heec res adeo non 
sunt gaudia, ué svepe initia futdre tristitis sint. Sen. Ep. 59. 


Rem. 33. FINAL THAT-CLAUSES (see p. 404. J?. 88, 1) are introduced by 
ut (sometimes quo), and negatively by ne (rarely by guominis), being ren- 
dered by English object infinitives (with or without ‘zn order’) if the 
subject of the action is at the same time a member of the principal 
predicate. If this is not the case, the English language uses clauses 
introduced by ‘in order that’, ‘for the purpose that’, or ‘so that’, 
which must be distinguished from the ‘ so that’ used in the other modal 
clauses.—For mood and tense in final clauses see p. 440, Oss. 12. For 
the form of the syndetic antecedents see p. 435, Oss. 2. For the use of 
quo in final clauses see p. 558, OBs. 8. 


* OBs. 1. Final clauses must be distinguished from clauses denoting those aime of the 
fubject which are con(ained and intimated in the governing verb (2. 25, OBs. 2). Clauses 
of this kind do not belong to the modal Ut-clauses, but complete the idea of the govern- 
ing verb, while final modal clauses may be dependent on verbs containing complete ideas. 


he Logically, the attributive modal clause dependent on ‘tantum abest’ is a predicate 
ause. 
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The same Ut-clanse, added to the same verb, gives a different sense according as it ia 
iutended to be a final clause or a completing clanse. Thus pugndre may be used as a 
verb of striving (#. 25, OBs. 2), or as a verb with a complete idea. ‘ Pugndavi ut serva- 
rére’ may mean ‘ J fought (had to make use of arms) inorder that your life might be saved’ 
(final clause), or it may mean ‘J s(ruggled for saving your life’, strove to save your life 
(completing That-clause). See the last three Ex. p. 600.—It is practically important to dis- 
tinguieh both kinds of clauses, since completing clauses dependent on verbs of purpose may 
under certain circumstances take an object-infinitive, or an infinitive clause, while modal 
clauses of purpose must have the form of Ut-clauses (or their equivalents with ne and quo) 

or of relative clauses. In English, object-infinitives are generally employed if the subject of 
the clause is at the same time a member of the principal sentence, as : Ceegar accelerat ué 
preelio intersit. Ces. B.G. 7, 87.—Legum iccirco omnes servi sumus w/ liberi esse possImus. 
Cic. Clu. 53, 146.—Intelligo, tempus hoc vobis divinitus datum esse ué odio, infamia, 
turpitudine totum ordinem liberétis. Ib. Verr. 1, 15.—Csesar singulis legionibus singulos 
legitos prefécit uti eos testes suze quisque virtitis habéret. Cees. B. G. 1,52, 


Oss. 2. If the final clause is negative, it almost always takes ne, or ut ne (not ut non), 
being in English introduced by * nod fo’, or ‘ lest’, as: Cwesar, ne gravidri bello occurreret, 
maturius quam consnérat ad exercitum proficiecitur. Cases. B. G4. 6. Sometimes, how- 
ever, if the nevative refers to a particular member of the clause, which is opposed to an 
affirmative member in a codrdivate clause,the clause may be introduced by ui, the nega- 
tive taking the ordinary form (non), as: Confer te ad Manlium, wéa me non ejectus ad 
aliénos, sed invitdius ad tuos videdrix. Cic. Cat.1,9. Here ‘ne a me ejectus* would be in- 
accurate, since ‘ut’ belongs also to the following affirmative clause, introduced by sed. 
But it would be perfectly proper (though lees concise) to express thia sentence thus: ‘ne 
ame ejectusad aliénos, sed ut invitatus etc.’ If the predicate of a negative final clause is 
conceived as ‘to be hindered ’, the clanse may be introduced by guominus instead of b 
ne,ax: Hanc potestatem minuere, gvominus de moribus nostris quinto quoque anno judi- 
carétur, nemo conadtus est; Nobody has attempted to diminish this power, in order to 
prevent our morals from being examined every five years. Cic. Pis.5, 11. Such clauses are 
very nearly related to those final Quo-clauses in which minus is a real comparative, as: Non 
aliénum esse arbitror, guo minus sepe aut interpeller aut reprehendar, explicaire breviter 
etc. Cic. Prov. Cons. 1%. Here *quo minus sepe interpeller’ means ‘in order to be less 
frequently interrupted’; but quo minus may also be taken in the sense of ne; ‘leat J 
may be frequently interrupted’. This identity of meaning in final clauses is unques- 
tionably the origin of the use of a guominus as a negative conjunction. 

Oss. 3. Final Ut-clauses are idiomatically used as brief parenthetical clauses, refer- 
ring to the | Pian (not to the predica/e) in the principal sentence, and explaining 
in a general way the eubject of the discourse, or the views and purpose of the anthor in 
treating it. Negatively (by ne, uf ne. but also by wf non), they state what the author is 
not going to mention. In English such parenthetical clauses take the form of an object- 
infinitive (ut ita dicam, so to say ; ut pretermiitam alia, to omit other points; ut nihtl 
dicam de, not to mention etc.); as: Ut in nauca conferam, testamento facto mulier mori- 
tur: 7o be brief; having made her testament, the woman died. Cic. Ciec. 6, 17.—Ecquid 
tibi vidétur, ut ad fabulas veni@mus (to come to the drama, to take examples from dra- 
matic poetry), senex ille Cecilidnus fninoris facere filium rueticum ? Ib. R. A. 16, 46.— 
Reliquum judicium de judicibus, et, vere ut dicam (to tell the truth) de te futdrum est. 
Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 69..—Muréna si nemini, ut levissime dicam (to say the least) odio fnit. Ib. 
Mur. 40. 87.—U¢ nihil de illo tempore, nihil de calamit&te reipublicee querar, hoc tibi 
rerpondeo (not to complain of that time, and of that calamity of the republic). Ib. Cec. 
83, 95.—U¢t ne longius abeam, deciarat ista ascriptio, esse aliquid ; Not to sollow this point 
Surther up, that addition shows that there 1s something. Ib.—Habétis eum, wt nihil di- 
cam ampliue (to say nothing more), qui se homines coégisee fatéatur. Ib. 36.—Quod posi- 
tum est in alterfus voluntate, ne dicam libidine (not to say, his fancy).—Ib. Fam. 9, 16, 3. 
—Instead of ‘ne multa dicam’, frequently ‘ne mulia’ is elliptically used, = ‘in short’, 
‘in @ word’: Ne muta; invenitur ea serrula ad StratOnem pervenisse. Cic. Clu. 64. 

In place of ‘ne dicazn’ in this parenthetical sense, sometimes the compound particle 
nedum (not to mention, to say nothing of) is used; as: Erat enim multo domicilium 
hujus urbis aptius quam tota Peloponnésus, nedum Patrew,; The residence in this city 
would have been much more adapted than the whole Peloponnesnes, to say nothing of 
Patra. Cic. Fam. 7, 28.—Generally, however, nedum is used as an adverbin the meaning — 
*much less’ or ‘much more’, mostly occurring in certain expressions with the force o 
a particle involving the idea of a conditional claure. See p. 185. 

Ors. 4. Sometimes a final clause is connected with satzs with the force of ad before a 
gerundial, as: Satis esse magna incommoda accepta wé reliquos casus timérent ; That 
encom disasters had been met with to make them afraid of other accidents. Crs. B. C. 
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I. THAT-CLAUSES DEPENDENT ON verba sentiendi (PR. 23).—-1. Themistocles was afraid 
lest! he might be attacked on two sides? if the barbarians with part of their ships should 
double’ the isiand of Eubwa.—2. The Campanians, were afraid that Hannibal micht not 
be able to come with his ariny in time to raise the siege of the city4.—3. Has any one ever 
doubted that you would not do® this #—4. I did not doubt but you would do what you 
peal] did.-—5. Crezar war greatly delighted thatan occasion had presented itself to him 

ora good move*,—6, That, as you write’, Cesar is conen)ting® you, gives me much 
pleasure®; but I rather wish he would consult For!® you.—%. Men of inferior ability" 
should not feel sorry for being surpassed by their eon en parece Cesar said, he 
had been grieved that the gifts!? of the Roman people should be extorted!3 from him.— 
9. We are angery!* even with our dearest friends when!§ they perform!® less than we 
expect.—10. I do not grudge!? your!§ reaping!® the fruits of your good actions?°,—11. 
The public?! was deeply chagrined?2 that these ornaments should have been carried?% 
off by that robber?#.—12. I do not wonder that my [friend] Furnius should be held in 
such esteem?5 by you.—13. Is anyone astonished?® when?7 he feels cold?® in winter ?— 
14, Cresar was greatly provoked?* by Cicero's departing®® to join the forces of Pompey. 
—15. Cicero wished to be relieved?! from that embarrasement’?.—16. These [men] rather 
wish to be deserted33 by all, than to be defended by you.—17.I wish you would ex- 
prerely tell me your orders34.—18. I wish you to write whatever comes into [your 
inind.—19. [should wish the time had not come’5 when (gwo) you are able to understand? 
how high’? I held’& Pompey, sti how high [I am holding} Brutue.—20. Clandius 
wished®* that the Roman people might have one [single] neck‘®, that he might unite*! 
all his manifold‘? crimes‘ in*4 one [single] strike45.—21. Our forefathers willed that not 
even the Roman people should assembie*4, unless some of47 the magistrates had issued 
a call for a meeting4§,—22, expect to return in three days4®.—23. We waited in vain 
for the ships of the enemy to come in sight5®,—24, Epicirus was of the opinion®! that 
pleazure was the highest yood.—25. The majority§? held that the army should depart by 
night from the camp.—26. I propose®? that embaseadors for54 peace be directly sent to 
Rome.—27. I see you are ready for® departing.--28. See that nothing®* is done against 
the lawe.—29, Yuu pretend to epeak5? on the subject5® [in question], but you are speak- 
ing of yourself. 

II. THAT-CLAUSES DEPENDENT ON verba declarandi. (R. 24.)—1. The dictator L. Papi- 
rius sent word to his master of the horse not to engage in a battle? in hie abeences?,.— 
2. Avianue prayed to the gode to punish®! rather himself than his country if any wrongé2 
had been done agajnst religion.—3. I asked for the permission of sending®® a colony to the 
public lande in Sicily®4,—4. I insisted on*® your son's epeedy departure.—5. Valerius 
exhorted the soldiers to remember®* the glory of their fathera.—6. At that time I ad- 
vised you to be reconciled®? with Cesar.—%. The parties stipulated®® that no harsh 
mearures should be taken®® agninst the Attolians.—8. I resolved to keep?* the soldiers 
in the camp (Render all admissible methods),—9. He commanded (Render both by 
im perdre and jubére) Valerius to send one legion to Crassus’s7! help.—10. He gave orders 


1 See p. 479, OBs. 9.—? Render; Lest he might be pressed by a double (anceps) attack. 
~—3 superire. See p. 453, Os. 2, a.—* Render: That H. could not lead (adducere) carly 
(matire) enouch his army to freeing (gerundial after ad) the city from the siege.—5 com- 
mittere,—® Pender; That an occasion had been offered to him of ‘the thing to be carried 
well’ (rem bene gerere).—' Render: That you write that Cresar is etc.--§ consulere.— 
® by gaudére.—)® Dative of the interested person.—!! inferidres.—!* beneficia.—}3 ali- 
quia alicui extorquére.—!4 jrasci alicui.—!5 That-clause.—!° Render ; That they have 
given (prestdre) to usemaller (things] than we ave conceived [in] the mind.—!? moleste 
ferre,—"8 Tiat-clause.—!* fructus ferre.—2" good actions, virtus.—?! homines.—22 eravi- 
ter et acerbe ferre.—?3 auferre.—?4 predo.—*5 to hola somebody in such esteem, aliquem 
tantifacere.—26 mirari.—27 That-clause.—28 to feel cold, algére.—?® vehementer indignari. 
—30 ad castra alicfijus proficisci..—3! levire.—32 eollicitido. Render this sentence in all 
admissible constructions.—*3 relinquere.—$4 Render: I wish you would show me (oséen- 
dere), what you would that. [it] should be done.—%5 accidere.—3* perspicere.—8? quanti. 
—%8 facere.—%*® opt&re.—4" cervix.—‘4! cogere.—‘? cujusvis generis.— 43 scelus.— 44 in 
with accus.—‘5 ictns.—*#6 cofre.—‘7 aliquis ex.—48 fo issue a@ call for a meeting, ad con- 
tidnem vocire.—** by triduum.—® in conspectum.— ©! censére.—5? plertque. —53 censére. 
— 4 (le. —55 ad.—56 Ne-clause.— 57 dicere.—55 res,—59 pugnam committcre.—® abl. aba. — 
61 plectere.—®? Render: If anything had been sinned (peccdre) against (adversus) relig- 
ion.—®*3 deducere.—®4 in Siciliam. Comp. p. 48. RP. 83.—*5 Render: That your son shall 
depart primo quoque tempore.—**® memorem esre.—*? in gratiam cum aliquo redire — 
68 Render impersonally: ‘It was stipulated (pangere).—*® To take harsh measures 
against, aliquid durius facere in.—7° tenére.—7! by abstract dative. 
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to prepare everything for the departure [Render both by imperdre and jubére, and by 
all admissible methods|.—11. I charged! Crassus with carefully? observing the move- 
ments of the enemy.—12. I forbade Valerius to leave‘* the city [Translate by inerdicere 
and ve/dre].—13. I did not permit your eon to sail to Athena [Render by all methods 
admissible}.—14. The Greeks did not suffer [their] women to be present® at banquets 
Render both by sinere and pati, and with all admissible constructions].—15. Some States 

o not permit (sinere) the public sale® of wines.--16. [ did not suffer the destruction? of 
these forests.—17. They bitterly® complained of® the daily attacks!® by the enemy in 
epite!! of the armistice.—18. I congratulate you upon}? Snipicius’s expulsion!’ from the 
Senate.—19. I thank you for!* your magnificent reception! of my brother.—20. He re- 
turned thanks for!® the good opinion that Cesar had of him.—21. Gajus has charged you 
(by accileare and arguere) with)? having forged?§ [your} books!®.—22. Do you find fault 2 
wie Rabirius for having joined?! those whom he could not desert without?* the utmost 

isgrace ? 

IIT. THAT-CLAUSE8 DEPENDENT ON terba faciendi. R. 25.—1. Ihave always taken great 
pains2? in showing?4 myself such as? I would wish others (a//erum) to be.—2. Let us en- 
deavor?¢ not to expose?” ourselves to the chance of receiving an injury which we are 
unable to endure.—3. We strugeled?® with the greatest energy2® for your election in our 
district8°,—4. You must strive with all [your] might’! to obtain the proposed prize32 
[Render by eniti and studére in ali admissible ways].—5. In his oration for Roscius of 
Ameria, Cicero tried$3 very hard (summopere) not to offend the dictator L. Sulla.—6 The 
embagszadores made the king reconsider3¢ the conditions.—7. The city was saved from a 
great calamity by the efforts of Heraclius?5.—S. The company obtained a land-grant * of 
over a million of acres (jugera).—9. Our deputy, by the influence he had in that body 
(apud hune ordinem), easily carried al] his points’?.—10. Not even by these reasons could 
Sulpicius be induced (movére) to change his opinion (de sententid decedere).—11. Scau- 
rus said, he was at Ephesus prevented by main force (vis) from taking (abducere) his 
slave out of the temple of Diana.—12. The tribunes interposed their veto against the 
prorogation’® of Cornelius’s official term.—13. If those [men] can refute what I have 
said, I ehall not object to being punished with the heaviest penalties®’® [Render alé 
methods|.—14. The common people, with difficulty (gre), restrained themselves from 
delivering the prisoners by force from the lictors#°.—15. I shall not delay by anything 
the immudiate formation of an army‘! [Render by all methogs)|.— 16. He spared no 
efforte to inflame (incendere) the minds of men against the Roman rule (dominatio). 

IV. Fact-cLiauses. &, 26.—1. I shall not excuse the fact that Lucilius tried (condri) to 
break (ivruere) by main force and arms into Sempronius’s premises (f#ndus).—2. I omit 
(mittere) the fact that you have always been most ready to help the bad and thwart (0d- 
stdre) the good.—3. This can easily be proved by the fact that nobody ever bore miefor- 
tune (res adverse) more bravely (fortiére animo) than Plancius.—4. You have done me 
the greatest favor‘? Dy paying (solvere) the money which I was owing (debére) to Sempro- 
nius out of my note*?,.—5. Cresar accepted this excuse the more readily (facilis), because 
matters of great importance‘ called*® him to Rome.—6. This is evident ( DEED) from 
the fact thar Cecilius dismissed his slaves at a (eo) time when (quo) he would have most 
(maxime) needed*® their help.—?%. Aside from the fact that we ought to wait for the 
fleet*’?, I do not think that a battle should be commenced‘® in the absence of4? the com- 


a a a a 


1 Negotium dare.—? diligenter.—? Render: What was carried on (qgerere) by the ene- 
mies.—‘ excedere.—5 ade-xe.—* Render: Wines to be sold (venire) publicly.—7 by the 
verb delére.—-® graviter.—® That-clause.--!9 lacessere.—!! per.—!3 That-clause.—!3 eji- 
cere.—!4 That-clause.—15 by recipere.—16 Render: That Ceesar had a good opinion of 
him (bene de aliquo sentire).—17 That-clanee.—!§ corrumpere.—!* tabulse.—?° Render : 
Do you call (vocdre) this into crime (crimen) that Rabirine etc.—?! fo join somebody, cum 
aliquo exse.—?2 Render by involution : Whom if he bad deserted (relinquere) he would 
have been most disgraceful (terpix).—23 summo opere laborare.—?4 se_prabére (That- 
clause).—25 by gualis.--26 operam dare.— 27 Render : Not to receive an injury which we 
do not know how to bear.—28 pugnaire.—2* snmmo opere.—3° Render: That you should 
carry (ferre) the votes of our district (¢ribvs).—8! vis.—82_ premium.—8$ enIti.—34 Ren- 
der: Made that the king thought that he should again (denuo) deliberate on the condi- 
tions.—35 Render: It was effected by the labor (opera) of H. that a great calamity did 
not. befall (izruere in) the city.—3* Render: The society obtained (impelrdre) that over a 
million of acres from the public lands (de agro pudlico) were granted (sine pretio assiq- 
niire) to it..—37 our depury (legatus), which influence (qra/ia et auctovitas) he used (fi) 
in that body (see p. 519. D) eaxily brought it about (pervicere) that all which he wisned 
(velle) were conceded.—%* Cornelio imperium prorogare.-—3® graviseimus suppliciis affici. 
—‘10 from snatching (eripere) the prisoners ‘to’ the lictora.—‘! illico exercitum ecribere. 
—42 pratissimum alicui facere.—‘3 syngrapha.—‘4 gravissimus.—*> avocfre.—4* egSre.— 
«7 classem exepect&re.—*® to commence a battle, pugnare.—‘® abl. abs. 
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mander-in-chief.—8. As to your staying in Athens, I wish you would depart [from there] 
as soon as possible.—9. Your brother deserves the greatest thanks! of our fellow-cilizens. 
—10. Whatever the tyrant has taken from us?, he has leftus the right to transmit (an 
ddre) hie name infamous‘ to posterity. 

V. SuBsJEcT THAT-CLAUSES WITH ADJECTIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE PREDICATES. £2. 27.— 
1. What can be so clear§ and evident® as that there is eome divine being? by whom this 
world® is coverned *—2, Thereis no doubt that of all Greek nations the Lacediemonuians 
were the bravest.—3. It is better that a guilty® Enero should escape without a trial!®, 
than that an innocent [person] should be condemned.—4. It is disgraceful for a free- 
born?! man to live)? ( = that a free-born man should live) at any place!8 where he has 
not the rights of a citizen!4,--5. It was disgraceful [for him] to accuse (= that he ac- 
cused) that consul whore guestor he had bcen.--6. Nothing is more important (aajrs) 
than for a teacher (preceptor) to thoroughly examine!®5 before all other things (iap7imis) 
the talent!® and nature of the student (discens).—%T. The Senate considered?!? it to be 
proper (@guus) that Cornelius should obtain Gaul ag [his] province, his command (i7pe- 
rium) being continued?8,--8. It isnot fair (par) that I should speak in the presence of Ros- 
cius (abl. abs.). (ender the That-clause in all admissible forms).—9. (tis not probable that 
Lucius should have committed a heinous crime without any cause. [Render in all admis- 
sible forms} .—10. It ig a settled matter?® with me to leave the public service?®,- -11. Near 
that temple isa eacred tree which it is thought a gin (vefas) to violate.—12, It is a pious cus- 
tom, to attribute (/7ibve7e) one’s happiness to the grace (judicium) of the gods.—13. Cato 
says in his ‘ Origins’ that with our ancestors it had been the custom in banquets?!, for the 
guests to sing in turn, with the accompaniment of the flute??. the praises and virtues of 
renowned men.—14, It isa crime (scée/us) to harm a beast [Render in all ways admitted)].— 
15. There was a dauger that Hasdrubal, if he staid any longer in the city, would be sur- 
rendered to Scipio.—16. It is a great praise for an orator to know how in the very begin- 
ning to win?3 the favor of the audience.—17. It is a great praise [lor meee that rather 
than break ni promise (fides) he gave up (deponere) [his] life.—18. It wasa law between 
Lucullus and Murena that the one should do nothing withont the other, ; 

VI. THAT-CLAUSES A8 SUBJECTS OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. /?. 28.—1. It was evident that 
there would be a sharp (af7ox) fizht with the plebs.—-2. It wag very evident that it would 
be neceszary (periphr. gerundial) to fight with all the forces of the enemy.—3. It scems 
to me (personal construction) that I am perceiving (perspicere) his very soul.—4. It is 
known to all that Augustus often thought of?4 restoring freedom to the Roman people. 
—5. It was a settled tact wtth me (constdre) that Labeo had committed the murder.— 
6. I agreed (conventt) with Hortensins that he should open the pleading?® in this case.— 
%. There is no disazreement as to the fact that Sempronius fell in that battle.—8. It es- 
caped me that Sulpicius had already left the assembly2¢,—9. Cresar did not like [the 
idea] of spending (consumere) the rest27 of the summer in the country (fines) of the 
Eburones.—10. Cezar resolved (placet) that the Bellovaci should give one hundred hosta- 

es. [2tender in all formes allowable].—11. It was not allowed now (jam) to be nentral?8 
[t be rendered by all admissible methods].—12. It was allowed to the king to remain un- 

armed (incolumis) in his kingdom. [Render by all methods).—13. It was not allowed by 
the laws to apply ?® [while one was] absent fora magistracy.—14. Ceesar regretted ( penitel) 
that he had pardoned Ligarius.—15. It often peppers that the surest (cerfissimus) hope van- 
ishes®® jin the shortest space of time.—16. It happened very opportunely that Sulpicius 
was not far with his army when our soldiers were thus pressed by the encmy.— 1%. It 
happened by chance that at the same hour Aristo was taking a pleasure-walk*! in the 
grove of the Academy.—18, It fell to the lot of Antonius that he held, without any oppo- 
sition®3, the first rank as an orator’8 during more than twenty years.—19, In definitions 
it is proper that nothing should be either wanting or superfluous’4.--20. A sinner (pec- 
cana) ought (oportet) not to correct the sins’§ [of others].—21. The temple of Castor 
ought (opertet) to have been surrendered (¢radere) to Habonius. (Render by all admisst- 
ble methods}.—22. If pain is greatest, it is necessary that it must be brief.—23. He whois 
temperate?é must necesearily be firm’?.—24. It is in the interestS® of all, that each 


? By summas gratias agere (passively).—? eripere aliquid alicui.—% hoc nobis relTquit. 
—‘4 jnfamis.— apertus.—-° perspicuus.—? divine being, numen.--®§ = these [things].— 
® nocens.—!° causam non dicere.—!! ingenuus.—!2 habit&re.—13 eo loco.—!4 not to have 
the rights of a citizen = servire (by the periphrastic gerundial).—!5 = than that a teacher 
should thoroughly examine (perspicere).—!6 ingenium.—!7 cenvére.—!® prorogare (abl. 
abs. with perfect).—!* certnm est.—2° a republicd decedere.—?! epula (GEN.).—?? Render; 
That the cuests (qué accubdrent) sane in turn (dewnceps) to the flute (ad fibiam), etc.— 
28 conciliaire.—?4 cogifdre with That-clanse.—25 toopen the pleading (if only two are speak- 
ing), pridrem dice:e.—2¢ ex consilio diecedere.—?? quod reliquum exsret.--78 medius.— 
29 petere.—®° evanesccre.—®! animi causa ambuldre.—*? controversia.—%* primas (é. €. par- 
tIs) in dicendo tenére.—*¢ redundare.--®5 peccdtum.—** frugi.—37 constans.—®%® expedit. 
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single! State should be entitled (lice?) to make its own laws.—25. I shall let you know? if 
there ig anything which! it ig of importance either for your friends to know, or for us that 
they should know it.—26. It is much more in your interest that you should do what must 
be done, than in my interest that you should be present¢ at the election5.--27. It matters 
very little for an orntor® to know wnat to say [in his speech]. unless (nisi) he knows 
how to express? it properly (apte).—28. It is of no use to® close® the gates if the enemy 
is in the city.—29. Of what use is it for yo. to speak where!® not even your words can 
be heard ?—30. To (ad) the [people's] fear of a war with (gen.) the Latina must be added 
{the fact] that already thirty communities!’ were known!? to have formed an alliance}, 
—31. I wrote to you from (ad) what reasons we did not depart for Epirus. [To these the 
fact] was added that two messages!* were delivered!5, [which informed me] that there 
would be no chance!* to meet you there.—32. [The only possibility] remains that Sex- 
tus acted with fraudulent intention!?.—33. It remains for me to explain!® to you by 
what means!® we may meet?" these difficulties?!,—34. It follows that it is neither in our, 
nor in our allies’ interest, to transfer the war to Africa.—85. Our difficulties?2 were in- 
creased23 [by the fact] that the majority24 of our troops were raw recruits?®.—36. I 
raved my life?® by suffering myeelf to be defeated by my antagonist. 

VII. ATtrIBUTIVE THAT-CLAUSES. #. 29.—1.I received?? a message that Appius has 
resiyvned2§ Aicoa decemvirship.—2. A rumor (fama) was circulated®® among the soldiers 
that our army had suffered?! a total defeat?? in Spain.—3. The hope was held out®3 to 
Manilius that he would easily recover?4 what he had lost.—4. The dangerous opinion has 

ained arses that under’* these judges no rich’? [man], however?® guilty3? he may 

, can be condemned.—5. We hold the opinion**® that no virtue can exist (esse) except! 
in rational beings4?,—6. Servilius gave Fhis} opinion that the Campanian lands (ager, 
SING.) should be taken‘¢ from their owners‘, and be distributed** among‘? the plebs.— 
%. Can you make it plausible?’ that, during so long a time, you did not even make an 
attempt!® to recover®® the porsession of that estate®! ?—8, The fear had taken hold52 
of the soldiers that the wound of [their] commander micht be a mortal5’ one.—9. With 
the greatest rejoicing (etilia) that the end of our labors was near®4, the sad feeling5s 
was minyvled®5¢ that there was also an end of our companionship5’ and intercourse5§.—10. 
I cannot approve of (Jauddre) the custom of the Gauls of5® proceeding®® in arms®! to 
[their] councils.—11. The tribunals promulgated [the bill of] a law that the public lands 
should be divided in eqnal parts*? among the plebs.—12. Serviliug tried? to prove®4 that 
church-property®> had no immunity from paying®® taxes [to the State].—13. The gods 
are [my] witnesses that Iam epeaking the truth®?,—14, [There] is that great advantage 
(commodum) in thia law that our allies are better protected (¢utior) against (ad) the avarice 
of our magistrates.—15. That abeurdity®® that living pene (animans) were once (guon- 
adam) called*® into existence7® by chance7!, will not be acknowledged (concedere) by our 
countrymen.—16. That reproach’? will be for ever7? fastened (h@rére) on (in) the State 
of the Athenians that they pat to death (morte mulctdre) their best and wisest citizen. 
—17. There was now (jam) no motive (causa) for the citizens to7* bribe7> their levisla- 
torre7®.— 18. You cannot remove (lollere) the causes, which I wrote to you, why’? I cannot 
come into the Senate.—19. What other cause had you, except (nisi) that Minncius opposed 
engere) Jour nefarious measures?—2U. Verres came very near being lynched?® by 
the multitude. 


1 Singnli (plur.).—? certidrem facere.—® Render by involution ; Which that your friends 
should know is either in our jnterest, or in theirs (by ipse).—* adesse.—5 comitia.—* = 
that an orator etc.—’ explicire.—§ infinitive clause.—® claudere.—!° ubi or unde ?-— 
11 civitas.—!2 by constat.—'3 to form an alliance, conjurare.—!4 nuntius.—!® afferre.— 
16 Render: That it would not be [the case] that I would meet (convenire) you there.— 
17 toact with fr. int., dolo malo uti.—'8 exponere.—!® remedium.—?° succurrere (gerund.). 
—2! jncommodum.—?? molestia (sizg.).—?8 active construction.—24 maxima pars.—25 @ 
raw recruit, tiro.—?* Render impersonally ; It saved (vindicdre) me from death tbat I 
suttered etc.—?7 A messenger was brought (afferre) to me.—?° se abdicdre ab.—?* decem- 
virfitus.—3° tractare.—8! accipere.—?2 clades insignis.—%3 ostendere.—%* reciperaire.— 
35 inveterascere.—** abl. abs. (these being the judges: p. 184, Oss. 1; p. 185, OBs. 2).— 
87 pecunidsus.—3? guamvie with subjunctive.—** nocens.—?® hanc sententiam tuémur.— 
41 nixi.—‘? @ rational being, is qui est ratiOne preeditus (singular in Latin).—4? dicere.— 
44 adimere.—*5 dominus.—‘** dividere. —47 dative.—‘4® fidem facere.—*® made an attempt, 
conairi.—®? recuperfire.—®: preedium.—®? fo take hold of, capere.—55 mortifer.—5* adesse.— 
65 tristitia.—5* Render: with the joy, etc., was connected (conjungere) the sadness that 
etc.—57 societas. —5® consuctido. —5® That-clanse.—® ventIre.—®! armitus (access. pred.). 
—62 virftim.—®3 velle.—®4 efticere.—*®5 bona ecclesiastica (Latinity of the later jurists).— 
66 Render; That taxes (tribiitum) be paid (solvere) from them.—®? verum.—®§ ineptise.— 
69 yochre.—7° vita.—7! casus,—?2 hs Sides Serene in Omne tempus.—7* That-clause.— 
7© pecunlé corrumpere.—"® Render ; Those with ( penes) whom was the power ( potestas) of 
making (ferre) the laws.—7* Render by both a relative and a That-clause.—7® laceradre, 
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VIII. INNER FORM OF THAT-CLAUSES. #2. 31.—1. I believe that we must! strive with 
all our might? to reduce’? the city before the first of next* [month].—2. It is absurd 
to place [any] confidence® in a person (és) by whom you have been once deceived.—3. 
We believe that Cwsar will defeat Pompejus.—4. Servius said you had praised me, for 
which compliment (res) IT most sincerely (mazimus) thank you*.—5, I remember that 
Cicero said that same [thing] very often [to me).—6. I remember to™ have read that 
Sulla, after his abdication’, lived in Greek attire® in Neapolis.—7%. I recollect that 
two hundred years ago Campania was laid waste (cvas/dre) by the servile!® war.—8. Do 
you not remember that I returned you this money last!! year 9—9. Cesar, when in cap- 
tivity with the pirates!2, threatened to nail!3 them to the cross!* when (sé) he would have 
been ransomed!5,—10. It ix certain'® to all that Cwsar, if the patriotic party (boni) should 
be defeated, wil] not be more clement than Cinna was.—11. Curio confirmed that Cesar 
would accept these conditions, when (sé) Pompey would have disbanded!7 his legions. 
—12. Scipio said that Gracchus, if he had incited the people to rebellion (seditio), had been 
killed (cedere\ righteously (jure).—13. Do you believe that I would have allowed this 
if18 I [had] thought it to be wrong %’—14. Tubero said, he would not have taken this 
charge (unus) over himecif!®, if he had Known? that Curio was desirous?! of having 
it himself.—15. To these the answer was given (respondére) that if the Cretans (Cretensis) 
had cultivated rather the friendship of the Romans than [that] of Perseus, the Senate 
would have given to them an answer he ta ea dare), as (/amquam) to friends and 
allies.—16. I think (arbitrdri), said Hannibal, that, if I had defeated you at Zama, I 
would be the greatest of all captains (imperdfor), greater than Pyrrhus, greater than 
Alexander.—17. I am convinced?? that Turpilius would oppose?$ this plan if he were 
present (adesse).—18. Sextus said that he would have done the same [thing] if the same 
had happened to him.—19. I think (censére) that it would have been proper (@qguus) if? 

ou had waited for (exrspectdre) the arrival of Pompey.—20. Manlius said that it would 

ave behooved?5 the senate (pafres) to grant a hearing?¢ to the embassadors, 

IX. MopaL THAT-cLAUSES. #2, 32. 33.—1. Fabius was weak in reguiar infantry?7, so 
that he placed (collocitre), for appearance’, the train-soldiers?® in the ranks$® —2, It had 
been noticed?! that the army (acies) of Pompey had withdrawn farther’? from the ram- 
parts$3 than they were wont‘, so that it seemed, a battle might (yosse) be fought’5 on 
not unfavorable’® grounds?,--3, Csesar had performed?® his march go that. he never was®® 
more than 5,000 paces from the reart® of the enemy.—4. The attention of the enemy was 
80 absorbed‘! in the fight (pvgna) that they did not perceive‘? the defeat of those who 
were fighting on the rivht flank*3,—5. No calamity can befall4¢ the Plebeians without 
being felt by the Patricians ,eender by all methods admissitle}.—6. Ladmire Virgil, but so 
‘that I think Horace to have been the first (princeps) of all the Roman poets [ Render by all 
methods admissible].—%. IT dissented from him, but so that we soniained: united (conjunctus) 
in the disunion (dixjunctio) of opinion.—8. I am so far from thinking (vide7i) that I have 
peined any favor45, that I know, I have made many an enemy‘®.—9,. Sulpicias, far from 

eing discouraged‘? by this failure*®, devoted himeelf4® with still (mzuto) greater zeal to 
{the affuire of) the State (reapudlica).—10. Philip, with a few horsemen, occupied (capere) 
a higher hill°® in order to observe (speculdré) the issue of the battle®! on [hie] left§?.— 
11. Ceear thought (a7}i/rd7i) it of the greatest (permagni) importance (interesse) to take 
the cohorts over®$ to [his] camp, lest their minds might be changed®4 either by corrup- 
tion55, or by false rumors®*,—12. I myself, to tell the truth (vere), have frequently 


1 Gerundial,—? summoopere.—§ potiri.—* proximus.—® fidem prebére alicui.—® gratias 
agere alicui.—? infinitive clause.—® after (pos(guam) he abdicated himeelf from the dic- 
tatorship.—® vestItus.—!® = of the slaves.—!! proximas.—!? = having been captured by 
the pirates (pre@do).—}8 adigere.—!4 crux.—!5 redimere.—!® explor&tum est, with dat.— 
17 dimittere.—!% Render : Unless (nisi) I thought (putdre) that it was right (rectus). The 
Latin has no expression for the English adjective ‘wrong’, except by negative circumlo- 
cutions, or when wrong is equivalent to false.—!® to take something over one’s self, aliquid 
suscipere.—2° by the imperfect.—?! Render: that Curio had wished (opidre) [it] to him- 
self (sidi).—22 persuilsum mihi est.—?3 oppugnare.—-24 That-clause.—?5 that the ‘ fathers’ 
ought to have (oportére).—?* senitum dare.—?? Render: was less strong (valére) in the 
number (multifido) of legion-soldiera (legionarii milites).—28 ad speciem.—?® calénes.— 
30 ordo.—*! animadvertere.—%? longius progredi.—33 vallum, stng.—54 consuesse.—35 fo 
fight a batile, dimicire.—*®* jintquus.—s? locus. —*8 facere.—3* abesse.—49 novissimum 
agmen.—*! Render: The minds of the enemies were so intent into etc.—‘? sentIre.— 
#3 Jatus.—‘**# accidere with dat.—*®5 Render: that I have acquired (gu@rere) to me some 
good grace (grafia),—‘4® Render: that I know (intedligere) that I have contracted (susct- 
pere) many eumities (simultdfes).—47 frangere.—-4®8 repulea.—*® se applicdre ad.—®® tu- 
mulus,—§! Render : to observe what was the fortune of his [soldiers] on etc.--5? levum 
cornu. —§3 traducere.—54 Render: lest any commutation of [their] sentiment (voluntas) 
might be done.—®5 largitidnes.—5* nuntius. 
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thought of the same reasons.—13. This can! easily be done if you are willing? to sell 
your villa, to say nothing of a mortgage’, which, I think’, yon can negotiate on satia- 
factory terms.—14. The whole tribe’ of the Grecks, not to put too fine a point on it®, 
is ignorant ot7 the meaning®, the importance®, [and] the weight?® of an oath. 


1 Poterit.-—? fut. perf.—’ versira.—‘4 Render by involution : which it will be allowed 
(licév@) to thee to muke on [by] cnongh fair (@guus) conditions.—§ genus.—*® Render: not 
to treat the thing too (comparative) finely (subéilis).—7? ignorfre aliquid.—® vis.— 
® auctoritas.—?® pondus, 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 


I. QUUM-CLAUSES ANI) THEIR EQUIVALENTS, 


§ 619. Quum-clauses are either PURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES, denoting 
the relations of TIME, connected with the principal predicate, or mm- 
PROPER TEMPORAL CLAUSES, Which, under the FORM of a temporal clause, 
express certain relations of the predicate not belonging to time (affected 
Quum-clauses). They are 1) MoDAL QuUM-CLAUSES ; 2) CAUSAL QuuUM- 
CLAUSES; 3) ADVERSATIVE QUUM-CLAUSES ; 4) COORDINATING QuuUM- 
CLAUSES. 

The pure temporal clauses are either DEFINITE, Or INDEFINITE (R. 384), 
and, in regard to their grammatical relation, either ADVERBIAL, Or ATTRIB- 


UTIVE (see OBS. 2). 


Oss. 1. The conjunction guwm must be considercd as an original apvERB of time, 
having the same relation to the relative adjective qui, as the locative adverbs udi and 
unde. As ubi is = e0 loco quo, or = gto loco, so guum is = €0 tempore quo, or = quo 
tempore. Hence frequently relative clauses introduced by quo tempore, are equivalent 
to Quum-clauses, and vice versi: Quo tempore (= quum) eam primum liberam esse 
audivit. sine judicio reddidit Cejo. Cic. Clu. 59,162. Thus, for instance, the appositive 
a aera (R. 34. Oss. 9) have the force of codrdinating relative clauses. Therefore 
the mood of Quum-clauses frequently follows the rnles on the mood of relative clauses, 
the indefinite and the coUrdinating relative Quum-clauses requiring the indicative, like 
the corresponding nar ay while causal and adversative Quum-clanses have their 
predicates in the subjunctive. Only the subjunctive, which must or may be ured in 
some clagsers of the pure temporal Quum-clauses, must be considered as conventional, 
deviating more or less from the rules on the mood of relative clauses, 


Oss. 2. Quum-clauses are either ADVERBIAL, Or ATTRIBUTIVE. The former are those 
which are directly dependent on the governing predicate; the latter are those which are 
dependent on one of the general nouns denoting TIME (/empus, dies, annus, etc.). See R. 
36. Sometimés temporal Quum-clauses are used as SUBJECT-CLAUSES, mostly referring 
to indefinite time, so as to have the nature of Si-clauses, as: Definitio est, quum in scripto 
verbum aliqnod est porttum cujus de vi queritur. Cic. Inv. 2,15 (Compare: Tertiusdeci- 
mus locus ext. sé cum injuri& contumelia juncta demonstra&tur, Ib. 1,54). Urbana etiam 
dissimulatio est guum alia dicuntur ac sentias, = alia dicere (subject-infinitive) dissim- 
ulatio est. Ib. Or. 2, 67.—Quid est autem quod plus valeat ad ponendum doldrem quam 

uum est intellectum nihil profici? (= Si intelligitur, or ‘intelligi’, plurimum valet). Ib. 

‘uac, 3.28.—The mood in subject Quum-clanses of this kind is the indicative. Later 
writyre, however, use sometimes the svhjuncfive, as: Non exigit defensdrem guum fatear 


quzedam eloquentiz eOrum defuisse. Tac. Dial. 25. 
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A. PURE TEMPORAL QUUM-CLAUSES. 
1. ADVERBIAL QUUM-CLAUSES, 


Rem. 34. Adverbial Quum-clauses denoting pure time, refer either to 
aD INDEFINITE, Or to &@ DEFINITE time. The former have the nature of 
the indefinite relative clauses (p. 497, Oss. 7 foll.), denoting an uncertain 
contingency on which the reality of the principal predicate depends. In 
these the conjunction guum is either rendered by ‘when’, or by ‘if’, 
having either the force of ‘whenever’, or denoting, like s, an assump- 
tion of the speaker. (See p. 329 foll.) The mood of indefinite Quum- 
clauses is generally the indicative (but see OBs. 2 and 5). 


Oss. 1. If indefinite Quum.clauscs refer to non-preterite principal predicates, their own 
predicates may be 1) in the perfect endicasive, 2) in the present indicative, 3) in one of the 
two future tenses, Sometimes the perfect and present are placed in the subjunctive 
(Oss. 5), but neither of the two future tenses can, by conversion, become a subjunctive 
of the present or perfect (p. 447, foll.). 


Oss. 2. If both the principal and the dependent predicates denote an indefinite present 
time (see p. 298, § 567. 2 and 3), the predicate of the Quum-clause is in the INDICATIVE 
PRESENT, a8: QGuum permagna premia sunt, est cauxa peccandi; When (wherever) there 
are great prizes (held out) there is a motive for sinning. Cic. Off. 3,20. Quum omnibus 
horis aliquid atrociter fleri e2d@mus, sensum omnem humanitatis amittimus. Ib. R.A. 53. 
blab penes unum eat omnium summa rerum, regem illum unum rocdmus. Ib. Rep. 1, 

i3—Verbo *ARBITROR’ hos etiam tune wfimur, qguim ea dicimus jurati que comperta 
habé@mus. Jb. Font. 13. 29.—Quod idem f¢ guum de triumpho 7¢fe7 fur. Ib. Phil. 1, 5, 12.— 
Rome videor esse guum tnas Jitteras lego, Ib. Att. 2,15, 1.—Non ca est medecIna guum 
sane parti corporis scalpellum adhisétur (subject-clause). Ib, Sest. 65, 135.—Nam in ceteris 
rebux, quum venit calamita-, tum detrimentum accipi/ur. Ib. L. M. 6, 15.—See Cic. Verr. 
2,1. 18; 2,5, 12; Rep. 1, 3s, 59; Tull. 11, 28; Cee. 1.3; Or. 9,32; Div. 2, 25, 54; Ib. 2, 68, 142; 
Planc. 6,16; Ib. 14.35.—If the two predicates denote HABIT or CUsTOM, the principal 
predicate may be in the imperfect: Tum quan concursant ceteri prietores, iste imperad- 
tor castra facicbat,; At the season when the other praetors are on the field of action, 
that great captain was wont to build his camp. Cic. Verr. 2.5, 12.—In_ post-clagsical lan- 
guave the predicates of such Quum-clauses are often ee in the subjunctive. In 
clussical language the indicative, in clauses of this kind, is even then necessary when 
the clause hus the character of a concessive clause, as: Qui incolunt maritimas urbis 
‘ ettam quum manent corpore, animo (amen excursant et vagantur. Cic. Rep. 2,4.—The 
subjunctive can only be used when the clause is saboblique, or when the subjunctive is 
accounted for by the rules on eubjunctives by attraction or quasi-attraction (p.398 foll., 
p. 408 foll.); as: sete videam navem cursum tenentem snum, cum tempestate pugnem 

otius quam i}li obtemperem ? Planc. 39, 94.—Ceterwe Crsaris virtOies populares sunt...; 

ostem persequi tum guum etiam fere se latibulis fegant atque omnia bella jure gen- 
tinm conquiescant. Rab. Post. 15, 42 (Subjunctive by quasi-attraction on account of the 
subject-infinitive persegui, according to p. 413, Ons. 2). Comp. Cic. Clu. 55,153. Some- 
times, in the same rentence, of several predicates of this kind some are in the suljunc- 
tive, as snboblique, and some in the éndicative by the latitude allowed to the author 
according to the rules p. 402, Oss. 3, and p. 408, 72.90, as ; Ex sua vi (vem asstimi) quum 
res aut tota guerd/ur aut pars ejus; extrinsecns autem guum ea que sunt foris colli- 
guniur. Cic. Or. 2, 39, 163. In the following passage, however, a subjunctive stands which 
cannot be explained in this manner: Quwm certi propter divitias aut genus rempublicam 
aks est factio. Ib. Rep. 38,18. [Iere most of the editions read lenent, but against the 
codices. } 


Oss, 8. If the predicate of such a Quum-clause denotes an action which, must be con- 
ceived as completed before the principal action, it ix placed in the perfect-indioative (see 
p. 300, #. 43), being rendered either by an Enclish eet or by an Englixh present-perfect : 

uum ile discessit. tris persdnas nnus sustineo » When he hae left, I alone muet perform 
three parts. Cic. Or. 2, 24, 10%.--Ardor animi non semper adest. isque quum consédit 
(hen it has subsided. or when it subsides), omnia illa vis et quasi flamma oratoris exstin- 
quitur. Ib. Brut. 24, 93.—An ilke aves, nisi guum vicérunt, canere non solent ? Ib. Div. 2, 
26, 56.—Quum paulinm firmitatis accessié (is added), et animo utuntur, et gensibus. Ib. 
Fin. 5, 15, 42.—Gubernatores, guum delphinos vidérunt se in se conjicient!s, tempes- 
t&tem significdri putané (when the pilots see dolphins, etc.). Ib. Div. 2, 70, 145.—Dum lego, 
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assentior, guum posui librum., assentio omnis elabitur. Ib. Tusc. 1, 11, 24. Comp. Cic. Or. 
2, 24, 104; 1,38. 157; Verr. 2,3, 89; Off. 3, 21. Subjunctives in clauses of this kind occur 
only by attraction, or when the clause is subobliique, as ; Placet igitur tibi, Cato, quam 
res sumpseria non concessag, ex illis efficere quod velis? Cic. Fin. 4, 18. 


Oss, 4. Forure predicates in indefinite Quum-clauses remain in the indicative, a con- 
version into the corresponding subjunctive tense being not admissible. They are mostly 
connected with imperative sentences, as: Jmpertt populo potestitis aliquid: non 
satidris eum libertate. sed incenderis cupiditate libertitis, guumtantummodo potestéitem 
gustandi feceris. Ib. Rep. 2, 28,51.—'Tunc autem felicem te esse judica quum poteris in 

ee eH, quum te parietes tui legent, non abscondent. Seu. Ep. 43.—Comp. Cic. 

rov. Cons. 1,1. 


Oss. 5. If indefinite Quum-clauses are dependent on preterife predicates, they always 
denote repeated or habitual action, their principal predicate being in the imperfect of con- 
tingent action (p. 829 foll.), while the predicate of the clause is in the pluperyect-indicative 
if the action must be completed before the principal action; elee it is in the imperfect 
indicative ; as: Gyges, quum palam ejus annuli ad palmam converterat (= when he 
turned, or when he had turned), a nullo videbdtur ; idem rursus videbadtur quum in locum 
anunlum inverferat. Cic. Off. 3, 9,38. See p. 329, OBs. 1,and p. 331, Ex. 3-6. Comp. Cic. 
Flacc. 7, 16 ; Orat. 32, 113; Verr. 2. 5, 11; Ces. B. G. 7, 22 ; Cic. Cat. 3,7, 16. For the nse of 
the subjunctive in indefinite Quum-clauses by the writers of the Augnstan and silver 
ages, see p. 331, c —When the principal predicate denotes Aadit, and the predicate of the 
. clause belongs to the same time, the svdjunctive is often used even in Cicero, as: Ut Varius 
dicere solébai quum datis testibus alii tamen ciéarentur. Cic. Fin. 2,19. See the Ex. cited 
p. 331, Oss. 6, No. 6, and Brut. 62, 222 ; Or. 8, 25*, 


Rem. 35. The predicates of pure temporal Quum-clauses referring to 
DEFINITE TIME are generally in the indicative if the time is conceived as 
a definite POINT of time; and either in the indicative or in the subjunc- 
tive if the time is conceived as a period or a space of time. But there 
are several exceptions to these rules (see Oss. 2 foll). 


Oss. 1. All the distinctions in regard to the mood of pure temporal Quum-.clanses 
depend 1) on the tense of the principal predicate, according as it isin a NoN-PRETERITE 
or in & PRETERITE tense; 2) on the question whether the time of the Quum-clause coin- 
cides with that of the princip:u predicate, or whether it is anterior to it. Hence the fol- 
lowing main distinctions must be made 1) ANTERIOR QUUM-CLAUSE8 dependent on NON- 
PRETERITES ; 2) COINCIDING QUUM-CLAUSES dependent On NON-PRETERITES ; 3) ANTE- 
RIOR QUUM-CLAUSES dependent On PRETERITES ; 4) COINCIDING QUUM-CLAUSEs depend- 
ent On PRETERITES. 


Oss. 2. ANTERIOR QUUM-CLAUSES dependent on NON-PRETERITEs have their pfedicates 
either in the perfect indicative, or in the perfect-subjunctive, where it makes no difference 
whether the time is conceived as a poing of time, or ax a espace. as: Sociis ego nostris 
mare per hos annos clausium fuisse dicam, gquum exercitus vestri numquam a Brundisio, 
nisi hieme summa transmiserint (when your armies have crossed etc.) ? Qui ad vos ab 
exteris nationibus venfrent captos querar, gquum legiti P. R. redempti sint 2? Mercatori- 
bus tutum mare non fuisse dicam, guum duodecim secfres in prieddnum potestatem 
pervenerint ? Cic. L.M. 12,33. But: Quid ego Ostiense incommodum querar, quum 


* Iiere, however, do nol belong the passages by which the author of the Publ. Sch. Gr. 
attempts to prove this usage: 1) Zendnem, quum Athénis essem, audiébam frequenter. 
Cic. N. D. 1, 21. The author of Publ. Sch. Gr, explains the nee of the subjunctive by the 
fact that Cicero was more than once in Athens. Thisis true, but in this parsage Cicero 
refers to that time when, after his defense of Roscius Amecrinus, he had proceeded to 
Athens for the eake of studying philosophy. We know that during this period he also 
attended the lectures of the Epicurean Zeno (Fin. 1,5, 16); bunt he did no¢ hear him 
avair, and the connection of the passage quoted above, distinctly shows that Cicero 
referred to that time only when he was studying at Athens.—2) Nos tum guvm maxime 
consilio nostro subventIre commini esaliti oportéret, in zxenaditum non vocabamur. Cic. 
Phil.5,1.. The author of P. Sch. Gr. renders: ‘I was not summoned to attend the Senate 
even on occasions when my advice was most needed’. Whoever has read the Philippics 
must kuow that the ‘ Nos’ and the ‘vocabaémur’ in this paseage do not reter individually 
to Cicero, but to the whole Senate, and to one occasion only, namely to that time of 
Antonins’s consulship in which for political reasons he did not call the Senate together. 
Nor could the passage refer to Cicero individually, since the Senators were not summoned 
individually, but by public call throngh the preco. It was altogether impossible to pre 
vent a Scnatoi’s coming into the Senate by ‘not inviting him’. 
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classis ea cui consul] P. R. prepositus esset, a predonibus capta et oppressa est ? Why 
should 1 complain, when a fleet etc. Aas been captured etc.? Cic. L. M, 12, 33.—Minime 
illud probo quod, guum docuistis solum bonum esse quod honestum sit, tum rureus dicé- 
tis etc. ; that, when you have shown (or ‘after showing’ etc. you again say that etc,). Ib. 
Fin. 4, 14. - If, however, the Quum-clause refers to a past period of indefinite length, its 
predicate is in the imperfect indicative, as: Nos mayis quam guum florebamus, re famili- 
ari commindti sumus. Cic. Att. 4, 3, 6. 

Oss. 3. CoINcrDING Quum-clanses dependent on NON-PRETERITES take their predicates 
in the present with the same choice of mood as in anterior Quum-clauses, as : Cujus 
quantam hujus honoris fuisse cupiditatem creditis quum vtdétis Juctus societ&tem ? 
(when you see their mutual grief). Cic. Planc. 12, 29.—Vos auditis (hanc rem), quum ea 
que copiosissime dici possunt, breviter a me strictimque dicuntur, Ib. Clu. 10.29. Some- 
times such Quum-clauses approach the meaning of Si-clauses (since si may refer to a cer- 
tain fact), as: Non admirére quum ego ipse me id ex te primum audisse conjfitear ; Do 
not wonder zhen (if) I confers etc. Cic. Planc. 24, 58.—Quod quum ita est; When (if) 
this is so (meaning that it is 20). Ib. Quinct. 20, 65. (Thus : Quodsi ita est Ib. Mur. 2, 5). 
Sometimes Quum-clauses witha present-indicative approach the meaning of ‘since’, as: 
Quod vos guum facere non potestis, aie Malt in aram confugilis ad deum ; When (since) 
you cannot do this, you flee etc. Cic. N. D.3,10.—Very frequently coinciding Quum- 
clauses dependent on non-preterites take nunc as syndetic antecedent, designating oppo- 
sition to a past time mentioned before (nunc guum = now that). Cicero places the predi- 
cates of such Quum-clauses in the present subjunctive, as: Nunc quum omnes me causee 
ad misericordiam vocent, quanto tandem studio debeo natire mew sgerviIre? Cic. Mur. 3, 
6.—Nurnec vero, guum ledat nemo bonus, laudent omnes vestri cives, dubitabitis (poten- 
tial future = present) vestris civibus ostendere etc. ? Ib. Fontej. 15, 35*. Comp. Ib. L. M. 
10, 27; 17%, 50. Others sometimes use the indicative after nunc guum, as : Quanto facilius 
abtre fait quum abessémus, quam nunc (est) quum in cervicibus sumus ? Liv. 44, 39. 

If the principal predicate of such Quum-clauses is in the future, the predicate of the 
cianee. if it likewise refers to the future, iz placed in the future-present or future-per- 
fect without a conversion into the corresponding subjunctive, as: Hoc fet ame quum 
per Asiam decédam. Cic. Fam. 3, 11,3.—Quum inimIci nostri venIre dicentur, tum in. 
Eptrum ido, Ib. 14, 3.--Quum tu heee leges, illum Rome esse oportétit. Ib. 12, 30,5.—Tum 
denique illa omnia recta videbuntur quum in contentiOnem venerint. 1b. Verr. 2, 1, 1. 
—Qnum hec docuero, tum illud ostendam, judicium illnd pecunid esse temptatum. Ib. 
Clu. 4, 9.—Comp. Cic. Verr. 1,18; Qu. Fr. 3. 8,2; Att. 3, 21,5.—Quum-clauses with fudure 
predicates may aleo be connected with principal predicates in the present, if the latter 
are potential, as: Quem quum Romam remit/es, omnibus ei de rebus mandita des velim. 
Cic. Fam. 3, 1, 2.—If such Quum-cliuses are suboblique, the two future tenses are con- 
verted according to the general rules (p. 450. C; p. 453): Equidem haud despero, guum 
omnium potestas ei facta sit, aliquid ex his rebus remissirum. Liv. 21, i3 (INDEP. : 
Remitiet, quum ei potestas facta eri). 

Oss. 4. If two propositions with PRETERITE PREDICATES are to be represented as 
coinciding at the same point of time, the language generally uses the form of codrdina- 
tion, or of an accessory predicate (p. 247), or of a relative, or comparative clanse (venit 
_eddem, or eo tempore quo; ebdem tempore venit et. or ac, atgue etc. See the Ex. p. 314, 
Oss. 2). But sometimes the form of a Quum-clause is used, in which inetance the predi- 
cate of the clause is placed in the perfect indicalive, the principal predicate being either, 
likewise, in the perfect or (according to the rules on the use of tenses) in the lode ae 
as: Nempe eo (lituo) Romulus regidnes d@irexté tum guum ( = edd«m tempore quod) urbem 
condidit. Cic. Div. 1, 1%,30.—Tarquinius pro populo Romano bellum gerébat tum quum 
(= eo tempore quo) est erpulsus. Cic. Phil. 3, 4, 11.—Sometimee Quum-clauses which, 
strictly taken, are anferior, are represented as virtually coinciding at one time-point by 
giving to the predicate of the Quum-clauge the form of a perfect indicative insiead of 
the usual forms of anterior temporal clansest (see Ons. 14, 15), as : Ego mehercules, quum 
est ad me illa causa deld/a, hac sum suspicidne percussus. Cic. Dej. 6,17. Here the predi- 


* So: Nunc quum Murénam ipsum pefas. Cic. Mur. 3, 8, which passage, by the author 
of the Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 389, according to an unfortunate conjecture of Lambinus (against 
all codices), is quoted with the indicative pe/is, as an example of an indicative con- 
struction.—If *nune quvm’ isnot opposed to a past time mentioned before. the predicate 
is generally in the indicative, as: Nos autem de injusto rege nihil loguimur nune 
quum de ips& regili republica guerimus. Cic. Rep. 3, 35. 

+ Sometimes, in such clauses, gui is combined with primum, being always followed 
by a perfect indicative to denote a time-point, while. if referring to a time-period, quum 
primum is followed by a subjunctive.imperfect, as: Quum primum in etitem veni, pater 
mihi nxdrem fratris sui filiam dedit. Liv. 42,34. But: Ips¢, guwm primum pabuii copia 
esse inciperet, ad exercitum venit. Ces. B. G. 2,2 
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cate ‘deldifa est’, strictly speaking, is anferior to the predicate ‘sum percussus’. But 
the anthor represents both actions as coincident at the eame time-pouint. to express the 
immediateness of the impression.—Quum in conspectu prima signa sudrum circum- 
resris fuérunt, Romanis quidem ab ultima desperatiOne recredtus est animus. Liv. 42, 66. 
Sensi que tum magnopere movéri judices (= moté sunt), gquum excitdvi meestum 
rgenem. Cic. Or. 2, 47.—Quod tum maxime animadverli guum apud C. Cottam de dis 
immortalibus dispu/dtum est. Ib. N. D.1, 6, 15 (where the majority of the Codd. has the 
impossible disputaium sit)—Hee quum facta sunt in concilio, magn& epe et jetitig 
oninitim discessum est. Ces. B. C. 3,87. Comp. Cic. Verr. 2, 5.23; Brut. 23, 89; 89, 305; Div. 
1, 48. 98 ; Top. 16, 61.—Sometimes, in this coustruction, the Quum-clause isin fact a later 
act than the principal predicate, as: Ab Anaximandro moni(t Lacedeemonii sunt ut urbem 
et tecta linquerent quod terre motus instdret, tum guum ucbs tota corruit. Cic. Div. 1, 
60, 112.—The reguiar force of Quum clauses with perfect indicatives dependent on prin- 
cipal predicates in the perfect indicative, is that of identity of action in modal Quum- 
clauses (see 2, 37, Ops. 2). Hence the perfect indicatives in the above passages must be 
considered as exceptional, but as quite legitimate forms of expression, when the author 
means to represent the two actions as virtually coinciding at one time-point. For the 
regular forms of anterior Quum-clauses referring to time-points see Oss. 14. 


Oss. 5. If the predicates of temporal clauses and their principal predicates are repre- 
sented as coinciding in the same (past) period of time, the language employs the following 
forms: 1) Temporal clauses with dum, guoad, or quamdiu (or tamdiu...quam). For these 
Fee p. 320, Obs. 3; p. 821, OBs.5; OBs.7; p. 322--324.—2) Temporal Quum-clauses with 

redicates in the imperfect indicative or imperfect subjunctive, the principal predicate 
eing in the imperfect, but also in the pin perce or perfect according to p. 320, R. 60. 
The conjunction guum in these clauses is either rendered by ‘ zwhen’, or by ‘while’. 

1. The predicate of the clauge is in the IMPERFECT INDICATIVE if, in argumentative (or 
non-historical) style, the author refers to an action which happened before his time, or 
before the time spoken of in that atage of the discourse, as: Quod erat os tuum guum 
vidébas eos homines in contidne? Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 80.—Thermitani ee patrnm fortfinas et 
dignitétem recuperare arbitrabaniur, gquum ila maj6rum monumenta in edrum oppidis 
locabantur. Th. 2, 2, 35.—Regulus tum qguum vigilando necabadlur erat in melidre caus& 
quam si domi consnlfris mansisset. Ib. Off. 3.27.—rat hoc /factitdtum semper tum 
quum ijloruin auxiliis uti solebdmus. Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 24.—Ego, quum a nostro Catone 
lauddbar, vel reprehendi me a ceteris facile patiébar. Ib. Orat. 13,41.—Quum captivis 
redemptio negabadtur, nos vulgo homines lauddbant. Liv. 25,6. Even if such Quum- 
clauvex are euboblique, they often retain their imperfect indicative, as; Credo tum quum 
Sicilia florébat, magna artificia fuisse in e& insula. Cic. Verr. 2, 4,21; SoCic. L. M. 14; 
Div. 2.9, 22, while in the snboblique Quum-clauses, Cic. Brut. 12, 46; Ib. 85, 294, subjunc- 
tives are used. — Comp. p. 322, Ex. 1-5. 10.11, and Cic. L. M.18; Dej.8, 23; Pis., 13,31; 
Verr. 2, 3,50; Or. 1, 30, 185; 2, 25,106; Fin. 2,19; Tusc. 2,15; Fam. 12, 6; 9,25; Planc. 18, 
45; Sest. 48, 103. 

2. The imperfect subjunctive may be used in Quum-clanses of this kind (a) # it has 
the meaning ‘while’, and the two predicates denote each a period of their own, one of 
which is represented aa falling within the other, as: Casu, guum legerem tuas litteras, Hir- 
tius erué apud me. Cic. Att. 15.1, 12.—Equidem, quum pelerem magistratum (during thé 
time of my candidature), solébam dimittere a me Scevolam guum ita ei dicerem etc. Ib. 
Or. 1, 24.—Si tibi tum quam peteres consulatum ad/fui. Ib. Mur, 3,8.—Nec vero Phidias 
qguum faceret Jovia formam aut Minervse, confemplabdtur aliquem a quo similitudinem 
duceret. Ib, Orat. 9 #.—(4) A subjunctive imperfect may also be used to intimate that the 
predicate of the Quum-clauze, besides its function as temporal clanse in regard to a 
coinciding time-period, contains a reason or ‘adversative cause’ (although), as: Tum 
quum bello socidrum tota Italia ardé7et, Q. Norbinus in summo otio fuié. Cic. Verr. 
2,5 (= although the war was raging, he nevertheless was, etc.).—Itaque quum ceterl 
consuldresa ivent, redirent (WHILE and ALTHOUGH), in sententié. mansi. Ib. Phil. 2, 35.— 


* Hence, sometimes such Quum-clauses with a subjunctive are found in immediate 
connection with indicative Quum-claures of the same category, as: Cur eum (Stajénum), 
guum in concilium iréter (while), Cluentius et Cannutius abesse patiebantur? cur, 
quum in concilium (rem) mittébant (= when), Stajénum_judicem non requirébant ? 
Cie. Clu. 30, 83.—Tum guum habéret respublica Lusctnos, Calatinos, AcidInos,...et tum 
quum erant Catones, Phili, Lielii, tamen hujuscemodi res commissa nemini est. Ib. L. 
Agr. 2,24. The author of the Publ. Sch. Gr. (p. 389) says: ‘ Habérent is purely historical, 
erant appealing to the “later” experience of the Roman people’. But neither habérent, 
nor erant ia ‘historical’ in the sense explained, Oss. 5 and 6, so as to justify a sub 
junctive in place of an indicative; or elee the predicates are both historical. The pas 
eaze simply shows thal both moods are admissible, if the one action is represented to 
fall within tac period of the other. 
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Doilzbam et yehementer angébar quum vidérem (while, i. e. since I saw) virum talem non 
in efdem fortind esse. Ib. Marc. 1, 2.—(c) if guum denotes ‘as long as’; see p. 324, Oss. 2, 


Oss. 6. If Quum-clauses coinciding in the time-period of the principal predicate (Ogs. 5) 
are nsed in HISTORICAL DI®COURSE (i. e. 80 that their time és the same as that which is spoken 
of at that stage of the narrative), the imperfect subjunctive is far more frequently used than 
the imperfect indicative. as: Quum circa Tarentum, consules amhbo in Samnio essent, 
jam famem Camp§éni sentithant. Liv. 2, 13.—Quum tanta multittido lapides ac tela conji- 
cerent, in muro consistendi potestas evaé nulll. Crs. B. G. 2,6.—Quum ese hostes identi- 
dem in silvas reciperent, ac rursus ex silvis in nostyos impetum facerent, interim legid- 
nes sex que vencrant, castra muntre cepéerunt. Ib. 2,19.—But: Quum jam appropinquda- 
bant, Poris ad hortatiOnem nantérum intentus erat. Liv.40,4.—In later Latinity, in 
clauses of this kind (both historical and non-historical), the subjunctive imperfect was ex- 
clusively used. Thus to the following passage of Ter. Andr. 2,3, 13 ‘cum esse censes nunc 
me atqne olim (cram) guum dabam’, Donatus remarks * Nos dicimus * quum darem”’’, 


Oss. 7. If coincident Quum-clanses refer to a time-point (being represented as com- 
plete acts), while the principal predicate denotes an action extending over a time- 
period, the predicate of the clause is in the perfect indicative, both in historical 
and argumentative discourse, as: Quum Cesar in Galliam venié, alterfus factidnis 
principes erant Aidui, alterfus Sequani. Ces. B.G.6,12. [Here the Quum-clause de- 
notes a time several years before the time spoken of at that stage of the narrative, 
and hence this part of the discourse is noé historical in the above-mentioned sense, 
though occurring in an historian].—-Ko guum veni, pretor quiesctbat, fratres inambuld- 
bant. Cic. Verr. 2,4,14. [This passage is hisforical, since the time of veni corresponds 
with the general time of the episodical narrative, although not used by an historian].— 
Hee Crassi quam edifa oratio est, quatuor et triginta tum habébat annos, totidemque 
annis mihi pres/dbat. Cic. Brut. 43, 161 (not historical).—Jus quod erat tum quum Asellus 
est mortuus (not historical). Ib. Verr. 2, 1,41.—Tu, @uum Questor es factus, etiam qui te 
numquam viderant, illum hondrem nomini manddbant tuo, Ib. Pis 1, 2 (Here the clause 
is strictly anterior, but is represented as virtually eoincident, according to the principle 
mentioned Oss. 4).—Ambo regndbant quum de eis triumphdtum est. Liv. 45, 39.—The 
writers of the silver age, most always, use the subjunctive imperfect in clauses of this 
kind, as: Effice ut idem status sit, quum exigis, qui Suit quum promitierem. Sen. Ben. 
5, 39 (where Cicero would say ‘ t¢wm quum promisi"). 


Oss. 8. If coincident Wen refer to a time-period, while the principal predicate 
denotes a fime-point falling within that period, the predicate of the Qunm-clause is 
either in the IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, or in the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, while the prin- 
cipal predicate is in the perfect (or in another preterite tense, according to the rules on 
the use of tenses), as: Isto in zenere fuimus ipsi, quum ambitiOnis nostre tempora 
postuldbant. Cic. Planc. 18, 45.—Quod., quam res agebatur, nemo in me dixil, id tot annis 
post tu es inventus qui Ciceres ? Ib, Phil. 2, 9, 22.—Bene apud majores nostros tum quum 
Jlorébat imperium, decrévit ut de principum filiis sex singulis Etruriz populis in dixci- 
plinam traderentur, Ib. Div. 1, 41.92.—His libris adnumerandi sunt sex de republicd 
quos tune seripsimus guum eubernacula reipnblice lenebamus. Ib. Div. 2, 1.—But: Cesar 
tum guum maxime furor ardéret Antonii, firmissimum exercitum compardvit. Tb. Phil. 
8, 2.—Crotoniaite quondam, quum florérent omnibus copiis, templum JunOnis egregiis 
pictiris locupletare voluérunt. Ib. Inv. 2, 1.—Sed aliqnot ante annis, guum summa esseé 
auctoritas in senatu, énifa ratio est ut consules magistratu se abdicarent. Ib. Rep. 2, 36. 
—Quum inambuldrem in xysto et essem otidsus domi, M. ad me Brutna venerat. Ib. Brut. 
3, 10.—Csesar gquum immoldret illo die quo primum in sellé aure& sedit, in extis cor non 
Suit. Ib. Div. 1,52.—Non paruisti mihi quum ulerer, qua soleo, presagitiOne diving. Ib. 
1,54. Comp. Cic. Verr. 2, 2.42; Brut. 45, 168 ; 68, 241; 72,249 ; Div. 1,35, 77; Off. 8, 20, 80. 
—In historical discourse (Oss. 6. 7), the imperfect subjunctive, in clauses of this kind, 
is the regular form of the predicate : Quum hxc agerem, repente ad me venié Heracliua. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 4.61.—Quum porte appropinquarent, editua ignis ab Hannibale ee. Liv, 25, 9. 
—Cesar, guum ab hoste non amplius passuum XII millibus gessef, ad eum legati renertun- 
tur, Cees, B. G.4,11.--80 in epistolary style: Quum hance jam epistolam complicdrem, 
tabellarii a vobis venérunt. Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1,17. Comp. Liv. 1,50; 10,80; 25,11; 42, 57%. 


Oss. 9, The two constructions, mentioned Oss. 8, are used if the event which hap- 
pened at a time-point of the period expressed by the principal predicate, is conceived as 
the main fact, while, when the period is conceived as the main fact, the princi pal sen- 
tence must become a Quum-clause with the construction mentioned Oss. 7. (Thus the 
passage Cic. Brut. 3, 10, quoted Oss. 8, would be thus changed : Quum M. Brutus ad me 
venit, ego inambuldbam in xysto). But if doth predicates are to be represented as equally 
important, the language uses the form of an APPOSITIVE QUUM-CLAUSE according to the 
rules mentioned p. 334, Oxzs. 1; Oxs. 3. In this instance lo/A predicates must be in the indica- 
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tive, the predicate denoting the time-period being in the imperfect, while the predicate 
denoting the téme-poing isin the perfect. The former is ase'gned to the priucipal sen- 
tence, which always precedes the Quum-claure, as : Jam prope erat ut in summum clivi 
jugum evaderent. guum terga hostes dedére. Liv. 2, 65. Comp. the Ex. p. 334, OBs. 1, and 
p. 335, Ex. 1-4. Hence, whenever two propositions are given, the one denoting a time- 
period, the other denoting a time-point, there will be thvee ways of combining them into 
a temporal sentence, according to the importance assigned to the one, or to the other, or 
to do/h of the predicates; as: Postero die, hora fere secunda. guyvm etiamtuin in lecto Cras- 
sus esset, et apud eum Sulpicius sedéret, Antonins autem inamluladret cum Cotta in portica, 
repente Q. Catulas senex cum C. Julio venié. Cic. Or. 2, 3,12. This sentence is construed 
according to Oss. 8, the predicate referring to a time-point being represented as the 
main action. By applying the construction of Oss. 7 (Quum Catulus venié, Craraus in 
lecto erat) we will make the predicates denoting the ‘tme-period the leading actions. 
But by applying the construction of an appositive Quum-clause (Craseue in lecto erat, 
quum Catulus veni/) we assign an equal importance to doth actions. Grammatically the 
appositive Quum-clause must be considered a relative clause (= quo tempore Catulus 
venit), in which the relative has codrdinating force. This accounts for the absolute 
necessity of the indicative mood in such clauses, and also for the fact that not rarely two 
asyndetic principal sentences are ured in place of the construction with an appositive 
Quum-clause. See p. 234, Oss. 4. The form of the appositive Quum-clause is not con- 
fined to coincident Quum-clauses (see Oss. 16). 


Oss. 10. The form of an aPPOsITIVE QUUM-CLAUSE is eometimes applied to sentences 
in which the actions of the two propositions either both denote time-pointe, or both 
time-periode (Oss. 4; OBs. 5). In the former inetance both predicates are placed in the 

erfect indicative, and in the latter instance both predicates are placed in the imperfect 
indicative ; a8: Cadebdtur virgis civis Rom&uuse. gvum intevea nullus gemitns audiebd- 
tur. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 62 (different from * guum...audi?éur’).—Populue id non tutit, et postea 
regem flagitare non destitit, guum prudentes illi principes novam interregni inenndi 
rationem excogitavérunt. Ib. Rep. 2,11, 23 [different from ‘ Quum excogitavérant (exco- 
gitdrent), populus non destitit’; and from ‘ Quum populfs non deséilit, excovitavé- 
runt "}].— Congemuit venatus, ned e tamen satis eevére decrévil, quum ertipit (CatilIna) 
ex sendtu triumphans gaudio. Ib. Mur. 25, 51 (different from ‘ Quum eripit, congenuit’, 
and frum ‘ Quum ingemisceret, erdpit). 

Oss. 11. From the ‘appositrve Quum-clanse’ must be distinguished the ‘ PARENTHETICAL 
Quum-clause’, which is sometimes added to sentences, complete in themselves, as a 
parenthetical remark in regard to eome action that happened at the same time as the 
principal predicate. Such Quum-clauses, likewise, have the nature of a relative codr- 
dination (quum = quo tempore), the predicate being generally in the indica/ive, but also 
in the ir athe subjunctive ; as: Maxime Hortenseium prob&vi pro Mesrala dicentem, 
guum tu abfuisti (quo tempore, qua occasione, tu abfuisti). Cic. Brut. 96,328.—Ad eum 
postridie mane vadébam, guum hec scripsi. Ib. Att. 4, 10, 2.—Non ego te modo hic ante 
rediIx vidi adst&re, guum neqabas mi esse sanum sinciput? Plaut. Men. 4, 2, 75.—A.D. VI 
Id. Maj., gquum has dabam litteras, ex Pompejano proficiscébar. Cic. Att. 5, 2, 1.—Memo- 
rid. tenétis, Cottd et se Whe consulibus, complfires in Capitolio res de celo esse percus- 
sax, quum et simniadcra dedrum depulsa sunt et legum era liguefacta. Ib. Cat. 3. 8, 19.— 
Eos quog nominavi, cum Attico nostro frequenter audivi, guum mirarétur ille quidem 
utrumque, Phzedram autem etiam amdret. 1b. Fin. 1, 5, 16. 


Oxss 12. Often a coincident Quum-clause determines the time at which an action 
occurred, by a predicate serving for designating time as such. Such Quum-clauses must 
alwaye be in the subjunctive imperfect, whether the time is concejyed as a period. or as 
a point; as: Proxim& nocte, jum fere mt ate lux of id fale Selene ad illud sedificium 
servi Q. Fabii frequeutes venérunt. Cic. Tull. 9, 21.—Ipsi comprehensi ad me, A parte jam 
dilucesceret, deducuntur. Ib. Cat. 3, 3.6.—Illi, quum advesperasceret, occulte ad pontem 
Mulvinm pervenérunt. Ib. 3. 2,5.—Quvum jain in exitu annus ease/, Q. Marcius abvers 
mayistritn abitirus erat. Liv. 29,23.—A. d. FV Id. Oct., gquum advesperasceret, expedtto 
exercitu, ita noctu iter feci ut a.d. IT] Id. Oct., guum lucesceret, in Am&num ascenderem., 
Cic, Fam. 15, 4,8. But if the time is indefinife in the sense of &. 34, the predicate must, 
of course, be in the indicative, as: Quum ver esse ceperat, dabat se laboribus. Cic. 
Verr. 2,5,10.—To such clauses the form of the appositive Quam-clause is frequently 
applied to represent the ¢ime as an item equally important as the statement itself. In 
this construction the proposition containing the designation of time, takes the form of 
a principal sentence preceding (alinost always in the imperfect indicative). the actiou 
whose time is determined, taking the form of an appositive pom cause with a predi- 
cate in the perfect indicative, as: Prima fere luz erat quum vigiles ad arma conclamave- 
runt (different from ‘Quum prima lux esset. vigiles conclamavérunt). Liv. 41, 26.—Dies 
haud ita multi intlercessérunt quum ex LeoutInis presidium orantes venzrunt. Ib. 24, 29.— 
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Nondum lucébat, guum Amerie scitum est, Cic. R. A. 84.—Jam ver appetébat gquum Hanni- 
bal ex hibernis movié, Liv. 22,1. Comp. Liv. 39, 32. 


Ons. 13. Similarly the length of periods (question ‘how long’) ia expressed by making 
an apposilive Quumeclause dependent on a principal sentence containing those numeral 
expres-ions by which the length of the period is determined. This form ia used as a 
circumlocution to represent the length of the period as being of an importance equaling 
that of the fuct itself. Without such a circunmlocution the Pace of the period would 
be expressed by the different adverbial forms explained p, 229 foll., R. 13. and 14. This cir- 
cumlocution is used 1) to express the length of a period still lasting at the time spoken of, 
correrponding to the accusalive of lime (p. 234, #. 14), in which instance the predicate 
of the Quum-clause is in the PRESENT INDICATIVE if the action is represented as lasting 
during the period; the present tense having the force of the English present-perfect, in 
accordance with the rule 2. 42, p. 299. Thus instead of *‘ Annos jam triginta in foro 
wversdris (Cic. Flacc. 29)’, or instead of ‘ Mithridites annum jam tertium et vigesimum 
regnat (Cic. L. M.3; see p. 235)’, we may say: ‘Anni jam triginta sunt guum in foro 
versiris’, and * Anni jam tres et vigintt sunt quum Mithridaites regnat’. Here the con- 
junction quum hus the force of a relative accusative of time ( = quos annos, or per Ques 
annos). EXAMPLES : Anni sunt ocfo guum ista causa in ista meditatiGne versdlur ; Lt is 
eight years that this matter Aas been under consideration ( = Ista causa ocfo annos in 
meditatigne versitur). Cic. Clu. 30,82.— Quam mulli anni sunt guum bella a proconsuii- 
bus et a proprietoribus administ(rantur ? lb. Div. 2, 36.—Apud Grecos jam anné prope 
guadringenti sunt quum hoc probdtur ; nos nuper agnovimus, Ib, Orat. 51, 171.—I1f the 
time spoken of is in the past, the predicate is In the tnperfect or (sometimes) in the 
pluperyect, and always in the indicative, as: Permulti anni jum erunt quum inter patri- 
cios magistritus tribunosque nulla certamina fverant (= per quos non fuerant). Liv. 
9, 33.—If the action of the Quum-clause is represented as being repeatedly, or never 
performed during the period, the predicate of the Quum-clause is in the perject indica- 
tive (quum = inter qed tempus), a8: Plus triginta natus aunis sum, quum interea num- 
quam quidquam facinus fect pejus quam hodiec. Plant. Men. 3,1,1.— 2) The same form is 
used to express the length of time elapsed after a certain event took place, currespond- 
ing to abhinc with an ablative or accusative (p. 230, OBs. 1), In this instance the predi- 
cate is in the perfect indicative, the Quum-clause having the force of a relative clause 
introduced by ex quo tempore, or quo, guibus, according to p. 526, 0; as: Nondum cen- 
tum et decem annt sunt quum ( = quibus, or ex quo tempore) de pecuniis repetundis a 
L. PixOne data lex est. Cic. Off. 2,21. This sentence, without a circumlocution, would be: 
Abhine (minus) centum et decem annis (aunos) lata lex est.—3) Sumetimes this form is 
employed to express the length of time which wid/ elapse ¢il/ a certain event is to lake 
place, correrpouding to the adverbial ablative of time measure (p. 232, 6). In this instance 
the verb superesse ix sometimes used in the principal sentence, the Quum-clause having 
its predicate in the subjunctive, according to the analogous subjunctive in the relative 
clausex mentioned p. 553, OBs. 7, in connection with p. 554, 2. 13; as: OmnIno biduum 
supererat quum exercitui frumentum mettiri oportéret. Cys. B. G. 1, 23. 

These Guum-clauses are grammatically in the relation of attributes (see p. 487, 3), 
although they must, logically, be considered as Predicate-clauses. In anteclassical lan- 
guage the circumlocutions mentioned No. 1 and 2, are likewise made by Quum-clauses, 

ut often so that they are in the grammatical relation of subject-clouses (being likewise, 
logically, Predicate-clausee). The predicate of the principal sentence, in this construction, ° 
consists of the impereonal copula est, the numeral noun denoting the length of the 
period being added to itin the form of an adverbial accusative of time. The predicate 
of the Quum-clause is in the indicative, the same ag in the above-mentioned construc. 
tious. This indicative is in the present in the case mentioned No. 1, as: Hanc domum 
jam muitos annos est quum pozsideo ( = jum multi anni sunt quum possideo), Plaut. Anl, 
Prol.4.—The indicative is in the perfect, inthe instance mentioned No. 2, as: Hauddum 
sex mensis Megaribus huc est gquum commigrarit (= Nondum gex menses sunt quum 
Megaribus huc commigr&vit*). Plaut. Pers. 1,3, 57. 


OBs. 14. ANTERIOR QuUM-CLAUBES (OBs. 1) dependent on preterite predicates, if they 
refer to definite time, have their predicates in the pluperfect subjunctive, both in argu- 
meutative and historical discourse, there being no distinciion made bet ween time-points 
and periods of time. But it is necessary that the action of the Quum-clause should be 
completely finished before the bezinniug of the principal action, as: Heec quum dizisset, 
jurdvit se nisi victorem in castra non reversfirum ; When (or ‘ after’) he had said this, 
he swore etc. Ces. B.C. 3, 87.—Audivrét summos homines, gvum questor ex Macedonia 
venissem Athénas. Cic. Or. 1,11.—Quum tridui viam processiaset, nuntidlum est Cresari 


.* The author of the Publ. Sch. Gr. p. 387 quotes the above passage in the form, given 
in the parenthesis, which Plautus did no¢ use. 
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Ariovistum ad occupandum Vesonti6nem contendere. C:es. B. G. 1,388.—Eo quum venise 
set, animadvertit ad alteram ripam magnas esse copias hostium. Ib.5,18.—Ancus Mar- 
tius, gquum Latinos bello devicisset, asctvit eos in civitatem. Cic. Rep. 2, 18. 33.—Quorum 
memoria jucunda sane fuié guum in eam nuper in sermOne quodam inctdissémus. Ib. 
Brut. 2, 9.—The principal predicate is most freqnently in the perfect, but it may be in any 
ead tense (historical present, imperfect, aud pl perfect), a8 : Dionysius quum fanum 

roserpine Locris expilavisset, navigdbat Syractsax. Cic. N. D.3,34.—Hostes, guum 
magne manus eo convenissent, multitudine navium deterriti, a. littore discesserant. Cres. 
RB. G. 5, 9.—The use of & PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE in Quum-clauses of this kind is ante- 
classical and rare, as: uum intellereras id consilii capere, cur non dixti extemplo 
Pamphilo? Ter. Andr. 8, 2,87. Sometimes however, in classical prose, the plupersect 
indicative is used 1) to represent an action as contemporaneous with a period following the 
action of the clause, generally in connection with um (= ata time after),as: Nam tumquum 
in Asi& res magna permulti amiserant, ecimus Rome, solutidue impedita, fidem conci- 
disse. Cic. L. M. 7, 19.—Quum ea conseciitus nondum eram (at a lime when I had not 
yet achieved those results) que sunt hominum opinionibus amplissima, tamen ista vestra 
nomina numqnuam sum admiratus. Ib. Fam. 3,7,5. But even in this instance the plu- 
perfect enbjunctive is more usual than the indicative, as; Atqne hoc tantum lucri cogun- 
tur (historical present) dare tw quum (at a time alter) aratGres ex agris, spoliiti decn- 
manodrum injuriix profugissent. Cic. Verr. 2. 3,32.—2) Sometimes a pluperfect indicative 
is used for particular reasons in place of a subjunctive imperfect, if the predicate ix repre- 
sented as coinciding in time with an action past at the time spoken of, as: IV millia 
hominum erant, mixti ex omni colluvione exeules, et guum in civitatibus suis sub legi- 
bua vizerant, et postquam eos fortdna conglobaverat, per latrocinia ac rapInam tole- 
rantes vitam (= qui fol-raverant vitam quum in civitatibus suis viverent, et tolerdbant 
vitam postqnam eos fortina conglobaverat). Liv. 26.40. If here the imperfect subjunc- 
tive viverent had been used, the action would be mistaken as still lasting at the time 
spoken of, eince the principal predicate has the form of a participle which does not 
mark the time as past. A pluperfect subjunctive would represent the time of ‘ vivere’ ag 
past in regard to ‘ tolerantes ’.—3) Quum-clauses regularly take the pluperfect indicative 
when they depend on an imperfect of contingent action, as: Quum vine paullum pro- 
cesserant, igni aut lapidibus corrumpebantur. Sall. Jug. 92. See p. 329, Orns. 1. 


Oss. 15. Anterior Quum-clauses have their predicates in the imperfect subjunctive 1) if 
the action is represented as having commenced before the principal action, but as con- 
tinuing together with it, as: Quam omnia consilia frigérent, insimulare cepérunt ; When 
all the expedients were flagging. they began to dissemble (the tA * continuing afler 
the adoption of the other plan). Cic. Verr. 2.2,4.—Epaminondas, guum gravi vulnere 
exanimari se viderel, gu@sivit salvusne esset clipeus, Jb. Fin. 2. 80.—Equites, snbridio 
conflsi, guum port sc legidnes vidérent, preecipites host!s eqgérunt. Cues. B. G.5.17.—Quum 
in me& salfite custodiend’ tam muljtos viros bonos vidérem, capidbam pon mediocrem 
voluptatem. Cic. Planc. 1,1. Compare with: Quum e Cilicid decédens Khodum venissem 
et eo mihi de Q. Hortensii morte esseé alldtum, opintone omninm majdrem aniino 
dol6rem (where the predicates venissem and esset allatum contain actions which had 
ceaxed when the principal action commenced). Cic. Brut. 1, 1.—2) If both actions belong 
to the same transaction, the Ae action being represented as an immediate or neces- 
sary consequence of the action of the clause, as: Non inurbine StratonIcus, guum quidam 
Alabandum deum esse confirmiret, Herculem negdret, ‘Ergo’, inquit, ‘mihi Alabandus, 
tibi Hercules sit frdtus’. Cic. N. D. 3, 19,50.—Qusm ex captivia gu@reret Cesar, quam- 
obrem Ariovistus non decert&ret, hanc reperiébat causam. Cres. B. G. 1, 50.—Catuius, 
CG ex vobis qu@rere/..., cepit Magnam sue virtutis premium quum...dixistis ete. ; 

hen Catulus had asked you ete.. he received the reward for his virtue by your answer 
etc. Cic. L. M. 20, 59.—3) If the action of a Quum-clanse is represented both as immediately 
preceding the principal action in time, and as a reason or motine for the principal action, 
as: Themistocles, guvm in epulis recusdret lyram, habitus est indoctior. Cic. Tusc. 1, 2.— 
Demaratus, quum audiref, dominationem Cypseli contirmari, def/tigi/ patriam. Ib. Rep. 2, 
19. 34. Compare with: Quum audissem Antiochum in gymnasio, constituimus ut ambu- 
Jatibnem postmeridianam conficer€mus ; (immediately) after hearing 1 lecture of Autio- 
chius, we resolved to take an afternoon walk. [b. Fin.5,1. Such clauses pass over into 
‘affected’ Quum-clauses, denoting cause without any regard to time. See R. 37.--For 
the use of the perfect indicative in Quum-clauses immediately prior in time to the prin- 
cipal predicate, ree Ons. 4.—For the difference of *ubi (ut, postguam) vidi’ from ‘quum 
vidérem’, and ‘quum vidissem’ see R. 43. 


Orns. i6. The form of an APPOSITIVE QUUM-CLAUSE is applied to the anterior temporal 
relation in the same manner, and for the rame reasons as to coinciding time (Oss. 9. 12), 
In this instance the proposition denoting anterior time takes the form of a principal sen- 
tence with a predicate in the pluperfect, while the Quum-clause, with its predicate in the 
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indicalive, denotes subsequent time, being always placed after the principal sentence. 
The predicate of the Quum-clause, if referring to a téme-point is placed in the perfect, 
andif referring to a lime-period or to 7¢p-ated action, in the impertect, as ; Jam unis fori- 
bus apertis cepti erant recipi, guum pretores infernenérunt. Liv. 24, 32.—Xvoldrat jam 
quadrirémis. quum ctiamtum naves cetere in uno loco motiebantur. Cic. Verr, 2, 5, 34. 
Generally, in thix construction, the two actions are represented as being in immediute 
succezsion, but this is not necessary, as: Bis consul fuerat P. Africinus et Carthaginem 
Numantiamque deleverat, guum accusdvit L. Cottam (different from ‘quum fuissel... 
accusdvit’). Cic. Mur. 28, 5&.—The same form is used if the principal sentence contains 
expressions denoting time ilse/f (as in the instance explained OBs. 12), as: Vix annus 
intercesserat quum iste accusdvit C. Norbiinum defendente me. Cic. Or. 2, 21,89.—Some- 
times, but rarely, historical infinilives are nsed in appositive Quum-claures to denote 
repeated action, as: Jamque dies consumptus erat, guum tamen barbari nihil remiztere, 
atque acrius éinstdre. Sall. Jug. 98. 


2. ATTRIBUTIVE QUUM-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 36. Attributive temporal Quum-clauses are those which are made 
dependent on one of the nouns denoting ‘time’ (tempus, annus, etc.). 
Their predicates are either in the ¢ndicative, or in the subjunctive, accord- 
ing to the rules on the mood of RELATIVE CLAUSES (p. 542 foll.). 


Oss. 1. The expressions tempus est, tempus fuit (there ia, or there was @ time) generally 
require the subjunctive in their dependent Quum-clauses, according to the rules in regard 
tu the analogous Qui-clanses (sunt qué etc., p. 551 foll.), as: Hut temprus quum rura cole- 
rent homines, neque urbem hadérent. Varr. R.R. 3,1.—Fuié (i. e. TEMPUS) Quum mihi 
quoque initium requiescendi fore justum ardbitdrer. Cic. Or. 1, 1.--Quodsi suit tempus 
ullum guum pay ae he arma posset e manibus iratOrum civium boni ci vis auctoritas, ete, 
Ib. Brut. 2, 7.—#7rté illud protecto fempus et illucescet aliquando dies quum tu amicissimi 
. benevolentiam desideres, Cic. Mil. 26.—But the indicative may be ured (according to p. 
552, OBs. 6) unless the principal predicative phrase (cempue est’ Iz expressed potentially or 
nevatively, aa: Fuil guoddam tempus (analogous to * Sunt quidam’) quum in agris ho- 
mines passim bestidrum inodo vagaban(ur, Cic. Inv. 1,2.—uit (i. e. tempus) guum hoc 
dici poterat. Liv.7,32. In anteclussical language (according to p. 551, Oss. 5), such 
Quum-clauses always take the indica/ive, like the corresponding Qui-clauser, as ; Nunc 
est (4. €. TEMPUS), interfici guum perpeti me possum. Ter. Eun. 3, 5,3. 


Ons, 2. Attributive Quum-clauses take the subjunctive if they have the force of rela- 
tive qualitative clauses according to p. 563, Oss. 6.as: AccSpit agrum flemporibus eis 

uum jacérent pretia predidrum ( = Tempus quo accépit agrum éd@ erat quo jacérent etc.; 

e took the land at a time when). Cic. R. C.12.—In id seculum Romuli cecidit etas guum 
jam plena Greecia poetarum et musicOrum esset ( = Romuli sseeculum erat id quo Grecia 
poetirum plena esset), Ib. Rep. 2, 10. 


Oss. 3. If an attributive Quum-clanse implies a direct or adverrative CAUSE, its predi- 
cate (according to R. 21, Oss. 1.8.11) is generally in the sudjurctive, as: Itaque hunc 
elegimns diem quum te sctrémus esse vacuum (the day on which, and becavse on it you 
were at leisure). Cic. Brut. 5, 20.—Nonnulli etiam illum diem memori&é tenébant. guum 
jlla eadem Diana, Segestam revecta, victoriam P. R. nuntiassel (that day on which, and 
because on it), Ib. Verr. 2, 4, 35.—Hispaniensis legatio consecita est turbulentissimo rei- 
publics: tempore guum adventu Sulle in Italiam maxim{ exercitus civium @issidérent 
(according to p. 571, C). Ib. Font. 3, 6.—Tertius est annus decemviratus consecitus, gquum 
eldem essent (decemviri), nec alios subrogare voluissent (although it was the third vear, 
there were sfi// the same decemvirs as before: p. 571, Ops. 11). Ib. Rep. 2, 37.—Idque eo 
indignius (crat) quod eo tempore hoc contigit guum is esse¢ qui omnes superidres scientia 
facile vicieset (that happened at that time when and although in that time, a man was 
living who etc.). Ib, Off. 2,19; see p. 567, Ons. 2, and Obs. 4. 


Ons. 4. Sometimes attribntive Qnum-clanses fall under the rule p. 554, F#. 18, as: Uti- 
nam illum diem videam quum tibi agam gratias quod me vivere coéeisti (the reality of 
the clause depending on the future reality of the principal sentence). Cic. Att. 3, 3. 


Oss. 5. Attributive Qunam-clanses which would nof take a subjunctive if expressed in 
arclative form, must have their predicate in the indicative, as: Nee tu accusator esses 
ridiculus si illis demporidus natus esses quumah ar&tro arcessebantur qui consules fierent. 
Cic. R. A. 18, 50, —Quo non illfus digi fama pervaserit quum univereus P. R. sibi Cn. 
Pompéjum imperatorem depoposcit ? Ib. L, M. 15.—Secitum illud tempus est guum me ad 
Pompéjum proficisci oficium meam coégit. Ib, Fam, 11,27.—Unus et alter dies interces- 
serat guum res parum certa videbdtur (which is not an appositive Quum-clause, but an 
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attribute to dies). Ib. Clu. 26,72. Comp. Cic. Or. 1,11; Sest.7, 15; Pis. 22.52; Plane, 
41,99: ib, 42,101; Rab. Post. 17,47; Att. 12, 18,1; Off.1,10.31.— Sometimes the noun 
tempus as governing noun of a Qunm-clause must be supplied, as: Renovabatur ista 
militia (= militia que fuit eo tempore) guum iste a foro abulici solébat. Cic. Verr. 2, 5. 18. 
Sometimes (rarely) guum has the meaning of an ordinary relative placed in the ablative 
of means: Praceps vestra levatio fuit gvum Hanunibalem deposcebalis ( = legatio gud de- 
poecebiatias, referring to an embassy seat at a former time). Liv. 21, 18. 


B. AFFECTED QUUM-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 37. Affected Quum-clauses (§ 619) are either modal, causal, adver- 
sative, or coordinating. MoDAL Quum.-clauses are used to represent the re- 
lation of instrumentality (OBs. 1, No. 1), and some of the looser relations 
of coincident acTION (OBs. 1, No. 2, and Oss. 2), under the form of a tem- 
poral clause of coincident Trwz. Their predicates partly are placed in the 
subjunctive, and partly in the indicative. 


Ose. 1. The suBJUNCTIVE is nsed in modal Quum-clanees of the following relations : 
1) If the clause has the force of an ablative of MEANS and INSTRUMENTALITY (p. 177%), 
as; Me ipxum quondam ille decépit, guum et civis bonus et optimi cujusque firmus amI- 
cus viderélur ; He deceived me when he seemed to mea good citizen etc.; 3. e. by making 
me believe that he was etc. Cic. Cel. 6, 14.—Sol@ébam dimittere a me Scevolam quum ita 
ei dicerem, me velle esse ineptum ; I dismissed him dy felling him that I wished to make 
nonsense, Ib, Or. 1,24.—Qui Cesarem, mitem hominem et a cede abhorrentem, sepe 
increpuit, sepe accusavit. gvum afirméret illam numqnam, dnm hec ‘ natio’ viveret, 
sine cura futdrum ; Who instigated (upbraided) Cesar by asserting that he never would 
be withont care as long as this tribe was living. Ib. Sext. 63, 132.—Qnibus quotidie meam 
potentiam invididse criminabatar, guum diceret senatum non quod senttIret, sed quod evo 
vellem decernere ; He insidiously incriminated my influence by saying etc. Ib. Mil. 5, 12. 
—Ita quum maximis eum rebus diherdres, perparvam amicitis cu a relinquébas ; by 
relieving him from the most important charges, you left a very trifling offence against 
friendship. Ib. Dej. 8, 10.—2) If the clanse has the force of an ACCESSORY PREDICATE 
(p. 245, § 255), denoting the inner unity of different actions, qgwwm with its predicate 
being generally rendered by a participle, as: Nobis quum cepisset Curio rerpondére, 
sibito assédit, ee sibi venénia ereptam memoriam diceret ( = dicens sibi ereptam 
esse); Curio suddenly took his seat, saying that he had lost his memory by witchcraft. 
Cic. Orat. 37, 129.—Iter in Ciliciam facere institui, quam hac opinidne e Cappadocia& 
discederem ut regem meus adventus insidiis liberarit; I began my journey etc., leaving 
Cappadocia with the conviction that etc. {b. Fam. 15, 2, 8.—Igitur in Syri& imperatore 
illo nihil alind actum est nisi pactidnes pecuniaram cum tyrannis... , guszm palam 
populi Romani imperator, instructo exercitu, non ad laudem milites horlarétur, sed 
omnia eibi empta esse clamdret. Ib. Prov. Cons. 3, 5.—Ab eOJdem homine vetus illa magi- 
stra pudoris, censfira, sublaita est, guum ta interim verbo numquam significdris senten- 
tiam tuam. Jb. Pis.4,9.—Here belong the Quum-clanses connected with audtre, aud 
sometimes with vidéere (conspicere) in place of a participle (p. 253, Oss, 2), as: L. Flaccum 
ego audivi quum diceret, Cecilium exisse (= audivi Flaccum dicentem, T heard him say). 
Cic. Div. 1, 46.—Szpe ex socero meo audivi quum is diceret (rocerum meum dicentem), 
Lelium semper fere cum Scipidne solitum rusticdri. Ib. Or. 2,6.—Is numquam és¢ con- 

ectus quum veniret ( = veniens); He has never been seen coming. Ib. Sest. 59. Comp.- 

ic. Or. 2, 33; 2,37; Fam.3,7; Fin. 5,19.—The same coustraction is sometimes used 
after meminisse, but in this instance the indicative is used, as: Memini quam mihi desi- 
pere videbdre quod etc. Cic. Fam. 7, 28,1. But here the Quum-clause may be considered 
asa temporal clause ( = Memini temporis quum etc.). 


Oss, 2. The INDICATIVE ia uxed if the same action which is expressed by the Quum- 
clanse is represented in the principal sentence according to its siynificance and import 
(ree p. 339, R. 69). These clauses express that relation of ‘coincident action’ which 
may also he expressed by a gervndial ablative (as: Fratrem daudando suffragaris tibi. 
Cic. Lev. 1,1), or by in with a gerundial ablative (p. 194. § 540, 3), being rendered either 
by participial constructions with ‘in’ or ‘dy’, or by ‘when’, ‘in ax much as’ etc., as: 
Nec plus Africanus in ercidend&i Numantié reipublice profuit, quam eddem tempore 
P. Nasfca quam Ti. Gracchum tnferémit ( = in interfmendo Graccho). Cic. Off. 1, 22. 
These c'auses are dixtinvuished from femporal Quum-clauses by the fact that in the latter 
two different actions are represented to coincide in time, while here the same action is 
represented in two different uspects. They are also distinguished from the Quum-clauses 
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mentioned Orns. 1, No. 2, in which the action is represented as the insfrument for an 
jntended purpose. Quum-clauses denoting identity of action, without the idea of inetru- 
mentality, have always their predicate in the indicative, which. moreover, has the same 
tense as the principal predicate, as : Concédo tibi ut ea preetereas que, guum faces (by 
your silence), nulla esse concédia. Cic. R. A. 19.—Nisi forte cessdre nunc videor gquum bella 
non gero. Ib. Sen. 6, 18.—(Quum dico me, te, Brute, dico; When I mention myself, I 
mean you, O Brutus. Ib. Orat. 31, 110.—Quod quum reprehenais, ostendis qualis tu fueris 
consul futdrus. Ib. Pis. 7, 14.—Quod quum facit, judicat, ejus sententiaé gratis esse Oppi- 
anicum condemnainm. Ib. Clu. 47, 132.—Injuriam mihi flert putdbam quum rogdbar. lb. 
Fam. 3, 10, 2. —Romulus ad finnandam novam civitaitem novum quoddam et subagreste 
consilium secittus est quum Sabinas virgines rapi juss. Ib. Rep. 2,7.—Nam certe neque 
tum peccdvi quum Capuam decipere nolué. Tb. Att. 8, 12,2. Comp. the Ex. p. 239. 240, and 
Cic. Otf. 1, 19,62; Verr. 2, 5, 20 and 23; ib. 2, 3,57; fb. 2,5, 72; Div. 1, 34,74; Fam. 11, 29; 
L. M. 20.59; ib. 1,2.—The subjunctive, in clauses of this kind, is used only if the clause 
ix suboblique, or in the care of attraction, as: Video quam periculdsa questio tempte- 
tur ab accuzatoribue guum hanc legem in P. R, transferre conentur. Cic. Clu. 5%, 157.-- 
Quum hec diceres tu ipse gloridri videbare. 1b. Fin. 2, 16.* 


Rem. 38. If gquum denotes ‘ since’, taken in a causal meaning, the clause 
takes the SUBJUNCTIVE, the same as Qui-clauses (p. 566, R. 21, OBs. 2). 


Ons. 1. Quum-clauses denoting CAUSE may be at the same time femporal clauses, as : 

zum fides tot& Italid esse¢ anvustior, neque credite pecunis solverentur, constituit 
Cezar ut arbitri darentar. Ces. B. C.3,1.—Crsar, quum constituisset hiemfari in conti- 
nenti, neque multum ewstdtis superesset, obsides imperat etc. Ib. B.G. 5,22. Here belong 
many of the pasrages quoted z 35, Oss. 5,2; Oss. 6; OBs.15. Such clauses, if depen- 
dent on non-preterite predicates, sometimes take an indicative (like the causal Qui-clauses, 
p. 567, Oss. 5), as in several passages quoted #&. 35, Ons. 3. 

But often caneal Quum-clauses are used without regard to time, in which instance 
they always take the subjunctive, as: Quum iet& sis auctoritite, non debes, Marce, arri- 
pere maledictum ex trivio; Since you are of such a dignity, you should not pick up an 
abusive term from the street. Cic. Mur. 6,13.— Quum vita sine amIcis ineidiarum et 
metus plena sit, ratio ipsa monet amicitias compariare. Ib. Fin. 1,20.—Quum amicitiss 
poe numquam, opinio injuriz beneficio sif exstincta, ...reipublice providébo. Ib. 

rov. Cons. 20, 47. —Quie quum ita sint, et guum omnis dedrum pose aut franslata sit 
ad vos, aut. communicita vobiscum, idem consul eum vestre fidet commendat qui etc. 
Ib. Mur. 1, 2.—Quod oppidum guum esset altissimo et munitissimo loco, ad existimatid- 
nem imperii pertindgre arbitratus sum, comprimere eOrum audaciam. Ib. Fam. 15, 4, 10.— 
For the ure of éenses in causal Quum-clauges, see p. 426. 


Oss. 2. Frequently causal guum is combined with presertim (presertim quum, or 
guum preserttim = ‘ especially since’, or * the more eo because ’), or with quippe (quippe 
quum), and sometimes with uépo/e. the same as in Qui-clauses (p. 572). These expres- 
sions adiways require the subjunctive, as: Imperatorem a vobis certum deposcere, gquum 
presertim vos alium miserifis, non audent. Cic. L. M.,5,12.—Miror tibi placére, ne ad 
eum oratidnem rescribere, preserlim quum eam nemo lectirus sit si ego nih rescripeero 
(the more so, becaure nobody is going to read it if Ido not reply). Ib. Qu. Fr. 3, 1,4.— 
Nihil est virtte amabilius quippe guum propter virtfitem etiam eos quos numqnam 
vidimus, quodammodo duigamus. tb. Am. 8, 28.—Gravior cura patribus incessit, guippe 
guum causam prod! ab suis cernerent. Liv. 4, 57.—Me incommoda valetido, qua Jam 
emerseram, u/pole gquum sine febri laborassem, tentbat Brundusii. Cic. Att. 5, 8,1. Comp. 
Par. 1,6; Leg. 1,1,53; Prov. Cons. 7,16; Arch.5.—The indicative with guvum in a pure 
causal meaning is anteclassical and rare, as: Deos queso ut sit superates, guum huic 
veritus est facere injuriam. Ter. And. 3.2,8.—Quippe quum occure with an indicative in 
the suspected passage Cic. Att. 16, 11, 2. 


* KMlaHNER remarks that the subjunctive is used in Qnuum-clauses denoting cen of 
action, if the predicate denotes * repeated action’, referring to the passage Cic. Mil. 5 
12 (quoted above in Orns. 1, No. 1). To this theory there is the important objection, that 
ordinary temporal clauses requiring the subjunctive, take the indicative if they refer to 
repeated action. It would be extremely stranve if this relation should be exactly re- 
versed for Quum-clauses denoting identity of action. The above-mentioned pas=age 
belongs to a different class of Quum-clauses, in which the subjunctive is used on account 
of the idea of causE (ablative of means) implied in clauses of that kind. In the pas- 
sage Cic. Dej. 3,10, quoted Ons. 1, No. 2, there is no repeated action, and yet the sub- 
junctive is used. On the other hand, the following passage refers to repeated action, 
and the predicate of the Quum-clause is nevertheless in the INDICATIVE: Male etiam 
Curio (faciébat) gquum causam Transpadandrum sequam esse @icébai, semper autem addé 
dat * Vincat utilitas’. Cic. Off. 8, 22. 
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Rem. 39. ADVERSATIVE (concessive) Quum-clauses (2. ¢ those express- 
ing a reason for the contrary of what is stated in the principal sentence) 
require their predicates to be in the SUBJUNCTIVE, the same as the analo- 
gous Qui-clauses (p. 567, Ons. 4). - 


Oss. Moet generally adversative Quum-clauses are doth temporal and concessive, 
whereby they are distinguished from the concessive clauses introduced by guamquam, 
etsi etc, as: L. Brutus, quum privdtus esset, totam rempublicam enstinuit: L. Brutus 
upheld the whole State when and although he was a private person. Cic. Rep. 2, 25, 47 (L. 
Brutus was a pete person ai the time spoken of; this was a reason that he should 
not have the ability to uphold the whole State; nevertheless he did sv). Hence Quum- 
clanses of this kind comprise three relations: 1) a temporal; 2) a causal; 3) an adver- 
rative. Thus: Eos senatus non censuit redimendos, guum id parv& pecunia fieri poseet. 
Cic. Off. 8,32.—Sacerdotium, guum non difficillime consequi possem (i. e. at a certain 
time in the mind of the author), non appetivi. Ib. Fam. 15, 4,8.—Ipse Cicero, guum 
tennissima valetudine esset (at the time spoken of, and although), ne nocturnum quidem 
sibi tempus ad quiétem relinquébat. Ces. B. G. 5, 40.—Itaque, guum me amici hortarentur 
ut causas azere desisterem, quodvis potius periculum mihi adeundum quam a eperat& 
dicendi gloria discedendum putavi. Cic. Brut. 91,314.—Patrem meum, guum proscriptus 
non esset, jugulastis. Ib. R. A. 11, 82. Comp. Cic. Brut. 31, 109; 95, 325.—Adversative Quum- 
clauses which are at the same time temporal, are not rarely found with their predicates 
in the étndicative, the same as the corresponding Qui-clauses, as: O beatos illos, qui, 
Sie adesse ipxis propter vim armorum non /ictbat, aderant tamen et in medullis populi 

omani herébant { Cic. Phil. 1, 15, 36. 

But frequently such Quum-clauees are used without any reference to a particular time, 
containing only two of the above-mentioned elements, namely, the causal and adversa- 
tive relations, They are generally used to designate qgualilies of the subject, the coex- 
istence of which with the principal predicate, is contrary to experience or to reason, 
as: Itaque, guum ei nec officium deesset, et flagrdret studio dicendi, perpauce ad eum 
cause deferebantur. Cic. Brut. 61, 220.—Atticus, guum esset pecunidsus, nemo illo minus 
fuit emax, minus edificdtor. Nep. Att. 13.—Phocion fuit perpetuo pauper, guum divitis- 
simus erse posset. Ib, Phoc. 1.—Tarquinius Superbus integr& mente non erat, et, guum 
metueret ipse poeenam sceleris sui summam, metui ge volébat. Cic. Rep. 2, 25.—Druentia, 
AlptInus amnis, quum aque vim vehat ingentem, non tamen navium patiens est. Liv. 21, 
31. Comp. Cic. Brut. 7, 26.—For the use of fenses in adversative Quum-clauses see p. 426. 

Concessive Quum-clauzes pass over into codrdinate Quum-clauses, when the causal 
relation is more or less fading away till it entirely disappears, as : Timotheus Condnis 
filius guwm belli lande non inferior fuisset quam pater, ad eam landem doctrine et ingenii 
gloriam adjécit (Timotheus, while he had not been inferior to his father, added to this 
quality distinction in etc. ; or ‘Timotheus was not inferior to his father in war, bué he 
added etc’). Cic, Off. 1, 32.—Horum auctoritas maxime florébat quod, guum honOre longe 
antecellerent ceteris, voluptatibua erant inferiGres, nec pecuniis ferme superiores. Ib. 
Rep. 2,34. — Sum Cn. Pompéji virtitem admiratus quod, guum ipse ceteris omnibus 
exset hae amplidrem hondrem alteri ¢7¢buébat quam ipsc erat assecfitus. Ib. Prov. 
Cons. 11. 27. 


Rem. 40. COORDINATE QUUM-CLAUSES are either adversative, or compar- 
ative. The former require the subjunctive, while the latter (Ons. 2) have 
their predicates ezther in the indicative, or in the subjunctive. 


Oss. 1. ADVERSATIVE COORDINATE Quum-clauses are equivalent to an adversative 
coordination by autem or vero, being distinguished from the adversalive subordinate 
Quum-clauses (2. 89) by the lack of a causal relation. The Quum-clause generally jfol- 
lows (but may also precede) the principal sentence, being rendered by an English clause 
with ‘ whereas’ or ‘while’. The two propositions denote opposite qualities or actions of 
different subjects, the predicate of the Quum-clause being always in the subjunctive, as: 
Socratis ingenium immortalitati ecriptis suis Plato tradidit, ga ipee litteram Socrates 
nullam reliquisset. Cic. Or. 8, 16, 60.—EGrum (RomanGdrum) erat V millia numerus, guum 
ipsi (Germani) non amplius octingentos equites halérent. Cree. B. G. 4,11.—Ante id tem- 

us nemo aut miles aut eques a Cesare ad PompCjum transierat, guum pene quotidie a 
Pompajo ad Cresarem profugerent. Ib. B. C. 3, 61.—Solus homo ex tot animantium gene- 
ribus atque natOris particeps est ratidnis et cogitatignis, guvum cetera sint omnia expertia, 
Cic. Leg. 1,7. Comp. for preceding adversative Quum-clauses the passage Cic. Ac. Po. 1, 
10, 38. 39. 


Oss. 2. Sentences with COMPARATIVE QUUM-CLAUSES are used as one of the forms of 
COORDINATION, to represent two codrdinate propositions referring to the same logical 
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subject, as payne some similar or dissimilar features, this similarity or dissimilarity 
being intimated by a a deat Jorm, as: Gajus guum ceteris virtutibus orndtus 
exset. Cum e& precipue lande prestitit qaod ete; As Gajus was adorned with all virtues, 
so he was distinguished in that quality that ete’. Here both predicates represent tne 
subject as the possessor of Certain praisewoithy qualities, the principal sentence refer- 
ring toa particular quality, not contained in the Quam-clause, The general form for 
comparative periods of this kind is the strictly comparative scheme by ‘ ué.. .sic (ita) ’, 
as: Carthaginjenges, uf ad meenia urbis Romane se pervenisse in gloria ponébant, i/a 
pieéhbat irriti inceptt. Liv 26,37. But in certain instances the form of a comparative 
period with a Quum-clause is preferred to the form of an Ut-clause. Comparative 
periods with Quum-clauses always have the form of a PRoTasis and APODUSIS (p. 473, 
Oss. 7), the protasis being introduced by quum, and the apodo-is by fun, as: Quum 
ipsam cognitignem juris augurii consequi cupio, tvm, mehercule, tuis incredibiliter 
studiis delector ; As I wish to obtain a knowledve of the augural law, so I am extremely 
delighted by your studies (pertaining to that law). Cic. Fam.3,9. Rarely the tum of the 
apodosis ix omitted, as: Post tuit Pericles qui, quum floréreé omni genere virtaitis, hac 
tamen lande (inst. of ‘éum hac laude’) fuit clarissimus. Cic. Brut. 7, 28.—Quum multa 
siné in philosophia gravia et utilia, latissime patére videntur ea que dq officiis tradita 
sunt. Ib. Off. 1, 2. 


Oss. 3. Comparative Quum-clauses are used: 1) if the clanee (protasis) contains a 
UNIVERSAL, the apodosis containing & PARTICULAR, in which instance the particles pre- 
cipue, maxime, vero are frequently added to the tum of the apodosis ; 2) if the protasis 
is in the relation of a Positive, while the apodosis has the force of & COMPAKATIVE or 
SUPERLATIVE, the action of the apodosis being represented as of greater intensely ; 3) to 
represent the predicate of the apodosig as an ADDITIONAL FACT (= prete7vea, besides, 
moreover), but ax being of greater importance than the action of the protasis. 

The moop of the Quum-clauee is ciéher the indicative or the subjunctive according to 
the general rulex on the mood in temporal Quum-clanses, But since in clanses of this 
kind a distinction between time-periods and time-points cannot be made, the choice of 
mood is optional, except if the predicate of the Quuin-clause is in the pluperyect, in 
which instance (according to &. 35, OBs. 14) the subjunctive must be used. If the predi- 
cate of the clause is @ preferifé dependent on a principal predicate in a prelerile tense, 
the subjunctive is far more usual than the indicative. * 


* Our grammarians give very arbitrary and conflicting rules about the use of mood in 
these Cluuses. KfHNER Says: The subjunctive is used if the Quum.-clange denotes cause, 
and if the apodosis igs a consequence of the protasis.—But if comparative Quum-clauses 
denote cavseé, ti.ey fall under the rules of cavsad Quum-clauses, which is extremely sel- 
dom the case. Generally such Quum-clunges do not denote cause, and yet Goth moods 
are used in them indiscriminately. A comparative Quum-clause iv which the apodoris 
is the consequence of the protasis, we have not yet succeeded in dixcoveriny.—MEIRING 
says that the subjunctive is used if guuvm denotes ‘wahile’. It is true that we may, very 
frequently, introduce euch comparative clauses by ‘ while’ inatead of by ‘as’; but in 
all such clauses the subjunctive occurs about as often as the indicative.—Mapbvia@ says : 
*The subjunctive in such Quum-clauses is used to express ‘@ kind of comparison.’ (ac- 
cording to Thatcher’s version; Madvig himself says ‘a certain comparison’) between 
the ‘veneral’ and the ‘particular’ case, between the earlier and the later etc.,—The 
learned author overlooks the fact that al these Quum-clauses denote ‘comparison ° 
between the two propositions. Moreover, we look in vain for a reason why a * compar- 
json’ should require the subjunctive mood, Indeed, Madvig lays this down as a gen- 
eral principle, asserting that ad Quum-clauses expressing ‘a kind of comparison’ take 
the subjunctive. He thinks he his proved this startling dogma by one solitary pas- 
eage: Hoc ipso tempore geum omnia gymnasia philosuphi feneant, tamen edrum audi- 
‘Ores discum andfre quam philesophum malune. Cic. Or. 2,5. But the subjunctive in 
this atrributive Quum-clause evidently follows the rule 22. 36, OBs.3. Nor can we, even 
with the help of a microscope, discover the slightest trace of a ‘comparative’ idea in 
thik passage. In revard to the clauses of the form ‘quum...tum’, he tries to prove his 
theory by the following passacve: Quum mulf@ res in philosophia nequaquam = satis 
adhuc explicate sint, tum perdificilis est queestio de natiri deGrum,. Cic. N.D.1,15 to 
which we oppose the following perlectly analogous passage with an indicafive; In quo 
yuum muita sunt indigna, tum nihil minus est ferendum quam quyud jam non per 

atrones suos, sed per yos nobis periculum inferre conatur. Cic, Sest. 1,2.—Some gram- 
marians give the rule that the subjunctive ‘must’ be used if the two propositions have 
the same predicate, referring to the following passage: Qunm te a pueritid semper di- 
lexerim, tum hoc tuo facto multo vehementius diligo. Cic. Fam. 15,9,3; which we meet 
with the following passage: Quum omnes de me apud te omnia que sunt optatissima 
boquentur, tum duse maxime clientélss tue tecum de me dogueniur. Cic. Fam. 15, 4, 15. 
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EXAMPLES.—1. RELATION OF A UNIVERSAL TO A PARTICULAR. (@) NON-PRETERITES!? 
Quum semper tuéri manicipes meos consuévi, tum hic annus precipue ad meam curam 
pertinet ; As Tam always wont to look after the interests of my townsmen. so belongs 
this yeur particularly to my care. Cic. Fam. 13, 11,3.—Quum te semper maxime dilezxi, 
tum fratrum tudrum sipgulairis pietas nullum me paditur officii erga te munus preter- 
mittere. Th. 6, 14.—SuBJUNCTIVES : Quvm in omnibus causis gravioribua initio dicendi 
commovéri so/eam vehementius, fvm in hac causa ita me multa perturbant ut etc. Ib. Dej. 
1,1. (Compzre the passages with subjunctives in the foot-note p. 657.)— (6) PRETERITEs : 
Sex. Roxclt =.guym omni tempore nobilitatis fautor fvisset, dam hoc tumuitu proximo prie- 
ter ceteros in ed vicinitale eam partem causimque defendi/. Cic. R.A. 6.—Idque, qvum per 
ge dignus putaréiur, tum auctoritite et gratia Luculli ab Ueraclensibus impetra@vit. Ib. 
Arch. 4.— Quum sepe antea fortundtos eos homines judicdrem qui... .tranquillit&tem vite 
gecfiti sunt, dm vero in his Moréne periculis ita svm animo affectus ut etc. Ib. Mur, 27, 55. 
—Ex eo quum ab ineunte wtate bene spéravissem, tum preclire existimare cepi eximiis 
judiciis, que de eo fecerasg, cognitis. Ib..Fam. 13, 16, 1.—Quum omnia judicia ex impro- 
borum injurid nata sunt ( = are born; owe their origin ; ‘naf@’ having the force of a 
predicate-adjective with a pre-ent), dum hoc judicium panucis hisce annis propter homi- 
num niiniam licentiam constititum est. Ib. Tull. 4, 8.—Dicimus, C. Verrem. guum multa 
in deos homineeqne nefarie fecerit, tum preeterea quadringenties sestertium ex Sicili& 
contra leves abstulisse. Ib. Verr. 1, 18, 56. 

2. RELATION OF A POSITIVE TO A COMPARATIVE OR SUPERLATIVE: Quum omnibus 
me virtutibus affectum esxe cuvpio, tum nihil est quod maiim quam me et esse gratnm et 
vidéri. Cic. Planc. 33, 80.—Qaum omnium rerum simulatio est vitidsa, tum amicitie re- 
pngnat maxime. Ib. Am. 25, 92.—Quum panne. et maximas commoditates amicitia 
contineat, tum ila nimtrum prestat omnibus quod bonam spem prelficer in posterum. 
Th. 7. 23.— a tota philosophia frugifera siz, um nullnus feracior in e& locns est quam 
de officiis. Ib. Off. 3, 2.—Itaque quam enm antea tul similem vidertm. tum vero nunc a 
doctiseimo viro inetructum mulio vidébam similidrem. Tb. Brut. 71, 250.— Quam auctori- 
tas et dignitas Pisdnis va/ébat plurimum, fum illa erat causa justissima quod eum sibi 
Achiei patronum adoptarant. Ib. Div. Cec. 20. 65. [The connection of this passage shows, 
that a subjunctive (valéret) could not have been used without making the meaning of 
the clanse ambiguous]. 

3. ‘THE APODOSIS DENOTING AN ADDITIONAL PACT OF GREATER IMPORTANCE: Qavm 
tnd et meA maxime in/erest te valére. tum multis est cure. Cic. Fam. 16.4, 4.—Qua quum 
rex tota ficta ait pueriliter, Cum ne efficit quidem quod vult. Ib. Fin. 1.6, 19.—Qure quum 
abhorrent a litterix et ab humanitate, dwn vero contraria runt imperio et dignitati. Ib. 
Qn. Fr. 1,1, 12.—Quum hos sibi quiestus constituixsel ex his cansis quas ipse institnerat 
cum cohorte su& cognosccre, tum intinItum genus inveneratad innumerabilem pecuniam 
corripiendam. Ib. Verr. 2, 2,11.—Hsec guum merito ejus fieri tntelligéLat, tum magni inter- 
esxe arbitrabatur, ejus auctoritatem inter suos quam plurimum valére. Cees. B. G. 5, 4.— 
Heee urbs quum manu munitissimes essef, tm loci natfiri terra ac mari claudeb&tur. Cic. 
Verr. 2,2, 2.—Scevola quum preacttus essee ad excogitandum, tum verbis erat ad rem 
cum summa brevit&te mirabiliter aptus. Ib. Brut. 39, 145. 


Orns. 4. If both the protaxis ana the apodosis have the same predicate, this common 
predicate may be repeated in both propositions (as in the examples quoted in the foot- 
note to OBs. 3, and in the passage Cic. Brut. 71, 250, quoted Oss, 3. No. 2); but itis fre- 
quently once omitted, etter in the prota-xis, o7 in the apodosis, In either case, the com- 
mon predicate, if expressed only once, is in the indicative, as: Quum omnium socidrum 
provinciarumque ratignem diligenter hab&re debé(is, tum preecipue Siciliz. Cic. Verr. 
2,2.1.—Nam mihi, guum multa eximie divinéque videntur Athéne tue peperisse, tum 
nihil melias illis mysteriis quibus ex agresti vit& exculti ad humanitatem sumus, Ib, 
Leg. 2, 14.—Hoc ero quum reipublice caus& censui, tum imprimis retinends dignitatis 
ture. [b. Fam. 12, 22.—Te gum semper valére cupio, fum certe quum hic sumus, Ib. 7, 4. 
—Id feedum consilium quam incepto tum etiam exitu fuit (bo/h in its beginning and its 
end: or as well at the beginning, as at the end). Liv. 26, 38.—Agesilaius gvum a ceteris 
ecriptoribua, Za Xenophonte colauddtus est. Nep. Ag. 1-Multum, guum in omnibus 
rebus, 4umin re militari, po/est fortdna. Ces. B. G. 6, 30. 


Oss. 5. Not every Quum-clause used as a protasis with a following ¢éum, can be con. 
sidered as a comparative Quum-clause. Sometimes this form is apphed to pure tempo- 
ral clauses, and also to concessive Quum-clauses, when the mood of the Quum-clause 
follows the rules about that class of Quum-clanzes to which it belongs. In such instan- 
ces the adverb (wm, opening the apodosis, is always redundant. being used only to mark 
more distinctly the beginning of the apodoris. ‘ Zum’ must then ‘be considered as a 
mere ryndetic antecedent with an inversion, similar to that of relative clauses (see p. 505, 
Oss. 2); a8: 1) TEMPORAL CLAUSES: Quum mihi proposui (see R. 34, OBs. 3) regnantem 
Lentulum..., un lamentatidnem matrum familias...perhorresco. Cic. Cat. 4, 6, 12.—Qui 
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guum illi breviter respondissent...(cee FR. 85, OBs. 14), dum ille subito, scelere demens, 
quanta conecientiz vis esset, ostendit. Ib. 3, 5, 11.— Quam ego ei gratuldtus essem, idque 
me gaudére dixissem... , tum a me disceesit in oppidum Cybistra. Ib. Fam. 15, 2, 5.— 

um gratulor (R. 35, OBs. 3), tum vero qnuibus verbis tibi gratias agam, non reperio. 
Ib. 2, 9. 1.—2) CONCESSIVE CLAUSES: Hujus facultas, gum facile omnIs vincat superid- 
rea, (um indicat tamen quantum abeit a summo. 1b. Brat. 64. 228.—Itaque quum esset 
constit@tum id solum ease bonum quod esset honestum, ¢vm inter illa que nihil valérent 
ad beite vivendum, aliquid tamen quod differret esse voluérunt. Ib. Fin, 3, 15, 50. 


Rem. 41. Sometimes Quum-clauses have the force of hypothetical Si- 
clauses, contrary to reality, in which instance they require their predi- 
cates in the subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect, as: 


Quod esset judicium, guum ex Verris turpissimo comitatu tres recuperatorum nomine 
assedissent ? “What kind of trial would it be, if three persons from Verres’s disgracefui 
baud would have been sitting under the name of triers? Cic. Verr. 2,3.12.—Mors quum 
exstinxisset invidiam, res ejus geste sempiterni nominis gloria niterentur ; if death had 

aced animosity etc. Ib. Balb. 6,16. Quis ex populo, guum Scsevolam dicentem auditret 

a e& causé, quidquam politius aut elegantius exspectdre/ ? Ib. Brut. 55, 194.---In hac enim 

causa, guum vidérent illos amplissimam pecuniam poesidére, huncin summa mendici- 
tate esse, illud quidem non gua@rerent, ‘cui bono fuisset’. Ib. R. A. 31, 86.—Optnor, 
quum hee fierent, tam vos audiréiiw, tum causa agi vere videréiur. Ib. Verr. 2, 1,10. 
Comp. the interesting long passage Ib. §28.—Sometimes qguum, in this hypothetical 
meaning, takes its predicate in the perfect indicative, if the hypothetical s¢ would like- 
wise have taken the indicative (see CoNDIT. CLAUSES), as: ‘um potuié a Leonid& num- 
morum aliquid auferre quum denuntiarit ut adesset ; He might have made some money 
out of Leonidas, 7f he had ordered him to be present. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 5.. 


II. TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH postguam AND ITS SYNONYMS. 
| § 620. Temporal clauses introduced by postqguam (postedguam), ubi, ut, 


simul (simulac, simulatque), and quando have their predicates in the 
INDICATIVE. 


Oss. 1. The above-mentioned temporal conjnnctions have their predicates in the 
indicative, unless the subjunctive is required by the subobtiquity of the clause, or by 
attraction, as: Constabat cos, postedquam Tyrum venissent, tum lamentari capisse. Cic. 
Tusc. 3, 27.—Nihil habébam novi quod post accidisset quam dedissem ad te Philogeni 
litteras. Ib. Att.6,3.-—Varroni littergze redduntur, simulatque sit cognitum de edicto 
Ceesaris, consensisse Gaditdnos principes ut etc. Ces. B.C, 2, 20.—With postqguam, how- 
ever, sometimes the sUBJUNCTIVE occurs, When it is used with the force of guwm with 
the pluperfect or imperfect subjunctive. Our grammarians deny this; but the fact does 
not admit of a doubt, as will appear from the fullowing passages, in all of which the 
readings of the codices are uniform, although the euitors have everywhere changed the 
text by arbitrary conjectures : Mithridates, posted@guam maximas @dificassel ornasse(que 
Clussts, exercitusque permagnos comparassel, et se Bosphoranis belluin inferre simularet, 
usque in Hispaniam levatus ac titteras misit. Cic. L. M. 4 (the editors, against the uni- 
form reading of the codices, giving postea quum).— Postedquam illa abductiram se filiam 
minarétur, mulieri servum ad supplicium dedit (some editors giving postea quum against 
all the codices). Ib. Clu. 64, 181.—Poste@quam mihi nihil de adventu tuo scriberétur, 
verébar ne ante quam tu in provinciam venisses, ego de provincia decederem (most of 
the editors giving pales quum againet the manuscripts). Ib. Fam. 2, 19, 1.—Posteaqguam 
mihi littere a Balbo misse@ essent, illum existimfre etc., tamen nihilominus his verbis 
ad Czesarem scripsi (the vulgate reading being postea guum, against all the codices). Ib. 
Att. 11, 12, 1.—Poste@quam sumptudsa fieri funera cepissent, Soldnis lege sublata sunt 
(most editors having postea gquum against the codices). Ib. Leg. 2, 25.—Quee postquam 
cunt audita, ct undique primdres patrum pridris anni consules increpdrent, quod etc., 
tum T. Quinctius ait etc. (where *increpdrent’ is pronounced a blunder of Livy, by Mad- 
vig, while Alschefsky simply changes ‘ef undique’ into ‘quum undique’. Liv. 4, 18, 10. 
—Galli, posfguam suas terras sedem belli esse vidérent, vertérunt ad Hannibalem ab 
Roméinis odia (where Alschefsky changes ‘ vidérent’ into ‘vidére’, although Livy never 
uses an historical infinitive after postguum), Liv. 22, 1.—Sanc prebuerant Judi speciem 
motus, ort& scditi6ne posiguam C. Cwesari haud obfemperdlum esset. Tac. Ann. 12, 54 
oer the editors say that the very plain passage has been corrnpted, without suggest- 

g_anything to get rid of the eubjunctive after ‘ postquam’.—These passages prove to 
evidence that posiqguam sometimes, though rarely, is construed with the sudjuncilive. 
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Oss. 2. The clanses dependent on pos/quam and simulac (simulatque), from a strictly 
grammatical standpoint, must be considered as comparative clauses (post and postea 
quam = later than; simul ac or afgue = at the same time as). Hence these conjunctions 
are somc times separated into their elements by: inserting one or more words ( pos/ea vero 
quam ; multixs post annis quam etc: see the examples below).—The clauses introduced 
by the conjunctions enumerated above are only used as adverbial clauses, except those 
introduced by postguam, which sometimes occur as attribute-clauses, dependent on nouns 
denoting time (p. 232, foll.). Such chuuses have three forms: 1) with the governing noun 
in the adlative (rarely the accusative) of time, as: Anno postguam volta erat edes Monéter, 
dedicdtur. Liv. 7, 28.— Undecimo die postquam a te discesseram hoc litteruldrum exaravi. 
Cic. Att. 12, 1.—Profectus decim® post die quam exercitum acceperat. Liv. 42, 2.—2) Post 
is connec'ed as a preposition with the governing noun (always with ordinals) : Post diem 
XL et VI quam a vobis dixcesserant. Cic. Fam. 16, 21,1.— Post diem lerlium gesta res est 
ge dizerat. Ib. Mil. 16.—3) Fost may be elliptically omitted, if the governing noun is 
n the ablative, or is connected with the preposition intra: Quadringentesimo anno quam 
urbe Romgna condita erat, quinto trecesimo, quam a Gallis reciperata, patricii_consules 
ambo ex interregno magietritum {fniére. Liv. 7,18.—Conenl milites dudrum legidnum 
intra dies sexaginta quam in provinciam venit, dimfrit. Ib. 43,9.—The tense in these 
attributive clauses is regularly the pluperfect ; but sometimes the peels is in the 

erfect, as in the last passage. Thur: Centum et octo annis postguam Lycurgus leges scri- 

ere ins(fituit, prima poxita est Olympias. Cic. Rep. 2, 10, 18. 


Rem, 42. Clauses with postquam are generally dependent on PRETERITE 
predicates, in which instance postguam has 1) the meaning of the Eng- 
lish conjunctions ‘after’ or ‘when’ (as soon as); 2) the meaning of the 
relative expression ex quo (tempore), = ‘from’ or ‘ since the time that’, 
‘ever since’. More rarely, postquam is dependent on NON-PRETERITE 
predicates (Oss. 7-11).—The predicates of Postquam-clauses are either 
in the PERFECT, PLUPERFECT, IMPERFECT, OF PRESENT, but neither in 
the future-present, nor in the future-perfect*. For the use of Postquam- 
clauses referring to indefinite time see Oss. 10. 


1. PosTQuaM, tn the meaning ‘ after’ (when), dependent on Preterites. 


Ogz. 1. Clauses with posfguam, in the above meaning, are uged: 1) to represent the 
two predicates as being merely in a succession of time without any other connection of 
the two actione ; 2) to represent the main action as a consequence of the anterior action ; 
3) to denote an incident by which the logical subject of the princips] sentence was 
induced or determined to perform the main action: 4) to represent an action which, 
according to the intention of the doer, 2as to be performed before the main action. 

In all these instances, postquam is a synonym of qvum with the pluperfect subjunctive, 
or of wht and ui with the perfect indicative ; bué not of quum with an imperfect subjunc- 
tive. nor of gquum, ubi, and ué with a pluperfect or imperfect indicative. The TENSEs 
after postquam essentially preserve their peculiar force which they have in independent 
sentences according to the general rules. Hence we find after postguam not only the 
historical present (see Ons. 6), but also (in silver Latinity) the historical infinitive. But 
the tenses after guum, uli, and ud (aside from the perfect indicative), have mostly con- 
ventional sixnifications, 


Ogs. 2. When, according to these principles, either postguam or quum (udi etc.) might 
be employed, the language nevertheless prefers the use of poxtguam 1) to preserve the 
original and idiomatic force of certain tenses. This mostly refers to the use of the im- 
pertect (Oss. 5), but also to the perfect and pluperfect, as for inst. : Pos(qvuam Moulins 
dixif, pecuniz summa homines movit. Liv. 22,61. Here the perfect indicative dizié has 
the idiomatic negative meaning mentioned p. 303, Obs. 3 (after Manlius had ceased to 
speak’), which would be effaced by ‘guum dixisset’, as in the following passage, where 
the speaker did not cease to speak : Liec Quum dixisset, juravit se nisi victOrem in castra 
non reversfiram, Cres. B. C. 3, 87.—2) Postguam is used in preference both to guum and 
ubi (ut) if the action is opposed to other actions, belonging to a previous time mentioned 


* The English ‘after’ (when) with the tnture-perfect cannot he expressed by * pox 
quam? with a Latin faturc-perfect. In this instance the English ‘asrer’ iz generally 
expressed by quam. ubi or stmulac with a future perfect (p. 254, OBs. 3). Sometimes, 
however, postqguam is used in this sense with a perfect, as: Posted vero quam profectus é8 

not eris), velim recordére que ego de te in senatu cxcrim (afler you will have departed, 

wish you would remember etc.). Cic. Fam. 5, 2, 4. 
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before. In this instance postquam has the meaning of ‘sed postguam’, ‘postquam vero’, 
(which forms are frequently employed), as: Quvamdiu Cresuris consilia non maxime dili- 
gebatis, me quoque cum illo conjunctum videbatis 3 postedquam (i. e. ‘ vero’) mentes 
Vvestras mu/astis, me comitem sententiz vestre vidistis. Cic. Prov. Cons. 10.— Postea vero 
guam equitatus noster in conspectum vend?, hoxtes terga vertérunt. Cas. B.G. 7. 57. 
Comp. Liv, 39, 12; 33,18: 32, 22; 30,18; 43,18: 10,29; 21,33; 25,25; Cres. B. G. 7, 82; 
B. C. 3,58 ; Cic. Fam. 3,7,5; ib. Rab. Post. 12, 33, and often.—3) If the Envlish conjunc- 
tion ‘after’ means ‘later than’, the clanse must be introduced by poxstguam, and not by 
quum, ubi, or ut. This is especially the cage in answer to the question ‘how much later ??, 
as in the attributive clanses mentioned § 620, OBs. 2. In this construction pos(guam 
takes either a pluperfect or a perfect, as: Legati Romam redeunt havd ita multo post 
quam consules in provinciam profecti erant. Liv. 21, 20.—Heri, non multo post quam (1 a 
me discessisti, eubito quidam urbani ad me litteras attnlérunt aC. Mario. Cic. Att. 12, 49. 


Oss. 8. Aside from these points of difference, Postquam-clauses may be generally used 
in place of Quum-clausesa with a pluperfect subjunctive, or in place of Ubi-clauses with 
a perfect indicative, and both forms are frequently found in very similar passages with 
exactly the same force, as: Epaminondas qnuom gravi vulnere exanim§ari se vidéret, 
quesIvit salvusne eseet clipeus. Quum salvum esse flentes sui respondissent, rovivit 
essentne fusi hostes. Quumque id quoque, nt cupiébat, audivisset, evelli jussit eam, qua 
erat transfixas, hastam. Cic. Fin. 2, 30,97. Compare with: Epaminondas tum denique 
sibi avelli jubet spiculum, posted@quam ei percontanti dictum est clipeum esse galvum. Ib. 
Fam, 5, 12,5; and: Philopemenem, accepto poculo, nihil aliud loettuin ferunt quam 
queesigse si Incolumis Lycortas equitesque evasissent. Postguam dictum est ineolumes 
esre, ‘Bene habet’, inquit, et poculo exhausto exspirfivit. Liv. 39,50.—Eo postguam 
Cesar pervénit, obsides, arma poporcit. Coes. B. G. 1,27. Compare with: Eo quu7 Cesar 
venisset, Civitatibus milites imperat. Ib. 5, 1.—Cwsar, ué Brundusium veni/, coutionditus 
apud milites..., Il. Non. Jan. navis solvit. Ib. B. C.3,6.—Hasdrubal, postguam perditas 
res ad Cissim accépit, iter ad mare convertit. Liv. 21, 61.—Quod wd Hannibal accépit, 
equitibus emissis in hostem erfipit. Ib. 21,59.—Hannibal, quum reéecensuisset omninm 
gentium auxilia, Gades profectus, Herculi vota exsolvit. Ib. 21,21.—Postguam ili 
jueta magnifice fecerant, reguli in unum convenére., Sall. Jug. 11,2. Frequently such 
equivalent temporal clanses are made dependent on each other, as: Romana pubes, 
postquam seréna lux rediit, ubt vacuam sedem vidit...mostum silentinm obtinuit 
(when, after the return of light, they saw his seat empty etc.). Liv. 1.16.—-In the follow- 
ing interesting passage, almost all forme of temporal clauses, including the participial and 
relative forms, are combined with each offer: Celtibéri. gui profecti eran? a domo, dedi- 
tidnis ignfri, quam, tandem super diis, vdi primum imbres remisérunt, omnibus, Contre- 
biam venissent, pos‘quam castra nulla vidérunt, aut. in alteram partem translata rati, aut 
recessizse hostia, per negligentiam effdsi, ad oppidum accessérunt. Liv. 40, 33. 


Oss. 4. In the four descriptions of Postquam-clauses, enumerated Oss. 1. the perfect, 
pluperfect, or imperfect may be used. The reguiar tense in the first three categories is 
the perfect, while in the clauses of the fourth category, either the perfect or the pluper- 
fect is used. The pluperfect may, in the first category, be used in place of a perfect, 
unlesa the succession in time js to be represented as an immediate one. In the second 
and third categories the pluperfect is only used for particular reasons. (See No. C). he 
IMPERFECT has always an idiomatic meaning (OBs. 5). 


A. MERE TEMPORAI, SUCCESSION: 1) PERFECTS: FPostquam tuas litterag /egi, Postumia 
tua me caqnvénit. Cic. Fam. 4, 2, 1.—Posiqguam rediére in castra victOres, omnes quidem 
leti, ante alios Thracum jnsolens letitia eminébat. Liv. 42, 60.—LarInum postqvam venit, 
instructam ei continuo tabernam dedit. Cic. Clu. 63,173.—Nam, ut ille Gracchus augur, 

stedquam in istam provinciam venit (or venera/), recordatus est, quid sibi in Campo 
‘rartio accidisset. sic tu mihi vidéris etc. Ib. Qu. Fr. 2, 2. 1.—Pleminius, quigue in eidem 
caused erant, postguam Romam est ventum, extemplo in carcerem conditl. Liv, 29, 22. 
2) PLUPERFEcTs : AAqui. vostqguam fetiales venerant res repetit‘uw, temptatignem ajébant 
esse, ut terrdre incusso belli, Romanos se fieri paterentur etc. Liv. 9.45.—Tum, quam 
P. Africanus, postedqguam bis consu! et censor Jueral, L. Cottam in judicium vocabat. 
Cic. Div. Cwe, 21. See Sall. Jug. 11,2, quoted Oss. 3. 

B. TEMPORAL SUCCESSION WITH CONSEQUENCE; PERFECTS: Postqvam vineas agi tur- 
risque exchtari vidérunt, victa pertinacia est; After they saw that works etc. were erected 
(i. e. by the erection of the works, in consequence of the erection etc.) their obstinacy 
was broken. Liv. 43, 18.—Postea vero quam et cepi et gessi maxima imperia, parem vobis 
me speriivi esse factum ; But after obtaining and holding the very highest officer, I hoped 
to have become your equal (i. e. in consequence of my holding, Uy my holding), Cic. Fam. 
8, 7,5.—Postea vero quam in Asi& Cyrus, in Gracia Lacedsemonii cepére urbIx subigere 
(after they began to conquer, i.e. in consequence of their conquering), tum demum 
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compertum est, in bello plurimum ingenium posse. Sall. Cat. 2,2.—Hispala, postquam 
lict6res in vestibulo, et consniem ipsum conspexci(, prope exanimata est. Ib. 39, 12.— 
Macedones...movéri nequivérunt ; postguam levo latere nud&to circumagere haxtas in 
venientem hostem condtt sunt, turbali extemplo...terga vertunt. Ib. 33, 18.—FPostquam 
audita vox in foro est prieconis, velut nova res mirabundam plebem converléé quidnam 
incidisset. Ib. 3, 38.—Antiochus quum, postedguam a L. ScipiGne cevictus, Tauro tenus 
regnare jussvs est, omnem hanc Asiam amisisset ; When Antiochus. after being directed 
by Scipio (é. é. in consequence of Scipio’s order) to reign as far as Mount Taurus, had 
lost all this Axia. Cic. Dej. 13.—Crevié negligentia, posiguam neminem armatum in mu- 
ris vidérunt. Ib. 43, 9.—Dum Jongius aberant Galli, plus multitudine telorum proficigbant; 
postedquam propius successéruni, aut se stimulis induébant, aut etc. Czes. B. G. 7, 82. 
' (,. THE ACTION OF THE CLAUSE DETERMINING A RESOLUTION OF THB PRINCIPAL SUBJECT, 
1) PerFects : Postguam comperit transitum e& non esse, casira quam exteneissim& po- 
test valle locat. Liv. 21, 32.—Marcellus, posquan id inceptum Irritum /fuit, signa ad 
Euryalum referri jussit. Ib. 25, 25.—Hasdruhal, postguam animadvertit, exiguum Romé- 
num exercitum in castris esse, paciscitur cum Celtiberdrum principibus ut copias inde 
abdicant. Ib. 25, 33.—Hanc phalangem Hippias et Leonn&tus raptim adduxerant, post- 
quam prospere pugnasse equitem accepérunt, Ib. 42.59 a p. 346, Oss. 5).—Hannibal, 
nostquam cohortis strazem vidi/, recipere signa cepit. Ib. 26,6. Comp. Ces. B. G. 7%, 58; 

iv. 10, 29; 21,33; 32, 30; Cic. Clu. 63,177; Rep. 2,31.—2) PLUPERFECTS are sometimes 
used in clauses of this kind (a) if the predicate denotes an action indefinitely repeated 
before the main action, as: Qui, postguam alia frustra temptdta erant, eam actidnem 
susceptrunt qna etc, Liv. 10, 6.—Poxstquam nulla occasio pugnandi contigerat (implying 
several attempts being made in vain), castra movit. Ib. 24, 36.—Hanc virginem Appius 
pretio pellicere adortus, postguam omnia pudodre septa animadverterat (he had seen by 
repeated attempts etc.), ad crudélem vim animum convertit. Ib. 3, 44.—This pluperfect 
of repeated action is generally chosen instead of an imperfect of repeated action (see 
Oss. 5), if the main action is conceived to be separated by a period of time from the 
anterior action. 06) If the action of the clange had already been stated before, and is 
mentioned again as occasioning another action, as : Metapontini, postquam (Fabius) ad 
constitdtum non venerat diem, remissi ut cunctantem hortarentur. Liv. 27%, 26 (the fact 
that Fabius would not come having been stated before).—Philippus quoque, primo vere, 
postquam lecati ab Roma nihil paciti retu/erant (which fact hax been repeatedly men- 
tioned before), dilectum per omnia oppida habére instituit. Liy. 33, 3.—Paucos ante dies 
Perseus, pos/quam leciti ab Roma regresei preciderant spem pacis, cunsilium habuit. 
Ib. 42, 50.—Postquam pee major exercitus emissa erat, jam ne eis quidem que ultro 
dicta erant, stabatur. Ib. 26,17. Comp. Ib. 108. Sall. Jug. 97. 


D. THE MAIN ACTION DEPENDING ON THE PREVIOUS PERFORMANCE OF THE ACTION 
IN THE CLAUSE; 1) PERFEcTS: Postguam (as 800n as) assuetudine quotidianad satis intre- 
ide fleri viswm est, adversus jnstructos Campandrum equites processérunt. Liv. 26, 4.-- 
ostedquam (ax soon as) satis calére res Rubrio visa esl, ‘Queso’, inguit, * Philodame 
etc.’ Ctc. Verr. 2, 1, 26.—Itaque Hannibal, postguam ipsi sententia stetit Italiam petere (as 
soon ag his resolution of invading Italy was settled), advocata contidne varie militam 
vereat animum. Liv. 21, 30.—2) PLUPERFECcTs: Pos(qguam omnium animos oculosque dc- 
cupaverat certimen, tum arreptis scutis adversam adoriuntur Romanam aciem. Liv. 22, 
48.—Postedquam tantam multitudinem col/eqgerat emblematum ut ne unum quidem cnutf- 
quam reliquizset, instituit officInam Syracfisis in revia&. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 24.—Ceterum post- 
ae jam ad signa pervenerat Hispandrum, tum undique in eum tragule conjectze (‘after 
e had already come’; é e. ‘not before be had reached the line’, the enemy waiting 
with the hurling of the mizsiles till he had come up tu the line). Liv. 26, 5.—In all these 
sentences, the two propositions do not merely denote a succession in time; nor is the 
principal action a mere consequence of the action in the clause ; nor is the will of the 
rincipal subject determined by it. But in all the pageages quoted. the doers are waiting 
or a certain issue, indicated by the predicate of the clause, to perform the main action. ° 
In such constructions both a perfect and a pluperfect may be used, and even an imper- 
Sect. if the other requirements of this tense are satisfied (Oss. 5, 3). 


Oss. 5. The IMPERFECT is very rarely used in Postqnam-clauses to denote a mere sue- 
cession of time*. But it frequently occurs in clauses belonging to the last three catego- 
ries. mentioned Oss. 1. Hence such clauses are to the main action almost always in a 
relation resembling cause. The imperfect is uved in Postqnam-clauses if the action of 
the clause, expressed as an independent sentence, would require or admit the imperfect 
tense according to the different rules on the use of this tense (p. 305 foll.). Such imper- 


* An example of such a construction occurs in Liv. 10, 24: Fuit contentio in senatu, 
et ia a ibi Fabius plus poferai, revocata res ad populum est ( = Fabius carried hia 
point in the Senate, whereupon the inatter was referred to the people). 
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fects mostly correspond to the imperfects of state, of continuing, or repeated action, bnt 
also to the different idiomatic imperfects, especially the imperfect of inner action (p. 386), 
ani the imperfect of unsucce-sful attempt (p. 309). Hence frequently perfects and imper- 
fecta (and sometimes also plupertects) will be equally correct in the same sentence.— 
Postquam-clanuscs with imnperfects generally require a change of expression in Englixh, 
and since they always express a relation resembling cause, the conjunction postguam 
must freqnently be rendered by the causal conjunction ‘since’. Very frequently the 
imp: rfect is nsed in Postquam-clauses if the action is negative, the negation implying 
that the action was not performed atany of the different time-points up to the beginning 
of the principal action, denoting a CONTINUED ‘NON-ACTION’. Hence almost every 
Postqnam-clause with a negative predicate may take its predicate in the imperfect. 


EXxaMPLes. 1. ACTIONS OF CaTEGORY B; Minus tamen plebs gravab&tur se templa 
dedrum exedific&re manibue suix, quam postguam et ad alia opera traducebantur (IMP. 
OF REPEATED ACTION) ; they were dissatisfied ae being transferred to other works, 
1. e, in consequence of (by) their being transferred. Liv. 1,56.—Omni undique frumento, 
postquam ager parum tutus erat, in urbIs munitas convecto; All grain having been con- 
veyed to the fortified cities when the open country afforded too little protection (é. ¢ in 
consequence of the uneafe state of the country ; IMP. OF STATE). Ib. 22, 40.—Sed is tu- 
multus momento temporis, postqguam liberdta itinera fugi montandrum erant, seda- 
tur; This disorder was quelled ina moment, after (i. e. in consequence of) the roads 
were free (were set free, were in a state of freedom ; PERIPHRASTIC IMP. OF 8TATE) by the 
flight of the mountaineers). Ib. 21, 33.—(Jugurths legati) postgquam Romam adventa- 
bant (when they were on the point of arriving. Pp. 309, OBs. 1, 2), sendtus a Bestia consul- 
tus est, placeretne Jugurthe leg&tos recipi. Sall. J uv. 28, 2.—Sed postguam, dilapso tem- 
pore, comitidrum dies adventdbat (when the day of the election approached), Albfaug 
Romam decessit. Ib. 37. 4.—Postguam tres imperatores cum tribue justis exercitibus ade- 
rant (since three genérals were present; IMPERF. OF STATE, p. 306, 2. 50), apparébat parum 
ad tuendum locum valitiros esse. Liv. 25, 38.—Postquam dies comitiOrum aderut (when 
election day had come), Cn. Fulvius exulitam arquinios abiit. Th. 26,3 [Compare : 
Udi illa dies venit etc. Ces. B.G.1,8 Quum is dies venissef etc. Cic. Phil. 5. 7, 20].—- 
Querébant auctOrem repentine ketitie. Qui postquam nullus aderai (since there was 
none), evanuit gaudium. Ib. 45, 1. 


2. ACTIONS BELONGING TO CATEGORY C.—Postqnam citati non conrentébant, dimissi 
circa domos apparitdres, referunt senditum in agris esse ; When they failed to meet upon 
the summons, public officers were sent into their houses, who reported that the senate 
were out in the country. Liv. 3, 38.—Appinue, postguam nemo adibat (ad tribtinal), domum 
se recépit. Ib. 3, 46. -—Posiquam nihil pacati referébant legati, oppugnare est adortus. Ib. 
43,18 [Comp. Ib. 33, 17].—Scipio, postguum socii nec precibus, nec vi relinévé poterant 
(IMP. OF CONTINUED ACTION), retro cedere statuit. Ib. 25,33 (Comp. Ces. B. G. 7, 87].— 
Alco, postqvuam conditiOnes tristes a victore ferebantur (PREGNANT IMPERF. Of sTATE, = 
postquam conditidnes que ferebantur, tristes evant, see p. 308, 2. 52), apud hostem man- 
sit. Ib. 21, 12.—Postqguam irritum inceptum erat (IMP. OF STATE ; ‘since’ the undertaking 
fiiled), recepti post signa, proelio excessérunt. Ib. 10, 14 [Compare : Marcellus, post- 
guam irritum inceptnm fwit, sina referri jussit. Ib. 25, 25. See Liv. 42.58; postguam ea 
parum procedébunt, Ih. 10, 34; Comp. Liv. 32, 22].— Romani postguam nihil movébant, equi- 
tem mittit qui pedites referre signa jubérct. Ib. 42, 64 (Comp. Ib. 40, 27; ib. 5,39; 30, 18]. 
—FPostquam id difficilins visum est, neque facultas perficiendi dabadtur, ad Pompéjum 
transiérunt. Cres. B.C. 3.60.—Volsci, postguam concessum propemodum de victorié 
credébant (IMP. OF INNER ACTION, p. 337 ; since they were of opin that the victory was 
almost conceded to them), in Hernicos preditum abeunt.. Liv. 3, 60.—Postguam indo- 
mitos atqne implacahbills cernébam Galldrum animos, tum demum vi coércendos ratus 
sum. Ib.38,48 (Comp. Liv. 8, 2].—Coneul primo colloquiis rem temptdvit; postquam 
plures validioresque esse regions quam oppidanos respondebdtur (IMPERF. OF REPEATED 
ACTION), tum operibus armisque urbem est aggressus. [b. 32, 24.—Galli postguam, utrdque 
vim facere conati, pellebantuy (repeated action), qua patére visum maxime iter, perrum- 
punt., Ib. 21,28 —Eros, postqguum e scen& non modo sibilis sed etiam convicio explode- 
bd/ur (repeated action), configit in Roscii domum. Cic. Rosc. C. 11,30.—Respondére ad 
ea legdti jussi; postgquam hesitdbant (Imp. of unaccomplished action, p. 309, OBs..1), 
negantes sibi quicquam mand&tum esse, jussi renuntiare regi etc. Liv. 42, 36.—Sed post- 
quam non modo hordeum pabulumque omnibus locis herbeque desecta@ (i. e. erant, peri- 
phrastic imperfect), sed etiam fructus ex arboribus defictébant (IMP. OF STATE), Cohan- 
dum sibi aliquid Pompéjus existimavit. Cses. B. C. 3, 58 ; 


8. ACTIONS BELONGING TO CATEGORY D.—Postquam in potestate ArgivoOrum civitas 
erat (‘as soon as’ the city was in the power etc., IMP. OF STATE), tyrannus leg&tos Ela- 
téam mittit, qui nuntidrent etc. Liv. 32,39.—Himilco postguam (as soon ag) ab Hippocra- 
te occupdte Syracuse erant (PERIPHR. IMPERF. OF 8TATE), profectus Carthaginem (Having 
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roceeded to Carthage as soon as Syracuse was occupied etc.), facile perpulerat etc, 
b. 24, 35.—Postguam portam tenébant, corvicines canere jubent. Ib. 24, 46.—ostquam 
lux clarior eraé, et Romani in arcem confugerant. contictecebatque pawlatim tomultus, 
tum Hannibal Tarentinos convocare jubet. Tb. 25, 10.—Postgvam satis virium collectum 
ad omnis conatus vidéval, tam ex suis unum sciscitatum Komam ad patrem mittit etc. 
Ib. 1,54.—Postqguam atructi utrimque sfabant, cum pancis procernm in medium duces 
rocédunt. Ib, 1, 23.—Tum Jugurtha, postguam omnis Numidige potiebatur (=possidébat), 
n otio facinue suum cum animo reputans, timére populum Romanum. Sall. Jug. 13.- 


Oss. 6. Sometimes (mostly in Sallust) in Postquam.clauses a historical present is used 
with the force of a perfect, in the meanings mentioned above, as: Ei, postguam murum 
arietibus fertri vident, aurum atque argentum domum regiam comportant, Sall. Jug. 76. 
—Postquam fusas copias videt CatilIna, in confertissimos host!s incurrit. Ib. Cat. 60, 
Comp. Ib. 40,3; Ib. Jug. 86.—Abeo ab illis, posiguam video me sic ludificarier. Plaut. 
Capt. 3, 1,27.— Postguam nihil fit, clamdre hominem posco, Ib. Curc. 5, 3, 5.—Postgquam 
video nescio quid suspicarier, magis cepi inuet&re ut dicat. Ter. Hec. 5, 3, 28. 


2. Postquam, = ex quo (tempore). 

Oss. 7. Sometimes postquam is used in the meaning ex quo (tempore), according to 
the signification of this relative phrase, explained p. 526, d, and p. 319, Oss. 4. It is 
geuerally thus used when the principal predicate is non-pretertte, but also (more rarely) 
when it ie preteri/e. The predicate of such a clause denotes either the initial point of a 
period during which the principal action is said to continue, or the pertod itself, ‘ since 
the beginning of which’ the principal action is represented to continue. In both in- 
stances the period must be such as to last up to the time spoken of. 

1. If the Postquam-clause refers to a period lasting up to the time of the speaker, 
postquam is rendered by (ever) since, or, with a negation, by ‘never since’. The principal 
predicate is generally in the perfect, with the force of an English present-perfect, but 
also in the present. In the former instance the predicate of the cl.AusE is ¢ither in the 
perfect, or in the pluperfect : in the latter instance it is only in the perfectj as: Posted- 
quam de meo cursu reipublicee sum voce revocdtus, nomquam per M. Antonium qguié/us 
Jui; Antonius has never given me any reset since J was recalled from my career by the 
voice of the republic (LITERALLY : Since I have been recalled, 1 never have been quiet 
throngh Antonius). Cic. Fam. 10, 1, 1.—Famem fuisse suspicor matrem mihi, nam posiguam 
natus sum. satur numquam fui. Plaut. Stich. 2, 1, 1.—Hosledquam senatus nobie negotium 
Gederat ut curarémus ve quid respublica detrimentum caperet, numquam majore in pericnio 
civitas fait. Cic. Fam. 16, 11,3.—Qui postqgquam audierat non datum iri filio uxdrem suo, 
numquam culqnam nostram verbum secit. Ter. Andr. 1, 2,6.—Quid postquam es designa- 
tus, multo salutas negligentius? Why do you ealute much more negligently ever since 
you were elected (referring to Cato’s election as tribune)? Cic. Mur. 36, 77. 

2. If the Postqnam-clause refers to a period anterior to the time of the speaker, the 
dds predicate is, of course, always 1n a preterite tense, the predicate of the clause 

eiug generally in the pluperfect, but sometimes in the perfect. Postquvam, in this 
instance, is either rendered by ‘ ever since’, or by ‘after’ or ‘from the time that’, ‘ since 
the time that*f{ax: Nec tamen ex clades movérunt ( Goimnos) ut pacig umguam mentio 
apud Romanos fieret, neque ante consulis adventum, nec postquam is redtit renovavit- 
que memoriam accepte cladis (nor after his return; or ‘from the time he returned and 
renewed etc.’). Liv. 22,61.—L. Cincius Alimentus scribit, ex ipso audisse, Hannibalem 
postquam Rhodanum transierié triginta VI. millia hominum amisisse (that Hannibal 
Jrom the time he crossed the Rhodanus to his arrival in Italy lost 36,000 men). Ib. 21. 38. 
—Cunctatio Fabii contempla erat, utique postguam absente eo temeritdte magistri pros- 
pero eventn pugnad/um fuerat ; After (since the time that) a battle was gained in his 
absence etc. Ib. 22, 23.—Hi homines, et quum in civitatibus euis vixerant, et posiguam 
eos ex variis causis fortina similis conglobaverat, per latrocinia tolerdbané vitam. Ib, 26, 
40.—AlbTnus, postgvam decrercrat non exredi provincia, plerumque milites statTvis ca- 
stris Habevat. Sall. Jug. 44.—Merellus, Romam profectus, etissumis animis excipitur, plebi 
patribusque, pos(guam invidia decexserat (ever since cnvy had abated), juxta carus. Tb, 88. 


Oss. 8. If the predicate of postguam refers to a whole period, and not merely to fts 
initial point, postguam is a eynonym of dum, guoad and quamadin, being rendered by 
‘aslong as’. The principal predicate is generally a present, but may be a perfect with 
the force of an Envlish present-perfect, the predicate of the clause being always a pres- 
ent, which is rendered by an English prerent-periect. fs: Plane relecditus mihi videor, 
postquam in Formiadne sam (as long as [have been in My Formianum), Cic. Att. 2, 11,1. 
Totum est alind postedguam sum a te disjunctior. 1b, 13, 11, 1.—Quod mihi nuue denique 
apparuit, postedguam et ipsa (porticus) tota patet, et columne poli/e sunt (periphr. 
present). Ib. Qu. Fr. 3,1,1.—Quian’ tibi unquam quidquam, postguam tuus sum (as long 
as I have been your property), verbdrum dedi ? Pla at. Moet. 4, 2, 22.—Snepecta majoribus 
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nostris faére ingenia servGrum, etiam qunom in domibne eiedem nascerentur: pos/quam 
vero natiOnes in familiis Aabémus, colluviem istam non nisi metu coéreueris. Tac. 15, 44. 

Oss. 9. In place of Postquam-clauses with the meaning ‘ex qno tempore’ (ever since), 
frequently reversed participial phrases dependent on post are employed (8. p. 198. Oss. 1), 
as: Hoc crimen post judicia de pecnniis repetundis constitdta, gravissimum est (ever 
. Since trials were established etc.). Cic. Verr, 2,3, 56.--Verres post imperium constititum 
primus imperavit, nt is cam pecuniam tract&rét quam ipse prefecisset. Ib. 2,5, 24.—Illa 
crux sola post condilam Messdnam illo in loco fixa est. Ib. 2, 5, 66. 


3. Exceptional usages of postquam. 


Oss. 10. Rarely postqgvam, not having the meaning ‘ex quo tempore’, is made depen- 
dent On NON-PRETERITE predicates, or refers tO INDEFINITE time. 1. Sometimes a 
Postqnam-clause. dependent on a non-preterite, takes a predicate in the persect, with the 
meaning of an Envlish present-perfect, approaching the idea of causE, or of ADVER- 
SATIVE cause (concession), as: Cujus (Dejotari) quidem hoc preclarissimum est, quod 
posteiquam a Ceesare tetrarchia, regno, pecuni& mudlcidtus est, neqat se tamen edrum 
auspiciOrum que sibi ad Pompéjum proficiscenti secunda evenerint, poenitére : after 
Dejotarus has been punished (4. é.. in spite of his punishment), he yet says that he does . 
not regret ete. Cic. Div.1, 15.—Postquam poéta sensit scriptiram euam ab inolquis 
observari, indicio de se ipse erié ; The poet, aster perceiving (2. é., since he has noticed) 
that his works are being commented upon etc., will bear testimony in his own behalf. 
Ter. Ad. Prol. 1.—2. Sometimes pos/quam in this sense jis used with a@ predicate in the 
present, pregnantly including a present-perfect, as: FPosiqguam nec ab Romianis vobis 
ulla spes est, nec vestra jam arma vos satis defendunt, pucem affero ad vos ( = after it 
has become plain that you cannot place any hope on the Romans etc., i. e. since there 
is no more hope). Liv. 21, 13.—Peculiar is the use of an epistolary imperfect in this latter 
sense : Poetedquam et Pompéji commoratio diuturnior evaf quam putaram, et mea quie- 
dain tibi non igndta dubitatio aut imped!ri profeciOnem meam videbdtur, aut certe 
tardire, vide quid mihi sumpserim. Cic. Fam. 7, 5, 1.—3) Sometimes a Postquam-clause 
with a predicate in the perfect, baving thé force of an English present-perfect, refers to 
indefinite and general time, as: Posfquam vero commoditas quedam, prava virtitis 
imit&trix, dicendi copiam conseciita est. tum ingenio freta pervertere urb!s...assuévit 
( = solet). Cic. Inv. 1,2,3.—Scio ego, plerosque non isdem artibus imperium a vobis 
petere, et postquam adepti sunt, gerere. Sall. Jug. 85.—Sometimes both the privcipal and 
the dependent predicates correrpoud to English present-perfects : Atque ego scio qui, 
poxtquam consules facti sunt, acta majorum, et GreecOrum militaria precepta legere ce- 
perint. Sall. Jug. 85, 12. 

Oss. 11. Rarely postquam occurs with present predicates : 1) in the adverrative mean- 
ing ‘whereas’, Chile ® : Equidem etiam curiam nostram—Hostiliam dico, non hane, 
qu minor mihi esse vidétur, poxtedquam est major (while, whereas, although it actually 
is larger)—eol8bam intucns Scipidnem cogitare etc. Cic. Fin. 5, 1.—2) In the combination 
nunc Hoes with the force of nunc quum (p. 647, OBS. 3) : Nunc posiquam muito majo- 
rem parfém itineris emensam cernant, in ipsis portis hostium futicatos subsistere (dixit). 
Liv, 22, 23.—Si que mi obtigerit hereditas, nunc postquam scio, dulce atque ama&rum quid 
rit ex pecunia, Plant. Truc. 2, 3, 24. 


4. Ubi, ut, simulac, quando. 


Rem, 43. The usual method of expressing the immediate temporal 
succession of two acts (in English designated by ‘when’ or ‘after’) is by 
clauses with wbt or ut, with predicates in the perfect indicative. The 
immediateness of succession is more strongly expressed by guum primum, 
ubit primum, ut primum, or by simul (simulac, simulatque, simul ut; 
sometimes simul et,) with a perfect indicative. 

Oss. 1. These clanses are used only if the action is conceived as not extending over a 
period, and as complete at the time of the principal action. They mav frequently be 
rendered by an English participial construction after ‘upon’, or by clauses with ‘as’ 
as: Ciesar, uwbt ex captivie cognévit quo in loco hostes consedisxent, de tertid. vigilid ad 
host!s contendit. Cres. B. G.5,9.—Qui ut perordvit, surrexit Clodius. Cic. Qu. Fr, 2, 3,3, 
Consul, whi primum ex hostium agro erdsit, exercitum dimTrit, Liv. 39, 20.—Stmul con- 
specta sunt Romana signa, extemploa primo Samnitium agmine ad novissimum fremitus 
pertertur, Ib. 10, 35.—L. Clodius, simdafque introductus est, rem confécit. Cic. Clu. 14, 
—Simulac procul conspexit arm€&tos, recessit. [b. Ceec. 16.—Simul ut accépi a Seleuco 

. litteras tuas, statim questvi. Ib. Fam. 6, 19.—Sometimes these clanzes take, like Post- 
quam-clauses, a HISTORICAL PRESENT, as: U06é neutri transeundi initium faciunt, Cesar 
suos in caztra reduxit. Ceres. B. G. 2, 9. 
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Oss. 2. When clauses introduced by wdi, ut, or simudac take their predicates in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, they generally refer to indefinite time, or to actions indefinitely 
reveated, as Post, uwbi pericula virtite propulerant, sociis atque amIcis auxilia portabant 
(whenever they had averted dangers. they would carry belp to their allies). Sall. Cat. 6. 
See p. 329 foll. For this parpoee Postquam-clauses cannot be used. Sometimes, (but 
rarely) the historians use wvGi and wt with imperfecis if they refer to definite time, 
according to the same distinctions as with posiqguam, as: Consul, wdé ne paucos quidem 
ty prima& luce obambulaverant, parte ull& cernébat, inferri signa jussit. Liv. 27, 42.— 

ti nemo obvius idat, pleno gradu ad castra hostium tendunt. Ib. 9,45.—U6i ea dies 
advénit, et Amynander in fivibus erat, quatuor simul locis Macedonum presidia expulsa. 
Ib. 38, 1.—Fabii oratio fuit qualis biennio ante; deinde, ut vincebdtur consensu, versa ad 
P. Decium collégam poscendum. Ib. 10,22.—Deinde, ué null& vi perculsos eustinére 
poterat, ‘Quid ultra moror’, inquit etc. Ib. 10, 28.—Marcellus, wé tanta vis ingruébat 
mali, traduxerat in urbem suos. Ib. 25, 26.—Still more rarely these conjunctions are 
construed with pluperfects, e0 as to refer to definite time and single actions, as: Ut ad 
- mare nostre cohortes excubuerant, acceas6re subito primaé luce Pompejani. Ces. B. C. 3, 
63.— Ubi ad pecunie mentidnem ventum erat, ibi hesitabat. Liv. 44, 2. 


Oss. 3. Udi, ul, simul, simul ut etc. are also used if the principal predicate is non-pre- 
terife, which is rarely tne case with postguam. The principal predicate is in the PRESENT 
only if they refer to INDEFINITE time, in which instance the predicate of the clause is 
either in the present indicative, or (according to p. 309, 2. 43) in the perfect indicative, 
as: Adeo obcecat animos fortiina udé vim suam ingruentem infringi non vt. Liv. 5, 37. 
— Ubi salutatio defluzit (an soon as the calls have ceased), litteris me tnvolvo. Cic. Fam. 9, 
20,3. -Omné animal, simul ut orium est, et se ipsum, et omnis partis suas didigit¢. Ib. 
Fin. 2, 11.—Simulatque increpuit suspicio tumultus, artes illico nostree conticescunt. Ib. 
Mur. 10.—If clauses of this kind designate a definite time, they always refer to the 
Suture, and, while their principal predicates are in the future, their own predicates 
(according to the rules p. 253 and 354) are either in the /future-present, or future-perfect, 
as: Simul et quid erit certi, scribam ad te. Cic. Att. 2,20,2.—Ego statim habébo quod 
acribam, simul ut (others read simul et) videro Curidnem. Ib. 10, 4, 12.—If such clauses are 
euboblique, the oblique governing clause (in the periphrastic infinitive of the future) 
being dependent on a preterite, their predicates, according to the general rule p. 453, 
are placed in the pluperfect subjunctive in place of a future-perfect, as: Dizi, simulac 
timére desisses, similem te futarum tui. Cic. Phil. 2, 34, 89. 


Oss. 4. Quando, which originally is an interrogative, and also an indefinite temporal 
adverb. is sometimes (rarely) used as a temporal conjunction: 1) asa synonym with quum 
followed by a perfect indicative, as: Auctoritatem sendtus exstdre sentio tum quando 
( = tum quum) Alex& mortuo legitos Tyrum misimus. Cic. Agr. 2, 16.—2) As a synonym 
of postquam with an imperfect : Consul trepidatidnem injiciendam ratus, guando vi pelli 
non poterant, equitibus immigsis turb&ére prima signa hostium conatur, Liv. 7, 33.— 
3) with a present, fulure-present, future-perfect, and imperfect, as a synonym of quum 
(whenever), or of wbi (as soon as), as: ando esurio, tum crepant intestina. Plaut. 
Men. 5,5. 27.—At tu, quando habébdis, tum dato. Ib. 3, 3, 23.—Opera redd@tur, gvando quid 
tibi ev2¢ subreptum. ib. 4, 2, 106.—Qui non comparébunt, gvando quisque primum inventus 
JSuerit, reddatur. Liv. 38, 11.— Quando pars major in eandem eententiam tdaé, bellum erat 
consensum. Ib. 1,32. Sometimes a perfect indicative is used after guando with the 
force of a future-perfect, as : Tu, geando Romam salvug, ut spero, venisti, yidébis omnia. 
Cic. Att. 6,4,2. For the use of guundo as a causal conjunction see p. 687, Ous. 13. 


III. TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH antequam AND priusquam. 

§ 621. Clauses with anteqguam (antedquam) and priusquam take their 
predicates either in the indicative or in the subjunctive. Any tense may 
be used in them except the future-present and the pluperfect indicative. 
The imperfect indicative and the pluperfect subjunctive rarely occur. 


Oss. 1. Clauses with antequam and priusquam are properly COMPARATIVE Clauses, the 
same as Postquam-clanses, anteguam and | he a eing = ante (prius)...quam, 
* sooner’, or ‘earlier than’, ‘before the time that’, ‘dcfore, a8 aconjunction’. Both ante 
and prius are frequently separated from guum by one or more words, and regalarly so, 
if the principal sentence is negalive (non ante venit quam ; neque prius destitérunt quam 
etc.). Such a separation, however, neither affects the nature, nor the construction of 
the clause, although many grammarians take great pains to establish a difference between 
antequam aud ante quam. 
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Oss, 2. Clanses with antequam (not those with priuvsquam) are (like Postquam-clauses) 
often used as ATTRIBUTE-CLAUSES, being dependent on ablatives of time. The principal 
predicate, in this instance, must be always in a preterite tense, the predicate of the 
cligse being indiscriminately placed cither in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive, ax: Ducentis aqunis antequam Clusinm oppygnarent, urbemque Romam 
caperent, in Italiam Galli (ranscendérunt. Liv. 5, 33.—Paucixs ante diébus quam Syracise 
caperentur, Otacilius in Atricam ¢ransmisit, Ib. 25, 31.— Vespasidnus natus est guinguen- 
nio antequam Augustus deéecederet. Suet. Verp.2.—Livins primus fabulam docuit anno 
ipso antequam natus est Ennius. Cie. Brut. 18, %72.—AMemini Catonem anno anteguam eat 
mortuus (some Codd. have esset mortuus) mecum disserere. Ib. Am. 3, 11.—The pluperfect 
subjunctive occurs when the principal predicate is in the pluperfect: Stajénus Jiennio 
ante quam causam bondrum Safinii recepisset, sexcentis millibus nummum ee judicium 
corruptiram direra/. Ib. Clu. 25, Ga Mostly, however, clauses with anfequam, and 
always those with priusquam, are adverbial, 4. €., immediately dependent on the principal 
predicate. 

Oss. 3. Often in Antequam-clauses (which always include Privequam-clauses, unless 
the contrary is said) the choice of mood is optionai, ax it is frequently the case in clanses 
ofany description which do not require a certain mood. In such instances the mood is often 
determined by particular aims of the author, connected with the general meaning of tense 
and mood, and often by a mere regard to rhetorical euphony. See below. There are, how- 
ever, certain general principles by which the use of tense and mvod in these clauses is 
determined, which inostly have been established by conventional! usage. In all clauses 
falling under such conventional usage, deviations rarely occur. These rules are different 
according as the time of the clause igs DEFINITE and CERTAIN, OF INDEFINITE, and accord- 
ing us the principal senteuce has & PRETERITE OF & NON-PRETERITE predicate. 


1. Antequam-clauses referring to Indefinite Time. 


Oss. 4. The mood and tense of the predicate in Antequam-clauses referring to IN- 
DEFINITE time is either the present subjunctive or the perfect indicatice, if the principal 
predicate isin the present of indefinite time * (p. 298). Periods with Autequam-cliures are 
used in two meanings: 1) to etate that the principal sentence ix true even if the action 
of the clause has not taken place before (anfequam having the force of a negative post- 
quam) ; 2) to express that the action of the clause does not take place waless the princi- 
pal action has taken place before. Thus the sentence * We sneak before learning gram- 
mar’ may convey the meaning ‘ We are able to speak our lanquagqe even before we have 
acquired (witHouT having acquired) its grammar’, falling under No. 13 or, ‘ We do not 
(at any day) study our grammar, UNLESS we have spoken before’, falling under No, 2. If 
the clause is used in the former meaning it takes cither the PERFECT INDICATIVE, or the 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. If it ia used in the latter meaning, it takes the PRESENT 8UB- 
JUNCIIVE only. The perfect indicative has the nature of the perfect mentioned p. 300, 
R. 43; the subjunctive present has the nature of a negative subjunctive according to 
the principle explained p. 543. Ex.: 1) BELONGING TO THE FIRST FORMULA With PER- 
FecTs : Membris utimur priusquam didicimus cujus ea utilitatis causa habeimus ; we 
nee our limbs before we have learned for what purpose we have them (= without know- 
ine ; it might be ‘priusquam scidmus’). Cic. Fin. 3, 20, 66.—O inaines nosiras contentidnes, 
que in medio spatio sepe franguntar, et ante obruuntur quam portum conspicere potué- 
runt (not conspicere poasunt, nor conspiciunt). Ib. Or. 8, 2,—Itaque antea implicdtur aliquo 
certo cursu vivendi quam pofuit quod optimum esset jadic&re. Ib. Off. 1, 32, 117.—Ante 
Occupitur animus ab jracundia gvam provid6re ratio potuit ne occuparétur. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 
1,13.—Nec enim ille vespirat anfequam emersit, et catuli seeque ceci (sunt) priusquam 
dispexérunt, ac si ita futiiri semper exsent. Ib. Fin. 4, 24,65.—Providentia est per quam 
futdrum aliquid vidétur antequam fuctum est. Ib. Inv. 2, 53,160. [The reading as it is 
given in our texts against the authority of the codices is ‘factum sit’. It is evident 
that the reading of the codices ‘factum est’ must be reetored.]|—Si ante more adventet 
quam Chaldeodrum pects consecilt sumua, Ib. Tusc. 1,40.—Rorarii dicti_a rore ; 
qui bellum committébant ante ; quod an/e soral quam pluit (where pluit must be taken 
asa perfect, not asa present), Varr. L. L. 6,3 (p. 92, Bip.).—2) First FORMULA WITH SUB- 
JUNCTIVE PRESENTS: Priusguam populus suffraginm ineat (which might be iif), in 
incertum comitidrum eventum patres auctdres jfiunt. Liv. 1,17.—Maritimus hostis ante 


* Antequam-clauses referring to indetinite time are very rarely used if the priucipal 
predicate is a preterite. When they occur, they denote habitual or repeated action, the 
predicates being either in the imperfect subjunctive or in the pluperfect subjunctive, 
as: Vorniire (gubject infinitive with a preterite predicate) priusqguam somni cupIdo esset, 
Sall. Cat. 13.—Ita sas magna indoles virtfitis, priusquam reipublice prodesse potutsset, 
exstincta /fuéit. Cic. Phil. 5, 17, 4%. 
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adesse pofest quam quisquam ventfirum esse queat (which might be potuit, which is not 
used for the sake of euphony on account of the preceding potest). Cic. Rep. 2,3, 5.— Ante 
videmus fulgurationem guam sonum avdidmus (which might be audivintus). Sen. Qu. N. 
2.12.—Qui_ servavit (de celo), non habitis comitiis, sed priusguam habeantur (or habite 
sunt) debet nuntidre. Cic. Phil. 2,32.—3) SFconD FORMULA : Trageedi quotidie, anfequam 
pronuntient (not pronuntidunt), vocem cubantes sensim excitant ; Tragedians every day 
gradnally raise their voices before they speak loudly (é. e. they do not speak loudly unless 
they have gradually raised their voices), Cic. Or. 1,59, 251.— Medico diligenti privsguam 
conétur (not condtus est) egro adhibére medecInam, consunetido valentis cognoscenda est 
(i. e. Physicians ought not to give medicine, unless they know the constitution of the 
patient when in a healthy state). Ib. Or. 2, 44, 186.—Tempertas mindtur antequam surgat, 
crepant edificia antequam corruant (not corruérunt). Sen. Ep. 103.—In omnibus negotiis 
priusquam aggredidre, adhibenda est preeparatio diligens (not aggressus es, from a double 
reason), Cic. Off, 1, 21. 


2. ANTEQUAM referring to definite time, dependent on Non-preterites. 


Orns. 5. The temporal relation of every clanse js a double one, 1) in regard to the time 
of the principsl predicate ; 2) in regard to the time of the speaker. Anleguam-clauses 
have the peculiarity that they always are FUTURE in regard to the principal predicate, 
but in regard to the speaker's time, they may be either future, or present, or past. If 
they are present or past, the two temporal relations of the clanse are in conflict with each 
other, which accounts for the peculiar treatment. of these clauses in regard to tense and 
mood. If the principal predicate is 8 NON-PRETERITE. the mood and tense of the predi- 
cate of the Anteqnam-claure is treated according to the following rules. 

1. If the principal p:edicate is in the PRrsENnT, the predicate of the clause is either in 
the present subjunctive, or in the present indicative, aa: Hic, piesqoay peteret consula- 
tum, (insanIvit): nunc quoque, conenl, privsquam castra videat (hefore seeing the camp) 
aut hostem, insGnit. Liv. 22. 39.—Ommia fecerit oportel, priuequam aliquid postulet. Cic. 
Phil. 7,9 26.—Mthi cer/um est, anteqnam ad neam defensidnem venio, 1lTus uli confessi- 
one. Ib. Cres, 9. 4— Place¢t enim Chrysippo qnum interrogétur ‘TRIA PAUCA SINT, ANNE 
MULTA’ aliqnanto prius guam ad multa perveniat, quiescere (where the subjunctive may 
be taken as quasi-euboblique). Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 2, 93. 

2. If the principal predicate is an actual (or virtual) FUTURE-PRESENT (including 
imperatives), the predicate of the clause is either in the PRESENT-INDICATIVE, or in the 
PRESENT-SUBJUNCT'VE, Or iu the FUTURE-PERFECT, but nod in the FUTURE-PRESENT*®, The 
present indi ative is wenerally used in chiuses of this kind if the action of the clause is 
represented as immediately imminent, or a+ dependent on the will of the epeaker : bat 
sometimes, io thie instance, the present evbjynclive occurs, which ix always used if the 
action of the clause is represented either as uncertain, or as an act prohibited by the will 
of the speaker unless the principal action takes place. The fature-perfect iz used : (@) 
If it is stated that the principal action is not to happen, unless the action of the clause 
has happened before. In this instance the principal sentence is always actually or 
virtually negative. (6) If the doer is represented as not to finish the action of the cluuse 
before ze principal action will happen. In this instance the principal action is affir- 
mativet. 

Ex.: Du. Prius respondes quam roqo. CH. Prius tu emis quam. vendo, pater. Plaut. Merc. 
2,3.118.—Anleguam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dicam. Cic. Cat. 4, 10, 2.-—Anle- 
quam pro L. Murtn& dicere institvo, pro me ipso pauca dicam. Ib, Mur. 1.—Cui prius- 
guam de cetcris rebus respondeo, de amiciti&...pauca dicam. Ib. Phil. 2.1,3.—Anlequam 
de incommodis Sicilis: dico. pauca mihi videntur esse de provinciz dignitate dicenda 
(virtual future). Ib. Verr. 2,1, 1.—Si queen nactus eris qui perferat. littcras dee (vir- 
tual future) anleguam Giscedimus. Ib. Att. 10, 15.— Antequam opprimit lux, majoraque 


* If the predicate occurs in the first person subjunctive of the third and fourth conjn- 
gations, its form is the same as that of the furure-present. Such predicates must not 
be mistaken for futures. There is no passage extant, in clareical Janguave, with a fut- 
ure-present in those forms which are different from the present subjunctive.—In ante- 
classical and postclassical etyle, however, future-presents occasionally occur, referring 
both to definite and indefinite time: Priusqgvam istam pugnam pugndbo, dabo aliam pug- 
nam. Plaut. Pseud. 1, 5, 110.—Boves priusguam in viam ages, pice liqnida coroua infima 
nnguito, Cato R. R. 72.—Priusqvam mes=im facies. porcam precidaneam fieri oportet. 
Ib. 134.—Privsquam porcum feminam immoldbix, Jano struem commovéto. Ib,.—Quia 
criminnum invidia pre reo est, priusgvam probabitur. Quint. 4.3,6. | 

+If the prncine predicate is an epistolary perfect or imperfect, having the force of a 

resent, the predicate of the clause is always in the tmperject subjunctive; Priusquam 
ta scirem, nihil @usus sum sumere. Cic. Att. 11,11,2. - 
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hostium agmina odsepiunt iter, per hos...ervumpdmus (virtual fut.). Liv. 22, 50.—Sine, 
priusquam complexum accipio, sciam (virt. fut.) ad hostem, an ad filium venerim, Ib. 
2, 40.—Multa sunt que mi, aufeguam de caurdé dico, de communibus periculis dicenda 
esse videantur. Cic. Clu. 3,8.—Dabo operam ut istuc veniam (virt. fut.) anfeguam plane 
ex animo tuo efivo Ib. Fam. %, 14,1.—Numquam eris dives anfequam tibi ex tuis pos- 
sessionibus tantum réficidlur ut eo tuéri sex legiGues possis. Ib, Par. 6, 1.--Is videlicet, 
antequam veniat in Pontum, litteras ad Pompéjuin miffed. Ub, Agr. 2, 20.—Anleqguam de 
preceptis oratoriis @icdmua, vidétur dicendum esse de venere ipsTus artis. Ib. Inv. 1, 4.— 
Priusquam hoc circulo excédas, redde re-poneum. Liv. 45, 12.—Evo enim priusquam ad 
finem veniam, equos sus/inébo. Ib. Ac, Pr. 2, 29.—Priusquam aqgrediar ad causam Core 
nelif, quiddam de commint conditidne omninm nostrum commemorandum vidétur. Ib, 
Balb. 7, 18.—Antequam de repubiica dicam, exponam vobis breviter consilium profectionis 
meve. Ib, Phil. 1,1.—Addiicam qui hune tollant, priusqguvam turbirnm quid faciat am- 
plins. Plant. Men. 5, 2, 93.— Videdsnus, priusquam aggredidmur ad leges ringulas, vim 
naturamque legis. Ib, Leg. 2,4.—Ante provinciam sibi decrétam avdiel guam potuerit 
tempus ei rei dutum euepicari. Ib. Phil. 11. 10.24.—De Carthagine veréri non ante desi- 
nam quam illam exclsam esse cognove7o. Ib. Sen. 6, 18.—Nihil contra disputdbo priusquam 
direrit. Ib. Flace. 21, 51.—Anteqgvain aliquo loco cansedero, neque longas &@ me, neque semn- 
per me& mano litteras easpectadis. Ib. Att. 5.14.--If the Antequam-clause is suboblique 
(or requires a subjunctive by attraction), the future-perfect is either changed into a 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive (according to the law of cousecution), or it remains un- 
changed, as: Ante vero quam siéea res alldta, Jewtitid trut satis est ( = sativus evit non 
redire ad veatitum). Cie, Phil, 14. 1.—Ne quis privs intercederet leui quam privatise eua- 
dendi dissuadendTque legem potestas facta esset Liv. 45, 21.—Quin jam, priusqguam sim 
eccditua, sci si mentlri volo. Plaut. Merc. 1.2, 47.—Respondeam, me von dexifirum ante 
vestrum Ld Haha incusire guam finttum bellum video. Liv. 23, 12.—Sometimes (but 
perhaps only in ante-classical languave) a perfect subjunctive is used in Prinsquam- 
clauses, in place of a fnture perfect, even if the clause is not suboblique, as: Nullo pacto 
potest privs recipi gvam hanc amiserim, Plaut. Mil. Gl. 4, 3,3. If asnboblique Antequam- 
clause would, in au independent form, have the present indicative it takes either the 
imperfect subjunctive, or the present subjunctive according to the law of consecution, 
as: Quum Ceerar ostendiasel, ee, priusquam proficiscerétur, Dolabellam cousulem 886 
jussirum (INDEP.: Priusquam proficiscor, Doladellam jubébo). Cic. Phil. 2, 32. 

3. If the principal predicate is a FUTURE-PERFECT, the predicate of the clause is 
always in the future-perfect ; as: Si quid mili privs acciderit quam hoc tantum malum v- 
dero. Cic. Mil. 36,49.—Non defatigdbor antequam iMlGrum ancipites vias rationesque 
percepero. Ib, Or, 3, 36.—Nec anie nous hic moverimus quam C. Flaminium patres asceve- 
rint. Liv. 23, 3. 


3. Antequam referring to definite time, dependent on Preterites. 


Oss. 6. If in clanses of this kind an indicative is nsed (Oss. 7), it isalmost always a PER- 
FECT indicative. An IMPERFECT indicative sometimes, but rarely, occure if the principal 
sentence ia negative and the predicate of the clause denotes a continuing action or a 
ptate, as: Nec ante violdvit agrum Campfnum quam jam alte in eegetibus herbe pabu- 
lum prebére poterant. Liv. 23, 48.—Nec antequam vires ad standum in muris ferendaque 
arma deerant, erpugnali sunt. Th. 23, 30*.—A pluperfect indicative never occurs, becanse 
this tense would neither express the relation to the speaker's time (which requires a per- 

ect indicative), nor the relation to the principal predicate (which requires a subjunctive). 
ence such Englith expressions as ‘1 went before he had arrived’ cannot be rendered 
by ° Abii antequam advenerat’, but either by ‘ advénit’, or by ‘ adveniret’. Sometimes, 
in anteclassica} language, priusquam stands with a present indicative, even if the clause 
depends on a preterite, as: Pater meus, priusquam moritur, mihi dedit etc. Plaut. Curc. 
5, 2, 38. 

If the SUBJUNCTIVE ig need, the predicate of the clause is regniarly placed in the 
IMPERFECT subjunctive, according to the law of consecution. The use of & PLUPERFECT 
que eo 1 is extremely rare, and still more rarely a perfect subjunctive occurs (see 
Oss. 8. 9. 10). 


Osa. %. The enbjunctive is almost always uscd : 1) If the action of the clanse fuiled to 
take place in consequence of the principal action, the sabjunctive having the nature of a 
enbjunctive of non-reality. In this instance, privsquam, not antequam, must be used; ag: 
Plerique interfectt sunt priusguam occultum hostem vidérent, Liv. 35, 29.—Pusis hostibus 
priusquam manus consererent. 1b.5,31.—Igndtum hostem prius pene quam vidérent, 
Sugdrunt. 1b.5,38.--Fabfo anspicantl, priwquam egrederétur ab Tarento, aves non 
adudizxerant (which prevented hiz leaving Tarentum). Ib. 27,16.—Priusguam alter conse- 


~ * Most grammarians assert that an imperfect indicative never occurs in Aptequam- 
Clauses, which is erroneous as shown by the above-mentioned passages. 
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qui possel, alterum Curiatinm conficit. fb.1,23.—Tyrannus, priusquam a medi& acie 
succurrerétur, exspiraivit. Ib. 35, 36.—Priusquam ad ictum tefl veniret, capexsit fugam. 
Ib. 26, 40.—1If the predicate of the clause is the vérb posse, the mood, in this instance. is 
rometimes. (rarely) found in the perfect indicative, a8: Fratris liberox prius vita privdvit 
quam ili hanc a natir& propriam lucem accipere potderunt. Cic. Clu. 11,31. This is 
always the case if the perfect tense refers to indefinite time, depending on non-preterites. 
See the Ex. Oss. 4, No. 1. : 

2) If the action of the clanse did take place, but the doer is represented as having on 
purpose forestalled or anticipated it by performing the principal action, This subjunc- 
tive has the nature of a subjunctive of inéention (virtually subohlique), as: Postumius 
priusquam (urbe) exiret, wdem Victorize dedicavit. Liv. 10,33.—Haunibal Hadrumétum 
perfdyit, omnia, priusquam eaxcederet pugna, expertus. Ib. 30,35.—Fabins, priueguam ad 
conjectum teli veniret, aut manum conserereé, et suos & fugd effosd, et ab nimis ferdci 
pugnad hosts continuit. Ib. 2’, 29.—Priusguam comitiis in insequentem annum coneules 
rogarent, Camillus de LatInis populis ad senatum rerulit (where the connection shows 
that Caraillus on purpose made his report defore the following election). Ib. 8, 18.—Pisidas 

ius ad hostem perventire cupiébat guam de re male ges=t& fama ad suos perveniret. 

ep. Dat. 6.—Neque eum prima opinio fefellit: nam pervénit (ad castra) priusguam Pom- 
péjus sentire posset, Cres. B.C. 3, 47. 

Oss. 8. Aside from these instances, ei/her the perfect indicative or the imperfect sub- 
junctive is indiscriminately nsed in Antequam-clauses dependent on preterite predicates, 
as: Omnia ista ante facta sunt guam iste Italiam ¢efigit. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 66.—Venisti 
irfitus, quod ego priusquam loqui cepisti, sensi. Ib. Vat. 2,4.—Qtme sunt tibi inimicitie 
cum co enjus predia ante possedisti guam ipsum cognovistt. Ib. HK. A. 50.—Crassns, ante- 
guam nos in forum venimus, judicio centumvirali hanc sententiam defendit. Ib. Crec, 
18.—Obsessis, priveguam alter consul advénit, commeatns ex montibue Samnitinm 
invecti erant. Liv. 9, 13.—Equidem, anfequam tuas legi litteras, hominem ire cupiébam. 
Cic. Att. 2, 7, 2.—Cui fui semper amIcus an/eguam ille reipublics bonisque omnibus tam- 
aperte est facfus inimicus. Ib. Phil, 12,9, 23.—Antequam delectala est Atheniensium civitas 
hac laude dicendi, multa jam memorabilia effecerat. Ib. Brut. 13,49. But: Antequam con- 
sules in Etruriam pervenirent, Sendnes Galli multitudine ingenti ad Clusium venérnnt. 
Liv. 10, 26.—Priusqguam clamor tollerétur, concurrereturque, pullarine cecidit. Ib. 10, 49.— 
Prius concurrit Volumnius quam Appius ad hostem perveniret (without having the pur- 
pose of outstripping Appius). Ib. 10, 19.—O solem ipsum beatissimum, qui anteguvam se 
abderet, fuvientem vidit Antonium. Cic. Phil. 14, 10,27. Omn'the whole, the indica/live, in 
clauses which do not fall under the rules mentioned in Oss. 7, is more frequently nsed than 
the subjunctive. This,is especially the case when the principal sentence is negative, in 
constructions corresponding to the English ‘noé.. .fi/l’, *not...before’.as: Omnes hostes 
terga vertérunt, neque prius fugere destitérunt guam ad flumen Rhenum pervenérunt 
(where, however,the reading is doubtful). Cres. B. G. 1, 53.—Nec qnievére anleguam Latium 
omne 8vbegére : nor did they rest til/ (before) they had subdued the whole of Latium. Liv. 
8, 13.—Non prius sum conitus misericordiam aliis commovére quam misericordid sum 
ipse captus. Cic. Or. 2, 47, 195.—Nec ostendéfunt bellum prtus quam intulérunt. Liv. 1, 11. 
—WNec ante fuge finem quam Patras ventum est, fecit. Ib. 35, 26.—Nec prius sensére quam 
eos lux oppreasit. Ib. 9, 30.—Nec anfe finltum est quam tribinus militum, quique circum 
‘enum constiterant, interfeclit sunt. Ib. 41,2.--Even if such Antequam-clausex are abob- 
lique, their predicates are frequently placed in the perfect indicative, as: ScitOte equitem 
Romanum biduo retentum, nzque ante dimissum quam ad conditidnes ejus depectus est. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 8, 24.—Quidam auctores sunt...nec ante ad consules famam ejne cladis per- 
litam quam in conspectu fuére Galldrum equites. Liv. 10,26. Most graimmarians (for 
instance, Madvig, Mviring, Kiihuer) assert that Antequam-clauses dependent on negative 
septences alwayx have their predicates in the indicative. But this is by no means the 
case. Even in such constructions, the subjunctive is not rare, as: Non privs destitit 
miptere quam pacem cum eis confirmdret. Liv. 45, 11.—Priusquam id scirem. nihil ausus 
.giim_ aumere. Cic. Att. 11, 11,2.—Me concusso quidem motu terre theatro, anée cantire 
destitit gvuam inchodtum a@bsolveret vouov. Suet. Ner. 20. Thus in the passage Cic. Par. 
6, 1, qaoted OBs. 5,2; and in the two passages quoted Oss. 6. In the passage Nep. Eum. 
4 (‘ Non prius distracti sunt guam alteram anima rediquerit’, where the perfect subjunc- 
tive stands against the law of consecution), the reading is probably corrupted. —Some- 
times the indicative must be need to avoid ambiguity, as: Priuws venisset quam tu 
advenistt; He would have come befure you arrived. Plant. Ep. 5, 1,22. Here ‘advenires’ 
would represent the action us hypothetical, like that of the principal sentence. 

Oss. 9. Very rarely* the pluperfect subjunctive occurs in Antequam-clauses. It is 
found : 1) sometimes in attributive Antequam.clunses, and in those referring to indefinite 


~ * Most grammarians assert (rather boldly) that the pluperfect subjunctive is one of the 
regular tenses after unteguam and priusguam, and occurs more frequently \han the per 
fect indicative (1). : 
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time, if dependent on preterites (see the passages p. 667, OBs. 2, and foot-note).—2) Ina 
few pareages of the poets, and of Cicero, it occurs with the force of an imperfect subjunc- 
tive, according to Oss. 7, No. 2, as: Antequam homines nefarii de meo adventu audire 
potuissent, in Macedoniam perrexi. Cic. Planc. 41, 98.—Deinde Serapion cum epistola 
venit, quam priusquam x abba dixi ei te ad me de eo scripsizse antea (Cicero, on 
pre eee did not open the Jetter before he had told Serapion what is stated by him). 
b. Att. 10, 17, 1.—3)In a few passages it in used with the force of a perfect indicative : Cau- 
sam suscepisti antiquidrem quam memoria tua, qu causa anfe mortua est quam tu na- 
tus esses. Cic. Rab. rerd. 9,25. So sometimes if the subjunctive is uxed on account of 
attraction, as: Ita perterritos egérunt, ui non prius fngé desisterent quam in conspectum 
agminia nostri ventssent (INDEP.: guam...venérunt). Ces. B. G. 4,12. So if the Ante- 
quatm-clause is mave dependent on a hypothetical period: Clodiue dixit, nisi ego suc. 
cessor essem, te, antledquum tibi successum essel, decessirum suisse. Cic. Fam. 3, 6, 2. 


Oss. 10. From this rare and exceptional use of the pluperfect subjunctive in Antequam- 
clauses must be distinguizhed the frequent and regular instances when the pluperfect, in 
suboblique Antequam-clauses, has the force of a future-perfect according to p. 434, ¢. 
According to Ops. 5, No. 2, the governing clause of such Antequam-clauses is generally 
negative, as: Se non ante ceptirum dixit, guam ignem in reviis castris conspexisset 
(Independently : Non ante incipiam quam...conspexero). Liv. 30,5.—Themistocles eis 
predixit, uf ne prius Lacedemonidrum legatos dimitterent guam ipse esset remixsus 
(INDEP.: Ne prius dimittatis quam ego remixsus ero). Nep. Them. %7.—Verens ne prius 
consilium aperirétur guam conadta perfecissel (INDEP.: Non prius aperiétur quam. . .perfe- 
cero). Ib. Dion. 8. So, if the Antequam-clause is virtually suboblique. as: Achz1 non 
antea aust capessere bellum guam ab Roma revertissent lezati ( = negdbant, se antea 
ceptiros bellum quam etc.; INDEP.: non antea capessémus bellum quam.. .reverterint). 
Liv. 35. 25. In this construction (according to rule p. 452, R. 93) the clause may take a 

ryect subjunctive with the force of a future-perfect if the principal predicate is an 

istorical present, admitting tenses of present congecution, as: His rebus adducti non 
prius duces ex consilio dimittunt guam ab his séé concessum, arma uti capiant (virtually = 
Negdbant se prius duces dimissfiros guam etc.; INDEP.: Non ante duces dimittémue 
quam concessum erit). Cees. B. G. 3, 18. —In suboblique Anteqnam-clauses perfect subjunc- 
tives may also occur, according to rule p. 418, No. 3, if in direct discourse a perfect indica- 
tive would have been used, a8: Doleo me, priusquam confectum iter sit. in hance reipu- 
blice noctem incidisse. Cic. Brut. 96, 330.—Te hoc scire volo, vehementer populum solli- 
citum fuisse de P. Sullee morte anteguam certum scierit (INDEP.: sollicitus fuit anteguam 
gcivit). Ib. Fam. 9, 10, 3. 

Oss. 11. Sometimes participial constructions (mostly ablatives absolute) are made de- 
pendent on ante quam or prius quam with the force of a finite clause, as: Si Vejos ducti 
wint, negant ee inde prius quam capltd urbe hostium reditiros esse ( = privsquam urbs 
capta esset). Liv. 5, 7.—Decrétum est ut ejus qui cis Tiberim deprehensus esset, usque ad 
mille pondo clarigatio esset, nec prius quam ere persolito is qui cepisset extra vincula 
captum habéret ( = nec priusqvam e3 persolitum egset). fb. 8, 14.—Armati nullum ante 
finem pugne guam morienies fecérunt ( = antequam morerentur). Ib, 21, 15. 


IV. TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH dum, donec, guoad, AND quamdiu. 


§ 622. Dum, if used as a synonym of guwm with the subjunctive, in 
the temporal meaning ‘vzzhile’, generally requires the predicate of the 
clause to be in the PRESENT INDICATIVE (Oss. 2-5).—Dum, quoad, donee, 
and quamdiu, if used in the meaning ‘as long as’, generally have the. 
predicates of their clauses in the INDICATIVE, the tense being different 
according to the general rules on tenses (Oss. 6 foll.).—Dum, quoad, and 
donec, if used in the meaning ‘ ¢ill’, take their predicates partly in the 
INDICATIVE, and partly in the SUBJUNCTIVE, according to the special 


rules in Oxgs. 15 foll. 


Oss. 1. The different meanings in which dum (temporal) occure, have the common 
feature of an action occupying a period of time, which is represented as contempora- 
neous with another action. In the meaning ‘wile’ the contemporaneousness is under- 
stood without any regard to the duration of the action and tothe length of the time- 


-period. In the meaning ‘as long as’, both actions, that of the principal sentence, and 
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that of the Dum-clanze, are represented as occupying the same time-period, so that their 
endpoints are the same (i. ce. the actions are represented not only as contemporaneous, 
but alxo as being of equal duration). In the meaning ‘ /i//’, the two actions are repre- 
sented as contemporaneous in regard to one point only, so that the endpoint of the one 
action (the principal one) is represented as the initial point of the other. In this 
meaning, dum is a synonym of priusguam and antequam, but so that with poouan 
the anterior action need not (but may) come up to the initial point of the other action. 
Hence often priusquam and dum (dunec) may be employed indiscriminately (Non destitit 
fugere priusquam advénit, or donec (dum) pervénit). See OB. 26, p. 681 foll._—Dum-ciauses 
very rarely are used ax 8UBJECT-CLAUSES. This form is used for. instance, to express 
the idea ‘ It takes a certain time to perform an action’, as; Nosti mores mulierum: 
Dum moliuntur, dum comuntur annus est. Ter. Heaut. 2, 2, 10. 


1. Dum as a Synonym of QuUM (while). 


Oss. 2. If the principal predicate is a PRESENT Or FUTURE, the conjunction ‘ while’ is 
not expressed by guwm, but by dum. The tense of the clause is almost always a pres- 
ent-indicative, even if the action of the clause refers to the future, and even if the clause 
ix suboblique,as: Nunc,rem ipsam dum breviter vohis demonstro, atiendite. Cic. Tull. 
6, 13.—Has artis si, dum est tener, combiberit, ad majora veniet paratior. Ib. Fin. 3, 2, 9.— 
Dum coquitur, interim, polabimus. Plaut. Men. 1, 3, 31.—Petam avobis ut me, dum de his 
sinvulis disyuto (not disputem) judiciis, attente aquadidtis. Cic. Clu. 32, 89.—Rarely, in 
euch clauses, the future is used, and never the future-perfect, nor the perfect ; as: De 
quo dum certa et panca et magna dicam, breviter altendite. Cic. Verr. 2,3, 70.—More fre- 
qnenty such futures occur in anteclassical style, as : Quod oles salsse non acceperint, 
dum oleam legent, in modios singulos sestertii semigses dabuntur. Cato R. R. 145. 


Oss. 3. If the principal predicate is a PRETERITE, the Dum-clause may frequently be 
replaced by a Quum-ciause with an imperfect subjunctive or indicative (see p. 321, and 
p. 648, OBs. 5). but not, if the two actions of the sentence denote a succession of facts, 

f a Dum-clause is used, the predicate of the clause regularly is in the present indicative, 
whether it is used in historical or in argumentative discenrse. The principal predicate, 
in this construction, is mostly a perfect with the meaning of an English ee but it 
my also be a perfect participle, or a pertect with the reg of an English present-per- 
Sect, or an imperfect, or pluperfect. Ux.: Dum in his locis Cvsar navium parandarum 
caused mordtur (while Cesar staid in this locality for the sake etc.), ex magn& parte 
Morindrum ad eum lec&ti venérunt. Cres. B. G. 4, 22.—ALtOli, dum vastant agros, concursu 
oppidandrun facto, repulsi sunt. Liv. 32, 13.—Hae dum nostri colligunt diligentiug, rex 
ipse e manibus effagil. Vic. L. M. 9, 22.— Dum arma et obsides conquiruntur et conferun- 
tur, millia VI ejus pagi qui Verbigenus appellitur, prima nocte e castris egressé etc, 
Cres. B. G. 1, 27.—Venio nunc ad tuas litteras quas pluribus epistolis accepi, dum sum in 
Arpinati (which J have received etc., while staying in my villa near Arpi). Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 
1,3.—Filiam szscénit jam unam dum tu dormis (while you were sleeping)*. Ter. Phorm. 
5,9, 18.—Dum ea Romani parant, jam Sazuntum summa vi oppugnabdatur. Liv. 21, 7, 1.— 
Dum hee aguntur, interea Cleomenes jam ad Pelodri littus pervenerat. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 35. 
—Sometimes the present indicative is retained, even if the clause is subodligue, as: 
Dum tribini ad se qnisque trahunt, nihil relictum esse virium (dixit). Liv. 2,57. So Cie, 
Fin. 5, 19, 50; Liv. 26, 16; Tac. Ann. 15, 59; Just. 9, 2,10. But generally, in this instance, 
an imperfect subjunctive is used according to the Jaw of consecutian, as: (Rex delibe- 
rére eos juzsit), ne id consilii caperent cujus, dum in futdrum nimis canti et providi 
essent, extemplo panitéret (not providi futuri essent). Liv. 36,9.—Ut pertimesceret ne 
consul Catilfua fleret, dum tu accusatidnem compardres. Cic. Mur. 24, 49. 


Oss. 4, There are the following exceptions to the preceding rule: 1) If in non-histori- 
cal style the predicate of the Dum-clanse is expressly opposed to a time coincident 
with that of the sneaker, the perfect indicalive is used. as: Actum igitur preeclire vobis- 
cum, fortiasimi dum vizistis, nunc vero eliam sanctissimi, milites quod etc. Cic. Phil. 14, 
12, 33.—2) Sometimes, but rarely. dum (while), in the historians occurs with an IMPER- 
FECT INDICATIVE instead of with a present indicative. See the passages quoted p. 321, 
Ozs. 2, to which may be added: Dum his intentus imperator erat, altercatio orta est. 
Liv. 10, 40.— Dum heec opera fizbant a legionibue, interim pars aciéi ante opus inustructa 
sub hoste stabat. Hirt. B. Afr. 51+.--3) More rarely still the PLUPERFEcT is used with 


* Hence a Dum-clanse with a present indicative, as will appear by comparing this 
passage with the preceding one, is frequently ambiguous, and can only be correctly ren- 
dered by looking at the connection. 

+ Peculiar is the use of @um with an imperfect in Cic. Sen. 22,79: Apud Xenophontem 
moriens Cyrus hec dicit: *Nolfte arbitrari me, quum discessero, nusquam ant nullum 
fore ; neque enim, dum eram vobiscum, auimum meum videbatis ; For you did not see 
my soul while Iwas with you’. In this passage, rendered from the Greek, Cicero para- 
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Dum-clanses, to give to them the force of certain Postquam-clauses with the pluperfect 
(R. 42, Ops. 4, DY): Dum in unam partem oculos animosque hostium certimen averterat, 
plnribus locis scalie capitur murus, Liv. 32,24. Probably this is the only packnee: oc- 
curring in good prose, in which dum is thus used with a pluperfect. erhaps Livy 
‘wrote ‘ averteret’ according to the usage mentioned No. 4. Sometimes, in the writers 
of the silver age, dum is used in the same meaning with a present indicative, as: Quod 
accidit mihi dun corruptum dicendi genus revocdre ad severiOra judicia confendo (‘in 
consequence of my efforts to recal)’; the connection showing that ‘dum...contendo’ is 
meant to have this force, and not the meaning ‘ while’). Quint. 10, 1, 125.—4) The histo- 
rians, not rarely, use dum inthe meaning ‘while’ with the SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERFECT in 
a pregnant sense, 80 as to represent by the Dum-clause the MOTIVE of the main action, or 
‘THE RIGHT TIME’ for performing the principal action. To express such pregnant mean- 
ings in English, the passage must be generally recast, ag: Dum intentus in eum se rex 
totus averteret, alter datam sectrim in caput dejécit ;g While the king’s mind was wholly 
engaged with him, the other ‘made use of this opportunity’ to strike his head with the axe. 
Liv. 1, 40.—Hostes, dum, pred magia quam pugne menoree, fererent tempus, triarii 
Rom§&ni conglobiati ad preetorium redeunt (The triarii made use of the enemy’s neyvli- 
gence to return etc.). Ib. 2, 47.—Pelopidas vallum incendit, dumque ignibus submoveren- 
tur (where the vulgate reading, according to a bad conjecture, has ‘ submoventur’) hos- 
tes, ipse fluvium superdvit (Pelop. made use of the time while the enemy was kept back 
by the fire, to cross the river). Front. Strat. 1,5,2.— Dum ea in Samnio gererentur, Roma- 
nis in KEtrurié interim bellum ingens concitur (The Etrurians made use of the time 
while the Romans were engaged in the Samnite war, to raise an enormous war against 
them). Liv. 10, 18.—Rex, quatuor millia armatdrum, dum recene terror esset, Sotsam 
misit (he made use of the time while the fright was yet fresh in their memory, to send 
a party for the oe ea of Sotusa). Ib. 36,9.—So, when the Dum-clause denotes the 
motive or aim of the main action (dum = ut interea): Perseus, dum firm@ret res, legé. 
tos Romam ad amicitiam paternam reservandam misit (= ut interea firmdre possét). 
Liv. 40,58.—5) Later writers, and poets for the sake of the metrum, frequently use dum 
(while) with the subjunctive without any particular point, when in good prose, either 
guum with an imperfect subjunctive, or dum with a present indicative would be used, 
as: Pyrrhus in Greciam regressus, dum Argos oppugndret, ictu tegule prostratus est. 
Aur. Vict. 35, 10*. ; 

Oss. 5. Frequently dum is used as a synonym of guum (while) to express relations 
not purely temporal : 

1. To denote an action which in the principal sentence is represented according to its 
significance and import, dum being renderedby while, when, inasmuch as, by witha parti- 
cipial, the same as guum if used in this relation (2.37, OBs,2). Such Dum-clauses have 
their predicates in the indicative, the tense being either the eame as that of the principal 
predicate, or in the present indicative, as in strictly temporal clauses, as: Dum Aristo 
et Pyrrho in virtate sic omnia esse voluérunt ut eam rerum eelectidne exspoliarent, vir- 
tiitem ipsam sustulérunt; while (when) Aristo and Pyrrho held the opinion (or ‘ Aristo 
etc., by holding the opinion’, or ‘in as much as they_hed the opinion ’), they destroyed 
the very idea of virtue. Cic. Fin. 2. 13..—Dum illa tractdbam, quasi fovébam dolores meos. 
Ib. Att. 12,18,1.—Neminem equidrem reperiet quam me, cui, @vm se civibus impiis 
commendat, inimIcus quam amicus esse maluit. Ib. Phil. 5,1,3.— Vanior erat hostium 
acies dum, abundante multitudine freti, subsidia mittunt ad castra oppugnanda. Liv. 2, 
47.—If such Dum-clauses are suboblique, they have their predicates in the subjunctive 
with tenses according to the general rules, as: Dizisti, dum Plancii in me meritum 
extollerem, me arcem facere e cloaca. Cic. Planc. 40, 95.—Putes, dum tibi roganti voluerim 
ie al me imprudentiam suscepisse (see. p. 418, No. 8). 1b. Orat. 71, 238. 

2. Frequently the action of the principal sentence is represented as & CONSEQUENCE of 
an action of the same doer, designated by the Dum-clause, in which instance the predi- 
cate of the Dum-clause is an equivalent of an ablative gerundial, and may be rendered 
by a participial after ‘dy’. The predicates of such clauses are either in the PRESENT 
INDICATIVE, Or in the PERFECT INDICATIVE, as: Hoc loco nimium oper consumitur a 


phrases the adverb vuv by ‘dum eram vobiscum’, giving to eram the force of a present, 
the principal predicate videbatis (in Greek éwparte) likewise referring to a time present 
to the speaker. ‘ Dum sum vobiscum’ would represent the imperfect videbd@lis as a real 
preterite. 

* Peculiar is the (very rare) use of a pluperfect subjunctive after dum, in place of gquum © 
with a pluperfect sabiunel yes as: Dum (the reading ‘quum’ is a mere conjecture) sic 
aliquot epect&tis paribus affectos dimisisset, concidne inde advocata, ita apud eos loct- 
tus fertur. Liv. 21,43. This use of dum seems to have been colloquial, and to have crept 
inadvertently into the passage. So in Hirt. B. Afr.61; ib. 88; B. Hisp. 23. 
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Stoicis dum morbo corporum compardtur morbdrum animi similitido; Too much time 
is consumed by the Stoics when they compare (= by comparing) etc. Cic. Tusc. 4. 10.— 
Atque in has cladts incidimus dum metui quam diligi maluimue (the vulgate r: ading 
being malumue, avainst the better codices, although both readings are grammaticaily 
correct). Ih. Off. 2, 8.— Ego autauan mihi minus quam hesterno die placni, qui. dum ~ 
obeequor his adolescentibus (while gratifying these yonne men, or ‘ by gra’ifying’), me 
eenem esse sum oblitus. Ib. Or. 2,4.—-Dum tat quidnam sibi certi afferftur, ante 
horam tertiam noctis de foro non discessit. Ib. Verr. 2,2, 38.—Such clanses are often 
equivalent to an adversative codrdination, as: Crear, dum voluié alivs habére parita 
unde sumerent..., sanos quidem homines a scribendo deéerruid ; = Caesar, while wish- 
ing that others should have a ready material to draw from, deterred sensible men from 
writing (or; Cesar wished etc., but he deterred etc.). Cic. Brut. 75, 262.—Most frequently 
such Dum-clauses denote a logical contrast of two actions of the same doer, the principal 
action being represented as a consequence happening against the intention of the doer, 
as: Muréna, dum ex honoribus continuis ascendere dum dignitatis condtus est, renit 
in periculum ne ea que relicta sunt amittat; While Gy) ascending another step, he ex- 
posed (has exposed) himself to the danger of losing what he had. Cic. Mur. 27.—Id com- 
missnm eet Hortensii consilio, qui, dvm veritus est ne Fufius ei legi intercederet, non 
vidit illud, satins eese illum in infami& relinqui quam etc. Ib. Att. 1, 16,2.—Ita, dum 
Cyri et Alexandri similis esre voluié, et L. Crassi, et multOrum Craesdrum inventus est 
dissimillimus. Ib. Brut. 81, 282.—Nunc talis vir amissus est, dum causa ita dicilur ut si 
in Platdnie civitdte res agerétur. Ib. Or. 1, 53.—Ita, dum panca mancipia Veneris nomine 
retinére vult, fortfinas omnfs libertatemque perdidit. Ib. Div. Cec. 17.—Ne, dum paucis 
eceleratis parcunt, bonos omnis perditum eant. Salil. Cat. 52, 12.—If the clanse is subob- 
lique, it is either placed in the present indicative, or in the subjunctive with the tense 
required by the law of consecution: Intelligétis. si in verbis jus constitudmus. omnem 
ntilitatem nos hujus interdicti, dum versiti et callidi volumus esse, amizsiiros. Cic. Clu. 
19.—Hoc vero dico, dum breviter voluerim (see p. 418. No. 3) dicere, dictum a me esse 
paullo obscurius. Ib. Or. 1, 41.—So in the case of attraction: Reliquum est ut ubi nunc 
Se ice ibi simus potius quam, dum illam veterem sequdmur, simus in nulla. Ib, 
am. 9, 9, 3. 


2. Dum, and its synonyms, in the meaning ‘ AS LONG A8.’ 


Oss. 6. Dum denoting equality of duration (‘as long as’, or ‘while’ in the meaning of 
‘as long as’), has the synonyms guoad and guamdiu, and sometimes donec, which, how- 
ever, is not used in this meaning before Livy (see OBs. 24, p. 680 foll). The moon in these 
clauses is regularly the INDICATIVE (for exceptions see Oss. 9, and 12). The TENss ix differ- 
ently treated according az the principal predicate is a uon-preterite, or a preterite. Not 
only guamdiu, but also dum and quoad frequently take the syndetic antecedent tam- 
dtu, fn which instance gquamdiu is often replaced by the simple comparative conjunc- 
tion guam. Besides tamdiu, the syndetic antecedents lantum, tantummodo, tantesper, 
uaque and t/@ occur. All these syndetic antecedents often (and always é/a) have a re- 
strictive meaning (= only so long ag). 


Oss. 7%. Quoad is properly an interrogative and relative compound locative adverb 
( = ad quem locum, see p. 215, foll.), corresponding to ‘how far ?’, or ‘so far as’, being 
mostly used in a figurative sense, as: Mihi quidem pervenisse vidétur quoad AS ise 
potuerit feri hominis: amentia (he went so far as the insanity of a savage could have 
gone). Cic. Phil. 11,3. Here belongs the idiomatic expression ‘quoad ejus facere (fer) 
potest’ = as far as it is possible, where ¢jus seems to be elliptically used instead of 
‘aliquid ejus ret*, ag: Tu velim ne intermittas. yuoad ejus facere poteris, ecribere ad me 
(as far as yon are able). Cic. Att. 11, 12.—Ut, guoad ejus fieri possil, preesentive ture desi- 
derium meo labore minuatur; That the longing for your presence may, as much as posrsi- 
ble, be diminished by my labor. Ib. Fam.5.8.5.—From this relative adverbial ee 
arose the use of guoad as a temporal conjunction in the two meanings ‘as /ong as’, an 
‘up to the point that’ ( = till). Sometimes qguoad may be taken both tn the meaning * as 
far as’, or ‘as long as’ withont any difference in the sense, as : Hostibus fuyientibue, 
quoad insequi pedes potuit, terga cwza. Liv. 2, 25 (either ‘as far as’ or ‘as long as’ the 
foot-soldiers could pursue).—Sometimes the sense will be slightly different, as: Liber- 
lAtis ego, guoad potui, non modo defensor, sed etiam conservator fui (as far as I could, 
or as long as I could). Vic. Phil. 3, 11, 28.—The conjunction guamdiz is properly an inter- 
rogative adverb of time (Aow long, see p. 222). In connection with the eyndetic antece- 
dent tamdiu, it is properly a comparative conjunction, the comparison referring to the 
LENGTH of TIME. It occurs also in the form tamdiu...quam. Butif the syndetic ante- 
cedent /amdiu ia omitted, it can only occur in the form quamdiu, and in this instance it 
is nothing but a demporal conjunction (see the examples below). 


Oss. 8. If dum, quoad, guamdiu (in the meaning ‘as long as’) depend on NON-PRETE 
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ITE principal predicates, the predicate of the clause is almost always in the same tense 
as the principal predicate, so that a principal predicate in the present requires the pred- 
icate of the Dum-clause in the present indicative.—Hence, if the principal predicite is 
in the future-present, the predicate of the clause must be in the future-present, and not 
in the future-perfect *, as in other temporal clauees, and in conditional clauses. Ex.: Eo 
mavis reapublica, dvm per deos immortalts dicet, frui debeé eummi viri vita atque virtfote. 
Cic. L. M. 20, 59.—Dum timor abest (ax Jong as there is no fear), ate non @iscédit audacia. . 
Ib. Phil. 2, 36.—Dum_ potestiz, dum licet, vidéfe ne duridrem conditionem atatuaiis 
ordini vestro quam ferre possit. Ib. Rab. Post. 6.—Dum istis consiliis uferis, non potes 
ease diuturnus. Ib, Phi]. 2.44.—Dum venus hominum, dum P. R. nomen ersfddis, tua illa 
pestifera secessio nominabitur. Ib. 2,21.—Dum vos de vobis aliquid ¢imeditis, ili num- 
quam de re pertimescent. Ib. Sest. 43, 94.—Nec enim dum ero, angar nulla re, qaum emni 
vacem culpa. Ib. Fam. 6,3, 4.--Dum Latine loquentur litterse, quercus hnic loco non 
deertt que Mariana dicatur. 1b. Leg. 1,1. See Cic. R. A. 32,915 Off. 2,8.29; Tuse. 1,31; 
Plaut. Peeud. 1,5.—Discer a principe hnujus etatis philosophorum guamdiu roles ; tamdiu 
autem velle debébis, guoad te, quantum proficias, non penilébit. Cic. Off. 1,1.—Ipse me 
guoad quixquam idoneum militem (me) jvdicaiat, numquam sum excusatirus, Liv. 42, 
34.—Permulta mihi de nostro itinere occurrunt. Quousque ? inquies (i.e. guousque occur- 
rent?) Quoad erit integrum. Cic. Att. 15, 23.—Quoad vives, (gratia) semper apud me 
integra erit. Sall. Jug. 110.—Regale genus civitadtis reliquis longe (es/) anteponendum, 
sed ita guoad statum saunm refinel. Cic. Rep. 2. 23.—Ti. Gracchus tamdiu landabitur 
dum memoria rerum Romandrum manédit. Ib. Off. 2, 12.—Eas litteras quum lego, minus 
mihi turpis videor, sed lamdiu dum leqo. Ib. Att. 9,6.—Baje nostre tamdin dum tu ades, 
sunt oblite (= immemores) sui. Ib. Fam. 9, 12,1.—Ego famdiu requiesco quamdiu ant 
ad te scrido, aut tuas litteras lego. 1b.9,4,1.—Quamdiu hi cenedres magistratum have- 
bunt, in dilectu prodidis ? Liv. 43, 14.—Sometimes the clause takes its predicate in the 
future if the principal predicate is in the present. but is a futnre in sense, as: Dum hee 
de Oppianico considbunt, quid est quod hune innocentem opprimere posse videdtur ? 
(= nihil eum opprimere poferit). Cic. Clu. 44.—Quamdiu inter mortdles eri/, nibil ex 
domo xua& mortale exse senfiat. Sen. Cons, Pol. 31. 

If the clause is svbob/ique, it either retains the indicative and the tense which it would 
have in the ordinary construction, or it is placed in the sudjunctive with a tense according 
to the law of consecution, as: Nec mihi hunc errdrem, dum vivo, extorquéri volo. Cic. 
Sen, 23, 85.—Egrito, dum anima eel, spes esse dicitur. Ib. Att. 9,10.—Quare ué id, guoad 
licéhit, id est guoad scies ubi simus, quam seepissime Jacias, le vehementer rogo. Ib, Att. 
10,4,1.—But: Dixi, te gquoad metueres, omnia promissiirum (INDEP.: promittes quoad 
metues). Ib Phil. 2, 35.—Te a Scevola petisse dicis uf, dum tu abesses, provincize preesset 
(INDEP.: preesto provincie dum ego absum). 1b, Fam. 3,5, 5.—Prusias profitebadtur, se 
cum Rominis, gvoad bellum foret. stattirum. Liv. 44. 14.—Cui cohortts tradcres, ué dum | 
tempus anni esse¢ idoneum, aliquid neyotii gerere possem (INDEP.: aliquid gezai dum 
tempus evit idoneum). Ib, 3, 6,5.—Dum in seetivis nos essémus, illum pueris locum esse 
bellissimmum duximus (INDEP.: Locur bellissimus evil dum in sestivia erimaes). Ib. Att. 5, 
17. Comp. Liv. 45, 14.—So in the case of attraction. when the principal sentence is a 
hypothetical pluperfect, where both the mood and the tense are attracted by the pluper- 
fect subjunctive, as: Susfinuisset hoc crimen ipse ie latronum oecuitator locus, dum 
neque muta solitiido indicasset, neque ceca nox osfendissel MilOnem (INDEPENDENT OF 
CONDITION : Sustinebit dum neque muta solitido indicddil, neque ceca nox oslendet). Ib. 


Mil. 19. 50. 

Ons. 9. Non-preterite clauses with dum and quvoad (not with guamdiu) in the meaning 
‘as long as’, take the sUBJUNCTIVE if the clanse is represented as lacking reality, or as 
being possible, the principal sentence being nevative, as: Ne tamdiu quidem dominus 
(servOrum) erié. dum ex eis de patris morte guard/ur ? Shall he not even so long be 
the master of the slaves as they are examined on the death of his father ? Cic. R. A. 28, 
48. The examination of the slaves did nof take place, being in vain demanded by the 
defender. The indicative ‘ guerétur’ would represent the action as one which will cer- 
tainly occur in the future.—If the predicate is in the second person singular, with in- 
definite meaning, it must be in the subjunctive according to the rule p. 379, Ons. 3. as: 
Tamdiu discendum est, guamdiu nescias; You (we) must Jearn as long as you (we) are igno- 
rant of anything. Sen. Ep. 7t—In antcclasgsical language, the present subjunctive some- 


* In the passage Sall. Jug. 110 (guoad vives, numquam tibi redditam gratiam putaveris), 
the principal predicate pucaveris is a perfect subjunctive with 1mperative force, accord- 
ing to p. 383, OBs. 5, and not a future-perfect, as some grammarians state. But in silver 
Latinity the future-perfect sometimes occurs when the principal predicate is in the 
future-present. as: Quamdiu fuerit ullus litteria honor, guamdiu stetertt Latine linguse 
potentia, vigévic cum maximis viris. Sen. Cons, Pol. 21. . 
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times occurs fn place of a future-present, as: Dum tu illi, quod edat ct quod potet pra- 
beas, humquam cdepol fugiel. Plaut. Men. 1,1. 14. 


Oss. 10. If the principal predicate is a PRETERITE, Clanses with tamdiu...quamdiu 
require the predicates of both propositions to be in the perfect indicative (see p. 322, 
R. 61, OBs. 2), clauses with dum and quoad (in the meaning ‘as long as’) generally have 
their predicates in the INDICATIVE (see OBs, 12), the tense being either the PERFECT, 
or the IMPERFECT. If the principal predicate is in the tmpersect, the clause (in good 

rose *) takes the same tense; but if the principal pecciene is in the perfect (or pluper- 
ect), the predicate of the clause is cither in the perfect or in the imperfect, according to 
the special rules p. 322, foll., OBs. 3-5; p. 823, R. 62; p. 324, Oss. 1-3. To the passages 

uoted there, the following may be added: Doluit, gquoad vizit, se nocuisse reipublice. 

ic. Leg, 3, 16.—Fasces laureadtos tenui gquoud tenendous putdci. Ib. Lig. 3, 7.—Massilienses, 
quoad licébat. ...circumventre bostros contendébant, Cres. B. C. 1, 58.— Quoad mecum rex 
Suit, perbdno loco res erat. Cic. Att. 6, 1,3.— Dionysius dum imperium perpetnan studuit 
munfre, nullfus pepercié vite quem ejus insidiatOrem putdret. Nep. Reg. 2.—Dum ves- 
tris viribus resfidistis, pacia numquam apud vos mentidnem fecé. Liv. 21.13.—Dum 
necesze eral, rexque ipxa cogébat, unus omnia poterat. Cic. R. A. 48.—Stimuldbat occasio 
in re unum vertende gloriw dum eger colléva erat. Liv. 21,453.—Macedones usque dum 
ordines et velut stipata phalanx cons(dbat, movéri nequivérunt. Ib. 33, 18.—Neque diutius 

uam dum recens erat, questio viguit. Ib. 9. 26.—Dionysio, dum exi-ltimdbam vagos nos 

ore, nolut molesius esve. Cic. Att. 7, 26. The principal predicate may bea participle, 
as : Susceptum bellum est quie=cente me, depulsum ex Italia&, manente me quoad potut Ib. 
Fam. 6, 6, 6t.—If the clausc~ are SUBOBLIQUE, they may either retain their indicative tenses, 
or may be in the subjunctive with tenses according to the rules on consecution, as: An 
censes, dum illa viguérunt, non eosdem gradus oratoOrnm valyi judicio et doctérum 
fuisse ? Cic. Brut. 50, 186.—Prudentissima civitas Athenienrinm, dum ea rerum potila est, 
fuixse traditur. Ib. R. A. 25.—Fatedtur se privitum predonum duces vivos domi suze 
usque dum per me licuerit, retinuisse (IND.: retinuil dum licuit, acc. to p. 418, No, 3). Ib. 
Verr, 2, 1,5.—Preesertim quum sim conscius me, quoad licuerit, dignitétl reipublicse con- 
suluisse. 1b. Fam. 6. 21,1. UND. : conswui guoad licutt, p.4i8). Cp. Cees, B. C. 2, 2u; Liv. 26, 51. 


Oss. 11. Rarely the present indicative is used in the clause if dum denotes ‘as long 
as’ (never with qguoad or guamidiu). Such present indicatives must be considered as 
historical presents, and hence most!y occur when the principal predicate is an historical 
present, as: Dum, aviditate certuminis provecti, extra munitiOnes pugnant (as long as 
they were tighting), haud pantlo superior est Romanus miles, (sed) postquam etc. Liv. 
32,12, But they also occur when the principal predicate is a preterite, as: Dum ego in 
Sicili& eum (as long as I waa in Sicily), nulla statua dejecta est, postqnam discessi etc. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 2. 64.—Tantum ibi moratus, dum milites ad predam aiscurrunt. Liv. 27, 42. 
See the examples p. 323, Oss. 4. 


Oss. 12. In clauses with dum (in the meaning ‘as long as’) the SUBJUNCTIVE IMPER- 
FECT is used 1) as subjunctive of non-reality, as: Secuuduin fuerat (it would have heen 
next best) dum licéret, abire. Liv. 42, 46.—2) If the principal action, according to the 
intention of the dver, is to last up to the end of the space expressed by the predicate of 
the clause, the time of this endpoint being as yet uncertain at the time of the principal 

redicate. Such clauses may always be changed into clauses introduced by é2W if the 

mperfect is turned into an English pluperfect or into a verb denoting the endpoint of 
the action (Comp. Gell. N. A. 6,21), as: Dum is ibi bellum gereret, Cornelio prorogdtur 
imperium (The command of Cornelius was continued as Jony as the war would last, or 
* dill the war would be ended’). Liv. 41, 21.—Hi tantum temporisx retenti dum exponerent 

uante regise copie fuissent (as long as they were explaining, or‘ till they had explained ). 

b. 45, 2.—Oroandes tantum moratus dum pecunia deferréur (as long us it took to de- 
liver the money). Ib. 45.6.—Obridio deinde pér paucos dies magix quam oppugnatio 
fait dum vulnus ducis cvrarétur (ae long ag the wound of the commander would be heal- 
ing, or ° (ill the wound had healed *). Ib. 21,8.—Die insequenti quievére dua preefectus ju- 
ventiltem Apolioniatium inspiceret (as long as the inspection would last, o7 ‘ till the troops 
had been inspected *). Ib. 24, 40. 


Oss. 13. From the potential meaning of Dum-clauses with a enbjunctive (Oss. 9) has 
arisen the restrictive use of dum in the meaning ‘if but’,* provided that only’. The 


* Rarely, in anteclassical Janguage, the Dum-clause has a perfect when the principal 
sentence has an imperfect, as in ‘Ver. Heaut. 5, 2, 34. 

+ In the followiny passave all the three conjunctions dum. quoad, and donee occur in 
the meaning ‘as long as’, the same idea being alzo expressed by an ablative absolute : 
Egregium vita famaque Tiberii gvoad privatus vel in imperiiz sub Aucusto fuil, occal- 
tum ac subdolum donec Germanicas ac Drusus superfuére ; idem inter bona malague 
mixtus, incolumi matre ; intestabilis sevitid dum Sejavum dilerit limuitve. Tac. A. 6, 51, 
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predicate of such a clause is represented as a fact which, according to the idea of the 
speaker or docr, must coincide with the principal action in order to remove his objec- 
tions against the latter. It implies the idea ‘ As long as the action of the clause coexists 
with the principal action, { have no objection aguinst the transpiring or performing of the 
latter’. The principal predicate of such Duim-claures is almost always non-prelerite, being 
mostly in the (potential) subjuuctive present. or imperative, but also in the indicative 
preseot, or in the (potential) future. ‘The predicate of the clause is placed in the sub- 
junctive present, unless it is suboblique, in which instance the tense follows the law 
of consecution, as: Nollem idem alio loco dixisset.‘ Oderint dum metuant’ (let them 
hate, as long as they fear, or ‘if they only fear’). Cic. Sest. 48, 103. Thus Ib. Phil. 1. 14, 
34.— Dum mihi eolem lunamque intuéri diceat, dum animum in sublimi semper Aadeam, 
quantum refert quid calcem? As long as I am allowed (if I am but allowed) to look at 
the sun etc., what matters it on what my fect will tread ? Sen. Cons. Helv. 9.—Sin¢ vel 
lures, dvm talem ducem habeant ; Let their number even be greater, ‘as long as they 
ave’ (if they bnt bave) euch a leader. Liv. 29, 34.—In oratiSne firmissimum quodqne sié 
primum, dum illud tamen in utrdque fenedtur, Cic. Or. 2,77.—Qui quidvis perpeliantur, 
dum quod velint conseguantur. Ib. Off. 1.30.—Dum rer maneant, verba firngant arbitritu 
eno. Ib. Fin. 5,29. Peccétur in vos, dum digni si/is quibne ita satistiat. Liv. 6, 26. Comp. 
Ter. And. 4, 1,54. Cic. R. A. 41,119; In. Fam. 10, 23,1; Ib. Leg. 2, 2.5.—Negative Dum- 
clauses of this kind take ne, which often is written in one word with dum (dumne), and 
frometimes take the syndetic antecedent i/a: Si cui adhuc videor segnior fuisse, dumne 
tibi videar, non labdro. Cic. Att. &, 11 5 8.—Consul equitibus predam circumjecti agri con- 
cessit, dum neampline duabns noctibus abessent. Liv. 44, 45.—Imitamini turbam incon- 
sultam, dum evo ne imi/er tribtinos. Ib. 8,21.—Cautum est, ita id sacrum facerct, dum 
ne plus quingue sucrificio tnteressent. 1b. 39, 18. Comp. Ib. 25, 40; 28,40; 26,1; Plaut. 
Cure. 1,1, 36, Ter. Andr. 5. 3,31. Dum non occurs in the poets and in the writers of the 
silver age, as: Lege Pompéja permissum Bithynicis civitatibus ascribere sibi quos vel- 
lent cives. dwn civitatis non sint aliénse. Plin. Ep. 10,115. Comp. Ib. Pan, 27, 2. Sen. Ep. 
64; Ib.56; Ulp. Dig. 48, 18, 1,8. Ov. Met. 13. 151.—Frequently dum, in thia meaning, is 
combined with modo (sometimes with guidem), which imparte to the clause the addi- 
tional meaning that nothing else but the fact stated in the clause is necessary for the 
doer to perform or to suffer the principal action, as: Quamobrem, sive in Tusculdino, 
sive in Cuméno ad te placébit, sive Rome. dummodo simul simus, perficiam profecto ut 
etc. Cic. Fam. 9, 1. 2.—Dummodo morata recte veniat, dotata’st satis. Plaut. Aut. 2, 2, 61. 
—Dumquidem ne quid percontéris quod non lubcat proloqui. Ib, 2, 2, 34.—Gallia omnis 
eequo animo belli patitur injurias, dummogo repelliat periculum servittie. Cic. Phil, 
12.4, 9.—Magno me metn liberfibis, duznmodo inter me et te murus infersif. Tb. Cat. 1, 5. 
Comp. Ib. Off. 3, 21; Or. 8,48; Cat. 1,9, 22; Att. 12,45, 1; Fam. 10, 25.3; Brut. 82, 285; Qu. 
Fr. 1,1,7: Lev. 2, 15, 38.—Rarely dwm (in the restrictive meaning), and dummodo are 
dependent on preferife predicates, as: Qui id numquam, dummodo otibdsi essent, recusd- 
runt, Cic. Att. 7,7.—Itaque dum locus comminue pugnandi darétur, quo animo singu- 
las binis navis ofjicizbant ( = They did not hesitate to oppose one ship to their two éf 
dut the opportunity of a hand-to-hand fight was given). Cs. B.C. 1, 58.—So in Sall. 
Cat. 14.6; Cic. Fil. in Cic. Fam. 16, 21,11. Comp. Ov. Her. 3, 123. More frequently pre- 
terite predicates occur in this construction if the clanse is swbodliqgue, as: Decrétum est 
ut Antonius exercitum citra flumen RubicOnem educeret, dumne propius urbem Romam 
ducenta millia admovéret. Cic. Phil. 6. 3,5. Comp. Liv. 33. 24,9; Ib. 1,34.5. Thus if the 
Dum-clause is made dependent on a hypothetical preterite subjunctive of non-reality : 
Qui et ipse in cruciaitum dari cuperet dum de patris morte gu@rerétur (if only an inves- 
tigation wonld be had on his father’s death). Cic. R. A. 41, 119. Comp. Sali. Cat. 40, 4. 
Oss. 14. The restrictive relation of dum and dummodo muy aleo be expressed in the fol-: 
sowing forms: 1) By an INDEPENDENT POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE in conection with the 
particle modo (negatively modo ne), as: Quos, valetido modo bona sit (if only the health 
18 good) tenuitas ipsa delectat, Cic. Brut. 16, 64.—Putant enim, qui horride incultéque 
dicat, odo id eleganter faciaf, eum solum Attice dicere. Ib. Orat. 9, 28. Comp. Ib. Sen. 
22; N. D. 3.8, 20; Off. 3, 6,31.—Que de Sicinio andisti, ea mihi probantur: modo ne 
flla exceptio in aliquem incurraét bene de nobis meritum. Ib. Att. 5,4.—Si quis eet paullo 
ad voluptates propensior, modo ne sit ex pecudum genere. Ib. Off. 1, #0. Comp. Ib. Or. 8, 
49; Am.17,6t ; Off. 2, 20,71; Fam. 16, 22,4; Liv. 82,21. Since propositions of this kind 
are grammatically independent, being a species of advereative codrdinate propositions, 
the tense of the predicate is no¢ subject to the Jaw of consecution. Sometimes, such 
constructions h-ve a general restrictive force, without the peculiar meaning of @um or 
dummodo, as: Que placet Peripateticis et recte placet: modo ne lauddarent iracundiam, 
et dic-rent utiliter a natir& datam. Cic. Off. 1, 25,89. Here the subjunctives laudarent 
and dicerent have the force of the potential subjunctives mentioned p. 379, Ons. 4, the 
sentence introduced by modo ne having the force of an adversative codrdination hy sed, 
or that of a concessive period, = ‘but (only) they ought not to praise etc.’.— 2) The 
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same relation is sometimes expressed by modo with an ablative absolute, or with adjec- 
tives which have the force of uccessory predicates, as: ltaque veniam quo voces, modo 
adjutore te ( = modo adjitor sis). Cic. Att. 16, 13.—Tum quam plurimis, odo dignis, ec 
utilem preebeat ( = modo digni sint). Ib. Off. 1, 26. 92.—Utinam posset aliqnaé ratidne hoc 
crimen, quamvis falsd, modo humdnd atque usitdtd, delendere ( = modo ea humdna atque 
usi(d/a sit). Ib. Verr. 2, 3,97. Thus modo my be connected with adverbial adjuncts of 
the sentence, in which instance the predicate must be supplied according to the connec- 
tion, us : Decerne, modo recte ( = modo recte decernas, or * modo id recte facias’). Cic. 
Rocc. A. 48.—Bonis viris approbantibus faciendum est. modo pro facultatibus, nos ipsi 
ut fecimus ( = modo id pro facultatibus faciant). Tb. Off. 2, 17. Comp. Ib. 1, 35, 127, 1, 44, 
156.— 3) Rarely mvdo iz used in this meaning with an Ut-clause, as: Jodo ut hec no- 
bis loca tenGre diceat, bellissime in nostris prediis esse poteritis (if it is only allowed to 
us etc.). Cic. Fam. 14, 14, 1.—- 4) Rarely a Ne-clause without modo is used in the mean- 
ing dummodo ne, as: Sint misericordes in furibus zrarii, ne illi sanguinem nostrum largi- 
antur. Sall. Cat. 52, 12.—Permissum ut auxilia ab suciis, ne supra quinque millium nume- 
ram, accipial. Liv. 26, 1.— 5) Frequently si modo with the InDIcATIVE is used to express 
the English ‘if only ’, ‘ provided that’. But such clauses lack the peculiarity of the Dum- 
clauses, mentioned Oss, 13, having merely a conditional force, the particle modo be- 
ing used to represent the non-falfilment of the condition as improbable, or ite fulfilment 
as eazy. as: Sine alios qui possunt, 8 modo volunt, sustivére. Cic. Fam. 14, 2, 3.--Reliqua 
Finguldrum diérum scribémus ad te, si modo tabellarios tu prabédis. Ib. Qu. Fr. 2, 12. 


3. Dum and its synonyms, in the meaning ‘ TILL’, 


Oss. 15. If dum, quoad, and donec are used in the meaning ‘ ti’, the principal action 
is alwnys represented as continuing during some space of time, but az ceasing at the 
moment when the action of the clanse occurred, or will occur. For the fense of the 
principal predicate see p. 323, OBs. 6.—These three conjunctions sometimes take the 
syndetic antecedents usgue, usgue eo (usque ad eum finem). and tamdiu, which denote 
‘so long’, but generally are not separately rendered, ‘The moods and tenses of Till- 
Clauses are different for each of the three conjunctions mentioned. 


Ons. 16. Dum (till), if it refers to time INDEFINITE and GENERAL (i. ¢. if the action 
refers to all times), takes the SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT; as: T)dtis subtrahendi sunt ef in 
nos impetum facere conantar, dum se ipsi col/igant (till they collect themselves). Cic. 
Tusc. 4, 36, 78.—Differant in tempus aliud, dum deservescat ira. Th.—Quid dicam, quantus 
amor bestidrum sit in educandis eis que précreavérunt uxque ad eum finem dum possint ac 
ipsa defendere ? Ib. N. D. 2, 51.—Ut ne expect6émus quidem dum rogémur. Ib. Am. 13, 44. 


Oss. 17. When dum (till) refers to PARTICULAR time, it generally takes the 8UBJUNO- 
TIVE PRESENT if the principal predicate is non-preflert(e (present or future), as: Exspecta 
dum Atticum conreniam; Wait till I see (till J have seen) Atticus. Cic. Att. 7, 1,4.— 
Nunc Scevola paullum requiescat dum ee calor frangat ; till the heat subsides (has sub- 
sided). Ib. Or. 1,62.—Ntim exspectas dum te stimulis sodiam ? Ib. Phil. 2,34.—Quum ea 
satix firma sit, teneor tamen dum a Dolabellz procuratoribus exigam primam pensidnem, 
Ib. Fam. 6. 18, 5.—Opto ne ee illa gens moveat dum ad te legiGnes perducantur. Ib. Fam. 
12, 19.2.—Exspecta dum consul aut dictator fiaé. Liv. 3,11,13.—At tu apud nos mane 
dum redeat ipsa. Ter. Eun. 3, 3,28. Comp. Cic. Fam. 11, 23,2; Ib. 11, 24,2. Thus dum, in 
the meaning ‘¢i2*, with the PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE is expressly opposed to dum, ‘ while’, 
with the present InDicaTivE: Tibi larendum tantisper ibIdem dum effervescit * (= tam- 
diu quamdinu effervescet), et simul dum audidmus (‘till we have heard’, ‘until we shall 
hear ) quemadmodum negotium confectum sit. Cic. Fam. 9, 2,4.—Sometimes (if tho 
principal predicate is in the future) the Dum-clause takes a future-perfect, as: Mibi 
quidem usqne cure erit quid agas, dum quid egeris sciero. Ib. Fam. 12,19, 3.—In ante- 
Classical lanvuage, and rarely in the epistolary styie of Cicero, the PRESENT INDICATIVE 
is used in place of a present subjunctive, as: Axspectibo dum venit. Ter. Eun. 1, 2, 
126.—Me maneat triduam hoc, dum id quod est promissum ab amIcis argentum aufero. 
Ih. Phorin, 3. 2,27. Comp. Ib. Andr. 2,1; Phorm. 5, 7.89, and LENTULUs in Cic. Fam. 12, 
14.4. Cicero uses the present indicative in Att. 10,3: Evo in Arc&no oppericr dum ista 
coynoxco. In the following passages which are generally quoted as a proof for this con- 
etruction, @vm has not the meaning ‘ did/’, but * while’: Atqne interea, dum heec que 
dispersa sunt colliquniur, vel passim licet colligentem undique repléri jasta juris civYlis 
ecientia. Cic. Or. 1.42.—Perpaucos dies commorabor dum pecunia accipitur (= while 
the deiivery of the funds due to me is going on). Ib. Fam. 3,5, 4.—A /future-present 


* Most of the older editions read ‘dum defervescat *(= till the congratulating excitement 
has subsided), which might be correct if it were confirmed by manuscript authority. 
The Codex Medicéus (the only manuscript authority for the letters ad Fam.) gives the 
reading mentioned above, 
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in Dum-clanees of this kind occurs only in the poets : Que mareant dum me fata perfre 
wolent. Prop. 1, 14. 

~ Hence in quasi-oblique Dum-clanses of this kind, the predicate will be in the imperfect 
subjunctive if the principal predicate of the oblique construction is a preterite, as: Leei 
gcriptum esse, avem quamdam.. .usque co premere cdrum (avium) capita mordicus dum 
illke captnm (piscem) amitlerent. Cic. N. D. 2,49.—Ut spatium intercedere posset dum 
milites convenirent, legdtis respondit etc. Ces. B.G. 1,7. Comp. Nep. Paus. 3. 


Oss. 13. If dum (till), referring to particular time, is dependent on a preterite princi- 
pal predicate, the predicate of the clause is regularly the SUBIUNCTIVE IMPERFECT, 38 : 
Dum hic veniret, locum relinquere nolwit. Cic. Mil. 20,54.—Comitia dildta ex senatus 
consulto dium lex de tacito judicio ferrétur. Ib. Att. 4, 16.—Valuit tamdiu dum huc pro- 
diret. 1b. Flacc. 17,41.—Delectu perfecto, consules paucos mordti dies dum socii ab 
noinine Latino ventrent. Liv. 22, 38.—This tense and mood is required even then.when we 
should expect a pluperfect according to English teage: Virginius dum collévam consu- 
leret moratur (staid ¢id/ he had consulted). Liv. 4,21.—Timoleon ne a-picere quidem fra- 
ternum sangninem voluit; nam dum res conficerétur, in prvesidio fuit (4M all had been 
done). Nep. Tim. 1,4 (where the interpreters, variously trying to explain the subjunctive, 
.render dum by ‘while’. The same tense, of course, is required if the clause is subob- 

Hy his or quasi-subobliqne, as: Quippe qui moram temporis Quzrerent dum Hannibal in 
Africam trajiceret. Liv. 30, 16. 

The PERFECT INDICATIVE in Dam-clauses of this kind is extremely rare. In Cicero it 
occurs only in Verr. 1, 6,16: E& mansit in conditidne usque ad eum finem dum judices 
rejectt sunt. Ia this passage, not the use of the indica/ive is unneaual (a subjunctive 
would have been fauity), but the use of dum in place of guoad or donec (see OBs. 26). 
The indicative perfect ia aleo found in Gell. 10,3, and, poetically, in seb 1, 3,43. The 
pluperfect and imperfect indicative never occur in Dum-clanses of this kind, nor does 
a pluperfect subjunctive occur if the clause is oblique, as it should be expected from 
the future-perfect being admissible according to UBs. 17. 


Oss. 19. Quoad in the meaning ‘till’ is rarely used if the time of the clause is indefi- 
nite and general. It thus occurs in direct discourse with the predicate of the clause in 
the PERFECT S8UBJUNCTIVE: Quoad enim perventum sit eo quo sumpta navis est, non 
domini navis est, sed navigantium. Cic. Off. 3. 23, 89.--In preterite consecution, and if 
the clause is enboblique, the predicate is placed in the PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE: Pa- 
tres interregni ineundi ratidnem excogitavérunt, ut, guoad certus rex declardtus esset, 
nec sine reve civitas, nec diuturno rege esset. Ib. Rep. 2,12.—If qguoad refers to a PAR- 
TICULAR time, and the principal predicate is NON-PRETERITE, the predicate is placed in 
the PRESENT 8UBJUNCTIVE, as: Ego hic cogi/o commordri quoad me reficiam. Cic, Fam. 
%, 2. 2.—Ea vero continébis quoad ipse te videam. Ib. Att. 13, 21,4. If the construction 
is oblique, the predicate of the clause 1¢ either in the present subjunctive, or in the 
imperfect subjunctive, according as the tense of the governing predicate is non-preterite 
or preterite: Ego me Asture diutius a7ditror commoratirum quoad ille veniat. Cic. Fan. 
6, 19, 2.—Ubi esse statuerum quoad aliquid ad me de eo scriberes quod etc. Ib. Att. 8, 13, 1. 
But it is peculiar that in these oblique (or quasi-oblique) constructions sometimes, 
instead of a present suljunctive, a PERFECT subjunctive is used, and inatead of an imper- 
fect & PLUPERFECT subjunctive, as: Censeo...senatui placére ut...interea provinciwe ab 
eis obtineantur guoad culque ex sendtus consulto successum sit. Cic. Phil. 11, 12. comp: 
Ib. 10, 11, 22.—Ipse interea, guoad lezidnes colloc&tas, munItaque hiberna cognovisset, in 
Gallia mordari constituit. Coes. B. G. 5,24. So Cres. B.C. 1,10. These tenses can only be 
explained as converted future perfects (see p. 453; INDEPENDENT CONSTRUCTION: Pro- 
vincie obtinebuntur quoad successum erit ; mordbor quoad cognovero), althongh vouchers 
for such constructions in direct discourse are found only with dum and donec, but not 
with quoad (as far as we know). 


Oss. 20. If clauses with qguoud (till) are made dependent on PRETERITE predicates, the . 
predicate of the clause (in classical prose) is in the PERFECT INDICATIVE: Usque eo 8e 
tenuit quoad » Pompéjo ad eum Jevati littereeque venérunt. Cic. Dej. 4,11.—Milo, qunm 
in sen&tu fuisset eo die guoad senatus est dimissus, domum venit. Th. Mil. 10, 28-—Equi- 
tes finem sequendinon fecérunt guoad precipites host!ls egérunt. Ces. B. G. 5, 17.—Epa- 
minondas ferrum uaque eo in corpore retinuit quoad renuntidtum est vicizee Boeotios. 
Nep. Ep. 9. Comp. Liv. 26, 46.—Rarely guoad is used, in place of dum in those construc- 
tions of this kind which require the subjunctive, as: An Brutus non poftuit domum re- 
dire, triumphare, primus in hoc ordine, guoad magistradtum iniret, sententiam dicere ? 
Cic. Phil.6,3,8. Here ixiret is a subjunctive of non-reality, being represented as an 
action which would have happened if Brutus had returned. Hence the clause should 
have been introduced by dum, which probably would have been done but for the ambi- 
guity arising from dum (dum intret = while he was enterinz).—The writers of the silver 
age construe guoad@ cither with a perfect indicative, or with an imperfect subjunctive, 
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as: Tamdiu certamen anceps fuit guoad Darius fugeret (where in classical prose ‘fugét® 
would have heen used). Just. 11, 9. : 


Oss. 21. Donec (till), which has an anteclassical collateral form donicum, does not 
occur in classical prose if dependent on non-preterite predicates (unless the principal 
sentence is oblique, and the governing verb of the principal sentence is preterite, or 
the clause is virtually suboblique. (See below.) But in anteclassical and post-classical 
etyle, and aleo in the poeta, donec is frequently used if it depends on presents, futures, 
and imperatives. If it refers to indefinede time, it has its predicate in the present sub- 
junctive (more rarely in the future present, or future-perfect), as: Inter eadem pecora 
degunt, donec setas separet ingenuos. Tac. Germ. 20. Comp. Tb. H. 2, 1; 4,65; Colum. 
12, 25; 12, 26.—Coquito usqgue donec ea commudébit bene. Cato R. R. 156.—Id aliquoties 
facito, usque adeo donec zal desiverié tabescere biduum. Ib. 88. So Ib. 146, 149.—If donec 
refers to particular time (dependent on non-preterites), it has its predicate, in anteclassical 
language, regularly in the PFUTURE-PERFECT, as : Haud desinam donec perfecero hoc. Ter. 
Phorm. 2, 3, 72.—Ne quoquam exsurgatis donec a me erit signum datum. Plaut. Bacch. 4 
4, 106. Comp. Ter. Ad. 4, 6, 5. In post-classical Janguage the present subjunctive is used: Sed 
est vallum murique et trahendi artes, donece proximis provinciis auxilia concurrant. 
Tac. H. 4, 65, Comp. Ib. 4, 58. The poets also use the FUTURE-PRESENT : Hic jam ter cen- 
tum totos regnabditur annds, donec regtna sacerdos...geminam dadvié Ilia prolem. Virg. 
fen. 1, 272.—Livy thus uses donec in oblique discourse, the predicate of the clause being 
in the present subjunctive if the governing verb of the oblique period is a non-preterite, 
as: Ko usque me vivere vultis donec alterlus vestrum superstes haud ambiguum regem 
alterum me& morte faciam. Liv. 40, 8, 18.--Pererratirum se omne Latium, donec ad eos 
 aieatheget qui etc. Ib. 1,53. In preterite consecution, the suboblique predicate of the 

nec-clause is either in the imperfect subjunctive, or pluperfect subjunctive: Sicinius 
Macedoniam odfinére, donec successor ventret, jussus est. Ib. 42, 27.—Patres censuére eos- 
dem Macedoniam obdtinére donec res composuissent, Ib. 45,16. So Liv. 4, 18; 1,39; 26,9; 
33, 81. Such pluperfects can only be explained if taken as converted tenses with the 
force of future-perfects (Macedoniam obtinébunt donec res composuerint), although Livy 
does not use this tense in direct discourse.—Sometimes donec is thus used witb a sub- 
junctive if the clause is virtually suboblique, the predicate referring to a future event 
which at the time spoken of is expected, as: A ceter& pred& Fabius militem abstinnit 
donec collége venirent. Liv. 4,59. ‘This construction presupposes an independent con- 
stroction with a present; ‘Preeda& abstinéte donec coilégee veniant’. 


Oss. 22. Donec occurs in ali periods of the Janguage when the principal predicate is 
preterite, the predicate of the clause being in the PERFECT INDICATIVE (the same as with 
Leet For exceptions see OBs. 23. Donec is thus used: 1) in anteclassical style: 

umquam destitit orfire usque ad eo donec perpulit, Ter. And. 4, 1,386. Comp. Plaut. Truc. 
1, 1, 1%7.—2) In classical language ; very frequently in Livy, but not in Coesar or Sallust ; 
in Cicero only ina few passages: Usque eo timui ne quis de me fide dubitaret, donec ad 
rejiciendos judices ventmus. Verr. 1, 6,17. Fundum se habére usque eo non moleste 
tulit donec vicInum nactus est qui etc. Ib. Tull. 6, 14.—Neque finis figébat, donec populus 
senatum coégit ut etc. Ib. Verr. 2, 4,40. De comitiis donec rediit Marcellus silen- 
tium fuiZ. Liv. 23, 31, 9.—Potitii antistites fuérunt donec genus omne Potitidrum tnferitt. 
Ib. 1, 7,14. Comp. Ib. Preef. 9 ; 1, 23; 1,41; 1,34; 3,48; 4,57; 5,32; 44,5; 45, 6, and often. 
Livy sometimes uses an historical present in the Donec-clanse, as: Nec minor céedes in 
urbe fuit, donec abjectis armis dictatori deduntur. Ib. 4, 34. So Ib. 1, 54, 10.—3) Frequently 
donec ‘has this construction in the silver Latinity, as: Cuncta ejus dicta escire malébat, 
donec Junius quidam indicium detulit. Tac. A. 2,28. Comp. Ib. 4, 72; 6,515; 13,44; Ib. 
Agr. 26, 36; Suet. Jul. 82. 

Oss. 23. Donec (till) with an IMPERFECT Of PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE first occurein Livy, 
who uses this construction 1) if the principal sentence is negutive: Principio anni tri- 
bilni nihil movérunt donec Camillus in Faliscos proficiscerétur. Liv. 5, 26.—Progredi pre 
turba occurrentium non poterat, donéc a consulibus lictores missi essent qui etc. Ib. 45, 7%. 
—2) If the predicates of both | pall denote repeated and contingent action (ac- 
cording to p. 331, No. c), as: Trepidationis aliquantum edébant (elephanti) donec quié- 
tem ipse timor /éecissed (i.e. every time when a raft with elephants was conveyed across 
the river). Liv. 21, 28.—3) If the action of the clause is in the relation of non-reality : 
Quiescerem et paterer, donec in regiam meam armitus venisset ? Liv. 42, 41.—-The authors 
ot the silver age use donec far more frequently with the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE than 
with a perfect indicative, and very rarely employ dum in the meaning ‘till’; as: Tam- 
diu se in sedili suo tenuit donec cervicem circumactu rote frangeret. Sen. Ep. %0.—Tum 
locupletissimus quiedue miles labdre fatigdri, donec vacatiOnem emeret. Tac. H. 1, 46. 
Comp. Tac. A. 2, 82; Ib. H. 2,8; 1,13; 2,49; Plin. Ep. 9, 38,6. In still Tater Latinity, the 
subjunctive became the only mood in Donec-clauses (Charis. 2, p. 202). : 


Oss. %. Livy, the poets, and more frequently the writers of the silver age, use donee 


“. 
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in the meaning ‘aslonq as’. Livy, in direct discourse, nses donec in this meaning, mostly 
with reference to preterife principal predicates, placing the predicate of the cliuse in the 
IMPERFECT OF PERFECT INDICATIVE, as: Donec armati confertiqne avibant, peditun la- 
bor {n persequendo fait ~ po-tquam ete, Liv. 6,13. Comp. Ib. 2, 49,9; 1.7.13. But the 
subjunctive imperfect is found as a subjunctive of repeated and contingent action (p. 331, 
No. c): Nihil sxane (repidibant elephanti donee continenti velut ponte agerentur. Liv. 
21.28 (where some grammarians, for inst. the anthor of tne Publ. Sch. Gr., strangely 
consider agerentur as ‘suboblique’, the elephants being regarded as the conceivers of 
the clause), If the principal predicate is in the subjunctive. the predicate of the Donec- 
clause assumes both the tense and the mood of the former: Ut...Romulus fenvuerit 
reguum donec in terria fuerit. Liv. 1,40 —The writers of the silver age use either the 
pertect indicative, or the imperfect subjunctive in this construction : Vulgus trucidatun 
est, donec ira et dies permansit. Tac. A. 1, 68.—Hostes, donec agmen per saltus porriqe: é- 
tur. immodti (erant). [h. 1,52. Comp. Tb. 4, 47; 6,51; 13. 33.—More rarely Livy, the poets, 
and writers of the silver age use donec in the meaning ‘as dong as’ with reference to 
Suture actions, both predicates being placed in the fu/ure-present, as: Ne quem vestrum, 
donec quicquim in re me& supererit, judicatum addictuinque dueci patier. Liv. 6, 14.— 
Donec eris felix, multos numenibis amIcos, Ov. Trist. 1, 9,5.—Vestrum quoque nomen in 
incerto erit, donee dubitabitur imperatorem in castris, an hostem habeatis. Tac. H. 1, 37. 
Peculiar is the use of a perfect indicative after donec (as long as), referring to a present 
used in the sense of an English present-perfect ;: Per multos jam annos potentis-imi 
sunt civitatis, ac. donec libuit. principes fori. Tac. Dial. 8,6. In oblique discourse both 
Livy and the writers of the silver age, often nse Donec-clauses ( = ‘as long as’), refer- 
ring to actions future to the time of some speaker introduced iu the discourse. In this 
instance the predicate of t*? clause is placed in the subjunctive imperfect or present, 
which must be explained as converted future-presents, according to p. 418, &. 87. since & 
prevent indicative never occurs with donec in direct discourse; ax: Edixit, ne quix mili- 
tis, donec in castris esset. bona possidéret (INDEP. : Ne quis possidé/o bona militis, donec 
in castris eriZ). Liv. 2, 24.—Nec umquam, donec sanguinis BarcIni quisqnam supersié, 
quietira Romana feedera (INDEP.: Numquam quiescent tcedera, donec quixquum super- 
erit) Ib. 21,10. Comp. Ib. 4, 24; 4,605; 25,11; 34,23; Tac. A. 15, 64. 


Oss. 25. Peculiar to the writers of the silver ave, is the use of donec to introdnce 
LOCATIVE CLAUSES, in the meaning ‘usqve ad eum locum quo’ (up to the place where). 
In this sense, it generally takes the present subjunctive, or tinperfect subjunctive accord- 
ing to the tense of the principal predicate, as: Rhenus servat nomen donec Oceano 
miscediur, Tac. A.2,6.—Caput usque eo dimfsit, donec radiis tnsereret. Sen. Ep. 70. 
Comp. Tac. Germ. 1; Ib. 35. . 


Ona, 26. Dum, quoad, and donec (in the meee ‘till’) are thus distingnished in 
Classical prose: 1) Dum (not guoad or donec) is used if the clause refers to time indefi- 
nite and general. In the passave Off. 3, 23.89 (OBs. 19) qvoad, aw has been shown, is 
used for particular reasons. Donec with reference to indefinite time, doer not occur in 
Classical prose (OBs. 21). The mood of Dum-clauses, in this relation, is always the pres- 
ent subjunctive.—2) Dum (not guoad or donéc) is used if the clause is dependent on 
erspéectare (to wait. *4id/’), the mood being always the subjunctive (Comp. the examples 
Oss. 17), aa: Auspechire dum hostium copie augerentur, sumiiwe dementie esse judicdbat, 
Cres. B. G. 4, 13.—Hespectas fortasse dim dicat ete, Cic. Tuse. 2,7 Comp, Cws. B. G. 1, 
11. Opperiri (in epistolary style) occurs also with dum and a present indicative (see 
Ons. 14).. The emperor Trajanus construed exspéectdre with donec; Si exapectlasses donec 
me consileres, Plin. Ep. 10, 122. See p. 593, Oss. 8.—3) If the principal predicate is 7on- 
preterife. and reters to particular time, dum and Kee (both almost always with the sub- 
jJunctive) are used optionally. Donec is not used in this connection, See Ors. 17 and 19. 
—4) If the principal predicate is prelerite, dum, guoad, and donec are used. But only 
dim (not quoad, nor donec) is used if the principal action is represented as infentionally 
continued by the doer till the action of the clause ‘ will happen’; almost always with a 
subjunctive imperfect. See Oss. 18.—5) If no such intention is implied. the principal 
action being simply represented as continuing till another action occurred, guoad or do- 
mec are used) without any difference, both requiring the perfect indicative in classical 
prose. In postclassical prose there are the following differences from the classical usage? 
(a) that donec and quoad are employed when in classical prose dm only is considered ag 
correct (No, 4)3 (4) that the subjunctive mood is used, promiscuously with the indicative, 
wiere in classical prose only the ¢endicadive is considered as correct (No. 5). 

Sometimes dum and its equivalents are synonyms of anteguam or priusguam (the 
Bame as in English ‘till’ and ‘before’ may often be used as synonyms), Both, dum 
and antequam represent the principal action as happening before the action of the clause, 
But while in clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, the principal action is always repre- 
sented as continuing to the moment of the dependent action, this is generally nod the 
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cage in clauses with anteqguam, except when the principal sentence is negative, in which 
inetance both. the Antequam-clauses, and the Dum-clauses refer to principal actions, 
the nut-happening of which continues up to the moment of the dependent action. Hence 
in such sentences as* Dum hic veniret, locum relinquere noluit (Cic. Mil. 20)’, a Priusqua.n- 
clause may be substituted for the Dum-clause (non privs locum relinquere voluit guam 
hic veviret), Thus * Namaquam destitit ordre usque €0 donec perpulit (Ter. And. 4, 1,36) = 
Non prius destitit ordre quam ete. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES. 
I. DIRECT CAUSE. 


§ 623. Causal clauses are introduced by the conjunctions guta or quod 
(because), and, for particular causal relations, by guum or quontam 
(since); sometimes by guandd, quandoguidem, or stquidem. Causal Quum- 
clauses have their predicates in the SUBJUNCTIVE (p. 655). The other con- 


junctions take the INDICATIVE, with the exceptions mentioned Oss. 17 


Oss. 1. Quod (generally not guia) is nsed : 1) if the clause has the force of a complet- 
ing That-clanse, being governed either by one of the verba affectuum (p. 590 foll.). or hy 
those verbs the objects of which denote at the same time their cauees (p. 598). The use 
of guia after such verbs is extremely rare, when gui@ may generally be paraphraxed b 
‘for no other reason than that’, as: Reprehendis me quia defendam et irasceris. Cic. Sull. 
18, 50.—Id guia non est a me factum, agis gratias ? ‘Ter. Ad. 4, 3,5.—2) Quod (very rarely 
guia) is used if the canse is represented as the MEANS and INSTRUMENT of the main 
action, so that the ryndetic antecedent eo is either used or may be supplied, as : Vitidsi 
principes non solum obsunt guod ( = €0gvod) ipsi corrumpuntnr, sed etiam quod ( = €0 
quod) corrumpunt, plusque exemplo quam peccato nocent. Cic. Leg. 3. 14, 32.—Auctaque 
nvidia ad plebem qvod ( = eo quod) tribdtum etiamin stipendium militum colldtum est. 
Liv. 10,46.—Id ferrum, etiamsi hisieset in scuto, pavdrem faciébat, guod ( = eo quod) 
arma omitti cogébat. Ib. 21,8. See p. 606, Oss. 4. Quia is very rarely used in clauses 
denoting instrumentality; but it sometimes occurs, even in place of 7hat-clauses (Fact- 
clauses) for the sake of emphasis, as: Id futflrum fuisse ex co guia factum est, intelligi 
debet (from the very fact that etc.) Cic. Fat. 9, 18. 


Oss. 2. On the other hand, guia (not guod, nor guum, guoniam etc.) must be used in 
answer to & QUESTION asking for the reason or cause of an action, as: Cur dixisti testi- 
monium in alios? Qua coactus (sum). Cur damnati sunt? Qvia creditum ert. Cic. Sull. 
17, 48.--Quv@ tandem ista causa est? Quia hec ert mea germana patria. Jb. Leg. 2, 1. 
Comp. Ib. 2,3,7%7; Part. Or.4; Liv. 6,18; Ter. Andr. 4, 3,138; Ib.5,2,51; Eun. 1,2.9; 
Heaut. 4,5, 53. In anteclassical language quia, insuch answers, is frequently strength- 
ened by enim, which, according to the English conception is redundant. Comp. Ter. Hec. 
3, 1,31; Heaut. 4, 5 52. 


Oss. 3. Aside from these differences, quod and quia are used without, distinction*, 
1) to express & MOTIVE (see the examples nnder A), 2) to represent the principal action 
as the consequence and effect of the causal predicate (causa efficiens), in which instance 


* Several grammarians have unsuccessfully tried to establish various differences 
between guod and guia, RAMSHORN says : Quod denotes a CAUSE (URSACHE), é. €. that 
which immediately precedes an action, and effects it; guia denotes the ‘ground’, t. e. the 
remoter cuuse, by which the action becomes possible. That this distinction (which ts 
almost correct in regard to quia and quam) is utterly gratuitous, is evident from the pas- 
sages given nuder A and Bin the text.—METIRING says: Guoed always retains the mean- 
ing ‘ that’, 80 that it may be paraphrased ‘on account of the fact that’. But this is no 
pecuanty of quod, being just as true in regard to guia.—ReEIsia almost reverses Rams- 


orn’s difference, by stating that guia represents an immediate and necesgary cause, quod 
meaning ‘ in respect to’. . 
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a consecutive Ut-clause may often be used in place of the principal sentence, the causal 
ciause taking the place of the latter (see the examples under #).—It is peculiar that 
Cesar never usex guia, but always expresses both of these relations by Quod-clauses 
only. On the other hand Livy uses guia very much oftener than quod (about in the rela- 
tion of three to one), and especially to express a motive, which, by this writer, is rarely 
expressed by guvod. Cicero and Sallust use there two conjunctions without giving ary 
preference to either, except for the sake of euphony. The syndetic antecedents of guvod 
are propterea, iccirco, eo (ed re, ob eam causam, inde, tdeo). Quia, more usually, takes 
tccirco, but also propterea ; the other antecedents rarely occur with guia. 

ExaMPLes: A. Quod and quia denoting MOTIVE: Kal. Sext. veni Syracfsas quod ab 
e& urbe transmiessio in Greciam laudab&tur ( = my motive in os to Syracuse was, 
that the paseage to Greece from that city was said to be good). Cic. Phil. 1,3, 7.—Quem 
locum Marius, quod ibi regis thesauri erant, summ& vi capere intendit. Sall. Jug. 92.— 
Itaque et multitudine freti, et gvod metu cessisse credébant hostem, in amnem ruunt. 
Liv. 21,5.—Huic simultas cum Curidne intercedébat, guod tribinue plebis legem pro- 
mulgaverat qua etc. Ces. B. C. 2,25.—Exoravit tyrannum ut abire licéret quod Jam bea- 
tus noljlet ease. Cic. Tusc, 5, 21. Comp. Cic. Rep. 2. 31,55; Sall. Jug.5; 7; 61: Cic. Fin. 
1, 16.58 ; Liv. 21, 25.—Postea vero quam certissimis auctoribus sum certior factug, vel 
quod tanta rea erat, vel gvod nondum audieramus Bibuium venissze, vel quia administra- 
tio hujus belli mihi cum Bidulo pene est commfinis, que ad me delta essent, ecribenda 
ad vos putavi. Cic. Fam. 15,1, 1.—Ita fit ut adsint proplerea quod officium sequuntur, 
tuceant autem iccirco guia periculum metuunt. Ib. RK. A. 1, 1.—Dionysius utramque inter- 
fici juseit, alterum guia viam demonstravisset interimendi sui, alterum guia dictum id 
risu approbavisset. Ib. Tusc. 5, 30.—C. Flaminius Lelium, quia euipiains in augurum 
colleyium non erat, non admedum diligébat. Ib. Brut. 26, 101.—Epicydes profectus in 
Leontinos est, guia satis eos adversus populum Romanum concit&tos cernébat. Liv. 24, 
29.—Classis data ad tucndam maritinam oram, quia qua parte belli vicerant, e& tum 
quoque rem gestiros Romé&nov credi poterat. Ib. 21, 22.—Exercitum in agrum VescInum, 
guia regio ea intecta ab Sumnitibus erat, hiberndtum duxit. Ib. 10, 46.—Comp. Ib. 10, 47; 
21,11; 21.17; 4,59; 1,4; Cic. Att. 6,3.5; Par. 5,1, 34. : 

B. Quod and guia = CAUSA EFFICIENS.—Ego dedrum vitam propterea sempiternam 
esre arbitror guod volupta&les edrum propriz sunt (= Voluptates eficiunt ut dedrum vita 
sempiterna sit), Ter. And. 5, 5, 2.—Helvetii reliquos Gallos virtite preecédunt, guod lere 

ar ee erase cum Germfnis contendunt (= Helvetii contendunt, ita ut preecé- 

ant). Ces. B. G. 1, 1.—Quz eo facilins retinébant guod procu) ab imperio regis xtaitem 
agébant. Sail. Jug. 78.—Coimp. Cas. B.G.1,2; Ib.6; Cic. Att 6,1,3; Liv.6,1; Ib. 1.51. 
—Galli, et guia inierporita nocte a contentiOne pugne remirerant animos, et quod nec 
in acie ancipiti usquam certaverant preelio, sine iraé ingressi urbem in furam peryeniunt. 
Liv. 5, 41.—Quod non tam facile in nestris oratoribus porsumus dicere, quia scripta nor 
multa reliquérunt. Cic. Or. 2, 22, 92.—Nec arx vi capi poterat, guia pro spatio loci satis 
- presidii habébat ( = Satis presidii habébat t/a ué vi capi non poeret). Liv. 4,61.— Mul- 
tum proféci, sed quantum, non plane, guia lounge absum, ecio. Cic. Att. 6,2, 7.—Comp. 
Ib. Fin. 1, 16,53 ; Liv. 6, 32; Ib. 32, 18. 

Oss. 4. Quum (since) denotes, like guod and guia, either the motive or the causa effi- 
ciens (but never the means and instrument) of the principal predicate, but with the dif- 
ference that Qrum-clauses represent the principal action as arrived at hy way of REa- 
SONING Or logical CONCLUSION, Whereas guvod and gvia represent the principal action as 
an immediate sequence of the causal predicate *. Hence causal Quum-clauges are used 
1) as a form of the major and minor premise in sYLLoaIsMg, as: um omnia que ratid- 
nem habent preséené eis que sint ratiOnis expertia, nefasque stf dicere, ullam rem pre- 
stare natfre omnium rerum, ratidnem inesse in e& confitendum est. Cic. Leg. 2, 7,16 (= 
1. Omnia que ratidnem habent, prestant etc. ; 2. atqgui nefas est dicere etc. ; 3. ergo confi- 
tendym est etc.).—Etenim guum in suo quemque opere artificem nihil aliud cogitaire 
videam, nisi quo sit in illo genere melior; ego, guum mihi si¢ nnum hoc opus a majori- 
bus relictum, procuratio reipublice, non me inertidrem esse confitear quam opificem 


a ae mend 


* This distinction is often strangely misunderstood by grammarians. Thus the author 
of the Publ. Sch. Gr. compares guum causal with the French puisque, and guia with 
parceque, whereas puisgue is the equivalent of guoniam, and not ot guum. The same 
author states that quia denotes an ‘alleged cause’, while guum denotes ‘conceived cause’, 
from which fact he, stranvely, derives the use of the subjunetive afier quum. Since 
every cause must be both alleged and conceived by some one, it is difficult to say what 
meaning this author may have connected with the word ‘conceived’. If he takes the 
word in the meaning ‘merely conceived, and void of reality’, his definition is evidently 
wrong, since in many of the passages quoted above, the predicates of the Quum-clauses 
denote aciual facts. If he takes the expression ‘conceived’ in the common acceptation 
of the word, his definition is destitute of sense. 
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qpomanars si minus in maxima arte quam illi in minimis operse conanmpserim ? Ib. 
ep. 1,22 (= 1. Opifices progredi in sua arte student; 2. atguéi mea ars est respublica : 
3. ergo reipublice studére me oportet).—Lucullus respondit, duos se habére vicInos, equi- 
tem Romanum et libertInum, quorum guum essent magnitice ville, concédi sibi oportére 

uod eis qui inferidris ordinis essent, licéret. Ib. Leg. 8, 13,30 (= 1. Quod inferioribus 
licet, mihi concédi oportet ; 2. afqui victIni mei magnificas villas halent ; 3. ergo mihi licet 
villam habére magnificam).—2) Qunm-clauses are expecially used if One or more inter- 
mediate links, denoting the immediate cause of the principal predicate, must be sup- 
plied, as: YGuum mentionem ejus rei in vetustioribus annalibus nullam tnveniam, magis 
ut belli Gatlici caus& dictat6rem crefitam arbitrer, inclInat animus. Liv. 7,9 (supply : 
because if T. Quinctius had been appointed dictator for the purpose mentioned before, 
it would have been recorded in the annals).—Qui (é. e. deOrnm metus) guvwm descendere 
ad animos sine aliquo commento miraculi non posseé, simulat sibi cum de& Egeria& con- 
gressus nocturnos esse, Liv. 1,19 (= Numa pretended to meet Egeria, becuuse he wished 
to make the Romans accept his reforms in religion, since etc.).— Quum propter longitu- 
dinem a¢minis minus facile omnia per se ob!re, et quid quoque loco faciendum eseget 
providére possent, jussérunt pronuntiare ut tmipedimenta relinquerent, atque in orbem 
consisterent. Cea. B. G. 5,33 (They gave the order to relinquish the bavvage, because 
this was necessary to form a compact line of battle, since the column wae too long to 
impart to them the necessary commands). Comp. Liv. 1,13; Czes, B. G. 2, 25, and the pas- 
sages quoted p. 656, OBs. 1. 


Oss. 5. This line of distinction between quia (quod) and quum (the same as in English 
between ‘because’ and ‘since’) cannot be drawn with absolute definiteness, since the 
supplying of connecting links will often appear more or lesa nnnecessary, according to 
the conception of the author, and because the term ‘immediate’, if applied to thought, is 
not capable of being absolutely determined. Hence guum or quia (quod) may sometimes 
be optionally used, and, not rarely, in very similar sentences, tue one is found with a 
Quum-claure, while in the other guia or guod is employed, as: Nam gum eolitido et 
vita sine amfcis insididrum et metus pilena sit, ratio ipsa monet amicitias comparare. 
Cic. Fin. 1, 20, 66. Compare with: Quia nullo modo sine amicitia firmam et perpetuam 
jucunditatem vite tenére possumus, icci7'co amicitia cum voluptate connectitur. Ib. 1, 
20, 67.—Itaque, guum lonvinquad a domo instet militia, incertumque sit quando domos 
vestras vistiri sitis, commedtum do. Liv. 21.21. Compare with: Hannibal, guia fessum 
militem preeliis operibusque habébat, paucdrum his digrum quiétem dedit. Ib. 21, 11.— 
Dionysius, gvuum in communibus suggestis consistere on audéret, contionadri ex turrt 
alta solébat. Cic. Tusc. 5,20, Compare with : AricInus quia palam interfici non poterat, 
oblito falso crimine insontem oppressit. Liv. 1,51, It 1s evident that, in all these pas- 
saves, guum might have been substituted for guia, and quia for gquum. Thus clauses 
“with presertim quum (see the passages p. 655, Ons. 2) are often entirely equivalent to 
clauses introduced by maxime quod. e¢0 magis quod (quta), €0 minus quod, as: Quanto 
erat in dies gravior oppugnatio, et 7axime quod, magn& parte militum confectd, res ad 
paucitatem defensdrum pervenerat, tanto crebridres litterse ad Cresarem mittebantur. 
Ces. B. G. 5,45 (= presertim quum rea ad paucitatem pervenerat).— Ko magis quod 
pridie Germ@ni retinéri non poterant (= guum presertim retinéri non potnixsent). Ib. 1. 
47.—Neque Hispaniam negligendam ratus, ¢0 minus quod hand igndrus erat (= quum 
presertim haud igna&rus esset) circumitam ab Romanis eam legatis. Liv. 21, 22.—Causal 
quum can never be connected with any eyndetic antecedent. 


Oss. 6. Quoniam (probably derived from guvum and jam) is used if the action of the 
clause is represented as Known to the person addressed, especially if referring to the 
addressed person’s own acts, or as génerally known, whereas with quia and quod the 
author means to inform the reader or the person spoken to, of a new fact, not presumed 
to be known to them. In English this relation is expressed by ‘since’. Quoniam 
closely resembles the French prisgue.* Mostly guoniam is used conventionallysn par- 
ticular reJations (OBs. 7), but it, also, frequently occurs with the force of both quia 
(quod) and quum, being distinguished from these conjunctions by the mere fact that the 
statement in the clause is assumed as known, as: : 

A, Quoniam WITH THE FORCE OF quia: Quoniam me verbo premis, posthac non dicam 
‘MISEROS ENSE’, sed tantum ‘MisERos’; Since you fight me for a word (improperly 
used), I will hereafter not say ‘miseros esse’, but only ‘ miseros’, Cic. Tusc, 1,7.—Sed 
visne, guoniam satis jam ambulatum est, locum murémns, et serm6ui reliquo operam 
demns sedentes ? Ib. Leg. 2,1.—Alil, ut ccleriter perrnmpant censent, guoniam tam pe 
pingqua sint castra, Cas. B. G. 6,40. Comp. Cas, B.C. 1,72 5 Sall. Jug. 35 5 10,4; Cic. Leg. 
3,2; Ib. Part. Or. 25,89; O. G. O. 2,45 Cat. 3, 12, 29; Sen. 23,84; Plaut. Mil. 4, 2.54. Often 

* Very rarely (and only in anteclassical language and late Latinity) quoniam occurs 
when a fact not known to the person addressed, or new to the reader, is stated as a cause: 
Quid istuc, inquam, ornati est? Quoniam, miser, quod habui perdidi. Ter. Eun. 2, 2, 6 
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ontam and quia occur in the same period, both expressing the same relation. and be- 
ng both used of known facts. Comp. Cic. Or. 1,50, 217 5 Ib. N. D. 1,39, 109; Ib. Cree. 1,23 
Ib. Fam. 1, 1.—Quoniam, in good prose. docs not take the syndetic antecedents of quia. 
However Colum, 12, pref. says: Quoniam hune sexum dillgentiw assignaverat natira, 
iccirco timididrem reddit. 

B. Quoniam WITH THE FORCE OF qium ; Est igitur, gvoniam nihil est ratidne melins 
et in homiue et in deo, prima homini cum deo ratidnis societas. Cic. Leg. 1. 7, 23.—Ex 
quo intelligitur, quoniaa Grec6rum oratérum prestantissimi eint ei qui fuérunt Athduis, 
eoOrum autem princeps facile Demosthenes, hic si qui imitétur, eum et Attice dictlrum 
et optime. [b. 0. G. O. 4, 13.—Queniam tantum natira a natfra distat, quid mirum est, 
has dissimilitndines ex differentibus causis esse factas? Ib. Fat.4.—kt quoniam del 
facientf{s adjdvant, prius invocabo eos, Varro R. R.1.—Adventus RomanGrum Latinos ex 

rope certé tidncid mox capiende arcis, gvoniam oppido potirentur (quasi-suboblique), 

n exiguam de se ipsis spem vertcrat. Liv. 6.33. Comp. Ib. 6, 37; 8,6; Sall. Jug.3.1; Cie. 
Leg. 2, 11, 27; Ib. 8, 13, 30; 3,16; Part. Or. 9, 33; 21,72; Fin. 1,11,387; Sen. Cons. Helv. 14. 
—Sometimes quoniam and quum are coOrdinate in the same sentence, as: Quoniamque 
exspectatiOne rerum bon&rum erigitur animus, recte etiam Spes a CalatInu consecrata 
est...; guumque Vesta quasi focum urbis complexa sit, ei coleunds virgines presint. Cic. 
Leg. 2, 11, 28, 29.—Primum, guum orbis terre divixus sit in duas part!s ab Eratosthene, et 
sine dubio guoan salubrior pars septentriondlis est quam meridiana, dicendum (est) 
magis eam fuisse opportinam ad colendum quam Asiam. Varr.R.R.2. 


Oss. 7. The conventional neages of guoniam must be derived from the original tem- 
poral meaning of this conjunction (= quam jam). In anteclassical language guoniam 
occurs both with the mesning of gum (dum) temporal, and of postguam, as: Is quo- 
niam moritur—ita avido ingenio fuit—, numquam indicare id filio voluit suo ; When he 
was dying. he did not wish etc. Piaut. Ail. pro). 9.—Quoniam profectus hine est Char- 
mides ; While Ch. was on the point of departure. Ib. Trin. 1, 2, 12.--Ego, quontum in- 
spexi mulieris sententiam, cep? tabellas, consignavi clanculum, dedi mercatori etc.; Af- 
ter understanding the woman’s meaning, I took my tablets etc. Ib. Mil. Gl. 2, 1,51. 
So Ib. Merc. 4,1, 1; Bacch. 2,3, 56. In classical language there are only traces of this 
temporal use, without referring also to cause, as: Nunc guoniam hominem generavit et 
ornavit. deus, perspicunm sit illnd ipsum, per se natdram longius progredi ; Let this be 
understood, that after God created and endowed man, Nature by herself is continuing 
{his work}. Cic. Leg.1,9,2%. Indeed, postguam, in its second and third meanings, men- 
tioned p. 660, Ons. 1, combines a temporal and causal signification, and quoniam is 
frequently used with similar force, ax: Marius anxius trahere cum animo suo omitte- 
retne inceptum, guoniam frustra erat, an fortinam opperirétur. Sall. Jug.93. But in 
this and all similar passages, the fact of the clause (quoniam incepltum Jrusira erat) is 
represented as known to the reader, having been narrated before, and although pos(quam 
might have been used in its place, such a substitution of guoniam ize not admissible in 
those Postquam-clauses, in which the action is mentioned for the first time. It is prob- 
able that the anteclassical temporal use of gvoniam was based on colloquial practice, 
and that this usage was continued in the following periods of the language. For we 
find in Festus (8. v. guoxiami, and Donatus (ad Ter. Ad. proj. 1) the express remark 
that guoniam had the meaning of both guia and posiquam. 


Ons. 8. From the original temporal meaning of gvoniam must, in the first place, be 
derived its use as denotiug a reason, not for the principal action as such, but for its pres- 
ent performance, or for its performance at the time spoken of. Generally, in this 
instance, the clause contains an action just accomplished, the performance of the prin- 
cipal action being made possible or desirable thereby. Quoniam, if thus used, is ren- 
dered either by ‘after’ or by ‘ since’, or by a participial construction. as: Nunc guoniam 
illis, quantum mores mei poscébant. respondi, pauca de republic& loguar (the * respon- 
dére’ being not a canse for the principal act as such, but the accomplishirg of the 
respondére making it possible for the speaker to add hig other remarks). Sal). Jug. 85, 
44. —Sed guoniam nos tanti viri res admonuit, ig@oneum visum est, de natdra ejus paucis 


dicere. Ib 95.—Quoniam respondi postr@me tue pagjne primi mea, nunc ad primam 
revertar tuam. Cic. Att.6, 2.3.—Quoniam fidem magistri cognostis, cognoscite nunc disci- 
puli wzquit&tem. Ib. R. A. 21.—Qvoniam de commini totus Asim crimine dictum est, 


aggrediar jam ad singula. Ib Flacc. 15 —Quoniam nacli te sumus aliquando otidsum, 
certe audiam quid sit quod Epicirum non probes, Ib. Fin. 1,5,14.—Ariovistus legitos 
mittit: Quod antea de colloquio postulasset, id per se fiert licére, quoniam propius acces- 
sisset, Cres. B. G. 1,42.—Quibus quoniam pro pietate salisfecerit, habére nunc se ratignem 
oflicii. Ib.5,2%.— Quvoniam tuta ea pacataque ab tergo reinguebantur, omnibus jam 
cogitationibus in Philippum conversis. Liv. 33, 2.—Quem Csesar remittit cum mandatis : 

uvoniam ad id tempus facultas colloquendi non fuerit, atque ipse Brundusium sit ven- 
tirus, tnteresse reipnblice se cum Pompéjo collogui (i. e. ; Quoniam facultas adhuc non 
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foertt, interesse reipublicw se nunc, gquum Brundusium ventiirns sit, cam Pompéjo col- 
loqui). Ces. B. C. 1, 24. Comp. Sall. Jug. 79; Liv. 38, 35: Cres. B.C. 3.10; Cic. Or. 1, 21, 983 
Ib. Part. 0. 3,8; 8, 27; 12,44; 13,45; 27,95; Ib. L. M.8,20; Varr. R. R.5. 


Oss. 9. Frequently Quoniam-clanses denote actions constraining the will of the doer and 
his freedom of action, and causing him to perform the principal action not for ita own rake, 
but ‘under the existing circumstances’. In such clauses guoniam is rendered by ‘ since 
or ‘ seeing that’. We may often supply the clause ‘since he (I, we etc.) could do no bet- 
ter’; as: Marius manu consulere militibus guonitam imperdre. conturbatis omnibus, 
non pocerat (= Marius benefited his soldiers by his hands, since he could not benefit 
them by his command), Sall. Jug. 98.—Id quoniam non accidit, utémur bono litterirum, 
et eacem fere absentes que, si coram essémus, consequémur. Cic. Fam. 15, 14,3.—Itaque, 

niam in dubiam imperii servitiique aleam isus, ineimus aliquam viam qua, utri utris 

mperent, sine magné clade decerni possit. Liy. 1,23.—Quoniam in presentid obsidibus 

cavére inter ee non possint, ut jurejurando sanciatur petunt, ne etc. Cs. B. G. %, 2. Comp. 
Sall. Cat. 26; Ib.31; Ces. B. G. 7,50; Ib. 7, 89 ; Cic. Leg. 1,6, 19; Liv. 1, 27. 


Oss. 10. Hence arose the nse of Quoniam-clauses when the cause has no inner connec- 
tion with the principal action, buat merely consists of an external circumstance or occa- 
sion, considering which the principal action is performed. Such clauses most generally 
refer to actions of a person addressed (which in oblique discourse is in the form of the 
third person), and often the cause of the action is represented aa a personal considera- 
tion or regard. Quoniam, in these clauses, is likewise rendered by ‘ since’, or ‘ seeing that’, 
as: Sit sane, guoniam ila tu vis, sed tamen cum eo, credo, quod sine peccato meo fiat. Cic. 
Att. 6, 1, 7.—Visne igitur, O Damocle, guoniam te hec vita delectat, ipse eandem degus- 
tire ? 1b. Tusc. 5, 31.—Exprdmam equidem (istas leges), et guoniam et locus et sermo 
Samilidris est (é. e. vobis), legum leges voce propdnam. Ib. Leg. 2,7, 18.— Quoniam miht 
sermo est apud vos, nihil reticébo. Ib. 2, 16,41. Comp. Ib. Leg. 3,1, 1; Ib. Suil. 18,52; Liv. 
5,36; 1,6; 1,28; Ces. B.C. 3,1; Sall. Jug. 85, 28 ; Cic. Fam. 15, 2, 4. 

Oss. 11. Often the predicate to which the Quoniam-clause refers mnst be supplied from 
the connection, as: Guare, quoniam in his versdtur omne consilium dudims, de utilitate 
ante dicimus qne etc. (= Since the whole method is contained in these two points, we 
must consider them now ; and first we will speak of the use which etc.). Cic. P. O. 24, 86. 
— Quoniam hanc sibi populdque Rom§no gratiam referret nt in colloquium ventre invi- 
titus gravarétur, hec esse quse ab eo postuléret ; = Since he (Ariovistus) thanked him 
for these benefits by declining an interview, he (Cesar) was compelled to ie his demands 
in writing ; they were the following. Ces. B. G. 1. 5.—Sed quontam regdle civitatis genus 
repudidium est, nomen tantum videbitur regis repudidtum, res manébit, si unus omnibus 
reliquis magistratibus imperadbit (= But because monarchy is abolished, we should not 
virtually restore it by allowing one to rule over all the other mavistrates etc ). Cic. Leg. 
8. 15.—Cesar a Cn. Pompéjo petit, guoniam ipse ad urbem cum imperio reipublice causa 
manéret, quos ex CisalpiIng Gallia consulis sacramento rogavisset, ad se proficisci jubéret; 
= Cesar requested poeey to send him those forces which he (Cesar) had drafted as 
acting consul in Cisalpine Ganl, which office Pompey might properly perform, since he 
had the imperatorial prerogative in the City. Cxs. B. G. 6.1. Comp. Cic. O. G. O. 4,113 
sent 7,5,6.—Often Quoniam-clauses of this kind have the force of a mere relative 
clause. as: Nec solum componentur verba ratiOne, ged etiam finientur, guoniam id judi- 
cium esse aurium alterum diximus ; Words must not only be mnethodically arranged etc., 
which we laid down as the second point to be determined by our ears. Cic. Orat. 49, 164. 
Comp. Ib. Leg. 2, 15, 38.—Often a Quoniam-clauze is thus added parenthctically toa single 
word or phrase of the principal sentence, as: Majestas auntem—quoniam est magnitido 
quedam P. R. in ejus potestate relinendo—ancta est potins quam demiuita; = The maj- 
exty of the Roman people—which is the proper expression, since there is a certain great- 
ness in etc.--is rather increased than diminished. Cic. P. O. 30, 105.—Armatum adversus 
Gallum stolide letum et—quoniam id quoque memoria dignum anfiquis visum est—lin- 
guam etiam exserentem, prodiicunt (= and who even put forth his tongue—a@ circum- 
stance which I mention because etc.). Liv. 7, 10.—Qui fortis est, idem est fidens, guoniam 
‘confidens’ mala consuetudine in vitio ponitur ( = which word must be used, since the 
word * confidens’ by a bad usage refers to a fault). Cic. Tusc. 3,7. Comp. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 30. 


Oss. 12. Sometimes guoniam implies the meaning of quemadmodum or ut (in a com- 
parative sense), representing the principal action as similar or analogous to another 
action which formerly happened, as if a causal connection existed between the two 
actions, as: Ut tamen, guoniam (= quemadmodum) Numa in pace religidnes institu- 
isset, a se bellicsee cerimonia proderentur, jus...descripsit etc. Liv. 1,32 (Compare: Ut, 
quemadmodum Numa divini auctor juris fuisset, ita conditorem omnis in civit&e dis- 
criminis ordinumque posteri fama ferrent. Ib. 1,42).—Ex hac discordia, controversia est 
nata de finibus, in qua, guontam usucapiOnem XII tabule intra quinque pedes esse nolu- 
€ruut, depasci veterem possessidnem Academiz ab hoc homine noun sinémus. Cic. Leg. 
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1,21 ( = Ae the twelve tables forbade a prescription within five feet of the boundary, so 
we shall not euffer the old landmarks of the Academy to be encroached upon).—Ego 
vero, quontam non deseruisse mihi videor presidium in quo a P. R. locdtus sum, debeo 
rofecto in co quoque laborare nt sint doctidres cives mei. Ib. Fin. 1,4 (= As I did not 
escrt the post In which I was placed by the R. P., so I must show my gratitude to it by 
romoting the knowledge of my countrymen).—Sometimes gvoniam occurs with the 
orce of quod (= quod attinet ad), as: Quare quoniam nonnullbrum sermo jam incre- 
bruit, partim se ipzos Attice dicere, partim neminem nostrum dicere, altero0s negligdmus 
etc.; Therefore, as to the fact that the pretensions of several persons are going abroad 
that ctc., let us reply nothing to the one class ete. Cic. O. G. O. 4, 11. 


Oss. 13. Quando* (since, seeing that, considering that) represents, like quoniam, the 
cause a8 KNOWN, and is a synonym of gvoniaqm in all its conventional meanings (Oss. 
8-11), derivnating a fact as cadelas an action ‘under the circumstances or at the lime 
being.” But in classical language it is not used instead of guoniam when the latter repre- 
sents an ordinary cause as pranted (Oss. 6).— Quandot, as a causal conjunction (for its 
temporal use see p. 666), often occurs in the anteclassical writers ; and also in Livy and 
the classical poets; but rarely in Cicerot and Sallust; never in Cesar, but often in the 
silver writers, who sometimes use it = qvia§ (always however referring to a known fact). 
EXamMPLEs: Duc me ad eam, quando huc veni (seeing that [am here), Ter. And. 4, 5, © 
23.— Quando hoc bene successit, hilarem nunc sumaimus diem. Ib. Ad. 2, 4, 23.—Quando 
habeo multos cognatos, quid opus sit mihi liberis ? Plaut. Mil. 3, 1, 110.—Quin ergo abis 
quando responsum ext? Ib. 4, 2, 94.—Quando igitur potest tibi Geminus Quintus vidéri, 
quid habes explorati cur non etc, Cic. Ac. Pr, 2, 26.—Quando et aliis locis de virtite dixi- 
mua, et sepe dicendum est..., gvando igitur virtus est affectio animi constans, cx e& 
proficiecuntur honestw volunt&tes. Cic. Tusc. 4, 15.—Maneamue in eidem sententia, 

uavdo hoc miserius esse nihil potest. Ib. Att. 9, 13, 8].—Nunc, guando per illam licet, 

estina, atque uti cepisti perge. Sall. Jug. 102.—Si tu permittis, volo ego illt belluw 
ostendere, guando adeo ferox presultat hostium signis, me ex e& famil& ortum etc. 
Liv. 7, 10.—Dictatori neutiquam placébat, guando nulla cogeret ree, fortunes se commit- 
tere adversus hostem. Ib. 7. 12.—Quid preelia enumerem, guando res plus valent quam 
verba? Tac. Hist. 3, 11,6.—Evavamur, gvando uberior semper extra causam inateria est. 
Quint. 3, 11, 25.—Comp. Ter. Ad. 3, 1,9; 3, 2,60; 3,3, 81; Hec. 4,4,81; Eun. 1, 2,116; Sall. . 
Jug. 110.7%; Liv. 10,44; 26. 50: 29.24; 35,22; 39,51; Vell. 2,14; Tac. Hist. 1,19,163 4,5; 
Ann. 1. 44,33 1,57,1 3; 2,26; 3,18; 4.6; 4.64; 18,23; 15,19; Quint. 5, 12,13; Suet. Cres. 
28; Virg. En. 1. 261.—Often quando. like guoniam, is connected with the particle quidem, 
being generally written in one word with it, as: Hec detur cura censoribus, quandoqui- 
dem cos in republica semper volumnus esse. Cic. Leg. 4, 20,47.—‘ Bene babet’, inquit 
Sextius, ‘guandoquidem tantum intercessidnem powers placet, isto ipso telo tntabimur 
plebem’, Liv. 6. 35.—Atque hoc confiteor jure mihi obtigisse, guandoquidem tam iners, 
_tam nihil conscia sum. Ter. And. 3,5,2. Comp. Ib, 3. 2,7; Ter. Eun. 2, 3,823 Liv. 1,54; 
6, 38 ; Cic. Orat. 31, 112 ; Ib. Brut. 44, 163. Ib. Phil. 2, 3,65; Ib. Or. 3, 14, 54. 

Oss. 14. Siquidem (or si quidem) properly is an emphatical si with conditional mean- 
ing. Only in this meaning siguidem occurs in anteclassical language, as: Si quidem (if 
indeed) me amdret, tum istuc prodesset Gnatho. Ter. Eun. 3, 1,56.—Si quidem (= etiam- 
si) centies hic visa sit, tamen inficias eat. Plaut. Mil. 2, 2,34.—S2 quidem (= st modo) tu 

* According to the testimony of ancient grammarians, guando was pronounced with- 
out any accent when used as a causal conjunction, but with the accent on the first 
eyllable when used as a temporal adverb. Paut. Dirac. Exc. Fest. XV 

+ Rarely, instead of quando the form quanddque occurs in two or three passages of 
Livy, as: Quanddque tu. T. Manli, neque imperium consul&re, neque majestitem pa- 
triam veritus, adversus edictum nostrum in hostemn pugnasti. nos potius nostro edicto 
plectémur quam. ete. Liv. 8,7. Comp. Ib. 9, 10, where guanddque is used in an ancient 
formula in place of guando, 

t Some (for inst. WuNDER Var. Lect. p. 75 foll., and FREUND and ANDREws in the 
lexicon) state that gvando never occurs in Cicero as a causal conjunction, changing 
quando in all the passages where it occurs, arbitrarily into quoniam. In this expeditious 
way we micht remove a great many words out of Cicero. 

§ Donatvs (to Ter. And. 3, 2, 7) says: Quando ect guum interdum eunt conjunctidnes 
caurdles, et guando pro quoniam ‘et guia’ intelligimus. —— - 

{ To these three Ciceronian passages should be added Cic. Par. 38,1: Atqui quonignt 

ares virtfites sunt, recte facta. gvando a virtutibus proficiscuntur, paria esse debent. 
n this passage some codices read guoniam for quando. The latter was the common 
reading before ORELLI, who prefers * guoniam’, without sufficient reasons. 

q The difference between guando and quoniam, as stated by RamsHoRN, and endorsed 
by Zumpt, that guoniam denotes a cause referring to present circumstances, and guando 
a cause referring to circumstances of an indefinite time, is a mere fiction. 
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tuum officium facies, reddet tibicito. Ter. Ad. 5,9, 22. In classical language st quidem 
frequently occura in the same different shades of meaning which belong to sé as a condi- 
tioual conjunction (‘if indeed’, ‘if but’, ‘if at least’, ‘if else’), as: Quid (nos exer- 
cuit) illa vetus Academia, si quidem similes majoris partis oratérum futuri sumus? (= 
What is the use of our studying the old Academy if indeed we are to become [no more 
than] similar to the majority of our orators %) Cic. Brut. 97, 332.—Quid aget Iacchus 
Eumolpideque nostri, si quidem (if indeed) eacra nocturna tollimus? Ib. Leg. 2, 14.—O 
fortanatam rempublicam, st guidem (if but) hanc sentInam ejecerit! Ib. Cat. 2, 4.—Tui 
municipes sunt illi quidem splendidiseimi homines, sed tamen pauci, si quidem (at least 
if) cum Antinatibus conferantur. Ib. Planc. 8,21.—O morem preclirum, quem a majori- 
bus accepimus, si quidem tenerémus df we would ony. hold it). Ib. Flacc, %, 15.—Gratu- 
lor Bajis nostris, st guidem (if indeed), ut scribis, salubres repente facts: sunt. Ib. Fam. 
9, 12,1. Comp. Cic. Leg. 2, 15, 89; Fin. 2,34,111; Planc. 42. 10! ; Par. 2,17; Pix. 10, 24. 

Since sé alwavs refers to the reality of the principal predication (p. 488, Ops. 12, B), and 
quidem makes this relation emphatical by tmpartiig to it various shades of meanings, 
the usage arose (in, or shortly before, the classical period) of referring st quidem to the 
TRUTH Of both the principal and dependent predicates (= ‘if the one is true, the other 
-istrue’). In this sense siguidem (generally written in one word) has a peculiar causal 
function, serving to designate the fact of the clause as a PROOF for the TRUTH of the 
principal statement. It may then be often rendered by the Englieh ‘for’, orby ‘since’ 
(seeing that), or by * because’. (Compare the relative clauses witn the force of Siquidem- 
clausea, p. 567, Oss. 3*); as: Similis fortina fuit Themistoclis et Coriolini, siqguidem 
uterque populi ingr&ti puleus injuria se ad hostis contulit, conatumque iracundiz suse 
morte sedavit (for each of them betook himself to the enemy etc. ; i. e. ‘that their fates 
were similar is proved by the fact etc.’). Cic. Brat. 10, 42.—Antiquissimum e doctis genus 
est poetarum, siguidem (since, for) Homérus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam. Ib. 
Tuec. 1,1.—Hortensius non cum snis equalibus tantum, sed et me& cum etate, et cum 
aliquanto euperidre conjungitur, siguidem et Cra&so vivo dicere solébat, et etc. (= The 
proof of the assertion that Hortensinus belonged to three generations of orators is fur- 
nished by the facts enumerated). Ib. Brut. 64, 230.—Pecc&vit vero nihilominus, sigué- 
dem est peccare tamquam transillre lineas ; = He committed a sin, for (which is proved 
by the fact that etc.) sinning is an overstepping of the lines. Ib. Par. 3,1.—I]l!us patien- 
. tiam pele obgessidnem appellabant, siguidem ex caatris egredi non licéret ( = They 

proved his condition to be a siege by the fact that he was not at liberty to leave the 

camp). Ces. B. G. 6,36.—Ea divinatidnum ratio ne in barbaris quidem gentibue neglecta 
est, siquidem et in Gallia Druide sunt, Cic. Div. 1,41. Comp. Cic. Phil. 2, 13, 31 ; Ib. Off. 3, 
12,53; Orat. 33,116; Ac. Po. 1,12, 46; Leg. 2, 15,39 ; Tusc. 1, 23,54; Just. 22,1; Ib. 38, 8. 

Oss. 15. The poets, and the writers of the silver age sometimes (but rarely) use the 
interrogative adverb quatenus (how far) as a causal conjunction with the force of quo- 
niam, a8: Quatenus veritati nusquam locus est, Deos immortales testor, vixisse me cum 
fide advereum te. Tac. Ann. 3, 16. Comp. Dial. de Or. 19; Vellej. 2,68; Flor. 2.15; Ib. 3, 8; 
Ib. 4,11; Suet. Cland. 26; Plin. Ep. 1,3,7. This use of guatenus first occurs in Horace: 
ColumbIno limum colligit ovo, guatenus (since) ima petit volvens aliéna vitellus. Hor. 
Serm. 2, 4,57. The passage Hor. Carm. 3. 24, 30 (guatenus virtitem incolumem odimnus), 
where quatenus is generally taken in the same sense, may be so punctuated that guatenus 
begins a new sentence with the force of the interrogative adverb quousque. 


Ons. 16. Quippe often introduces causal propositions. It is used (a) as an EMPHATIC 
PARTICLE ( = of course, naturally); (6) a8 & COORDINATING CONJUNCTION With the force 
of nam or enim. For the derivation of quvippe sce p. 708. foot-note. 

A. If quippe has the force of an EMPHATIC PARTICLE (see P. I., § 401), it occurs in the 
following connections: 1) In connection with causal relative clauses (see p. 572, Ons. 12, 
1); 2) in connection with causal Quum-clauses (p. 655, OBS. 2): 38) In connection with 
quia, quando, quoniam, but only in anteclassical and postclassical Latinityt, as: 
Quippe quia magnarum sepe id remedium svgritudinum est. Ter. Heaut. 3, 2, 27.— Quinpe 
guando mihi nihil credia, Plant. Capt. 4, 2.106. Comp. Plin. H. N. 26, 10, 64.—4) Tn con- 
nection with enimt.—5) In connection with participial predicates, or such phrases 


* The statement of the grammarians that siguidem is used in the same senze as guan- 
doquidem, quand), and quoniam is utterly unfounded, since these conjunctions never 
occur in the specific meaning of siguidem, and never retcr to the ¢ruth of the predicafion, 

+ To prove that Cicero uses guippe in connection with the causal conjunction gvod, 
the lexicographers quote the following passage : Multa questus est quippe quod elinm 
Craseum vidissct. Cic. Fam. 1,9,9. But this passage (thoughtlessly copied by the author 
of the Pub). Sch. Gr.) is misquoted, all the texts and the manuscripts reading without a 
variation ‘quippe qui.. .vidisseé.’ 

+ It is doubtful whether Cicero uses guippe in connection with enim. The following 
two passages may be understood in this way: Leve nomen habet utraque res, guippe 
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as have the form of an apposition. Phrases of this kind have always a causal mean- 
ing, and may be resolved into causal relative clauses with guippe qui. as: Comitisrum 
pore major patribus quam belli cura erat, guippe prope amissum cernentiius summum 
mperium (= qieDpe gui amissum cernerent). Liv.5,14.—Non crediderim PisGni, qui 
quadraginta millia pondo argenti seposita in eam rem seribit, guippe summam pecunie 
neque ex unius tum urbis pied sperandam., et etc. (= quippe que summa neque spe- 
randa fnerit, ct). Liv. 1,55.—Ne metus quidem ab Romianis erat, qguippe tam paucis 
( = quippe qui tam pauci essent), Ib. 25,33.—Sol Democrito magnus vidétur, guéppe 
homint erudito ( = quippe qui homo eruditus fuerit). Cic. Fir. 1, 6,20. Comp. Liv. 1.14; 
1,25; 8.4; Sall. Jug. 66; Ib. 105.—t) Rarely quippe is used ax an emphatic particle if it 
is not thus connected with causal propositions or phrases, when it may be either ren- 
dered by ‘of course’, or be left out in English. Often we may use the English emphatic 
particle ‘why’, as: Videte quid ea vitii lex habitdra fuerit. cujus periculdsa etiam re- 
prehensio est; et aspexit me illis oculis quibus tum solébat quum omnibus omnia 
minabatut. Movet me quippe lumen curie; Why (of course), the light of the Senate- 
honze awed me (the meaning being ironical). Cic. Mil. 12, 33.—Ergo ad ccenam petitionis 
caus& si quis vocet, condemnétur? Quippe, inquit, tu mihi summum imperium petas 
fovendis hominum sensibus? (Why, do you mean to seek the highest office by means 
of flattering men’s senses’) Ib. Mur. 35, 14.—Jam, inquit, fateor in Gabinium me nefa- 
rium fuisge. Quippe vider, poenam illam in te ipsum esse converram (Why, you see that 
punishment is coming back on youraclf). Ib. Dom. 48, 126. In some other passages the 
reading qguippe rests on inferior authority, for instance, Cic. Mur. 30, 62; Ib. Phil. 2, 29, 74. 


B. Often guippe occurs in the historians (in Livy and Sallust, and frequently in Velle- 
jus, Tacitus, Justin, but not in Cwsar, nor in Cicero ) as & COORDINATING conjunction 
with the meaning of nam or enim (Jor, because), as: Deteridre conditisne sumus quam 
captivi, guippe illis ordo militand: tantum est mutatus. Liv. 26,6.—Intelligo sequos 
bonosque mihi favére, guippe beneficia mea reipnblice procédunt. Sall. Jug. 85. Comp. 
Ter. Heaut. 2, 4,9; Plaut. Mil. 3,1, 9; Liv. 5, 33; 1, 25; 10, 41; Sall. Jug. 85, 27; 1b. 90, Ib. 53t. 

Oxss. 17. Causal clauses (aside from those introduced by guum, which always require 
the subjunctive) take their predicates in the SUBJUNCTIVE 1) according to the general 
rules if the clause jis suboblique (p. 398 foll.) or virtually suboblique (p. 404), or if the 
mood ia attracted (p. 408); also if the predicate has the force of a potential subjunctive 

. 378 foll.); 2) according to the rules on relative clauses, if the clause requires a sub- 

unctive of non-reality (p. 543 foll.). 

A. Causal clauses introduced by quod, guia, and qguoniam, are frequently placed in the 
subjunctive to desiynate them as conceived or uttered by the subject, without the addi- 
tion of anything else to indicate this fact (see p. 400, § 600, OBs.). ag: Numa Caménis 
eum locum sacravit, quod earum ibi concilia cum conjuge sud Everia essen? (= quod, ué 
dirvit, ibi erant). Liv. 1, 21.—Brutug, velut si prolapsus cecidissct, terram oxsculo contigit, 
scilicet quod ea commfnis mater omnium mortalium esset. Ib. 1,56.—Nemo oratorem 
admiritus est quod Latine logueretur}. Cic. Or. 3, 14.—Quum Saguntinis, guia preter 


a a 


leve end est totum hoc, risum movére, Cic, Or. 2, 54.—Recte igitur diceres te restituixse ? 
Quippe quid entm facilius est quam etc. ? Ib. Cec. 19,55. But in both passages guippe 
may be separated by punctuation from the tollowing words, and be taken in the mean- 
ing ‘of course’, ‘certainly’, according to No. 6. 

The passages generally quoted to prove that Cicero uses guippe in this meaning are 
Phil. 2, 29, 74; Or. 2, 54, 218; Dom. 48, 126. But in the first passage guin must “be read 
instead of qguippe (according to the better codices, and all the recent critical editions) ; 
in the second und third passages, guippe bas merely the meaning of an emphatic particle. 

t Quippe, if used with causal force, cannot be considered as a subordinating coujunc- 
tion, althongh there are several passages in which it is either codrdinate with guza, or 
in which gvia may be substituted for it, as: Neque tamen Senatus provinciam ipyltus 
dederat, quippe fedum hominem a republica procul esse volébat, simul guia boni plures 
presidiuin in eo putfibant. Salil. Cat.19. That guippe is codrdinating, and not eubordi- 
nating. ia proved by the fact that, in oblique discourse, propositions introduced by guippe 
never have their predicates in the svjjunctive, but always take the form of an infinitive 
clause, as ; Moritfros ee citius dicébant quam... Quippe nunc in un& urbe tantum diz- 
eeneiOnum esse, quid in dudbus urbibus fore? Liv. 5, 24.—Senatue dis agere gratings quod 
Camillus in magistr&tu es=et; dictatdrem guippe dicenduin fuisee, si privatus esset. Ib. 
6, 6.—Quibus quum inter bella adsuescere vidéret non posse, quippe efferdrét militia animos, 
mitigandum ferécem populum ratus, Janum indicem pacis bellIque facit. Ib. 1,19. 
Comp. Ib.6,11. By the same reason it is proved that both nam and enim are codrdinat- 
ing. and not subordinating conjunctions, as: Quem enim bonum civem secernere eua a 
publicis consilia? Liv.4.57.—Unde enim eam pecuniam confici posse, nisi tribfito in- 
dicto? Ib. 4,60.—Nam Siciliam nimis celeri desperatiOne rerum concessam (ésse). Tb, 21. 1. 

+ Here the subjunctive is no¢ used on account of the negative form of the principal 
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xpem resisterent, crevissent animi, Poenus, guia non ricisset pro victo esset (i. e. with 
the Savuntians, as the logical subject by whom the predicate ‘non vicissel’ is assigned 
as the reason), clamdrem repente oppidani tollunt. Liv. 21,9 [Here the subjunctives, 
resisterent and vicisset, may be taken as eubjunctives by attraction, or as conceived by 
the (logical) aubjects}].—Nonnulli principes ex e& civitaéte venérunt, et de euis privatim 
rebus ab eo petere ceepérunt, guoniam civitaéti consulere non possent. Crer. B. G., 5.3. 
Comp. Liv. 6, 36; Cic. Fin. 1, 10,32; Plaut. Mil. Glor. 3, 2,46; Liv. 7, 16.—Sometimes causal 
clauses are placed in the pofentiad subjunctive, for instance, if the clause is at the same 
time the governing proposition of a hypothetical clause (contrary to reality), or if such 
a hypothetical clause is understood, as; Ejusmodi erant situs oppiddrum ut neque pedi- 
bus aditum habérent, quum ex alto se sestus incitavisset, neque navibus, gvod, rureus 
minuente stu, naves in vadis afiictarentur. Cos. B. G.3, 12 (= becanse the ships would 
be damaged if they were in the shallows when the tide would diminish). So ‘quoniam 
non fallerent’ in Liv. %, 36. 

B. If the principal sentence is negative, and the negation affects the causal clause, so 
as to make it virtually negalive although it has an afirmative form (or vice versa), the 
predicate of the clause is placed in the subjunctive of non-reality, the same as in rela- 
tive clauses (p. 543), as : Nec vero ille urbem reliquit, guod eam tuéri non posset ( = he 
could defend the city), nec Italiam, quod ef pellerétur ( = he was not driven out of Italy) 
sed etc. Cic. Att. 8, 11,2. Comp. Cic. R. A. 13,51. If the fact stated fn such clauses is 
real. the negation referring merely to the reason inferred from it, the predicate is in the 
indicative, as: Nec ideo beneficium novum rejicere debeo, guia nondum prius reddidi. 
Sen. Ben. 4, 40.—From the same reason a subjunctive of non-reality must be used if a 
cansal clause is dependent on the comparative conjunction guam, so as to become vir- 
tually negative, ax : Substitérant, magis quia locus tug deerat, quam quod animi satis 
esset ad puynam (= non satis animi erat ad pugnam). Liv. 32, 12.—-Libert&tis originem 
inde magis quia annuum imperium factum est, guam quod deminiium quicquam sit ex 
regia potestfite, numeres, Liv.2,1. Comp. Ib. 40, 22; 2,13; 5,23; Sall. Cat. 14; Tac. H. 
4, .5.—Sometimes, in clauses of thie kind, guo is used iu place of guod (analogous to 
the rules under C, FORMULA 38), a8: Beuevolentid magis adductus, guam quo res ita pos- 
tuldret, fui longior. Cic. Fam. 6, 3, 1. 


Cc. For periods with causal subjuuctives of non-reality, usage has introduced peculiar 
conventional forms, which are represented by the following formulas, all being rendered 
in the same way by English clauses with ‘not that...but because’. ' 

1. Hoc acribo, non guod (quia) credam, sed quod * (quia) ita dicitur; I write this, not 
that (because) I believe it, but because it is said go. 

2. Hoc scribo, non ut credam, sed quod ita dicitur (RARE). 

8. Hoc ecribo, non quo credam, sed quod (quia) ita dicitur. 

4. Hoc scribo, non quo (rarely quia, quod), credam sed (rarely verum, autem) ita dicitur. 
If the predicate of the first clause is negative, the formulas are : 

5. Hoc acrivo non guod (quo, guia) non credam, sed etc. (I write this, not that I do not 
believe ti, but etc.). 

6. Hoc scribo non guin credam, sed etc. 

EXAMPLES : (a2) ForMULA 1. with non quod; Pugiles in jactandis cestibus ingemiscunt, 
non quod doleant, sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus jntenditur. Cic. Tusc. 2, 23. 
Comp. Ib. Fam, 9,1; Orat. 39, 184; Or. 2, 75; Leg. Ag. 2,11; N. D. 8, 236. 87; Csec. 35, 101; 
Ac. Po. 1, 11,42; Liv. 28,32; Quintil. 5, 10,119.—(6) FormtLa 1. with non quia; Fedus 
fe renovare dixit. non quia probdret, sed quia iv nov& possessidne regni patienda omnia 
essent. Liv. 42, 25. ‘his formula is not used by Cicero (except with two negations, see 
Form 5), but it often occurs in Livy, and the writers of the silver age. Comp. Liv. 35, 40 ; 
4,57; Quint. 10, 7,31; Tac. An. 14,43; Sen. Cons. Helv. 17; Flor.2,15; Hor. Ep. 1,8, 4 
(where the form ‘ haud quia...sed quia’ is ueed).—(c) FormuLa 2. This formula gener- 
ally has the meaniag of a final Ut-clause (see p. 476, D, 1), but also occurs in the sense 
of a causal clause (non ut = non quod), the same as in English ‘noé that etc.t’, as: Ea- 


sentence, nor (a8 Madvig eays) because the reagon assigned is not the real one; but 
because the Clause ix represented as conceived by the subject. The same mood would 
have been used, if the principal sentence had been made affirmative. 

* Instead of a causal clause, a final ciause with ut or ne may fullow sed (p. 476, No. D, 1). 

+ Mapvie (ad Cic. Fin. 2, 13,43), and Hann. (Tursell. 1V, p. 279 foll.) dispute the use 
of ‘non ut’ in the meaning ‘non quod’. They explain the passage Att. 14, 17, quoted in 
the text, by ‘non eo modo ut deliberadrem’. It is strange that they did not see how little 
this interpretation can remove the cauegal meaning from this Ut-clause, On the contrary, 
it isthe very way in which every Ut-clinse with cansal signification must be explained ; 
only that we may changethe general modal expression modo, into the especial modal 
expression causd. ‘Non ut deliberdrem’ evidently has the force *‘ Non ed causd ut de- 
liberdrem’, where the form of an Ut-clause of non-reality is in conformity with the 
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rum excmpla tibi misi, non ut deliberdrem reddendene essent, sed guod non dubito ete. 
Cic. Att. 14, 17,4 (not that I deltbcrate whether they should be returned; = non quod 
deliberdirem).--Uec ad te scribo, non uf gueas tudemere solitudinem, sed etc. Ib. 11, 15, 8 
(not that you are able to remove my sorrow, but etc.: = non quod). Thus the clanges 
occur in reversed order: Quorsum hiec preterita? Quia sequitur illud etc..., mon ut 
eas res causam afferrent amoris. Ib. Fato 15, 35 [| = Heec dicta sunt non ut ( = quod) 
causam afferrent amoris, sed gvia sequitur etc.]. This formula with ‘ué causal’ rarely 
occurs, on account of its ambicuity, and because it waseupplanted by the third formula 
‘non Aled Formvuta 3. This is the most frequently used among the formulas men- 
tioned (ZUMPT’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding), and is best explained by 
taking quo as equivalent to uf eo. so that it would be substantially the same aa the 
second formula*. Ne id quidem accépi, non guvo aliénum mea dignitite arbditrdrer, sed 
quod tantum rei publice sceleris impendére a consnlibus non suspic&bar. Cic. Prov. 
Cons. 17, 42. Comp. Cic. Phil. 1, 7, 16; Sest. 40, 87; Czec. 20,58; Phil. 1, 4,9; Verr. 2, 4, 28; 
Planc, 23, 56; Att.7,15; Fam. 5, 19,2; Liv28, 27; 28,27; 32, 33.—(e) Formuba 4: Sed 
me non movet rezpublica, non quo sit mihi quicquam carius, sed desperdtis etiam ek 1g 
crates vetat adhibére medecinam. Cic. Att. 16, 15.—Comp. Ib. Att. 4, 15; Fam. 8, 17,3; Ib. 
10, 12,3; Or. 3, 24, 93; Brut. 21,83; Tusc. 1,1; Liv. 21,31.—(f/) Formu.a 5: Hujus con- 
. stitutidnis Hermagoras inventor esse existimatur, non quo non usi sint e& veteres Oorato- 
rex, sed quia non animadvertérunt artis scriptOres cam superidres. Cic. Inv. 1, 11. 16.— 
Majores nostri in dominum de servo queri noluérunt, non quia non posseé yerum inve- 
niri, sed quia videbatur indignum. Ib. Mil. 22,59. Comp. Ib. Verr. 2,2,35; Quint. 8, 3, 
42; Ib. 2, 2,2.—(g) FormuLa 6¢: Ego me ducem in civill bello neg&ivi ease, non quin 
rectum esset, eed quia, quod multo rectior fuit, id mihi fraudem tulit. Cic. Att. 7, 26.— 
Pre me tuli, me nihi! malle quam pacem, non quin eadem timérem que illi, sed ea bello 
civili poliora ductbam. Ib.8, 11 D, 1.—Comp. Cic. Fam. 4, 7,1; 16,24,13; Or. 2, %2, 2955 
Orat. 68, 227; Liv. 2, 15,2; Ib. 32, 32. 

D. Non quod, and non quia (but not non quod non, non quia non, nor non quo and non 
quin) take the INDICATIVE if the predicate of the clause is represented as a real fact, 
which is denied to be a cause for the principal statement (in English: ‘not because’): 
as: Alius Sextus ‘egregie cordatus’ et ‘ catus’ ab Ennio dictus est, non quod ea quere- 
bat que nema invenfret, sed quod ea respondébat 1 eos, qui queexissent, et curd 
et negotio solverent (Aclius Sextus, ‘the Sceptic’ really sought what he never found, 
namely the objective truth of things ; but this was not the reason why he was called ‘ca- 
tus’ etc.). Cic, Rep. 1, 18.—Ego sum exercitus, 20n que multis debeo, sed quia ssepe con- 
curri€...ut in omuTs verear ne vix possim gratus vidéri (Cicero really was owing obliza- 
tions to many; but that was not the reason of his embarrassment). Ib. Planc. 32, 78.— 
Nec vero hoc, quia sum ipse augur, ita sentio, sed quia sic existim&ri nos est necegse. 
Ib. Leg. 2, 12.—Non quia ades presens. dico hoc. Ter, Ad. 8, 3, 29.—Nam et ille, »0n quia 
emit, leno est, sed, quia leno erat, emit; nec hic quia sic erat loctitus occidit, sed quia 
erat occiefirus, sic locitus est. Quint. 5, 10, 47.—Comp. Cic. P. 0. 14,48; Quint. 5, 10, 56; 
Ib. 5, 10,82. The poets, however, sometimes use the indicative with non quia (non), even 
if the fact is non real, as: Rancidum aprum antiqui landabant, zon quia nasus Illis 
nullus erat, sed quod etc. Hor. Serm. 2,2, 89. Also Livy, in a number of passages, uses 


principle often mentioned (p. 612, foot-note; p. 608, Oss. 6). In fact, this is the only 
way in which we can explain our English That-clause, used in this connection ( = not 
for the reason that). 

* Most grammuarians explain non quo by an ‘attraction’, stating that ‘non quod’ is 
changed into ‘non quo’ to agree with the ablative co which may be understood (non €0 
quod). If this were so, we may properly ask why, in the frequent Quod-clauses depend- 
ent on ¢o without a negation, the same attraction never occurs? Moreover this attrac- 
tion would be entirely without analogy, since in Zatin relative clauses the case of the 
relative is never (and certainly not in good prose) attracted by its antecedent. The cor- 
rectness of our explanation is almost made indubitable by the fact that clauses with non 
quo never occur with the indicative, as the clauses with non quod, and non quia (see No. D). 

t+ The guin in these clauses may be either explained as the regular conjunction in 
nevative That-clauses with negative principal predicates (deriving them from formula 2), 
or by the original interrogative negative meaning of guin (= not why I should nol). 

¢ The use of guaniam in these formaolas seems to be excluded, because a predicate 
cannot be at the same time an acknowledged fact, and against reality. Nevertheless 
we read in Cic. Verr. 2,1,9: Utar oratiOne perpetuad, non quoniam hoc sit necerse, ve- 
rum ut experiar utrum ille etc. Afadvig has emendated this passage (against the codi- 
cee): ‘non quo jam hoc sit necesse’. But we may explain ‘non gone. by saying 
that Cicero used guoniam with the same peculiar force (Oss. 9), as he would have with- 
outa nevation. But this question can hardly be decided without another passage in 
which non quoniam occurs in this meaning. Such a passage, however, is not extant, 
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the indicative with reference to facts non-real, where Cicero would use the subjunctive 
as: Id a Quinctio facile impetrétum. non guia (Beeotios) ratin dignos esse credébat. eed 
quia, Antiocho rege jam euspecto, favor conciliandus nomini Rom&no apud civitates 
erat. Liv. 33, 27. Co:np. Ib. 10,41 (non quia plus animi victis est), and Ih. 40, 33 (non quia 
cunchati sunt), So Colum. 8, ult. Frequently euch indicatives are found in the writers 
of the silver age. as: Virtus magnifica est, non guia per se beatum est malo caruisse, 
sed quia animum laxat. Sen. N. Q. Pref.—Snadente Fusco, non quia industria. Fiaviani 
egébat, sed utetc. Tac. H. 3,4. Comp. Gell. 7, 2,11.—In later Latinity even non guoniam 
is found with the indicative in regard to facts non-real, as: Non quoniam nescienutes 
unam derivatiénem esse hoc fecérunt (inst. of ‘non quod hoc facerent’) hoc Ceesar dixit 
sed ut etc. Pomp. Comm. Art. Don. p. 108 Lind.—Non quo. and non quin are never used 
if the predicate of the clause is represented as a real fact, since neither guin, nor quo 
can be construed with the indicative*.—If the predicate of these causal clauses is a 
hypothetical preterite. it takes the form mentioned p. 443, No. 3, as: Utinam Kal. Sex. 
adeage potuissem! Non quo profici potuerit aliquid, sed etc. Cic. Phil. 1.6, 14.—In the 
writers of the silver age, non guod and non qvia are often found without a finite verb, 
so that the copula must be supplied, as: Aquioribus animis recepti sunt qui ad Anto- 
nium venerant, non quia modestior miles (i.e. esset), sed duci plus auctoritatis. Tae H. 3, 80. 


II. ADVERSATIVE CAUSE. (CONCESSIVE CLAUSES.) 


§ 624. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES are either INDBFINITE, Or DEFINITE. Jn- 
definite concessive clauses are those which. contain an action merely 
assumed by the author (= even tf, however much). They are introduced 
by etiamsi (with the indicative or subjunctive), guamvis with the subjunc- 
tive, or ut with the subjunctive. Definite concessive clauses refer to a 
certain fact (= although), and are introduced by guamquam or etsi (tam- 
etsi) with the indicative (rarely by guamvis), or by quum with the sub- 
junctive (p. 656). The impersonal verb dicet, if used with the force of a 
conjunction, belongs to both, definite and indefinite concessive clauses, 


Oss. 1. Concessive clauses denote ADVERSATIVE CAUBE, #. €. a cause which, accordin 
to general experience, should result in a consequence either contrary to, or differen 
from that expressed by the principal sentence. Hence they contain both, an adversative 
and a concessive element; adversative, because the result exprerses a contrast to the. 
cause; adversulive. because the author concedes, a8 it were, that there is a fact form- 
ing an apparent objection to the principal statement. Therefore, conccssive periods 
are ofter paraphrased by means of propositions expressly containing the predicate 
*to concede’ or by ordinary adversalive codrdinate propositions with tamen (but, e#till); 
as: Fateor (I concede) ingitam esae nobis corporis nostri caritatem, non nego indul- 
gendum illi: serviendum nego (but I deny that we should be ite slaves; = vores 
etsi ejus insita cst Caritas, serviendum famen non est). Sen. Ep. 14.—Divitiacus dixit, 
scire sé illa esse vera; sese ta@men amOre fraterno commovéri. Ces. B. G. 1, 20.— 
Expellitur ex oppido Gergovii; non destitit lamen ( = efsi ex oppido expulsus est, 
famen non destitit). Ib.%,4.—Indefinite concessive clauses have either the nature of 
conditional clauses (being introduced by eliamsi), or of indefinite relative clauses (being 
introduced by guamvis). See p. 498 foll.—The syndetic antecedents of concessive clauses 
are famen, attamen, certe, nihtlominus, which, however, are generally used only in the 
apodosis (18 * port-cedents’), so that the concessive clauses form the profasis. If the 
principal sentence precedes the concessive Clause, no syndetic antecedents are ured, 
althouch sometimes, in anteclassical etyle, even in this instance fumen is used, as: 
Tamen fiet, eds tu fidem servaveris, Plaut. Rud. 5, 2, 63. 


Ons. 2. Clauses introduced by etiamsi (even if), are a species of CONDITIONAL Clauses, 
and follow in every respect their construction, forming the connecting link between the 


* About the indicative after non quod the grammarians disagree, KiHNER saya: ‘ By 
the indicative. the cause is represented as REALLY NOT holding good’, which is utterly 
erroneous, METRUNG says: ‘Livy and later writers strangely use non quod and non quia 
with the indicative’ (ignoring the regular use of the indicative).—MapDvie remarks that 
there area few exceptions to the uge of the subjunctive after non quod, ooune the anhove- 
cited passage of Horace.—The author of the Publ. Sch. Gr. says: ‘If the cause denied 
really exists, but is not the true motive, or if it is one which cannot be supposed fo exist, 
NON QUOD, NON Quia take the indicative’. The second part of this rule is evidently 
made up to suit the one passage of Horace. But neither part of his rule will explain tho 
indicatives used by Livy, Seneca, and Tacitue, in the above-quoted passages. 
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concessive and conditional clanses. In both, the Etiamet-clauses and conditional-clauses, 
the predicate of the clause ig represented as an uncertain contingeecy: but in cendi- 
tional-clauses thie uncertainty eflects the reality of the principal predicate, whilein Etiam. 
si-clanses the principal predicate is represented as real or as non-real potwithstanding the 
uncertainty of the dependent predicate. Etiamsi-clauses have this in commor with defi- 
nite conceéssive Clanses, that they become identical with them when the uncertainty of the 
predicate is removed. Thus the conditional-concessive clause ‘Omnia brevia tolercbilia 
esse debent, efiamei magna ennt’ (Cic. Am. 27, 104) becomes a definite concessive clause 
if a definite subject is substituted in the sentence: ' Hic dolor, etsi magnus east, tolera- 
bilis esse debet ’.—Sometimes, however, eliamaeé (the rame as ‘even if? in English) is nsed 
in the meaning of efsi (although), just as si may virtually be equal to quia. If so used, 
étiamst requires the indtcative (while. if vice versa efsit is used in the meaning of 
efiamst, it very frequently has the s«vhjunctive, see Ons. 13); avr: Kliamei (althouch) 
dudum fuera? ambiguum hoc mihi, nunc non est. Ter. Hec. 4,4, 26.—Nam ista veritas, 
eliamst (although) jucundsa non es, mihi tamen prata est. Cic. Att. 3, 24. 


Oss. 3. Etiamst takes the indicative or subjunctive according as an ordinary condi- 
tional clanse. if substitured for it, would take an indicative ora subjunctive. See Chapter 
VI.; as: Ktiamsét quid scribas non hadbéehiz, ecribito tamen, Cic. Fam. 16, 26.—Etianwi alte- 
rum tantum perdundum est, yerdam potius quam sinam etc, Plaut. Ep. 3, 4, 85.—Hiamsi 
caritite a tratre majGre vincor, misericordid certe vinci non debeo, Liv. 40, 15.—Liansé 
ruere vellem (contrary to reality), boni viri me ut id non facerem rogarent. Cic. Plane, 
38.—Quis, honest& in familia institdtus, non ipsdé turpitudine, efiamet enim lestra non 
sit (virtually suboblique), oftenditur ? Ib. Fin. 3,11. Comp. Ib. Off. 1, 4, 14 5 Div. Cree. 6, 21; 
N. D. 1, 39,110; Mil.8,21; Fam.1,9,47; Tac. Hist. 1,9,47.—Thus Livy, according to 
the principle explained p. 331, No. C, uses the snbjunctive if the principal predicate is an 
imperfect of contingent action, as : Id maxime, e/iamsi hiesisset iv scnto, nec penetrasset 
in corpus. pavOrem faciébat. Liv. 21,8.—Crsar, who does not use efiamesi, instead of it 
employs « followed by efiam: Ut, si qui efiaan in preesentia. se occultarsent, (amen his 
rerum omnium inopid percundum viderétur. Ces. B. G. 6, 43. Comp. Ib. 7, 9. 


Ose. 4. Quamvis is a compound of the relative quantitative adverb quam (as much) with 
the 2nd sing. pres. ind. of the verb rele (= as much as you wish). But in this compo- 
sition, gvamvis conventionally has the force of an indefinite relative adverb ( = guamcun- 

ve, Which coex not exist, see p. 501, No. 9), the verb vis being in the indicative, since in- 

efinite relative clanees require this mood (p. 503, OBs, 12). Quvamvis occurs both asa rel- 
ative adverb, and as a concessive conjunction, with the following different functions : 

A. [t ig used as a CONCESSIVE QUANTITATIVE ADVERB to qualify adjectives or other 
adverba, = ‘however’ (much, liltle, rich etc.); ‘ever sc’ (many, few etc.). In this 
instance, of course, it has nothing to do with the mood of the predicate of its proposi- 
tion, the ‘concessive’ idea existing merely in regard to the adjective or adverb thus 
qualitied, as: Quamvia insipiens, poterat persenatiscere illam esse etc. ; However stupid, 
he might have perceived etc. Plaut. Merc. 4,1, 21.—Itaque ad quemvis numerum ephip- 
piatorum equitum qguamris pauct adire audent; Hence ever eo few (however few, or 
‘even the smallest number’) of them dare to attack any number of horsemen on sad- 
dled horses. Cres. B. G. 4, 2.—Quasi vero mihi difficile rit, guamvis multos nominétim 

roferre. Cic. R. A. 16.—Externus timor quamvia suxpectos injeneosque inter se jungébat. 

iv. 2,39.—(Nobilex) quasi pollui consul&tum credébant si eum guamvis egregius homo 
adeptus foret. Sall. Cat. 23, 6.—Tiberius quesftd interdum comit&te guamvis manifestam 
defectibnem tegébat. Tac. Ann. 6, 50.—Stultitiam accuefre guamvis copidse licet. Cic. 
Tuac. 3,30. Comp. Cic. Fam. 2, 16,23 73,63; Phil. 2,45, 116; Verr.2,2,54; 2,3,97; ‘I'ac. 
Hirt. 1,26. Sometimes guamvis, in anteclassical and postclassical Janzuage, and in the 
poets, has the meaning of an adverb of intensity without any concessive idea (= ad- 
modum), as: Quamets ridiculus est, ubi uxor non adest. Plaut. Men. 2, 2, 43.—The 
poets sometimes nse quandibet in the meaning of guamvis: Quamiibet infirme manus. 
Ov. Am. 1, 7, 66.—Instead of the second person singular vis, also the third person singular, 
- or the first, second, and third persons plural, are thus joined with guam in the meaning of 
quamvis, ax: Expectate tacinus gvam tultis improbum, Cic. Verr. 2.5,5. See No. B. 

B. Quamvis, as a coucessive adverb, frequently is used in imperative sentences with 
predicates in the potential subjunctive (p. 382 foll.) qualifying both predicate-adjectives 
and verbal predicates. With the latter it has the meaning ‘ever so much.’ (or however 
much), the adverb guantumvis being used ag its synonym, in silver Latinity *. Sentences 
of this kind may either be rendered, according to their original conception, as impera- 
tive sentences, or as concessive clauses, with * however’ as introducing conjunction, as : 


* Quantumvis occurs once in epistolary style = ‘ very much’ (Cic. Att. 7, 3, 12). In Cie, 
Am, 20, 73, the reading * guantumvis licet excellas’ is less supported than quamvis.’ Livy 
uses quantumilibel = quamvis; Oro vos, quantumiibet intersit inter Romanos et Achzor, 
modo ne in equo hostes vestri apud vos sint, ac nos socii, jure. Liv. 39, 37. 
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Quamvis hoc turpe sit, tamen, quoniam expedit, faciam ; = either: ‘ May (lef) this be 
ever so disgraceful’, or (disgraceful as it may be’), I shall yet do it since it ix expedient; 
(or ; ‘ However diggraceful this may be etc.’). Cic. Off. 3, 13.—Quod turpe ext, id, quamvis 
occultétur, tamen honestum fieri nullo modo potest; = either: ‘ May (led) what is dis- 
gracetul be ever so much concealed, it cannot by any means become honest ; or: ‘ What 
Is disgraceful, cannot become honest, howerer much it may be concealed’. Cic. Off. 3, 19. 
Inxtead of a mere subjunctive, the periphrasis with /iceé and a subjunctive (p. 382, OBs. 
1, p. 617, 9) is frequently used in connection with quamvis (also in the construction 
mentioned No, A); as: Quamvis bicet insectémur Stoicos, metuo ne philosophi sint (‘ fay 
Wwe ever so much attack the Stoics’, or * However much we attack the Stoics etc.). Cic. 
Tusc. 4, 24.— Preter eos guamvis enumeres-multos licet, nonnullos reperio pernicidsos tri- 
bdnos. Ib. Leg. 3, 10.—Quamvis licet Menti delubra consecrémus, tamen etc. Ib. N. D. 3, 
36.—Non poxsis, guamvis licet excel/ias, omnis tuos ad amplissimos hondres perducere. 
Ib. Am. 20,73. Comp. Lucr. 6, 601.—Thus with quamlibet, instead of guamvis ; Nam certe, 

uamlibet parvum sit quod contulerit ztas prior, majOra tamen aliqua discet puer etc. 
Quint. 1. 1, 18.—So with quam vullis, quam volet etc. : Quam volet jocétur ; Let him jest 
ever so much (however much he jests), Cic. N.D.2,17.—Quam volent illi cedant, tamen 
revocabuntur ; Let them yield as they may (however much they yield). Ib. Phil. 2. 44.— 
Quam volumus licet ipsi nos amemus, tamen, etc. (however much we may love ourselves 
etc.). Ib. Har. Reap. 9, 19.—Quamvis non means ‘however little’, as: Senectus, guamvis 
non att gravis, tamen aufert eam viridititem, in qua etiamnunc erat Scipio (however little 
burdensome old age may be). Cic. Am. 3, 11. 


C. From the constant use of this construction, the adverbial expression guvamriz, in 
the conception of the peup!e, became tantamount to a CONJUNCTION, and was felt as 
such, Hence it was used to introduce all kinds of clanses referring to an ‘indefinite 
concessive’ and ‘quantitative’ meaning, if their predicates were in any kind of poten- 
tial subjunctivee, so that we may rather say that QUAMVIS8 is governed by a subjunclive, 
than that QUAMVIS governs a subjunctive. Both the ‘indefinite concessive’, and ‘ the 
quantitative’ meanings, at least in the Ciceronian age, are almost always contained in 
Quamvis-clanses. Hence to apply them to a defini/e concessive relation, and to certain 
facts, a peculiar circnmlocution is used : Quamviz ille felix sit, siIcuUT EsT, tamen etc. 
May he be ever so happy, us he really is = most happy as he is. Cic. R. A. 8. 22.—Illa 

vamvis ridicula essent, 8ICUT ERANT, mihi tamen risum non movérunt; Ridiculous as 
his was, it did not make me laugh. Jb. Fam. %, 32.—Quamvis prudens ad cogitandum 
sis, SICUT E8, tamen numquam ea res tibi tam belle in mentem ventre potuit. Ib. Att. 12, 
87,2. —Quamvis igitur fuerit actus, ut FuIT, tamen etc. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2. 22,69.—So Ib. 
Phil, 2, 28,68 ; Ib. 4, 4,9 ; Off. 3, 33,117; Att. 8,9,3; Tusc. 1,18, 41, and often. For ordi- 
nary Quamvis-clauses compare: Cic. Tusc. 2, 25, 61; Verr. 2,1,9; Rep. 1, 33,37; Off. 2, 7, 
24: Or. 1, 58, 230; Ib. 54,231; Auct. Her. 4,46; Sen. Cons. Pol.36: Ib. Ep. 9. 


D. Often the intensive force of qguamvis refers neither to the predicate nor to an 
adjective or adverb, but to a substantive adjunct of the predicate. In this connection 
quamvis often seems equivalent to gvuamguam (although), but ite intensive force will 
appear at closer examination, as: Quumvis enim Themistocles jure laudétur, et sit no- 
men ejus quam Soldnis illustrius, non minus preeclérum hoc quam illud judicandum est; 
However rizhtfully Themistocles may be praised, and ‘however more’ illustrious his 
name may be, = However deserved Themistocles’s praise may be, and however much 
his name may enrpass that of Solon etc. Cic. Off. 1, 22.—Nam in qua republicé est unus 
aliquis perpetud poteatate, guamvia in e& stt sendtus, tamen illud excellet regium nomen ; 
However much of @ Senate there may be in a@ republic etc. Ib. Rep. 2, 23.—Quamris non 
JSveriz suasor et impulsor profectiOnis mex, approbitor certe fnisti; Howerer little you 
may have been the adviser and urger of my departure, you Certainly were itx approver. 
Ib, Att. 16,7, 2. Comp. Tac. Ann. 2, 38 ; Sen. Cons, Helv. 9. Sometimes, however, the in- 
tensive meaning of yvamvis is so weak that it approaches the meaning of éliame«i, 
while the predicate still retains a potential force, as: Etei munue flugitére, gvamris 
quis oxtenderit, ue populus quidem solet nisi concitétns, tamen ego etc.; Although not 
even the people is wont to insist on a public spectacle ‘ however much’ somebody may 
have held. it out to them, = ‘even if somebody has held tt out’. Cic. Fam. 9, 8, 1. 


Ons. 5. The useof an indicative in Quamvis-clauses is extremely rare. It occurs: 
1) once in Livy, where guamvis retains the meaning ‘however much ’, bnt without the 
accessory idea of indefiniteness: Non tibi, guamvis infesto animo et minfci perveneras, 
ingrediendi finTs ira cecidit ? Did not your anger etc. sub-ide, hosfile and threatening as 
your mind was ? Liv. 2,40 (in place of the Ciceronian circumlocation * quamvis infesto 
animo perveniases, sicut perveneras’).—2) Once in Cicero, where guvamvis has the force 
of guamquam (although), being the only authenticated instance of this use in classical 
lanyuave : Hoc ille natue, guamvis patrem suum numquam viderat, tamen in paterne 
culpe similitudinem deductus est. Cic. Rab. Post. 9, 4.—3) Once in Nepos with the mean- 
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ing ‘although’, where it is doubtful whether ‘quamris’ was used by Nepos himeelf, or 
comes from his postclassical cpitomist* : Erat inter eos dignitaéte regia, guamvis carébat 
nomine. Nep. Milt. 2.—4) The prose-writers of the silver aye frequently use guamvis in 
the meaning of gvamquam, and rometimes, in this meaning, construe it with the indica- 
tive, ax: Quamvis ab omnibus receasérunt. Sen. Br. Vit. 11.—Quamvis major XXV annis 
eam interposuit, Ulp. Dig. 2,15,9. But Seneca, Tacitus, Quintilian etc., generally use the 
subjunctive after guamvis, and always, when quamvis means ‘however much’. Celsus, 
however, always usce the indicative after guamvis. That this was not ‘ the regular con- 
struction’ in later Latinity, as most grammarians assert, but was always considered as 
faulty, also appears from the fact that the ancient grammarians (Diom. p. 387; Charis. 
p. 202) expressly require the sulyunctive after guamvis, and even declare gvamvis with 
the indicative a solecism, even when need by the poets (Charis. 4, p. 240).—5) The poets use 
quamvis, when the metrum forbids a subjunctive, with an indicative. both in bg ig er 
meaning, and in the meaning of efiamst and qguamquam. Comp. Hor, Sat. 1, 3,29; Ib 
Carm. 1, %, 11; Prop. 1, 18,13; 2,4, 29; Virg. .n. 5, 542. 

Oss. 6. The writers of the silver age construe quamvris with ablative absolutes, and 
participles, often with the meaning of guamquam, as: Quamvis flagrante adhuc Persé- 
rum dello. Tac. Ann. 2,59.—Que fato manent, quamois significdia ( = quamvis sint sig- 
nificdta), non vitantur. Ib. Hist. 1,18. Comp. 1b. 2,30; Suet. Aug. 72; Cres. 48. See for 
this construction Oss. 11. 


Oss. 7%. The conjunction licet (meaning both ‘ even if’ and ‘al/hough') is nothing but 
the impersonal verb /ice/, as construed with an asyndetic subject That-clanee, with its 
predicate in the subjunctive (p. 617, 9). As used in the classical period, and in the better 
prose-writers of the silver age, Licet-clauses may almost always be understood jn this 
way. The constructions with diced in the present tense, as an ordinary impersonal verb, 
contain a ‘concessive’ element (/icet = concedi(ur), but without adversative force, being 
most generally convertible into Si-claures, as: Hic pugnes licel, non repugndbo (Here you 
may fight; I shall not oppose yon, = if you fight, I shall not etc.). Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 18, 3%. 
Comp. Tac. Or.9. But often it adds an adversative element. and in this instance the 
sentence is convertible into a clause with eliamsi or guamquam; as: Sed omnia licet 
concurrant; Idus Martise consolantar (= efiamst omnia concurrant). Cic. Att. 14, 4.— 
Fremant omnes licent ( = etiamsi omnes fremant), dicam quod xentio. Ib. Or. 1. 44.—Si 
cui sua non videntur amplissima, dice¢é totlus mundi dominus sit, (amen miser est ( = 
etiamsi sit). Sen. Ep. 9. Comp. Cic. Par. 1,1; R. A. 11,31; Ac. Pr. 2, 32,102; Sen. Cons, 
Helv. 10; I1b.11 5 Ib. Cons, Pol. 35; Cons. Marc. 12.—Licet tibi, ut scribis significdrim ut 
ad me venTreg, tamen intelligo etc. (=Quamquam tibi significfvi). Cic. Att. 3, 12. Comp. 
Ib. Fam, 13, 27,15; Quint. 1,22; Plin. Ep. 2, 16, 3.—Sometimes /ice/, in these meanings, is 
placed in the future-present (/icédi/), but never in a preterite tense, or in any subjunc- 
tive, as: Licébit ( = etiamsi) eum solus q@mes, me wmulum non habébis. Cic, Att. 6, 3, 7%. 
—Licet cannot be used in the meaning ‘ although’ (or ‘even if’) if the predicate of the 
principal sentence is a asada since it would: in this instance require a tense of pre- 
tertte consecution, which would be incompatible with the non-preterite form of dacet. 
Nevertheless later writers of the silver age sometimes (but very rarely) use diced with 
an imperfect subjunctive, making it dependent on a preterite predicate, as: Nam licel 
tyrannicis vitiis semper abunddret, tamen simulatio hec vitiOrum, non natdra erat. 
Just. 21, 3.—Licef, in the jurists, and the later writers (Appulejus, Ammianus, Macro- 
bins etc.), also in the poets, sometimes occurs with an indicative. But this was con- 
sidered a faulty construction, the ancient grammarians (Diom. p. 387) expressly assign- 
ing the subjunctive to diced. 


Oss. 8. Ut (even if) properly meane ‘granted that’ (supply ‘faciam’ or ‘ ponam ut’, 

I will grant for arzument’s sake that etc.; or the clause may be taken as a kind of final 
clause ; see p. 636, OBs. 4). Ut-clauses of this kind represent the truth of the concer- 
sive statement as ‘not acknowledved’ but as assed for the time being: Sed ut hee 
concedantur, reliqna qui tandem intelligi possunt? Cic. N. D. 3,16.—U¢ tibi concedam 
hoc indignum esse, ta mihi concédas necesse est, multo esse indignius discédi a leyibus. 
Ib. Clu. 53, 146.— U¢ enim ingenidsi et tardi ita nascantur, non sequitur tamen ut etc. Ib. 
Fat. 5,9. Comp. the Ex. quoted p. 636 foll., Ons. 4, 1.—Sometimes wé is a mere equiva- 
lent of eliamsi, as: Ambulatiuncula, wt tantum sacitdmus quantum in Tusculano feci- 
mugs, prope dimidio mindris coustabit isto loco. Cic. Att. 13, 39, 2.—Ut-clauees of this 
.. kind are rarely mude dependent on preterite predicates, mostly if suboblique, or virtu- 
ally so, implying a ‘ concession ’ of the subject ; as: Ac jam, ué omnia contra opinidénem 
accid-rent, tamen se plurimum navibus posse perspiciébant, Ces. B.G. 3,9. But some- 
times Ut-clauees of this kind are dependent on preterites, even if not suboblique, as: 


* The grammarians, in this passage. and in Cic. Rab. 2, find fault with the indicative. 
They should have found fault rather with the meaning in which guamvis is used. 
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Ue enim neminem alium nisi T. Patinam rogasset, scire potuit illo ipso die a Miljne 
prodi flaminem (even if he should have asked nobody but T. Patina, he could have known 
etc.). Cic. Mil. 17. 46.—If concersive Ut-clauses are NEGATIVE, ne is used (not wt non), 
as: Ne siéseummum malum dolor, malum certe est (‘ even if’, or ‘granted that’ pain is 
not the greatest evil, it certainly is an evil). Ib. Tusc. 2, 5. 


Oss. 9. Quamquam. if merely its etymology is considered, is in the same relation to 
etsi, as quamvis is to ¢tiamsi. Indeed, in most of the passages where it occura in ante- 
classical Latinity, it may be taken as an equivalent of guvamvis, for instance, Plaut. 
Merc. 2, 2.16; Ib. 4, 4.60; but in classical language, and in the silver and later Latinity, 
it is almost never used with reference to the intensity of the predicate, although its 
derivation from qvam should seem to imply this meaning.—Quamquam corresponds to 
the English ‘although ° referring to actions real and definite which, as in an apparent 
conflict with the principal predicate, are conceded by the speaker. It is peculiar that 
Cresar never nses quamquam, but always (and very frequently) employs efsi to express 
the idea of *although’. Cicero uses both e/si ‘and quamquam without any difference, 
except that quamquam is far more frequently used than eési to express the restrictive mean- 
ing ‘however’ (Oss, 12). It has been remarked that Cicero likes to begin his lettere with 
efst (not with guamquam), which should seem strange, considering the original meaning 
of et. There are more than 36 Ciceronian letters extant which begin with efo¢.—In Livy the 
use of guamquam prevails over that of e/st. The writers of the silver age use efsi more 
with non-historic, and guamquam with historic predicates. Seneca, Tacitus (except 
once in the Dialogus), and Suetonius (except in Tib. 61, where he makes an individual 
remark) do not use eésé at all as a subordinating conjunction, but express the idea 
‘although’ by guamquam, or gquamvis. However, they sometimes use efst as a codrdi- 
naling conjunction, in which eee Tae does not occur in these writers. 

Quamquam is regularly construed with the indicalive, the Quamquam-clauge ocenur- 
ring either as a protasis, or as an inserted clauge, or following after the principal sen- 
tence, as: Quamquam non venit ad finem tam andax inceptum, tamen haud omntno 
vanum fuit. Liv. 10,32.—Quamquam jam motus imbecillititis senserat, tamen Nolam 
petiit. Vell. 2, 123.—Quamquam prope sr Soeare legionum numeruse7at Valenti, studia 
tamen militum in CecInam inclivaibant. Tac. Hist. 2,30.—Romani, guamgvam. itinere ct 
prelio fesxi evant, tamen Metello instructi obviam procédunt. Sall. Jug. 53.—Cujus non 
admodum probata ratio, guamguam floruit quum acumine ingenii, tum admirabili quo- 
dam lepOre dicendi, proxime a Lacyde solo retenta est. Cic, Ac. Pr, 2, 6, 16.—Nam Strabo, 
quamquam fuit acri ingenio, tamen ab e& disciplind omntino semovendus est. Ib. Ac. Po. 
1,9, 34.—Nos autem non poseumus quin alii a nobis dissentiant recusdre, guamquam 
ark cube causa facilior est, qui verum inventre sine ulla contentidue volumus. Ib. 

c. Pr. 2, 3, 7. 


Oss. 10. Sometimes the suBJUNCTIVE is used in Qnamqnam-clauses. In this respect, 
the different periods of the language must be distinguished *. 1) In ANTECLASS8ICAL 
language.quamguam always stands with the mypicative. Comp. Ennius in Cic. Div. 1, 
2); Plaut. Merc. 2,2, 16; Ib. 4.4, 60; Ib. Pers. 3,1,8. Ter. Ad. 2, 1,5; Ib. Heaut. 1,1, 1.—2) 
Cicero, aside from the potential aubjunctive in coUrdinating Quamquam-clauses (see 
Oss. 12), and aside from the suboblique subjunctives, and those passages in which the 
reading is doubtful t, uses the subjunctive after gvamquam only in three authenticated 


* The statements of the grammarians about the use of the subjunctive in Quamquam- 
clauses are vague. Mapvia says: ‘Sometimes *‘later writers’ use the eve — 
KiiuNEr says: ‘The writers of the silver age generally use quamquam with the sub- 
junctive; but the classical writers do thia only when the concession refers to an agser- 
tion of ‘‘others’’*. [This statement is false in every particular.]—MEIRING says: ‘In 
the poets and later prose-writers guamquam and quamvis are used without any differ- 
ence with both moods ’.—Rgiele says: ‘ Quamquam and efsi are constrned with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive, according as the statement is represented as actual or as possi- 
ble’, (which, with respect to guamquam, is certainly wrong in regard to the classical 
usage, and as to efsi, in regard to the usage of the silver historians. Reisig corrects 
every passage which will not fit his rule].—Zumptr strangely eays; ‘In later writers 
gquamquam and guamvis have exchanged tteir meanings [a very palpable errors and 
quamquam is construed with the subjunctive, guamvis with the indicative’ pee is in 
glaring contradiction to the facts, and to the rules of the ancient grammarians]. The 
author of the PuBLic Scu. GR. (always inclined to enrich the language) has invented a 
new concessive conjunction, namely ufut, and says: ‘A concessive Clause with quam- 
quam and uiut will be indicative, but if suboblique or GNomic [this grammarian uses 
the expression ‘ynomic’ very frequently, without ever saying what he means by it], the 
subjunctive. By writers of the silver age, guamquam is freely used with the subjunctive’, 

+ In the following passages : Cic. Off. 1,2,6; Ib.1, 5,153 Ib.1,9,30; Ib.1, 17,56; Ib. 
Fin. 3, 15,48; Orat.51, 172; Planc. 3,8, the readings are doubtful, the subjunctives rest- 
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passages : Nec enim licet cis qui landem cum dolore petendam esse dicunt, negire eos 
esse bedtoe quienm adepti sunt. Guamguam enim stint (= For even if they should be) 
in quibusdam malis, tamen hoc nomen beati longe et late putet. Cic. Tnsc. 5,30. [In 
this passage, quamquam is evidently used with the force of eliamsi, the subjunctive 
being used according to the rnles of Etiamsi-clauses, Ons, 3.]—Atque hiec, guamquam 
presente L. Lucullo doguar, tamen,..publicis litteris testata sunt omnia. Ib. Mur. 9, 20. 
—Quaumgquam autem in amicitid alii dicant, eque caram exse sapienti ratidnem amici ac 
snam, alii autem sibi cuTque caridrem suam, tamen hi quoque posteridres fatentur etc. 
Ib. Fin. 3,21. [It is evidently imposrsible to reduce the use of the subjunctive in the 
last two passages to any rule.}—3) In Nepos, gquamqguam is once construed with a sub- 
junctive: Nec pretertbo, gvamquam nonnullis leve visum iri putem. Nep. Att. 13, where 
the subjunctive seems to have the force of a subjunctive of guarded statement (p. 378). 
—4) In Livy the subjunctive after gvamquam occurs in two passages without assignable 
reason: Quinctius, guamquam moveretur his vocibus, mann tamen abnuit, quicquam 
in se opis esse. Liv. 36, 34.--Ceterum, gvamquam tales viri mitterentur, quorum de cou- 
silio eperari poeset imperatOres uihil indigne decretiros ease. tamen in senadtu agitaiva 
est summa consilidrum. Ib. 45, 18.—5) In the writers of the silver age, especially the his- 
torians, the construction of guvamguam with the subjunctive became far more frequent. 
While Vellejus still construes gvamquam with the indicative only, Tacitus uses the 
indicative about as often as the subjunctive (without any assignable difference), guam- 
quam occurring about 15 times with the subjunctive. Suetonius, however, never uses 
the indicative after guamquam, construing it either according to Ose. 11, without a 
finite verb, or with the subjunctive (Comp, Tac. Hist. 3,59; Ib. Ann. 2,2; 2, 26; 2,34; 
2,40; 4,74; 6,51; Suet. Cies.3; [b.54; Tib. 165 Ner. 22; Galb.14), Heuce there is no 
inner distinction between the use of the indicative and subjunctive in Quamquam- 
clauses. Originally the indicative was the only mood used, and, in the classical period, 
was still far more usual than the subjunctive, till in the silver age both moods became 
equally frequent. 

Oss. 11. In the writers of the silver age (but not in classical language) Qaamquam- 
clauses very frequently have the form of PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES, being treated like an 
ordinary participial clause (p. 174. 175) except that they are introduced by guamquam. 
If the subject of the clause does not occur in the principal sentence, or may be elimi- 
nated ont of the clause by means of a passive construction, the Quamquam-clause 
takes the form of ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE, as: At Germanicus, guqmquam contracto exer- 
ci/u, preemittit litteras ad CeecInam ( = quamquam exercitum contraxerat). ‘Tac, A. 1, 48. 
—Posteridres quoque existimo, quamquam jam discrétis professionibus, nihilo minus 
instituisse quiedam genera instituniGnum ad eloguentiam comparandam., Suet. Gram, 5.— 
But if the subject of the clause is also contained inthe principal sentence, it is expressed 
only in the principal sentence, the participial predicate of the clause agrecing with it, 
as: Ne Aquitania quidem, guamguam a Julio Cordo in verhba Othinis obstricta, diu 
Mmansit ( = gvamquam obstricta erat). Tac. Hist. 1,76.—Agrippinam, quamquam bene 
convenientem, dimilttere Coactus est (= quamquam ea bene conreniéhat). Suet. Tib. 7.— 
If the predicate of the clanse consists of the copula with a completing predicate, the 
copilais omitted, as in ordinary purticipial construction, as : Moristum crat (principem). 
quamquam presentem, scriptis adire ( = guamquam presens erat, or esse). Tac. Ain. 4, 
39.—(Erat Tito) precipuum robur, gvamgquam neque procéra statiird, et ventre pavllo pro- 
jectiore (i. e. erat). Snet. Tit. 3. Comp. Tac. H. 1,60; 1,83; 2,41; 3,155 3.18; 3,82; 3, 
84; 4,18; 4,74; Ib. Ann. 1,37; 1,55, 1,65; 2,57; 2,75; 3,30 etc.; Suet. Tib. 3; Ib.11; 
Ib. Galb. 14, Ib. Gram. 23; Quint. 9, 3, 52, and often.—This participial form must. be con- 
sidered asthe regular construction of Quamquam-clauses in the writers of the silver 
age. Jt occurs in Tacitus about in the proportion of tive to one, as compared with the 
flDite Quamquam-clanses. Of the same nature is tho participial construction with 
gvuamvis (mentioned OBs. 6), which, however, is far leas frequent than the same con- 
etruction with guamquam.—We must not confound with this construction the omission 


ing on inferior authority, except in one or two passages where the manuscript authority 
is about equal on both vides. None of these passages can be considered as a proof that 
Cicero used the subjunctive after qvamquam. In other passages produced by the gram- 
marians, the subjunctives are cither subobliqne (as Ac. Po. 1, 8, and Or. 3, %, 27), or sub- 
junctives by attraction (as Leg. 3, 8, 18, and Fam. 3, 10.2). In the passage Sal]. Juc. % 
eel atid deéelicta corrigas), the indicative would be faulty, since the second person has 
the meaning of an indefinite person (p. 413, OBs. 4). Very strangely KiifnrR refers to 
the following passage, as an example for the use of the subjunctive: Que, guamquam 
ex multis pro tua claritite audiam, tamen libentissime ex tunis litieris cognoscam. Cic. 
Fam. 13, 68,1. He explains avdiam by ‘ Quamquam tibi concédo quum dicis me hac 
audire’, although the addressed person never aitd, nor cowd have said anything of the 
kind. The fact is, that audiam is no subjunctive at all, but a future. 
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of the copula in Quamquam-claures, if the clause has its own subject in the nominative, 
as: Quamquam Tiberio nuda vetus in Aruntem ira (i.e erat), Tac. Ann. 1, 13. Very 
rarely guamquam connects two PHRASES within a sentence, as : Camillus cum Tiburti- 
bus maxime valido exercitu majdre mole, QUAMQUAM @que mrospero eventu, pugnat. Liv. 
8, 13.—Parmenides et Xenophanes, minus bonis QUAMQUAM versibus, sed Lamen tlis vers 
bus, increpant eOrum arrogantiam. Cic. Ac. 2, 23. 


Oss. 12. Peculiar is the use of guamgquam for PERIODICAL COORDINATION, which is 
especially frequent in Cicero and Seneca, where it, perhaps, occure oftener than in all 
the other writers taken together. In euch sentences, guamquam, which generally opens 
a new period, has no ‘concegsive’ ae but merely the ‘advereative’ force of its 
fy sene antecedent famen, being rendered by ‘however’, ‘ but’, ‘still’. Quamquam, 
if thus used, has the nature of a ‘coordinating relative’ (see p. 520, #. 9), having the 
same relation to damen, a8 a codrdinating relative to a codrdinating demonstrative (see 
p. 473, Obs. 2, 4, and p. 520), or as quum in an appositive Quum-ciause (p. 649 foll.) to the 
demonstrative adverb tum. Such propositions, introduced by the codrdinating conjunc- 
tion (or rather ‘adverb’) guumquam are generally used to restrict a previous statement 
containing a remark made by the speaker in his own name, Frequently a connecting link 
must be supplied, as: Nam ut sint illa vendibilidra, hsec uberidra certe sunt. Quamquam 
id quidem lic&ébit eis existimare qui legerint. Cic. Fin. 1, 4,12 (= However, those may 
decide it, who etc., 4. ¢. ‘However I will not decide this; may those do it who etc.). 
Instead of guamquam, a proposition with famen might have been used ‘ Hoc tamen licé- 
bit eis existimdre etc.’, or ‘quad tamen licébit’ according to the relative form mentioned 
p. 573, No. 5.—Video summi ingenii causam esse...ne omnes potius me arbitrentur 
causse, quam vos religidni vestre defuisse. Quamquam ego ( = ego tamen) mihi sic 
pereuadeo, non vos propter juris dubiam ratidnem moram anquisisge. Ib. Cec. 2,6. [Here 
the sentence preceding guamquam has the force of a Quamquam-clause, while guam- 
quam has the force of tumen, = ‘although the case is difficult, stil I believe etc."J— 

amquam quid ego te invItem, a quo jam scio esse premissos qui tibi ad Forum Aure- 
lium prestolarentur ? Ib. Cat. 1,9, 23 ( = However I am wrong in inviting you, since 
etc.).—Comp. Ib. Ac. Pr. 2, 17,53; Ac. Po.1,4.—In propositions of this kind the poten- 
tial subjunctive may be used, in the same way as In other independent sentences, as: 
Quare ‘BELLE’ et ‘FESTIVE’ nimium esepe dicatur, nolo. Quamquam illa ipsa exclama- 
tio ‘NON POTEST MELIUS’ sit velim crebra. Cic. Or. 3, 26,101 (velim, as subjuuctive of 
modest assertion).—At nonnullas tribus punctia pzene totidem tulérunt. Quippe quum 
jam facti prope superioribus comitiis, declaratiqne venissent. Quamquam ne id quidem 
suspicidnem coitidnis habuert/, = But even without this fact there would have been 
no ground for suepician (a virtually hypothetical subjunctive). Ib. Plane. 22, 54.—Nollem 
accidixset tempus in quo perspicere posses quanti Brutum facerem ; guamquam in con- 
suetidine quotidiana perspexiases, zicut perspicies ; = however (but still) you would have 
seen this from our daily intercourse (virtually hypothetical), Ib. Fam. 3, 10,2. 


Oss. 13. Hist (sometimes ¢ameési), in classical language, has the meaning and con- 
struction of guamquam, being regularly construed with the indicative, as: Aisi causa 
hesterno sermOne labefactdta est, mihi tamen vidétur esse verissima. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 4, 10. 
—Illi, edsi_ab hoste ea dicebantur, non tamen negligenda existimabant. Ces. B. G. 5, 28. 
—Tametst ab duce et a fortind deserebantur, tamen omnem spem ealitis in virtfite 

onébant. Ib. 5, 34.—Sometimes efsi is used instead of etiamsi, as : Hoc omnium judicio 
intelligi potest qui permulta ob eam causam unam faciunt quia rectum est, efst (even if) 
nullum consecutdrum emolumentum vident. Cic. Fin. 2, 14.—Numquam edepol fugiet, 
tametsi (even if) capital fecerit (fut. perf.). Plaut. Men.1,1,6. If efst is used _in the 
meaning of etiamsi, it may take the subjunctive for the same reasons as efiamsi (OBs. 3), 
as: Sed tandem, tametsi podagrosis pedibus esse? Eutymus (even if he were etc.), jam 
rediisse a portu potnit, Plaut. Merc, 3, 4,8.—Qnamquam, eési pridre foedere starétur, satis 
cantum erat Saguntinis; (= However, even ‘ the former treaty should be considered as 
valid, the interest of the Saguntians was sufficiently proyided for). Liv. 21, 19.—-Sed me 
vera pro gratis loqui, e/si meum ingenium non monéret, necessitas cogit ( = et coveret 
etiamead non monéret). Ib. 3,68.—2Z/st nihil aliud Sulle nisi consulatum abstulissétia, 
tamen eo vos contentos esse oportébat. Cic. Sull. 32. 90.—Fabula etiam nonnumquam, 
etxi sit incredibilis, tamen homines commovet. Ib. P.O. 11.40. Sometimes etsi (= 
eliamsi) is thus used with a Jogical tense (see p. 428, Ons. 3): Ubi, efsé ( = etiamei) 
adjectum aliqnid numero si¢t, magna certe ceedes fuit (=certum est, magnam cedem 
fuisse). Liv. 3.8, 10.—Aside from there instances, and from those of eubobliquity and 
attraction, e/si is alwaye construed with an indicative, nor is efsi, like guamquam, con- 
strued with a subjunctive in silver Latinity. There are some passages which are pointed 
out by grammarians as exceptions to this rule. But they either are quoted with false 
readings (as for inst. Cic, Fam. 6, 4, 1, where Reisig reads ‘ efst videdtur’, which isa bad 
conjecture, instead of vidémur, or videtur, exhibited by the codices), or are misinter- 
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preted (as Cic. Att. 7%, 3, where the subjunctive expefitum sit is evidently suboblique, 
dependent on negus). : 


Oss. 14. The use of etsi to introduce PARTICIPIAL clanees (like guamquam, and quam- 
vis, see OBs. 6 and 11) is extremely rare; but it occurs already in Cesar: Quare omni 
ratiOne esse interdiu perrumpendum ; etst aliquo accepto detrimento, tamen, summa ex- 
ercitus ealva, lJocuin quem petant capi posse. Ces. B. C. 1, 67.—Agis, elet @ muliitudine 
victus, glorid tamen omnia vicit. Just. 12, 1. 


Oss. 15, Hisi, as 8 codrdinating conjunction is need in three different relations ; 1) For 
PERIODICAL COORDINATION, in the sense of quamquam (OBs. 12), occurring however 
much more rarely than quamquam, as: Mihi etiam qui optime dicunt, tamen, nisi timi- 
de ad dicendum accédunt, pene impudentes videntur. Zasnetsi id accidere non potest 
( = This, however, cannot occur). Cic. Or. 1,26.—Htet perzapienter et quodammodo 
tacite dat ipsa lex potestatem defendendi. Ib. Mil.4.—Do, do poenas temeritadtis mee. 
Hist que tuit illa temeritas? Ib. Att. 9,10.—2) To introduce parenthetical remarks, 
restricting the universality of a previous statement, as: Qui, quum esset bonis parenti- 
bus natus (elsi id quidem alius alio modo tradidit) abundareiane eequalium familiaritati- 
bus, credébat edrum nemini ( = which, however, is varionsly stated by the different 
authorities). Cic. Tusc. 5,20. In the same way, guamquam is ured: Guod quale sit, non 
tam definilidne intelligi potest (guamquam aliquantum potest), quam commfini omnium 
judicio. Cic. Fin. 2, 14.—3) In the coérdination of phrases, expecially of attributive adjec- 
lives dependent on the same governing noun, This use is extremely rare in Cicero*, 
but often occurs in Livy, and the writers of the silver age, as: Ei, efst nequaquam parem 
illfus ingenio, at pro nostro tamen studio merifam gratiam debitainque referimus, Cic. 
Or. 3, 4, 14.—De nobis, efsit non iniguumm, certe triste senatusconsultum factum est. Liv. 
25, 6.--Htst intquo bello, prelio tamen justo, acte apertd, colldtis signis dimicandum erat. 
Ib. 38, 41.—H/st non de persecto, at certe de cogilato parricidio professam. Suet. Cal. 12. 
Codrdinations of this kind may always be replaced by ordinary advergative codrdinations 
with sed, which must be applied to the other phrase or adjective (non iniqguum, sed triste 
senatusconsultum etc.). Such codrdinations do not occur with quamvis. When guam- 
quam is used to connect phrazes, it introduces the Jas, while efst introduces the jirsé 
phrase (see Oss. 11+). 


Oss. 16. There are a number of forms in which the idea of a concessive period may 
be clothed, aside from those by concessive conjunctions; namely 1)in the form of a 


* Some grammarians (for inst. the anthor of the P. Sch. Gr.) quote : Si mihi obtempe- 
ritum esset, e/si non optimam, at aliquam rempublicam haberémnus. Cic. Off.1,11. But 
thie reading rests on inferior authority. All the better codices read ‘ 8 non optimam etc.’ 

t+ The grammariane confound this last construction with the participial constructions 
mentioned Oss. 6, OBs, 11, and Ons. 14; and with the adverbial construction of guamvis 
mentioned Oss. 4, A. These constructions are entirely different, and have nothing in 
common. Since they, aleo, belong to different periods of the language, the greatest con- 
fusion prevails on this point in our grammars. Thus the author o the Publ. Sch. Gr., 
comprising all these constructions under the expression ‘ Adverbial use of the concessives 
to qualify words without affecting mood’, states that efst and quamvis, but rarely quamz- 
quan, is so used. But, if we throw all these constructions together, quamquam ir 

y far the most pac ar (in the relation of ten to one); then follows quamvis, etst 
being the rurest. e difference between these constructions will be easily noticed : 
1) In the participial construction guamaguam and quamvia (and the rare e/si) are real sub- 
ordinating conjunctions, the predicate having the form of a participle expressed or 
understood (if it is the copula). They always may be resolved into ordinary concessive 
clauses, by simply turning the participle into a finite verb.—2) In the adverbial conetruc- 
tion of quamvis (OBs. 4, A) there is no paietey ere at all, but the adverb guamvis may be 
resolved into its elements quam and vis, and thus we may form an adverbial clause, 
introduced by an indefinite relative adverb. Thus the participial construction of guam- 
vis in the silver age, and the adverbial construction of guamvis in the classical period 
had a totally different meaning. When Cicero says ‘quamvis copidse’ he means by it 
quam copidse vis, as fully as you wish (= however fully). But when Snetoniues says 
‘quamvis nullo querente’, he does not mean ‘quam querente vis*, nor ‘ apie nullo vis”, 
but *guamquam nemo querebatur’ (or as he himrelf would say ‘ gquamvis nemo quereré- 
tur’),—3) Still more different is eta when it codrdinates adjectives. Here the two adjec- 
tives have the same relation to each other as the two propositions of aconceszsive period. 
There is no participle to be resolved, and no copula to be supplied. e¢si having not the force 
of an adverb, but the same force as the codrdinating CONJUNCTION sed, Only in a contrary 
vense. We may analyze these codrdinate phrases in the usual way by repeating the 
principal predicate with cach codrdinate member. Thus the passage in Liv. 25,6 may be 
ei : Elsi non iniquum senatusconsultum fsactum est, at certe triste senatusconsul- 

um factum est. 
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Quum-clanse (see p. 656) ; 2) in the form of a concessive Qui-clause (see p. 567, OBS. 4) $ 
8) in the form of a sI-CLAUSE, either with or without f@men in the apodosis, as ; Decem 
vocasset si ad Coenam esummos Viros, nimium obsondvit (he would have had too many 
dishes, even if he had invited ten of the mort prominent men). Plaut. Merc. 4,2, 3.—Hic 
noster orator, st minus erit doctus ( = efiamst minus erit doctuz). altamen ipsa exercita- 
tidne istos quidem verberabit. neque se ab ein contemni sinet. Cic. Or. 3, 21, 79.—Comp. 
Ib. Mur. 4,8; Ib. Sen. 11,38; Th. Rep. 1, 27. Sall. Jug. 85, 48; Ter. Eun. 1,1.—4) By aBLa- 
TIVES ABSOLUTE or ordinary participles without any conjunction, generally with famen 
or nihilominus in the principal sentence, as: Sullam, nuda&d omnibus rebus tribunicig 
potestdle ( = quamguam nudasset potestatein) famen intercessidnem liberam reliquisse. 
Ces. B.C. 1. 7.—Ut Varius dicere solébat. quum dais festibus, alii tamen citarentur (= . 
quum, guamquam dedissef tesits), Cic. Fin. 2, 19.—Hac yay lapsus Indutiomarus, nihilo- 
minus copias cogere ceepit ( = est lapsus erat). Cres. B. G. 5, 53.—5) By an ordinary co- 
ordination, with ¢amen in the second proposition: £¢ sequum postulare vidétur Hardru- 
bal, e¢ ego tamen non censeo quod petit tribuendum ( = etsé requum postuldre vidétur. 
tamen ego etc.). Liv. 21, 3. Comp. Cic. Fin. 1, 3, 7.—6) By a codrdination with quidem and 
tamen;: He clades Romam quum egzent nunutiadte, ingens guidem luctus civitatem cepit, 
ged tamen, quia consules etc., minus eis cladibus movebantur (= guamquam, his cladibus 
nuntigtis, ingens luctus civititem cepit, minus tamen etc.). Liv, 25, 22.—7) Often the nega- 
tive causal clauses mentioned p. 690 may be used in place of a concesrive clause. Thus the 
sentence *Pugiles in jactandis cestibus ingemiscunt, non quia doleant etc.’ (Cic. Tusc, 2, 23) 
~may be expressed ‘Pugilesingemiscunt ETsi non dolent *.—8) By an imperative sentence fol- 
lowed asyndetically by the main sentence, as: Quare si¢ nobis ordior in hoc interpretandi 
genere mirabilis: in angendo, in ornando etc. magis existimator metuendus, quam adini- 
randus orator (= Quamvis mirabilis sit, tamen in augendo etc.). Cic. Brut. 39, 146.— Hmer- 
serit ex peculdtue etiam judicio : meditétur de ducibus hostium quos accepta pecunia libe- 
ravit ( = etiamsit emerserit, meditétur tamen etc.). Ib. Verr. 2,1,5. Here belongs the cir- 
cumlocution with finge. in the meaning ‘ supposing’, ‘ granted for argument’s sake’: Inter- 
fecti aliqui sunt, finge a nobis : quid? vos senat6res Campanos seciri non percuesietis ? 
= Supposing we had killed them, or ‘even if we had killed them’. did you not behead 
the Campanian senators? Liv. 39, 37.--9) By the circumlocutions mentioned Oss, 1. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. | 


§ 625, Conditional periods represent the reality of the principal sen- 
tence (THESIS)* as contingent on the reality of another action, contained 
in a clause (CONDITIONAL CLAUSE). Conditional clauses are divided into 
four classes: 1) Clauses of DOUBTFUL REALITY, generally with an indicatice, 
but sometimes with a subjunctive ; 2) Clauses of DOUBTLESS REALITY, 
always requiring the indicative ; 8) Clauses of NON-REALITY, with a swb- 
junctive in both the thesis and the clause; 4) IMPROPER CONDITIONAL 
CLAUSES, with moods depending on particular rules. Affirmative con- 
ditional clauses are introduced by s¢ (sometimes by sin, or sive); negative 
conditional clauses, by nisi, st non, or ni. 


Oss. 1. While grammatically a conditional clanee is Cependent on the principal sen- 
tence or thesis, logically the ¢hesis is dependent on the condition, since (in proper con- 
ditional clauses) the former cannot exist without the latter. From this peculiarity 
chiefly arises the great variety in treating the mood of the two propositions in condi- 
tional periods, since the mood of the clause is partly determined by.the nature of the 
thesix, and partly the mood of the thesiz hy the nature of the clause. The mood of the 


* For the expressions *PROTsSsIs’ and ‘ APODOs18* see p. 478, OBs. 7. Many gramma- 
rians apply these terms improperly to conditional periods only. A Si-clanse cannot be 
a ‘protaris’ (i.e. preceding proposition) if it follows the thesis, nor can any period 
begin with an ‘ apodosis’ ( = subsequent proposition). 
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thesis is often a subjunctive only because the Si-clause is in this mood, so that we often 
must supply a Si-clause to account for the subjunctive in the thesis (22. 48. OBs.4 and 8). 
Often, on the contrary, the subjunctive of the Si-ciause is derived solely from the poten- 
tial character of the thesis, even if the thesis is odin the subjunctive (22. 44, OBs. 16, B); 
and often the subjunctive in the Si-clause has its own force without being affected by 
the thesis. —Several kinds of conditional periods have the pecniiarity that the reality of 
the principal sentence (against the definition in § 625) does not logically depend on the 
reality of the Si-clause. In such instances the conditional coustruction is either a mere 
Gan LON, belonging to the improper conditional periods (for instance, when sé 

as the force of efiamsi), or the real thesis must be understood, so that the principal 
sentence is no¢ at the sume time the thesis of the conditional period (See 2. 48, OBs. 4). 


Oss. 2. In conditional clauses of DOUBTFUL REALITY, the reality of the action is rep- 
resented as questionable and undecided. The thesis denotes either the consequence of 
the déecivion (or of * fulfilling the condition’, as: * Jf you promise, I will give you etc.’), or 
contains an action whose present or past existence ix made doubtless by the decision, as : 
. Wf Clodius isin the city, we arein danger’. (Here the danger does not begin in consequence 
of the decision, but exists even erore the decision, or does not exist at all).—Condi- 
tional clanses of DOUBTLESS REALITY represent the action of the clanse as certain, but 
the reasoning by which the consequence is reached, as liable to doubt (/f Brennus de- 
Seated the Romans, you may do the same).—In conditional periods of NON-REALITY, the 
actions of both propositions are represeited as vo¢ happening while they have an affir- 
mative form, or as really happening while they are nezative, the condition containing a 
mere fiction of the speaker, and the thesis expressing what would be the consequence 
of such an action, as: J would prove U, if you denied it Gut I do not prove, because you 
do not deuy).—The criterion of these three classes of clauses is the ‘ decision’. In clauses 
of doubtful reality, both propositions depend on the decision. But there is 70 decision 
in the two other classes, the action of the clause being unconditionally true in clauses of 
doubtless reality, and unconditionally untrue in clauses of non-reality.—The main diffi- 
culties in Latin conditional periods are 1) the choice of mood in ether of the two propo- 
sitions: 2) the choice of fense in periods of non-reality ; 3) the form of negative condi- 
tional clauses (si non, nisi, or ni)*. 


Oss. 3. A conditional period may contain more than one conditional clause, which may 
be codrdinated to each other, or not. For the different forms of codrdination see R. 49, 
Orns, J, foll. If they are nofcodrdinate, they must either belong to differcut classes, or to 
different divisions of the same class ; or one conditional clause may be dependent on 
another, as: Si quis vestrum forte mirdtur, me nunc ad accusandum descendere, is, sé 
me, consilit causam cognoveril, id quod facio probabit. Cic. Div. Cec. 1,1. The second 
Si-clanse ig an improper (temporal) conditional clause (6... .cognoverit = quum cognoterit, 
AFTER learning the reason), while the first Si-clause is a clause of doubtful realily.— Sz 
ita Fabie pecunia legata est a viro, ‘st EL ViRO UXOR MATERFAMILIAS ESSET’, 82 €a in 
manum non concenerat, vihil debétur; If a legacy is left to Fabia, her husband being 
the heir, on the condition that she be the *house-wife’ of her husband. no legacy ix due 
to her if she did not marry her husband in the form of ‘in manum conventio’. Cic. Top. 
14. Here the first conditional clanse belongs to the conditions denoting exemplification 
(It. 44, One. 17), while the second and third clauses are clauses of doubtful reality (the 
second referring to the future, and the third to the past), not belonging to the same thesis, 
since the first conditional clause is at the same time the thesis of the second. 


I. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES OF DOUBTFUL REALITY 


Rem. 44. A conditional clause of doubtful reality regularly has its 
predicate in the INDICATIVE. But the SUBJUNCTIVE may or must be used 
in the instances mentioned p. 709 foll. The predicate of the THEs!s is gen- 
erally in the indicative eren tf the clause has a subjunctive. But it may be 
(<) in an independent potential subjunctive, or ()) its subjunctive may be 
determined by that of the clause (OBS. 11. 13). —The TENsE of the clause, 
~* It ie customary among grammarians to illustrate the different conditional construc- 
tions by certain formulas ‘ Si dicis, errvas? , * Si dicas errdbis* etc. This method is worse 
than u<cless, since but a very few of the existing combinations (of which there are more 
than fifty) can be given, and because periods of very different forms may have the same 
meaning, while periods of the same forms may refer to conditions altogether different 
in their nature. We have used the conditional formulas merely to show their changes 
in oblique discourse, where not the meaning, but the form alone is essential (p. 632). 
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if in the indicative, is determined either by the general rules, or by the 
particular rules mentioned below. 


A. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE IN CLAUSES OF DOUBTFUL REALITY. 


Oss. 1. The moon of a conditional clause of doubtful reality is regularly the rnDICA- 
TIVE, Whatever mood may be used in English. The mood of the THEsis, if the Si-clause 
has an indicative, may be a potential subjunctive (p. 378, R. 79; p. 382, § 594: p. 381, 
ee The TENSE of the cLausg, if refer:ing to the time of the speaker, in a PRESENT. 

regard to the tense of the THEsIs8 the following distinctions must be made : 

A. If the action of the thesis cannot take place except after the fulfilment of the con- 
dition, i. e. after or in consequence of the decision of the doubt as to its reality, the tense 
of the thesis ix the FUTURE-PRESENT or an equivalent potential form (imperative, poten- 
tial subjunctive, periphrastics in dus and tus, or one of the potential verbs posse, debére 
etc.), as: Jd si est, in Italia fortasse manebitur. Cic. Att. 8, 3, 7.—Si hortum in biblioth&c& 
habes, deerit nihil (z. e. ‘when I shall come’). Ih, Fam. 9, 4.—S? aes frui volumus, bellum 

erendum est, si bellum omiflimus, pace numquam frvémur. Id. Phil. 7, 6, 19.—Frangite 
igitur soritax, si potestis, ne molesti sint. Ib. Ac. 2. 29.—Si me salvum esse vis, impone 
istam vim etc. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 60.—Si quid forte novi hades, scribas ad me. Ib. Att. 4, 14, 2. 
— Si et utile est, et fleri potest, fiat. Ib. P. O. 24, 85.—Formam iyitur mihi totIus reipublics, 
si jam es Rome, velim mittas. Ib. Att. 6, 3.4. 

. But if the action of the thesis is represented as coincident with the time of the 
speaker, and as happening, if happening at all, defore the question of its reality is de- 
cided, so that the decision is merely suspended at the time being, the predicate of the 
thesis ig placed in the PRESENT, ag: Satis prosum, si perficio ut nolint obesse qui possunt. 
Ib. Att. 2, 1,8.—Sé errdris (vos) nilet, satis superque peenarum habeo. Liv. 28, 28.—Sé 
tibi cordi est facere, dicef. Plaut. Most. 1,4, 10.—Mphi gratior illi vidétur, st quis est sensus 
in morte, aénea statua futira quam inaurita. Cic. Phil. 9, 6, 13.—/acis injuriam, s¢ majo- 
rem spem emptidnis tue in hujus exitio ponis quam etc. Ib. R. A. 50, 146.—Si nescis, tibi 
ignosco. Ib, Fam. 10, 26, 3.—Spes est omnibus in vobis; qui sé iccirco abdestis ut sitis in 
tuto, ne in vobis quidem (pes ext). Ib. Fam. 12, 2.38.—Quod sé ita putas, totam igndras 
viam giorise. Ib. Phil. 1, 14, 33.—Sz id agitur ut rursus in potest&ate omnes untlus sint, ef 
me profiteor esse inimicum. Ib. Fam, 10, 31,3. —Si tu ea tenes que putamus, magnis subsi- 
diis 3 fulta res publica est (periphrastic present). Ib. 5. 12, 2. 

C. The predicate of the thesis is placed in a PRETERITE TENSE 1) when a perfect is idi- 
omatically used with the force of a future or present (according to p. 308, OBs. 2), as : 
Occidi, si tu vera memoras (I am a dead man if you speak the truth). Plaut. Most. 2, 1, 
23; 2) to denote the view of the sneaker concerning a past action in the event that an- 
other action (expressed in the conditional clause) should be true, as: St homines ratid- 
nem a dis datam in fraudem converiunt, non dari illam quam dari humano generi meliue 
Juit (then T am of the opinion that it would have been better not to give reason to 
mankind than to give it). Cic. N. D. 3.31, 78.—Antonins, sé ita ee habet ut confilgi cum 
eo sine periculo non possit, non ilie mihi fugisse Mutin& viddtur, sed locum belli gerendi 
mutasse. Ib. Fam. 11, 2, 2. 


Oss. 2. If the action of the Si-clause refers to a time FUTURE to the speaker, the fol- 
lowing distinctions are made: 

A. Generally both the ¢heais and the St-clause have their predicates in the FUTURE- 
PRESENT, or in the periphrastic future, while the predicate of the Si-clause, according to 
the rule p. 353, OBs. 1; p. 354, Ons. 2. 3, may have its predicate in the FUTURE PERFECT, 
as: Seribentur fortasse plura sé vita svppetet. Cic. Fin. 1, 4, 11.—Si perseveradbitis, tempus 
a vobix pet2mus quo hanc legatidnem domum referfimus. Liv. 45, 24.—Si mihi probddis ea 
qne dices, libenter assentiar. Cic. Fin. 1,8, 28.—Quem tandem titulam nostra calamitas 
habitira est, si peritiri sumus ? Liv. 45, 22.--Si sciam quid tu constitueris, Meum con- 
silium accommoddbo potisxsimum ad tuum. Cic. Fam. 9, 7, 2.—Quem librum ad te miitam 
si dexcripserint \ibrarii, Ib. Att. 12, 14,%.—Tu vero bene etiam meritirus vidéris de tuis 
civibug, <i gos non modo copia rerum a@ureris, sed etiam verborum. Ib. Ac. 1, 7%, 26.—The 
future tenves are even then used when the English language employs a potential mood 
with *shou/d’. as: St quid a me pretermissum erit, commissum facinus et admisenm 
dedecus confitébor (if 1 should neglect anvthing, I will confess etc.). Cic. Fam. 3, 10, 2.— 
Cajetam. si quando abunddre cepero, orndbo ; If I should ever be in good circumstauces, 
J will (would) improve the Cajcta villa. Ib. Att. 1,4, 3. 

B. If the time refers to the immediate future, both predicates (rarely only that of the 
clanse) are frequently placed in the PRESENT, as: Si diem proferimus, periculam est ne 
omnes copie conveniant. Liv. 25, 38.—Sed asseqguor omnia si propero ; st cuncior, amitto. 
Cic. Att. 10,8, 5 —Castra nunc vobis hostium preede do, st mihi pollicemini. vos fortiter 
in acie operam navatfros. Liv. 7, 16.—St defenditis, veetri ; st deseritis, Samnitium ert- 
mus. Ib. 7, 29.—Ante portas est bellum ; sé inde non pellitur, jam intra menia erié. Ib. 8 
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68.---This form occurs even if the future is possibly remote, as : Quod sé assequor (at any 
future time), «vpero Crassum divitiis, atque Omnium vicos et prata contemno. Cic. Att. 1, 
4, 3.—Si mihi filiue genifur, isque prius aorifur, tum mihi ille sit heres. Ib. Or. 2, 32, 141. 

C. The thesis may be in the PERFECT with the same meaning as when the clause 
refers to present time. according to OBs. 1, C; Brutus si conservdtus erit, vicimus. Cic. 
Fam. 12, 6,2. (Comp. the examples p. 303, OBs. 2). —Tum, hercule, illo die quo ego consul 
sum creatus, male res gesta publica est, a legem hance ¢fulerifis (If you carry that law, 
een ee ‘ae think that it was an cvil day for the republic when I was elected con- 
sul). Liv. 3, 19. 

D. Vf the thesis contains an action holding good at all times, the predicate being 
placed in the po/entiad future, according to the rules p. 350 foll., 2. 75, Oss. 5-7, the 
predicate of the clause is regularly placed in the future. Such a future in the clause is 
not a future by virtue of the conditional clause and its own temporal relation, but a 
dependent future, according to the rule p. 353, R. 76, as : Adversaridrum deecriptio injir- 
mabilur, st falsa demonstralitur ; The atatement of the adversaries will be refuted if it 
is proved false. Cic. Inv. 2, 17,54.—Quo breviter laud&to, ant, sé erié infame, preeter- 
misso, deinceps, st res patiétur, de fortinis erit et facultatibus dicendum. Ib. P. O. 22, 74. 
—Defensor primum, si po debévit vitam ejus, qui insimulabitur, quam honestissimam 
demonstrare. Ib. Inv. 2. 11, 35. 


Oss. 3. The action whose reality is represented as donbtfal, may be past at the speak- 
er’s time. In thie instance the predicate of the clause is regularly in the indicative of 
one of the three pust tensee *, according to the general rules on tenses, 

A. The principal predicate is in the FUTURE, or an equivalent potential form (impera- 
tive, subjunctive present, gerundial etc.), if the doubt about the reality of the past 
action must be removed before the action of the thesis can begin, as: Non utar ea consue- 
tudine, si quid factum est clementer, ut dissolfite factum criminer. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 8.—Sé 
triumphum non cupicbas, cujus tandem te rei cupiditate arsisse defendes ? Ib. Pis. 24, 56. 
Nisi jam aliquid factum est per Flaccum, fiet a me. Lb. Fam. 3, 11, 9.— Sapiens nonnumquam 
magna scelera levius quam minGra compescet, si illa lapsu, non crudelitate commissa sunt. 
Sen. Ira. 1,16 —Sinas nutricem percontari quid hoc ref sit, ut, «é falso pater dictus sum, 
requidre hinc animo discédam. Liv. 3,48.—Sé qui se vitidrum illecebris dedidérunt, mis- 
sus faciant honorees, Cic. Sest. 66. 188.—Sé¢ quem libido in illum gurgitem abripuit, illd- 
rum eum cum quibus conjuravit, non suum judicet esse, Liv. 39, 16.—<Si illi metu coacti 
statuam dedérunt, contitedre necesee est, te pecunias per vim cotgisse. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 61. 

B. The predicate of the thesis is in the indicative of one of the Past TENSES, if the 
action is represented as coincident with the action of the clause, preeupposing the reality 
of the latter; or it is placed in the PRESENT indicative if represented as existing at the 
epeaker’s time, provided the action of the clause war a reality at the time spoken of, ag: 
Quo in bello et fuit error, commfinis ei fvit cum esenatu. Cic. Phil. 11, 13, 34.— Quodsé 
nos ad aliquam spem fortina reservavil, minus est erratum a nobis. Ib. Fam. 14, 4, 1.—Sé 
vi dejéct Claudium, dolo malo defect. Ib. Tull. 12. 29.—Si non deum Ir&, nec fato, sed 
culpa pervtimus ad Cunnas, cujus tandem ea culpa aie ? Liv. 25,6.—Si, quo die ista 
cedes Rome facta est, ego Athénis eo die fui, in cede interesse non potué. Cic. Inv. 1, 
36.—Si id actum est, et iccirco arma sumpta sunt ut homines postrémi aliénis pecuniis 
locupletarentur, tum vero in isto bello suductus oppressusque populus Romanus est, Ib. R. 
A. 47,—Si Roma condita est secundo anno Olympiadis reptime, in id seculam Romuli 
cecidit ztas, quum jam plena Grecia poetarum esret. Ib. Rep. 2, 10.—Sé tibi illa proda- 
bantur, cur non propriis verbis illa cenébas ? Ib. Fin. 4,22.—Sz magno emerat (decumas), 
quare putdbas emptori lucrum addi oportére ? Ib. Verr. 2, 8, 36.—Quodsé nullum ante con- 
silium de morte ejus interas, ad te minime pertinébal. Ib. R. A. 34.—Si illi hondris caus& 
stutuam dedidérunt, inimfci non sunt. lb. Verr. 2, 2, 61.—Nist hinc hodie enigrdvit aut 
heri, certo scio hic habildre. Plaut. Most. 4,3, 14.—Si omnes voluimus quod arguimur, 
non @istinguimus voluntaiem a facto ; omnes plectamur. Liv. 45, 24. 

C@. The principal predicate may be in a HYPOTHETICAL 8UBJUNCTIVE of the imperfect 
or pluperfect. In this instance the principal sentence is not the thesis of the indicative 
Si-clause, but the real thesis (conceived as a general] assertion of the speaker) must be 
supplied, as: Si fatum fut, classIs popull Romani interTre, etiamsi tripudium solistimum 
fecissent, classes tamen interissent (= Jf this was the decree of fate, it is certain that 
the fleets would have perished. even if etc.). Cic. Div. 2,8.20.—In euch constructions it 
may be neocon. to supply both, the hypothetical Si-clause belonging to the hypotheti- 
cal thesis. and the thesis proper of the indicative Si-cluuse, as: At id neque, sé fatum 
Suerat. effugisset, nec, si non fuerat, in eum caxum incidisset [ = If this was (had been) 


* Some grammarians (for instance ARNOLD, Prosk Compos. § 441) assert that sé with 
the imperfect and pluperfect a/waye takes the subjunctive. This erroneous opinion is 
refuted by the examples mentioned in the text, and by the regular use of sf with an 
‘mperfect or pluperfect indicative in clauses of repeated action (p. 329, Ogs. 1). 
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the decree of fate, it is certain that he could not have escaped it, even if he had done his 
best to prevent it, and, if it was not the decree of fate, if is certain that he would not 
have fallen into this accident, even if he hud done nothing to guard against it *). Cic. 
Div. ib.—The same construction occurs when the principal predicate is a hypothetical 
indicative (see R. 46, OBs, 23 foll.): Si Varius periié, quia Drusum ferro, Metellum venéno 
sustulerat, illos conservari meéius fuit quam penas sceleris Varium pendere ( = If 
Vavius died because, etc., then ‘here can be no doubt that it would have been better if 
those men had been preserved than that etc.). Cic. N. D. 3, 33, 81. 

D. If a preterite Si-clause denotes repeated and contingent action according to § 579 
(p. 828), the period belongs to the improper (temporal) conditional periods, si being = 
‘whenever’, See below, &. 47, OBs. 4, and p. 329, OBs. 1, and p. 831, No. C. 


B. NEGATIVE SI-CLAUSES OF DOUBTFUL REALITY. 


Oss. 4. Negative conditional clauses of doubtful reality are introduced either by si non 
(st nullus, st nemo, si nihil etc.), corresponding to ‘1¥ NOT’ ; or by nist (corresponding 
to ‘UNLKEss’), or by ni (corresponding to ‘IF NoT’, or to ‘UNLEss’, according to OBs. 8). 
These distinctions, however, refer only to clauses of doubtful reality. In clauses 
of non-reality, both nist and sé mon have the meaning ‘if no/’, the same as ‘si non’ 
(see R. 46, Ops. 3). ‘St non’ represents the not-happening of an action as the as- 
sumption, and the action contained in the thesis, as the consequence. Nisé joins 
two assumptions in one clause, having the same force as si non, but representing at 
the same time ‘the happening’ of the action as excluding or preventing the action of 
the thesis. ‘ Factet nisz caveo’ (Ter. Heaut. 4, 4, 8) means 1) ‘ Si non caveo, faciet’ i. e. 
‘My not-qguarding will have his doing as a consequence’. But it adds to it 2) the mean- 
ing of * Si caveo, non faciet’, i. e. ‘My guarding will exclude or prevent his doing’. The 
ni in nisi includes and repeats, as it were, the predicate of the thesis (Facié/ nisi = 
Faciel, sed non faciet si). A clause with 8 non does not eaclude this idea of prevention; 
but it does not necessarily contain it, while nisi always includes the idea of 8i non. It 
we use nisé instead of si non, we may say too much, or what is not meant hy the speaker. 
If we use si non instead of nisi, we may say too little, and fail to express the whole 
meaning of the speaker, but we will not say what the speaker did not mean to assert; 
we may weaken his thonght, but we cannot misrepresent it. In the sentence * Pericu- 
lum ingens manet, nisi concordie consulitis’ (Liv. 24, 22), the following two ideas are 
comprised : 1) Si concordiz non consulitis, peru manet ; 2) Si concordize consulitis, 
periculum non manet. It implies that the observing of harmony is the way of excluding 
the danger. ‘Si concordiz zon consulitis etc.’ means that the not aes, of harmony 
will result in the danger, but not distinctly that ‘the observing etc.’ will prevent it, 
which is expressly stated by using the Nisi-clause. For the use of nt see Oss. 38. 


Oss. 5. Negative conditional clanses must be introduced by sé non, and not by nisi: 

A. If the action of the thesis is represented as a consequence of the not-happening 
of the action in the clause, but without the additional idea that the action of the clanse 
is to prevent or to exclude the principal action, as: Si a Chrysogono impetrare non pos- 
fumus, unum perfugium est vestra bonitas. Cic. R. A.52 (= ‘Our not prevailing on 
Chrysogonns will have the consequence that we take refuge in your goodness’; but NoT 
‘Our prevailing on Chrysogonus will prevent our refuge etc.’).—Sit decemviri finem per- 
tinacize non facinnt, ruere ac deflagrfre omnia passfri estis? Liv. 3,52 ( = ‘ Will the not- 
ceasing of the decenmvirs’ obstinacy induce you to let everything go to ruins?’ but NoT 
‘Will the ceasing of their obstinacy prevent you from letting everything etc. ?’).—Sé 
tibie inflite non referant sonum, abjiciendasg eas gibi tibIcen putat. Cic. Brut. 51.—Quod 
si perferre non potero, A ye me onere Officii malo, quam id quod mihi cum fide im- 
positum eet, propter perfidiam abjicere. Ib. R. A.4.—Meo jure possum, «sé quid in hac 
parte miht non placeat, vituperire. Ib.46.—Si vos mon tenent foedera veetra, ne nos 
quidem IIasdrubalis foedus oblig&re potuit. Liv. 21,18+.—Suasdri proponitur simplex 
ratio: ‘Si et utile est, et fieri potest, fiat’; diseuasdri duplex ; altera ‘Si non utile est, 
ne fiat’: altera ‘ Sé fieri non potest, ne snecipiatur’. Cic. P.O. 24,85. Here the two ele- 
ments of a Nisi-clause are distributed between the ‘suasor’ and ‘dissuasor’. The dis- 


* Some grammarians (Publ. Sch. Lat. Gr. p. 395) quote this passage as a proof that 
hypothetical Si-clauses may take an indicative, which is erroneous. The above-quoted 
Si-clauses cannot be taken as hypothetical, because the connection shows that they are 
Clauses of doubtful reality. 

+ Sometimes (but very rarely) a Nisi-clanse occurs when, according to the above-men- 
tioned rule and examples, it is evidently improper, and ,should have been replaced by s 
non: Nec est alius ab tergo exercitus qui, nisi nos vincimus, hosti obsistat. Liv. 21, 41. 
Thia period means, ‘If we do not defeat the enemy, no army will oppose them’, bat 
not ‘If we defeat the enemy it will prevent or exclude the army from opposing them’. 
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euasor says ‘The non-utility of the action must resnit in the ‘‘ne fiat’’’; the enasor 
says * The utility of the action prevents the ‘ne flat ’’’, é, e. causes the ‘flat’. Hence 
Nisi-claures could not be used by the dissuasor, since they would include the Si-clause 
of the suasor, while they are meant to be opposed to it.—Hence when the idea of * con- 
sequence’ is expressly tudicated by the predicate of the thesis, the conditional ueeative 
Clanse must be iutroduced by ‘ad non’, and not by ‘vist’ s St hee enunciatio * VENIBT 
IN TURCULANUM’ vera won est, sequitur ut falea sit. Cic. Fat. 12. 28. 

B. If a negative conditional clunse is at the same time CONCEssIVF, & non, not nisi, 
must be used, since, in thir instance, the action of the thesis will not be eacluded 
by ‘the happening’ of the action in the clause, but will held good, whether the action 
of the clause happene or not, ag: Si non pius ingenio valébas quam evo, certe timébas 
minus. Cic. Att. 3, 15, 7.—Quibus (voluptatibus) senecius, si on abunde putitur, pen om- 
nino caret. Ib. Sen. 14.—Quem sé imitari atque exprimere non posrumus, xt qualis esse 
debeat, poterimus fortasse dicere. Ib, Orat. 5, 19.—A Flamma, 8 non potes omne, partem 
aliquam velim extorqueas. Ib, Fam. 16, 24, 3.—Sé illud non licet, saltem hoe licébit. Ter. 
Eun. 4, 2, 11.—Quodsi de Antonio non laboratis. mihicerte consulere debétis. Cic. Ph. 12, 8. 

C. If a negative conditional clause belongs to the Clauses Of DOUBTLESs REALITY (22. 
45), it must be introduced by si non, not by nisi, since such clausee always contain a 
doubtless ‘ not happening’ of the action, so that the second requirement of a Nisi-clause 
(si caveo, non fuciel ; see OBs. 4) is always wanting ip them, as: St Antonio Crassus virus 
non est eloquens, numquam Cotta exset, numquam Horrensius, Cic. Orat. 30, 106. Here 
the nevative action of Crassus is represented as a doubtless fact: and hence the assump- 
tion cannot be represented in an aftirmative form, which excludes the use of nisi. 

D. If the negation refers to a single member of the conditional clause, with which 
another member of the clause is codrdinated by an adversative conjunction, the nega- 
tion cannot coalesce with sé into nisi, as: Si non deum t7d. nec fato, sed culpa periimus 
ad Cannas, cnjus tandem ea culpa fuit? Liv. 25,6.—Tibi minus commode consalueris, sé 
non sorting obseciitus videbere, sed meum aliquod factum condemnatisse. Cre. in Cic. 
Att. 10,8 8,1.—Melhior fit yrex, si non est ex collectis comparadtus, sed ex consuélia una. 
Varro R. R. 2, 3.—If the negation refers to a single member of the clause, which is not 
Jollowed by another member, adversatively codrdinated, nisi may be used instead of 
st non, if not forbidden by the other rules *.—For the use of sé nor and nisi, if two con- 
ditional clauses are opposed to each other, see 22. 49, Obs. 1. 


Oss. §. In the following instances nist is used for clauses of doubtful reality : 

A. ‘To represent the action of the clause as the ONLY means olf preventing, excluding, 
or avoiding the action of the thesia, as: Nast hee cohors sistit impetum hostium, actum 
de imperio est (= The staying of the attack is the only means to prevent the fall of the 
empire). Liv. 4,38.—Actuwm igitur de te est, nist: provides. Cic. Fam. 9, 18, 4.—Vepugnes 
oportet, nisi concédis. lb. Att. 7, 9,4.—Frangite sorftas, ne molesti sint; erunt enim, vist 
cavétis. Ib. Ac. 2, 29, 93.--Very frequently in such periods the THEs1s is likewise nega- 
tive, in which instance ‘zist...non’ has the meaning of ‘only if’ (= ‘not...except’, 
‘not...unless’), as: Nési deus te corporis custodiis liberaverit, huc tibi adituy parére 
non potest (= Only if a god relieves you, the access can be open; or ‘ unless a god re- 
levee you, 70 access can be open’), Cic. Rep. 6,15.—Cui persuadéri posse von arbitror, 
nisi crit conventus. Pb, Att. 8, 9, 4.—Que sceleris vestivia, v2.2 multa et manifesta sunt, 
res tam scelesta credj von potest. Tb. R. A. 22.—Hi sunt, qui nist me civitate expulissent, 
obtinére se non posse putavcrunt licentiam cupiditatum sudrnin. Ib. Att. 10.4, 1.—At 
vero tibi, Brute, nom solvam, mist prius a te cavero, amplius eo nomine neminein petild- 
rum. [b. Brut. 5, 18.— Nisei quam victorié patefeccrimus viam, nudéam habémus. Liv. 9, 
23.—If ‘nisit...non’, in such sentences, has wot the force of ‘only’, the conditional 
clause must be introduced by ‘st...non’, aS: Quod fieri non potest sé id, quod visum 
erit, discernt non poterit a falso, Cic. Ac. 2,8 [@. e. * This is impossible if the opinion of 
the Sceptics is true, namely that trath cannot be distinguished from falsehood.’ * Nisé 
td discerni poterit’? would mean ‘ This is ony possible if, in the things seen, we are able 
to distinguish trath from falsehood *.] 

2B. If the thesis and the clause are to each other in the relation of RULE and EXCEP- 
TION, or if the action of the clause is represented as a mere chance or accident, the 


* The crammarians do nof add this restriction to their rule ‘that if the negation refers 
to a single word of the sentence, the use of nisi is not admissible’. But without this 
restriction, the rule wou'd not hold good. as appears from the following passage : Ile 
autem qui archipiraita dicitur, vist equaliliter preedam aispertiat, interficidtur. Cic. Of. 
2,11,40. Here evidently the negation belongs to @guabiditer, aud yet is blended with 84 
into nist. Thus in the following passage a Nisi-clause might have been used without 
affecting the sense otherwise than the seuse is affected by changing si non into nist in 
any sentence: Si fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo non convalescere, Don convalesces. Cic, 
Fat. 12, 29 (= Nisi fatum tibi est ex hoc morbo convalescere). 
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clause is introduced by nisi, not by sé non (hence always ‘nist forte’, never ‘si non 
Sorte’), as: Cit&tos singulos jurejurando adigam, nisi cui morbue causa erit. Liv. 24, 16. 
Quare, nisi quid vobis aliud placet, ad illa pergamus. Cic. Orat. 65, 220.—Ego bellum fee- 
dissimum fore puto, nisi qui Parthicus casus exstiterit. Ib. Att. 7, 26, 4.—Ibitur igitur, et 
ita quidem ut censes, nisi cujus gravidris persone suscipicnd@ speg erit ante oblata. Ib. 
10, 15. 3.—Nisi hine hodie emigravit aut heri, certo scio hic habitére. Plant. Most. 4, 3,14. 
—Nisi omnes di me atque homines deserunt, exoseabo ego illum. Ib. Pseud. 1,3, 171. 

C. If anegative conditional clause is used to designate an action as one which must 
be done, or must hold good in order to avoid certain disadvantages, penalties, or threats 
expressed in the thesis, the clause is almost always introduced by nisi, very rarely by 
8 non. In this instance, the Nisi-clause has the force of a cateyorical, affirmative im- 
perative if it refers to the action of another, and that of a solemn promise or asseverution 
if it refers to an act of the speaker, as: Quod née facis, in vincla te duci jubébo. Liv. 
6,15 (= You must do this else I commit you to jail.—Nisi id confestin facis, ego te tra- 
dam magistratui. Nep. Ep. 4, 3.—Moriére virgis, nist mihi signum traditur. Cic. Verr. 2, 
4,39. Comp. Liv. 9,34; Ib. 3,18; Ib.4,49; Ces. B. G. 1,44; Cic. Mil. 27,75; Ib. Verr. 2, 
1,48; Ib. Clu. 2,6: Ib. R. A.5, 12; Plaut. Peeud. 1, 2,46.—So, in regard to the speaker’s 
own actions, the clause being equivalent to a pledge : Nulla sapplicia recfiso, nist paucis 
diébus hos populatOres agrorum nostrorum fusos fugatosque castris exuero. Liv. 3, 68 
(= I pledge myself to drive them from their camp; e/se I submit to every torture).— 
Hee nist omnia perspexeritis in caus&, temere a nobis illam appelldri putatdte. Cic. 
Clu. 6, 18. — Nisét intellexeritis ( = unless I convince you), judices, nullum esze offi- 
cium tam sanctum, quod non Capitdnis ecelus violarit, virum optimum erse eum judi- 
catote. Ib. R. A. 38, 109.—Audeat deinde talia alins, nist in hunc insigne jam documen- 
tuin mortalibus dedero. Liv. 1, 28.—So when the clause is equivalent to a strong asxeve- 
ration : Occidor, nisi ego intro huc propere propero currere. Plaut. Aul. 2, 8, 23.—Nisi 
me suspendo, occidi/ Ib. Rud. 5. 3,59.—Moriar, nisi facéte! Cic. Att. 16, 11, 1.—Peream, 
nisi sollicitus sum. Cass. in Cic. Fam. 15,19, 4. So Plaut. Most. 1, 3,35; Ib. Trin. 2, 4, 114. 

Sometimes one rarely) conditional clauses referring to a penalty for non-performance, 
are introduced by sé non, as: Sit mibi non jam culleis huc oleum deportabitur, te ipsam 
culleo ego cras faciam ut deportére in ied ep Plaut. Pseud. 1, 2,83. This is always 
the case if the sufferer of the penalty, and the doer of the punishable action are different 
persons, as for instance, when a bondsman or a hostage is to suffer a punishment for 
another, as: Damodnem et Phintiam ferunt hoc animo inter se fuisse ut vax factus sit 
alter ejus sixtendi, ut, sé ille mon revertissct, moriendum esset ipsi. Cic. Off. 3, 10, 45.— 
Ob-ides etiam sexcenti equites imperiti qui capite luerent sé pacto non starétur. Liv. 9, 
5.—Ariovistum in obsides omnia exempla cruciatusque edere, sé qua res non ad notum 
ejus facta sit. Cres. B. G. 1, 31.4*—For the ase of ni, instead of nisi, in clauses referring 
to penalty for non-performance see Oss. 9, D.—For the ure of nist in certain idiomatic 
phra-es see 2. 50, Oss. 1-9. For nist in clauses of non-reality, see R. 46, OBs. 3. 

Oss. 7%. [In many instances the sense is not essentially affected, whether the thesis is 
considered as the consequence of a ‘not-doing’, or as excluded by a‘doing’. In such 
instances the conditional clanse may either be introduced by si non, or by nzsi, as: Evo, 
si me navigatio noa morabitur, que incurrébat in ipsos Etesias, propediem te, ut spero, 
vidébo, Cic. Fam. 15, 11,2. Compare with : Ego, nist quid me Eresi# morabuntur. celeri- 
ster, ut spero, vos vidébo. Ib. 2, 15.7.—Tu autem, nist molestum est, pan ieves exsurge. 
Ib. Clu. 60. But: Quid actirus six, si tibi non est molestum, rescribas mihi velim. Ib. 
Fam. 5, 12.31. —Constitui virtus nullo modo potest, nist ea que sunt prima natire tené- 
bit. Ib. Fin. 4,15. Compare with: A¢quitas tollitur omnis s¢ habére suum culIque non 
licet. Ib. Off. 2. 22, 78.—Ante portas est bellum; sé inde von pellitur, jam intra mania 
erit. Liv. 3,68. But: Ab eis, wixt proxpicitis, brevi tempore deseremini. Cic. Agr. 1,9, 
26.—For the use of 8 non, and nisi in cobrdinate conditional periods, see &. 49, Oss. 1, 

Oss. 8. Né (unless, if not) had a different meaning in the preliterary (archaic), ante- 
classical, and classical periods of the language. In the archaic period, as far as we can 
judge from the few monuments extant, ard from the later development of the use of ni, 
ni was ured with the force of sé non (OBs. 9, A). Of this usage there are still several relics 
in special connections. both in anteclassical and classical style (Ops. 9, Band C). But 
in the classical period ni was exten~ively used as an equivalent of nisi in most of its 
meanings, except in thoze connections where visi has the force of a codrdinaling conjunc- 
tion (see R. 50 Ons. 1-9). Oniy traces of this use occur in the anteclassical authors. But it 
became more frequent in Cicero and Sallust, and reached its greatest extent in Livy and 
Tacitus, who,in clauses of non-reality. use ni more frequently than both nési and si non 
taken together.—C:esar never nses the conjunction 77. 


* If a penalty attached to a non-performance, refers to indefinite doers in GENERAL 
RULES or Laws, the conditional clause is introduced by s# non, not by nisi, as: Si quis 
in jus vocitus non ierit (not ‘nist.. .derié*), a judice mulcté damnabitur. Paul. Dig. 2, By 
2.—Si non accipit, quod te debGre dicis, accfises. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 12. 
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Oss. 9. The different relations in which ni occurs are the following: 

A, In the arcuaic period, ni was used with the force of si non in the language of the 
LAW, and (probably) in 8PoNstons and waGeRs. In the Laws né occurs: 1) In opposi- 
tion to a preceding sé or wbt (in which connection the classical authors always use és non, 
according to #. 49 Ons. 1): as: Si volet, suo vivito; né suo vivit, qui eum vinctum habé- 
bat, libras farris in diem dato. Frgm. XII. Tab.1.—Rem wi pazunt, ordto; ni pagunt, 
in comitio ante meridiem conicito; If there is a contract. the actor shall plead ; if there 
is no contract, he shall introduce the case in the comitium etc. From. XII Tab. 3, and 
Auct. Her. 2, 13,20. This use of ni had already ceased in the earliest anteclassical 
writers, who use si non in this connection ; Pratum 6 irrizuum habébis, fenum non defi- 
cict ; 6 non erit, siccum submittito. Cato R. R. 8. The classical writere use ni in this con- 
nection only when they quote ancient Jaws. Thus Livy in a verbatim quotation of a 
passage of the libri Pontificii. in regard to self-devotion : Si is homo qui devdtus est (a 
consule) moritur, probe factam vidéri; né moritur, tum signum in terram defddi; sin 
antem sEsE devovére volet, ni moritur, neque suum, neque publicum divInum pure faciet 
qui sese devoyerit. Liv.8,10.— 2) To designate certain non-actions, or omiseions as 
punishable, the thesis expressing the penalty, as: Qui se sierit testarier, ni testimo- 
nium faridtur, intestabilis esto ; If he who was employed as an instrument witness, 
refuses to give bis testimony, he shall be infamous. Frgm. XII Tab. 8.—Né judicdium 
Jacit, ducito, vincIto; Jf he does not satisfy the judgment, the actor shall imprison and 
fetter him. Ib. 3.—There penalties denounced by /aw, must be distinguished from penal- 
ties denounced by tndividuals for non-performance. Inthe former si non was used in the 
literary periods of the language, while in the latter nisi was used. See foot-note p. 706. 

B. a, ag an unquestionable relic of archaic style, is used in the sponero, a judicial 
act by which a person arrested for debt or crime, was compelled to enter into a covenant 
with the complainant about the future payment of the debt or mulct in the case of his 
condemnation. The actor would use the words: ‘Zf you do not owe me such a sum’ 
(or ‘if you have not committed euch a crime’), ‘then I forfeit such a sum’ (= Nt debes 
etc., savam). The defcndant would say ‘ 7/ I owe you such a sum’ (or ‘if I did commit 
such a crime’) ‘I shall pay euch a sum °(si debeo etc., solvam). So in criminal suits for 
certain kinds of slander (libellus famdsus), the sponsion of the rach teem was * Ni vir 
donus sum etc.’, and that of the defendant ‘Si vir bonns es etc.’ These sponsions re- 
mained, to a certain extent, through the classical period. and if the classical writers. 
refer to a sponsio, they designate its object merely by the Ni-clause used in the eponsion 
of the complainant (rarely by a clause with si non. but never by nisi). Such clauses can- 
not be literally rendered ; as : Sponsio est * Ni te Apronius socinm in decumis exrse di- 
cat.’ Cic. Verr. 2,3,59; The eponsion is *that Apronius acknowledges yon (the preetor) 
as his partner in the collection of the tithes (which was a crime for both the pretor and 
the colletien Apronius).—Cogere eum caepit sponsidnem dudrum millium nummum facere 
* Né furtis queestum faceret * (that he derived profit from thefts). Ib. Verr. 2, 5, 54.—Quum 
ego eum (PisOnem) Celimontana introisee dixissem (which Piso as a triumphator con- 
sidered a slander), sponsidne me, ni Esquillnd introisset, lacessfvit; He compelled me to 
enter into a sponsion that he had entered by the Esquiline gate. Ib. Pis. 23.—Quum is 
sponridnem fecisset, ni vir bonus esxet. Ib. Off. 3, 19.77. But: Jubet Quinctium sponsid- 
nem facere, si bona sua ex edicto pretoris dies XXX possessa non essent. Ib.Quinct. 8. 

C. According to the analogy of judicial sponsions, the same phraseology was applied 
to all kinds of waGers (a waver = pignus, properly the stake at a waver), as: Ep. Ajo; 
vel da pignus, ni ea sit filia. Pz. Quam negat novisse mater? Ep. Vé ergo matris filia 
est, in meum nummun, in tuum talentum pignus da; Ep. So I say; I bet she is her 
daughter (literally ; ‘Give a stake’, é. e. ‘bet with me’), PE. She, whom her mother does 
not know? Ep. Then I bet a talent against a sesterce that she is her mother’s daughter. 
Plaut. Ep, 5, 2, 33.—To. Non, edepol, scis. Pa. Da, hercle, pignus, né omnia memini et scio; 
‘Will you bet with me that I remember, and know everything? Ib. Pers. 2, 2,4.—Id_ ni fit, 
mecum pignug, si quis volt, dato inurnam mulsi. Ib. Cas. Prol. 7.—The party, making a 
bet on a negative, uses the conjunction sé, as: Equidem, 6 scis tute quot habeas hodie 
digitos in manu, eo ( = in id) dem pignus tecum; I bet, you do not know how many 
fingers you have in your hands. Ib. Pers. 2, 2, 5. 

D. Both in anteclassical and classical language, ni is need in place of nist, if the thesis 
denoter penalties, dixadvantages, or threate in the case that certain future actions are 
not performed by individuals mentioned (Oss, 6, C): Vapuldbis, né hinc abis, ignobile. 
Plant. Amph. 1,1, 284.—Eseege in in nervom hinc rapiam., ni argentum refers ; I shall take 
yon to the lock-up if you do not return my money (or ‘unlese you return’). Ib. Men. 5, 
2,96.—ClamGre orto a militibus, ni siznum detur, sine ducibus itdros, Liv. 22, 42.— 
Milites urbem se oppugnatiiros fremunt, né copia pnens flat. Tb. 4, 18.—Qnippe quum, 
né proviuciam tibi quam volueris extemplo decernimus, pardtam rogatidnem habes (= 
You threaten an appeal to the people, unless we immediately decree the province to 
you). Ib. 28, 45.—Ni reddantur, bellum indicere jussos (they were ordered to denounce 
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war, unless satisfaction was given). Ib. 1, 22*.—Timébat iram senati, ni paruisset leg&tis. 
Sall. Jug. 25, 7.—Ni tua custdédis avidus, jam hrec auferet heres. Hor, Sat. 2, 3, 151.—M% 
posces ante diem librum enmlumine.., iuvidii vel amGre vigil torquebere. Ib. Ep. 1, 2, 34. 
—Servitum tibi me abducito, 1z fecero. Plant. Pseud. 1, 5, 105. 

F.. In the same way the asseverations mentioned Oss. 6, C, may be strengthened hy Ni- 
clanses, instead of by Nisi-clauses, as: Aforiar, ni puto te malle a Ceesare consuli quam 
inaurdri. Cic. Fam. 7, 23, 1.—Peream, ni piscem puladvi esse. Varro, R. R. 3, 3, 10.—Perié, 
hercle, hodie, ni hune ate abigo. Plaut. Truc, 2, 7%, 69.—Di me, pater, omnes oderint, ni ma- 
gis te quam ocnlos nunc amo meos. Ter. Ad. 4, 5, 66.—Similarly mirum, with the principal 
predicate est understood ( = mirum est. or mirum essel ; almost of the same force as mo- 
riar, perii etc.), occurs with a Ni-clause in anteclassical style, as: Mirum ni domi est 
(= Tam enre, he is home; literally: A miracle if he is not home). Ter. And. 3,4, 19.— 
Mirum ni \sic me quasi mureenam exoseare cogitat. Plaut. Amph. 1, 1,168.—In the same 
meaning, * mira sunt’ isused: Mira sunt, ni Pseuddlus est. Plaut. Pseud. 4, 7, 11%. See Ib. 
Bacch. 3, 3,46; Capt. 4, 2, 25.—In clazsical style Ni-clanses occur with mirum, when the cop- 
ula is expressed, ns: Mirumque esse ni jam exteridre parte castra hostium oppugnentur. 
Liv. 3, 28.—Sometimes nist is used, in place of nt, after mirum, as: Plaut. ‘Albphi 1,1, 1273 
Ib. 1,1, 275. Similar is the use of nist mirum est as a parenthetical clanse, as: Tu. nish 
mirum eat, plane perdidisti mulierem ( = mirwm nt perdidisti). Plaut. Pseud. 4, %, 114f. 

F. Ni is used with the force of nixi in the instance mentioned Oss. 6, A, to represent 
an action as the only means of excluding the action of the thesis, both with an affirma- 
tive, and a negative thesis, as: (Decemviri existima&bant) temptatidnem eam fore abo- 
lendi sibi magistratus, né consensu resisterent. Liv. 3,38.—Jam prope esee ratua nt, né 
violentiv edrum resisterétur, victum imperium esset. Ib. 3, 41.--Galli quam vidérent, 
nequicquam Romiénos tot cladibus territos, nec flexdros ad deditidnem animos né vis 
adhiberétur. Ib. 6,43.—Ea enim se dictdrum qne, ni fiant, nuda sit pacis conditio. Ib. 
$2. 33.—Marcellus jussit pugna abstinére (virtually negative) nz ab ge signum accepiszent. 
Th. 23, 44.—M illum recipit, nihil est quo me recipiam (except he receives him, I have no 
refuge). Plaut. Capt. 1, 2, 18.—Qui rempnhblican: sistere negat posse, ni ad equestrem ordi- 
nem judicia referantur. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 96 [HAND, according to his erroneous theory, cor- 
rects ni, in this passave, into nisi. Bat this would require the same correction in almost 
all the passages quoted above, and in a great many more]. : 

G. Quite frequently ni is employed in those clauses where, according to Oss.%, both 
nisi aud st non might be used, as: Servus indicd&vit, quinque nobiles juvenes Campand- 
rum id incendium fecisse, vulgoque factiros alia, it comprendantur. Liv. 26, 27.— 
Ego, ni restituitar puena, fortduam cum omnibue, infamiam solas sentiam. Ib. 6, 24.— 
Eam contumeliam, ni eibi ab his qui fecerint, dematur, ipsos omni vi depulstiros esse. Ib. 
8, 23.—Qui nuntidrent, sendtum, nz? Cornelius consul ad magistratus subrogandos Ro- 
mam ventret, potius quam Q. Minucium a bello avociret, interregnum intri passiirum. [h. 
35, 6. 

il. Extremely rare is the use of ni, instead of nisi, if the clause is to the thesis in the 
relation of an exception to a rule (according to Oss, 6. 2B), and instead of si non, when 
a Nisi-clanse would be improper (Oss. 5. A), ag: Meus hic est homo, vz ( = nisi) med 
omnes di atque homines deseruut. Plant. Psend. 2, 2,6.—Plus auctoritatis Achwei habué- 


* Hand tries to prove that xi has only the force of si non, and not of nisi, by quoting 
the above-mentioned passage, aud comparing it with the following passage : * Levitus, 
si non deduntur, quos exposcit, bellum ita indIcit. Liv. 1,32. But in this passage si non 
is correctly used, according to foot-note to Oss. 6, C, and according to our remarks 
under No. C of the present OBs.; since Livy recites the substance of the Jaw concern- 
ing the declarations of war, and does not refer to any individual or particular threat. 

+ From this use of Ni-clanses as peculiar forms of aseeveration, must probably be de- 
rived the origin of the particles nimirum, quidni, and quippe (instead of guidpeni). 
Nimirum (of course) stands either instead of the parenthetical ‘7% mizwm est’, asin the 
above-quoted passave of Plautus, or instead of ‘nz ita est, mirum est’. [There is no 
analogy whatever, by which the usual derivation of nimirum from ne mirum conld be 
proved eae (why not) is = Quid sit ni (what would be the matter if not ; it would 
be wonderful if not, = mirum ni). This is best seen from the passages in which quid 
is separated from ni, as: Quid eqo ni fleam ? Plant. Psend. 1.1, 94. Quid ego ni teneum ? 
Tb. 2.2. 57.—Quid ium ni abddicat? Ter. Ad. 4,5, 28.—Quippent (or gyvippini) occurs, 
separated by one or more words, exactly in the sense of quidni, as: Ps. Nimis tandem 
ego abs te contemnor. Si. Quippe ego te ni contemnam, stratioticus homo qui cluar. 
Plaut. Pseud. 4,1,12. Hence givippini, written as one word. has the sense of nimirum, 
as: Ps. Sceleste! Ba. Dicis vera. Ps. Verbero! Ba. Quippini ? Ib.1, 3,142. Comp. Ib. Men. 
5.9, 50.—It seeme that guvippe, as it occurs in classical usage. is nothing but guippini 
with its né dropped. the usual derivation of guippe from quiape being objectionab e in 
several respects. But perhaps quippe may have nrisen from the mere interrogative guid 
with the suffix pe, with a force similar to ‘quid ? quod’. 
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rant, deprecantes, quia, nt ( = si non) impetrassent pacem Bedtis, bellum simul gerere 
decreverant. Liv. 33, 29. 
i. For the use of xd in clauses of non-reality see R. 46, OBs. 3, 


C. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF DOUBTFUL REALITY. 


Ons. 10. In clauses of doubtful reality the following classea of subjunctives must. be 
distinguished: 1) The subjunctive of IMPROBABELITY (OBS, 11) 3 2) the subjunctive of 
actions DEPENDENT ON THE WILL of the person addressed (Oss. 12); 3) the subjunctive 
Of VIRTUAL NON-REALITY (OBs, 13, 14); 4) the subjunctive in INDEFINITE conditional 
periods (OBs. 15, 16): 5) the subjunctive of EXEMPLIFICATION (OBs. 1%); 6) the HISTORICAL 
subjunctive. Thesubjunctives enumerated No. 1-4, occur only when the principal pred- 
cate is non-preferife, and hence their tenses are either the present or the perfect. The 
historical subjunctive (No. 5) occurs when the principal predicate is preteri/e, and hence 
its tense is the imperfect or pluperfect*. 

1. Subjunctive of Improbability. 

Ogs. 11. The subjunctive of improbability represents the condition as not likely to 
occur, a8: Omnes, si in Italid consts/at Pompéjus, und erimus; sin cedet, consilii rer est. 
Cic, Att. 7,10. Here the eventuality of Pompey’s staying in Italy is represented as less 

robable than the other alternative, by placing the former in the subjunctive, and the 

atterin the future.--Non tantum, si prelio viceris, gloria adjeceris quantum ademeris 
st quid adversi eveniat. Liv. 30,30. ere Hannibal represents Scipiotalosnig the impend- 
ing battle of Zama as less probable than his winning it, and hence uses the subjunctive 
‘eveniat’, but the future ‘ vicertx’.—Istuc quidem, ait Romanus, par omnibus periculum 
est qui cum hoste ad colloquium congrediuntiu, sé nla fides sit. Non tamen, inguit 
rex, T. Quincti, par perfidi premium est, si_fraude agdtur, Philippus et Pheeneas, Liv. 
32, 32.—So in NMisi-clavses if the non-existence of the action is represented as improb- 
able: Quodsi vos, judices, legibus obtemperiire debétis, et id facere non potestis, nisé 
id quod scriptum est in lege seguamini, quid cause est etc.? Cic. Tuv. 1, 39, 70.—Fre- 
quently the predicate of the thesis is likewise placed in the subjunctive to represent its 
improbability as equal to that of the condition, In this instance the subjunctive of the 
thesis derives its force from the subjunctive of the Si-clause, according to the pecnliar- 
ity of conditional clauses mentioned § 625, Oss. 1. This imparts to the conditional 
period the appearance of a period of non-reality (in which always the subjunctive of the 
thesis is logically determined by that of the Si-clanse), a strong improbability being 
treated as if it were a non-reality; as: Tum vero nos similes istOrum sizus si diutius hic 
moremur. Liv. 7, 34.—Si in tanta scriptGrum tai bé mea fama in obecitiro si/, nobilitare ac 
macnitudine eSrum me, qui nomini officient meo, consd/er. Liv. Praf.3 (Here Livy inti- 
mates his strong hope that his fame will not remain obscure, and that he will not be in 
the situation of using the consolation mentioned).—Siz eos, qui natdrad cives sunt, volnn- 
tite hoster, salvos zvedis, quid tandem infersié inter te et illos ? Cic, Phil. 8, 4, 13. Com- 
jute with : Qui sé ca quee dicit ita senfret, quid inter enm et AristOnem in/eresset ? Ib. 
fin, 4, 22, 60. In both these passages the author means that the persons spoken to and 
spoken of do noé think what is stated, but in the first passage it is only represented as 
very improbable, a stronger form being not chosen, because the course of his reasoning 
makes it necessary to consider this alternative fora moment as a doubtful possibility, 
But in the last passive the non-reality of the fact is distinctly stated, and hence hypo- 
thetical tenses are used according to 2. 46, OBs. 1 foll.).—The same analogy between these 


* The theories of the grammarians on the use of the subjunctive in non-hypothetical 
conditional clauses are widely apart. and either too vague, or altogether crroneous. Thus 
KOuUwNeER requires the enbjunctive if the condition is expressed as uncertain, undecided, 
ax a mere supposition, or assumption, or concession. If this theory were true, then every con- 
ditional clause of doubtful reality would require the subjunctive. Madvig requires the pres- 
ent subjunctive “ whena condition that is still possible is assumed and subjected to reason- 
ing by way of trial, vo as to occur now or at some future time, while it is intimated that it 
will not actually ocenr”’, which hardly inteNigible statement isamended by his translator 
by omitting the italicized words, By this omission, however, almost every distinction 
betweeu the conditional present subjunctive and the hypothetical imperfect-subjunctive 
is effaced, not mentioning the fact that the great majority of the present-subjunctives 
will not uccommodate to this rule. What the author means by it, will become clear by 
our remarks, in Ons. 11, on the passage Cic. Fin. 4, 22, 60.—Some American grammarians 
have invented a subjunctive of ‘lesser vividness and probability’, Wustrating it by the 
following example: * Z/@e si tec patria loqguatur, nonne impelrdre debeat 2° Cic. Cat. 1, 
8.—Another grammarian (ARNOLD Prose-composition, p. 154) makes the use of the sub. 
junctive dependent on the ‘prospect of decision’, saying: Uncertainty with prospect of 
decision = present subjunctive; uncertainty without prospect = imperfect subjunctive. 
This utterly unfounded theory is borrowed from the Greek grammarians. 
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two kinds of conditional periods may be noticed when the assumption refers to the judg- 
ment of the author on the correctness of some opinion, as : Sé ex illis que a Carthagini- 
ensibus passi sumus, aut a vestro presidio nunc patimur, eslimandum Romanum ac 
Punicum imperium si/, nemo non illos sibi quam vos dominos pre@optet. Liv. 29,17 (= 
If the qualities of Roman and Punic rule were to be decided by what we have been suffer- 
ing etc., every one would prefer the Carthaginians as rulers), Here the speaker repre- 
sents the assumption as contrary to his opinion, but still as doubtful, and as an open 
question. Hence the period is one of doubtful reality, with subjunctives of improba- 
bility. Had the author meant to decide positively the question, it would be a period of 
non-reality, requiring hypothetical moods (imperfect subjunctive).—Sometimes subjunc- 
tives are used in both propositions when the subjunctive of the thesis is an independ- 
ent potential subjunctive, as: Si quis tnlercédai tertius, pereat fame! Plaut. Most. 5, 1, 57. 


2. Subjunctives of actions dependent on the will of the person addressed. 


Oss. 12. Subjunctives of this kind refer to actions which the speaker Oa Hits from 
the pereon spoken to, in the form of a conditional clause. They are used if the com- 
‘pliance by the person addressed is considered as very doubtful, or to impart politeness to 
the request. The predicate of the thesis may be in the present or future, or likewise in 
the subjunctive, which derives its force from the subjunctive of the clause, as in the in- 
stance mentioned Oss. 11; as: Pacis aliqua spees est, si eam, qnemadmodun, ut victor 
fert Hannibal, audidtis (if you will hear it), et quicquid relinquitur pro munere habitdri 
estis. Liv. 21, 13.—Dedétis deinde et istos sacrosanctosz, sed, si me audidtis, hic in comitio 
virgis cxesos. Ib. 9,9.—Commodius, st in terram eg7edidris, ex propinquo dicémvs, in 
vicem audiamusque. Ih, 82, 32.—Juheas, si sapias, hec intro hinc auferrier. Plaut. Merc. 
4, 4,61.—Si huc item properes, ut istuc properas, facias rectius. Ih. 5, 2, 83. 


3. Subjunctive of virtual non-reality. 


Oss. 18. A conditional clause of VIRTUAL NON-REALITY is a clause in which a DEFINITE 
(particular) occurrence assoumed by the speaker, is assigned to TIME INDEFINITE, 80 a8 
to refer to the present as well as to the future and past, the theais expressing the conse- 
quence if such a particular fact should ever occur or should have occurred. Periods of 
this kind regularly have a present-subjunclive in both propositions, the same as the corre- 
sponding periods of actual non-reality (2. 46, OBs. 11.), ag : Hrubescant profecto milites no- 
stri, si quis eis hxc odjiciat ; Our soldiers would blush indeed, iv any one should r 
them with such a thing. Liv.3,6., Here the occurrence itself, assumed by the speaker 
(st quis objiciat), is a particular one, but it is connected with no definable time in the 
mind of the speaker. Both the condition and the consequence (erubescant) may hold good 
for the past as well as for the moment of speaking, or for any future time, and hence 
appear ax mere fictions assumed by the speaker, which is the reason that they take the 
sume mood and tenee as the closely related periods of non-reality, mentioned R. 46 Oss. 11*. 
ExamMPies: Si quis vos interroget, milites, ad quam rem in Italiam deportati siti, quid 
aliud respondedtis quam vos triumphantes vidéri velle? Liv, 45,38.—Si quis apud me te 
reum velit facere, clames te lege pecunidrum repetundaérum non tenéri; neque hec tua 
recusatio confessio sit captze pecunie. Cic. Clu. 53, 148. —S% qui se fontes maximos aperu- 
isse dicat, et hc sitiens quum maxime logudtur, neque. habeat qui sitim sedet, nonne 
ridedtur ? Auct. Her. 4, 6.—St quis forte velté puerum tibi vendere natum Tibure, et te- 
cum sic agat, desnummos. Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 1.--Si vicInus tuus equum melidrem habeat quam 
tnus est, tunmne equum mais an illtus ? Cic. Inv, 1,81.—Quid sperem st plus in me au- 
deant inimfci? Liv. 6, 18.—Neque novum, neque inopinatum mihi sit, si audiam Claudis 

enti nihil antiquius in republicd patram majestate fuizse. Ib. 6,40.—Sé ipse in nos mitis 

anniba) esse ve/i/, nihil tamen nobis vité opus esre cense@mus quum indigni ut redimeré- 
mur a vobis visi simuse. Ib. 22, 59.—Krubescdmue, gloriaé sé par illis viris L. Paullus, injuria 
vestraé excequétur. Ib. 45, 88.—Sometimes, in clauses of this kind, the principal predicate re- 
troactively refers to a past action, and is then placed in the rERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE (corre= 
sponding toan English pluperfect), ag: Tum vero nequicquam hac dextr& Capitolium serva- 
verim, sit civem meum in gervitfitem abdiici videam (I would have saved the Capitol to no 
purpose etc.). Liv. 6, 14. 


* In ordinary conditional periods of doubtful reality, the epeaker always connects the 
condition with some particular (although not certain or exact) time at which it may bap- 
pen or not, while in clauses of virtual non-reality the speaker has no time in his mind to 
which the fact is assigned. Clauses of this kind belong only so far to clauses of donbt- 
ful reality. as the question may arise whether the fact assumed can at all happen or not, 
but not because the epeaker doubts whether it wid happen or not at any given time. 
Hence, in ordinary Si-clauses, a clanse with si non, denoting the opposite eventuality, is 
always tacitly implied, which is-never the case in clauses of non-reality, nor in clauses 
of vir(uai non-reality. 
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Oss. 14. Sometimes, in conditional periods of this kind, the predicate of the thesis is 
placed in the Suture-present, or in the Indicative of the periphrastic future, according to 
the analogy of those Aypothetical periods in which the predicate of the thesis is placed in 
the indicative of a preterite tense (2. 46, Ons. 23), as: Jam sé euffragium defur, hunc, qui 
vobis malum minatur, eis qui fortQuas stabilfre volunt, preeferéfis ? = If you should have 
to choore between them by your votes, will you (would you) prefer him etc.? Liv. 4, 49.— 
Quid, st hostis ad urbein venia?, factiri estis ( = facidtis); quid, ai plebs armAata veniat ? 
Ib. 3, 52.—Si fraude, si casu Vejis incendium ortum sit, et flamma magnam partem urbis 
absimat, Fidéuas inde aut Gabios questlairi sumus ( = guerdmus) ? Ib. 5, 54.—Such con- 
struction», however, are extremely rare, and wherever the predicate of the thesis has 
one of those forms which are the same both for the future and for the present subjunc- 
tive, they ehould always be considcred as subjunctives, and not as futures, as: Si jam 
vocer ad exitum vite, non ab ed republica avellar qua carendum esse doleam. Cic. Fam. 
6,4,4.—If the anthor, in conditional clauses referring to time indefinite, means to in- 
timate that the eventuality aseumed will never happen, the period is one of non-reality 
proper, and takes hypothetical tenees (see 2. 46, OBs. 4). 

4, Subjunctive in indefinite conditional periods. 

Oss. 15. INDEFINITE CONDITIONAL PERIODS are those in which statements concerning 
general truths, rules, definitions, general habits and customs, pertaining to all times are 
qualified by conditions, likewise pertaining to all times. The predicates of euch periods 
are generally in the PRESENT INDICATIVE, a8; Acquitas (fol/itur omnis, si habére suum 
‘culIque non dJicet. Cic. Off. 2, 22.—In corpore sé quid ejnsmodi es¢ quod reliquo corpori 
noceat, id uri secarfque patimur, ut membrum aliquod potius quam totum corpus intereat. 
Ib. Phil. 8, 5, 15.— Offendimur st quis sermonem nostrum imié(diur, sé quis incessum, ei quis 
vitium aliquod corporis aut lingue exprimit. Sen. Const. 17.—The predicate of the clause 
may be in the PERFECT INDICATIVE, according to p. 800, #. 43, and p. 330, Ons. 5, as: 
Nos, & pes condoluit, si dens, st tactum (est) dolOre corpus, ferre non possumus. Cic. 
Taxc. 2, 22.—Histrio, sé paullum se movit extra numernum, aut sé versus pronuntiatus est 
syllab& un& brevior aut longior, exsibildtur et exploditur. Ib. Par. 2, 2, 26.—Comp. Ib. 
Quinct, 15, 49. Ces. B. G. 6, 13. If the period contains a general rule, in didactic style, the 
predicates of both propositions may be in the FUTURE according .to p. 351 foll. B, and p. 
354. Ons. 2, or one of the two predicates may be in the present indicative, while the other 
is in the fuiure, as : Eadem est utilitas uniuscujusque et universGrum, quam si ad se quis- 
que rapiet, diseolvétur omnis humana consortio. Cic. Off. 8, 6.—Quod assequémur si cave- 
bimus ne in perturbatiOues incidimnus. Ib. 1,36.—Enumeratio vitidsa inée/ligitur st aut 
preeteritum quiddam dicénus quod vellmus concedere, aut etc. Ib. Inv. 1,45.—Periods of 
thie kind have this in common with the clauses of virtual non-reality (OBs. 13) that both 
refer to indcfinite time ; but there is this difference that periods of virtual non-reality reter 
to particular occurrences, while the indefinite conditional periods refer to a whole class of 
occurrences, in which the actors and things acted upon are not represented as individuals, 
buc as kinds.—For the relation of indefinite conditional periods to the temporal Si- 
Clauses (s¢ = whenever), see &. 47, OBs. 4. 

Ose. 16. Indefinite conditional periods take the suBJUNCTIVE (present or perfect) in 
the following instances: 

A. It the predicate of the clause is represented as improvable, or as a rare and excep- 
tional occurrence (the same as in clauses referring to definife time, Oss. 11), as: Turpis 
excusatio est. sé quis contra rempublicam se amici causa fecisse fatedtur. Cic. Am. 12, 40. 
—Si qnis furidso preecepta del ahem ade loqui debeat, erit ipso, quem monébit, insanior. 
Sen. Ep. 94.—Si aliquando ocu tanita (rare and exceptional), tamen inest in eis vis 
videndi. Cic. Div. 2, 52.—Hiiam st tyrannus non si¢/ molestus, famen est miserrimum, 
posse ei velit. Ib, Phil. 8,6.—Conteritur vita inter errdree, etiamsi dics noctesque dabore- 
mus. Sen. V. B. 1.—Suos enim quisque (inter principes Gali) opprimi et circumventri 
non patitur, neque, aliter sé faccat, ullam inter suos habet anctoritdtem. Cas. B. G. 6, 11. 
—Non enim in ee parum fructus habet copia dicendi, 6 recta peace gubernétur 
(which the author considered asa rare case). Auct. Her. 1, 1.—If, in this instance, the 
condition mnst be conceived as anterior to the consequence, the predicate of the clause 
is placed in the perfect subjunctive, as: Facile patimur esse quam plurimos accusatores 
quod innocens, s accusdlus sit, absolvi_ potest. Cic. R. A. 20, 56.—Significant canes et 
anseres si qui noctu in Capitolium veneriné (rare and exceptional occurrence), Cic, Ib.— 
Si quando non deportati ex provincia milites ad triumphum sint, fremunt, Liv. 45, 38.— 
Very frequently in such periods the thesis likewise takes a subjunctive, according to 
Oss. 11, as: Si grammaticum se professus quisquam barbare logudiur, aut st absurde 
canat is qui se habéri velit musicum, hoc turpior sid quod in eo peccet Cujus profitedtar 
scientiam. Cic. Tusc. 2,4.—Virtus, eliamsé laude caveat, tamen sif se ipsa contenta. Ib. 
Phil. 5, 13.—Non igitur ridiculus sé sé quis in lite domesticis testimoniis pugnet ? Auct. 
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Her. 4, 1.—Cognitio natire manca sit si nulla actio rerum consequalur. Cic. Off. 1, 438.— 
Sapiens non doleat ? Nec si patria deléta sit? Ib. Ac. 2, 44. 


B. Often the subjunctive is used in indefinite (not in definite) conditional periods if 
the principal predicate is poTENTIAL, being either the verb posse, or (in Rules) a POTEN- 
TIAL FUTURE, OF & POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE (Of guarded statement) in place of a poten- 
tial future, as: Que facilidra sunt philosophis, quia, st quid adVersi eveniat, tam gravi- 
ter cacere non poseunt. Cic. Off. 1, 21.—Fieri permagna accessio (doloris) potest, si aliquod 
internum et infinitum impendére malum nobis opinémur. Ib. Fin. 1, 17, 55.—Id fieri po- 
terit, st non similiter semper ingredidmur in argumentatidnem. Ib. Inv. 1, 41, 76.—Hac 
distinctiOne alia quoque propulsabimus ( = propulsare possumus) si qui assumptidnem 
aliquando tolli posse pufeé. Ib. 1,41, 75.—Ego a philosopho, sé afferat eloquentiam, non 
asperner (modest statement, instead of asperndbor) ; si non habeat, non admodum jflagi- 
tem. Ib. Fin. 1, 5,17. Comp. Cic. Off. 3, 33; Balb. 11,27. Often, however, indefinite Si- 
clauses, attached to an indefinite potential thesis, have their predicates in the indica- 
tive, as: Si inest in oratiGne mixta modestié gravitas, nibil admirabilius fieri potest. Cic. 
Off. 2,14. Comp. Ib. Inv. 1, 41, 75 ; Off. 3, 22. 


C. Quite often subjunctives are used in indefinite conditional periods if the action of 
the clause is represented as depending on the will of the doer, as: Illustrire si quis cete- 
raa art!s velit, ad oratoris ei confugiendum est facult&tem. Cic. Or. 1, 14.—Id fit (é. e. we 
make our style interesting) st factis verbis aut vetustis, aut transl&tis frequenter u/dmur 
( = if we choose). Ib. P. QO. 21, 72.—Frequently in such ‘periods the thexis has likewise a 
subjunctive, as: Qui summum bonum sic instituit ut nihil habeat cum virtOte conjunc- 
tum, hic, sé sibi ipse consentiat (if he means to be consistent), et non interdum natfire. 
bonité&te vincdtur, neque amicitiam colere possif, nec virtfitem. Ib. Off. 1, 2,5.—Hme disci 
pling, sé sibi consentanew velint esse, de officio nihil queant dicere. Ib. 1, 2. 6.—Sordidi 
etiam putandi qui mercantur a mercatoribus quod etatim vendant; nihil enim profict- 
ant, nist admodum mentiantur. Ib. Off. 1, 42. 


D. Nist-cLauseEs, belonging to indefinite conditional periods, are often placed in the 
eubjunctive, when a definite and particular condition would require the indicative, as : 
Vitis nist fulta sit (some inferior cod. give the indicative ful‘a est), ad terram fertur, 
Cic. Sen. 15, 32.—Non facile dijudic&itur amor verus et fictus, nisi aliquod incidat ejue- 
modi tempus ut benevolentia periculo aliquo perspici poesit. Ib. Fam. 9, 16, 2.—Nist ea 
virtus quie constat ex hominibus tuendis aétingat cogniti6nem rerum, solivaga cognitio 
et jejina videatur. Ib. Off. 1, 44.—In zrnporcxots Minimum valet doctrina, nist industria, 
studio, labbre comprobétur. Auct. Her. 3, 24.—Vincit, nos fortdna, nisi tota vincdlur. Sen. 
Const. 15. Mostly such subjunctives occur when the principal predicate consists of the 
verb posse, a8: Quod quidem nist unum sii, esse nullum polest. Cic. Rep. 1, 38. Comp. Ib. 
Fin. 3, 21 ; 1, 16,54 ; 1,20, 64. But indicatives in such Nisi-clauses are not rare, as : Fides 
"esse nulla potest, ntsé evié necessaria solutio rerum creditarum., Ib. Off. 2,24 In the fol- 
lowing pasrave the indicative and subjunctive have about equal manuscript authority : 
Quod nisi redarqudmus (or redarguimus) omnis virtus, Omue decua, Omnis vera laus 
deserenda est. Cic. Fin. 2, 14. 


FE. Frequently the predicate of indefinite Si-clanses and Nisi-clanses, if the subject is 
an indetinite person, takes the form of the second person singular. In this instance the . 
subjunctive must be always used according to p. 379, OBs. 3, as: Quod est difficile nésé 
speciem pre te boni viri seras. Cic. Off. 2,11.—Heec omnia, ad ratiGnem civildtis st di7t- 
gas, recta sunt, Ib. Mur. 36.—Si quid injunvgere inferidri vedis, id prius in te ac tuos sdipse 
juris statuerés, facilius omnis obedient!s Aadbeas. Liv. 26, 36.—Hoc quantum fit mali. sé ira- 
tum, sé non staltum, sé non levem testem l@seris. Cic. Or. 2, 74.—Heee quoqne, nist tam- 
quam lumini oleum ins¢illes, exstinguuntur senectite. Ib. Sen. 11. use Th. Fam. 4. 9, 13; 
Orat. TU, 232; Ib. 233; P. O. 8, 29; Tusc. 4, 28, 60; Or. 8,233; Vellej. 2,72 ; Sen. Const. 17. 


5. Subjunctive of exemplification. 


Ons. 17. Conditional] clauses of EXEMPLIFICATION are those in which some particular 
occurrence referring to indefinite persons or things and to indefinite time is assumed by 
Jiction, and ag an erample to illustrate or to describe practically some general principle 
or question expressed in the thesis, They partake of the nature of both, the periods of 
virtual non-reality (in as much as the assumption is a mere fiction, referring to no par- 
ticular time ; Ors. 13), and of indefinite conditional periods (since no particular persons 
or things are spoken of), These conditional periods rezularly have the SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT in Goth propositions (for exceptions see below, and Ons. 18); but if the action 
of the clause must be conceived as anterior to the thesis, the predicate of the clause is 
in the PERFECT 8UBJUNCTIVE. Most generally this form of conditional periods is used 
to designate or decide doubtful questions in science, law, ethics etc.; as: Si quis aurum 
vendens, orichalcum se putet vendere, indicefne ei vir bonus aurnm illud esse? Cic. Off. 
8, 23, 90 (Supposing some one whois gelling gold, dedieves he is selling brass, should a good 
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man point out to him that it is gold ?).—Si in mari jactfira facienda sit, equine pretidsi 
Otius jacttram faciat an servuli vilis ? Ib. 3, 23, 89.—Si medicus scra/, eum werdtum qui 
fieens sit vinum sumere, meracius sumptirum, statimque peritiirum, magna sif in 
cuipa. Ib, N. D. 3, 31.—Si gladium quis apnd te sand mente deposucrit, repetat insaniens, 
reddere peccdtum si/, officium non reddere. Ib. Off. 3, 25.—Quid ? st Plyalarim crudéiem 
tyranobum (the speaker does not mean THE tyrant Phalaris, but a Phalaris), vir bonus, 
ne ipse frigore conticidtur, vest!tu spoliire nossit, nonne Jaciat ? Tb. Off. 8, 6, 29.—Comp. 
Cic. Off. 3.5, 29; Ib. 3, 4,92: Or, 2, 39, 162; Inv. 1, 49, 92; "Tull. 23,53; Off. 3, 6, 30.—‘Lhese 
periods are extremely frequent in law-casuistry, and occur in innumerable passages of 
the jurists, who regularly place the predicate of the thesis in the indicalive, and that of 
the clausein the subjunctive, as: Idem juris ést, st cni post factum testamentuim uxor in 
manum conreniat, vel que in mann fuit, aubat. Gaj. Inst. 2, 138.—St procurator vencide- 
rtf et caverit emtodri, gqueritur, an domino vel adversus dominum actio dari debeat. Ulp. 
Dia. EmTI VEND. 13, 25.—Sometimes the writers of the silver age and the jurists usea s7b- 
Junctive pluperfect in the clause (and a subjunctive imperfect in the thesis), when the 
Classical authors would use the subjunctive of the perfect and present, as: Si pauca quis 
tibi donassel jucera, accepisse te diceres beneficinm... Si pecuniam tibi aliauis donaverit, 
beneficium vocddis. Sen. Ben. 4, 6.—Si socius quediam.negligenter in societate egisset, in 
plerisque autem sucietatem aurisset, non compensdtur compendium cum negligentia. Ulp. 
Diz. pro Soc, 17, 2, 26.—If the Si-clause ia negulive, si non and not nisi is used, unless the 
condition iz a secondary one, added to the main condition by which the case is stated, ag: 
Si navis non eum pelaé portum, quem ego probavi, cum tempestate pugnem potius quam 
etc.? Cic. Planc. 39.—Si quid procurator citra mandatum in voluptatem fecit. permitten- 
dum ei aulerri, nist rationem sumtus istlus dominus admittit. Ulp. Die. MAND. 10, 10. 


Oss. 18. Periods of exemplification not rarely take the predicates of both proposi- 
tions in the future-present or future-perfect, being treated like indefinite periods refer- 
ring to general rules (Ons. 15), ax; $2 tyrannidem occupare, si patriam prodere conali- 
tur (= conétur) pater, stlevitne filins? Si nihil proficiet, accusabit, minabitur etiam. Cic. 
Off. 3, 23, 90.—Si tabulam de naulragio stultus arripuerit, extorquebitne eam sapiens ? Ib. 
3, 23, 89.—Sometimers, when the action of the clause is anterior. a perfect indicative is used 
in the clause, and a present indicatire in the thesis: Si Fabix pecunia ita legdta est a 
viro, st etc. ..., nihil devétur, Cic. Top. 14. 

‘Oss. 19. Often a period of exemplification is used in the PrRoTAsis of a sIMILE (See 
Comparative clauses), in which instance doth propositions recularly take the sUBJUNC- 
TIVE PRESENT (or the Si-clanre may also take a subjunctive pervec/), as; Ut enim nec do- 
mus, nec respublica ratione quadam et disciplind designata vid-dtur, st in ea nec recte 
factis preemia ers/ené ulla, nec supplicia peccatis, sic mundi divIna in homines moderatio 
profecto nulla est, si in ef discrimen nullum est bondrum et maldrum. Cic. N. D.3, 35. 
Ui si m ordine stantIs notos compliris eiderimus, nihil nostri intersit utrum a summo, 
an ab imo nomina eorum dicere incipidmus, tlemetc. Auct. Her. 3, 18.—If, in thie instance, 
the predicate of the comparative apodosis is a preterite, the two predicates of the con- 
ditional period are placed in the imperyect (respectively pluperfect) subjunctive, accord- 
ing to the law of consecution, as: Ue enim, st aurum cui, quod esset multifariam de- 
forsum, commonstrare vellem, satis esse dehérel ri signa et notas ostenderem locOrum, 
sic has ego argument6rum rotas demonstravi ubi sint. Cic. Or. 2,41.—Very frequently Si- 
clauses of exemplification are made dependent on parenthetica! comparative ciauses with 
ut (ut si=‘ as for instance’, which in this connection, is also expressed by ‘si exempli 
gratia’, ‘ st verbi causa’, comp. for inet. Cic. Off. 3,12). Such Si-clanses likewise require 
the present subjunctive, as: In hominem transfertur crimen (the charge), ué si accusétur is 
qui P. Sulpicium se fateditur occidisse, et id jussu consulum defendat. Auct. Her. 1, 15, 
25.—U¢ si quis hoc velit ostendere, eum qui parentem necf&rit maximo supplicio esse dig- 
num. Cic. Inv, 2, 15.-—Transldtum est quod aliud conficit 7 bas causa postulat, uf sé qui do- 
cilem faciaé audit6rum, quum benevolentiam causa desideret. Ib. 1, 18.—Ea que multum 
ab humanitate discrepant, ut si qui in foro. can/fet, facile apparent. Ib. Off. 1,40. Comp. 
Auct. Her. 2, 26,4; 2, 27,43; 2, 29,46; 3. 2, 2; Cic. Inv. 1,49, 92, and often. The use of the 
future in such clauses is extremely rare, az in Cic. Inv. 1, 50, 94, where some critics have 
changed the future in ‘ut si gui defendet’ into ‘ defendat’. 


6. Historical conditional subjunctive. 


Oss. 20. HIsTORICAL SUBJUNCTIVES in Clauses of doubtful reality are those depending 
on a preterite predicate. If these subjunctives are suboblique, they are either in the 
imperfect or plnperfect; but in the instances mentioned No. Band C, they are always 
IMPERFEcTS. They occur in the following instances: : 

A. If a conditional period is oblique or virtnally oblique, being dependent on a 
preterite, it is treated according to the general rules on dependent eubjunctives, and ac- 
cording to the special rules p. 631 foll. If, in this instance, the predicate of the subob- 
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lique Si-clause refers to a time fuéure in regard to the time spoken of, a peculiar ellipsis 
of the thesis frequently occurs (see p. 406. Ons. 1; p. 407, OBs. 3), Such Si-clauses may, 
in English, always be introduced by ‘in the event that’, ‘in the case that’, the thesis 
beiny often contained by a peetion in the overnite sentence. The subjunctive of 
the Si-clause, if in the imperfect, always has the force of a (converted) future-present 
and if in the pluperfect, it must be considered as a converted future-perfect; as: LIlle, st 
comitia sua non fierent, urbi minadri (-=minabéatur. se in urbem esevitfrum si comitia 
non fierent) ; He threatened the city in the event (hat the assembly should not be held ; 
INDEP. : ‘8 comitia non fient, in urbem seviam’ Cic, Att. 4, 3, 3.—Carthaginiensibus in 
Hasdrubale ita st is movisset Syphicem, spes omnis erat (=sperfbant, xe superaifros 
si movis<et). Liv. 29.35.—So: Una epes erat, si ex majoribus castris subvenirétur. Ib. 
5,8.—Addem Fortine vovit, si eo die hostis fudisseé (=pollicitus est se edificatthrum 
eedem, si fudisset). Ib. 29, 36.—Hos desperata salus, si Romani vicissent, ad rabiem ma- 
gis quam audaciam accendébat (=accendébat eos quod salvos se fore desperabant, si 
etc.). Ib. 32, 23.—Ei testamento legat grandem pecuniam a filio sé qui natus esset (=pree- 
scribit in testamento ut heres filio suo grandis pecunis leg&tum solveret, si qui natus 
easet). Cic. Clu. 12, 24.—Erat enim Athénis, si fraus capitdlis non esse¢, quasi poense sesti- 
matio (=lex erat ut pena sstimarétur, si fraus etc.)- Ib. Or. 1,54.—So frequently when 
the Si-clause refera to some purpose, a final clause being understood ns the thexie, as: Qua- 
tuor legidnes Cornelio, si qui ex Etruria novi motus nuntiarentur, relictse (=ut bellum 
in Ecruria gereret, si inde motus nuntiarentur). Liv. 6, 22.—Is in armia tenuit militem, 
si opus foret auxilio (=ut auxilium ferret, si opus essct). Ib.5,8.—For this purpose, 
the participle of the periphrastic future is frequently employed as thesis, having the 
force of a final Ut-clause (p. 139, #. 158): Ad oppugnandam Uticam omnis belli virts 
convertit, eam deinde, si cepisset, sedem ad cetera exsequenda habitdrus (=ut habéret 
si cepisset). Liv. 29, 35.—Nec de bello inferendo cogitat, quietdrus haud dubie, nist ultro 
arma Etrueci inferrent (=eo consilio ut quiesceret, nisi etc.). Ib. 9, 29.—Often a final 
Ut-clause is implied in a preterite tenze of the periphrastic futare : Quinctius non all- 
ter nisi pars aliqua inclindret ad respectum pee societditis rem aggressirus erat 
(Consilium erat ut aggrederetur, nist etc.). Tb. 35, 29. Sometimes such ellipses are rather 
harsh, the Si-clause having the force of a Quod-clause represented as fature and uncer- 
tain: Ut patricios indignatio si cam his gerendus esset honos, deterréret (=indigna- 
bantur quod fortasse gerendus esset; Their indignation. in the case that they were to 
hold office together with them, deterred the Patricians). Ib. 4,6. Similarly : Tum impen- 
sius eis indigni‘as crescere si ne ab Tarquinio quidem ad se redireé regnum. Ib. 1, 40.— 
If in this construction, the governing predicate ie a historical present, the predicate of 
the clause may be in the present subjunctive, according to p. 301, R. 45, OBs. 3; as: 
M. Livius, si se Mago propius urbem moveai, obviam ire {ce - si Perus quiétus ee 
contineat, et ipse in efdem regidne Italise prwsidio futdrus. Liv. 29, 5. 

B. ven if the clause, dependent on a thesis with a preterite tense, is not sudboblique, 
it takes the subjunctive imperfect if the conditional period refers to a time future in 
regard to the time spoken of. The predicate of the thesix, in this instance, may be a 
potential verb, referring to the future, or a periphrastic future (not implying a clause of 
purpose), or an imperfect denoting an action immediately impending (p. 309, Oss. 2), or 
any other verbal expression implying the idea of futurity (periculum erat etc.), as: St 
preliom commitierétur, propinquitas castrOrum celerem superatis ex fuga receptum 
dabat (=in the event that a battle should take place, the nearness of the camp would 
give to them etc.) Css. B. C. 1, 82.—Carpentandrum centum millia fuére, invicta acies, st 
requo dimicarétur campo (=acies que vinci non poterat si etc.). Liv. 21,5.—Nam 8 cadereé 
Marcellus, avmen redrum slernebatur ; In the event that Marcellus was to fall, a host of 

nilty persons would be struck. Tac. H. 4, 6.—Res egébat mora si expugnare vellet (urbem). 
Fiv. 32, 13.—Zundum ad hostts erat, st vincere vellem. Ib. 38, 49.--Nec cel&ri adventus Numi- 
darui poterat, et, si silerétur quid petentes venissent, periculum erat ne vera emanarent, 
Ib. 29, 24.—Nec acie certére Hannibal ausus, quia tanta pancitate vix castra, si oppugna- 
rentur, tutari poterat. Ib. 22, 24.—Copi:e ceedebantur, nec nisi defenderentur, servari pote- 
rant. Ib. 33, 8.—An polerat Apronius, exercitul si metiendum essel, improbare Siculum fru- 
mentum? Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 31.—Postulatirus eras. Quando? Post dies XXX. Nempe # te ni- 
hil impediret, st voluntas eadem manéret, si valéres, denique si viveres (=that is, you 
were to do all these things in the case (provided) that nothing would prevent you, that 
your intention would remain the same etc.). Ib. Quinct. %.—Pompéjus Ceesaris munitid- 
nes probibére non poterat, nisi preelio decertdre vellet, quod eo tempore statuerat non 
esse faciendum. Ces. B. C. 3, 44.—Quos neque tenére preesidiis poferat, nisi vellet in mul- 
taa partis carpere excrcitum. Liv. 26, 38.—Ad hunc tumalums: s Ince palam érétur, quia 
hand dubie hostis breviGre via preventirus erat, nocte missi Numide cepérunt. Liv. 22, 
24 (=Numide nocte missi erant quia, si luce ir2tur, hostis preeventirus erat ; ‘ praventi- 
rus erat’ being represented as the author's remark, and not as the conception of the 
Roman general. [ence ‘sé luce irétur’ is not saboblique).—Sometimes the predicate of 
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the thesis is a preterite nof referring to the future, but to the time spoken of, as: Quo 
uidem tempore, é¢iamsi ille dies vite finem mihi alaldrus esset, satis maynam ceperam 
ructum quunt vos ete. Cic. Phil. 6, 1, 2%. 

C. Periods of VIRTUAL NON-REALITY are sometimer assigned to an INDEFINITE PAST 
TIME. if the person to whom they refer was dead at the speaker's time, and the tact 
assumed by fiction may have happened at any time of his life. In this instance both 
propositions require the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, exactly corresponding to the present 
subjunctive in those periods of virtual non-reality which refer to time altogether indefi- 
nite (Ons, 13). Such periods require their predicates in the pluperfect in English, a lit- 
eral translation of which would be faulty, as: Cur et Camillus doléret si heec post tre- 
centos et quinquaginta fere annos eventira putdret ; et ego doleam si ad decem millia 
anndrum gentem aliquam urbe nostra potitfiram pulem? Quia etc.; What is the reason 
that Camillus woud have been grieved, had he believed that thia would happen etc. ; and 
why would I be sorry if etc. ? Because etc. Cic. Tusc. 1, 87¢. [Camillus mighé have thought 
so at any time of his life. But the assumption is a mere fiction, no question bein 
raised about its reality or non-reality ; hence the period is virtually non-real in regar 
to past indefinite time. If it referred to time altogether indefinite, it would require the 
subjunctive present, the same as the second conditional period ‘cur ego doleam sit pu- 
tem’).—De Cauezare ipso st quereres quidnam egisset in urbe et in toga, leges multas 
respondéret se ct preeclaras tulisse, chirographa vero non in suis actis duceret. Tb. Phil. 
1,7,18: Had you asked Cesar etc., he would have answered etc. [The author does not 
mean to say that Czesar, who was dead at the time, had noé been asked as stated. But 
the assumption of this fact is a mere fiction ; hence the period is virtually non-real, 
which, had Crsar been living would have required present subjunctives].—Sit L. Mum- 
mius aliquem ist6ram vidéret, matellionem Corinthium cupidissime tractantem, qunom 
ipse totam Corinthum contempsisset, utrum illum civem excellentem, an atriensem dili- 
gentem puldret ? Ib. Par.5, 2. 38.—Cesar sé peferet, non quicquam ficeret ; Even if 
Cesar had asked him (i. e. the singer Tigellius, who was dead at the time), he wowd 
not have succeeded. Hor. Sat. 1, 38, 4.—In the same way INDEFINITE CONDITIONAL PERIODS, 
which, according to Oss. 16, A-C, would require the present subjunctive, take the imper- 
Ject subjunctive if confined to past indefinite time, as : Quod enim neu non veniébat, de 
eo gi quis legem aut judicium constituere{, non tam prohibére videréiur quam admonére ; 
If any one (in the times of our ancestors) would have made a law about things that were 
not really transpiring, he would have seemed etc. Cic. Tull. 4,9. [This period, if refer- 
ring to the future as well as to the past, would have required a subjunctive present ac- 
cording to Oss. 16, A and C. Hence the imperfect is used with reference to past time, since 
a law of this kind might have been proposed at any time.]—The conditional periods of 
this kind pass over into those conditional periods uf non-reality mentioned 2#. 46, Oss. 11, 
from which they are only distinguished by the fact that in the latter the fiction assumed 
ag real, is impossible, while in the former the real occurrence of the fiction is not excluded. 

D. For the ure of the imperfect and piuperfect subjunctive in Si-clauses denoting re- 
peated and contingent action, sce p. 331, No. 6 and c. 


II. CONDITIONAL CLAUSES OF. DOUBTLESS REALITY. 


Rem. 45. The form of a conditional clause is frequently used when 
there is no doubt about the reality of the fact expressed in the clause. Such 
clauses always take their predicates in the INDICATIVE, generally in the 
present, or perfect; never in the future; rarely in the imperfect, or plu- 
perfect, since the general rules about the use of these two tenses can 
rarely be applied to clauses of this kind. The thesis may be in any 
tense or mood required by its relation to the other parts of the discourse, 
but generally is in the present indicative or future. Negative conditional 
clauses of doubtless reality are always introduced by # non, never by 
nist or nt. 

* Very rarely clanses of this kind ee i subjunctive, with the force of a 
future-perfect referring to a past time, instead of to the time of the speaker; as: Enme- 
nea Hon a“ ai Romani, sed nist bellum gessissent, maaére in regno suo non po- 
tuit. Liv. 39, 28. 

+ Kiisner incorrectly renders this passage ‘ Why should Camillus have grieved’, which 
would imply that Camillus ought not to have grieved, whereas the author means to say 
that Camillus’s grief would be legitimate. —~Others (for inet. the author of the Publ. Sch. 
Gr. p. 393) take this paseage as hypothetical, adding that the pluperfect is not used because 
the fact belongs to a ‘ floating past time’. 
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Oes. 1. Conditional clauses of doubtless reality are employed to represent the theais 
ar an inference which the epeaker mukes from a fact assumed by him as true. Such 
clauses aiways represent the fact contained in them as a proof for the truth of the thesi 
and hence have the same function as Siqguvidem-clauses (p. 687, OBS. 14). Si-clauses o 
doubtless reality are only formally distingnished from Siquidem-clauses, which never 
occur as protases, while Si-clauses of doubtless reality are almost always protases, and 
consequently cannot be replaced by Siquidem-clauses when the Si-clause contains the 
result of a previoue discussion, in which instance the conditional clause must imme- 
diatelv join the preceding sentence, si being generally combined with quod or igitur 
(quodsi, si igitur). 

Oss. 2. Si-clauses of doubtless reality are used in the following connections: 

1. To represent a general truth as a proof for another general trath, contained in the 
thesis, especially in the ‘conclusio a majore ad minus’, as: Si majestas est amplitfido 
ac dienitas civitatis, ie eam minuit qui exercitum hostibus popnali Romani tradidit. 
Cic. Or. 2, 39, 164.—Si igitur volupt&tis senesum capit animal, colori etiam capit. Ib. 
N. D. 3, 13, 32.—Qvodsi insanbrum visis fides non est habenda, quia falsa sunt, cur 
creditur somniantium visis, non intelligo. Ib. Div. 2, 59, 122.—Quodsi amicitia per se 
colenda est, societas quoque homintm. et equalitas, et justitia per se est expetenda. 
Ib. Leg. 1, 18, 49.—S# omnes qui reipubhce cosulunt cari nobis erse debent, certe 
imprimis imperatores, quorum conesiliis retinémus imperii dignitatem. Ib. Or. 2, 40, 168.— 
Si feree purtus suos diligunt, qua nos in liberos nostros diligentié esse debémus? Ib.— 
Si in gladiatorio certamine multa fivat qn ad speciem valére videantur, guanto hoc 
magis in oratiOne est apectandum ! Ib. Or. 2, 78.—Comp. Ib. Or. 2, 40, 172; N. D. 3, 9, 23; 
ib. 3, 19, 49; Sen. Const. 5. 

2. To represent a genera) truth as a proof for a particular fact asserted by the anthor. 
Such conditional periods are indefinite as tu the condition, and particular ae to the 
thesis, as: Si pietéti summa (vibuenda \aus est, debétis movéri quum Q. Metellnm tam 
pie lugére videdtis. Cic. Or. 2, 40. 167.—Si magisiratus in populi Romani putest&te esse 
debent, quid Norb&énum accfsas, cnjus tribunatus voluntéli parnit civitaétis? Ib.—Sé nox 
opportina est eruptiOni, hec profecto noctis aptissima hora est. Liv. 7%, 35,—Quodsi id 
ext maxime aatiti, omnia ad suam utilitétem referre, quid mihi tandem erat utilius quam 
etc. ? Cic. Fam. 3, 10.9. 

3. If a particular and acknowledged fact, either present or past, is alleged as a proof 
fora general truth, or for another particular fact. In this instance the thesis generally 
takes an interrogative form. as : Etenim si cons/at inter doctos, hominem ignairum astro- 
logiw. Ardtum, optimis versibus de ste lis dixixse, quid est cur non orator de rebus eis 
eloquentissime dicat quas ad certam causam tempnuexque cognorit ? Cic. Or. 1, 16.— Quodst 
Greci lequntur a Greecis, quid est cur nostri a nostri3s non legantur? Ih. Fin. 1, 2.—Sé 
Sulla potuit efficere, ab interrege ut dictitor dicerétur et magixter equitum, cur hic non 

ossit’ Ib. Att. 9. 15. 2.—Si enim Zenoni licutt inandiItum rei nomen imponere, cur non 
iceat Catoni? Ib. Fin. 3, 4.—Quid igitur euperas quod purgémus, si (= siqnidem) 
nec factum hoatTle nllum nostrum est, et verba tumididra levati non perniciem civit&étis 
meruérunt ? Liv. 45, 2.—Etenim sé nunc aliquid assequi se putfané qui ostium Ponti 
vidérunt, quod tandem spectacnlum fore putaémus quum totam terram contué:i licébit? 
Ib. Tuse. 1, 20.—Comp. Ib, Or. 2,40, 1703 Liv. 45, 23; Cic. R. A. 50, 146.—Si te ratio 
quedam Etrusce disciplinz non fefellit, ne nos quidem nostra ratio fallet. Cic. N. D. 
3, 18, 49.—Quare vos obtestor at, s me salvum esse voluistis, eos conrervétis per quos 
me recuperavistis. Ib. Sest. 69, 147.—Rogat te, si nullf& in re te frauddvil, sé etc., ut sibi 
per te liceat vitam in egestite devere, Ib. R. A. 49, 144. Comp. Ib. Phil. 1, 14, 35. —In this 
instance the predicate of the thesis may be in a hypothetical subjunctive, so that another 
hypothetical Si-clause must be supplied, as: Atqui st Antonio Crassus virus non est 
eloquene, numquam Cotta esset, numquam Hortenelus (é. 4. si eos audivieset). Cic. Orat. 
30, 106.—Sé Screve servo qui occIdit L. SaturnInum, libertas data est. quod equiti 
Romano premium dari par Fhe (= quod premium dari par fuisset si eques Romanus 
eum occidisset)? Ib. Rab. Perd. 11, 31. 

4. Often Si-clauzes of doubtless reality are used in place of completing Quod-clanscs, 
as: Si jam melius vales, vehementer gaudeo (= quod jam melius vales). Cic, Att. 4. 14,1. 
Hee omnia Quinctius agébat auctire Nevio; nec mirum st (= quod) ejus ulebdtur 
consilio cnjus auxilinm sibi paratum putadbat. Ib. Quinct. 5,18. They are also nsed in 
place of Quamquam-clanses to increase the force of the thesis: Qvodsi re ipsos illi 
nostri liberatdres e conspectu nostro abstulérunt, at exemplum facti reliquérunt. Cic. 
Phil. 2, 44, 144. 

Oss. 3. Peculiar is the use of Si-clanses with the force of Quia-clauses to repregent 
the fact of the clause as being no reason why the fact stated in the thesis ehould be 
inferred from it. The thesis is always negative, the nevation Dumeciately preceding 
the Si-clause, the remainder of the thesis following the clause as apodosis, It generally 
has rhe syndetic antecedent tccirco (rarely ‘ proplerea’ or ideo’) as a ‘postcedent’. In 
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this construction the causal relation becomes identical with the concegssive relation ¢ 
hence both, a Quia-clause (according to p. 690), or an Etsi-clause may often take the 
place of such a Si-clause ; as: Non, si tibi ante profvit. semper proderit. Cie. Phil. 8, 4, 
12.—Non, st Opimium defendisi, iccirco te isti bonum civem putabunt. Ib. Or. 2, 40.— 
Neque enim, et hee barbaria forensis dat locum vel vitiosissimnis oraturibus, iccirco nos 
hoc, quod querimus, omitt@mus. Th, 1, 26.—NMeque enim, si ture res geste cetcerdrum 
laudibus obscurititem attulérunt. icctrco Pompéji memoriam amisimus, Ib. Dej. 4, 12. 
— Nec, si capitis dolérem facit, inutilis hominibus sol est. Quint. 5, 10, 82.—Somctimes 
(rarely) non follows the Si-clause, as: St veniam meréfur qui impridens nocuit, non 
merétur premium qui impraidens profuit. Quint. 5, 10, 73.—Sometimes éd/ico or continuo 
is added in the thesis, which adverbs (beinz redundant in the English conception) refer 
to the negation, intimating that the conclusion expressed in the thesis should not be 
‘rashty’ or ‘immediately’ made, as: Nec, st omne enuntidtum aut verum aut fa'sum esé, 
sequitur tlico, esse causas immutabil¥s que prohibeant quicqnam secus cadere alque 
casfrum sit. Cic. Fat. 12,28. Sed st hoe in Saserne fundo in Galli& satis fvit, non con- 
tinvo idem in agro Ligustico montino, Varr. R. R. 1.18.—Sometimes a Quia-clanse is 
coordinated with eanch a Si-clause, as: Mec, guia nusquam erat ecriptum ut contra omnis 
hostinm copias in ponte unus assisteret, a tergdque poutem interscindi jubéret, iccé7co 
minus Coclitem illum rem gessisse tantam fortitudinis lege putabimus: nec, si reznante 
L. Tarquinio nulla erat Rome lex scripta de stupris, tccizco non contra illam legem 
Fempiternam Sex. Tarquinius vim Lucretiw attulit. Cic. Leg. 2,4.—In the following 
passave an Etsi-clanse ix used in place of a Si-clause: Quare non, efsi cloquentixsimus 
Athénis Pericles, idemque in ea& civitite plurimos annos princeps consilii publici fuit, 
éccirco ejurzdem hominis atque artis utraque facultas existimanda est. Cic. Or. 1, 50.— 
Sometimes this form of Si-clanses is applied to clauses of doubtful reality, as: Nec, st 
non obsldtur, propterea etiam permittitur. Cic. Phil. 13. 6, 19.—MNee ideo ignis minus urere 
potest si in materiam incidit. inviolabilem flammis. Sen. Ben. 5,5. Compare those causal 
Clauses after a negation, which require the indicative p. 691, D. 


III. CONDITIONAL PERIODS OF NON-REALITY. 


Rem. 46. Conditional clauses of NON-REALITY contain actions which 
the speaker, by fiction, assumes as occurring at the time spoken of, 
although they do not, or did not, in reality, occur at that time; the THESIS 
expressing the consequence of the action if assumed as real. The pred- 
icates of both propositions are regularly in the SUBJUNCTIVE, generally 
of the IMPERFECT or PLUPERFECT, but in certain instances of the PRES- 
ENT or PERFECT (Oss. 9). Sometimes the predicate of the thesis (not 
that of the clause) assurncs the INDICATIVE Of & PRETERITE tense.: 
Clauses of non-reality with the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, or 
with the indicative of a preterite tense are called HYPOTHETICAL CLAUSES 
(HYPOTHESES), and the moods used in them are called HYPOTHETICAL 
Moops*. 


Oss. 1. If the action of the Si-clanse is non-real, the action of the thesis is likewise 
non-real, unless si is used with the force of efiamsi, as: Qui sé (=etiamsi) reliquis flagi- 
tix se abstinGre pofiisse/ (but he could not; hence ‘ pofuisset’ is non-real), tamen unum 
ob hoc factum dignum ilium omni pond putirem (the speaker dedieves in either case 
whether the condition exists or not, bence pufdrem is real, but nevertheless takes a 
hypothetical tense ; see Rem. 47, OBs. 1-3). Cic. Phil. 18, 8,17. But: S2 quam medecInam 
invenirvem (but I do not find a remedy ; hence non-red), tibi eandem miiterem (1 do not 
send; hence millerem is likewise non-real). Ib. Fam. 6,12.5.—Such paseages as the fol- 
lowing are not in conflict with this rule: *Quidnam tu @iceres st me vicisses 2” Liv. 3, 5, 


* The term *hypothelical’, as denoting non-reality in this specific sen-e, is open to 
objection, since yenerally ‘hypothetical’ is used as a synonym of ‘conditional’. But 
while it is both superfluous and objectionable to uxe two perfectly synonymous terms 
to dexignate the eame idea, we greatly need a epecific term for this class of clauses of 
non-reality, in order to avoid the constant repetition of circumlocutions when these 
clauses are to be designated. Hence we have thought it best to appropriate a useless 
Fynonym to a more specific meaning. This liberty is certainly far less objectionable 
than the practice of many grammarians who appropriate the general terms ‘ protasis’ 
and ‘apodosis’ which have no synonyms in their general meaning, to the specific 
significations of ‘conditional clause’ and ‘ thesis’, where they are no¢ needed, and often 
are in conJlict with their real signification. 
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14. Here ‘ diceree’ if taken in the meaning ‘wowld you say’ would be real; but it 
means * what would be your opinion’, which makes the predicate non-real.—The predi- 
cates in a period of non-reality must be either doth in hypothetical moods (subjunctive 
imperfect or pluperfect), or both in non-hypothetical moods (subjunctive present or per- 
fect). Exceptions are extremely rare (see Obs. 10. 14). 


Oss. 2. The English language does not distinguish between hypothetical and non-hypo- 
thetical clauses of nonv-reality, but indiscriminately uses in both kinds the same forms 
of the predicates, namely the subjunctive of the preterite (* ¢ 1 were’, ‘if I had’, ‘had 
1’, ‘were J’), or the pluperfect (‘had I seen it’, ‘tf Thad seén it’), or the potential mood 
of the preterite or p uperfect (would, could, s. ad, would have etc.). ese furms are 
even used in periods of virtual non-reality (2. 44, Os. 13), whereas the Latin language 
regularly distinguishes hypothetical periods from other periods of non-reality by the 
giammatical form of the predicates, except in a few instances where usage admits a 
choice between these forms (see p. 721 foll.). Periods strictly hypothetical with an affirma- 
tive form are either directly used in place of negative sentencex (and vice versa), or for 
certain rhetorical deena without exactly corresponding to nepative sentences, but 
always implying the speaker’s inteution to deny the reality of the action, as: Ego, st 
roOmnum capere possem, te tam longis epistolis non obtunderem. Cic. Att. 8,1,4. Here 
both propositions may be directly changed into negative, respectively affirmative, sen- 
tences (=I annoy you with so long lettera, because J cannot sleep).--Qui xi ea que di- 
cit, ita sentiret, guid (=nihil) inter enm et PyrrhOnem interessel ? Ib. Fin. 4, 22. Here, 
only the Si-clause can be directly cianged into a negative sentence, the thesis merely 
implying the author’s sentiment that the statement is contrary to fact: ‘He does not 
Inean what he says ; else there would be no difference etc.—But : Si quis patricius dice- 
ret ‘ AUT OMNIA ACCIPITE, AUT NIHIL FERO’, qui (=nemo) vestrum ferret? Ifany Patri- 
cian would say, ‘Either accept everything, or I give ne *, which (=none) of you 
would bear it ? Liv. 6,40. Here the propositions cannot be directly changed into nega- 
tive and respectively affirmative sentences. But the speaker means to imply that no 
Patrician ever had said go, nor would say so, and hence both propositions take a hypo- 
thetical form. Had pret subjunctives been employed (‘ dicat’, ‘ferat’), the period 
would become one of doubtful reality (virtual non-reality, scorns to &. 44, OBs. 13). 
If, on the contrary, the author does no¢ mean to represent a non-real fact as contrary to 
reality, the predicates are not generally placed in hypothetical moods, however impoxei- 
ble the assumed fact may be, as: Heec 62 pels ldoquadtur, nonne impetrare debeat ? Cic. 
Cat. 1,8. Herethe assumption is non-real, because the country cannot make an address, 
but itis not hypothetical, since the author does not mean to deny this inability of ‘the 
country ’, but uses the assumption as a mere rhetorical form to inculcate a certain duty. 
The ‘impossibility of fulfilling the condition, now or in the future’, by many grammari- 
ans, is erroneously taken as a criterion for the use of hypothetical moods. Very fre- 
quently impossible conditions admit of non-hypothetical moods, as in the quoted pas- - 
sage Cic. Cat.1,8; and often possible conditions ttke hypothetical moods, as in the 
above-quoted example of Liv. 6,40. So: Plurascriberem, st ipse possem, sed potero biduo. 
Cic. Att. & 15, 3.—Adnuere te video ; proferrem libros, st negadres. lb. N. D. 1,40. Here hypo- 
theticals are used, becauxe the spexker implies that he is not going to produce beaks 
although he mighé directly fulfil this condition.—Frequently the thesis in hypothetical 
periods takes the form of an interrogative subjunctive, according to p. 381, equivalent 
to a negative. Such theses must be analyzed as if they were expressed neyatively, and 
hence always are virtually afirmative, as: Quid me prohibéret Epicuréum esse, si probd- 
rem que ille diceret? Cic. Fin. 1,8; = Nothing would prevent me (but in reality very 
much prevents me) from being an Epicurean, did I approve etc. Similar is the relation 
of an ironical affirmation which means negation. If such a thesis ix in a hypothetical 
mood, it becomes affirmative in sense, thus corresponding in meaning to itr gram- 
matical form: Scilicet, si ista Jupiter significdret, tam multa frustra fulmina mitteret / 
Cic. Div. 2,19; =Jupiter would noé send (but he does send) so many lightnings in vain, 
if he meant to intimate this. 


Ogs. 3. NEGATIVE CLAUSES OF NON-REALITY are introduced by nisi, si non, or ni (vari- 
ously rendered by ‘if not’, *had it not been for’, ‘were it not for the fact that’, * but for 
the fact that’ ; while ‘ unless’ can hardly ever be used with propriety in clauses of non- 
reality). There is no distinction between nisi and si non in clauses of this kind, except 
that ‘si non’ must be used if the negation belongs to particular terms of the clause to 
which another term is opposed by codrdinaiion, as: St hxc non gesta viderétis, sed picta 
audirétis, tamen apparéret, uter esset insidiator. Cic. Mil. 20, 53.—Si non Hieronymus ad 
Hannibalem defecisset, sed populus Syracusdnus et sendtus, quid aliter quam quod fece- 
rit facere hostiliter Marcellum potuisse ? Liv. 26, 30*.-—Ni is used in all the instances in 


~* Hann (Turs, IV, 225) states ‘*that there is the same distinction between nisi and sé 
non in clauses of non-reality, as in ordinary conditional clauses, nisi denoting an exclu- 
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which nisi would be correct, and is quite often thus used by Cicero, as: Dicerem que 
antea futfra dixiasem, ni verérer ne ex eventis fingere vidérer. Cic. Fam. 6, 6, 6.—Quod 
né ita puldrem, ipse scriberem. Ib. 12, 23, 2.—Statim ArpInum trem, néi te in Formiaéno 
exxpectari vidérem. Ib. Att. 2, 14, 2.—In Livy né occurs in this sense in nearly a hundred 
passages, being more frequently used than both si non and nisi together, Livy generally 
uses nist (not ni) alter a conjunction, as: Quin, nist ista mora tnfervenissel, Caxtra eo 
die capi potucrint. Liv. 24, 42. Compare with : cept eeu castra, ni se tanta vis aqure de- 
jecisset, ut vix in castra se receperint victOres. Ib. 28, 15.— Uz, nist Cretensium quidam 
agmen hostium procul consperissent, opprimi potuerit. Ib. Comp.: OppressiIque forent 
RomAni, né clamor ab eis qui erant extra arcem sublatus, omnia vana fecissel. Ib. 29, 6*. 


Oss. 4, All periods of non-reality are either definite (particular) or indefinite, in the 
fame sense, as these expressions are taken in periods of doubtful and doubtless reality 
(R. 44, Oss. 15). Indefinite conditiona] periods are considered as hypothetical if they 
are agsnmed contrary to (ruth, 4. e. contrary to a fact holding good in add times, as: Sé 
semper optima tenére possémus, haud sane consilio multum egerémua. Cic. P. O. 25, 89. 
It is not necegsary that the yeneral facts contained in such periods should be represented 
as abrolutely impossible; it is enough if the author represents the assumption as con- 
trary to general experience, as: Quodsi in secundis rebue bonam quoque mentem darent 
dei, non ea ecolum que evenissent, sed etiam ea que evenlre poseent reputarémus. Liv. 
30, 30.—A hypothetical period may be indefinite in the hypothesis, and definite (particular) 
in the thesis, as: Qvods in bello dari vicarii solérent, ibenter me pro D. Bruto incladi 
paterer. Cic. Phi]. 12,2,4. The rules about the use of hypothetical or non-hypothetical 
moods in indefinite periods of non ey are the same as those for purticular condi- 
tional periods of non-reality. Only when indefinite periods of this kind are nsed in cer- 
tain forms of syllogisme, a freer treatment of mood and tense is admitted. See Oss. 15. 


Oss. 5. The use of mood and tense in periods of non-reality ia regulated by the 
following rule: If the predicate of either, or of both, of the two propositions refers to a 
time prevent or future in regard to the moment of speaking, it takes the IMPERFECT SUB- 
JUNCTIVE. correrponding to the indicative, eubjunctive, or potential mood of the preterite 
tense in English; but if the predicate, as above, refers to a past time, it takes the PLU- 
PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, Corresponding to the indicative and potential moods of the same 
tense in English. To these rules there are several exceptions, referring 1) to the use 
of the NON-HYPOTHETICAL MOODs, 2) to the use of an IMPERFECT in place of a PLUPER- 
FECT; and 8) to the use of the INDICATIVE of the three preterite tenses, and also some- 
times of the preeent and future. These exceptions difter according to the relation of 
the two predicates to the TIME OF THE SPEAKER. Hence the following instances must 
be distingniehed: 1) Both predicates referring to present or future time; 2) both predi- 
cates referring to the past ; 3) one of the two predicates referring to the present or future, 
and the other to the past.—Sometimes in the thesis of a hypothetical clause the finite 


sion of the contrary of the thesis. and si non a consequence of a negative assumption ’’. 
But, in clauses of non-reality both of these alternatives coincide ind include each other, 
which is the reason that the Latin uses vist and sit non without distinction in these 
clauses, as: Caderem te, nisi irascerer, Sen. Ira. 1,15; ='My being angry excludes my 
striking you’; but also =‘ my not being angry (as aseumed) would have the consequence 
that I would strike you’. Hann tries to establish his theory by the following example: 
‘Que cogitatio si non incidisset, non laborirem ; Had this consideration not arisen in 
me, I would not bein distress’. Cic. Att. 13,32. Hann says, ‘‘ It would have been ‘aBsuRD’ 
to use in this sentence the conjunction nist’, which isa very palpable mistake, according 
to Hand's own theory, since the sentence evidently means: ‘The not happening of this 
consideration would have excluded my distress’, Thus nisi is used in the following 
similar passage: Nec sustinuissent Romd@ni (in the same relation as ‘non laborarem’ in, 
the Ciceronian paseage) nist multitido ad Romanos inclinasset (=' st non incidisset’ in 
the Cic, passage). Liv. 29, 6. So: Qui nisi in hac repnblica natus esse, rempublicam sce- 
lere Antonii nullam hadberémus. Cic. Phil. 3, 2,5. Comp. Liv. 28. 36. 

* The following enumeration of part of the paseages in which ni is used with the 
force of nisi in periods of non-reality, will refute the statement of the grammarians that 
ni is obsolete, and rare, being used only in some few conventional phrases: Cic. Att. 3, 
14,13 16,15,3; Fam. 2,6,5; 3,10,7; 4,1. 1; 6, 6,6; 9, 24,4; 12, 23,2; Tusc. 5, 11, 33 ; 5, 39, 
115 ; Sen. 11, 35; 19,67; 23,82; Fin. 3, 20, 66; N. D. 1, 27; 1, 44, 121; Div. 2, 24, 53 ; Off. 2, 
19, 67; 3, 29, 108 ; Inv. 2, 32.99; Verr. 2, 3.64; Pis 29, 71; Phil. 11,11, 265 11, 12,27; 13,6, 
13. Liv. 11, 2. 10. 34 (twice). 47. 50. 51. 57%. 64. 65; 111, 48. 70 5 1v, 49; Vv, 26. 36; v1, 3. 213 vil, 7. 143 
IX, 14 (twice). 32. 40. 41. 42 ;. x, 11. 15. 36. 37.41.45; xxi, 223; xx1t1,1.14; xxv,37; XXVI, 
26; XXVIII, 42; XXvII1, 15. 22. 80: XXLX, 2.6.10; xxx, 18(three times) ; XXx1, 43; Xxx111, 5 
17. 25; Xxxcv, 28.29.62; xxxv,1; xLu, 43.—Tacitus uses ni in the rame way as Livy.— 
For the anteclassical use of ni in clauses of non-reality, comp. Plaut. Cist. 2, 3,81; Pseud 
6, 2, 38; Trin. 1,1,3; Merc. 3,4,4; Aul.3,5,49; 4, 6,3; 4, 10,12; Ter. Hec. 2, 1, 23. 
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verb of the predicate is elliptically omitted, as: O stultitiam, nisi mea major essct, 
singuldrem ( =que singuldris esset, nist etc.). Cic. Fam. 12, 5, 1. 


1. Moods in periods of non-reality with both predicates referring to the Pres- 
ent or. Future. 


Oss. 6. All the hypothetical periods in which both propositions refer to a time present 
to the speaker, or to indefinite time pot exclusively belonging to the past, regularly take 
the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE in both propositions. EXaMPpLes, 1. DEFINITE TIME WITH 
AFFIRMATIVE CLAUSES : Forsitan ego quoque facérem, si privatus essem ; Perhaps I, too,. 
would be silent, if J were (were I) a private person (but Iam not silent, because I am not 
a private person). Liv. 32, 21.—-Nam ista quoque conjnratio facile apprimerétur, si recta 
saperet Antonius; Even that conspiracy would easily be suppressed if Antonius knew 
what is right (but it is 20f, because A. does noé know etc.). Cic. Att. 14, 5, 1.—Ita prorsus 
existimdrem st mundum edificatnm esse, non a natird conformatum: putdrem. Ib. N. D. 
3, 10, 26.—Dicerem ‘perfectum’ si ita judicdrem. Ib. Orat. 38, 132.— Uterer LatInis exem- 
plis st ulla reperirem, vel Grecis si decéret. Ib. ib.--Putdrem te ambitidaum esse si ei 
qnos jamdinu colligis, viverent. Ib, Brut. 77, 268.—Si Hamilcar viveret, bellum jam habe- 
rémvs cum Romanis. Liv. 21,10.—Si Antonius’ jacens vobiscum ageret, audirem for- 
tasse ; stanti resistendum est. Cic. Phil. 12,2,4.— 2. DEFINITE TIME WITH NEGATIVE 
CLAUSES: Non peferem pacem nisi utilem crederem. Liv. 30, 30.—Marcellus nisi ludos 
Jaceret, huic nostro sermoni inferesset. Cic. Or. 1,13.—Ex qnibus multa recitdrem, ni 
verérer ne hoc ipsum genus oratiGnis ab hujus loci more abhorréret. Ib, Pia. 29, 71.— 
Ferreus essem, si te non amdrem. Ih. Fam. 15, 21, 3.—Quod ego pluribus verbis a@mplec- 
terer, si non alia claridra et certidra testimonia kabérem. Ib. R. C. 12.—Hoc aftirmare non 
audérem, si hec edicta non ex ipsius tabulis recitaére possem, sicuti faciam. Ib. Verr. 2, 
3.10.— INDEFINITE TIME: Voluntas si tacitis nobis intelligi posset, verbia omntno non 
ulerémur. Ib. Ceec. 18.—Quod sé solum spectarétur, ac nihil, quo pacto tractarétur id quod 
esset covititum, refvervet, nequaquam tantum inter summos oratires et mediocres inter- 
esse erislimaré/ur. Ib. Inv. 1, 41.—Sié universi vidére optimum, et in eo consenttire possent, 
nemo delectos principes quereret. Ib. Rep. 1, 34.—Injustitia, intemperantiz qnz remina 
essent, st his vitiis ratio non subesset! Ib. N. D. 3, 28, 71.—Quis hanc maximi animi sequi- 
tarem in ips& morte lauddret, si mortem malum judicdret 7? Ib. ‘Tusc. 1,40 (= Nobody 
can consider death an evil, who thus praises etc.*). 


Oss. 7. If a hypothetical assumption refers to the future, the predicate of the clause 
is generally placed in the imperfect of the periphrastic future, which is always the case 
if itrefers to an act already under contemplation at the speaker’s time. Ex. Pluribus 
vos hortdrer, milites, si cum armatis dimicatio futira esset, Liv. 24. 38.—Rogdrem te ut 
paullum loci mihi ut eis respond@érem dares, nisi istis alio tempore responsitrus essem. 
Cic. Fin. 4. 22.—Hoc zqno animo paterer, nist misericordia in periculum casira esset. 
Salil. Jug. 31, 21.—Consilium istud tunc esse¢ prudens sé nostras rati6nes ad Hispanien- 
sem cisum accommodatiri essémus, Cic. Att. 10,8, 2.—Si, qui audiérunt, vitidsi essent dis- 
cessiiri (e echolis PE OROpnOram); tacére presidret philosophia quam eis qui se audis- 
gent, nocére. Ib. N. D.3,31. Sometimes, however, when both predicates refer to a defi- 
nite future, ordinary imperfect subjunctives are used in both propositions, provided the 
connection makes it clear that a future, and not the present time is meant, as: Ea nullo 
modo possem silére si adessem. Cic. Att. 9,18,1. Here it is made clear by the connection 
that the predicate a@dessem refers to a future meeting which the author refused to attend. 
Jf his attendance were represented as doubtful, the form potero si adero would have 
been uxed; if improbable, the form would have been ‘ possim si adsim’. 


Oss. 8. Hypothetical periods referring to the present or future, often closely resemble 
the periods of virtual non-reality, containing fictitious assumptions referring to in- 
definite time (R. 44, Ons, 13). But they are distingnished in the following points: (1 
Hypothetical periods always represent the ficticious statement as conirary to reality, 
while periods of virtual non-reality contain facts which may happen at any time. Thus 
in the passage cited above (7. 44, OBs. 13) of Livy 45, 38 (Si quis vos interroget.., 
respondedtis), the fact of questioning is not contrary to reality, and hence hypothetical 
moods could not have been used. But: Si guereret Perseus ubi miles noster. ..fuisset, 
aud responderémus ? Liv. 45, 23. Here the speaker assumes, against the real fact, that 

erseus had been victorious in the battle of Pydna, and asks: ‘What should we answer 
Perseus if he, as a victor, asked us etc.’ But Perseus could never ask so, and hence 
the period is hypothetical.—2) Hypothetical periods may refer both to definite, or indef- 


* Very rarely hypothetical periods take an interrogative imperfect subjunctive in the 
thesis, and a present eubjanctive in the hypothesis, as: Si hodie bella siné quale Etrus- 
cam fuit,qaum Porsenna Janiculum insédit, possedisne ferre CamiJlum de repuls& dimi- 
c&re? Liv. 6, 40. 
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{nite time, while periods of virtual non-reality can only refer to indefinite time. This 
ditference is best seen in the following passage: Nam a2 forte gu@rerétur que esset ars 
imperatoris, constituendum pufdrem principio quis esset imperadtor...; sin autem qua- 
rerémus quis esset is quiad rempublicam moderandam usum et scientiam contulisset, 
definirem hoc modo:..Sin autem gu@reré(ur quisnam jurisconsultus verus nominarétur, 
eum dicerem qui etc... Atque ut jam ad levidra artium studia veniam, st musicns, a 
grammaticus, si poéta gueratur, possim similiter explicire...Oratorem autem, qvoniam 
de eo querimus, equidem etc. Cic. Or. 1, 48 foll. The transition from the imperfects 
elisa Le quererémus etc. in the first three periods, to the present guerdtur in the 
ourth, has perplexed the grammarians. Kf&iHNER considers al) the four periods as 
ordinary conditional periods (i. e. of doubtful reality), pronouncing the use of the 
imperfects 28 ANOMALOUS, and the present in the fourth period as normal. The author 
of the Publ. Sch. Gr. (p. 391) says: ** Zhe transition from imperfect to present is deter- 
mined by no essential distinction between the hypotheses, though the use of examples to 
confirm the first three may have led Cicero to choose the imperfect form as more MAN- 
AGEABLE (!) for that Leal cee The fact is that the first three periods with imperfects 
are genuine hypothetical periods, referring to definite time, namely to the moment of 
speaking, while the fourth ia a period of virtual non-reality, referring to indefinite time. 
The author, discussing the requirements of an orator, says in the first three periods: ‘If 
my object in the present treatise were (=<si quae) the art of a soldier, of a states- 
man, of a jurist (which it was not), I would define in this way etc. These agsumptions 
being evidently contrary to fact, hypothetical moods were required. In the fourth 

eriod, the author does not give any explanations not belonving to the subject treated, 

ut says ‘If the musical, grammatical, or poetical art should be under discussion (which 
may happen at any time), I would be able to give similar definitions’. That the author 
duvet not refer here to his present treatise, and to the time of speaking, is shown by 
the predicate ‘ possim explicdre’, which certainly is no¢ contrary to reality. 


Oss. 9. In the following instances, the PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE is used in periods of 
non-reality: 1) In ANTECLASSICAL language often, and sometimes in the poets, the pres- 
ent subjunctive is used with the force of an IMPERFECT subjunctive (Obs. 10).—2) If 
the assumed fact is a SUPERNATURAL act (Oss. 11).—3) If the predicate is a VERBUM 
SENTIENDI With an object denoting another action (Oss. 12).—4) If the assumed fact is 
THE SPEAKER'S OWN ACT, the performance of which depends on his will (OBs. 13).—5) If 
si has the force of efiamsi (OBs. 14).—6) If the assumed act is a link in certain kinds of 
SYLLOGISMS (OBs. 15). 


Oss. 10. The anteclassical comics nse the subjunctive of the present in strictly 
hypothetical periods oftener than the imperfect subjunctive, as: Vocem te ad ccoenam 
nist ezomet cenem foris; I would invite you to dinner (but I do not), did I not myself 
dine abroad (I-do dine abroad). Plant, Stich. 2,1, 36. Compare with: Egomet ductdrem 
eum, ni mi esset ad forum negotium. Ib. Most. 3, 2, 160.—Neque quid me ores cogitas; 
nain & cogites, remittas jam me oncrire injuriis. Ter. And. 5, 1, 7.—Jd/isereat, st familiam 
alere possim misericordia; I would feel pity, could I feed my family on pity. Plaut. 
Pseud. 1, 3, 55.—Si hercle habeam (nummumn), pollicear lubens; Had I any money (but I 
have not), I would willingly promise it (but [I do not). Ib. Ep. 3, 1,12.—Né mala gies, 
quod viro ease odio videas, tute tibi odio habeas ; Were you not bad, you would hate 
what you sce is hateful to your husband. Ib. Men. 1, 2, 1.--Dicam, st videam tibi esse 
otium. Ib. Merc. 2, 2, 15.—Quia, *% ego emortuos sim, Athénis te sit nemo nequior. Ib. 
Przeud. 1, 3, 120.—T nu 8 hic sts, aliter sentias ; Were yon in my place (but you are not), 
you would think otherwise (but you do not). Ter. And. 2, 1, 10.%--Poets sometimes 
use the imperfect subjunctive in the thesis, and the present subjunctive in the hypoth- 
exis, as: Et faceret, si non wera repuisa sonent. Tib. 1, 8,22. So: Compelldrem ego 
illam, né mefuam ne desinat etc. Plaut. Anl. 3, 5, 49.—Sometimes the poets even ure 
present subjunctives in place of pluperfect subjunctives, as: Spatia sé plura supersint, 
transeat prior, ambiguumve relinguat (=transiesel prior, ambiguumve religuissel cer- 
tamen.) Virg. Agn. 5, 325. 


Oss. 11. If the fact assumed in the hypothesis is a fiction referring to SUPERNATURAL 
acts, the period must take hypothetical moods when the author means to deny the 
assumed possibility, and the thesis expresses a consequence likewise denied in regard 


* Mapvia places thie passage in the same category as the periods of non-reality 
mentioned Oss. 11, saying that the present subjunctive mus¢ be nsed in this sentence, 
which is au evident mistake. The above-cited passage is very different from the class 
of periods considered in Oss. 11; for the assumption ‘ Were you tn my circumstances’ 
is not contrary to the laws of nature, but contrary fo fact, which is the very reason that 
it is hypothetical, and would take an imperfect subjunctive in classical style. Compare 
the similar paxsage of Cato, quoted by RuFin. Figur. p. 204: Si vos in eo loco essélis, 
quid aliud facerétis ? 
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to its reality, as: Quodst omnia nobis que ad victam pertinont, quasi virgult& diving 
suppeditarentur, tum optimo qnisque ingenio, negotiis omnibts omissis, totum se in 
cognitidnue et scientia collocdret. Cic. Of. 1, 44.-Sit cauree ipese pro se loqui possent, 
nemo adhibéret oratOrem. Ib. Clu. 50.—Si unumquodque membrum sensnm hbunc 
habéret ut porse putdret se valére si proximi membri valetudinem ad se traduxisset, 
debilitari et interfre totum corpus necesse esset. Ib. Off. 8, 5.—But if impossible facts of 
this kiud are merely assumed to demonstrate some particular or general truth, either 
hypothetical moods or present subjunctives may be used, whether the period refers to 
particular or to indefinite time and facts, as: Lucis vobis hajus partem, st liceat, adimant 
pa The Patricians would deprive you of your share in daylight if they could do so. 
iv. 4,3.—Hece si patria logudiur, nonne impetr&re debeat ? Cic. Cat. 1,8. Compare: 
Sicilia tota, st un& voce loquerétur, hoc dicerel; Cic. Div. Csec. 5, 19.—Populus sé tecum 
congredidtur, et si un% voce loqui possit, hec dicat. Tb. Planc. 5,12. Comp.: S uni- 
versa provincia loqui possed, hac voce ulerétur. Ib. Div. Cec. 5.—Ipre vites, si loqui possintg, 
ita se tractandas esse fateantur. Ib. Fin. 5, 14. Comp.: Ipsa institntio hominis sé 
rvétur, hoc diceret. Ib, Fin. 4, 15. So in Cic. Fam. 3, 1,1.—An sé eum (. e. milites) ad 
calculum respublica voce¢, non merito dicat* Annua wera habes; annuam operam ede’? 
Liv. 5,4. Compare: Quodsi ipsa respublica judicdret, AntoniOne an Bruto legidnes 
puli Romani adjudtcdret? Cic. Phil. 10, 6,12.—Quantum ingemiscant patres (ances- 
org) nostri, si videant nos paventta intra castra? Liv. 21, 53.—S¢ deus te interroget. quid 
respondeas? Cic. Ac. 2, 25.—Omnes ex omni etate qui in hac civitate intelligentiam 
juris habnérant. st unum in locum conferantur, cum Servio Sulpicio non sint com- 
parandi. Ib. Phil. 9.5, 10.—Id st accidat (i. e. ut Endymidnis somnum nobis detur), 
mortis instar puiémus. Ib. Fin. 5, 20.—M. Scaurus, quem non longe ruri apud se esse 
audio, st audierit hoc vindic&ri a te, jam credo huc veniat, et hanc loquacitétem nostram 
vultu conterreat. Ib. Or.1,49. {Here Scaurus is represented as hearing the discussions 
although he was far distant; the predicate of the hypothesis is placed in the perfect, be- 
cause it must precede the action of the thesis.}—So in indefinite conditional periods; 
Hunc ipsum (Gygis) anonlum si habeat sapiens, nihil plus sibi licére putet peccare quam s 
non habéret. Cic. Off. 8,9, [Here the first conditional period might have taken hypothetival 
moods. But the second period (= quam puédrel sibi licére st non habéret) must have 
hypothetical moods, becaure this period is contrary to the fact assumed as true in the 
first period.]—Si vir bonus habeat hanc vim ut, si digitis concrepuerit, possid in Jocupletium 
testamenta irrepere, hac vi non wtdlur. Cic. Off. 8, 19.—Si quis mort&lis possi’ exse qui 
collizatidnem cansérum omnium perspiciat animo, nihil eum profecto fallai. Ib. Div. 
1, 56.—If a person is assumed to be resuscitated from the dead, the predicate is always 
in the subjunctive present, as: Si exsistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat rulnis 
mur6rum, et nunc se patriam et Spartam antiquam agnoscere @icaé. Liv. 39. 37.—Si 
exsistant qui apud majores nostros tali honore dign&ti sunt, nonne de sud gloria delibari 
utent ? Cic. Inv. 2, 39. In oblique discourse the thesis, in such periods, will be placed 
in the present infinitive: Si ab inferis exsistat rex Hiero, quo ore aat Syraciieas aut 
Romam ei ostendi posse? Liv. 26, 82.—Rarely, when the thesis has the form of a 
question with the force of a negative declaration, its predicate is in the émperfect sub- 
junctive, whilst the hypothesis takes a present aubjunctive: Si reviviscant Platonis 
auditors Nl a et tecum ita loqguantur etc., quid tandem talibus viris respondéres ? 
Cic, Fin. 4. 22. 

Oss. 12. If the predicate of a clause of non-reality is a verbum sentiendi (as vidére, 
scive etc.) withan object denoting another action, the mood of the two predicates ia differ- 
ent, according as the action represented by the OBJECT is itself conceived as rea! or not. 
If this action is contrary to reality, the period takes HYPOTHETICAL moods, as: Evo 8 
ab improbis et perditis civibus rempnblicam tenéri vidé7em, ne periculis quidem com- 
pulsus ad eOrum causam me adjungerem. Cic. Fam. 1,9,11. Here the * tenért rempubli- 
cam. ab improbis’ is contrary to tact (=‘did [eee that the republic were now held by 
wicked citizens’, which was noé the case at the time of apeakinyg); hence hypothetical 
mnoods are ured in both propositions. But if the action forming the object of vidére, 
scire etc. i8 REAL OF DOUBTFUL, and only the acts of seeing, knowing etc. are contrary to 
reality, the predicates are generally placed in the present subjunctive, but may also take 
the imperfect subjunctive ; as: Si videdtis caténas, squaldrem, deformitétem civium 
vestrorum, non minus profecto vos ea xpecies moveat, quam si ex alter& parte cerndlis 
stratas Cannensibns campis levidnes vestras. Liv. 22,59. Here the Senate addressed by 
the speaker, cannot see the facts described, the ‘legidnes strate Cannensibus campis’ 
belonging to a time lony past; but still presené snbjunctives are used. althongh imper- 
fect subjunctives would have been likewise proper..—Nez tu (Antoni) jam mecum in yra- 
tiam redeas, si scias quam me pudeat nequitiz tu, cujus te ipsum non pudet. Cic. Phil. 
2, 30. But: Heec tibi ridicula videntur; non enijin ades; qui sé vidéres, lacrimas nou fenéres. 
Cic. Fam. 7, 80,2. Hypothetical moods are always used if the thesis is equivalent to a 
negative sentence, as: Utrum igitur, inquies, mavis? Respondérem, si, quaemadmodum 
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parati essémus, scirem ( = Respondére non possum, quia nescio quemadmodum etc.). Cic. 
Att. 7, 18, 1.—Often such sentences include both, non-reality in regard to the present, 
and douvbiful reality in regard to the future. In this instance the predicates are always 
in the subjunctive present, as: Ile noster amicus tibi irdtus est; hoc sé quanti tu 
sextimes sciayn, tum quid mihi elaborandum sit, scire possim (=nescio nunc, sed si facies 
ut sciam, scire potero). Cic. Att. 1,8, 1.—De Felicis testamento tum magis gverdre. st scias. 
Ib. Qu. Fr. 3, 9,8.—If the predicate refers merely to the future, without a present non- 
reality, the sentence ix an ordinary period of doubtful reality: Sed tamen 8 sciam (future) 
quid constitueris, meum consilium a@ccommoddabo ad tuum. Cic. Fain. 9, 7, 2. 


Oss, 13. If the speaker in the Si-clause assumes an act of his own, implying that he 
is not going to perjorm it, the thesis expressing the consequence if the action were to 
be performed, tle predicates of the periods are either both in the PRESENT 8UBJUNCTIVE, 
or both in the IMPERFECT RUBJUNCTIVE*), as: Hic ego si finem faciam dicendi, eatis ju- 
dici fecisse videar. cur secundum Roscium judicdre debeat ; /f J wowd end my argu- 
ment here (but Tum not going to do so), twould have done enough etc. Cic. R. C. 5.— 
Comp. with : Quibus sé nihil aliud respondérem, nisi me M. Bruto negare roganti noluisse, 
juata esset excusatio; Uf J would answer nothing else but etc. (but 2 am going to answer 
something more), it would be a legitimate excuse. Ib. Orat. 41, 140.— Si hoc reficeam, aut 
superbus aut obnoxius videar. Liv. 23,12. Comp.: Mihi ignoscere non deberélis si tace- 
rem, Cic. Clu. 6, 18.—Evo si me Scipiénis dexiderio movéri negem, mentiar. Ib. Am. 3.— 
Quid mihi sif boni si mentiar ? Plaut. Most. 2, 1,23. Comp.: Quid assequerer si ista extré- 
ma defensidne ulerer? Cic. Planc. 6, 16.—Qnibus ego si me restitisse dicam, nimium 
mihi sumam, et non sim ferendus. Ib. Cat. 3, 9, 22. Comp. : Sé largitidnem esse confilérer, 
idque rectum factum esse defenderem, facerem improbe. Ib. Mur. 3.—Sim impudens si 
plis pen quam homini a rerum natura tribui potest. Ib. Fam. 11, 21,3. Comp.: Sé 
tabellarios ad te cum inanibus litteris si//erem, facerem inepte. Ib.-Att. 8, 14, 1.—Sed 

uid oppdnas, si negem me umquam istas litreras ad te misisse? Ib. Phi]. 2, 4,8. Comp. : 

éarperius in quosdam hominces invehi vellem, quis non concederet ut eos perstringerem ? 
Ib. Sest. 6, 14.—Hiec si verbis explicare conémur, nullo positu sub oculis simulacro, ed- 
rum rerum frustra suscipidiur labor. Ib. Tim. 10. Comp. : Si plane sic verterem Platonem 
ut vertérunt ndstri poéte fabulas, male merérer de meis civibus, Ib. Fin. 1,3.—Nam s 
conferam 008 cum illia, injuriam nomini Romano factam. Liv. 22, 59.—Comp. Liv. 23, 42; 
Cic. Fam. 13, 8,2; Ib. 5,2,3.—Present subjunctives are always used in the expression 
* Dies defictat st’ (Time would be wanting if I would etc.), as: Dies deficiat st imperatd- 
res temere in hostium terram transgressos cum maximis cladibus suis enumerire velim. 
Liv. 28, 41.—Dies deficiat si velim numerSre quibus bonis male evenerit. Cic. N. D. 3,32. 
—Nunc me dies, vox, latera, deficiant sit hoc vocifer&ri velim. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 21. In the fol- 
Jowing passage the vreater part of the Codd. read deficiet ; Dies deficiat st velim pauper- 
titis causam defendere. Cic, Tusc. 5, 35.—In place of a present subjunctive in the thesis, 
a perfect subjunctive (of guarded stutement or individual opinion, see p. 378, Oss, 2) is 
sometimes used : Multos circa unam rem ambitur fecertm si que de Marce}li morte va- 
riant auctOres, omnia exscequi veim. Liv. 27,27. See Ib. 26, 49.—Very rarely the thesis 
hag its predicate in the INTERROGATIVE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE (p. 381, Ons. 3), while 
the Si-clause has a present subjunctive : Si profitear (quod utinam possem !) me studid- 
sis dicendi precepta traditdrum, qui tandem id reprehenderet ? Cic. Orat. 41, 141. 


Oss. 14. Si-clauses of non-reality in which si has the force of efiamsi are generally 
treated as hypothetical with imperfect (respectively pluperfect) snbjunctives, as: Cum 

uibus sé mihi nulla causa intercederet, tamen monérem te ut edrum forttinis consuleres, 

ic. Fam. 13, 4, 1.—Si ob eam causam pecciref, tamen ignosceret nemo. Ib. Sest. 64. But 
often prereut subjunctives are need in clauses of this kind, as: Thucydidis oratidnes 
imitéirl neque possim ri velim (=even if I wished), nec velim fortasse si possim. Cic. 
Brut.83. Compare: Merdrem minui; doldrem nec potni, nec 8 possem, vellem. Ib. Att. 
12, 28, 2.—Si Claudise familiz non sim (even if I were not a member of the Claudian 
family), reticére possim, L. Sextium tantum sibi licentiz sumpsisse? Liv. 6,40. Com- 
pare; Que si exsequi neguirem, tamen me lectulus obdlectaret meus ea ipsa cogitan- 
tem. Cic. Sen. 11—-Nec ea dico, quee si dtcam tamen infirmdre non possis. Ib. Cec. 9, 29. 
—Facturusne oper pretium sim si res P. R. perscripserim, nec satis scio, nec si sciam, 


* The grammarians generally consider these periods as ordinary conditional periods 
referriug to the future. But they are evidently periods of NoN-REALITY, since the action 
of the clanse is represented as not to become real; else it would not be admissible to 
use also hypothetical moods in these periods, It is trne uhat periods of this kind refer 
to the decision of a dowbt about performance or non-performance. But this donbt is a 
past one, and does not refer to the present or future performance, having ceased to 
exist at the very moment the sentence ix formed. Unquestionably the implied refer- 
ence to snch a former doubt is the reason that non-hypothetical moods are admitted in 
these pcriods along with hypothetical moods, 
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dicere ausim. Liv. Pref. 1.—Sometimes (rarely) a negative thesis is in the imperfect aub- 
junctive, with a present subjunctive of the hypothesis, when the negation of the thesis 
is combined with the hypothesis in the form ‘ne st...quidem’ (see &. 47, OBs. 3, 2), as: 
Ne st navigare quidem velim, ita guberndrem ut somniaverim. Cic. Div. 2, 59, 122 (I would 
not steer my ship according to a dream, even if I really intended to gail). 


Oss. 15. If a hypothetical period is employed as a link in a syllogism, to prove by the 
‘argumentum ex contrario’ the truth or falsity of the fact assnmed in the clause, the 
predicates of the two propositions are generally placed in the IMPERFECT subjunctive, 
as: St caderet in sapientem egritiido, cadereé etiam iracundia. Qua quoniam vacat, 
secritudine etiam vac&bit. Cic. Tusc. 3,9. [Here the ‘contrary’ of ‘8i...caderet etc.’ is 
the thema probandum, and the proof is piven by assuming the contrary to be true. per 
argumentum ex contrario. Hence both the condition and the conclusion are hypothet- 
ical].—Si bonum esset ira, perfectissimum qnemque sequeréiur. Sen. Ira, 1, 13.—Quod né 
ita se habéret, nec justitiz ullus esset, nec bonitéti locus. Cic. Fin. 3, 20.—Divitias nego 
bonum esse, nam si essent, bonos facerent. Sen. Vit, B. 24.—But often periods of this 
kind take the present subjunctive: Quod s ita se habeat. non possit beitam vitam pre- 
stare sapientia. Cic. Fin. 5, 5,12.—Nam sé hoc non od(ineGiur, id solum bonum esse quod 
honestum sit, nullo modo probari possit, beitam vitam virtdte effici. Ib. 3,3, 11—Nam 
si curent di (hominibus), bene bonis si/, male malis, quod nunc abest. Ib. N. D. 8, 8%, 79 
(poet.).—Still more frequent is the use of the PRESENT INDICATIVE in hypothetical periods 
of this kind, as: Si talis disjunctio falsa esse potes(, nulla vera est (= Such a disjunction 
cannot be false; elae none would be true, which to assume wouid be absurd). Cic. Ac.” 
Pr. 2, 30.--Nam si id quod raro fit, id portentum putandum est, sapientem esse portentum 
est. Ib. Div. 2, 28, 61.—Justitia per se est expetenda; quod ni ita est, omnIno justitia 
nulla est. Ib. Leg. 1,18.—Mundi divIna in homines moderatio profectu nulla est, si in ea 
discrimen nulinwn est bonorum et malorum. Ib. N. D.3, 35.—Achilles sé deus est, et Or- 
pheus et Rhesus di svnt, Mus& matre nati. Si hi di non sunt (period of doubtless reality), 
quia nusquam coluntur, quomodo illi sunt? Ib. 5, 18, 45.—Often the predicate of the 
thesis is in the future-present: Si bono viro ob mala facinora irasci convenit, et ob 
secundas res maldrum hominum invidére conveniet. Sen. Ira. 1, 16.—The predicate of the 
thesiz may also be in the perfect indicative (with the force of a hypothetical pluperfect 
subjunctive), as : Si solum illud es¢ Atticum, ne Pericles quidem dizié Attice ( = si esse 
Atticum, ne Pericles quidem @izisset, i. e. then it would be certain that not cven Pericles 
had an Attic etyle). Cic. Orat. 9, 29.—Quod s ita es/, qua, malum, stultitia fit Roacius ? 
Were this so (but it is not), of what stupidity woud Roscius have been? Cic. R. Com. 18, 
56.—Sometimes the Si-clause is placed in the indicafive, while the thesis is in the snb- 
junctive imperfect or present, as: Cur, quod in sinu vestro est, excuti jubétis potius 

quam pondiis, nisi aliqua fraus subest ? Liv. 6, 15. 


2. Moods in periods of non-reality, both propositions referring to the Past. 


Obs. 16. If a hypothetical period refers to a time anterior to that of the speaker, both 
propositions generally take the PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, a8: Plancue, sé senaitum 
Gilexissel, numquam curiam incendisset. Cic. Phil. 13,12.—Hoc bellum, sé prima satis 
prospers fuixsent, haud dubie ad Romanos pervenisset. Liv. 8, 3.—Philippus, sé diutius 
vixissel, id bellum gessisset. Ib. 33. 23.—Qui consul esset factus, nist in Muridnos coneuld- 
tus incidieset. Cic. Brut. 47, 175.—Quod mé secissel Cresar, unum in locum omnes adver- 
saridrum copix convenissent, Ib. Div. 2, 24.—Me, si vis non fuisset, nulia res Jabefact&re 
potuisset. Ib. Sest. 60,127.—To this rule there are the following EXCEPTIONS, in which 
IMPERFECT subjunctives are used with the force of English PLUPERFECTs: 1) If the 
period, referring to past actions, might have taken PRESENT subjunctives if transferred 
to present time (OBs. 17).—2) If the thesis contains an INTERROGATIVE subjunctive (OBs. 
18).—3) If both propositiong refer to past time, and the clause is either represented as 
COINCIDENT With, Or PRECEDING in time, the predicate of the thesis (UBs. 19. 20). 


perc teats are ycnerally placed in the IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE with the force of an Bue: 
‘lish PLUPERFECT, the rame as in the analogous instances of clauses of virtual non-real- 
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ing) the power to emuggle, by a snap of his fingers, the name of a person not being an 
heir, as an heir into a will, he wowd have danced in the forum. Cic. Off. 3, 19, 75.—2) If 
the predicate of the clause Contains the SPEAKER'S OWN acT which, at the time spoken 
of. he micht have performed, but did not perfomm on account of the statement in the 
thesis (OBs. 13), as: Ac tum st dicerem, non audirer; Had I spoken then, I would not 
have been heard. Cic. Clu. 29 (referred to the present: Si hoe dicum, non audiar; ergo 
nou dicam).—Superbe me /alérer tacere (= tateor me factirum fuisse) st, priusquam in 
Alricam trajecissem, te tud voluntate cedentem [tad @xsperndrer; T would have acted 
arrogantly, had I rejected your offers etc. Liv. 30,31 (referring to the present : Sperbe 
"heater at agperner).--3) If the hypothetical clause is CONCESSIVE (OBs. 14), being elther 
ntroduced by eliamui, or st with the force of efiamesi, av: Atque ille, e/iaanst alia quapiam 
Vi expellerétur (would have been expelled) eis temporibus ex hac urbe, facile paterétur. 
Cic. Sest. 29.—Roecius, sé nihil dicevet (even if he had said nothiny), tacito ipso ofticio et 
studio quod habébat erga propinquum sunm, quemvis commoréred. Ib. Quinct. 25.—Ete- 
nim «é tum veniref, me tamen socium sudrum consilidrum vidére posseé. Ib. Sest. 29, 63. 
—Ecque vox umquam est audita consulum ? Quamquam quis audiret, s maxime queri 
wellent ? 1b. 30, 64.--Si faceres (in edicto) potestatem oratdri non modo rejiciendi, sed 
etiam sumendi recuperatOres, tamen hoc novum genus injuriw ferre nemo possef. Ib. 
Verr. 2, 3,13. Comp. Fin. 2, 2¢, 60.—4) If a hypothetical clause is used as an assumption 
for the ‘argumentum ex contrario’ (OBs. 15): Numquam perpelerere ut homines injurise 
tuz remedium morte quirrerent, 7és¢ ea res ad quiestum et ad praedain tuam pertineres 
You would never have suffered that: people shonid seek a remedy for your outrages in 
death, had this not becn w matter of profit and plunde. for you. Cic. Verr. 2.3, &6. 


Oss, 18. If the thesis of a hypothetical clanse consists of an INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNC- 
TIVE in the imperfect, referring to the past, according to p. 381, the hypothesis gener- 
ally takes likewise an imperfect subjunctive with the force of a plupersect. as; Sé Alfénua 
tibi tum satis da@ret, et judicium accipere vellet, revocdres eum quem in Galliam miseras? 
Had Alfenur given you security etc., would you have recalled etc.? Cic. Quinct. 26.—Num 
igitur Opimium, si tum esses (had you lived at that time), nefarium civem pu/dres ? Ib. 
Phil. 8, 4, 14. —Sé auctOres ad liberandam patriam desidererentur illis actoribus, Brutos 
ezo impellerem quorum uterque etc, ? Lb. 2,11, 26. 


Oss. 19. If a past hypothetical clause is conceived as coINcIDENT with the action of 
the thesis, the predicate of the clauxe may be in the IMPEUFECT SUBJUNCTIVE according 
to the general rules explained p. 414 foll. (§ 603. Ons.), while the principal predicate 
retainge the revular a oe subjunctive, as: Sé vihil preter fugam que@ererétur, 
Sugiseem libentissime ; Had nothing but flight deen in question, 1 should have fled mozt 
willingly. Cic. Att. 9.10. 2.—Hujus «i vita, sé mos, s¢ vultus non omnem commen- 
dationem ingenii everteret. majus nomen in patrOnis fuissel; Had vot his life ete. 
destroyed all the effect of his genius, his name among barrixters would have been greater. 
lb. Brut. 67.—Non tanta curd coluissené cerimonias sepulcrGrum, nist Aeréret in edrum 
mentibus, mortem non interitum esse, sed quasi migratiOnem. Ib. Tuse, 1, 12.—Quod 
certe non fecissef, si suum Dumerum haves hadberent. Ub. Verr, 2, 5, 51.—Comp. Ib. Quinct. 
16, 53; Verr. 2, 2,1; Am. 4; Fam. 5, 2, 2; Phil. 2, 2,3; Orat. 17,55; Brut. 10, 40; Liv. 10, 41; 
Tb. 39, 42; Ib. 9, 18.—But in all these passages a pluperfect subjunctive would have been 
as correctly used as an imperfect, as: Qui tu vir et quautus JSuisses sé illus diéi mentem 
servare potuisses. Cic. Phil. 2,36 —Is processisset honoribus lougius, sist semper infirmda, 
atque etiam wgri, valetudine fuissel. Ib. Brut. 48. 

Oss. 20. If in a past hypothetical period the hypothesis is repre ented as preceding 
the thesis in time, pluperfect subjunctives are generally used in 60th propositions, But 
rometimeg, in this instance, the predicate of the THEsIs is placed in the imperfect sub- 
junctive, while the hypothesis retains its pluperfect subjunctive, as: Sz hic falsus archi- 
piriia essel mortuus, aut profugissel, non esset difficile (it would not have been difficult) 
alinm in suppositi locum supponere. Cic. Verr, 2, 5, 30.—Si Terentius Varro Cartha- 
giniensium ductor fuieeet, nihil recusandum supplicii foreé. Liv. 22, 61.—Ergo is tibi 
civis (P. Naslca), si temporibus illis fuisses, non probarétur ? Cic. Phil. 8, 4, 14.—Si esset 
juguidta Pompejandrum causa, numquam exsurgeret (it would never have risen again). 
Ib, 13,8, 17.—Comp. Liv. 9, 19; [b. 42. 43; Caes. B. C.3. 111; Cic. Verr. 2, 1,31, 80; Ib. Tusc, 
3. 22, 54; Ib. Sen. 6.—This form ie often ured to represent the action of the clause as 


contemplated °, which certainly is a novel way of explaining the use of an imperfect in 
place of a pluperfect. 
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opprimere urbem potuisset, statim; si Galliam tenére, panllo post, optimo cnIque pere 
eundum, reliquis exset rerviendum (=the others would have been compelled to be slaves, 
and would be so now). Cic. Phil. 3, 13, 34.—Hese¢ enim ipsi (Antonio) statim serviendum, 
gt Cvesar ab eo regni insignia accipere voluisset. Ib. 3. 5, 12. 


3. One of the propositions referring to the Present, the other to the Past. 


Oxns. 21. If the ‘hesis refers to the PRESENT, while the hypothesis refers to PAST TIME, 
the former, in classical prose, always takes the IMPERFECT subjunctive, while the pred- 
icate of the latter takes the PLUPERFECT subjunctive, as: Quo quidem tempore sé 
meum consilium valuissel, tu hodie egéres. nos liberi essémus. Cic. Phil. 2, 15, 37.—Heec 
tu, Erici, tot et tanta si nactus esses, tempus te Citius quam oratio deficeret. Ib. R. A. 32. 
—Qui st me audissent, honeste viverent. Ib. Fam. 7, 3, 6.—Ulerer domesticis exemplis, 
nist ex legisees. {b. Orat. 38.—Nisi ante Rom& profectis esses, nunc eam certe relinqueres. 
Ib, Fam. 7, 11, 1.~—The anteclagsical writers, in analogy to the usage stated Oss. 10, 
sometimes ase the present subjunctive in the thesis, and the perfect eubjunctive in the 
hypothesis, as: Neyat ? TH. Etiam rogitas? Dicam si confeseus sit. Plaut. Moat. 8, 1, 22. 
—In tenebris conspicdtus st sis me, abstineas manum. Ib. Pseud. 4, 2, 24. 


Ons. 22. Rarely the thesis of ‘a hypothetical period has its predicate in the pluperfect 
when the hypothesis with a predicate in the imperfect subjunctive refera to a present 
time (the thesis venerally denoting the consequence of the hypothesiz). This connec- 
tion occurs in two iustances: 1) If the hypothesis denotes a sTaTE (or cnstom) beginning 
before the time of the theris and continuing to the moment of speaking, as: Qui 3 
omnes viverent (=vixissent tum, et nunc viverent) bellum omnfIno hoc non fuisset. Cic. 
Phil. 13, 13.—Non fecissem hominis mentiGnem nisi judicirem ( = tum judicassem, et 
nunc judicarem) qui criminosius diceret me audivisse neminem. Ib. Brut. 33.—Eyo aé 
foris ceni/drem (= si solitus essem etc.), Cn. Octavio non defuissem. Ib. Fam. 7%, 16, 2. 
—Nusquam hoc est in foeedere Gaditdno, ac sicubi esset (et tum fuisset), lex id Gellia 
sustulixset. Ib. Balb. 14.—2) If the fact mentioned in the hypothesis is to be refated by 
‘argumentum ex contrario’, the thesis-containing an argument taken from the past, as: 
Non iz est Antoniue, nam & esset, non commisizset ut ei sendtus, tanquam Hannibali, 
denunciaret ne oppugndret Saguntum. Cic. Phil. 6, 3.—Quod nisi ease¢, certe ut a crude- 
lissimo hoste fugisset. Ib. Clu. 66. f 


4. Preterite Indicatives in hypothetical Periods. 


Oss. 23. In the following instances the predicate of the thesis in hypothetical periods 
may be placed in the INDICATIVE OF ONE OF THE THREE PRETERITE TENSES: 1) If the 
predicate consists of the potential verbs aud verbal expressions denoting PosstBILITY, 
NECESSITY, DESIRABILITY, and PROPRIETY (OBs. 24-26), 2) In those instances in which a 
preterite tense of the periphrastic future is used with hypothetical meaning (Oss. 27%). 
3) In some instances when the predicate consists of ordinary verbal predicatce (OgBs, 28), 
—This use of the indicative does not refer to the predicate of the hypothesis, which, 
even if dependent on hypothetical indicatives, retains its regular hypothetical eub- 
Uae But exceptionally, though very rarely, preterite indicatives are found in 

ypothetical Si-cluuses, namely: 1) In_ epistolary style if the clause is introduced by 
nisi: Ipsam tibi cpistolam misissem, nist tam egubito fratris puer proficiscebatur (=pro- 
fectus esset). Cic, Att. 8,1, 1.—2) Sometimes in analogy to the hypothetical present 
indicative, when the Si-clanse asenmes a past fact to be refuted by ‘argumentum ex 
coutrario” (OBs, 15): oe Crzaris caus& in provinciam veniebdéia, ad eum profecto, 
exclfixi provincia, venissétis, Cic. Lig.8 (=Youn did not come in Crrsar’s behalf to the 
province; for if ao, you would, after your expulsion, have gone to Ceesar),.—Si te 
interfectiirus eram (had I intended to kill yon), non temperassem vino? Liv. 40, 14. 
So. expecially, if the THESIS likewise has a hypothetical indicative (Oss, 24): Hunc sé 
oderaf, non eum quam diutisgime vivere velle debébat 2? Had he hated him, must he not 
have wished him the longest possible life? Cic. Clu. 61. (Compare: In quo potui, si te 
odissem, minus quod tibi obessxet facere ? Ib. Fam. 3, 10, 6).—Debébant di omnts bonos 
facere, 86 quidem hum&no generi consulébunt; Had the gods consulted for the human 
race, they ought to have made all men good. Ib. N, D. 3. 32, 79 (Comp. with Ib. Div. 
2.61, 127). Iu such passages as Cic. Div. 2,8 (neque st fatum fuerat, effugisset), the 
predicate fuerat of the Si-clause has no hypothetical force, as it has been shown p. TU4 
Obs. 3. C.—Very harsh is the indicative perfect with hypothetical meaning in the following 
assave: Jenoscite Cethégi adolescentiv. nist iterum patriz bellum Jecit. Sall. Cat. 52, 33. 

lere the Nisi-clause is evidently hypothetical, since the author meane to assert that 
Cethegur was a rebel for the second time. Moreover. the hypothetical thesix has the 
unexampled form of an tmperative, the whole passage having the meaning ‘ Censér'em a 
vobis Cethégo ignoscendum esse, nist... fecissel’.—Not less harsh is the present tdica- 
tive in a Nisi-clause, with the force of a hypothetical imperfect subjunctive, in the 
fullowing passage: Plura de Jugurtha ecribere dehoridtur me lortina mea,.. .nisé tamen 
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éniclligo, illum supra quam ego sum petere (=nihil amplius ecriberem de Jugurtha, nisé 
tuieldigerem illum supra petere, i.e. that he has a higher aim than me). Sall. Jug. 24. 
It is evident that the clause * nist infelligo’ is contrary to reality, since the writer of the 
Jetter means to say that he indeed knows the fact mentioned. Heuce a hypothetical 
mood should have been need. 


Oss, 24. The PoTENTIAL VERBS and verbal forms which, as theses of hypothetical 
clauses may be in the indicative of a preterite tense are: posse, debére, decére, oportet, 
aquum est, aptim eat, melius est, optabile est, interest, salis est, causa non est cur, non est 
quod, and the periphrastic gerundials. The preterites of these verbs are used in two differ- 
ent relations to the verbal actions to which they give a potential character. In the first 
eee they may represent the main action as really performed, in which instance they 
lave the same nature as any other modal auxiliary («o/ére, velle etc.), and can generally 
not be rendered by the English potential mood, a8: Pugnatum ab hostibus ita acriter 
est uta viris fortibus pugndri debvit. Cee. B. G. 2, 38 ( = the enemy really fought as t2 
was their duty to tight).—Tantaé est contentidne actum quanta agi debuit. Ib. B.C.3 
111.—Neque enim ipse Cesar, ut multis rebus intelligere potué, cst alignus a nobis (as I 
have been able to infer from many facts). Cic. Fam. 6, 10, 2.—Potuit aliqui ab initio non 
fediazse, ef tamen Oppianicum gratis condemnasse (i¢ was possible vtc.). Ib. Clu. 41.— 
But frequently theese potentials represent the action as not really performed, denotin 
that the performance was merely possible, or that it should have taken place from mora 
reasous, or for the sake of expediency, as; Volumnia debit in te officiosior esse quam 
fuit, et id ipsum quod fecit, potuit facere diligentius et cautius ; Volumnia ought to have 
acted more ee to you (but she did not), and might have done, what she did, more 
carefnlly etc. (which she did nol). Cic. Fam. 14,16. In this instance the potentials men- 
tioned above pregnantly imply the idea of non-reality as if a hypothetical clause had 
been added. Thus ‘hoc prohibére debuis/i’ (you ought to have hindered this) has a force 
similar to ‘Jf you had done your duty, you would have hindered this’. If thus used the 
potentials mentioned are regniarly in the INDICATIVE OF A PRETERITE TENSE (see the 
examples Ogs. 25.26). Hence predicates of this kind retain their indicative tense, even 
if a hypothetical clause is expressly added, as: Deléri totus exercitus potuil, si fugientts 
persecii(é victdres eazent. Liv. 32.12. But in this instance also hypothetical subjunctives 
may be nsed, as: Visi totfus diéi labore milites essent defesst, ompes hostinm copie deléri 
potuissent, Cres. B. G. 7, 88.—Quid facere F slants nisi tum consul fuissem ? Cic. Rep. 
1,6. Soif the hypothetical clause is understood, or contained in some member of the 
sentence by implication (p. 734. 736, Ons. 3. 4.8), as: Urbes sine hominum cetu (i. e. nest 
hominum cetus fuissent) non potuissent nec edificiri nec frequentari. Cic. Off. 1, 4.—Illa 
amphibolia que Cresum decépit, vel Chrysippam pofuisset decipere. Ib. Div. 2, 56, 116.— 
Noune multo medius fuisee/, otidsam setatem et quiétam traducere ? Ib. Sen. 23, 82.—The 
Si-clauses added to hypothetical potentials in the 1ndicative are 7ot always hypothetical 
as; Hoc sé qui pati non potuit, mori debuil ; If any one was unable (clause of doubtful 
reality) to bear this, he ought to have died (by his own hand). Cic. Fam. 9, 1%, 1.—sSive 
hanc turbam effugere voluisti, sive etc., de Cesare tamen potuisti dicere. Ib. Brut. 72,— 
Lysimachia fenenda erat ++ pacem pelitdri erdlis,; Lysimachia ought to have been held, if 
you were to sue for peace. Liv. 37, 36. 


Ons, 25. The hypothetical PerFect indicative of the potentials mentioned Oss, 24, has 
the force of a PLUPERFECT which representa the assumed fact as COMPLETE at the time 
spoken of (pp. 302 and 305): Num id vitari potuvit si Flaminius auspiciis paruisset ? 
Certe non potuit. Cic. Div. 2, 8.—Consul esee qui potui, nist eum vite cursum tenuiseem ? 
Ib. Rep. 1, 6.—Tetigistin’ fores ? Tr. Quomodo pulsare potui st non tangerem (how could 
I have knocked, had I not touched the door)? Plaut, Most. 2, 2,31.—Non potuil, inquies, 
fleri sapiens (Epicdrus), nisi nadus esset. Cic. Fin. 2,31.—Qui nos, quos favendo in com-’ 
moni caus& retinére potuérunt, invidendo abaliendrunt. Ib. Fam. 1,%,7.—Sét omnibus 
copiis congressus rex /wisset, forsitan inter tumultum exui castris poluerié rex (the 
hypothetical indicative potuét being changed into the subjunctive of its own tense on 
acconnt of forsi/an which a Wari this mood, in analogy to the instance mentioned p. 
433, Ons. 3, 3). Liv. 31, 38.—Debuisti mihi ignoscere sé Sextii voluntati parére voluissem. 
Cic. Vat. 1, 2.—Quia, quod per vim hostium exset actum, ratum esse non debut. Ib. Off. 
3, 28.—Catonis a me corpus crem&tum est, quod contra decuil ab illo meum. Ib. Sen. 23, 
84.—Ne domi quidem vos, s sui juris finibus matronas continéret pudor, hoc curfre 
aecuit. Liv. 34,2.—Aut non suscipi bellum opor/uif, aut geri pro dignitaéte P. R. oportet. 
Ib. 5,4.—Illos conservari melius fuit (it would have been better), quam pcenas Varium 
pendere. Cic. N. D.3,33.—Séi unum diem mordti essétis, moriendum omnibus fuit. Liv. 
2, 38.—Que st hoc tempore non diem odissel, paucis post annis tamen ei moriendum 
Suit. Cic. Fam. 4,5,4.—Illud potius precipiendum fuit ut diliventiam adhiberémus in 
aniicitiis comparandie. Ib. Am. 17.—Si ita es certe optdbilius Miloni fuit, dare 
jugulum P. Clodio quam jugulari a vobis. Ib. Mil. 11.—Sometimes the copula is placed 
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in a hypothetical perfect indicative, if the thesis is virtually potential, as: Ipsum 
enim Cesarem exspectére magnum fuit/ For it would have been too great a Joss (and 
hence impoasible) to wait for Cesar’s return. Cic. Phil. 2,40. Soin connection with im- 
personel predicate-genitives : Sapientis autem civis fuit, hanc éausam pernicideo civi 
non relinquere ; It would have been acting the part of a wise citizen etc. (=causa relin- 
qni non debuil). Cic. Leg. 3, 11.—Very rarelythe potentials mentioned are in the PLUPER- 
FECT INDICATIVE, taken in a hypothetical sense; but never if a hypothetical Si-clause ig 
expressly added, as : Non potueras hoc a principio dicere ? Cic. Div. 2,61.—Quanto meli- 
us fuerat promissum patris non esse servatum ! Ib. Off. 8, 25.—CatilIna erdpit e senatu 
triumphans gandio, quem omnIno vivum illinc exiIre non oportuerat. Ih. Mur. 25, 


Oss. 26. Sometimes the IMPERFECT INDICATIVE of the above-mentioned potentials is 
hypothetically used, partly with the force of a hypothetical pluper/fect, partly with the 
force of an imperfect subjunctive *. 

1. It is used with the force of a hypothetical pLuperRr«Ect if the action as an indepen- 
dent past predicate would have required or admitted the use of an imperfect indicative 
(p. 305), which almost always is dependent on the author’s conception, since the poten- 
tial element of the action may always be considered as an inner action (p. 887), as: 
Hostes sustinéri non poterant, ni extraordinaris cohortes se objecissent. Liv. 7, 7.—S# 
rordidam vestem Aabuissent Rhodii, lugentium Persei casum prsebére epeciem poterant. 
Ib. 45, 20.—Quid, quum jussieset preetor, tum mittere nonne poteras? Cic. Quinct. 26.— 
Hnjus (Oppianici) igitur vitsee Avitus invidébat? Hunc si acerbe et penitus oderat (see 
Oss. ): non eum diutissime vivere velle debébat (ought he not to have wished ; referring 
to the time when Oppianicus wae living, who was dead at the time). Ib. Clu. 61.—Sesatius 
Massiliam profectus est ut socerum (L. Scipidnem) consolari posset, in aliénis terris 
jacentem, quent in majoOrum suorum vestigiis stare oportébat (L. Scipio being dead at the 
time). Ib. Sest. 3, 7—Archipirata Syracflsis, quoniam in Syracusdno captus erat, custo- 
dIri oportébat (long before the time of speaking). Ib. Verr. 2,5, 2%7.—In una civitaéte bis 
improbus fuisti, quum et remisisti quod non oportébaé et accepisti quod non licébat. Ib. 
Verr. 2,5, 23. Comp. Ib. 2, 1, 61.—S# talis nos natira genuisset ut eam ipsam intuéri et 
perspicere possémus, haud erué sane (there would have been no reason) quod gnisquam 
ratidnem ac doctrinam requireret. Ib. Tusc. 3,1,2. So if the predicate is virtually poten- 
tial, consisting of the copula with impersonal predicate-genitives : Si vestem miseri- 
cordia& mutavissent, tamen id his non licére per interdicta potestatis tus, crudeélitdlis 
erat non ferende (wowd have been an intolerable act of cruelty). Cic. Pis. 8, 18.—Quod, 
nisi di mentem regi ad2missent, et ipsum ingentis dificultdtis erat. Liv. 44,6. So in 
epistolary style, where the imperfect 1s used of preeent actions which are represcnted 
as past in regard to the future reading of the letter, the same imperfect indicative is 
used hypothetically, as past in regard to the future reading: Mist magnam spem ‘habé- 
rem Cesari nos causam probatfiros, non erat causa cur a te aliquid contendcrem (‘there 
would have been no reason”, viewed from the time of reading the letter). Cic, Fam. 138, 7, 3. 

2. With the force of beth a PLUPERFECT and IMPERFECT subjunctive, referring to an 
action which is represented as given up or as not existing at a former time, but so that the 
non-reality is continuing at the time of the speaker , or referring to indefinite time includ- 
ing the past as well as the future; as: Horum obtrectationibus nos scito de vetere illa& 
nostr& sententid jam esse depulsos, non nos quidem ut dignit&tis simus obliti, sed ut 
habe&mus ratidnem saltitis. Poferat utrumque preecl&re sé esset fides in hominibus consu- 
laribus ; Both (our dignity and welfare) might have been preserved (and might be now 
preserved) ¢/ there had been (and if there were now) any faith in onr former coneule, 
Cic. Fam. 1, 7,7.—Sepulcri similitudinem nou tam propter peenam legis studeo, quam ut 
maxime assequar amrodédwou ; quod poleram st in iped villa facerem (fanum Tullise). Ib. 
Att. 12, 36,1. Here ‘quod poterum' (=‘which I might have achieved’, and ‘which I 
“might still achieve’) refers both to the past and to the present (future), eince the speaker 
had already before writing this letter abandoned the plan of building the monument on 


* The uniform assertion of all grammarians that the hypothetical imperfect indicative 
is always used with the force of an imperfect subjunctive referring to present time, is 
utterly erroneous, as sufficiently appears from the passages quoted in Ons. 26. In man 
passages imperfect indicatives of potentials, although accompanied by Si-clauses wit 
subjunctive imperfects, are not hypothetical, as: Si hvec consuetido maniare ceperit, de 

osteris et de illa immortalitate sollicitor, que polerat esse perpetua és patriis viverélur 
nstititis et moribus. Cic. Rep. 3,29. Here the connection shows that the speaker (at 
the tine of the Gracchi) did not mean to deny the ‘ palrits vivi institilis’, but repre- 
sented the contrary as a possible eventuality. Nor did he intend to deny the reality of 
the thesis ‘quae poterat esse perpetua’, but meant to say: ‘The repnblic had (before 
the time of the Gracchi) the power or Stier of immortality, provided the people were to 
live according to the institutions of their forefathers’. Hence the passage belougs to 
the conditional periods with historical subjunctives mentioned p. 714, B. 
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his villa site.—Perturbationes animdrum poteram eco morbos appellire : sed non conve- 
niret ad omnia ; [might have (before, and might now) called the disturbances of the mind 
diseases. Ib, Fin. 3, 10.—Contumelié eum onerastié quem patris loco, si mila in te pietas 
essel, colere deLébas s You loaded with disgrace him whom you ought fo have revered (at 
the time of the + overdre’, and ought to rev@re now) like a father if vou dad had (and 
had now)any piety in you. Ib. Phil. 2. 38.— Vos certe victOres conspici velle debebdiia ; At 
all events you ought to have wizhed to be reen as conquerors (at the time you left the 
province, and now), Liv. 45. 38.—Panzetius. quum ad Q. Tuberdnem de dolire patiendo 
607 theret, qucd esse caput deLebat, st probari posse?, nuequam posuié (Pantins, when he 
wrote on * beating vrief*, altovether omitted what ought to have been (and ought to be 
how) the main point if it could be proved. Ib. Fin. 4.9, 23.—Intelligi a nobis di velle 
deLébant que nostra caus& nos monérent; The gods ought lo have wished (and ought to wish 
now) that what they imparted to us should be understood by ug, Ib, Div. 2, 64.—Chaldvi, 
quim notent sidera natalicia, quecunque Luné& juncta videantur, oculdrum fallacixsimo 
eensu judicant ea que ratiOne atque animo vidére debébant. Docet enim ratio mathema- 
ticdrum, quam istis notam eese oporiébat, quanté humilitdte Luna fer&tur; The artrolo- 
gers judge by the sense of sight whit they ought to have seen (and ought now to see) by 
their reason ; for the mathematical rules, which ought to have been (and ought now to be) 
known to them, teach etc. [b. Div, 2, 43 (Here * debébat’ and ‘ oportébut? refer to present, 
and future, and to the whole past time during which the astrologers practised their pro- 
feesion).—Etai enim illud evaé aplius, equuin (est) culIque concedere 3; For, though the 
former plan would have been more convenient (and would be so now), it is fair to vield 
to every one’s desire. Ib. Fin. 4, 1.—Si verum respondére velles, Cato, hee erant dicenda 
(referring tou an auewer which Cato, as bade had declined to give: *You wvuld have had 
to say ‘hen, and may aay so now’). Ib. Fin. 4, 23. (Compare ‘@quius erat id voluntate 
fieri’, in the corrupted passage Cic. Off. 1, 9,28). So. when a predicate with the copula is 
virfually potential : Erat rhetorice res prorsus facilis ac parva, si uno et brevi preeecripto 
continertiur., Quint. 2, 13, 2. 


8. If the Si-clanse has the force of a hvpothetical concessire clause, the thesix (since in 
this instance the predicate of the thesis iz no¢ in conflict with reality) ig sometimes placed 
in the imperfect indicative with the force of an imperyect subjunctive, referring to present 
time, an: Quod 4s licéret, tamen non dedebas. Cic. Fam. 7, 27, 1.—Quibus sé qua calami- 
tax salvis vectigalibus nostriz accidisset, animacdvertere famen in e0r vos oporlébat (you 
ought to punish him). Ib. Verr. 2, 3, 55. —Sé victoria, prieda, laus. dubia exsen?. Camen om- 
nis bonos reipublice subventre decébat. Sall. Jug. 85, 45.—Si Rome Cn Pompéjus priva- 
tus esset, (amen ad ‘antum bellum is erat deligendus. Cic. L. M.17.—Si mihi nec stipen- 
dia omnia emerita essent, necdum etas vacatiOuem daret, tamen equum erat me dim tti. 
Liv. 42, 34.—Si ad hoc bellum nihil perfinéret. ad disciplinam cerfe nnliriw plurimum infer- 
erat, insuescere militem nostrum etc. Ib. 5,6.—Quantus imperdtor L. Aimilius fuerit, 
si ex alia re null& existimari possit, vel hoc satis erat quod etc. Ib. 45, 37.—In this in- 
stance, however, imperfect audjunetiver are far more frequently used than imperfect in- 
dicatives, as: Si nemo responsirus essef, tamen ipsam causam demonstrare non posses, 
Cic. Div. Cec. 13, 43.—Si ita esse/, tamen vos socidrum querimonias andfre oporléiet. 1b. 
Verr. 2, 2.6. Comp. Ib. 2, 1, 27. If the hypothetical clause is net concessive. a potential 
thesix, exclusively referring to present time must always be in the imperfect xubjunctive, 
as: Mihi ignoscere non deherélis (not debebdtis) 8& tacérem. Cic. Clu. 6, 18.—Peculiar is 
the use of ‘ debeddtis’ referring toa hypothetical fudvre action: Ubi, si vos decédens, 
confectid’ provincia, relinguerem (=relictiirus essem), deum hominuumque fidem implordre 
delebdatis etc. (where ‘ deberétis’ would refer to present time). Liv. 28. 28.—Poets use the 
imperfect indicative in place of a hypothetical imperfect subjunctive without any re- 
striction, as: Nam nos decébat (=adecéret)...lugére, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus. 
Translation from Eurip. in (ic. Tuec. 1, 48. 


Oss, 27. Frequently the indicative of the three preterite tenses of the PERIPHRASTIC 
FUTURE is nsed in place of ordinary hypothetical pluperfect subjunctives, with the dis- 
tinction explained p. 131 foll., 22. 144, 146. as: Remissum est id quod eveptit erant (i.e 
nisi remissum esxet): What they were going to take by main force (and what they eould 
have taken, had it not been for the concession), was coneeded. Liv. 6. 1%7.—Antonius 
coram mihi negare von vult quod ego non vogalarus eram (i, e. si adfuisset), nec, sé 
im petrassem, creditiirus. Cic. Att. 10, 13, 2.—Quod singuli factari fuimus (=Secissémus) sb 
edes nostre deflagrassent. Liv. 5, 53. Comp. the passages quoted p. 133.—Sometimes 
the imperf, ind. of a periphrastic future, with the predicate of the hypothesis in the imp. 
enbjunctive, refers to a past indefinite time, eo that, if referring to a time altogether in- 
definite, it would be a period of vir/vat non-reality with present subjunctives (p. Ti0), as: 

uid ? Si ego morerer, mecum exspiratira respublica eral ? Had I died, would the repub- 
lic haveexpired with me? Liv. 28, 28 [With time altogether indefinite: Si ego moriar, mee 
cum exepir atirea sit respublica?]. Comp. : Sé jam voce7 ad exitum vite etc. Cic. Fam.6, 4, 4 
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Oss. 28. In the following instances the indicative of the three preterite tenses of 
ORDINARY VERBS is used in the thesis of hypothetical periods: 

1, The tmPERFECT, and sometimes the PLUPERFECT indicative (the PERFECT only in 
certain connections), are used to represent past actions as very near to actual perform- 
ance, the hypothetical clause (mostly intrSduced by nisi, often by vi, leas often by si) 
denoting a tact that hindered the accomplishment (=had it not been for the fact that), as: 
Si per Metelluin dicitum easet (=nisi Melellus prohibuisset), matres illOrum -veniébant ; 
Had it been permitted by Metellus (had not M. prevented them), their mothers would 
have come to Rome (=their mothers were on the point of starting, and they would have 
come etc. Cic. Verr. 2,5, 49 *.—Labébar lonyins ({ wonld have swerved farther from tie 
point). nisi me relinuissem. Ib. Leg. 1,19, 52.—Cui ego nisi restitisseem, ex hac decurid 
vestra, quoe iste adnuerat, in suum consilium «ubsortiebalur (he waa on the point of 
drawing by lot etc., and would have done so, had I not resisted). Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 61.--Jam 
haul procul justo preelio res evant, né celeriter diremptum certimen per centuridnes 
esset. Liv. 7, 14.—Antiochus erat, st panca mutavissel, yermanissimus Stoicus. Cic. Ac. 
2,43. — Anceps pedestre certamen erat (the infantry-fight would have been a drawn 
battle), nisi equites superveniasent. Liv. 28, 33.— Vincebatque anxilii loco paucitas, né 
Vejens in verticem collis evaxixset. Ib. 2, 50.—Jbdtur in credes, niss Afraninus et Annzus 
Seneca obviam issené. Tac. An. 13, 2.—PLUPerRFEcTs: Hoc ipsum fortina eripu-rat 
(would have taken away), ni#i unlIus amici opes subrenissent. Cic. Rab. Po. 1%7.—Nisi 
LatiIni aud sponte arma sumpsissent, caplt et delétt erdmus. Liv. 3, 19.—Preeclire vice- 
ramus, nixi Lepidus recepiseet Antoniumn, Cic. Fam. 12,10,3 (Comp. at Brut. 1, 15, 2).— 
Perierat imperium « Fabius tantam asus esset, quantum ira suadébat. Sen. Ir. 1,11.— 
Si Cn. Pompéjum Neapoli valetddo abatulisset, indubitaétus P. R. princeps excesserat. Ib. 
Cons. Marc. 20.—Sometimes the particle ‘pene’, or ‘ prope’, is added to the thesis, in 
which instance the predicate is placed in the PERFECT INDICATIVE: Vons sublicius iter 

ne hostibus dedit. né unus vir fuiaset. Liv. 2,10.—Sic prope onerdtum est sinistrum 

‘ndnis cornu, ni referentibus jam gradum consul ignaviam excussisse?, Ib. 2,65.—In the 
following passage the perfect indicative ‘inguit’ stands in the hypothests, because there is 
no form ‘inguisset’, and ‘inguiédat’ is only used with rerpect to repeated action: Panas 
rebellidnis dedissent, ni Vettins Mesains claré voce, ‘Hic preebitiri, inquit’ etc. Liv. 4, 28. 

2. Sometimes (very frequently in Tacitus) a hypothetical Si-clause is added to an 
ordinary pretlerite predicate in the imperfect indicative, when the proper hypothetical 
thesis, denote the execution of the principal predicate, must be sUPPLIED as au inter- 
mediate Jink between the principal sentence and the hypothesis. Such hypothetical 
clauses are almost always negative. being regularly introduced by i, as: Mayna hominnm 
pars eo ut legatio supplex Romam mitterétur, énclindvat (supply ‘id quod factum esset??, 
nt anctores defectiOnuis avertis-enc colonias a consiliis pacie. Liv. 6, 21,—Campus Martins 
restdbat (supply ‘et diviaus esset). néxt prius cam fratre suo Antonina fugirset, Cic. Phil. 
6, 5.—Romam ferri protinns Siccium placébat (supply ‘id oe Jactum esset*) ni decem- 
viri funus militaére publica impensa facere maturassent. Liv. 3, 43.—Audmonéhat me _ res 
ut hoc quoque loco interitum eloquentiew deplordrem (supply ‘id quod fecissem’ or 
*facerem*), ni verérer ne de me ipso vidérer queri. Cic. Off, 2, 19.—Reciperdre Armeniam 
avebat (supply ‘et recepixect), nin Marso prohibilus foret. Tac. An. 4, %1.—Sperabdatur 
pugna (supply * et pugndatin exset’), ni Marobodaus castra in colles seubduaisset. Ib. 2, 46. 

3. Rarely the thesis of CoNCEssive Si-clauses takes a hypothetical imperfect or 
pluperfect indicative, without being potential (OBs. 26, 3): $é gladium in) Asi& non 
strinxvissem, ai hostes non vidissem, tamen proconsul trinmphum in Thraci& duobus 
preeliis merueram, Liv. 38, 49.—At eliamst desertun vadimouium esset, taumen in isté 
postulatigue improbiseimus reperiebdre, Cie, Quinct, 18.—Anteclaseicaily sometimes the 
perfect indicative is used in this connection with hypothetical force, as: Decem vocasset 
6i (=etiamsi vocasset) ad coenam viros, nimium obsondrit, Plaut. Merc, 4, 2, 3. 

4. Sometimes hypothetical Si-clauses are made dependent on INTKRROGATIVE 8EN- 
TENCES With a predicate in the indicative, which pregnantly contain a hypothetical 
subjunctive by implication, as: Nam wi ita esseé, cur tu Apronium madédas quam Minucium 
decumas sumere (=ni ita esset, causa nulla fuisset cur tu cic)? Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 64. —Nisd 
id faceret, cur Pluto Agyptum peragravil ? (=causa non fui-set. cur etc.) Ib. Fin. 5, 29. 
—Nam sé verborum disceptatidnis res esset, guid (=cur) fedus Hasdrubalis cum Lutatii 
pridte feedere comparandum erat ? (=causa non fuisset Cur compararétur). Liv. 21, 19. 


* Most grammurians render this sentence (and all similar sentences) ‘ Zhe mothers 
were coming’, sipposing that, when this construction is used, the action is always repre- 
sented as having already commenced, bejng inferrupted by the action of the Si-clause, 
. But in noue of the passaves extant, it is even so much as intimated. that the principal ac- 

tion had already commenced; while in several passages the contrary is evident. The 
imperfect indicative situply denotes that the action was directly impending (see p. 309, R. 
53). ‘he hypothetical] thesis proper may always be supplied (see #. 48, Ons. 8). 
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IV. IMPROPER CONDITIONAL PERIODS. 


Rem. 47. Improper conditional clauses are those clauses introduced by 
conditional conjunctions, which are equivalent to other classes of clauses 
or sentences. They chiefly occur as equivalents of 1) ADVERSATIVE prop- 
ositions and CONCESSIVE clauses (OBS. 1-3); 2) TEMPORAL Clauses (OBs. 
4. 5); 3) That-Clauses and RELATIVE clauses (OBs. 6). 


Oss. 1. ADVERSATIVE conditional periods are those in which the thesis is represented 
as not subject to the uncertainty or non-reality implied in the Si-clause, thus forming an 
ADVERSATIVE Opposition to it (=The action of tne clause may be doubtful or non-real, 
but the action of the thesia is doubtless or real). In such periods the Si-clause gener- 
ally has the force of an Fviamsi-clause (xsi=‘ even if’), ax: St ego ab illd deserar, tamen 
in mea pristind sententid permanébo; Even tf I shall (should) be deserted by that body, 
T shall yet persist in my former views. Cic. Att. 1, 20,3. Here the thesis is represented as 
not aubject to the uncertainty implied in the clause, and as true, whether the condition 
is fulfilled or not. At the eame time, the thesis implies an adversative codrdination, and 
the clause has concessive signification. But in clauses of this kind, the concessive 
meaning may be so weak, that the clause cannot be properly rendered by ‘ even if’, 
as: St barbaroSrum ext, in diem vivere, nostra consilia sempiternum tempus epectire 
debent (=The barbarians may live for the moment, dut our plans etc.). Cic. Or. 2, 40.— 
The Si-clauxe in adversative (concessive) periods may be, Like an ordinary Si-clause, a 
clause of doub/ful reality, or of doubtless reality, or of non-realify. The mood and tense 
of the Si-clause are treated according tothe rules of the corresponding class of proper 
conditional clanses. The ¢thesta, although jt is noe contingent on the fulfilment of the 
condition, takes likewise the same mood and tense, as if it were an ordinary condi- 
tional thesis (for exceptions see PR. 46, Osa. 26.3; Oss, 28, 8). Concessive Si-clauses 
of doubtless reality correspond to Evsi-clauses, which, from this reason, always take an 
indicative. Concessive Si-clauses of doubtful reality. and of non-reality correspond to 
Ktiamsi-clauses. Hence ctiamst always takes a subjunctive, if an ordinary Si-clanse 
woald require a subjunctive of doubtful reality or of non-reality.—ExaMPuEs: 1. DouBT- 
FUL REALITY : odst de Antonio non labor d/is, mihi certe, patres conecripti, consulere 
debétis. Cic. Phil. 12, 8, 19.—Sé aliquando oculi peccent, tamen inest in eis vie videndi. 
Ib. Div. 2, 52.—2. DoUBTLESS REALITY (si=elst): Si tibi fortiina non ded@it, ut patre certo 
nascerére, at natiira certe dedit ut non parum humanitatis habéres, Ib. R. A. 16, 46.—Sé 
Massiliensesa per delectos summa justitid reguntur, inest tamen in e& conditione simili- 
tddo quredam eervitadtis. Ib. Rep. 1, 27.—4) NoN-REALITY (st=efiamst): Si mihi numquam 
amicus C, Ceexar fuisset, si aspernaretur amicitiam meam, tamen ei non amicus esse non 
possem. Ib, Pis. 33. (The thesis ‘=J wold be still his friend’ ia real, but is placed in the 
same hypothetical mood ag if it were non-7eal). 

Ons. 2. In concessive conditional periods, the Si-clause is almost always a protasia, 
and the thesis an apodosis. Generally the apodosis (as in proper concessive clauses) is 
introduced by an adversative codrdinating conjunction (¢amen or at), or by a restricting 
particle (certe, saltem, at certe). At. certe, and saltem are generally used if the clause is 
negalive, or virtually so ; as: (Roga&bat Cesar ab Ariovisto), st nudlam partem Germand- 
- rum domum remittere posset, at ne quos amplius Rhenum tranefre paterétur. Cree. B. G. 
1, 43.—Si pecunias require zon placet, si ingenia omnia paria esse non possunt, jura certe 
paria debent esse edrum inter se, qui sunt cives in efdem civitate. Cic. Rep. 1, 32. Nega- 
tive conditional clanses with concessive force are almost always introduced by sé with 
aA nezation [8 non, si minus (=si non), si nullus etc.] But in the following passage nisé 
has the force of etiamsi non, the apodosis being introduced by ‘et ipsum’, where ipse 
(=even) imparts concezsive force to nist, having at the same tjme the meaning of an 
adversative particle : Quod, nisi di mentem regi ademissent, et ipsum ingentis difficulta- 
tis erat. Liv. 44,6.—Frequently concessive clauses introduced by 8 non or si minus, have 
the same predicate as the thesis, in which instance the common predicate is expressed 
only once, the same as in Etsi-clauses, as: Edrum desiderium 8 non sequo animo, at 
forti feras. Cic. Fam. ti, 22,2.—Ad eum filium ejus adduxit, ut ille si non omnem, a@é ali- 
quam partem meerdris sui deponere/. Ib. Seat. 8, 7.—Eadem ratio fvié Sestii, st minus in 
accusando, ai cerfe in necessitate defendende salitis suze. Ib. 42. 


Oss. 3. Concessive Si-clanses often take idiomatic forms: 

1, St is often combined with vel (vel si=eliamsi), or with mazxime (si mazxime) having 
a meaning similar to guamvis (=if ever so much), in classical prose always with the sub- 
ees as: Eso vero, vel si pereundum fuisset..., semel pertre tamen maluixsem quam 

ix vincere. Cic. Sest. 19.—Qui autem, st maxime hoc placeat, moderatius tamen id vo- 
lunt fieri (who wish this to be done rather moderately, even if they like it ever 0 much). 
Ib. Fin. 1,1, 2. Comp. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 68 ; 2, 4,42; 2,5,8; Cat. 1,12; Sest. 30, 64. 
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2. If the thesis is negative, the negation is frequently transferred to the Si-clanse in 
the form ‘ve si...quidem’=‘not even if’. In this con«truction the thesis either retains 
its negation*, generally if it precedes the clause, or it drops the negation if it follows 
the Si-clause, as: Omnfno irasci amIcis non temere soleo, ne st merentur quidem ; I do 
not generally grumble with my friends even if they deserve it (equivalent to, but stronger 
thaa ‘ eftamsi merentur’). Cic. Phil. 8, 5.—.Ne periculis guidem compulsus ad eOrum cau- 
sam me adjungerem, née 8 summa quidem eorum in me merita constarent. Ib. Fam. 1,9, 
1t.—si predonibus pactum pro capite pretium non attuleris, nu/la fraus est, ne si jurd- 
tus quidem tid non feceris. Ib. Off. 3, 29,107. Comp. Ib. Inv. 1.39. 70; Off. 3, 10, 43.—But : 
Itaque ne st jucundissimis quid-m nos somniis usiros putémus. Endymidnis s6mnum no- 
bis velimus dari. Vic. Fin. 5, 20.—Qui illum, ne si ita quidem venissent, ferre potuissent. | 
Tb. Phil. 5,9.~—An, ne si sit quidem Nume similis, ad gubernacula reipublice accedere 
eum patiémur? Liv.4,3. Comp. Cic. Phil. 12,7,15; Div. 2,59, 122; Fam. 9,5,2: Att. 13, 
10; Liv. 4,4; Ib. 42.41.—Sumetimes (rarely) the nevation is repeated even if the Si- 
clause precedes the thesis, as: Cni generi esse ego iraitus, ne si cupiam quidem, non pos- 
sum. Cic,. Pis, 28.—Qni pati, ne si fial quidem, non potest. Sen. Const. 4, 3.—Sometimes nee 
with a S1-clause is ed with the force of ne...quidem, as: Sapiens non timeat? Nec sé 
patria dcleftur? Non doleat? Nec sé deléta sit ? Cic. Ac. 2, 44. 


Oss, 4. TEMPORAL Clauses, in the following instances, may take the form of con- 
DITIONAL Clanses: 1) Rarely if a premise, represented as doubtless, refers to a definite 
Suture time, in which instance a Quim-clauze cannot generally be replaced by a Si-clause, 
as: Si damnatus eris. aique adeo (or rather) guum damnatus eris—NAM DUBITATIO CON- 
DEMNATIONIS QU POTERAT ESSE ?—virgis te ad necem csedi necesse erit. Cic. Verr. 
2,3.29. This rule, however, is not always observed. Thus the English‘ after’ with a 
futnre-perfect may be expressed both by guum or si (but not by postguam), as: Nune 
proficiscémur ad reliqua, st pauca ante fuerimus a vobis, judices, deprecati. Cic. Verr. 
2, 3, 5.-—2) If no definile time is assigned to an action, so that the consequence will be 
true ‘if it happens at any time’, or ‘ whenever it happens’, it is often optional to use a 
Si-clause or a Quum-clause (or Ubi-clause). This is the case when the idea of the time and 
that of the condition are identical (‘if’ being the same as ‘ when’), i. e. when, by merely 
assuming the time of the action as definite, the condition must be considered as fulfilled, 
as: Nulla magna civitas quiescere potest; si foris hostem non hadbet, domi invenit. 
Liv. 30,44. Regarding the tine of the ‘ non habére hostem’ as come, the condition is at 
once fultilled. So: Cochlee suo sibi succo vivant, ros si non cadit. Plaut. Capt. 1, 1, 13. 
Hence in both passages Quum-clauses may be substituted for the Si-clauses (quum foris 
hostem non habet; quem ros non cadit). Thus all of the indefinite Quum-clauses 
quoted p. 645, Oss. 2, may be changed into Si-clauses, and many of the indefinite Si- 
Clauses quoted p. 711, Ops. 15 fol., may be turned into Qunm-clauses, as: Significant canes 
st qui noctu in Capitolinm venerint (=quum qui...venérunt). Cic. R. A. 20.—Id fit sé 
factis verbis frequenter ut&mur (=qvw...utimur)., Comp.: Quod fit guum id quod 
factum est, plu nits de causis ratum vidéri potest. Ib. Inv. 2, 4.—Quis audeat de 
homine panllo majoribus opibus priedito judic&re, guum (=si) videat, sibi de eo quod 
consenscrit causam esse dicendam? Ib. Clu. 55.—But when the (indefinite) time of 
an action is not conceived aa identical with its reality, the Si-clause cannot be replaced 
by a Quum-clause, as: Si paterfamilias intestato moritur, familia pecuniaqne ejus 
agnatum esto, Cic. Inv. 2, 50,and Auct. Her. 1,13. When the indefinite time of the 
clause ‘ Si paterfamilias moritur’ becomes definite, the condition, whether he has left 
a will or not (si ézéestd/y moritur) remains still donbtful. Hence the clause must be 
introduced by si, not by guzm.—Qui summum bonum sic instituit ut nihil habeat cum 
virtite conjunctum, hic, sé sidi ipse consentiat, neque amicitiam colere possit, nec 
justitiam. Cic. Off. 1, 2. If this period be referred to time definite, it does not imply the 
fulfilment of the condition ‘sz s2bi ipse consenfiat’, which still remains doubtful; hence 
& Quum-clause would -not be admissible. From the same principle, Quum-clanses are 
sometimes used instead of hypothetical Si-clauses (see p. 659, R. 41), and of Etiamsi- 
claures, ‘efiam quum’ (etiam tum quum) being used with the force of etiamat, ag: Qui 
incolunt maritimas urbes, etiam quum corpore manent, animo tamen excureant. Cic. 
Rep. 2, 4.—An eliam tum quiescerétis, cunctaremint, timerétis, quam rempublicam a 
facinorosissimis sicariis esse oppressam viderélis? Ib. Sest. 38.—3) Similarly both 
Quum-clauses and Si-clauses may be used if the clause contains a definition by means 
of an example by which a general assertion in the principal sentence will be satisfied, as: 


* This repetition of the negation in concessive Si-clauses is on the same principle as 
the repetition of the negation when ne quidem refers to members of the same sentence, or 
when single members of a negative sentence are coGrdinated by negue.. .neque, instead 
of by e¢...et, or aut...aut, as: Non enim pretereundim est née id quidem (not even this 
muet be paseed over). Cic. Verr. 1, 60.—Nihil ne in ipsa quidem pugnd iracunde fecérunt, 
To. Tusc. 4, 22.—Quibus nihil nec tetrius, nec foedius excogitari potest. Ib. Off. 3, 8. 
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Simplex conclusio reprehenditur, si (or qguum) hoc quod sequitur non videditur necer- 
sario cum eo quod antecersit cohwrére. Cic. Inv. 1,46. Compare with: Legitima est 
constitutio quam (or si) in scripto aliquid controversi# nascitur. Auct. Her. 1, 11.— 
Mala definitio est, gw (or-st) aut communia describit hoc modo etc., aut falsum quiddam 
dicit. Cic. Inv. 1. 49.—4) Clauses of repeated and contingent action (in Englist: intro- 
duced by ‘whenever’), whether referring to time altogether indetinite, or to a detinite 
time-period when the time of each single action is indelinite, may be introduced by sé (st 
quando, ‘if at any time’), or by the temporal conjunctions guzun and udi (p. 329, OBs. 1). 


Ons, 5, Si-clauses somctimes occur in place of Fact-clauses introduced by quod (p. 
605 foll.), and with the same syndetic antecedents as these (in eo si, literally ‘in the fact 
ae i.e. ‘in the fact that perhaps’). to designate the fact as a doubtful fururity, as: 

ixérunt, in eo verti puelle salitem, sit postero die vindex injurie ad tempus presto 
eazet, Liv. 3, 46.—Adjecérunt, Scipidnem in eo pozitain habuisse spem pacis, sé Han- 
nibal et Mago ex Italia non revocarentur. Ib. 30, 23.—/n eo enim spem victoriz verti, sé 
et loca opportfina ct socii preoccuparentur, Ib. 35, 18.—Sumima et perfecta gloria 
constat ex tribus his, si diligit multitddo, st fidem habet, si cum admiratidne quadam 
honOre dignos putat. Cic. Off. 2,9.—Similar is the use of Si-clauses in place of relative 
clauses, being generally employed to imply a doubt whether such persuue or things as 
those to which the relative refers, really exist or not. These Si-clauses take the same 
adjective syndetic antecedents as Qui-clauses would take in their place,as: Mortem pro- 
posuit, non cis solum qui illam rem ves-érunt, sed es etiam sé qui non moleste tulérunt 
(= but even to those who were not dixeatisfied with it, if there were any). Cic. Phil. 13,18. 
Precladrum nobiscum actum erit si P. R. non istum majus in sexe scelus concepisse 
statuerit quam ¢os si gui istum sententiéi sua liber&rint (=than those who may absolve 
him by their votes, if there will be any). Ib. Verr. 2, 1, 4.—Dixit errare (aupply eos) sé 
qui in bello omnis secundos rerum proventusexspectent, Ces. B. G. 7, 20.—Errat sé quis 
existimat facilem rem esse, dondre. Sen. V. B. 24.—Si qvis habet. causam celebritatis a 
patre acceptam, in Aunc oculi omnium conjiciuntur. Cic. O1f. 2, 13.—Dimissisque (i. e. és) 
si gui parum idonei esseut. Liv. 42,31.—Sometimes Si-clauees (like English If-clauses) 
are need as INTERROGATIVE Clanses, s% having the meaning ‘ whether’,as: Caninius enim, 
st quid ego scirem interrogdrat, quod tu nescires. Cic. Fam. 9, 6,6. See p. 397, OBs. 10. 


V. EQUIVALENTS AND ELLIPSIS OF SI-CLAUSES. 


Rem. 48. As equivalents of Si-clauses are used 1) The QUUM-CLAUSES 
mentioned R. 47, Ons. 4.—2) The clauses introduced by dum, dummodo, 
and modo (p. 676 foll., OBs. 13 foll.)—3) RELATIVE clauses (OBS 1).—4) 
PARTICIPIAL constructions (OBs. 2).—5) SUBJECT-INFINITIVES (OBS. 3).— 
6) Certain PARTICLES or other members of the sentence (Oss. 4. 5).— 7) 
INDEPENDENT SENTENCES, asyndetically followed by the thesis (OBs. 7). 
Sometimes HYPOTHETICAL Si-clauses are entirely omitted and merely 
implied by the hypothetical mood of the principal predicate (OBs. 8). 


Oss. 1. Kelative clanses (especially those introduced by indefinite relatives) sometimes 
have the force and the moods of conditional clauses. as: Que gui sine comparatiOne 
illérum spectdret, satis magna diceret (=si quis spectdret, diceret). Cic. Brut. 47.—In qua- 
cum@gue enim (aliquis) plane clauderet, oritor esse non posset (=si quis clauderet etc.). Ib. 
59.—-Virarétur qui tum cerneret (eos) tam fer genti objectos. Liv. 34, 9. 


Oss. 2. The participial constructions used with the force of conditional clauses are 
either ordinary participles agreeing with their logical subject in the thesis, or ablatives 
absolute, as: Que venientia metuuntur erdem, afficiunt egritudine instuntia (=que me- 
tuuntur sé veniunt, eadem egritudine afficiunt (homines) sé instant). Cic. Tusc. 4. 6.— Cus 
concedendum ert gementi (=st gemit). Ib. 2, 7.—Que crescentia vitidsa sunt, eadem sunt 
vitidua nascentia. Ib. 4, 18.-—Hac de cansaé constituerat, signa in ferentibus resistere, prior 
preelio non lacessere (=resistere hoxtibus si signa inferrent). Cres, B.C. 1,8%.—Quonam 
ille modo distractus esset, tanto scelere non modo perfecto, sed etiam cogi/dto ? (=si tan- 
tum scelus non modo perfectum sed etiam coyitdinm eset). Cic. Dej.5,15.—An ego in 
hac urbe esse possim his pulsis qui me hujus urbis compotem fecCrunt ? (=sé hi pulsé 
sint qui). Ib. Seust. 69. 

Ons. 3. Subject-infinitives have the force of hypothetical clauses when the principal 
predicate is one of the potential impersonals mentioned 22. 46, ORs, 24, as: Si homines 
ratidnem a deo datam in fraudem convertunt, non dari ilam quam da7vi humano generi 
mélius fuil (=melius fuisset si ratio non data essel). Cic. N. D. 3, 31,78. Comp. the exam- 
ples quoted #. 46, Oss. 24 foll. 

Oss. 4. Particles, adverbial expressions, and other meinbersg of the sentence frequently 
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peromn the office of a HYPOTHETIOAL clause, in which Instance the predicate is in the 
ypothetical subjunctive, as if a complete hypothetical clause had been added, as: Illede 
populo judex qui separdtim alterum admirdtus esset, idem audi/o altero judicium suum 
contemneret (=Judex qui alterum admiratus esset, si eum separdtim audisset, idem judi- 
cium suum contemneret si alterum qaudisset). Cic. Brut. 53.—Jus semper est queesttum 
wequabile; neque enim aliler esse jus (=jus non esset, nist wequabile guesitum easet). Ib. 
Off. 2,12.—Hoc apparet quum verbum aliquod in oratiOne humili ponitur qaod idem in 
alid dectret (=quod decéret si in sublImi oratiOne positum esset). Ib. Orat. 25, 82.—Ferretne 
civitas ulla /atérem istiusmodi legis (=ferretne st quis istiuzmodi legem ferret)? Ib. N. 
D. 3, 38.—Qune per se tristia fuissent, in gaudium vertérant (=que tristia fuissent si nihil 
aliud accessisset). Liv. 45, 25.--Ego C, Cesaris laudibns desim ? Zum (i. e. sé desim) me 
confitear non judicium aliquod habuisse de utilitaéte reipublice. Ib. Planc. 39 —Placidum 
quoque ingenium tam atrox injuria incendissel (=injuria incendisset quodvis ingenium, 
etiamsi placidum esset). Liv. 3,45.—Nunc ne servo quidem serio ita minétur quisquam 
(=ne si servus quidem a maleficio absterrendus sit, sic quisquam minéur). Tb. 10,9.—Si 
Screvee servo, qui occlIdit SaturoInum libertas data est, ques equitt Romano premio 
dari par fwisset ? (=quod dari par fuisset si is, qui occIdit Saturntinum, eques Romanus 
Suisset). Cic. Rab. Perd. 11.—Tanta repente vilitas anndne consecita est quantam vix 
summa ubertate azrOrum aiuturna pax efficere poluisset (=si agri nberrimi, et pax diu- 
turna fuisse/). Ib. L. M. 15.—Civitas nostra numyquam sine summd placatione dedrum im- 
mortalium tanta esse potuissel (=nisi summa placatioOne usa esset). Ib. N. D. 2,5.—Nulla 
alia gens tant& mole cladiz non obruta esset (=Quvis alia gens obruta esset si fantam 
cladem accepisset). Liv. 22, 54.—Quid hunc paucdrum annérum accessio juvire potuisset ? 
hoe et pauci anni accessissent), Cic. Am. 8.—If a hypothetical clause is thus represented 
a single member of the sentence, a non-hypothelical Si-clanse may be added, the thesis 
of which is contained by tmplication in the hypothetical thesis, as: Si tum parum igno- 
minie@ pensum est, hec certe tam supplex legatio etiam insolentidris, quam illa fuit, legatid- 
nis satis magnum piaculum esset (=Si...pensum est, hec legatio satis magnum piacu- 
lum est, et esset, etiamsi prior legatio insolentior fuisset). Liv. 45, 23.—Sometimes adverhs 
take the place of a hypothetical ¢hesis, while the hypothetical predicate takes the place 
of a hypothetical Si-clause, as: Libenter hec coram cum Q. Hortensio dispulérem (=1 
would like it very much ¢#f I could discuss this with Hortensius in person). Cic. L. M. 22, 


Oss. 5. Here belongs the particle nedum, whieh is used to introduce propositions, 
or single members of a sentence, pregnantly implying a conditional period. Nedum 
is firat used by TERENCE (in a single passage; see below), and several times by the Auc- 
ToR ad HERENN., and by CICERO; occurring more frequently in Livy (not in Crsar), 
and the writers of the silver ave. If introducing a coinplete sentence, nedum compri- 
ses both the force of a codrdinating conjunction. and of a particle representiny an ur- 
gumentem ‘a@ majore ad minus’, being rendered by ‘much less’, the whole period be- 
ing alwaye convertible into a conditional period ; as: Non crederem tibi obolum, nedum 
pro te efunderem sanguinem ; =Non crederem tibi obolum, et si hoe non facerem, multo 
minus pro te effunderem sanguinem (4. é. si hoc quererétur); I would not lend you an 
obolus; much fess would I =hed my blood tor you. Donat, ad Ter. Heaut. 3, 1,43. In 
constructions of this kind ¢h7ece elements must be distinguished: 1) The aRaguMENTUM 
A MAJORE, Contained in the preceding proposition (non crederem etc.), which ia regularly 
negative or virtually so, and may contain any statement with a predicate in the indicative 
or sabjunctive.—2) The idea conveyed by the particle nedwn, which represents the pre- 
ceding statement as a Si-clause (and if this is not the case), at the same time implying 
that the subsequent statement is a *conclusio ad minus’ (=much less can it be the case 
that etc.).--3) ‘'he CoONCLUSIV AD MINUS contained in the ied att introduced by ne- 
dum, which is either a hypothetical thesis (or a thesia of vir/uaé non-reality), with a condi- 
tional clause of Rom Tenity understood according to Oss. 4: or (more rarely) a potential 
assertion. The predicate of the ‘conclusio ad minus’, introduced by nedum, is always in 
the subjunctive, which, if a hypothetical thesis is understood, is in the ImPERFECT, but 
may also be in the present, according to the rules on clauses of non-reality. If itis merely 
a potential assertion, the predicate is in the present subjunctive. Exame ues. 1, ‘The con- 
clusion being a THESIS OF NON-REALITY : Satrapa si sict amadtor, numquam eufferre ejus 
sumptus queat; nedum tu possis (=st satrapa non potest, multo mivus tu possis, si amd- 
tor ejus sis). Ver. Heau. 3,-1,43.—Si cum finitimis bellum gererent, tamen omnibus rebus 
paratidres ventrent ; nedum imperium orbis terre ad se transferre tantulis viribus cona- 
rentur (=ai vel cum finitimis tam exiguis copiis bellum non gererent, multo minus tantu- 
lis copiix venirent, si in animo habérent imperium orbis terre ad se transferre. Auct. Her. 
4,9.—Optimis temporibus, tamen nec P. Popilius, nec Q. Metellus vim tribuniciam’ensti- 
nére potuérunt: nedum his temporibus sice vestra sapientia salvi esse possimus (= Si P. 
Popilius...non potuérunt, mullo minus nos possinus, nisi vestra sapientia nos adjuvel). 
Cic. Clu. 35.—Vix in ipsis tectis et oppidis frigus intirma valetudine vitatur ; nedum in 
mari et vid facile si/, abezse ab injuria temporis (=Si in tectis frigns non facile vitatur, 
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miulto minus injuriam effugias si in mari nariges). Th. Fam. 16, 8,3.—Singularis homo 
privatus vix facile sese regionibus officii magnis fortdnis et copiis continet : nedum isti 
ab Rullo electi coloni, Capuce, in domicilio superbiee, collocati, non statim conqguisitairé 
sint aliquid sceleris et flagitii (=sé Capua collucentur). Ib. Agr. 2,35.—Quippe secunds 
res saplentium animos fatfyant (=ne sapientes quidem fortfouam ferre posse), nedum 
ii corruptia moribus victoriw femperdrent (i. e. si occasio eis oblata esset victoria abu- 
tendi). Sall. Cat. 11,8.—Revii ne ex medio quidem cornua sua conspicere poterint; ne- 
dum extr6mi inter ve conapicerentur. Liv, 31, 41. Comp. Tb. 28. 40; Hor, A. P. 63; Prop. 
1, 9, 31.—2. Tre conclusion being PoTENTIAL: Albam unde ipsi oriundi erant e funda- 
mentis prorutrunt (= Albe non pepercérunt) 3 nedsan eos Capuse parsilros credam (much 
Jess could J believe), Liv. 26, 13.—Attonitus inopindto malo vix quid objicer@tur intelli- 
gere poti; nedum satis scham quomodo me tuear, Ib. 40.15.—Nec tamen Epaminonde 
permitterémus, ne si extra judicium quidem esset, ut is nobis sententiam legis interpre- 
tarétur, nedwm nunc istum palidmur. quum pristo lex sit. Cic. Inv. 1, 39. See Liv. 26, 26. 


Oss. 6. In Livy and the writers of the silver age (once or twice also in Cicero) nedum 
connects two SINGLE MEMBER: Of the same sentence, the first of the two members con- 
taining a nevation, as: In Sicilid regnum ad Hieronymum translitum, pucrum rirdum 
libertatem, nedum dominatiOnem modice latdrum (a boy who would hardly brook free- 
dom, much lese a throne). Liv. 24,4.—In arcem, que viz capere, nedum tuéri, tantam 
multitudinem pogget. Tb. 36, 24.--Quin voces quoque auditas esse, @qrée inermem tantam 
multitudinem, nedum armitam, sustinéri posse. Ib. 6,7.— Vir clamGrem, nedum impetnm, 
Suessetani tulére. Tb. 34, 20,7.—MNdla simulacra urbibus suis, xed templis, sinunt, 
Tac. Hist. 5.5.—Virtue sic contra casug indfrat ut nec inclinari, nedum vinci, possit. Sen. 
Const. §.—Quinctins, quem armdrum etiam pro patria satictas tenéret ( = qui arma pro 
patria sumere nollet), nedum adversus patriam. Liv. 7, 40.—Sometimes the sentence to 
which nedum refers hag the form of a question, virtually negative, in which instance it 
cannot. properly be rendered ‘much less’, as: Quid autem tuto culIquam, nedum sum- 
mam rempnblicam permitti, ei ratio non sit reddenda? If no account is to be rendered, 
nothing can be safely entrusted to anyone, and certainly not the government of the re- 
public. Liv. 38, 50.—Sometimes (rarely) the member oe nedum containg no nega- 
tion, in which instance nedum has the force of ‘much more’, as : Que vel socios, nedum 
hostes victos, terrére possent; Which might terrify even allies, much more a deleated 
enemy. Liv. 45, 29.—Adulatidnes ctiai victis Macedonibus graves, nedum victoribus. 
Ib. 9,18. Comp. ‘Tac. An. 13, 20. Sometimes, in this instance, nedum is used with the force 
of ne dicam (sce p. 638, OBs. 3), a8 : Non voco autem sapientem gsupra quem quidquam 
est, ned voluptas ; Ido not call him a wise man above whom there is anything (who 
is subservient to anything), Co say nothing of pleasure (=much less do I call him wise 
who is subservient to pleasure), Sen. V. B. 11. In the passage Cic. Fam. 7, 28,1, quoted 

. 638, OBs. 3, nedum is generally taken for ne dicam, but it may also be rendered ‘much 
[eae *, the negation being implied in the comparative member ‘ guam tota Peloponnésus? 
( =not the whole Peloponnesus can be Compared with Rome, much less Patrie)*. 

Sometimes (rarely) nedion cobrdinates @ clause (either an Ut-clause, or a Si-clause): Ne 
voce quidem incommoda, redtan ut ulla vis fleret, paulatim permulcendo tractanddque 
mansuetecerant plebem ( =nedum tla ut vis fieret, much less by applying any violence). 
Liv. 3, 14,6.— Concédant mihi omnes oportet, factirum aliquando virum bonum ut 
mendacium dicart, et quidem nonnumquam levioribus causis, ned si ab homine occi- 
dendo vrassaitor averfendus sit (=and much moré so if a desperado is to be prevented from 
committing a murder). Quint. 12, 1, 38.—In the passage Tac. Dial. 10, ‘nedum ut per tot 
provincias innotescat’, nedum is a conjecture for the senseless ‘ medium’. 


Oss. 7%. Two propositions may be asyndetically codrdinated, so that the first of the two 
has the force of a conditional clause, and the subsequent one that of its thesis. The 
moods of the two propositions, in this construction, are the same as if the conditional con- 
junction had been expressly added, as: Id quod scis prodest, nihil id quod nescis, obest ? 

* There are traces which seem to indicate that nedum was colloquially used in place 
of ‘non modo’. But the reading in the two passaves where this usave seems to occur, 
is very doubtful: Tu quoniam quartina cares, ct nedum morbum removisti, sed etiam 

ravedinem, te vegetem nobis In Griecid eiste (Since you are free from the quartan 
ever, and have removed no/ only your sickness, but even indisposition, present yourself 
hale in Greece. Cic. Att. 10, 16. Here the Cod. Mediceus, which is the best manuscript 
authority for the letters to Atticus, reads novum instead of nedium, and others have con- 
jectured ‘non modo’. Some render *‘nedum’ by ‘not to say’, which would be mean- 
ingless in this passage.—Nedwn hominun humilinm, ut nos sumus, sed etiam amplissi- 
morum virdrum con-ilia ex eventu probari eolent. Cic. Att.9,7 A. Here nedum is a 
conjecture, the codex Medicens exhibiting ‘meum', which is senseless, If Cicero wrote 
‘nedum*, it has either the meaning ‘ot only’, or the two members must be reversed 
( =vel aniplissimOrom virvrum, ne dicam humiliura, consilia), 
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(=Si id quod scia prodest etc.). Cic. Top. 18.—Furem aliquem aut rapaicem accusdris (=st 
.- accusaveris), Vitanda tibi semper evzt omnis avaritiz suspicio; maleficum quendam 
adduxeris ( =si...adduxeris), cavendum erit semper, ne qua in re asperior aut inhuma- 
nior fuisse videdre. Ib. Verr. 2.3, 2.—Vim volumus exstingui, jus valeat necesse est ; judieia 
dixplicent, vis dominétur necesse est. Ib. Sest. 42.--So in -Hypothetical constructions with 
& present subjunctive according to R#. 46, OBs. 11: Reviviscal M’. Curius (=s8i reviviscat), 
nonne hunc hominem ita servum judiceé ut ne in familia quidem dignuin majore aliquo 
negotio putet ? Cic. Par. 5, 2.38.—So in the hypothetical construction mentioned &. 46, 
OBs. 17: At dares hanc vim M. Crasso (if you had given this power), in foro salidret. 
Ib. Off. 3, 19.—With hypothetical pluperfects : Unad fuissémus ( =si und fuissémus), con- 
silium certe non defuisset. Ib. Att. 9.6,6.—Utrum igitur edrum accidissel (=if either of 
the two had happencd ; or ‘ whichsoever of the two had happened’, accordiig to Oss. 1), 
verum oraculum /uissel. Ib. Div. 2,56.—Often the first of the two propositions cone 
tains an independent potential subjunctive: Utinam Antoninm conveniam, multum pro- 
fecto proficiam. Cic. Att. 14,17,2.—Utinam in Ti. Graccho Gajoque Carbone talis mens 
Juisset, profecto nemo his viris prestitisset. Ib. Brut. 27.— Vellem adexzge posset Pan- 
tius ; gua@rerem ex eo, cujus sudrum etc. Ib. Tusc. 1, 33. 


Oss. 8. Often a hypothetical condition is understood without being intimated by any 
member of the clause except by the hypothetical form of the predicate in the thesis. In 
this instance the contents of the clause understood must be clear from the connection, 
as: Nam illa amphibolia que Creesum decépit, vel Chrysippum potuisset fallere (i. e. si 
tale oraculum accepisset). Cic. Div. 2,56.—Quum castra castris collita essent. qnod vix 
Rom§anus toties victor audére/, ausi Samnfites sunt ( =quod Romani vix ausé essent, st in 
Samnitiom loco fuissent). Liv. 10,32.—Multos preterea quos preelio effugerant, quos 
Cresar fortasse servasset (i. e. 8% Cu non interfecisses), crudelissime truciddras. Cic. Phil. 2,* 
29.—Atque haud scio an par principibus esse potuissel (i. e. 8& voliuisset). Ib. Brut. 41.— 
Non modo unlus patrimonium, eed urbis et regna celeriter tanta nequitia devoradre potu- 
ixset (i. e. sé habuisset). Ib. Phil. 2,27. Comp. Ib. Brut. 44, 163 ; 76, 265: Orat. 30, 196; Or. 
2,57, 232.—Here belong many of the potential subjunctives mentioned p. 379, OBs. 4, as: 
Unum mihi restaibat, quod forsitan nonnémo vir fortis et acris animi dixerit, ‘ Restitizses, 
repugnasses, Mortem pugnans oppetisses” (i. e. si recte facere voluisses, = you ought to have 
resisted etc.) Sest. 20, 45.—Potius diceret (i. e. si superet, =‘he ought to have said’), non 
esse sequam. Ib. Off. 3, 22.—Ca. Quid si (argentum) non habui? Ba. Jam habéres ; inve- 
nires mutuum; ad danistam devenires, adderes foenusculum.; surriperes patri ( =you 
ought to have it ; you ought to have found a loan etc.). Plaut. Pseud. 1, 3, 67. 


VI. COORDINATION OF CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 


Rem. 49. The codrdination of conditional clauses refers either to two 
whole periods, or merely to the conditional clauses. In the COPULATIVE 
coordination no peculiar forms are to be noticed. The ADVERSATIVE 
coordination of conditional periods, if the second period is negative, is 
made by 82 non, or st minus, without any adversative conjunction ; and 
by sin (or sin autem, sin vero) if itis affirmative. The DISJUNCTIVE Cod6r- 
dination of conditional sentences is made by sive... sive (OBs. 4 foll.). 


Oss. 1. If of two conditional periods. adversatively codrdinated, the second period is 
negative, the conditional clause of the second period, in archaic style was introduced by 
ni (see p. W7, OBs. 9), but in the literary periods of the language si non (not nisi; bunt 
sce Oss. 2), or si minus is used in this instance, as: Si hec niala sunt, is qui crit in eis, 
beatus non erit; st mala non sunt, jacet omnis ratio PeripateticOrum. Cic. Fin. 5. 28.— 
Si feceris id quod ostendis, magnam habébo gratiam ; si non feceris, ignoscam. Ib. Fam, 
5, 19, 2.—St habes quod liqueat, neque respondes, superbug es; st non habes, ne tu qui- 
dem percipis. Ib. Ac. 2,29.—Si minus (sometimes sin minis) is almost always used if 
the predicate of the negative clause is understood, as; Cupiens pacem 84 possel ; si 
minus (=si non posset), indutias facere. Liv. 29.12.—Is si accierit, accurram ; sin 
minus, neutiquam necesse ent. Cic. Att. 13.48, 1.—Si mihi veniam, qnam peto, dederit, 
utar illfus conditidne 3 st minus, impetribo aliquid a me ipso, Ib. Att. 9, 14.1.—A com- 
mon predicate may also be understood if the first conditional clause is negative, while 
the second is aftirmative. In this instance si éefiam is used, as: Utrnm cetera nomina 
in codicem digesta habes, an non ? Si non, quomods tabnias conficis? Si e/iam (but 
if you have), quamobrem hoc nomen iu adversariis relinquébas ? Cic. Rosc. Com. 3. 

Oss. 2. Nisi may be used in conditional periods adversatively codrdinated: 1) If the 
Jirst of the periods codrdinated is negative, as: Qui, nist vincit, nomen P. R. deleatur 
necegese est; sin auiem vincit, Sullino more exemplOque vincet. Cic. Att. , 7%, 1.— 
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Bellum comparat suis civibna, exitiabile nisi vicerit, calamitésnm efiamsi vicerit. Ib. 
10, 4, 3. Comp. Ib. Clan. 6, 18.—2) If the conditional clauses have different subjects, as 
Alterum (the one) si fit, intolerabile vitium est ; adferum (the other) nisé fit, dissipata et 
inculta est oratio. Cic. Orat. 65, 220.) [fhe passage: Si cxerceas mentem, Conteritur 
nisi exerceas, rubiginem contrahit. Frgm. Cat. Mor. (Gell. 11, 2, 2) is misquoted in 
Allen’s Lat. Gr. p. 171. In all tue texts stands i non.] 


Oss. 3. If a conditional period is opposed to a preceding conditional period, the clanse 
being afirmative, the second clause maybe introduced by a, or si aulem, si vero, as: 
Poma ex arboribua, sé cruda sunt, vi avelluntur, st ma/dra, decidunt. Cie. Sen. 19, 71. 
But generally the second clause, in this instance, is introduced by sin, sin autem, or sin 
vero (not by sed sin), which form is also (sometimes) applied if the clause is nevative, 
ax: Itunc mihi timodrem eripe; si est verus, ne opprimar, sin falsus, ut timére desinam, 
Cic. Cat. 1,7, 18.—Illi de retinendis suis fortOnis et erunt secunde, sin autem adverse, 
de periculo commonendi erunt. [b. P. O. 27, 96.—Sié liberfiri mortis metu poasumus, id 
agimus; sin id non potest, nunc, si vidétur, hoc (agimus) etc. Ib. Tuse. 1, 11, 233.— 
Defendet te st poterit; sin id minus potcrit, negibit. Ib. Inv. 2,29.—Sometimes Sin- 
clauses are used if the preceding clause is virtuad/y conditional, especially if it in intro- 
duced by an indefinite relative, as: Quicquid statueris, te mihi amicim, sin id quod 
opto, etiam amicissimum judic&bo. Cic. Fam. 5, 19. 2.—Persuddet uti Jugurtham mazt- 
me (=if possible) vivum, sin id parum procédat, necitum sibi traderent. Sall.Jug 46, 4. 


Oss. 4. A DISJUNCTIVE codrdination of conditional periods is used to represent two or 
more conditions a8 ALTERNATIVES, for each of which a different consequeice ia asserted, 
so that each of the clanses has a different thesia. Each of the conditional clauses (which 
are Uways clauses of doubtful reali/y) is introduced by aive (se), or the one by sive. and 
the other by si. Generally this method of codrdination is contrary to the English idiom, 
which either requires a change of the disjunctive into an adversative coordination (in 
which instance the idea of disjunction is sacriticed), or transforms the conditional clauses 
into disjunctive propositions independent of the co6rdinated theres, as: Eis séve creditur, 

.creditur hoc ipsum quod nos arguimus; sive fides non habétur, de advergarii testium fide 
derogitnr. Cic. Cec. 1, 3;=1) If these are believed (by the judge), the very thing is 
believed which we charge; dué (or?) if no faith is placed in them, we weaken the trust- 
worthiness of the adversary’s witnesses. 2) These are cither believed or not ; in the former 
instance the very thing is believed etc. ; in the latter instance we weaken etc.—Sive enim 
ad sapientiam perventri potest, non paranda nobis solum ea, sed fruenda etiam sapicntia 
ert; sive hoc difficile est, tamen nec modus est ullus investigandi veri, necetc. Tb. 1, 1, 3. 
—Nam sive timuit, quid ignavius? sive melidrem guam causam illjrum ciede fore 

utavit, quid injustins? Ib. Att. 8, 9,3.—Seu vicit, ferociter instat victia ; sew victns est, 
nstaurat cum victoribus certamen. Liv. 27,14. Comp. Ib. 36,5; Cic. Tusc. 1, 18,42; Fin. 
1,6, 20.— Disjunctive conditional clauses of this kind regnlarly have their predicates in 
the indicative. But they may take a subjunctive either according to the yeneral rules 
(if enboblique etc.), or according to the rules on conditional clhiuses of doubtful reality 
(p. 709, Ona. 11, foll.), as: Sive enim Zendnem segudre, magnum est efficere ut quis intelli- 

gat etc.:; 8 vero Academiam persegudmur, quam eril acite explicanda nobis! Cic. Ac. 1, 
2.7. Here a subjunctive is used in the first clause, because the predicate is in ‘the 
second person denoting an indefinite person; the second clause takes a subjunctive of 
improbability, the speaker having declared before, that he would probably not com- 
ment on theze subjects. : 


Oss. 5. If merely the conditional cLauses are disjunctively codrdinated, each of the 
clauses referring to the same thesis, they are introduced by the same cunjanctions (sive... 
sive etc.) as when whole periods are codrdinated; but the conjunctions are, in this in- 
etance, rendered by ‘ whether...or’, or by ‘ be it that...or that’ (=‘ {f the one alternative 
is true, the thesis holds good; if the other is true, the thesis holds good likewise °), 
The moods of these clauses (being always of doubtful reality) is regularly the inpICa- 
TIVE. The predicate of the disjunctive clauses may be either different for each clause, 
or common to all, ag: Veniet tempus, et quidem celeriter, sive retractadbis, sive properd- 
dis. Cic. Tusc. 1. 30.—Ex isto morbo convalesces, sive adhibueris medicum, sive non adhi- 
bueris, Ib. Fat. 13.—Sive hte confictum est, ut apparet, sive missum domo est, ut dicitur, 
commovébor. Ib. Flacc. 16.—Hoc loco libentissime utor, sive quid mecum ipse cogito, 
sive aliquid scribo aut lego. Ib. Leg. 2, 1.—Centuridnes, sew vere quam habuerant opinid- 
hem perferunt, sive etiam auribus Vari servivnt, confirmant totlus exercitus animor ali- 
nos esse a Curidne. Cres. B.C. 2, 27.—Probabile est quod fere eolet fieri, sive id falsum 
est, sive verum. Cic. Inv. 1, 29.—Sive illa vestis mutatio ad lnctum ipsdrum, sive ad depre- 
candum vadédat, quis umquam tam crudélis fuit qui prohibéret quemquam meré€re? Ib. 
Sest. 14.—Superstitio instat et urget, et quo te cunque verteris, persequitur, sive tu vatem, 
sive tu omen audieris, sive immoldris, sive avem aspereris, st Chaldweum, si haruepicem 
videris, si fulserit etc. Ib, Div. 2, 72. Comp. Cic. Brut. 72, 251; Orat. 68, 228; Cucc. 31, 90 ; 
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Liv. 4.8.—The subjunctive occurs in these clauses for the same reasons ag in the disjunc- 
tive codrdination of whole periods (Oss. 4), as: Quanto esse satius, dixérunt, Romam 
mittere legdtor, sew disceptire, seu rogare senatum mallent. Liv. 35, 33.—P. Sempronius 
facundissimus habebatur, sew causa oranda, seu in sendtu, ad populum, suadendi ac disz- 
suadendi locus essef. Ib. 39,1 (subjunctive of contingent action, according to p. 331; 
compare: Cato, sé causa oranda esset, eloquentissimus: erat. Ib. 39, 40).—Here belonya 
the idiomatic expression ‘velit nolit’ (may he wish it or not), where stve is omitted, in- 
stead of ‘ sive velit, sive nolit’, being subjunctives according to p. 712, Oss. 16, C; as: 
Hunc ita fundatum necesse est, vedic nolic, sequatur hilaritas continua. Sen. V. B. 4. 

Oss. 6. Very freqnently sive. ..sive disjunctively codrdinates That-clauses, caneal and 
other clauses, or participial constructions (as abbreviated clauses), or single members 
of a sentence. Sive...sive, in this connection, pass over into disjunctive cudsdinating 
conjunctions, Sive, in the constructions mentioned Oss. 4 and 5, has the force of vel 
before si, st being still a suhordinating conjunction, the coordination being made by the 
suffix ve ; but in the codrdination of other clauses, or of mere phrases and words, sive 
...sive has grammatically the nature of vel...vel. although sive and vel are still distin- 
guished according to the rule P.I., p. 280 foll. Sive...sive, in this connection, is gen- 
erally rendered ‘ cither...or’. EXAMPLES. 1. CLAUSES COORDINATED: Magistritn re 
abdicivit, sew guia vitio crefitus erat, sew guia plebs scivit ut etc. Liv. 6,38.—Omnibus 
tamen Africze cura erat, seu Bh ibi summam rerum bellIque verti cernébant, seu uf 
Scipioni gratificarentur. Ib. 80,3.—2, PARTICIPLES COORDINATED: Hi, seu ipsi per se 
suxpicdti, seu indicdta re, nihil uequam spei nisi in fug&é ponébant, Liv. 35, 38.—-Fugienti 
regi disceptatidnem, seu jam experto eam maxime prosperam, seu meerdre recenti con- 
JSiiso, Minnio persnasit ut arcesserentur lega&ti. Ib. 35,15.—Hominum millia rex, sive 
timore perlerriti, sive spe salitis inducti, prim& necte e castris egressi, ad Khenum con- 
tendérunt. Ces. B. G. 1, 27.--8. SINGLE MEMBERS COORDINATED: Quantacunque petistis, 
obtinuistis eer vi, seu fortind vestra. Liv. 6. 18. by omnlno fuérunt qui Oppiani- 
cum, sive imprudentia, sive misericordid, sive ambilione adducti, absolvérunt. Cic. Clu. 
26.—Saxum ingens, sive imbribus, seu motu terre labefactatum, in vicum Jagarium ex 
Capitolio procidit. Liv. 35, 2!1.—Pelles pro velis (erant), sive propler lini inopiam, sive eo 
quod tantas tempestates sastinéri velis non satis commode posse arbitrabantur. Ces. B. 
G. 3, 13.—Often attributes, belonging to the same governing noun (either genitives or 
adjectives) are thus codrdinated by sive.. .sive. Such attributes frequently are virtual 
predicates, so that a copula may be supplied. In this instance sive...sive has the same 
relation as in the construction mentioned Oss. 5, being likewise rendered by ‘ whelher 
...0r’, or ‘be it that..., or that’, as: Que sententia testis erit, mihine an legionibus ves- 
tris pepercerim, qunm me seu turpi, seu necessaria sponsidne obstrinxi ( =sponsidne, 
sive ea turpis erat, sive necessaria ; be it, that it was disgraceful or necessary). Liv. 9. 8. 
—Ac si volumus hujus rei que vocatur eloquentia, sive arlis, sive studii, sive : 
seg ee sive faculldtis ab natiré protect, considerare principium, reperiémus 
etc. Cic. Inv. 1,1. 


Oss. 7%. Anteclassical is the use of stve=vel si, no that vel does not coordinate the S%- 
clause, but the thesis on which the Si-clanse is dependent, as: Postulo, sive equum est, 
oro (=Postulo, vel oro, si seequum est). Ter. And.1,2,16. In classical language, this 
connection is always expressed by vel si, as: Peto igitur a te, rel, st pateris, oro. Cic. 
Fam. 9, 18, 3.—Peculiar is the use of nive = vel ni, by which codrdinated members of a 
*‘aponsion’ (2. 44, OBs. 9, B) are introduced, as: Cedo quicum habeam judicem ‘ nt dolo 
malo instipulatus sis, nive etiamdum siem quingue et viginti natus annos’, Plaut. Rud. 
5, 3,24. Nive, also, seems to have been colloquially used in opposition to sive (sive nive 
=velis nolis), as: Illud quod dicitur ‘ sive nive’ irrident, Cic. Cec. 23 (according tg a very 
probable conjecture, the manuscripts having the senseless ‘nide’). 


VII. PARTICULAR USAGE OF CONDITIONAL CONJUNC- 
TIONS AND CLAUSES. 


Rem. 60. There are several idiomatic usages of the conditional con- 
junctions nisi and si, and conventional usages in regard to certain forms 
of conditional clauses, which more or less deviate from the English idiom. 

Oss. 1. Nisé (never ni) is often used with codrdinating force, to RESTRICT a preceding 
or subsequent (especially nevative) statement, ep rerens the proposition, phrase, or 
word, which it introduces, as an exception. Nisi thus connects 1) independent sen- 
tences (OBs. 2); 2) relative, and other clauses (Oss. 3); 8) participial constructions, as 
abbreviated clauses (Ons. 4); 4) single members of a sentence (Ons. 5-8). 

Oss. 2. The sentences introduced by nist have sometimes the value of independent sen- 
tences, being neither to the preceding, nor to the subsequent sentence in she logical 
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relation of a condition to its thesis. In this instance nisé har an ADVERSATIVE and re- 
Btricting force, similar to the codrdinating g@uamguam (p. 698, OBS. 12), by which it may 
be olren replaced, being generally rendered by *‘horerer’, or * but’. If so used, it is 
generally connected with famen, the preceding sentence which is restricted by it (and 
which sometimes is understood) being negalive. The proposition thus introduced by 
nisi or nist damen, since it is an independent sentence, has its predicate always in the 
indicative, as: Quid est quod CapitGnen: primum scire voluerit ® Nescto. nisi hoc video, 
CapitGnem in his bonis esse sociums; Ido pot know ; but (however) this J see that Capito 
is his partner in this property. Cic. R.A. 35.—De re nihi/ possum judicare ; nist illud 
mihi cerie persuadeo, te, talem virum, nihil temere fecisse. Ib. Fam. 13, 73, 2.—Nisil 
mihi gratius facere potes, nisi (amen id erit cratissimum, si, que tibimandavi, confece- 
rig. [b. Fam. 6, 14.—Equidem nee cnr ille tantopere contendat video, nec cur tu repug- 
nes, nist (amen Muito minus tibi concédi potest quam illi, laborire sine causé& ( =ntst 
tamen hoc video, multo minus tibi concédi posse etc. ; But so much I gee that it can be 
much less conceded to you than to him, to labor without a cause), Ib. Fam. 13, 1,4.— 
Marius pud6re magis quam malo exercitum coércébat, quod multi per ambitidnem fieri 
ajébant, pars, quod a pueritid consuétam duritiam voluptati habuisset : nist famen res- 
publica pariter ac sevissumo imperio bene atque decdre gesla; However the adminis- 
tration of the army was good and respectable, the same as it would have been under the 
severest command. Sall. Jug. 100. [Here we may supply usa connecting link ‘ nescio 
guo jure hec dicantur, nisi hoc tamen scio rempublicam etc.*; nisi=be this as it may]. 


Oss. 8. Frequently nist, without a predicate of its own, connects a relative, temporal 
or any other clause with a previous negative sentence, 8 that it merely restricts the 
negation ( =not except, nothing but), non... nist being frequently equivalent to ‘only’. 
In such constructions nisi belongs to a principal sentence wnderstood, on which the 
clause is made dependent. EXaMPpLEs. 1. RELATIVE CLAUSES: Dicere bene nemo potest 
nisi gué prudenter intelligit; Nobody can speak well but (excep!) he who intelligently 
understands (what he says). Cic. Brut. 6, 23 ( =nisi hic dicere potest gui etc.).—Adversus 

nod ego nihil dictOrus sum, nisi (i. e. id dictiirus sum) quod a vobis didici. Liv. 21, 18.— 

‘emo irascendo fit fortior, nist gui fortis sine ir& non esset, Sen. Ira. 1, 13.— Qvis morta- 
lium, nist cvi nullum superest hominis vestigium, per diem noctemque titilldri velit ? 
Ib, Brev. V.5.—2. INFINITIVE CLAUSES: De prietOre nihil dicam aliud, nisi eadem eum 
timuisse quam ceteros. Cic. Planc, 41.—3. Ut-cLAUsES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS: Nihil aliud 
laboro, nist uf salvua sim. Cic. Fam. 16, 4,8.—Reperio nihil aliud actum, néxi ut decem 
reves constituerentur, Ib. Agr. 2,6.—Ne quod optem quidem jam habeo, nist ut aliqua 
inimfci misericordi& liber¢mur. Ib. Att. 9, 12,4. For various kinds of Ut-clauses thus 
connected by nist, comp. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,3,6; Ib. Fam 16, 6,3; 12, 2,25 Fin.5,19,53; Ac. 
2, 3,7; Orat. 51,170; Quinct. 30,91; Lig. 4, 10 ; Crel. 13,32; Liv. 21,29; 39.52; Suet. Cal. 
23. In anteclassical and ear, Latinity, nisi ud frequently has the force of 1.48 
tia ut (‘except so that’, ‘but that’) with the same meaning as nisi si (Ree below, No. 6), 
as: Quis hic homo est? Non edepol scio, nist uf observEémus quo eat, aut quam rem 
gerat (=nisi si observémus), Plaut. Peeud. 4, 6,39.—Irasci non potes, nist ut omnia tre- 
mant, Sen. Clem. 1,8.—Nec qui eauan perspicere tot reconditas res potest, nist ut facul- 
tati vis eloquentiz accédat. Tac. Dial. 33,5.—For nisi in connection with Fact-clauses 
introduced by guod, see p. 607.—4. TEMPORAL QUUM-CLAUSES and DuM-CLAUSEs: An 
ille aves, nist quam vicérunt, canere x0n solent ? Cic. Div. 2, 26.—Atque ille cis semper 
utebatur ; nos, nist dum a populo auepicia accepta habémus, quam multum eis ntimur? 
(=non ulimur nisi dum, ‘except while’). Iv. 2,36.—Nec umquam tacentem, nist dum 
vellit alas. Sen. Ep.56.—5. For Qura-cLauseEs with nist see Liv. 34,4; Plaut. Truc. 4, 8, 
11; Rud. 4, 3,85; Pers. 4, 3,84; Preud. 1,1, 105.—6. Often nisi is placed before other St- 
CLAUSES, the si of the Si-clause being apparently redundant (nisi si = ‘except if? = ‘ ex- 
cept’). If st is thue omitted, the clause becomes an ordinary Nisi-clause. The two con- 
structions, however, are grammatically different, as: Nunc, nist si quid ex preeunte 
viatore exceptum est, scire nihil possumus. Cic. Att. 2,11,1.—Noli putare me ad quem- 

uam longidres epietolas scribere, nixt si quis ad me plnura ecripsit cui etc. Ib. Fam. 14, 

,1, Comp. Ib. Att. 2,3,2; Nep. Att. 12, 2.—Often nisé st is used when the principal een- 
tence is not negative, especially in an ironical sense, as: Dixiseet etiam colléva menue, 
pains tuus; nist sé tu es solus Antoninus (but perhaps you are the Antonius). Cic. Phil. 

,2%.—Jam sum aszecitus ut vos omnes factam esse aperte conjuratidnem viderétis ; 
nisi vero st que est qui CatilIne similfs cum CatilInaé sentYre non putet. Ib. Cat. 2, 4, 6.— 
Nisi st quid in Ceesare sit auxilii, omnibus Gallis idem esse faciendum quod Helvetii 
fecerint. Cres. B. G. 1,31. Comp. Cic. Inv. 2,57, 171; Liv. 6. 26; 26.3; 28, 81; Sen. Ot. 30. 
—Sometimes, inetead ot nisi si, the comparative forms extra quam si, and preterquam st 
are found, mostly occurrlng in quotations of ancient legal formulas and treaties, but also 
(rarely) in ordinary style, ax: Si quis ascribat ad lezem hanc exceptidnem ‘extra quam #& 
que reipublice caus&i exercitum non tradiderit’. Cic. Inv. 1, 33.—Datum consulibus nego- 

um est, ut omnia Bacchanalia diruerent, exira quam si qua ijbi vetusta ara aut signum 
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consecratum esset. Liv. 39,18.—Negant sapientem suscepttiirum ullam reipublice par- 
tem, ex/ra quam st eum tempus et necessitas coéverit. Cic. Rep. 1,6, 10.—Anténor, pra- 
terquam si que Macedoniam peterent, omnuts aut supprimébat, aut spolidbat navis. Liv. 
44.29. See lb. 36,4; 38,38; Cic. Inv. 2, 57,172; Att. 6. 1. 

Ons. 4. PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES introduced by nisi, may always be resolved into finite 
Nisi-clauser, the same as the participial clauses introduced by efsi, guamquam, and sive 
... sive (p. 697, 699 and p. 738), as: Non, hercule, mihi, sist admonito, venisset in mentem 
(=nisi admonitus ersem), Cic. Or, 2, 42.—Si vos non tenent vestra feedera nisi jussu vextro 
icfa, ne nos quidem etc. Liv. 21.18.—Magis eos Jaudatirum, si non utantur nist ultima’ 
necessitate coacti. Tb. 24, 22.—Ejus rei testimonium esse, ens nisi rogdtus, now venerit 
(that he had come only by request). Ces, B.G. 1, 44.—Nihil unquam de profectidne, nist 
vobis approbantibus, cogit&vi. Cic. Fam. 2, 16,6. Comp. Ib.1,1,1; Sest. 39,84; Plaut. 
Amph. 1,2,34; Liv. 8,12, 10; Suet. Tib. 26. 

Oxs. 5. Mere members of a sentence thus connected by nisi, may be in the relation of 
subjects, objects, attributes, or predicate-nonne, nisi in connection with the preceding or 
following negation being rendered by ‘ only’ ‘nothing but’, ‘nobody but? etc., or by ‘ ea- 
cept’?,as; Nihil relinquitur nisi fuga. Cic. Att. 9,10. 6.—Quid est enim civitas nis? juris 
socielas ? Ib. Rep. 1, 32.—Neqant quemqguam esse virum bonum nisi sapientem. Ib. Am. 5, 
18.—Rusticini homines niki prorsus aliad curant visi agros. nist villuias. nist nommu- 
los suos. Ib. Att. 8, 18, 2.—Credo omnIs animadvertere, te adhuc a nullis nisi ab Siculis 
potuisse cognosci. Ib. Div. Cec. 9, 28.—Nam negve mandat fere quisquam nist amico. ne- 

ue credit nist e¢ quem fidélem putat. Ih. R.A. 39.—Numquam nisi honorificentissime 
ompéjum appellat. Ib. Fam. 6. 6, 19.—Nemo ullius. nisi fuge, memor. Liv. 2.49. Instead 
of nist in this connection, the preposition prefer is sometimes used, as: Nec esse ullum 
magnum malum preter culpam ; And that there is 7o great evil except guilt. Cic.Fam. 6,4. 2 


Oss. 6. In the writers of the silver age, expecially in the older Pliny, non ia frequently 
blended into one word with nisi (nonnist = only: sometimes = ‘not before’), ax: Au- 
gustne pontificdatom maximum nonunisi mortuo Lepido transferri in se passne est (not be- 
fore Lepidus’s death). Sen. Clem. 1, 10.—Acdiu nonnisi optimus quisque legendus est; 
For a long time only the very best authors should be read. Quint. 10, 1, 20..—Campi, quos 
nonnisi ingentes boves et fortissima aritra perfringunt. Plin. Ep. 5,6. 10. Comp. Suet. 
Cal. 24; Plin. Ep. 4, 13.8; Plin. H. N. 1%. 23, 35 ; 28. 9, 37, and often.—The classical authors 
always separate non by one or more words from nist - Quod non fere contiagit nisi eis 
qui etiam comtemnendos se arbitrantur. Cic. Am. 20. 


Ons. 7%. If nihid (quid, with the force of nihz/) is thus restricted hy nisi, it is frequently 
connected with aliud (nihil alind nisi, or nulla vlia res nisi = * nothing else but’, or ‘nothing 
but’), as: Quid enim est a’tud Gigantum modo belladre cum dis nisé nat fire repugnare ? Cic. 
Sen, 2.—Erat enim historia nihi/ aliud nist annalium confectio. Ib. Or. 2, 12.—Ni" al aliud 
est discere nisi recordiri. Ib. Tusc. 1,24.—Apollo oraculum dedit, Spartam nu/ld re alid 
nist avaritié exse peritiram. Ib. Off. 2,22.—The Envlixeh expression ‘to do nothing else 
but’ with an infinitive, is variously exprexsed in Latin; 1) By ‘ nihil aliud aqere nisi’, or 
‘nihil agere (facere)’, with an UT-CLAUSE, as: Nihil agam nisi ut angeam doldrem tuum; 
I wonld do nothing (else) but increase your grief. Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 6.—2) By ‘ nihil (aliud) 
JSaceré nisi’ with an INDEPENDENT SENTENCE, the predicate agreeing in its grammatical 
form with the form which ‘/facere’ may assume, according to the principle of attraction 
in comparative clauses (Sce Ch. vit), as: eae tum agimus, nist snimum ad ge ipsum 
advocimus ? Then we do nothing but recall our mind to itself. Cic. Tusce. 1,31. [Very 
different from ‘We do nothing wnless we recall our mind’, which would be ‘ nihil (quid) 
agimus, nist animum advocémus’)].—Si Torquatus Sullam accusasset, ego quoque nihil 
dlinud agerem nisi eum, qui accusitus esset, defenderem (I would do nothing elze but de- 
Send the accused). Cic. Sull. 12.—Si nihil aliud fecérunt, nist rem detulérunt, Ib. KR. Am. 
37.—3) By the second formula, with the omission of facere or agere: Vos nihil aliud nist 
de presidio » ¢ulistis ¢ You did nothing but report abuut the garrison. Cic. Phil. 3, 5. 


Oss. & Sometimes such codrdinations by nisi occur when the main proposition is not 
neqafive, but contains a universal (omnes, semper, plerumaque etc.), as: Id ita dici placet 
ut de universo genere dicdtur nixi guum de vero ambigitur (so that the whole genus is 
di-cuss¢ed with the only exception that (when) there is a doubt about the truth). Cic. 
Orat, 36, 126.—Plerumque milites stativia castris hahébat, nist quum odos aut pabuli 
egestas locum mutdri snbegerat. Sall. Jug. 44,4.—Aulas omnis confrégit, nist gu@ mo- 
didles erant. Plant. Capt. 4.4, 8.— Cedi capiIque Samnftes (7. é. omnes) nist gui Maleven- 
tum perfuvérunt. Liv. 9.27.—Plerosque renectur dissolvit, nist qué ferro aut bestiis 
interiére. Sall. Jug. 17, 6.—Quod inter omnis constat nist inter eos qui insaniunt. Cic. R. 
A. 12, 33.—Quem, nisi quod rolum, celerdquin recte, quidam vocant Atticum; whom some 
call the Attic, rightly in every other respect, except that they call him the only Attic, 
Ib. Orat. 25, 83. Comp. Sall. Jug. 75. 3. 


Oss. 9. Conditional clauses are introduced by nisi forte (unless perbaps, unless by 
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chance), reguiarly with the rnpIcaTive, 1) If the author does not seriously mean to condi- 
tion the principal statement by the fact stated in the Nisi-clause. Such a condition may 
be added (a) for the purpose of rRONY, either to zidicule every possible objection which 
may be made against the main statement, or to hit a person by some passing remark, 
under the semblance of a serious statement made for a different purpose; as: Negire 
hoc, vi-é forte negdre omnia constituixti, nulio modo potes. Cic. Verr. 2. 3, 64.—Nec vero 
nunc quidem culpa in eo (4. e. Ceesare} ext, in cujus potestate omnia sunt, nisi sorte id 
ipsum esse non debuit, Th. Fam. 7. 28. 3.—Nisi forte hiec ili arma dedimus ut nance cnm 
bene parato pugnarémns, Ib. Att. 7,6, 2.—Si Achilles deus est, et Orpheus et Rhesus di 
sunt, Mus& matre nati, nist forte marilime nuptie terrénis anteponuntur. Ib. N.D. 3, 18. 
—Qnam absurdum, qui pretor fleri non potuerit, eum petere consuldtum, nisi forte dam- 
natiOnem pro pretdira putat. Ib. Ph. 11.5.—Nisi forte jure Germanum Cimber occidit. 
Tb. 11, 6.—Nixi forte adolescentes pueritiam, «etdte provressi adolescentiam debent requi- 
rere, 1b. 33.—Nam quid illi mali mors attulit ? Vist forte ineptis tabulis dacimur, ut ex- 
jetimémus eum apnd inferos impidrum supplicia perferre. Ib. Clu.61.—(6) To add a Goop- 
NATURKD JEsT to the principal statement: Alexim, humanissimum puerum, nisi forte 
dum eqo aheum (only for a few weeks) adolescens factus eat—id enim agere videbatur— 
ealvére jubeas velim, Cic. Att. 7%, 7, 7.—2) Often however the condition added ix seriously 
meant. representing the possible reality of the condition as ACCIDENTAL, taking even in 
this instance the tvdicative, as: Eas litteras in eundem fasciculum velim addas, nisé 
yore jam dedistét (anless by chance you have already sent it awav). Cic. Att. 12,53.— 
ropensior esee benignitas debéhit in calamitOsos, nisi-forte erunt digni calamitdte. Ib. 
Off. 2, 18.—Itaqne accédam ad omnia tua, Torquiite, nist memoria forte defecerit. Ib. 
Fin, 2. 14.—Nist que me forte fugiyint, hec sunt fere de animo sententia. Ib. Tuse. 1, 
11.—Non placet autem, detracté voluptate, egritudinem statim consequi, nisi in volup- 
titis locum do or forte successerit (future-perfect). Ib. Fin. 1,17, 56.—Nemo fere saltat 
sobrius, nisi forte insdnit, neque in solitudine. neque in convivio honesto. Ib. Mur. 6. 
— Peculiar is the use of a SUBJUNCTIVE after nisi forte in the following passage : Quod 
declamationibus nostrix cares, damni nihil facis. Quod Hirtio invidéres nisi eum amd- 
res (=Ak to your remark that yon would envy Hirtius if you did not love him), non erat 
causa invidendi, nist forte ipsTus cloquentize magix quam quod me audiret, invidéres ; 
Cnleas indeed you would envy him etc. Cic. Fam, 7.33.1. Here the person addressed had 
not said that he did envy, but that he oudd envy Ilirtius. In repeating his words, Cicero 
had to use the subjunctive. The indicative * invides’? would have represented the ‘invi- 
dére’ as a reality, which it was not.—In place of nist forte with an ironical or jesting 
meaning, ‘nisi vero’ (with the indicative) is sometimes used, as: Mist vero tu libellix so- 
ceri tui cansam M’. Curii defendisti. Cic. Or. 1, 57.—Nist vero majoribus habes beneficiis 
obligdtos quam Coexsar quosdam habuit ex iis a quibus est interfectus. Cic. Phil. 2, 45. 


Oss. 10. If a condition is represented as the only one by which the consequence, ex- 
pressed in the thesix, can be reached, it frequently takes the syndetic antecedent iéa, or 
sed ita (ita si=* but only if’, or ‘on the condition ¢hat’). In all such constructions, the 
form of a negative conditional clause with nisi may also be used (according to p. 705, 
Oss. 6, .A.); ag: /(a4 senectus honesta est st se ipsa defendit; Old age is respectable only if 
it defends itself [=senectus. nist se ipsa defendit (or defendat), honesta non est]. Cic. 
Sen. 11.—//a enim Acilium regi concessisse st AstolOrum fuiseent, sé voluntate, non sé vi 
atque armis coacti cum 4®tdlis essent; Acilius had made these concessions to the king, 
bul onty i (on the condition that) they had joined the Atolians voluntarily etc. Liv. 
89, 35.-—Huic me voluntati ut faveas vehementer rogo, sed t/a st non jejinum quod ego 
gessi et contemnendum videbitur. Cic. Fam. 15, 4,14.—De frumento reeponsum, tta ust- 
ae eo papa am Romanum, st pretium acciperent. Liv. 36,4. Comp. Cic. Att. 16, 6,2; 

iv. 1,6, 10. 


Oss. 11. In many instances the principal sentence is not the lugical thesis of the con- 
dition, so that the real thesis is either understood, or contained in the principal sentence 
by implication. Here belong the folowing constructions : 1. The subordination of hy- 
pothetical clauses to indicative preterites, where -a hypothetical thesis must be supplied 
(see &. 46, OBS. 27, 2).—2) Those suboblique Si-clauses whose oblique thesis is elliptic. - 
ally omitted according to p. 714. OBs. 20, A.—3) The instances in which a conditional 
Clause is made grammatically dependent on the second term of a comparison, when gener- 
ally the real thesis must be svpplied. Herc belong the combinations quam si, velué si. ac st, 
quast, tamquam si. For this construction see Chapter VII..—4) Restrictions referring to 
the (7-uth of a statement. or to the dimtés within which a statement is to be accepted, are 
ofte1 expressed by Si-clauses in which the restriction is represented as dependent on 
the choice of the person addressed or of an indefinite person. ‘These conditions do not 
strictly affect the truth of the statement as such, and hence stand only in a loose con- 
nection with the principal sentence. The predicate of such Si-clauses is regularly in 
the SUBJUNCTIVE. a8: Cresar, si Postumum audire velles, persecutirus erat Cnieum (epis- 
tolary tenses) ; Jf you choose to believe Postumus, Cesar is going to pursue Pompey. Cic. 
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Att.9,8,2. Here the reality of ‘ persecutirus erat’ does not depend upon the will of the 
perzon addressed, as represented in the grammatical construction of the rentence. A 
proper logical restriction would be ‘ Si. guod Postumus dicit, verum est’ (=accordi 
to Postumus’s statement); but conventionally the conditional clause is expressed as if 
the reality of the principal statement were dependent on the will of the person ad- 
dressed. which can only determine his own views,—Si Valerio qui credat, quadraginta 
millia hostium eo die Bunt cwea (=according to Valerius’s statement etc.). Liv. 33, 10.— 
Si Valerio Antidli credas, nec classe adjditum ab eo pretorem esre tradit, nec etc. Ib. 44, 
13.—Si quis veram originem juris exigere vellet, quem roprium agrum Carthaginiensium 
esse? (= What title have the Carthavinians to their land, if the original right is consid- 
ered ?). Liv. 34, 62.—Si numerare funera Corneliw vedles, amiserat decem ; sé sestimare, - 
amixerat Gracchos. Sen. Cona..Helv. 16.—Sometimes relative clauses are used in this re- 
la ion with the force of conditional clauses, as: Plus, hercule, aliquanto meruit sup- 
plicii, qué vere rem sestimare velit (=si quis...velit). Liv. 8,19.—On account of the Joose- 
ness of the logical connection between the principal sentence and conditions of this 
kind, sometimes logical tenses against the law of consecution are used in the subjunc- 
tive of the conditional predicate, as: Divus Augustus fuié mitis princeps, si quis illum 
& principatu suo esatimare incipiat. Sen. Clem.1,9.—Cicero, st quis virtutibus vitia 
pensdrit, vir magnus, acer, memorabilis fuit (=If Cicero's merits are balanced with his 
defecta, he was etc.). Liv. Frgm. 120.—Qui 82 ex habitu nove fortine, novIque ingeuii, 
quod sibi victor induerat, speciétur, Darlo magis similis quam Alexandro in Italiam 
venissel, Liv. 9, 18. : 


Ons. 11. Frequently Si-clanses are used PARENTHETICALLY, &88 CONVENTIONAL FORMU- 
Las: 1, In POLITE LANGUAGE, requests, Or statements concerning what the speaker is going 
to do, are softened by the parenthetical expressions si placet, si vidélur (if you please, 
if you have no objection), nisi (si non) moles/um, or incommodum est (if it is not too much 
trouble for you), e dicet (if you allow me), sé me amas, sit me diligis (in urgent requests) ; 
as: De quibus, quid ipse sentiam, 8 placet, expouam. Cic. Div. 1,.6.—Recognoscat me- 
cum, & vidétur, quam: multa pro hoste et adversur noe fuerint. Liv. 44, 38.—Volo te ver- 
bis paucuilis, sé (i6t molestum non erit. Plaut. Ep. 3, 4, 25.— iss ébé est incommodum,. 1b, 
Most. 3, 2, 121.—Nunc, sé me amas, si le @ me amdri seis, enitére per amicos ut scida ne 
qua depereat, Cic. Att. 1, 20.7.—In anteclassical and colloquial language, the contractions 
sis (=si vis), sodes (probably inat. of si voles), auttis (=si vultis), have the meaning of si pla- 
cet, Mostly with impcratives. as: Cave, sia; take care, if you please. Ter. Eun. 4, 7, 28.-- Ac- 
cipe, sis. arventum. Plaut. Pers. 3,3,8. So Vide, sis. Ib. 4,4.45 5 Concéde huc, sis. Ib. 4, 
4.60: Juce, sis. Ib. 4,4.120.—Domos abedmus nostras, sudliz, nunc jam. Ib. Peen. 3. 6, 
19.—Facite, sv/fis, nitidee ut wdes mere esint, Ib. Stich. 1,2,.8.—Da mihi hoc, sodes. Ib, 
Trin. 2, 1,17. Comp. Hor, Ep. 1,7, 15.—Sts occurs a few times in Cicero and Livy : Age 
nance, refer animum, «ix, ad verititem. Cic. R. A. 16.—Proinde parce, sis, fidem ac jura 
eacielatis jact&re. Liv. 34, 32.—‘ Si tla vis’, expresses a compliance with another's wi-h 
(=if you will have it so): Verémur vos, Romani, et, si ifa vultis, etiam timémus. Liv, 
39, 37. 

2. Nisi me fallit (fallo), nisi fallor (ni fallor, Cic. Rep. frg. 8.12, and poet.), ‘if Iam not 
mistaken’, roften the directness of statements: Nunc, nist me falit, in eo statu civitas 
est ut etc. Cic. Se=t.50.—Quamquam, nisi me fallébat, rex se sic habébat ut etc. Ib, Fam. 
12. 5.2.—Is enim sum, nist me forte fallo, qui...perfecerim ut etc. Ib. Phil. 12, 8. 21.— 
Sed, nist fallor. citine te, quam scribis, vidébo. Ib. Att. 4,17, 1.—Similarly : Nést me 
Srustrantur oculi, mater tibi, coujuxque. et liberi adsunt. Liv. 2, 40. ae 

3. Si dis plavet (=indeed) expresses indignation or contempt: Alter, st dis immortali- 
bus placet. testimonia etiam in S. Roxcium dictdrus eat. Cic. R. A. 36 12.—Quin etiam, 
si dis placet, nefas esse ajunt, consulem plebéjum fleri, Liv, 4,3.—Qunod illt intertecti 
aunt, vestrum est, qui nunc u0s, si dis placet, accusitis; non nostrum. Ib. 39, 36.—In 
omnibus circulis, atque etiam, sé dis placel, in conviviis, sunt qui exercitus in Maccdo- 
niam ducant. Ib. 44, 22. ery 

4, Si queria (st quarimus, si queritis), si verum queria, si eliam hoc queria, express a 
HrsiTaNncy of the author to muke a statement, if it is, from some rearxon, pus vant to 
him, as if he would expect an express question by the person addressed, Hence it is 
used (a) if the statement might seem to be unnecessary (=" if this interests you *, ‘toadd 
even this’, ‘let me add’), a3: Tertius sententiam dixit Catulns ; quartus, & etiam hoe 
queris, Hortensius. Cic. Att. 1, 13,2.—(d) If the statement might seem too sweeping, or 
too adulatory for the person addressed, or too derogatory to the person spoken of (ren- 
dered ‘to tell the truth’, ‘the fact ia that’), as: Minime obscdrum ext quid isti molian- 
tur. et. ei Queris.—perspexi enim pline—timent otium (°(o tell the truth’, or ‘the fact 
is fhat’ they are afraid of peace). Cic. Att. 14,22,1.—Spem omnem in Bruto et Planco 
habSmus; si verum queris, in te et in meo Bruto. Ib. Fam. 12. 8, 1.—(c) Mostly ‘st qua@- 
ris’ expresses a ‘concession’, because the author would naturally hesitate to concede 
what is in an apparent conflict with other facts, being. generally followed by ‘sed’ (ren- 
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dered ‘indeed’, ‘it te true that’, ‘to acknowledge even this’), as: Sunt mordsi, et anxii, 
et iracuudi, et difficiles scenes, si querimus, etiam avari; sed hee morum vitia sunt. 
Cic. Sen. 18.—Et, st guerifia, is qui appellatur dicax, hoc genere maxime excellet, sed 
rizus movent alii majores. Ib, Or. 2, 62.—-Marius solus edixit. Et ea res, si queria, vi 
mano honori fuit (the author implying in the subsequent remarks that the morality of 
the action wis very questionable). Lb. Off. 3, 20.—Omntino, 8 guerts, ludi apparatissimi, 
ged nou tui stomachi. 1b. Fam. 7, 1,2.—Scaurum Triarius reum fecit. Si qguae7is, nulia 
est mugnopere commodta gupmadeca; sed tamen etc. 4,17. 2. 

5. Ofteu Si-clauses are parenthetically added to a single expression of the sentence, 
intimating that the use of the word might seem of doubtful propriety, as: De ducro 
prope jam quadricnnium vivimnsg, sé aunt hoc lucram eet, aut hiec vita, superstitem rei- 
public vivere, Cic. Fam. 9, 17, 1.—Rome dilectus habétur, et hic dilectns appellandus 
ert quum ultro se offerunt omnes. Th. 11, 8, 2.—Non est is Quinctius, qui fraudatidnis 
causa lalitdrit, nist ai datitant qui ad negotium suum, relicto procuratore, proficiscnutur. 
Ib. Quinct. 19, 60.—Habes formam reipuddice, si in castris potest esse respublica. Ib. 
Fam. 12, 23, 3. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 


§ 626. Comparative clauses are cither QUALITATIVE OF QUANTITATIVE, 
the former describing the manzer or quality, and the latter, the intensity 
or numeral relation of a member of the principal sentence. Qualitative 
comparative clauses are introduced either by the relative adjectives qui 
and qgualis, or by the relative adverbs guemadmodum and quomodo, or by 
the comparative conjunctions wut, sicut, atque, and ac (rarely by quam), 
and also by the conjunctions tamquam, quasi, velut, and the combinations 
ac si, ut si, and tamquam st. All these relatives and conjunctions gener- 
ally correspond to the English comparative conjunction ‘as’ (as tf).— 
Quantitative comparative clauses are either introduced by the relative ad- 


jectives quot and quantus, or by the adverb and conjunction quam. 


Oss. 1. Comparative clauses introduced by relative adjectives belong, like the ordinary 
relative clauses (p. 494), to the ATTRIBUTIVE Claures. Those that are introduced by ad- 
verbs or conjunctions, belong to the adverbial clauses. In both the qualitative and 
quantitative comparisons the relations compared are either represented as like or a8 
unlike, for instance, ‘@que...ac’, aud ‘aliter...ac’ for the qualitative, and ‘tam... 
quam’, ‘magis...quam’ for the quantitative comparison. Generally, comparative 
clauses have one or more of their members common with the principal sentence, and 
hence appear in an abbreviated form, which is completed by supplying the common 
members, not expressed in the clause (see P. 1, p. 207 foll.). 


Ons, 2. The natnre of a comparative clause ix determined by its SYNDETIC ANTECE- 
DENT, which is different for gualtta/ive and quantitative comparison. If the comparative 
clause is an aftribute-clause, the syndetic antecedent is alwayr an adjective (idem, lalia, 
adlius, tantua, tot). In this instance the comparative clause, if qnalitative. may be either 
introduced by an ADJECTIVE or by & CONJUNCTION (édemn qui, or idem ac, alius ac, or 
alius quam); but in the quantitative comparison, an adjective antecedent always re- 
quires the clause to be introduced by a@ RELATIVE ADJECTIVE. If the antecedents are 
the ADVERBs fam or fofies, the clanee is introduced by guam or quofies, both of which. in 
this connection, must. be considered aa relative ADVERBS. But if the antecedent is con- 
tained in a comparativs (melior. etc.), quam must be considered as a CONJUNCTION, since 
in this instance it cannot be paraphrased like a relative adverb. ‘7am..quam’ may be 
paraphrased by ‘tanto gradu’...* quanto gradu’ (tantopere...quantopere), but this para- 
phrage does not apply to ‘magis...qguam", nor to ‘ sapientior...quam’ (p. 489, C. foll.). 


Oss. 3. In both the qualitative and quantitative comparisons, the fact contained in the 
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- clause may be represented as real, or as mercly assumed by the sneaker. Clauses of the 
Jatrer kind are called HYPOTHETICAL COMPARATIVE Clauses. They have the same syn- 
detic antecedents as the ordinary comparative clauses, but the conjunctions by which 
they are introduced-are regularly combined with the conditional conjunction 8 (for the 
qualitative compurison: quasi, ul si, velut st, ac si; for the quantitative comparison, 
‘quam si’; the former corresponding to ‘as if”, the latter to both ‘ than tf? and ‘ as if’). 
The predicates of hypothetical comparative clauses must always be in the SUBJUNCTIVE, 
since these clauses always imply a hypothetical thesis understood, as: Hoc idem est ac 
si nihil faceres (facias),=ac easel si. faceres ; melius fecisti quam 8 lacuisses,=quum fe- 
cisses si Cacuisses. See p. 748, OBs. 5. 


I. QUALITATIVE COMPARISON. 


Rem. 51. Comparative clauses representing compared qualities as like, 
take as syndetic antecedents the ADJECTIVES tdem, par, similis, or talis, 
the clause being introduced by the relative adjective quz (with zdéem), or 
by gualts (with talis), or by the conjunctions ac and atgue. In the com- 
parison of like manner, the syndetic antecedents are 1) the adverbs sic 
and ita, taking the conjunctions ué (sicutd, wit), tamquam, or the adverbs 
quemadmodum and quomodo, 2) the adverbs eque, puriter, similiter, or the 
negative adverb non secus, taking the conjunctions atgué and ac (rarely 
quam).—For the comparison of UNLIKE QUALITIES, the ADJECTIVE ante- 
cedent alius is used, with the conjunctions atque and ac (sometimes guam), 
and for UNLIKE MANNER, the adverbs alter and contra, with the conjunc- 
tions atque and ac (sometimes quam). For hypothetical comparison 
($ 626, Oss. 3) the conjunctions quast, tamquam 31, velut si, ut 8i, ac st, or 
tamquam and velut, without si, are employed. The mood of the clause, 
for hypothetical comparison, is always the sudjunctive, and for ordinary 
comparison, always the éndicative, unless the general rules (p. 385 -foll.) 
require the subjunctive. 


Oss. 1. Comparative clauses dependent on the syndetic antecedent idem generally 
take the form of & RELATIVE CLAUSE. introduced by qué (p. 496), while in English a 
strictiy comparative form (by the conjunction ‘@s’) 18 used; as: Hadem fere que ex 
nuntiis cognoverat (the same things as he had learned from the messengers), coram per- 
spicit. Cees. B. G.5, 10.—Nemo nostrum idem est in senectite gui fuit in juventite. Sen. 
Ep.58. If both propositions of the comparison have the same predicate, the Qui-clause 
rezularly is without a predicate of itsown: Non licet mihi idem quod eis, quibus omnia 
P. R. beneticia dormicntibus deferuntur. Cic. Ver. 2, 5, 7.—Vult in eddem, quo celeri, jure 
versiri. Ib. L. Ag. 2, 23.—Non eddem mihi, gua superioribus consulibus, lege et conditione 
utendum esse decrévi. Ib. 2,3.—Hasdem copias, guas ante, priesidio navibus reliquit. 
Cres, B.G.5, 11.) Very frequently a codrdination by ef, alque, ac, or que is used, in place 
of arelative construction, if the predicates are the samc, and in the same tense and 
mood, a8: Nisi eundem et adversarium et testem habuerit Roscius, nolo vincat; I do not 
wish Roscius to defeat his adversary, unless he has the save man as.an adversary and 
as a witnexs (=unless his adversary be at the same time his witness). Cic. R. A. 3, 9.— 
Imperii viteque ejus finis idem fuit; the end of his reign and of his life was the same 
(=the end of his reign was the same as the end of his life), Sall. Juz. 5.—Querebatur 
eundem accusatorem capitis sul ac judicem esse. Liv. 8, 32.—Isst ejusdem et eripere et con- 
tra rempnbhicam dargi7t pecunias. Cic. Or, 2, 49.—Ut eadem rit utilitas nniuscnjusque e¢ 
nniversOrum. Ib. Off. 3,6.—Virtus eadem in homine ae deo est. Ib, Leg. 1, 25.—From 
this construction arose the use of ac and atigue with the force of a comparative con- 
junction, corresponding to the English ‘as’, as: Animus erga te idem (est) ac Suit (is 
the same as it was before). Ter. Heaut. 2,3, 24.—Hoc ipsum unum et idem vidétur esse 
atyue id quod de me ipso nominatim tulisti (this very thing was the same as that which, 
etc.) Cie. Dom. 20,51.—Thus idem is followed by uf; Disputationem habitam isdem 
fere verbis exponimus ué actum dispntatumque ext. Cic. Tusc. 2,3.--If idem is the syn- 
detic autecedent of a hypothetical comparative clause (§ 626, Os. 3), the clause is some. 
times introduced by the relative qui combined with sz, as: Acta pe eundem quo si Car- 

thaginiensium nomine sic agerétur (=quo actum esset si, etc.) Liv. 22,22. Generally, 
* however, clauses of this kind are introduced by the conjunction ae or vé, in connection 
with 42 (=as if), as: Neque vero idem profici longo itineris epatio @c si coram de omni- 
bus conditionibus disceplélur (=ae proficidtur, si disceptétur), Cees. B. C. 1, 24.—Qui aliis 


* 
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nocent ut in alios liberdles sint, in eddem aunt injustitia ué ei in suam rem alidna con- 
vertant. Cic. Off. 1, 14. 


Oss. 2, Par and similis, which are generally construed with a dative or genitive, often 
take comparetive clanses introdnced by ac or u/, according to the analogy of idem, as: 
Hostes inter se jactabant, sizi/em Rome pavorem fore, ac bello Gallico fuerit; That 
there wonld be a consternation /ike the one (similar to the one) in the Gallic war (=pavd- 
rem, similem et parori qui fuerif), Liv. 6,238.—Date operam ne simi/i utimur forttnd at- 

ve usi eumus, Ter, Phorm. prol. 32.—Si parem sapientiam hic habet ac formam. Piaut. 

fil. 4,6, 36.—Ita stmi/is erit ei finis bonl afquve antea fuerat. Cic. Fin. 5, 14.—Ibi ortus 
humanus similis uf in mundo. Varro L. L. 6, 2.—Non mihi par cum Lucfiio ratio est ac 
tecum fuit. Cic. N. D. 3,1.—Si par in nobis hujus artis atgue in Zeuxi pictars ecientia 
fuisset, Ib. Inv. 2, 2.—Cassius pari, atgue antea, ratiOne egit. Cxes. B. C. 101.—Whether 
gvam was used after par, igs doubtful [In the only passage where it occurs, ‘cum paré 
humero equitum guam in continent relinquébat’, Ces, B. G. 5, 8, it is uncertain whether 
quam or guem must be read). Frequently, hypothetical comparative clauses with ac si, 
etc., are used after similis and par, ag: Stmiles sunt uf si qui gubernatorem in navigando 
nihil agere dicant (=they act ax if). Cic. Sen. 6, 17.—Simile est guasi dicas in operto (me 
fuisse). Ib. Att. 1, 16, 10.—Sisnilexs sunt di famquam st Poni aut Hispani in sendtu nostro 
loquerentur sine interprete, Ib. Div. 2, 64.—In quo offense minimum, gratia par ac sé 
prove adexss®émus, Sall. Jug. 102, 7.—S:epius audtita vox principis, parem vim rerum ha- 

endam a procuratoribus suis judicatarum ae ai ipse statuisset. Tac. Ann. 12, 60. 

Talis almost always taker a comparative clause with qua/is (=as), as: Moveor falé 
amtco orbatus gualis nemo umquam erit. Cic. Am. 3, 10.— Qualia quisque habet, falis est; 
Every one is such, as he has qualities (=as his qualities are). Sen. Ep. 87. Rarely ¢alés 
is followed by ac, as : Honos fadis paucis est delatus ae mihi, Cic. Vatin. 4, 10. 


Oss. 3. A& ADVERBIAL eyndetic antecedents of such clauses, the adverbs (or adverbial 
ablatives with modo) of the above-mentioned adjectives may be used (eddem modo, par- 
iler, simililer), alsu item, gque, and (rarely) juxta (=equally, or ‘next to’), perinde (in 
the kame manner, ‘the &&me’) or proinde, and the negative combination haud (non) 
secus, the latter two more frequently occurring in hypothetical comparative clauses; be- 
ing followed by the conjunctions mentioned Obs. 2, as: Quum animi inaniter movean- 
tur codem modo rebus his que nulke aint ué iis que sint. Cic. Ac. 2, 15.—Neque vero illum 
stiniiilfer, atque ipse eram, commodtum esse vidi. Ib. Phil. 1,4.—/’ariler nunc operi me 
adjuves acdudum re opitulita es, ‘Ter. Phorm. 5, 3,3.—Is relIquit filium parvi/er morditum 
ew? pater ejus fuit. Plaut. Aul. Pro). 21.—Fecisti ilem ut predGnes solent. Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 
9.—Quie beneficia @gve mavna non eunt habenda ad/que ea que considerate declaita sunt. 
Ib. Off. 1,15.—Nisi habéres qui illis @qgue ae tu ipse gaudéres. Ib. Am. 6.—Curtius me 
colit egve ac patr6num suum. Ib, Fam. 13, 69, 1.—Vestrum nomen jurta ac deos immor- 
tiles intuétur. Liv. 37,54.—Non dixi secus ac sentiébam, Ib. Or. 2,6.—So with quam: 
Jurta eam rem were paseai sunt, gvam quum consulatum vulgari vidérent. Liv. 10,6.— 
Ne quid fiat secus guam volumus, gucanque oportet. Cic. Att. 6, 2,2.—With HYPOTHETICAL 
comparative clauses : Si €ddem modo putant, exercitu in fore collocadto, dici pro Mildne 
decuisse, uf ei de re privita ad unum judicem dicerémus, vim eloguentise sud facultite 
metiuntur. Cic. O. G. O. 4, 10.—Juarla ac si hostes adessent, castra vailo atque foss& mn- 
nire. Sall. Juv. 45.—Simililer facis ae si me roges cur te dudbus contuear oculis. Cic. N. 
D. 3, 3.—Navales socii jucta etfisi ac si insulis cult6rum egentibus predarentur. Liv. 22, 
31.—Egnatii absentis rem yt tuedre, @que a te peto ac si mea negotia essent. Cic. Fam, 
13, 43, 2.—Patres, perinde ac sit omnes candidati essent, cuncta experientes. Liv. 5, 14.— 
Credo, perinde ac st tribdni totum annum in imperio /veriné, pretermissa nomina con- 
eulum suffect6rum esse, Ib. 4, 7.—Perinde uc si in hac formul& omnia judicia legitima 
comprehensa eint, perinde dicémus. Cic. Rose. C.5.—Atque hiec perinde loquor quasi in 
eo st/ iniquitas ejus reprehendenda, Ib. Verr. 2, 3.19.—Numquam secus habui illam ac sa 
ex me essef nata (‘never otherwise than I would if’,=always the same as if), Ter. Hec. 
2, 3,5.—Tecum agam non secus ac si meus eases frater. Cic. Mur. 4 *. ° 

* Perinde (proinde) ut’ or ‘perindeac’ means ‘according as’, the same as proul (Oss. 4, 
H), often adding ita or sic in the principal sentence as an apodosis ; as: Habes a patre 
munus, Med quidem sententil magnum, sed perinde erit ué acceperis. Cic. Off. 3, 33.— 
Philosophia non protnde ac de hominum vit& merita est, laudatur. Ib. Tusc. 5, 2.—/Per- 
inde ut opinio est de cujusque moribne, é/a quid ab eo factum et non factum sit, existi- 
mari potest. Ib. Clu. 25.—In exspectatione civitas erat, perinde ut evenisset res, itu com- 
municditos hondres pro bene aut secus consulto habitiira. Liv. 7, 6. 


Ons. 4, The usual eyndetic antecedents of comparative Ut-clauses (cometimes of clauses 


* In anteclassical language, @qgve is used with gvam in quantitative comparison, with 
the force of tam...quam, as: Lidiculus ceque nullu’st quam hie quando esurit. Plaut. 
Stich. 1, 3,64.—Nnullum opInor esse agrum @gue ferdoem quam hic est (=lam ferdcem, 
or feracidrem). Ib. Ep. 2, 3, 2. 
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introduced by tamquam, gquemadmodum or quomodo, used in the same meaning as wf), 
are the adverbs stc, and iia ; ut frequently taking the form ufé, sicut, or sicute Com- 
parative Ut-clauxes chiefly occur in the following relatione ; 

A Generally ‘sic (é’a)...u¢’ has the force of ‘eddem modo quo’, comparing what 
agrees in the inanner of its performance, representing an action either as performed in 
the sume manner as devised, or conceived, or as it was performed at some other time, or 
as it is or may be performed under other circumstances or conditions, or by different 
enbjects, or as referring to different ones: or comparing two actions in regard to their 
points of similarity, as: Placet i/a geri magistrétus ué geruntur? Cic. Verr. 2, 8. 39.— U¢ 
viro forti ac sapienti dignum fuit, ié@ calumniam ejus obtrivit. Ib. Cec. 7, 18.—Quz si ut 
animis, séc oculis vidére poseémus, nemo de divinad ratiéne dubitaret. Ib. N. D). 2, 39.— 
Pomponium Atticum sic amo ué alterum fratrem. Ib. Fam. 13, 1, 5.—U¢ sementem feceris, 
ita metes. Ib. Or. 2, 65.—Hiec, sicut ex posui, if@ gesta eunt.—More rarely tamquam, quem- 
admodum or guomodo is used with the force of ut with sic and éfa, as syndetic antece- 
dents (or ‘ postcedents’), as : Tamgquam poste boni solent, sic ta in extrém& parte ma- 
neris tui diligentissimas esee debes, Cic. Qu. Fr. 1, 1,c. 16.—Nec enim illa sententia vera 
est ut, gqueinadmodum in se quisque sit, sic in amIcum sit animatus. Ib. Am. 16.—Manus 
tua sic affecta, gquemadmodum uunc est. Ib. Fin. 1, 11.—Me consulem ifa fecistis guomodo 

auci facti sunt. Ib. L. Av.2,1. The syndetic antecedetts é¢a ‘and sic are often omitted 
In anxlogy to relative clauses (p. 509 foll.), as: Sicuté regi libuerat, pax convénit. Sall. 
Ju. 38,10.—Rem oinnem wé/i acta erat, cognbvit. Ib. 71, 5.—Sometimes a modal (consecu- 
tive) Ut-clause depends on the same syndetic antecedent, and is in the same period, as a 
comparative Ut-clause, as: Si sic a fee at de eis egisti qui jam mortui sunt, neminem 
ut preetermitteres, ne tn in multos Autronios incurreres, Cic. Brut, 72.—When the author 
denics the existence of an equality represented by a comparative clause, the negation 
generally opens the whole period, the comparative clause immediately following the ne- 
gation, as: Nec, ué injustus in pace rex, ita dux belli pravus fuit. Liv. 1, 53.—Non, quem- 
admodum hodie nobis licet, sic semper licitirum est. Ib. 32, 21. 

B. Frequently a comparative Ut-clause serves to introduce g stmrLe, which tllustrates 
one action by comparing it with another action, both of which show a eimilar relation 
to their accompanying circumstances (place, time, or modality). The point of similarity 
between the two propositions is called the ‘terfium comparatidnis’. Generally, in a 
simile, the Ut-clause forms the protasis, sic or i/@ introducing the apodosis as ‘ postce- 
dents’; as: Ur non omnem frugem, neque arborem in omni avro reperire possis (sub- 
junctive of the second indefinite person), s1c non omne facinus in omni vit& nascitur. 
Cic. R. A. 27.—Urt apertus in corripiendis pecuniis fuit, stc in spe corrumpendi judicii 
perspicua sua consilia omnibus fecit. Ib. Verr. 1,2.—UtT corpora nostra sine mente, sic 
civitas sine lege suis partibus uti non potest. Ib. Clu.53.—UT magistratibus leges, ITA 
populo presunt magistratus, Ib. Leg. 3, 1.—Inter acfltos et hebetes Interest quod ingeni- 
Ost, uT es Corinthium in eruginem, sic illti in morbum et incidunt tardius et recreantur 
ocius. Ib. Tusc. 4, 14.—Thermopylarum saltue, sicur Appennini dorso Italia dividitur, 
ITA mediam Greciam @irimit. Liv. 36,15.—More rarely a simile is introduced by fam- 
quam, quasi. quemadmodum, velut, quomodo, with the same ‘postcedente’ as ut, as: 
TamMQuam levia quiedam vina nihil valent in aqua, sic Stoicorum ista magis guetéta quam 

ot&ra delectant. Cic. Tusc. 5,5.—Pythagoras dixit nos QuAs! in mercdtus quandam cele- 

ritditem er urbe aliqu&, stc in hanc vitam ex alia vitd et nattir& profectos. Ib. 5, 3.— 
Quemaudmodum gubernatores optimi vim tempestd/is, vic ili fortine impetum superare 
non poszunt. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1. 1,5.—Aristoxenus musicus intenliinem ipsius corporis quan- 
dam, VELUT in cantu et fidibus que harmonia dicitnr, ste ex corporis totIus natdra et 
filefrat varios motus citri, TAMQUAM in cantn sonos dixit. Ib. Tusc. 1. 10. 

C. Often comparative Ut-clauses compare opposed actions by way of contrast, by repre- 
senting chem as resting on the same cause or principle (being similar to the adversative 
coérdination of Quum-clauses. and sometimes to a compsrative cobrdination by quum 
...dum, see p. 656, R. 40), as: Ur Peni ad meenia urbis Romane nullo prohibente se 
pervenisse in glorid ponébant. 17a pigébat irriti incepti. Liv. 26. 37.- Sicut alii in locis 
parum virium veritas habet, sic in hoc loco falsa invidia imbecilia esse debet. Cic. Clu. 
2.—Saguntini, ur a preeliis quidem habuerant per aliquos dies, I'ta non cessaverant ab 
opere ut novum murum reficerent. Liv. 21, 11.—Ut errdre potuisti, sic decipi te non potu- 
éxxe, quis non videt ? Cic. Fam. 10, 20, 2.--Consul, uT fortazse vere, sic parum utititer in 
presens certamen, respondit. Liv. 4, 6. . 

LD. Strong ASSEVERATIONS sometimes take the form of comparative Ut-clauees with 
the principal sentence ‘ Jfa (sic) me di amdbunt (ament)’ ; ‘ita me di juvent’, or ‘ita vt- 
vam’, properly meaning * What I say is az true as that the gods love me (or as / live)’, as: 
Sic me di amdbunt ut me tudrum miscritum’st. Ter. Heaut. 3, 1, 54.—Jta me di ament ut 
ego nunc non tam meapte caus& letor quam jllfus. Ib. 4,3,8.—Z/a me di amdbunt ut 
nunc Metrredémi vicem miseret me. Ib. 4,5, 1.—J/a vivo ut maximos sumptus facio, Cic. 
Att. 5, 15, 2.—Sometimes these expressions are parenthetically inserted in the azscvera. 
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tion withont u¢, as s Nam, t/a vizam, putavi (=Ita vivam, ut pat&vi). Cic. Fam, 2, 18, 3.— 
Sollicitut, ita vivam, me tua valetddo. Ib. 16, 20.—Szpe, ita me di juvent, te auctdrem 
consilidrum medrum desiderfivi. Ib. Att. 1, 16, 1. 

&. Comparative Ut-clausee, without a syndetic antecedent, are for various purposes 
parenthetically inserted in the principal sentence, always containing an additional re- 
mark, which may be omitted without impairing the senae, and which is represented as 
being in some relation similar to that of the principal action, for instance when the 
principal assertion is reprezented as a mere opinion of the speaker or of another person, 
Orasasimilar action of another person, or as a hearsay, or as a former remark of the 
epeaker, or if it is illustrated by examples, etc. Sometimes such clauses are introduced 
by a-dut, gquemadmodum, or guomedo ; as: Cupiditates que possunt in eo qui, ut ipse 
accusdtor objecit, ruri sempér habitirit. Cic. he. A. 14, 39.--Postumius fugerat in lega- 
tidnem. ul fama ferebat, populi judicium, Liv. 10,46.—Sed, ut plerumque jit, major 
pars melidrem vicit. Ib, 21.4.— Ut ex propinquis ejus audio, non tu in isto artificio calli- 
dior ex quam hic in &uo. Cic. R. A. 14.—Nolite putire, gvemadmodum in fabulis sepenu- 
mero vid?tia, eos, qui aliquid impie commiserint, avitdri Furiis, Ib. 24.—-Civitas sine lece 
suis partibus, vt nervis, et sanquine, et membris, uti non potest. Ib. Cli. 53.--Bestie qusa 
gisnuntur e terra, re/uti crocodili. Tb. N. D. 2, 48.—Sunt bestiz in quibus inest aliquid 
simile virtttis, vt in leonibus, ut in canibus, in equis. Tb. Fin. 5, 14.—Sometimes a clause 
with gvalis, referring to the qualify of the subject, is used in place of a parenthetical 
Ut-clanse : Sapiens prietor, quialis hic fuit, Cic. Mur. 20.—Kquitum acies, gualis que esse 
inetructissima potest, cede omnia replet. Liv. 8.39.—Such clauses may also be introduced 
by the quantitative relative ‘quantum’ (=23 much as), as: In quo templo, quantum in 
me Suit, jeci fundamenta pacis. Cic. Phil. 1,1.—Tanta est eloquentia ut me quidem, 
quantum ego Greca scripta intelligere possum, magnopere delectent. Ib, Or, 2, 18. 

F. The form of a parenthetical Ut-clause is used to represent a quality expressed by a 
descriptive adjective in the principal sentence as Gnly ‘comparatively true, considering 
the condition of the persons, times, or circumstances mentioned, as; Triunmphatum est tre 
signi, ut.illorum temporum habitus erat, triumpho ; a mngnificent triumph, considering 
the notions of those times. Liv. 10, 46.—Ardeam Rutnli habébant, gens, ut in ed regione at- 
ha ined eldle. prepollens. 1b.1,57.—Vir, utlinter .£téloe, facundus (eloquent for an Asto- 

im: con-idering that he was an £tolian). Ib. 32, 33.—Hune Themistocles insectitns eat, 
ul anud nos (with respect to us), eats Ly utapud Atheniensts (with respect to the Athe- 
nians), non ita Kane vetus, Cic. Brut. 10.—Meneclidas satis exercitdlus in dicendo, ut The- 
bAnux scilicet (that isto say for @ Theban), Nep. Epam. 5.—Oratiduis genus, ul in oratore 
erile (poor for an orator). Cic. Or. 3, 18.—In this sense the formula ‘ ué caplus est alicajus? 
is frequently employed : Hic Geta, wf captua est servorvm (tor a slave) non malus, Ter, 
Ad. 3, 4, 34.--Civitas ampla atque florens, ul caplus ext Germanérum (for German no- 
tions). Ces. B.G.4,3. The same form of a parenthetical Ut-clause is also employed to 
represent a quality as entinently peculiar to the class of persons mentioned, ut being 
rendered by ‘as’, or ‘being’, as: Tu mihi vidéris Epicharmi, aciti nec insulsit hominis 
ut Siculi, (° being a Sicilian’, ‘as a Sicilian’) sententiam sequi. Cic. Tusc. 1, 18.--Greel 
homines non eatis animdai. prudentes, ul ext captus hominum, satis (but shrewd enough, 
as it is characteristic for that nation). Ib, 2, 27. 

G. The comparative conjunction uf, without a predication, connects SUBSTANTIVE 
ACCESSORY PREDICATES (p. 252 foll.) to designate a QUALITY attributed to a person or 
thing. If snch a quality 1s represented as inherent in the person at the time spoken of, 
the noun ned as an accessory predicate is added withont any connective (see the exam- 
ples p. 252 foll.). But if a quality is attributed to a person only with respect to the 
pri:.cipal action (wt=/ike), the accessory predicate is connected by ué, as: AAgyptii canem 
et felem ut deos colunt. Cic. Leg.1,11. But: Galli deem (not ut deum) maxime Mercu- 
rinm colunt. Cres. B. G. 6,17. Mercurins was considered a god, even without any reter- 
euce to the worzhip of the Gauls; but dogs and cats were not considered as gods, except 
by the Egyptians, The relation of an accessory predicate connected by ué is alzo ex- 
pressed by the preposition pro, with the ablative of the noun, as: Britanni utuntur 
taleis ferris pro nummo (or ut nummo, but not nummo alone). Crs. B. G. 5, 12.—EXAM- 
PLES: Habnit (ei) hondrein ut prodifdri, non vt amico fidem. Cic. Verr. 2,1, 15.—Anti- 
ochus tum Hannibalem non wf prudentem tantum virum, red ut vatem omnium que tum 
eventrent, admirarus eat. Liv. 36, 15.—Cicero ea que nunc neu veniunt, cecinit ut rates. 
Nep. Att, 16.—Dionysinum dimfIsi a me, ut magistrum Cicerdnum, non lubentur ; wt homi- 
nem ingradtum, non invitus. Cic. Att. 8, 10.—If the accessory predicate, attributed to a 
person or thing, is represented as being falsely attributed by the subject, or as being 
Jiguratively compared with the thing or person referred to (being an abbreviated or con- 
densed stm-LE), the conjunction tazquam., quasi. or velut generally takes the place of 
ul,as;: Ficta omnia tamquam Jflosculé decidunt; Cic, Off. 2, 12.—Herodotns quasi seddatus 
amnis fluit. Ib. Orat.12.—Oculi in capite, famquam in arce, mirifice collocaéti sunt. Ib. 
N. D. 2, 56.—Ex vit& diec8do, tamquam ex domo, non tamgquam ex hospitio. Ib. Sen. %. 
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Auri argentique usum, velut omnium scelerum matferiam, sustulit Lycureus. Jnet. 3,2 
H. Prout (instead of pro eo ut) means ‘according as’; Prout tempus ac res siveret s 
According as time and circumstances would permit. Liv. 8, 5.—Alii militéres viri, proue 
& quoque navita opera erat, dondri (=according to their merits). Ib. 30, 15.—Sthenius 
comparadrat suppellectilem elegantidrem, proud Thermitani hominie facult&tes ferébant. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 34, 82.—Prout locus iniIquus equasve his aunt illis, prové animus pugnantium 
est, prout Dumernug, varia pugne fortfina est. Liv. 38, 40.—Pro eo ué temporis difficultas 
aratorumque penuria tulit (quoted from a letter). Cic.Verr. 2, 3, 54. 


Oss. 5. HYPOTHETICAL QUALITATIVE COMPARISONS (i.e. those which compare facts 
merely assumed, and non-real) are introduced by tamquam 8i, ut si, velut st. ae st, guast. 
These conjunctions may take the same syndctic antecedents as ordinary comparative 
conjunctions (mostly ita, and sic; see the examples in Oss, 1. 2.3); but more generally 
they are used without any syndetic antecedent. The predicate of there clauses is always 
in the subjunctive, which (deviating from the rules in hypothetical Si-clauses) usually 
follows the law of consecution, as: Tamquam si emeris me argento, liber servivo tibi (as 
if you had bought me with money) Plaut. Men. 5, 9,42.—Sic aggrediar ad hanc disputa- 
tidnem, guasi nihil umquam audierim de dis immortalibus (as 2f Thad never heard any- 
thing). Cic. N. D. 3,7.—Quoniam taciturnitas imitdtur confessidnem, pro eo ac si conces- 
sum sit (as if it had been confessed) concludere oportébit argumentatidnem. Ib. Inv. 1. 32. 
—Vos quoque velim, milites, non lamentis tamquam exstinctos sequi, red, velué si adhor- 
tantes signumque dantes vided/is illos (az if you mere seeing them), ita prelia intre. Liv. 
25, 48.—Quid ego his testibus wor, guasi res dubia aut obscfira cif ? Cic. Div. Cec. 4.— 
Antonius Plancum sic contemnit, tamquam si illi aqua et igni interdictum sit. Ib. Phil. 
6,4.--Rufio tuus Ita desiderabdtur ut si esset unus e nobis. Ib. Fam. 7, 20, 1.—Scipio, 
ey presagiret, perpaucis ante mortem ditbus, disseruit de republic& Ib. Am. 4.— 

7elut st urbem agaqressus foret Scipio, ita conclamdfum ad arma est. Liv. 29, 28.—Nune 
talis vir amissus est, dum causa ita dicifur (virtual preterite) vé st in Platnis civitate res 
agerétur, Cic. Or. 1,53.—Sequani absentis Ariovisti crudelitaétem velué st coram adesset, 
horrébant. Crs. B. G. 1, 32.—But HYPOTHETICAL MOODs (in the imperfect and pluperfect) 
are quite frequently used, even if the principal predicate is a non-preterite, in accordance 
with the rules on hypothetical Si-clauses, as: Ejus negotium sic velim suscipias ut st 
esset res mea. Cic. Fam. 2, 14.—Ita se gerant in istis Asiaticis itineribus ué et iter Appié 
vid faceres. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1,1,¢.6. Comp. the passages Cic. O. G. O. 4,10; Fam. 13, 43, 2; 
Mur. 4 (quoted Oss. 3), and Cic. Div. 2, 64, and Sall. Jug 102, 7 (quoted OBs, 2).—Sometimes 
tamquam and velué are used, without the addition of si. in the meaning of ‘as if’, ass 
M. Atilinm captum in Afric& memorat, famquam M. Atilius primo accessn ad Africam 
offenderit, Liv. 28, 43.—Ceepti inde ludi, velwt ea res nihil ad religidnem pertinuissef. Ib. 
2. 36.—Me qnoque juvat, velut ipse in parte labGris ac periculi fuerim, ad fiuem belli Pu- 
nici pervenisse. Ib. 8,3.—Not rarely damquam, velut, and quasi, in the meaning ‘as 2f’, 
are used with PARTICIPIAL constructions: Antiochus secfirus admoduim de hello Romano 
erat, famquam non transitiris in Asiam Romdnis (as if the Romans were not going to 
eroxs over to Asia). Liv. 35, 41.—Id responsum Latinos, velud nihil jam non concedentibus 
Romidnia, fervcidres fecit. 1b. 8, 2.—Nec vero velim, quasi decurso spatio, a calce ad car- 
ceres vocari. Cic. Tusc.1,4. For the use of guam si in clauses of quantitative compar- 
ison, see p. 762, F. 

Oss, 6. Often quasi (mostly in connection with vero) is used for PERIODICAL CoORDI- 
NATION, like nisi (p. 738, OBs. 2). and gquamquam (p. 698, ORs. 12), to designate as untrue 
a fact which would be true if some arsertion of anoth+r person, contained in the preced- 
ing sentence, were correct. The predicate of sentences thus introduced by quaai, is in 
the suUBJUNCTIVE either of the hypothetical or of the non-hypothetical tenses, accordins 
as the predicate of the preceding sentence is a preterite ora non-preterite; as: Qu 
vero aut nos ei negémus addictum fundum erse, aut tum quiequam fverié qui dubitarit 

nin emer8tur Cesenniz ? Cic. Czec. 6.16.—Quasi id aliter fieri oportuerit! Th. 6, 17.— 
Quast ego artem aliqnam istérum negem/ Ib. Div. 2, 20.-- Quast non “potuerit id eventre 
casu ! Tb, 2, 21.— Quasi vero referat quod flieri potest, quam id svepe fiat | Ib. 2, 29.--Non 
tu homo ridiculus es, qui ex me queras quid de istis municipiia futdrum putem ? Quasi 
ant ego quidquam éeciam quod iste nesciat, aut, etc. Ib. Fam. 9, 17, 1.--Multa verba fe- 
cisti, te quum res vidéres, Cansam non querere, Quast ego aut fieri concederem aut exset 
philosophi, cauxsam non quierere. Ib. Div. 2, 2.),46.--Exposuit vasa Samia: Quasi vero 
gy ce ence Cynicus mortuur, et non divIni hominis Africdni mors honestarétur. Ib. 
Mur. 36. 


Oss.7%. Very frequently gvast (sometimes velué and famquam) is used to designate 
rome single word, being in any grammatical relation (either a snbject, attribute, object, 
predicate, or any part of speech), as & FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION (=' @s it were’), ag: Sunt 
cnim homines quaxi spectaférex rerum celestium (a trope taken from the ‘ludi’). Cic. 
N. D. 2, 56.--Quo plures det tibi tamguam ansas ad reprehendendum. Ib. Am. 16, 59.— 
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Aures duros et qvast corneo/os (a diminutive formed by Cicero himself=‘hornish °) ha- 
bent introitue. Tb. N. D. 2,57.—Tiee est eravium hominnm, ila (autem) quasi asxentato- 
rion popili, multitudinis levitatem voluptate qudasé tifidantinm. Ib. Off. 2.18.- Sed ext 
alius qnoque aditus ad maltitudinem, ut in auniversGrum animos tamquam influere pos- 
elmue, 1b. Off. 2, 9.—Sunt homies qui quast de industrid (almost on purpose; the Latin 
expression being figurative) in odium P. R. irruere videantur. Ib. Verr. 1, 12,.--Hec ne- 
quicqnam velud raticindiys Romanus. Liv. 35, 23.—If the word thus designated as figura- 
tive. iz a noun Which, in Enghsh, would take an indefinite article, the indefinite adjective 

viddam or aliquis is generally added, as: Et qni gvasi macnam quandam insulam ineo- 
unt, quam nos orbem terme vocamis, Cic. N. D. 2, 66.—Mors est guedam quasi migratio 
commutatioque vile. Ib. ‘Tuec. 1, 12.—Odysséa Homéri est dumguam opus aliguod De- 
dali. Ib. Brut. 18, 

Oss. 8. Ce is used aaa comparative conjunction, both in the classical poets, and in 
the prose-writers of the silver age: 1) with the meaning of vf in a siMILe. as: Sqnamam 
incendcbat fulgor, cea nubibus arcus mille trahit varios adverso sole coléres. Virg. den. 
5, 86.—So ceu st with the subjunctive=ul st; Ceu lapidem sit percutiat lapis. Lucr. 6, 160. 
—2) With the meaning of fanquam (as if): Ut gloriosissimas victorias, cew damndsas 
reipublice, increpdret. Suet. Tib, 52.3) With the force of ué parenthetical : Rednucro 
coma capite, cew noarit solent. Suet. Vitell. 17.—4) With the meaning of quasi vero, used 
coordinatively for denial (ORs. 6): Céu vevo non hoc etiain indiznatiGue sacre puarentis 
exprimi possié, Plin. HW. N. pref. 1. 

Oss. 9. Clauses denoting a comparison of DIFFERENT QUALITY or MANNER take the 
SYNDETIC ADJECTIVE ANTECEDENT cddius, and the ADVERBIAL altecedents aliler and cuon- 
tra. The cLause is introduced : 

1) By ac or a/que, which correspond to ‘than? after ‘other’, to ‘from’ after ‘different’, 
and to ‘fo’ after ‘contrary’, as: Potest aliud mihi ae tibi vidém (I may have another 
view than you have; or ‘a view different from yours’). Cic. Orat. 71.—Si essent omnia 
mihi soluti-sima, tamen in republica non alius essem atque nunc sum. Ib. Fam. 1,9, 21. 
Longe @/ia ac tu scripseras narrantur. [b. Att. 11, 10,2.—Morfni longe aid ratioOne ac reli- 
qui Galli bellum gerere insiituGrunt. Cres. B, G, 3, 28.—Ne sim salvus si a/iter scribo ac 
gentio, Cic. Att. 16, 13a, 1.-—Qui nuntidrent alifer causam avi afqgve illi existimarent. Ib. 
R. A. 22.—Ea res lonve alifer ac ratus erat evénit. Sall. Jue. 7.--Hli nevibant, sibi jndi- 
cium sumptiros contra afque o:nuis Italia populusque Romanns judicavisset. Cres. B.C. 
3. 12.—Vides omnia fere contra ac dicta sivt ab haruspicibus evenisse. Cic. Div. 2, 4.— 
Sometimes U(-clausea are used after aliter; Sed si aliler ut divi, accidisset. Cic. Rep. 1,3. 

2) By quam (rarcly by ac) when the syndetic antecedent is connected with 2 NEGATION, 
as: Virtus nihil aliud ext quam in se pertecta natdra. Cic. Leg. 1,8.—.Ve aliter: Horten- 
Fius gvam ego velim, meum laundet ingenium, Ib. Verr. 1, 9, 24.—Nec quicquam aivd opus 
ext quam adrogiri, Ib, Att. 3, 15. 5.—Lysander nihil aliud molttas ert quam ut omnis ci- 
vitater iu sud tenéret potestite. Nep. Lys. 1.—Valerius et Horatius neydband se aliter ita- 
ros quam si decemviri deponerent insignia macistratus. Liv. 3,51.—Thus ‘non aliter 
quam’ may be followed by a hypothetical Si-clause: In sendtu visi actum alifer quam 
si plebie ibi esse? consilinm (=quane agert/ur si, etc.) Liv. 23, 4.—Contra may be followed 
by qvam, even if uot connected with a negative: De vestro jure coulra quam proposue- 
ram, judicabo, Cic. Dom. 46.—Quum contra fecerint guam polliciti sint. Ib. Leg. 2, 5.-- 
Generally, however, if adius is connected with a negative, ztyé is used in place of quam. 
See p. 740, OBs. 7%. 


Oss. 10. Peculiar is the use of ‘nihil alind quam’ or‘ quid aliud quam’, with the mean- 
ing of the particle ‘only’, when ‘ a@/ivd’ has entirely lost the quality of an absolute ad- 
qeclise: as: Per aspera primo, nihil adiud quam vid impedrri, iére; They marched, being 

lindered only by the road. Liv. 27, 18.—Hostes nihid aliud quam perlisia vano timdre 
Romianis, citdto agmine abeunt; 7.¢.,¢ when the Romans had been merely seized with 
an unnecessary fear. Ib, 2, 63.— Quid aliud qua admonendi essétis? Nothing would be 
necessary but to admonish you (=1t would be only necessary to etc.). Ib. 22, 60. 


Oss, 11. Freqnently aliuvs (like idem) takesz propositions codrdinated by ef, ac. or que, 
inetend of comparative clauses, as: Alia causa est ejus qui calamitite premitur, ef ejus 

ui res melidres querit., Cic. Off. 2,18 (The cause of one who is in distress ts different 
Jrom the cause of one who is looking for better things).—Pompéjus solet a/iud sentire 
et loqui. Tb. Fam. 8 1.3.) Frequently adivs, in place of taking a comparative clause, is 
repeated in a coordinate asyndetic proposition, as: Adivd est enim laborare, alind dolére; 

orrying one’s self is different from grieving (=Laborare est aliud acdolére). Cic. Tse, 
2,15.—Aliud est maledicere, alivd accusire. Ib. Ceel.3.—Ali/er loqueris, aliter vivis, 
Sen. Vit. B. 18.—Scitis esse notissimum ridiculi genus, quam adind exspectaimnus, aliud 
dicitur., Cic. Or, 2. 63.—Dixi cnim ratidnem aliam esse joci, aliam severita&tis. Ib. 2, 65. 
Dolus malue est quum aliud agitur, @iud simwatur. Ib. Top. 9.— Alia lecatio dicta erat, 
alia data est. Ib. Att. 2, 7, 3.—Turpe est aliud loqui, aliud sentire. Sen. Ep. 24. 
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II. QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON. 
1. Comparison of Like Quantity. 

Rem. 52. In the comparison of LIKE QUANTITIES in regard to NUMBERS, 
tot and totidem are used as syndetic ADJECTIVE ANTECEDENTS, and toties 
a8 ADVERBIAL ANTECEDENT. In a comparison of like INTENSITY, the 
adjective antecedents are tantus and tantusdem, and the adverbial ante- 
cedents, tam and tantopere. A NUMERAL COMPARATIVE CLAUSE is intro- 
duced by the relative adjective quot or the relative adverb quoties. A. 
comparative clause of INTENSITY is introduced by the relative adjective 
quantus, and the relative adverbs qguantopere and quam. 


Oss. 1. In the numeral comparison of equal quantity, the comparative clause is fntro- 
duced by the relative adjective quot (=as) for both adjective antecedents (or ‘ postce- 
dents’) ¢o¢ and fotidem, as: Tot appellatidues dei possunt esse, quot munera (As many 
appellations as functions). Sen. Ben. 4, 7.— t homines, tot sententiz. Ter. Phorm. 2, 
4, 14.— Quot officia oratorix, ¢o¢ sunt genera dicendi. Cic. Orat. 21.—Video, non modo cete- 
rox, sed te ipsum totidem verbis edixisse, quot verbia edici Rome solet. Ib. Verr. 2.1, 
46.—Vocis mutationes totidem runt guoé animornm. Ib, Orat.17.—In later Latinity ‘ a 
occurs after tatidem ; Cum (fotidem navibus atgue erat profectus. Nep. Milt.%. In place 
of quoé the indefinite relative quotcunque may be used to represent an indefinite number 
as dependent on the will of the subject, as: Quotcunque senadtus creverit, populusve 
jusserit, dot sunt. Cic. Leg. 8, 8.—The adverb dolies regularly takes a clause with quoties, 
as: Quoties dicimus, folies de nobis judicdtur. Cic. Or. 1,27.—Miror, non me toties acci- 
pere tuae litterus guoties a Quinto mihi fratre afferantur. Ib. Fam. 7, 7, 1.—Sometimes a 
comparative clause with quolics refers to the adjective antecedent tof, as: Si fot consuli- 
bus meruisset guolies ipse consol fuit; If he had served as a soldier under @s many con- 
suls, ‘as many times’ he was consul himeelf (i. e. ‘If the number of the consuls under 
whom he served, equalled the [number of] times he was consul himself’). Cic. Batb. 20, 47. 
Such constructions are analogous to the relative constructions mentioned p. 506, Ors. 3, 
quoties being equivalent to ‘quot vicious’ (which phrase cannot be used). Similarly a 
comparative clause introduced by gvot, sometimes refers to the adverbial antecedent 
tofies, as: Moverat eum enbeunda dimicatio foties quot conjurati superersent (that he 
should have to struggle as many times, as there were conspirators lett). Liv. 2, 13. 


Oss. 2. In the comparison of LIKE INTENSITIES, the adjective connectives ‘fantus 
(tantusdem)... quantus’ are analogous to tbe numeral combinations tot (totidem)... quot, 
as; Zantd est contentione actum quanta agi debuit. Cs. B. C. 3, 111.—TZanlam eorum 
multitudinem nostri interfecérunt. guantum fuit diéi spatinm. Ib. B.G. 2, t1.— Zanlo 
ille superidres vicerat gloria, guanto tu omnibus prestitisti; (By) 80 much was he enpe- 
rior in renown to the former generals, as (by as ee have ontdone all. Cic. Dej. 4, 
12.—Fiscus tanti est, quantum habet. Sen. Ep. 87.—Malo benefacere tantumdem est, 
quantum bono malefacere. Plant, Poen. 3, 3, 20.—Often the neuter fantum with a partitive 

cnitive plural is used with the meaning of the numeral fo/, in which instance the clause 
s introduced by quantum, as: In sud quisque nave dicit se éantum habuisse nauldrum 
quantum oportuerit. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 39. 


Oss. 8. The adverbial comparison of LIKE INTENSITIES is made by the adverbs tam... 
quam, or tantopere... gvantopere. Tam refers both to adjectives (adverbs) and verbs ; 
tantopere (far more rarely used than fam) refers only to verbe; as: Nulla ingenia tam 
ahr ad invidiam sunt gua edrum qui genus ac fortfinam suam animis non sequant. 

iv. 45, 22.—Neque eos tam istius hominis perditi subita letitia, quam hominis amplis- 
simi nova gratulatio commovédat. Cic. Verr. 1, 8.—Qua nulla iu re tam utor quam in hac 
civTli et public& Ib. Att. 2, 17,2.—Neque enim tanfopere hanc a Crasso dixputatidOnem 
desiiierdbam, quantopere ejus oratioOne in causia delector. Ib. Or.1,85. Rarely guam is 
used after tantopere, as: Quid ext in vita (antopere querendum quam quum omnia in 
philosophid, tum id quod in his libris queeritur? Ib. Fin. 1,4.—The NEUTER ACCUSATIVES 
*tantum... quantum.’ a8 accuzatives of intensity (Comp. p. 263, Oss. 1), are not rarely 
uscd with the torce of the adverbs fam... quam, if referring to verbs, as: Si me amas 
tanfum, quantum profecto amas. Cic. Att. 2, 23, 3.—In prima acie ante signa elephantos 
cuollocat, haud dandéum eis fidens quantum ab hoste timéri eos cred&bat. Liv. 27, 45.—The 
neuter uccusatives (antum,.. quantum, if used as adverbial accusativee of distance, 
have both the nature of an adjective, and of an adverbial comparison, as: Ira tantum 
avext & megnitudine animi, quantum a fortitudine audacia. Sen. Ira. 1,16. Frequently, 
when both fam and quam refer to the same or similar adjectives or adverbs, the adjec- 
tives or adverbs are repeated after guam in the comparative clause, according to the 
rule for relative clauses (p. 506 foll., Ons. 3), as: Zam liquidus est, quam liguida tempes- 


“ 
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tas esse eolet. Plant. Most. 3,2, 64.—Quis umquain obenndi negotii studio fam bret 
tempore tot loca adIre potuit, guam celeriter Cn. Pompéyo duce tanti belli impetus navi- 
gavit? Cic. L. M. 12,34. Hence a comparative clause belonging to the compound ante- 
cedent famdiu is more frequently introduced by gvamdiu than by quam (p. 674, OBs. 6, 
foll.).—If a numeraéd comparison of like eo is to be made by absolute adjectives,” tot... 
quot’ are not used, but fam.. .modti nulla) followed by quam or ‘ quam. .multi (mulla)’, 
are substituted, ag; Nemo orator (am midta, ne in Greco quidem otio ecripsit, guam 
mulfa sunt nostra. Cic. Or. 30, 168.—Virtuie ips& non fam multi prediti esse quam 
vidéri volunt. Ib. Am. 26, 98, 


Ons. 4. Frequently comparisons of equal quantities or intensities are made by aque 
...a¢que (ac) in connection with an adjective, to denote a perfect equality of two quan- 
litutive ideas, as: Que beneticia @guée mugna non sunt habenda a@/que ea, que consi- 
derate delata sunt. Cic. Off. 1, 15.—Me certe habébiz, cui et cazus @que sis et jucundus ac 
fuisti patri. Ib. Brut. 71. 


Ons. 5. If two quantities or the intensity of two qualities or actions are so compared 
with each other that they are represented as INCREASING OR DECREASING IN LIKE PRO- 
PORTION, the English language introduces each proposition by ‘the’ before a compara- 
tive, while the Latin languave uses the following forms: 1) The construction by aBLa- 
TIVES OF DIFFERENCE (P. I., p. 218), the principal sentence being introduced by the abla- 
tive neuter singular of an absolute demonstrative (eo or hoc). or by fanto, followed by a 
comparative denoting the intensity of one of the two compared actions or qualities ; 
the clause being introduced by the corresponding relative (eo...quo, tanto...quanto), 
followed by a comparative referring to the other action, aa: Quo delictum majus est, €0 
poena ext tardior, The greater an ottence is, the dower ia the punishment. Cic, Cec. 8, 7. 
—Quo carior accepltorgue omnibus crat, eo mors ejns suxpectior fuit. Liv. 35, 15.— Quo 
ple recipit animus, hoc se magis laxat. Sen. Ep. 108.— Quanto diutius considero, tanto 
mihi res vidétur obscurior. Cic. N. D. 1, 22.—If such periods are dependent on another 
sentence by means of a relative connection, the relative comparative clause is elegantly 
invo/ved in the governine relative (p. 534 foll.). as: Itaque benignitas benignita&te colitur, 
gua quo in lures Ves sig, €0 minus in multas uti possis (for, (he greater the number o 
those who have partaken in i/, (he fewer are those to whom it may still be applied). Cic. 
Off. 2, 15.—2) The construction by means of & COMPARATIVE UT-cLAUSE with quisque and 
& SUPERLATIVE, the principal sentence being introduced by ééa or sic likewise followed 
by a superlative. This form is ured if the eubject is indefinite, belonging to a plurality 
of indefinite or definite persons or things, as: U? quisque est vir optimus, ita dtficillime 
egse alios improbos suspicatur, Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,1, ¢. 4 ((he betler a man is, the more unwill- 
ingly will he suepect others to be wicked).— Ut queque res est turpissima, sic maxime 
et masurisxime vindicanda est. Ib. Cec. 2,7 (the more disgraceful an action etc.).—Ué 
quisque in fu’ postremus, ita in periculo princeps (virtual superlative) erat. Ib. Verr. 2, 
5, 34 (The more backward any one was in the flight, the more was he exposed to danger, 
=every one that wae last in flight, was the first in danger).—8) ‘The first form with abla- 
tives of difference and comparatives, is sometimes applied to indefinite persons, with 

uisgue or with the indefinite quis, immediately after the relative guo or quanto (see p. 

32), an: Quo quisque asperius adversus Romanos locfitus erat, eo spes gratise major fuit; 
The more severely a person had spoken etc., the greater was his chance of favor. Liv. 35, 
17.— Quo quis verentior et callidior, hoc invistor et suspectior, detract& opinidne probita- 
tis, Cic. Off. 2,9. Comp. Ib. Rose. Com. 11 (quoted p. 532).—4) Rarer forms are the follow- 
ing: (a) In place of the ablatives of difference, sometimes ordinary relatives referring 
to the logicai subjects of the compared actions, are used: A quo erpeditior et celerior re- 
mnuneratio fore vidétur, in eum fere est voluntas nostra propensior (=guvo expeditior ab 
aliquo remuneratio est, eo propensior in eum est voluntas). Cic. Off. 2, 20.—() The rela- 
tive clause is sometimes introduced by an ACCUBATIVE OF INTENSITY, the principal sen- 
tence taking the comparatives magis magisque;: Quantum in altitudinem prozredieban- 
tur, magis magisque invia loca excipiébant (=qvanto altivs progrediebantur, eo magis 
invia loca excipiébant). Liv. 40. 22.—(c) In silver Latinity the demonstratives ¢o and tanto 
are sometimes omitted, when the relative clanses precede, as: Quidam, quo plus debent, 
magis odérunt. Sen. Ep. 19.—(d) Sometimes both propositions are comprised in a single 
sentence with quisque and two superlatives : Ego enim ignavissimo cuigue maxime fidem 
haheo (= Ut quiaque ignavissimus est, t(a ego ei maxime fidem habeo). Cic. Fam. %, 18, 1. 
(¢) In anteclassical language, this comparison is frequently made with tam...quam and 
either a comparative, or a enperlative in both propositions, as: Quam magis wrumna 
urget, tam magis ad male faciendum viget. Enon. Med. frgm. 9.— Quam magie te in altum 
cay;essia, fu watus tein portum refert. Plaut. As. 1,3,6.—Quam magia id reputo. tam 
mais uror, que meus filius turbavit. Ib. Bach. 5,1,5.—Quam cilissime conficies, tam 
maxime expediet. Cato R. R. 64.— Quam acerbissima ole& oleum faciee, tam oleum oplt- 
mum erit. Ib. 65.—Quam mazxime huic vana hec suspicio erit, tam facillime patris pacem 
in leges conficiet suas. Ter. Heaut. 5, 2,44. Comp. Ib. Ad. 3, 4, 56. 
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2. Comparison of Unlike Quantity. 


Rem. 53. A comparison of UNLIKE QUANTITIES may be expressed by a 
comparison of like quantities made negative (non tam...quam etc.); but 
generally it is expressed by an adjective or adverb in the COMPARATIVE 
DEGREE, as syndctic antecedent of the comparative clause, which is either 
introduced by quam, or takes the form of a comparative ablative (Oss. 14). 
In the comparison of unlike NOMERAL QUANTITIES the plural adjectives 
plures and pauciores are used as syndetic antecedents, instead of which | 
frequently the singular neuter adjectives plus, amplius, and minus are used 
with partitive genitives in the plural (Ons. 1). A comparison of UNLIKE 
INTENSITY is regularly made by the adverbs magis and mtnus as syndetic 
antecedents, the former of which is frequently merged in the COMPARA- 
TIVE DEGREE Of & DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE Or ADVERB (Oss. 7.10). In 
place of magis the singular neuter adjective plus is used in certain in- 
stances as adverbial accusative of intensity (Oss. 7, C). The moon of the 
comparative clause is regularly the INDICATIVE, except when the clause 
implies a dental under an affirmative form (OBs. 12). 


Oss. 1. A comparison of UNLIKE NUMERICAL QUANTITIES ig made by the plural adjec- 
tives plurves (more) and paucidres (fewer), as: Verres ibd sociOrnm urbes, quam Mum- 
mius hostium spoliasse vidétur. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 4.—Sic habetote, plures esse a Syracusanis 
istYus adventn deos (i. e. statuas dedrum), guam victoria Marcelli homines desideritos. 
Tb. 2, 4, 58.—Hlephanti plures ab ipsis rectoribus guam ab hoste interfecti. Liv. 27, 49.— 
Heec ad te pluribus verbis scripsi guam soleo. Cic. Fam. 7, 1,6.—Cautum est in Scipidnis 
legibus, ne pluves eszent in senatn ex colonédrum numero, guam ex vetere Agrigentind- 
rum. Ib. Verr. 2, 2, 50.—Piura dixi quam volui. Tb. 2, 5, 30.—Plura (=more books) brevi 
_ tempore, evered, quam multis annis, stante republicé, scripsimus. Ib. Off. 3. 1.—Plura 
etiam dicta quam scripta sunt. Ib. Brut. 44, 164.—Quo quum aliquanto paucidres quam 
umquam ante venissent. Liv. 36, 15.—Multo paucidres oratéres quam poéte hont reperien- 
tur. Cic. Off.1,3.—In place of paucidres frequently the negative expression ‘minus 
muéti’ (literally ‘less many’) is used : Cum Spartaco minus multi (i. e. quam cum Scap- 
tio) primo fuérunt. Cic. Att. 6, 2,8.—In place of both plures and paucidres, the singular 
nenter adjectives plus and minus with plural Bie genitives are frequently used if 
the phrase iz in the nominative or accusative (P. I, p. 67. § 371), as: Quum plus cladium 
intulisset guam accepisset. Liv. 5, 22.—Samnilium plus, quam vellent, intra moenia exrse 
rebantur. Ib. 8, 25. 


Oss. 2, An ADVERBIAL numeral comparison of unlike quantities is used if one of the 
compared quantities is represented as a gnuldiple of the other (‘80 many times more’, or 
‘so much more’ than, ‘twice etc. as much as‘). For this kind of comparison the fol- 
lowing forms occur: 1) ABLATIVES OF DIFFERENCE With the noun paréibus and an in- 
definite or definite numeral with a comparative adjective (as major, amplior ctc.), as: 
Sol mullis parlibus major atque amplior est guam terra universa; ‘The sun is many limes 
greater than the whole earth. Cic. N. D. 2, 36.—Quid, si doceo te dudbus partibus am- 

linus frumenti abstulisse guam populo Romano misisse (lwice as much grain as etc.) Ib. 

err. 2,3, 19.—Mathematici, solem amplius duodevigintt partibus confirmant majdrem 
esse quam terram. Ib, Ac. 2, 26.--2) The adverbial accusative fantum or the ablative of 
difference fanto with a cardinal adverb and a comparative, as: 77 tanto pejor ipsa est, © 
quam illam tu esse vie, Plaut. Pere. 1,3, 73.—Ut ea mancipia decies tanto pluris, quam 
quanti essent, estimarentur. Liv. 38,44. Comp. the examples p, 264, Oss. 4.—‘One half 
asimuch more’ or ‘less’ is expressed by ‘ dimidio plus quam’, or ‘ dimidio minus quam’, 
and ‘as many more than’, by ‘tanto plures quam’, as: Sociis dimidio minus, quam - 
civibus datum, Liv, 41, 13.—Zanto plures ablati erant quam relicti. Cic. Verr, 2, 5, 28.—3) 
In anteclaseical language the plural neuter of ¢anfus is sometimes used as ablative of 
difference, with the force of a noun (¢ridus, quatuor, tantis gquaam=by three etc. multiples 
of), as: (Ager ille) tribus tantis minus redit quam obseveris. Plaut. Trin. 2, 4, 129. 


Oxs. 3. Both plus and amplius are used to represent a namerical quantity a8 INDEFINITE 
in regard to its EXCEss over a given definite number, according to the idiom explained § 312 
(P. 1, p. 219). For this relation the following formulas are used: 1) Pius (ampliue) quam 
decem milites.—2) Plus (ampliue) decem milites.—8) Plus (amplius) decem militibus. The 
same formulas are used with minus, in place of plus, to represent Jess than a given quan- 
tity. The comparatives plus, amplius, minus always remain unchanged. In the first 
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and second formulas the definite nomeral with its noun (represented by ‘ decem milites’) 
takes any case required by the construction, or even a case introduced by a prepesitton 
(plua quam cum decem militibus ; amplins decem militum subsidio). The third tormula 
can be used only when the numeral quantity is required to be in the nominative or ac- 
cusative, the ablative (decem militibus) being the ordinary comparative ablative accord- 
ing to Obs. 1£ 0 Of these three formulas the second one iz most frequently ueed.—Ex- 
AMPLES. FIRST FORMULA: Fieri non potecrat ut plus quam decem medina ex jugero ex- 
ardrent. Cic.Verr. 2, 3, 47.—Neque enim plus quan tres aut guatuor reliqui sunt. |b. Phil. 
2.38. Rarely, in this formula, the plural plures is used in place of plus or amplins, as; 
Nen plures quam decem nares actuarias, nulla quarum plus quam triginta remis agaar, 
hab@to. Liv. 38.38.—SECOND FORMULA! Nec evim plus decem miliia craut. Liv. 42, 8.— 
Ampinus sunt ser menses, Cie. R. Com. 3.—Amonlius centum cities Romaiuor habébat ex 
conventu Syracusdno. Lb. Verr. 2, 5.59.— Dias amplius horas certamen sustinuéie, Liv, 
36, 38.—Nuim hoc est non plus anniamn obtingre provinciam? Cie. Att, 6,6, 3.—Qui ager 
non amplius hominum quingve miliia potest sustingre. Tb, 2, 16.1.—Minus guindecim 
dies sunt. Flaut. Trin. 2, 4. 1.—Quis dubitat, exarsisse Romanos quum plus ducentorum 
annérum morem solverémus’ Liv. 8,4.—Minus qguatuor millium (passuum) inde in 
proxima Euboee est muri trajectus (the crossing is less than 4000 paces broad; ac- 
cording to p. 115, 2.102, No. 4). Ib. 35, 41.—Tribdnum plebis plus viginti culneribus ac- 
ceplix jucentem moribaundumque vidisti, Cic. Sest. 39.—Nisi matdre Lietilius cum litteria 
veniaeet, minus (riginfa diébus Mete!lus totam pretdram tuam rescidisset. [b.Verr. 2, 3, 
5%. This formula is used when the numeral is an adverd, as: Plus millies jam audtvi. 
Ter. Eun. 3, 1.52.—THirp ForMULA: 21s uno verum esse non potest. Cic. Or. 2 7.— 
Carilfna initio non amplins dudhua millibus militum bhabuit. Sall. Cat. 60.—Roscius Ro- 
mam multis annis non venit, neque umquam plus Gidwo fuit. Cic. R. A. 27.—Ostendam 
minus tribus medimnis in jJucerum neminem dedisse decume. Ib. Verr. 2, 3. 48.—In place 
of these three formulas the preposition supra with anv accusative may be used: Supra 
ningue miliia capta(=plus quingue millia; over five thousand) Liv. 36, 19.—The second 
ormula is sometimes applied to temporal adjeclivess Hoe desiderium nostrum ne plus 
sit annuum (=e duret: plus quam unum annum), Cic, Att. 5,1.1.—The third formula 
(with a comparative ablative) mnust not be confounded with constructions in which an 
ablative of difference is used. Doth constructions having the same form, and being only 
distincuishable by the connection, as: Und plures tribus legem antiquadrunt; The tribes 
repealed the law by a majority of one; literally: The majority (plures) of the tribes, by 
a difference of one tribe, repealed the law. Liv. 5,30.—Ut uno minus leste habéret : That 
he might have one witness less (Against himself). Cic.Verr. 2, 1,57.—Velim, hercle, ut 
wo nummo plus petas; Indeed, T wish yon would demand only one sesterce more (i.e. 
than you are entitled to). Plaut. Most. 3, 1, 119. 


Oss. 4. The same formulas are used when the existence of an excess, or of a lesser 
number is dented, as: Creduntur Hispaini, nec plus quam quatuor millis hominum effu- 
gérunt. Liv. 39, 31.—Zeuxis et Polygndtus now sunt uri plus guam quatuor coloribus, Cie. 
Brut. 18.—Nonnalli vaticinatignem von plus quam in tris partis porse distribui putavé- 
runt. Tb. Inv. 1,34.—Uterque non plus quam seme eloquétur, Ib. Off 3,5.—Mee enim 
plus decem milfia hominum erant. Liv. 4%, 8.—Spatium est non amplius pedum sexcento- 
rim, Cis, B.G, 1, 38.--Inter eos satis constabat von minus ducentos Carthaciniensium 
équifes fuisse. Liv. 29.34.—Inter novissimum hostinm agmen et nostrom primum 707n 
amplins quinis aut sents milibus passutm intererat. Crs. B.G.1,15.--Frequently the 
expressions ‘non ampling’?, ‘non minus? are parenthetically inserted in the sentence, 
leaving the numeral quantity in the same construction as it would be without these ad- 
ditions, as: Duo, haud anplius, millia peditum cum Magne effugérunt. Liv. 2s, 21.— 
i iene consul per saltus iret, Thracum decem, hand amplius, millia ad ipsas angustias 
Vinm circumsedé@runt. Ib. 28. 40.—Qnum cenftum et quinguaginta, non minus, adessent, 
id vottm susceptium est. Tb, 42,28.—Quum in senatu ceafn. non minus, essenr, 1b. 39, 
18.--If the clause in which this combination is used, ig IMPERATIVE, *7é€ minus’, *ne plus? 
ix thus inserted, as: Decrévit, senatGres Giginta. né minus, adessent (the readings ‘ (é- 
ginta, non minus’, ‘ne minus triginta’, and *ne triginta minus? are partly unnecessary 
or faulty conjectures, partly resting on inferior authority). Cic. Verr. 2, 2.67 Compare ; 
Locum constituit, quo duo, ne plus, necessarii capitvie cum auro ventrent. Liv, 38, 24. 

Ops. 5. The second formula (plus or minus without guam 3 but not § ainpliis *) is some- 
times used to express indefinite excesses over quantities (intensities) not numeral, as: 
Accéde ad ignem hune; jam calesces pias satis (you will be more than sufficiently warm) 
Ter. Eun, 1, 2.5 —Frequently the first formula (with an indeclinable plus and guvam) is 
added to adjectives or nouns eXpressing QUALITIES, to represent them as being of greater 
intensity than the one contained in the term used. as : Opibus, que plus quam modica 
eraut (resources more than ordinary). Liv. 21,2.—Perfidia plus quam Punica (a faith- 
lessness worse than Punic) Ib. 21,4.—Id haud magnum quidem oppidum eet, sed plus 
quam mediterraneum, celebre, et frequens emporium. Ib. 38, 18.—Etiam Pontidius mul- 
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tas privatas caueas actitavit, nec hebes (fuit) in causis, vel dicam plus etiam quam non 
hebes. Cic. Brut. 70. Dixit, prima preeha Galldrum plus quam virdrum, postréma minus 
quam femindrum esse (battles of beings more than men, Jexs than women), Liv. 10, 28. 
—Contiteor eos, nisi liberatéres populi Romani coneervatoresque reipablice sint, plus 
quam sicarios, plux quam homicidas, plus etiam quam parricidas esse (worse than as- 
sassins etc.) Cic. Phil. 2, 18. 


Oss. 6. In the comparison of UNLIEX INTENSITY, plus and minus (also amplive in cer- 
tain connections), with quam, are used a8 ABROLUTK ADJECTIVES, either without ony ad- 
junct, if :eferring to the general idea of intensity Yale =a greater amount), or with 
partilive genitivesin the singular, expressing the English attri+utive ‘more’ or ‘less’ in 
connection with a noun denoting a matevid or a quality (more silver, more courage | 
etc.), a8: Flux quam erat ei concessum legibus imperadvit ; he commanded more (i. é. 
he made larver requisitions) than was allowed by the laws. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 97.—Egu 
habeo cui plus quam tibi debeam, neminem. Jb. Fam. 6,1,7.—Plus quam acceperas 
reddidisti. Ib. 3, 18, 1.—Flus tibi virtus tua dedit quam forttina abstulit. Ib. 5, 18, 1.— 
Si mihi tecum minus esset quam est cum tuis omnibns, Ib. 15, 10, 2.—Plus acquisisti 
dignitadtis quam amiristi ret familidris. Ib. 6,11, 2.—CzeecIna in hac re plus mihi animé 
quam dé vidétur habuisee. Ib, Cec. 8 22.—Siest enim aliquid, plus est boni quam 

nutéram. Ib, Att. 2, 7,4.—Nec minus operis laborisque ex oppugnatiOne guam Heraclée 

abuit. Liv. 36, 50.—So with comparative ablatives in place of a Quam-clause (OBs. 14): 
Non verendum est ne plus eqgvo in amicitiam congeratur. Cic. Am. 16.—‘ More money’, 
‘less money’ are expressed by major (minor) pecunia (uot by plus or minus pecunia&) ° 
Majore pecunid, quatuor columnas dealbandas quam ille omuts eedificandas loc&vit. 
Cic, Verr. 2, 1,59.—Accipite aliam in mindre pecuntd non miuns impudentem calumpiam 
(a calumny referring to a emaliersum of money). Ib. 2,2,9. Plus and minus, in this con- 
struction, can be only need in the nominative, accusative, and in the genitive of price and. 
value (according to p. 266 foll.): Pluris vendidi decumas guam ceteri. Cic. Verr. 2. 3, 16.— 
Una nostra congressio pluris erit (will be worth more) guam non modo hostes, sed etiam 
fratres nostri, 4dui. Ib. Fam. 7, 10, 4.—Sometimes, instead of plus, the diminutive form 
oe occurs: AmOri nostro plusculum (a trifle more) guam concédit veritas, 
aruiire. Cic. Fam. 5, 12,3.—Amplius, as an absolute adjective, if used as an equivalent 
of ‘more’, implies the idea of ‘addition’: Eyo, hoc onere suscepto, et recepta causd 
Siciliensi, amplexus animo sum aliquanto amplius (i. e. quam in hac causd continétur ; 
‘a great deal in addition >i suscép! enim causam totlus ordinis, snscépi cauzam reipu- 
Dlicse. Cic. Verr. 2, 2,1.—Treviri, si Cesar amplius obyidum (4. e. quam antea dederant ; 
in addition to those given before) velit, dare pollicentur. Ces. B. G. 6, 9.—Frequently 
amplius is thus nsed with a negation or in interrogative propositions, in which iu- 
stance it often corresponds to the English ‘else’, (which word is to be rendered by ‘alius’ 
only if it means ‘ difference)’; as: Datfrus non sum ampliue (i. e. quam dedi) ; Iam not 
going to give anything more (else). Cic. Verr. 2.2, 29.--Nihil amplius opus est (7. é. 
quam factum est); nothing else is necessary. Ib. Qn. Fr. 1, 3,7.—Quid tibi mea ars 
efficere hoc posset amplius? Ter. And. 2.1,4.—Qunid vultis a@mplius ? Cic. Mil. 13.— 
Nihil dico amplius. Tb. Arch, 4,—Freqnently amplius is thus used adverbially as a par- 
ticle, with the force of pret-rea (= in addition), as : Ceexar (postulibat), né quos am- 
plius Rhenum transtre paterétur ; that he should not suffer any more bodies of Ger- 
mans (= in addition to those already in Gaul) to cross the Rhine. Cres. B. G. 1, 43. 


Oss. 7. If ‘more’ and ‘less’ denote the adverbial idea of intensity (more = ‘in a 
greater deyree), they are expressed by the comparative form-adverb magis, or by the 
neuter adjectives plus and minus, as adverbial accusatives of intensity (p. 263, Ons. 1). 
The adverb ‘less’ is always expressed by ‘minus’. The adverb ‘ more’ is generally ex- 
pressed by ‘magis’ (unless it is merged in the inflectional comparative of descriptive 
adjectives), plus being only used in certain instances (No. C). The adverbial idea of 
‘greater intensity’ occurs in the following relations: 

A. In connection with & DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE. If ‘more’ qualifies a descriptive 
adjective or adverb which forms no inflectional degrees (P. I, p. 204, § 292 foll.), or if, 
from any reason (p. 759, OBs. 10) an inflectional comparative is not used,‘ more’ must be ex- 
pressed by mavis, never by plus, as; Nactus.sum magis idoneum tempus quam umquam 
antea, Cic. Fam.1, 2, 3.—Intelligo, nullum fuisse tempus quod magis debuerit mutum esse 
a litteris (i. e. quam hoc). Tb. Att. 8, 14,1.—Nullum officium referenda gratia magis ne- 
cessarium est. Ib. Off. 1,15.—Facie magis quam facetiis ridiculvs. Ib, Fam. 1, 13, 2.— 
Tempora bec non animum meum magis sollicitum habent quam tuum. Ib, 2,16, 1 — 
Possnmus rem magis judicdtam (i. e. quam hoc decrétum) afferre, magis ream condem- 
naium (i.e. quara hunc) in judicium inducere? Ib. Verr. 2. 2, 71.—Thus magis must 
always be used if a higher degree is ascribed to prepositional expressions which have 
the force of a descriptive adiective or adverb, as: Multo magis est secundum natiram 
(= natfre conveniens) excelsitas animi quan voluptas. Cic. Off. 3,5.—Quod ita a te 
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peto ut magts ex animo (as if = ‘ magis optanter’) petere non pogsim. Jb. Fam. 11, 22, 2. 
—Hominem hominis incommodo suum commodum augére, magis est contra natiram 
(= natdre contrarium) qvam mors, Ib. Off. 3,5.—Thus sometimes substantivee inclose 
the idea of intensity to which a higher degree ix attributed. Such substantives, as if 
they were adjectives, are connected with mais, not with plus: Nihil virtdti addi potest 
quo magis virtus sit (é. 6. quain est); nothing by which virtue may be * more virtue’ 
(different from ‘plus quam virtues’ according to OBs, 5). Cic. Par. 3, 1.—Nisi forte magis 
sit parricida qui consuldrem patrem quan si quis huoilem necaverit (unless he is 
more of a murderer who etc ). 1b. Mil. 7.—Mayis edilis Keri non potwuisset (he could not 
have become ‘ more’ of au wdile than he became). Ib. Plane. 24.—In tie following pas- 
eave a clause of manner takes the place of a descriptive adverb, being qualified by 
magis; Ad Cicerdnem ita ecripsisti ut neque severius, neque temperantius scribi potne- 
rit, nec mayix quemadimnodum ego marine vellem ; (= nec magix ex animo meo), Cic. 
Att. 13,1,1. [The Cod. Med. and the other Codd., being copies of it, have ‘magis guam 
quemadmodum,'’ which etands in all the recent editions. But ‘quam’ is evidcntly 
faulty. The clause ‘quemadmodum...vellem’ stands in exactly the sume relation as 
the preceding adverbs * severius neque temperantius,’ and does no more admit a ‘quam’ 
before it, than ‘ sevére’? and ‘temperanter’ would do, if magis were chosen instead of 
inflectional comparatives. Quam is evidently a gloss added by a copyiet who did not 
understand the construction]. 


B. If the adverbial idea of intensity refers to a verb. so that two different degrees in 
the intensity of the action expressed by the verb are compared, magis is regularly used. 
Verbs of this kind are verért, opldre, dexsiderdre, admirdii, reprehendere, offendere, 
lauddre, letdri, quert. sollicitdre, ercrucidre, invidére. indigére, arcére, delectdre, vigere, 
Jlorére, excellere, enitére, confirmdre, minuere, pud+t, lubet, placet, and every verb 
expressing an action which admits of ‘increase’; as: Magis vigébat Antonio; he was 
more vigorons than Antonins. Cic. Brut. 64.—Adolescens magis foruit dicendo guam 
renior ILortensius. Ib. 95.—Magqis offendit nimium quam parum. Ib. Orat. 22, 73.—Alius 
in alia parte excellébat magis ; Crassi mugis eniféhat oratio (. e. quam Antonii). Ib. Brut. 
69.—Magis tnum ofticium desidero quam a te requiri putavi meum. Ib. Fam. 7, 26, 1.— 
Hoc affirmo, mortem nemini magis optandum fuisse (é. e. quam mihi). Ib. Att. 3, 7,2.— 
Eum molto magix (i. e. quam statue) figfira et lineamenta hospite delectabant, Ib. Verr. 
2, 2, 36.— Magis lubet vendere quam perdere. Plaut. Pers. 4, 4, 108.—Que vis est que ma- 
gis arceat homines ab improbitate omni gvam si senserint etc. Cic. Par. 3,2.—Id quod 
Multo magia eet admirandum (é. e. quam res ipsa). Ib. Cat. 1,3.—Quos multo magis ve- 
reor quam e6rum hominum, qui vivunt, rnmusculos. Ib, Att. 2, 5, 1.—Nihil est quod ma- 
gis nobis fémendum putem quam ne etc. Ib. 2, 14,1.—De Felicis testamento tum multo 
magix querdre, si scius. Ib. Qu. Fr. 3,9,8.—Nec me mev miseriw mais excruciant quam 
tue. Ib. Fam. 14,3, 1.—Nos magia guam, quum florebimne, re familidri comminfiti su- 
mus. Ib. Att. 4, 4,6.—Mihi, ut est, magis plactbat. Ib. Qu. Fr. 3, 1, 1.—Nihil me magis 
sol/icittdbat quam in his molestiis pon me ridére tecum. Ib. Fam, 2, 12, 1.—Credas mihi 
velim, magia me judicio hoc, quam morte inimIici le/dtum.—lIb. 7, 2,2.—Magis indiget 
vitd qui vivit. gua qui natus non est. Sen. Ben. 3. 35.—In quo magis reprehendendus 
sum quod * Pirzea’ ecripserim, guam quod ‘In’ addiderim. Cic. Att. 7, 3, 10.—Nisi forte 
ipsIns eloquentize magis quam quod me audtret, invidéres. Ib, Fam. 7, 33, 1.—Unde quom- 
diu abfuisti, magis a me abesse videbare, guam si domo esses. Ib. Att. 6,5.—Nune judi- 
cium meum multo magis confirmo testimonio tuo (é. e. quam antea). Ib. Brut. 42.— Magis 
essct pudendum si in sententid’ permanZ@res, Ib. Tusc. 2,5,14.—Nihil magis cavendum 
ext senectiti guam ne languOri se dedat. Ib. Off. 1, 34. 


C. A higher adverbial degree in the instance mentioned No. B. is in the following 
instances expressed by plus, as adverbial accusative of intensity: 1) If the governing 
verb belongs to those neuter verbs which may be construed with the accusative of inde/- 
tnite form-adjectives, as posse. valére, pollére, prodesse, nocére, sapere. The Latin says 
‘nihil’, ov Saliquid’ posse (=to he powerless, to be powerful); nihil valére, to be of no 
value; nihil (aliquid) prodesse, to he of no (some) advantage; nihil (aliquid) nocére, tobe 
harmless, to do no injury; nihil sapere, to be an ‘ignoramus’; none of these verbs ad- 
mitting a transitive accusative expressed by substantives, . The intensity of such verbs, 
in the positive, ig designated by accusatives of ‘intensity’ (mulium, tantum), and hardly 
ever by adverbs of intenxity (adeo, tam, valde, admodum etc.). The same verbs require 
plus to designate a higher degree of their intensity, and cannot be construed with magis ; 
as: Intelligi potest, majGres nostros non modo armis plus gvam ceteras natidnes, verum 
etiam consilio sapicntiaique potvisse. Cic. R. A. 25.—Qui privatim plus possent quam ipsi 
magistritus. Cxs,B G.1,i7. So plus posse ocenrs Cic. Att. 6.1,3; Fam. 5. 21,2, and 
often (never magis possé).-—Fortina plus consiliis humanis podlet. Liv. 44,40.—Plus apud 
me vera ratio valébit quam vulgi opinio. Cic. Par. 1,1.—Plus in amicitit valet similitido 
morum quam affinitas. Nep. Att. 5.—Utilitas plus raluét (had a greater weight) guam ho- 
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nestas. Cic. Off. 3,30.—Ad consolandum nihil plus valet quam quod etc. Tb. Fam. 5, 18, 3. 
Comp. Th. 5, 21, 2; 6, 12, 2; Off. 2, 22, 79; Am. 4. 13; Att. 9, 9, 1, and often. —IIli mihi necesse 
est concédant, ut tibi plus guam ipsi hoc tempore prodesse possim. Cic. Fam. 10, 29.—At 
prodest plus imperator (quam orator). Ib. Brut. 73.—At plus prosis amIcis meix quam ego 
pree-ens fortasse prodessem, Ib, Fam. 13, 27, 2. -Comp. Or, 1, 24.—Si plus tibi ea noceant 
quam illi prosint. Ib. Off. 1,10.—Vitidsi principes plvs exemplo quam pecc&to nocent. 
Ib. Leg. 3, 14.—Quid autem irdtus Jupiter plus nocér- potuiaset, gvam nocuit sibi ipse 
Regulus ? Tb, Off. 3, 28.— Quibusgam locis superpendentia xaxa plzs (accusative of extent) 
in altoum, quam quiein statidne snnt navee, prominent. Liv, 37, 27.—Ne plus censeat sa- 
ere se quam dominuin; lest he may think himeelf wiser than his master. Cato, R. BR. 5. 
unter plus quam se sapere vult fillum, Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 277.—2) Certain verbs take CONVEN-. 
TIONALLY plus instead of magia if a higher degree of their intensity is compared witha 
lower. Here belong amdre and diligere (in classica] prose always with plus, = ‘to love 
more, or better’, while in the positive both, the adverbs valde or admodum, and the ad- 
jectiver mulium, tantum etc. ocenr; ‘nihil’ and ‘aliquid amdre’ always having transi- 
tive meaning, different from nihil valére and prodesse; see Cic. Fam. 16. 2; Att. 1, 19. 43 
2, 20, 5; 2, 23, 3; 6, 1, 2H); as: Hune quem tn plus quam te amas. Cic. Brut. 86.—Quasi fieri 
possit ut quisquam plus alterum di/igat quam se. Ib.Tusc. 3. 29.—Ut plus amem fieri nullo 
modo potest. 1b.—Totum locum plus amdbo posthac. Ib, Leg. 2, 2.—Anteclassically both 
magis and plus are used: Quem ego magis amo quam te. Plaut. Truc. 5, 5, 26.—Non quo 
qoemanen plus amem, ant plus diligam (i. e. quam illum), eo feci. Ter. Eun. 1, 2, 16.— 
uus pater, quite amat plus quam hosce oculos, Ib. Ad. 5, 7.5.—' Zo hate worse’ is ex- 
pressed by pejus odisse (bnt ‘to love better * not by ‘ melius amdre’); but also by ‘ magis 
Odiase’, as: Oderam multo pejus hunc quam ipsum Clodium. Cic. Fam. 7, 2, 2.—Quidam, 
quo plus debent, (eo) magis odérunt. Sen. Ep. 19.—Favére is construed with plus like 
‘amare’, ax: Non multo plus patriv favo quam gloriz tus. Cic. Fam. 10, 19, 2.—2) Some 
few verbs, denoting intensity, but not belonging to the above-mentioned semi-transitive 
verbs, take (conventionally) either plus or magia, as: ltmére, vi réri, interest, movére 
(commorvére), labordre, and perhaps some others; as: Plus taterfuit reipublice, castellum 
capi Ligurum, guam bene defendi cansam M’. Curii. Cic. Brut. 73. But: Intelligo. multo 
magis interesse tua, te agere quod agendum est, quam mea, te adesse comitiis.* Ib. Att. 
1, 10, 6.—Sositheus decesserat, meque plus guam servi more debére videbatur, commove- 
rat. Ib. Att.1,12,4. But: Sed me moverat nemo magis guam is quem tu neminem pu- 
tas. Ib, Att. 7,3,8, Qume quia tibi sunt propidra quam nobis, tué me causi magis me 
movent quam mea. Ib. Fam. 12, 7%, 1.—Noli putire, me de ull& re plus laborare (4. e. quam? 
de hac), Ib. Att. 6.1,3. But: Ut si mea res esset, non magis labordrem (i.e. quam nunc). 
Ib. Fam. 13,44. So Ib. 18, 56. 3; 13. T4.—Plus et verémur, et timémus deos immortalfs. 
Liv. 39,37 (comp. the passages with magis veréri, quoted No. B).—Versdré seems to 
take plus only, since we cannot say in the positive ‘ valde versdri’, but ‘multum versiri’ 
(multumn in causis versiri, Cic. Brut. 47) ; as: In rebus atque usu plus, guam vellem, ver- 
sdtus. Cic. Fam. 6, 10, 5. 


D. Tf not two different degrees in the intensity of the same action, but the intensities 
of (wo different actions are compared with each other, the comparison is always made 
by magqis, and not by plus, as: Bhalerens delectibat magis Athenienses guam inflammad- 
bat. Cic. Brut.9.—Amicitias merit maqis quam habuit. Tac. H.3, 86.—Tales amicitiea 
dixssnende magisquam discindend@ sunt, Cic. Am. 21, %76.—Me favente maqis quam spe- 
rante, etiamnunc residet epes in virtite tua. Ib. Fam. 12, 3, 2.—Eis magis que non fnis- 
rent hostilia 7-fercntibus, quam purgantibus ea de quibua arguebantur. Liv. 36, 35.—So if 
predicate-genitives and accessory predicates are compared with each other: LibIdo ma- 
gis est adolescentium quam senum. Cic. Sen. 11, 36.—Istum enim victérem magis relinquen- 
dum esse puto guam victum, et dubitantem magis quam fidentem rebus suis. Ib. Att. 10, 
8. 2.—Snuch constructions as the following belong to the silver age and to the poets: Plug 
eonat (heec oratio) quam valet. Sen. Ep. 40 (Such words ‘ sound more’ than they ‘ weigh’), 
where plus is treated as a transitive object, according to p. 85, &. 39 foll. 


E. If the degrees of two actions beloncing as objects to the same predicate, or two 
whole clauses are compared with each other, the comparison is made by magia, not by 
dus, as: Tanta sunt officia quanta magia ateipso predicart quama me ponderdri so- 
Aen Cic. Fam. 2, 6. 1.—Sed preteritdrum, que maqis reprehendi quam corrigt possent, 
oblftum. Liv. 36, 29.—Afagis mihi videntaur vota fuctiri contra rem publicam qvam arma 
latiri. Cic. Cat. 2,8.—Romini magix dandia quam aecipiundis beneficiis amicitias pard- 
bant. Sall. Cat. 6.—Sortem nactus est urbane provincise magix ex end Chelidonisque, quam 
ex popult Romani voluntate, Cic.Verr. 2, 1, 40.—Victus est Xerxes magis consilio Themi- 
stoclis quam armis Grecie. Nep. Them. 4.—Hoe fortine magis tribno quam sapientte 

* From these and the following passayes it clearly appears that the distinction made 
by all grammarians, according to which plus does not refer to the intensily, but only to 
the extent of an action, is utterly unfounded. 
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tua@. Cic. Fam. 7, 1,1.—Omnibns ita existimantibns, magis sanctildte vila quam sacerdo- 
t jure eam rem flaininem obtinuisse, Liv, 27,8.—Impctrata pax, magix ut fessa tam di- 
utino bello acquiesceret civitas, gaan quod digni peterent. Liv. 5, 23 (Here the inter sities 
of the causes, in regard to their effects, are Compared with each other).--Mercatoribus 
est aditus magix eo uf que bello ceperint quibus venderent habeant, gva@m quo ullam rem 
ad sxe importdri desiderent. Coes, BL G. 4, 2.--Comp, Tac, H. 4,25; Salil. Cat. 14.--If the 
actions thus compared are represented as producing at the same time a different intensity 
of the main action, the comparison may be made by plus, if adinissible according to the 
rules quder No. (CL as in the passage Cic, Leg. 3,14, cited above (VitiOsi principes plus 
exemplo quam peccato nocent), 


Ora. 8. Peculiar is the use of pve and magia with @ NEGATION (non plus quam, non- 
mayis quam=no more than) A negative comparison of this kind represents the com- 
ared actions as not different in their deyrees of REALITY ; ‘non magis quam’ represent- 
ng either the two propositions as equally untrue, or as equally true. Inthe first in- 
gtance both von plus and non magis are used, both having the force of ‘as LITTLE As’; 
in theseeornd instance, generally, only ‘non magis quam’ is used, with the force of ‘as 
MUCH aS’, but with a peculiar relation of the two actions, 


A. The English * aa diféle as’ must always be expressed hy macs or plus with a nega- 
tion, because the Latin language has no direct expression for the Imtensive adverb 
‘litle’ (=‘non multum?, ‘non admodum’" etc.; see p. 264, OBs. 5). ‘As liftle ag’ is 
rather more frequently expressed by ‘non plus quam’ (nihil plus quam) in classical Jan- 
guage, than by ‘2on magis guam’, the former being employed even when ‘plus quam’ 
would not be adinissible without a negation; as: De cujus incolumitate non plus dubilo 
quam te memini dubitare de mea; About his intecrity I doubt as litle as (i do nol doubt 
any more than) I remember that you doubted of mine, Cic. Fam, 6, 6. 2.—Hune annulum 
si habeat sapiens, nihid plus sibi licére putet peccdre, guam si non habéret; He would 
think wrong-doing to be as litle allowed to him as it would be if he had no such ring. 
Tb, Off. 3, 9.—Angor iste qui pro amico siepe capiendurs est, von plus valet quam ut vir- 
titer, quia nonnullas curas afferant, repadientur ; is of no greater weight against friend- 
thip (& ¢. holds good as little against friendship) than (as) that virtues should be repudi- 
ated, because they may cause some cares, Tb, Aim, 13, 48.—Exgo illas Calvo litteras misi, 70n 
plus quam has, quam nunc legis, existimans evi/dras, thinking that the letter would be- 
come a& little public as the one which you are now reading. Cie, Fam. 15, 21. 4.—Scis enim, 
me Greece loqui in Latino sermGne von plus solére, guam in Greco Latine. Ib. Tusc, 
1,8.—Scatum, gladium, galeam in onere nostri milites non plus numerant, quam hume- 
ros, lacertor, manos; they count them just as little as (po more than) they do their 
shoulders ete. Ib. Tusc. 2, 16.--Bibulus, dum tnus hostis in Syria fuit, pedem porta non 
plus extulit quam dowus * sua; Bibulus, as long asa single enemy was in Syria, placed 
his foot as little out of the gate as his house did, Ib. Att. 6.8. 5.--Cicero also uses ‘non 
magis quam’ in this meaning, but less frequently than * non plus quam’, and without 
any assiunable distinction from it, as: Nihilo mayis ei licititrim essef, plebéjo, rempub- 
licam prodere. qvam patricio esset licitum,; It would be as little allowed to him, in his 
quality as a Plebeian, to betray the republic, as this would be allowed to the Patricians, 


which makes no sense. The critics have variously tried to emendate the reading; some 
conjecturing ‘quam olim domo sud’; others, ‘quam consid domo sud’, But these con- 
jectures do not essentially remedy the passage. In our opinion, there is no doubt that 
Cicero wrote * quam domus sua’, although this reading is nothing but our own conjecture. 
The connection shows that the comparative clause was meart to denote an action alto- 
gether out of the question, Bibulus being designated as a coward for remaining immov- 
able in his headquarters as long as there was any danger. 
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elephanti desideribam. Ib. Sen. 19, 27.—Hse res non sunt ire, non magis quam tristitia 
est que ad conspectum mimici naufragii contrahit frontem. Sen. Ira, 2,2,—Non nascitur 
ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex ole&. Ib. Ep. 87. 

B. When the comparative clause contains a fact repreeented as holding good, the 
two propositions being represented as being equadly true, ‘non magis’ has the force of 
‘as much’, but the construction is not eqnivalent to ‘tam...quam', ‘tantum...quam’, 
*@que...ac,’ representing rather the fact of the clause after ‘quam’ as being ‘no less’ 
true than that of the principal sentence, and sometimes implying that the fact in the 
comparative clause may hold good in a higher degree than that of the principal sen- 
tence. Hence this construction is equivalent to ‘non minus quam’, if the relations of 
the clause and of the principal sentence are reversed (‘non magis ego quam tu’ being | 
the same as ‘non minus tu quam ego’). This reversal is always preferable in rendering 
euch sentences into English; else the meaning of the author will not be adequately ex- 
preseed. In this construction ‘non H ghed quam.’ (or the adjective construction ‘ non plu- 
res quam’) is only used if plus would be admissible without a negation (Oss. 7,C), as: Si 
non plus ingenio valébas guam ego, certe timébas minus; If (although) I was zol less 
strong in mind than yon, you certainly feared Jess (literally: If you were not more strong 
in mind than I, etc.). Cic. Att. 8,15,% But: Jus bonumqnue apud eos (i. é. priacos Roma- 
nox) non legibus magis guam natura valébat; Right was maintained no lees by its own 
nature than by the laws. Sall. Cat.9. Here, according to Oss. 7, #, the use of plus is 
excluded.—Nec me magis mere miserive excruciant quam tue; Your distress torments me 
no less than my own (as mach ag my own). Cic, Fam. 14, 3, 1.—Quid enim in meis eupe- 
rioribue litteris fuit preter quer?lam temporum? que non meumanimum magis solltct- 
tum babent guam tuum; which engage your mind no less than mine (as much as mine), 
Ib. 2, 16, 1.-—Non magis te, quam de te judicium meum reprehendo y Leensure my judg- 
ment on you 7 less than I censure you. Ib. 10, 26,2.—Meque enim ipsGrum convividrum 
delectatidnem voluptatibus corporis magis quam coetu amicOrum et sermonibus metié- 
bar. 1b. Sen. 13, 45. ‘This constraction occurs also with reference to numerical relations 
(non plures quam), as: Itaque non aqua, non igni pluribus locis utimur guam amicitia; 
We do not use friendship less often (on fewer occasions) than water and fire. Cic. Am. 
6, 22.—Compare for such constructions with non magis quam: Cic.Verr. 2, 4,8; Liv. 1, 
28; 9, 22; 2,5; 22, 27; 30,52; 45,10.* This construction is also applied to predicates con- 
sisting of a predicate-adjective with the copula, in which instance the comparatiye ma- 
gis zenerally coalesces with the adjective in the form of the inflectional comparative 
degree, as: Cincinnatus non in plebe coércenda quam senatu castigando vehementior 

‘uils he was not less vehement in reproaching the senate, than in coercing the plehsa, 

iv. 3, 19.—Sometimes the comparative clause a neither asserted as holding good, nor as 
holding not good, as: Hc qnidem ratio non magis contra Reguli quam contra omne 
jusjurandum valet; This reason prevails no more avainst Regulus’s oath, than againet 
any other oath. Cic. Off. 3, 29 (é.¢.- If it holds good against Kegulus’s oath, it holds 
good against every other oath; if not, not). 


Oss.9. ‘Potius quam’ corresponds to ‘rather than’, and is used to correct the fact ex- 
pressed in the clause, representing it as not holding good, and hence a comparison by 
polius quan’ is similar to a negative codrdination by ‘non...sed@’, as: Hoc re polius 
declarabo guam oratiGne: I will declare this rather by facts than by words (almost the 
eame as: ‘hoc non oratione, sed re declardbo’). Cic. Fam. 6, 13,4. But the comparative 
form by ‘potius guam’ represents the two actions as optional allernatives (I might de 
clare it by words, but I do not). and hence is erpecially applied to correct falge antici- 
pations or views which the reader, or hearer, or the person spoken of, might enter- 
tain about the reality of some action; as: Auxit polius timdrem quam minuit. Liv. 
45, 10.—Miseri@ nostre potius velim guam inconstan(ie@ tribuas quod a Vibdne subito 
discessimus, Cic, Att. 3,4.—Velim hanc inatnem meam diligentiam miseratilem potius 
guam ineptam putes. Ib. 3, 23, 1.—Polius vitd quam patria carébo. Tb. 3, 26.—Ne causd 
potius apud te valuisec videar guam gralid. Ib. Fam. 13,5, 4.— Oplémus potius ut eat in 
exsilinm guam querdmur. Ib. Cat, 2, 7.—Nocti se potius ac solitudini quam ulli aut urbét 
aut hospiti committébat, Ib, Clu. 68.—Memini quum mihi desipere videbare quod cum 
istis poting viverers quam nobiscum. Ib. Fam. 7%, 28.1.—Magis quam (as in most of the 
passages quoted Ogs.7%, D and #) is often used with a force similar to ‘polius quam’, 


*) By not reversing the two comparative clauses in constructions of this kind, pas- 
rages have often been misinterpreted. So the much-discussed paseage Cic. Tusc. 1, 1%, 
41, where we must. evidently read ‘non nomindla magia quam intellecta’ (as some of the 
Codd. have it) in place of the vnlgata ‘quam non intellecia’. The vulgata wil] not make 
the rense required by the connection, whether we reverze the termes, or whether we read 
them in the Latin order. But by reading ‘quam initellecta’. if we understand the pas- 
Bae neqatively according to No. A, the senge will be clear at once (=The fifth element, 
which is as little comprehended as it has a name). 
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but a clanse dependent on mais, if used in this sense, denotes rather a emull degree 
than an absolute denial, althonch a decree exceedingly small is virtually a denial. Thus 
it cometimes occurs in the same period with pofivs, merely to change the expression, as: 
Ne id quod petat, exigere magis quam rogdre, et in mercédis potius quam beneficit loco 
numerfre videdtur. Cic. Fam. 2, 6,1. Similarly: Primum enim judicio malo (=magis 
volo) guam gladio (lwetari), deinde glorid potius (hetAri volo) quam catamitdte. Ib. 7, 2. 2. 
—FPotius, in connection with a di-junctive conjunction, serves to correct a single 
expreszion of the sentence ; generally vel potius being thus used, but also seu potius, 
or aul potius, as: guotidie, vel potius In dies singulos, breviGres Llitteras ad te mitto. Cic. 
Att. 5, 7%, 1.—Scripsixsem, te frustra in send(um, sive potins in conventum senatorum, erse 
ventfrnm, ni etc. Ib. Fam. 4,1, 1.— Conspectim, aut potius complexum mihi tuum, defu- 
inse. Ib. Att. 4,1,2. Sometimes the adverbial comparative cifius or prius is used with 
the force of pofius, as: Vitam sibl eripi ci/ius quam gloriam rerum gestarum posse vo- 
ciferabatur ; He exclaimed that his life could be rather (literally ‘more quickly’) taken 
from him than the glory of his deeds. Liv. 8, 32.--Asvyptii quamvis carnificInam prius 
eubierint quam ibin aut aspidem violent. Cic. Tusc. 5, 27.—Magnétes in corpora sua 
cilius sevitiros quam ut Romanam amicitiam violdrent. Liv. 35, 31, 


Oss. 10. If a comparison refers to the intensity of a DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE Or ADVERB, 
the comparative adverb ‘magia’ is generally merged in the inflectional comparative de- 
gree of the adjective or adverb. JHlence every fihectional comparative of a descriptive 
adjective oradverb contains the syndetic antededent magis of the Quam-clause by im- 
plication, as: Luna est major guam dimidia pars terre. Cic. N. D. 2, 40.—Exercitus multo 
modestié post victoriam, guam ipsd victoria, daudabilior. Liv. 36, 21.—Quedam abscin- 
duntur faciling animo guamtemperantur. Sen. Ep. 108.—Majus accépit beneficium guam 
dedit. Ib. Ben. 3, 25. 

If the degrees in the intensity of tevo different descriplive adjectives (predicative or at- 
tributive) or adverbs are compared with each other, the Latin language places either 
hoth adjectives (or adverbs) in the comparative degree, or both in the positive degrce. 
In the latter instance the comparison is made by the adverb magis (sometimes by 
L Shige or meliue). The former method is more usual in Livy and the historians, as; 

ngior quam. latior acies erat; LITERALLY: The battle-line wus longer than a 
(é. e. The length of the battle line exceeded {ts width ; or ‘The battle-line was long, but 
it had little depth) Liv. 27, 48.—Triumphus ob eam rem clarior quam gratior fuit ; The 
triumph, therefore, was rather (more) brilliant than popular. Jb. 5, 23.—Asia a@ilidres 
quam /forlidres exercitus faciébat; Asia made our armies 7ather 7vich than brave. Ib. 39, 1. 
Sometimes magis or potius is redundantly added to such comparisons: Celeridra 
quam tutidra consilia magis placére ducibus. Ib. 9,32.—The second method is more 
usual in Cicero, Mihi autem iapudens magis quam stulius vidétur, Cic. Att. 5, 21, 12.— 
Sed exstitit tempus opldlum mihi magis gquum eperdium. Tb. Fam. 5.8. 2,—Artem juris 
civilis habebitis, magis magnam atque uberem, quam difficilem et obsciram. Ib. Or. 1, 
42.—Octavius ad dicendum veniébat magis audaciter quam pardte. Ib. Brut. 68.—Vir 
ingeuii magni magix quam boni. Sen, Ira, 1, 16.—Quid valet igitur illa L. Crassi copidsa 
magis quam sapiens oration? Cic. Par. 5,3.—Est non gloridsa magis quam dives victoria 
vestra. Liv. 37, 54.--Consul respondit. magis sepe guam vere vinquam 4etdlos pacem 
petere. Ib. 38, 8.—Quod subéfiliter magis quam dilucide dicitur. Cic. Tusc. 1,17. Sowith 
melius; Quam causam Pompéjus, @uimdtus melius quam eat ay susceperat. Cic. Fam. 
6,6,10. Cicero. however, somctimes made use of the method by two comparatives: Non 
timeo, ne dibentius hec in Clodinm evomere videar quam verius. Cic. Mil. 29.—In the 
writers of the silver Latinity sometimes an inflectional comparative is used in the first 
part of the comparison with a posilive in the Quam-clause ; and sometimes ¢wo poritives 
are connected by quam without magia; Ingeninm AgricQe speciem magne glorise 
vehementius quam caule appetébat. Tac. Agr. 1.—Fine anni excessit Asinius Agrippa, 
cluris majoribus quam vetustis. 1b. Ann. 4, 61. 


Oss. 11. The ‘compared members’ in a comparative period may be single members of 
the two propositions, ax in most of the passagex qnoted above, or WHOLE CLAUSES. 

A. ReLative CLauses. A comparison of relative clauses occurs in the following in- 
stances : 1. It two relative clauses are compared with each other, as: Scito multo plures 
esse qui d2 tribito recusent, quam qué exigi veint. Cic, Fam. 3,7,3.—2. The syndetic 
antecedent of a relative clause may be compared with its grammatical antecedent in the 
priucipal sentence. In this instance the syndetic antecedent is omitted, the relative 
clause being immediately preceded by quam, as: Navis facit humilidres guam quibis 
in nostro mari uti consuevimns, Cees. B. G. 5,1 (= quam ew fuérunt quibus etc.),—Ea- 
ercitu hand mindre guam quem prius habuerat, ire ad hostis pergit (= quam is fuit 
que prins habnerat ; with an army not smaller than that which he had etc.) Liv. 30, 

1.—3. Iv a comparative period with the adjectives plures, plus, minus, or a descriptive 
adjective in the comparative degree, the second term of the comparison often takes the 
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form of a relative clause introduced by a quantitative or a numeral relative adjective 
(quantus, quot) after the conjunction quam, if the Quam-clanse has a predicate different 
trom that of the principal sentence, and if the compared quantitative or numeral ideas 
occur in each of the two (completed) proporitions as ATTRIBUTIVE, ABSOLUTE, OF PREDI- 
CATIVE ADJECTIVES, a8: Quod eis plus frumenti imperabatur, guam quantum exurarant; 
Because they were charged with more corn than they had harvested. Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 29. 
In this seutence the predicates of the propontaens are different, the comparative claure 
being completed in the following form, ‘ They had harvested lesz corn’. ere the com- 
pared quantitative ideas occur in both propositions ax absolute and respectively at- 
tributive adjectives; hence quantum (i.e. Jrumenti) is added after quam, agreeing with 
Srumenté in gender and number, according to the rules for relative clanses, but taking . 
the case required by the construction of the clause. Jn English such relatives cannot be 
expressed.—Hannibal plures et duces et milites RomanGrum occidit, guam quot super- 
sunt. Liv. 35, 13 (= Paucidres duces supersunt ; hence the numeral adjective quot takes 
the place of pauciéres).—Dnx plures, quam quot satis erant in usum, ignes accendit. Liv. 
36. 10 (= paucidres iqnes satis erant).—So when tantum with a multiple is the syndetic 
antecedent: Intelligétur, sexies tantum (i. e. frumenti) quam quantum satam sit, abla- 
tum esse ab aratoribus. Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 43.—De pecunia finlItur, ne major (equivalent to 
the unusnal ‘ plus pecunie’) caus& luddrum consumerétur, guam quanta Fulvio Nobili- 
Ori decréta esset. Liv. 40,44.—Implébat homines cerfidris spei, quam quantam fides pro- 
missi humani subticere solet. Liv. 26,19 (= fides minwe spet subjicere solet).—Cn. Len- 
tulus multo majérem opinidnem dicendi actiOne faciébat, quam quanta in eo facultas 
erat. Cic. Brut. 66. 234 (=opinionem dicendi majorem fecit ; facultas dicendi mtnor fuit ; 
the quantitative adjective being attributive, guantus, taking its place, must agree with 
the governing noun facultas). These quantitative relatives, however, may be left out 
if the relative is in the nominative or accusative, or in the same case as the compara- 
tive in the principal sentence, as: Patiemini, judices, ab aratoribus plus aliquanto 
(frnmenti) ablatum esse, gvam natum sit 2? (or quam quantum natum sit). Cic. Verr. 2, 
38. 43.—Quo najére, etiam apud vos odio esse debet, guam (inst. of guam quanto) est apud 
populum Romanum. Ib, 1,14. ‘Thus in the following passage both formsare used along 
with each other: Quantum Apronins edidisset debéri, tantum (frumenti) ex edicto dan- 
dum erat. Etiamne si plus edidisset gvam quantum natum erat? Etiam : Quid, si mi- 
nus dedisect, quam poposcisset Apronius ? Ib. Verr. 2, 3. 29.—So in most of the passages 
with different predicates, quoted in Oss. 1 and 6, the relatives are omitted. But 
euch an admission is inadmissible if the construction requires the adjective to be 
placed in the genitive, dative, or ablative, as : Cogis eos plus lucri addere, quam quanti 
venierant (decume). Cic. Verr. 2, 3,39. [= Decumee venierant mindris Weis the com- 
mon terms in the two propositions being the idea of the very amount the intensitics of 
Which are comparcd. Since this idea. in the clanse, requires to be in the genitive of 
price. the relative, by which itis represented, cannot be omitted].— 4Sfajérem-sumptum 
fecfrunt, guam quanti Catonis lis wstimata est. Ib. Verr. 2,4, 10.—Afajére inde animo 
pacis opera inchoata, guam quand mole gesserat bella. Liv. 1.38.— 4. Sometimes the 
same form of a relative quantitative clause after guam, is used to denote a * CONCESSIVE 
IDEA’, 80 that the degree is represented as greater or less than it should be Inferred 
from the fact stated in the clause (= more, vreatcr than ‘ according to’), as: Predam 
inde majorem revexit, guam quanta belli fama erat; a booty greater than. according 
to the reports on the war, it should have been expected Liv. 1,35. Generally, however, 
this relation fs more briefly expreseed by gvam pro with an ablative; and this form is 
applicd to all the quantitative comparisons, in which the degree iz represented as being 
notin a direct proportion to the fact contained in the clause ; as: Achwi multo majérem, 
quam pro numero copiarum, hostibus terr6rem intulérnnt. Liv. 37, 20.—Quidquid dixero, 
minus, quam pro atrocitdte et maguitudine rei, dictum scit6te exse. Ib. 39, 15.— Pluribus 
ignibus, guam pro numero manentium, in specicm factis. Ib. 21, 32.--Omninm non tants 
pro AArolis cura erat. ferocioribus quam pro ingeniis Grecdrum gentis. Ib. 27, 30.—Castra 
meti&tus est dalius guam pro copiis. 1b. 36, 10. 

B. INFINITIVE-CLAUSES.—If the compared member of a Qnam-clause is a That-clanse, 
its form must be determined according to the manner in which the Qnam.clanse is to be 
completed, as: Ut mori aallet (=magis reket) quam de his rebus Sullam docéri. Cic. R. 
A. 9, 26 (=minus volvit, Sullam de his rebus docé:74. which shows that the That-clause is 
an Object-clause dependent on ve/e, and hence to be expressed in the form of an fnfini- 
tive-clause according to p. 562, 3, 4).—Neque salus ulla reipublice, major hoc tempore re- 
perlri potest. guam populum Romanum intelligere, neque tanta pernicies ulla potest acci- 
dere, quam rationem veri/dtis ab hoc ordine ahjudicdri. Vb. Verr. 2,1.2. The completed 
Quam-clauses are * Major salus est popnlum Romarum intelligere; and Major pernicies est 
rationem abjudicéri’. Hence a Subject infinitive-clause ix reguired (p. 613, OBs. 8: p. 609, 
Oxs. 3). So, when the clause takes the form of asnbject-infinitive: Que causa fuit honesti- 
or, guam a provinciaé defenedrem constitui (=me defensOrem constitui)? Cic. Verr. 2, 1,5. 
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C. Ur-cuavses.—That-clanges take the form of Ut-clanses of any description if the 
completed comparative clause will require this form according to the general rules, as: 
Nihil jam majus precitus deos guame uf incolumi abfre liceat. Liv. 26. 41.—Constitui, 
nihil mihi optatius cadere guam uf tu me quam primum consequiare. Cic. Att. 3.1.1. 
(= opto ut ete.).—Magis vereor, ne param gloriw, guam ne nimium belli sit. Liv. 38.17. 
—Idiomatical is the use of a PINAL UT-CLAUSE to represent the consequence of a degree 
less than that of the principal action, denoting at the same time that the higher devree, 
as stated in the principal sentence, does vot produce this consequence. In English we 
use, instead of the Latin comparative, a posidite with ‘too’, and instead of the Latin 
Ut-clause of purpose, an object-intinitive with ‘to’ las: Clarior res erat quanin tegi ae 
dissimuldri posse? * The matter was (vo clear to be covered up and dissembled (literally 
‘The matter was clearer (han that it could de covered ap). Liv. 26,51, Here the second 
term of the comparison must be completed by *guam ea res esse dehuit ut tegi posset?, = 
The matter was clearer (han it ought to have been in order to be covered up.—So: ya 
preceptum, quia majus erat guame ut ab homine viderétur, iccirco assignatum est deo; 
IMhis precept, because it was foo sudlime to come from man, was assigned toa god, 
Cic. Fin. 5, 16.—Quisnon intelligit, Canachi signa srigididra esse, quam ut imiteutur 
veritatem ? Ib. Brut. 18.—Pofenfias jum id malumapparuit gvam uf minGres per mavis- 
tratus sedarétur, Liv. 25. 1.—Pater de se magix timeébit quan ut fii necem ulciscdtur, 
Ih. 40, 11.—Frequently (but not in Cicero) final Ut-clauses of this kind (the same as or- 
dinary final clauses, according to p. 557, Osa. 5, foll.) take the form of relative clanses, 
the relative agreeing with its antecedent which, in consiructions of this kind, ig almost 
always contained in the principal sentence, ag: Visa legato major acies guam que ab 
eno presidio suslinéri posstit; The legate considered the army too s(rong to be resisted by 
his force. Liv. 10,4.—Famw ct fidei damna majora esse gvuam que wstimiri possent. Ib. 
3,72.—Magis auribus quam animis id acceptum erat. ut majus laetinsque quam quod 
mente capere aut satis credere possent (f60 glad Jor them to comprehend). Ab, 27. 50.— 
Ajunt, nox loqui majora quam que natira humana sustineat, Sen. Ep. 104.--Sometimes 
Quam-clanses dependent on pofius and its equivalents (OBs, 9) take the form of an Ut- 
clause to express more stronuly the negative force of the clause ip, 608, OBs. 6), as: Mag- 
nétes in corpora sua cifinus sevittros, gqvam ut Romainam amicitiam violdrent. Liv. 35, 
31. Chiuses of this kind must be completed by means of a verbum faciendi (= quam 
commilterent ut violirent). Generally, however, in conetructions of this kind, the 
Quanm-clause takes a subjunctive without ut. See Ons. 12. 


D, TEMPORAL CLAUSES may be connected with Quam-clanges, to compare the time, of 
the principal action with the time of another action mentioned in the clause, in which 
instance the principal sentence generally contains a temporal adverb to which the time 
of the temporal clause is opposed; as: Vos nine graviore caténd vincti estis quam quam 
(=quam tum guum) presidium Macedonum in arce habuistis. Liv. 35. 38.—Everecie Ari- 
ktotcles ait, mamquam nos verecundiores esse debére, guam quum de acis agitur. Sen. Q. 
N.7, 30. Generally such Quum-clauses have their predicates in the indicative ; but some- 
times the snbjunctive occurs. The same form is also used in comparisons of cquality, 
as: Jurfa eam rem ere passi sunt patres gvam quum consulatum vuledri cidém nd. Liv. 
10. 6.—Temporal clauses are also used after gan when referring to indefinite time, hav- 
ing always their predicate in the tadicative, as: Omnium societitum nulla prestantior 
est, quan quuim viri boni, moribus similes, sunt familiaritaite conjuncti. Cic. Off. 1,17. 


FE. CAUBAL CLAUSES after quam represent a fact either as being in a less degree or 
not at all the cause of some action, the real canse being stated in the principal sentence, 
which is generally connected with magia; as; Impetrata pax magis ut fessa tam diutino 
bello acquiesceret civitas, quam quod digni peferent. Liv.5, 23.) Hence this form is an 
equivalent of the construction with ‘non quod, sed’, explained p. 690 foll. From the 
reasons stated there, the mood of the clause must always be the SUBJUNCTIVE. Ex.: Sed 
ex aliis rebus magix quam quod culquam id compertum /oveé, hac fama valébat. Sall. 
Cat. 14.—JIfagis ut cousuctndinem eervem, quam quod vos non vestr& sponte hoc facid- 
tis, petam a vobis, ut me attente audiatis., Cic. Clu. 32.—Antiochus Ephesum est profectug, 
mayis quia terrestribus copiis exercitam Romanum vidébat sustinéri non posse, guam 
quod res navalix ipsa per se fempdta sibi unquam feliciter esset. Liv. 37, 26.—E seditidsis 
unum vinctlri jubet, magis usurpandi juris, gaam quia votus culpa foret. Tac. H. 4, 25.— 
Jactitum in conditionibus nequicquam de Tarquiniis in regnum restitnendis, magis 
quia id negire Porsenna nequiverat Tarquiniis, guam qgvod nevaitum iri sibi ab Romanis 
tgnordret. Liv. 2, 13.—Very frequently. in place of gvod or guia in such clauses, quo is 
uscd, the same as in the construction ‘x02 quo, sed? (p.690,C). as: Benevolentia. magis 
addnctus, gvuam quo res ita postudret, fui longior, Cic. Fam. 6,3, 1.—Mercatoribus est 
aditus magis eo ut que bello ceperint quibus vendant habeant, guam quo wilam rem ad 
se importdri desiderent. Cres. B. G. 4, 2.—Hiec, amore magis impulsus, ecribenda ad te 
put&vi, quam quo te arbitrarer monitis et prueceptis egére. Cic. Fam. 10, 3, 4.—Etsi more 
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magis hoc scribo, guam quo te admonendum pnutem. Ib. 12, 29, 3.—The 1nDICATIVE must 
be used when the comparison is made by non magis, according to Oss. 8, No. B, because 
in this instance the fact of the clause is represented @s real, as: Decimus cum magno as- 
sensu auditus est, non magis eo quod multitudinis noxam elevabat, guam quod in auctd- 
res verterat. Liv. 45,10. In this Instance, guo can not be substituted for quod. 


F, Si-cLausrs are frequently combined with quam, when the Quam-clause must be so 
completed as to contain the conditional thesis, the predicate being always supplied from 
the principal sentence. The combination guam si (than if) has the same office in the 
Clauses of guantifative comparison as the conjunction quasi (as if), and the equivalent 
combinations ae si, ul si etc. have in clauses of qualitative comparison; but with the dis- 
tinction that the latter always require the subjunctive, being always non-real, while quam 
si may be conceived ezther as doubtful, or as non-real, according to the nature of the the- 
sis which must be supplied, and hence may be tollowed by an indicative ; as: Nihil te 
mihi gratius facere posse, guam si omnibus tuis opibus Lamiam in petitiOne juveris (fr- 
ture-perfect). Cic, Fam. 11, 17,2. Here the Quam-clause must be completed by ‘ guam fe- 
ceris, si* etc.—Nisi forte magis erit parriclda, qui consularem patrem, quam (#.é. erit) st 
quis humilem necaverit. Ib. Mil. 7.—Generally, however. this form is nsed when the the- 
sis by which the Quam-clause must be completed is hypothetical, and, in this instance, 
the moods are generally hypothetical (i. e. imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), while the 
mood with quasi, ac si etc. generally follows the law of consecution; as: Peto a te diligen- 
tius quam (i.e. peterem) st mea res esset. Cic. Fam. 13, 14. 2.—Reculus, quum vivilando 
necabdtur erat in melidre causé guam (i.e. fuisset) sé domi consul&ris remansisset. Ib. 
Off 3, 27.—Plus va oratio momenti ad incitandos ad bellum habuit, guam (i. e. habuisset) 
si aperte suadendo cupiditaétem res verendi ostendisset. Liv. 35, 25.—-Peloponnésum quo- 
que adire jussi, unde prior legatio discesserat. incertidre statu ay (i. e. discessiszent) 
si non venissent. Ib. 39, 33.--Hunc annulum si habeat sapiens, nihil plus sibi licére putet 
peccire quam (i. €. licéret) st non habéret. Cic. Off. 3, 9.—This form is also applied to the 
comparison of EQUAL quantities, as: Vide ne religio nobis tam adhibenda sit quam (i. é. 
adhibenda esset) si testimonium dicerémus. Ib. Brut. 85.—Qui autem non defendit st 
pt tam est in vitio guam (i. e.-si/) si parentes, aut. amicos, aut patriam deserat. Ib. 

cdg 

Oss, 12, When the two propositions of a comparative period have different predicates, 
and the comparative clause denotes not only the lesser degree, but a denial of the fact 
stated in it, the mood of the clause is regularly the SUBJUNCTIVE. Such clauses are 
compared by means of the syndctic antecedent potius, or its equivalents céfius and prius 
(see Oss, 9), as: Errabo potius quam perductet quispiam (= Rather than take a guide, I 
will vo astray). Plaut. Most. 3, 2, 162.—Polius quam venias in periculum, dividuum face 
(Rather than come into danger, divide). Ter. A. D. 2, 2, 32.—Potius guam id non fiat, ezo 
dabo (Rather than allow this to happen, I will give). Plant. Pseud. 1,5, 141 —Prius quam 
te inimicum habeam, faciam ut jusseris (Rather than have you an enemy, I will do as 
you will order). Ter. Kun. 1, 2,94.—Indpem optdvit potius eum relinquere quam eum 
thesauram commonstrdadret. Plaut. Aul. prol. 11.—Illicitat6rem potius ponam quam illud 
minoris veneat. Cic, Fam. 7%, 2,1.—Cur quod in sinu vestro est excuti jubétis potius quam 
pondlis ? (Why do you bid us search for what you have in the bosom of your cloaks, én- 
stead of laying it down ?) Liv. 6,15.—Ayyptil quamvis carnificIuam polius subierint, 
quam ibin aut aspidem violent. Cic. Tusc. 5, 2%7.—Zeno perpessus est omnia potius, quam 
con-cios delends tyrannidis indicGret. Ib. 2,22.—Depugena potinus quam servias. Ib. Att. 
%, %, 7.—It magis ia used in the principal sentence, the mood of the clause is the trdica- 
tive; Magis verba legatorum benigne sunt audIta gqzam momentum ad mutandos animos 
habuérunt. Liv. 42, 46.—Sometimes the writers of the silver age use subjunctives in com- 
parative Quam-clanses as loosely as they uee the subjunctive in relative clauses. as : 
Cato (Uticensis) majére spatio proavum vicerat quam a Crasso vincerétur (instead of the 
proper ‘ victus est’). Sen. V. B. 21. 

Oss. 13. The Latin likes to give to those words in the comparative clause which are 
homologous.to words of the principal sentence the same grammatical form as the latter 
have in the principal sentence. This atTRacTION, which applies to all the classes of 
comparative periods, sometimes produces incongruities both in regard to grammatical 
and logical laws, which chiefly appear in the following constructions ; 

A. If the principal sentence in a comparative period, both terms of which have pred- 
icates of their own, has the form of an oblique infinitive clause, the predicate of the 
comparative clause should be, ax suboblique, in the subjunctive, or as non-oblique, in 
the indicative But, contrary to this rnle, the predicate of such a comparative claure is 
more generally (although not always) placed in the tnfini/ive with its subject in the aceu- 
safive, being treated as if it were codrdindie with its principal sentence, as: Tibi affir 
mavi, quidvis me polius perpessirum, quam ex Italii ad bellum civtle me exitirum. Cic. 
Fam. 2, 16,3 (instead of ‘quam ex Itali& exeam).—Quid si doceo, te duabus partibus ame 
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tus frumenti abstuliase quam populo Romano misizee (instead of guam miseris). Tb. 
Vere. 2.3, 19.—Eveu in Anfeguam-clanuses such an attraction is sometimes used, as : Cen- 
Fes anie cordnam herbi érs/iftese, Quam conceplum esse remen ? Ib. Div. 2,32.—This at- 
traction, however, is not used: 1) [It the fewses of the predicates are diferent, as: Tam 
temere istuin re commisstrum, quam verbisa miitabdtur, nemo putivit. Cic. Cec. 7, 21. 
—Krit mox qui argnat, graviorem Asie, guam Antiochus fuertd, Euménem esse. Liv. 42, 
42.—2) If the predicates of both propusitions are the same, but are expressed in each 
proposition, the Quam-clause Consisting merely of this common predicate: Multo 
plura divisse, quame derisoe(, putarétur, Cic, R.A. 1.—3) If the predicate is made by po- 
fius or itz equivalents, and the fact of the clause is conceived as non-real, the predicate, 
according to Ons. 12, is more usnally placed iu the subjunctive than in the infinitive 
@y attraction, aa: Sed vel hec panenda censeo polius guam truciddri corpora vestra 
sindtis. Liv. 21, 13.—Itaque per interregem comitia habenda esse polius quam coneul 
alter a bello a@vocarétur, Ib, 22, 33.—Hamibcar peritdrum se potius dixit, quam cum tanto 
flagitio domum rediret. Nep. Ham. 1.—Moritdros se cidéus dicébant guam quicquam 
earum rerum rogarétur, Liv. 5, 24. . 

B. Wf the principal sentence of a comparative clause is in the accusative with the in- 
finitive, and both propositions have a common predicate which is only expressed as 
predicate-infinitive in the principal sentence, the subject of the clause ts Sauls in the 
accusative, being attracted by the subject-accueative of the principal sentence. as: In- 
telliges, mulio me vigildre acriug ad saldtem, quam te ad perniciem reipublice. Cic. Cat. 
1.4.—~Multis ex rebus inteliigi potest, majGres nostrox non modo armis plus guam celeras 
nafidnes, verum etiam sapientia potuisse. Ib. R. A. 25.—Non enim facile guem dixerim 
plus studii quam iddwn adhibuisse. Ib. Brut, 41.—Dicet, me acrius vidére quam multos 
piscis fortaase. Tb. Ac. 2, 25.—AjEbat, se tantidem wslimdre quanti Sacerditem. Ib. Verr. 
2. 3,92.— Quem tantd letitid persfundi arbitramur, quant& ant superidrem Africinum 
Hannibale victo, aut posteridrem, Karthazine eversa§ Ib, Fin. 5, 24.—This attraction also 
occurs in the qualitative comparison, as: Ajébant /e non fato, ué ceferos ex vestré familia, 
sed oper é tua, consulem factum, Ib. Verr. 1, 10.—Quum efffse omnes fugereut, ge quoque 
turba ablatum, ut Varrdnem, Cannensi pugna, ut maudltos alios imperatores. Liv. 26,3. So 
in comparative relative clauses after idem: Cumdnos ejusdem juris conditionisque cujus 
Cupuam esse placuit. Liv. 8,14. Sometimes, however, the subjects of such clauses are 
placed in the nominative, as: Vult se in eddem, quo celeri, jure versdri. Cic. L. Ag. 2, 23. 

CU. A comparative clause, which does not reter to the whole principal sentence, but 
merely to an attributive phrase with a comparative as an attributive adjective, gencrally 
takes the copula esse aw a predicate, as: Hwee legatio etiam insolentidris (leqdtionis), 
quam _illa fuit, salis magnum piaculum esset. Liv. 45, 23.— Tilt. multo majori, quam 
Africdnus fuit. Cie. Fam, 5,7, 3.—Sometimes, the copula of such clauses is omitted, 
and the subject of the clause is attracted by the case of the comparative, as: Proponam 
tibi claros viros (ad imitandum). quod facere solent qui hortantury Neminem habeo 
clariorem, quam te ipsum (= ate tu inee es). Cic. Fam. 9, 14,6.—dfe, non multo mind- 
rem quam Lelinm (= quam Lelius Suit), tibi adjunctum esse patere. Ib. 5. 7, 3.—Homeé- 
nem evo tracundidrem quam te(= quam tu es) novi neminem. Plaut. Merc. 1, 2, 30.— 
Certe equidem pverin pejorem quam te (=quam tu es) novi neminem. Ib. Pers. 2. 2, 27.— 
Evo hominem callidiérem vidineminem, guam Phormiénem(= quam Phormio eat), Ter. 
Phorm. 4, 2.1.—So Plaut. Most. 3,1,72.—Very rarely this attraction occure, when rhe 
case of the comparative is notin the accusative, a8: Thermopyle locus appellatur, no- 
bilia LacedtemoniSrum adversus Persas morte, magis memorabili quam pugnd (= quam 
puyna fui!). Liv. 36,15. If puqna is taken as a nominative, the omission of the copula 
would be as harsh as the atttraction by the ablatives morte magis memorabilt. 


Oss. 14, Several words, containing a comparative by implication, are construed with 
Quam-clauses, the same as with magis expressed. 1) The verbs malle (sometimes velle 
= polius velle) and prestat; Sua quisque ab aliis benefacta lauda&ri quam ipse alidrum 
narrare malébat. Sall. Cat. 8.—Quodsi a multis eligere homines commodissimum quod- 
que, gua sese uni alicui certo vellent addicere. Cic. Inv. 2,2.—Accipere quam facere 
prestat injuriam. Cic. Tusc. 5,19.—2) The adverb ultra in the meaning ‘ farther’, 

beyond’, denoting an exceeding of the limits stated in the Quam-clause. ‘Ui(ra 
quam’ mostly occurs with negations, but also affirmatively; (@) in regard to PLACE 
(literally or figuratively), = ullerius quam, longius quam; Tricipitinus non ultra quam 
(no farther than) in Wernicos procédit, Liv. 3. 8.-—Longum exordium est quod uli7a 
quam satis eat producitur (further than itis sufficient). Cic. Inv. 1, 18. Comp. Ib. Tusc. 
2,2; Ib. 1,9.—(0) Of rime: Legati non uléra quam (no longer than) quinque dies Rhodi 
morati. Liv. 45, 10.—Trienninm et sex mensis «(ra quam licet lege Asmilia&, censfram 
erat. Ib. 9, 34. Comp. Tac. Ann. 6, 44.—(c) Of the INTENSITY of actions, designating the 
ntensity as ‘beyond measure’: Ninil wd/ra (= intolerabilius) malérum est, gvam quod 
passi sumus. Liv. 2s, 39.—(d@) Generally it is thus used with Ut-clauses, dependent on 
averbum faciendi (by Livy, not by Cicero), as a mere synonym of amplius (OBs. 6); 
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Nihil ultra quam ut poenitéret fruatra, restSbat ; There remained nofhing else (nothing 
further, nothing better) ‘van vain repentance. Liv. 8, 27.—Néthil ulfra valnérunt quam 
ut in officio cessarémus (= nihil amplius effecérunt). Tb. 45, 23.—Quid ultra facere pos- 
sum guam ut deos precer, etc. Ib. 42,13, So Ib. 40, 30.—— 3) Sometimes the adverbs 
supra and super are similarly used with-Quam-clanses 3; (a) supra = superius, ax: Paullo 
supra quam ad lingnam stomachue annectitur., Cic. N. D. 2, 54.—(b) = wira (bevond) : 
Corpus patiens inedie, vigiliw, algdris supra quam cutquam credibile est Salt. Cat. 5. 
—Poenas dedit usque superque quam vatis est. Hor. Serm. 1, 2,65.—(c) Super quam 
(with a Fact-clanse) = prweferquam quod (in addition to); Primoribns, super quam quod 
dissenserant a consilio, territis etiam duplici prodigio. Liv. 22. 3.—Marcellus etiam ad- 
verso rumOre esse, sper quam quod ne male pugnaverat. Ib, 27, 20. Significantly a 
subjunctive of non-reality ia used after ‘xupra quam’: Sepe etiam orator supra rem 
feret quam ficri possit ; an orator will often present a fact in terms beyond what could 
happen. Cic. Orat. 40.—4) In anteclassical and po-tclassical style, the adverb pre 
is construed with Quam-clauses, expressing the general idea of COMPARISON, pre@e- 
quam being often written as one conjunction (= compared with): Nihil hoc quidem eet 
triginta minw, preguam alios sumptus facit ; This is nothing, compared with what he 
otherwise spends, Plaut. Most. 4, 4. 43.—Jam mindris omnia facio, preqguam quibus 
me modix tudificdtus est; compared with the other tricks he played on me. Ib. 5, 2, 25.— 
Nec pol profecto sine grandi malo, prequam res patitur, studuit elegantie ; without 
serious evils, compared with the advantages gained. Ib. Merc. Prol. 22.—Sed hoc etiam 
pulcrum ’st. prequam sumptus ubi petunt; but this is even excellent, compared with 
the time when they are demanding their money. Ib. Aul. 8, 5. 33.—Cat6nis sententia 
laxioribus paullo longioribusque verbis comprehensa est, prequam illud Grecum 
(Cato's wording is rather loose and lengthy, compared with the Greek sentence). Gell. 
N. A. 16,1. Comp. Plant. Aul. 8. 5, 33.—Similarly pre ie used with wé instead of with 
quam, as in Plant. Men. 5,5, 33; Amph. 1, 1,218.— 5) Here belong the adverbs post 
and ante (= prius), forming temporal conjunctions in connecuon with quam (see p. 
659, and p. 666 foll.). As with ante, and prius, Quam-clauses are used with pridie, ax: Si 
hic pridie natus foret. quam hic est. Plant. Mil. 4.2, 91.—Sed hee (epistola) ext pridie 
data gvam illa. Cic, Att. 3, 8, 2.—Hee pridie scribébam quam comitian fore putabantar. 
Ib. 4, 15, 8.— Pridie quam ego AthGnas veni. Tb. 5.11.6.—Pridie quam excessit e vita. 
Jb. Am 3,12.—In Livy, and in silver Latinity, pridie quam iz sometimes construed with 
& SUBJUNCTIVE, like privsquan; Pridie quam urbem tniret. Liv. 26, 21.—C tliewla, pridie 

vam periret, somniidvit, consistere ve in ceelo juxta solinin Jovis, Suet Cal. 8.—6) Here | 
Delone preterquam, and extra quam (si) (p. %39, OBs. 3, fin.). 


Ons. 15. If acompurative clause dependent on an adjective or adverb In the comparative 
DEGREE has vo predicate of its own, and consists only of a 8UBSTANTIVE (noun, pro+ 
houn, or absolute adjective) with or withont attributes. the compared substantive, in 
heu of a comparison by the conjunction quam, is sometimes placed in the ARLATIVE 
(COMPARACIVE ABLATIVE), Which originally had the signification of an adlative of means. 
It represents the degree, expressed by the comparative as MEASURED BY the compared 
thing or pereon, z. é. as being not ‘ absolutely? true, but only ‘ relatively’, or ‘in relution’ 
to the compared noun, the Greek comparative genitive having a similar, though not ex- 
actly the same sense, This construction may take the place of the regular comparison 
by quan, in the following instances : 

A. If the comparative is @ PREDICATE-ADJECTIVE With the copula esse (also fiert, vidé7%i, 
exsistere), the compared substantive being the subject of the comparative clause, com- 
piected by means of the same copula, as: Libertas servitiite potior eat (=quam servitua 
est, where quam fnclndes the lesser degree of pofior, as a predicate-adjective). Liv. 35, 1%. 
Que barbaria Indid vastior aut agrestior ? Cic. Tusc. 5, 27.—Tullus Hostilius ferocior 
Romito fuit, Liv. 1,22,.—Homo me miserior nullus est, reque opInor, Plaut. Merc. 2, 3, 1. 
—Nullus es? (locns), ad statnam Weal Rostris clarior. Cic. Dej. 12.—Nulla omniIno erié 
hae prestantior disciplina (=Nulla discipltna hac disctplina prestantior erit). Ib, Fam. 1, 
%,11.—If in sentences of this kind the principal subject is a noun, the ordinary con- 
struction with a complete or an abbreviated Quam-clause is as frequently found as the 
construction by a comparative ablative, as: Calidior est enim, vel potius ardentior ani- 
mus gvam est hic aér. Cic.Tusc. 1, 18.—Alemorabilior prima pars vite guam postréma fuit. 
Liv. 38.53. The choiee between the two constructions chiefly depends on the arranve- 
ment of the words required. If it is desirable to open the sentence with the compura- 
tive, as closely referring to the preceding thought, a comparative ablative is hardly ever 
urged, the regular place of which is immediately before the comparative. If the com- 
parative adjective is qualified by an ablative of difference, or any other adverbial abla- 
tive, a Qnam-clause generally is preferred to the comparative ablative, to avoid a con. 
currence of two ablatives of different meanings, as: Bithynicus, biennio quam nos (hardly 
ever * biennio nobia') major. Cic. Brut. 68.—M. Messalla, minor natu quam nos (not nodis). 
Tb. 10.—Ennius fult major natu quam Plautus (not Piauto). Ib. Tusc. 1,1.--Nihilo enim 
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erat Ipse Cyclops quam aries il’e prudentior. Tb.5, 39.—On the other hand. a comparative 
_ablative is preferred if the subject is a negative absolute adj-ctive, or an interroqative ad- 
jective, virtually nevative, as; vo uberior in dicendo Platine? Quis Aristotele nervo- 
sior, Theophrasto dulcior ? Cic. Brut. 31,— Quis enim hoe adolescente castior 2? Quis autem 
illo. qui maledteit. iapurior ? Tb. Phil. 3.6.—In publicis nihil est lege gravius. Ib, 2, 42. 
— Nihil eat detestabilins dedecore, nihil Jedlings servitiite, Wb.3,14.—Nihil est animo velo- 
ciux, Th. Tusc. 1, 19.— Niki! enim est, profecto, homini prudentid dulcius. 1b. 1, 39.—Si 
nihil esset aliund. nihil esset homine deformius. Ib. Tuse. 2,21,.—Nihil est virtiile ama- 
bidine. To. Brut. 78.— Quid est melius aut quid preestantius et beneficentins bonitate ? 1b, 
N.D. 1, 43.—Nihil est in historia, pura& et Mlustri brevifitle dulcius. Ib. Brut. 7. Accord- 
ing toa remarkable Latin idiom, the form ‘ quid (Wihil) est’, ete., in this construction is 
uecd with reference to persons, generally referring to their actions or qualities; as; 
Nihil erat Crasso copiosius (=Nobody had a greater command of the language than 
Crassus; or: No Orations show a greater command of the Janguage than those of 
Cras-us). Cic. Brut. 89 --Quidl enim beatius illis, quo< tu expulsos a te priedicas? Nothing 
ix holier than (he condition of those whom ete. Ib. Phil. 2. 13.-- Tar quinio vero quid tm- 
nudentius, qui ete.? Whatis more impudent than ‘he act of Tarquin who etc.’ [b. Tuse,. 
3, Lt est autem neqguius aut (urpins effemindto viro 2? What is so wicked or dis- 
vraceful as effeminacy ina man? Ib. 3,17.--Vee mihi est fe fucundius quicquam nec ca- - 
vinx, Tb. Fam. 2,10, 1.—Accessit etiam illa opinio, quod homini Aomine pulchrius nihil 
videatur., Ib. N. D.1,27.—Comparative ablatives are also used when the comparative 
adjective has the force of a participle, so as to be equivalent to a relative clause: Est 
bos cervi fietrd, cujus a medial froute titer aurls unum cornu ersistit, evcelsiux (=quod 
est excelsins) magisque directum his, que nobis nota sunt, cornibus, Cs. B. G. 6, 26. 


B. If the comparative isin the relation of a COMPLETING PREDICATE IN THE ACCUSA- 
Tive, dependent on a FACTITIVE verb (p. 101, 2. 74), especially verbs of considering (p. 
102, No. C+), the compared noun being conceived as the svZjec/ of the same factitive verb 
understood, the construction of the comparative ablative is frequently used, ax: Sapi- 
entin omnia inferiora virtiite ductt. (Completed: Sapientia virtiiem saperidrem ducit; 
= Virtue is superior, ax wisdom considers it), Cic. Tuse. 4, 26.—Est boni consnlis, snam 
salittem posterioremn saldte commiini ducere. Ib. Rab, Perd. 1,3.—Profecto Epicdrus nihit 
cessalione melinus eristimat. Ib. N. D. 1, 6.—Herodotum cur veracidrem ducam Ennio ? tb. 
Div. 2, 56.—Qui nihil abet (considers) in vit& jucundius vi/d, is cum virtite vilam noua 
otest colere, Auct. Her. 4, 14.—Z/ve mihi gratings facere nihil potes. Cic. Fam, 13, 44.— 
But the construction with guan, in this connection, occurs as often as that with com- 
parative ablativesa, as: Ut nihil pulchrius quam hominem putdret, Cie. N. D.1, 27.—Non 
minus preclarum foe quam illud judicandum est. Ib, Off 1, 22. 

C. A comparative ablative i+ often used when the principal sentence with a predicate- 
adjective in the comparative deqree is in the ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE, the com- 
pared noun having the relation of a sudject-accusative in a Quam-clause, as: Crasso nihil 
statno fiert potuisee perfectius (INDEPENDENTLY : Crasso nihil perfectius est, or fiert 
potest), Cic. Brut. 38. -—Dixérur t. omni presenti statu spem cujusque novandi res suas 
dlandiorem esse (INDEP.: Spes cujusque blandior ext quam omnis presens status). Liv. 35, 
17.—Quid ego causam civilatium ago, quam ipsis agenfibus et nos et regem cognoscere 
@equiius ext (= Equius ext nos Causam counoscere ; minus wquum est ipsos agentes cau- 
fam cognoscere), Liv. 35,16. The construction in this passave is extremely harsh, since 
the comparative ablative is not the subject of the copula, but of a predicate-inflnitive, 
dependent on it.—But the ordinary construction with gvamand an attracted subject-accu- 
rative (according to OBs, 12, No. 8). is about as frequentiy used as a comparative ablative, 
as: Sentio, LatYnam linguam loevplefidrem esse quam Grecam, Cic. Fin. 1,3.—Neminem 
diqgniorem esse ex sociis vestris gum me, dicere ausin. Liv. 37,53. Compare the following 
two similar sentences with different comparative corstructions; JIlud cognosces pro- 
fecio, mihi fe (=quam te) neque caribrem, neque jucundidrem esse guemquam. Cic. Fam, 
2, 3,2.— Nemineme cutguam neque cariérem neque jucundiorem unquam fuisse quam te 
mihi. Ib. 1,9, 24: where the construction with gvam is used, because the Comparative 
Glause consists of au object (mihi), besides the subject-accusative fe. 


D. If the comparative is in the relation of an ATTRIBUTE-ADJECTIVE, the comparative 
nonn in the construction of a comparative ablative may be used if the comparative ab- 
lative is equivalent to a Quam-clause with a predicate-adjective and the coywu, provided 
the voverning comparative adjective is in the nominative or accusative, as: //dc mihi 
majus (=major res quam hec est) ab dis immortalibus nihil dari potest. Cic. Phil. 2, 46. 
—Catisam suscepisli antiguidrem memoria tud (=quam memoria tua est), Th. Rab. Perd. 
9.—Quem auctOrem locupletidrem Platine laudaire possumus (=locupletidrem quam Plato 
éesf)’ Ib. Rep. 1, 19%.—Non tulit ullos hive civitas aut clorid claridres, aut auctorilaite gravi- 
Ores, aut humanitate poli/iores, P. Africdno, C. Lelio, L. Furio. Vb. Or. 2, 37.—Nullum €0 
telum ad Vincendum homini ab dis immortalibus acrius datum est (=nullum telum aucrius 
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quam id est), Liv. 21,41.—But often the construction with guam is applied to sentences 
of this kind, which is necessary if either the compared noun is noé in the relation of a 
subject to a copula understood, or if the comparative adjective is in another case than 
the nominative or accusative, as: Solita m-didre in causd sunt guam obligdta; immunia 
commodidre conditigne sunt guam illa quie pensitant. Cic. L. Agr. 3, 2.—Nihil enim hubet 
prestantius (=nullam rem prestantidrem), nihil quod magis expediat. qvam honestdfem 
(=quam honestas est), Ib. dase. 2, 20.—Rex ex altidre fastigio quam fyrannus detractus 
erat (not tyranno). Liv. 35, 12.--Id quoque oppidum hand multo majére certamine cepit 
quam enstra (not castris), Ib. 39,21. Comp. the passages quoted Oss. 13, C. Compara- 
tive ablatives, when the comparative adjective is not in the nominative or accusative, 
occur only in the poets and in the authors of the silver age (compare, however, the pas- . 
ruve Cic, Att. 1,12, 1, cited in the foot-note), as: Pane egeo, jam mellitis potiére placentis 
(=qnam placente sunt), Hor. Ep. 1,16,20.—Verba Lucili, nostrum melidris utrdque 
(=quam uterque est). Ib. Serm. 2, 1, 29.—Only writers of the silver age use comparative 
ablatives if the comparative clanse cannot be resolved into a subject with the copula, as: 
Cresar majorem sendtu animum habuit (=quam sendtus habuit). Vell, 2, 61. 
£. if the comparative is in the relation of an ADVERB, or of an ADVERBIAL ACCUSA- 
TIVE of intensity (plus), the construction with gvam must be considered as the rule, as: 
Dixit, Asiam hoc lonve m-lius quam sendtum nosse. Liv. 37, 52.—Nec res ulla apud homi- 
nes plus quam ordo et orndtus valet. Cic. Brut. 52.—Philosophdrum oratio sermo potius 
nam oratio dicitur., Ib. Orat. 19.—Que persequerer, si melius ea vidérem quam tu vides. 
b. Fam. 5, 13, 3.—Nam melius (loquitur) guam Plato? Ib. O. G. O. 3, 16.—Orator efficiet 
uf, quamcumqne rem a quoquo cognoverit, de eo multo dicat ornatins quam ille ipee unde 
co-nodrit. Ib. Or. 1, 15..—But, if the sentence has a negative indefinite subject (nihil, nemo), 
with which the noun in the clause is compared, the construction with a comparative ab- 
lative is not rarely uned, as: Quemadmodum dixit rhetor Apollonius, (acrimd nihil citius 
arescit. Cic, Inv. 1,55 (Comp. Auct. Her, 2, 31).—Recte augurariz, a me nihil aberse longius 
crudelitdte. Cres. in Cic, Att. 9, 16, 2.—Hoc nemo me diutius fecit. Cic. ‘Tusc. 1,4. The use 
of comparative ablatives with reference to comparative adverbials, if the subject is not 
an ind«finite negative, is a rare exception, as: Fortina plus consilits humanis pollet. 
Liv. 44,40. Pocts, however, very freely use this construction, as: Quam (urbem) Juno 
fertur ferris magis omnibus coluisse. Vire. Agn. 1, 15.--{In the passave Cic. Brut. 64, 230, 
the Cod. Med. reads *‘ Hortensius magis jam etiam vigébat cum Antonio’; but it is prob- 
able that the correct reading is ‘magis vigébat Antonio’, i. e. ‘quam Antonius.’] 


F. In the following two instances the construction with comparative ablatives must 
be always used in place of Quam-clanses: 1) When the adjective alius, as subject of the 
comparative clause refers to a preceding alius, as subject of the first term of the com- 
parison. as: [bi alius alio ferocius increpare. Liv. 35, 17.—Si plures (exsent facies), aliam 
esse alid pulchridrem necvsse est. Cic. N. D. 1, 29.—2) If the compared word is a RELA- 
TIVE ADJECTIVE, tnvolved iu the first term of the comparison, according to the rules p. 
534 foll. (=than which, than whom), as: Quo spectaculo (not ‘quam quod spectaculum’) 
nihil potest esse admirabilius. Cic. N. D. 2,40.—Natfra, gua nihil potest esse callidius. 
Ib. N. D. 2, 57.—Mens, gue@ nihil homini dedit deus ipse devinius. Ib. Off. 1, 10.—Punicum 
Dellum, gua nullum neque majus, neque periculosius Romani gessére. Liv. 38,54. See 
the passages quoted p. 548, Oss. 8. 


G. Peculiar are the following idiomatic constructions with comparative ablatives: 

1) If a comparative clanse consists of a mere impersonal predicative phrase (‘ guam soli- 
lum est’, ‘quam necesse ext’, ‘ quam opinio est’, * quam dictum est’), the impersonal] predi- 
cutive noun, adjective, or participle is frequently placed in the comparative ablative, as: 
Lusu sermonibueque variatis dongius solito (longer than it was customary, longer than 
usually). Liv, 5, 27.—An wequum tibi vidétar, quibue, si minus debito faciant, irascimur, 
eis non habéri gratiam si plus debifo solitéque feceriut? (=minns quam debitum ext, plus 
quam solitum est). Sen. Ben. 3, 22.—Opinidne omnium majoren animo cepi dolowm 
(=major quam opinio fuit). Cic. Brut. 1, |.—Milites longius necessario procedébant. Crs. 
B G. 7%, 16 (=quain necesse fuit).—Dicfo prope cifins equum in viam Claudius dejéett 
(=quam dictum eat, i.e. a me). Liv, 23, 47.—Leevinus serius spe omnium Romam venit. 
Th, 26, 26.—Non verendum est, plus eqguo quid in amicitiam congeratur. Cic. Am. 16.— 
Fama. qua incerta in majue vero terri solent. Liv. 21, 32. 

2) ‘he comparative ablatives used to determine indefinite numeral expressions within 
certain limits, mentioned as the third formula in Oss. 3.* This form is also applied to 


* Comparative ablatives of this kind, of course, require the governing comparative 
adjective to be in the nominative or accusative. Deviations from this rule are extremely 
rare, as: Nam a Cecilio prepay minore centesiinis DUMMUM MovéEre non possunt ; 
For from Ceecilius even his relatives cannot ‘move’ a sesterce dy (4. e. payiny) less in- 
terest than one per cent. a month. Cic. Att.1,12,1. Here ‘mindre’ is an absolute ad- 
jective in the ablative of the instrument (not of price, as it is erroneously cousidercd by 
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numeral expressions, referring to the comparative adjectives major and minor, denoting 
AGE, ax: Maujores duodectm annis coronati supplicavérunt (those that were older than 
twelve years. Liv. 40. 37.—Mancipia mindra annis viginti. Tb. 29, 44. (So recularly ‘ma@- 
Jor’ or minor vigintt quinque annis’, in regard to the term of leval guardianship.) If 
*natua’ or ‘nate’ is added to the numeral expressing the years, comparative ablatives 
are generally not used, the first or second formula mentioned in Oss. 3 being employed 
instead, as: Major guam quindecim annos natura, Liv. 45, 32.—Major gquadraqginta dnin0s 
natux’, Cie. R.A.14. Rarely, however, comparative ablatives occur even with nal, 
as: Ne qui minor (rigin(a annia natu legerétur. Cic. Verr, 2, 2, 49. The Jurists frequently 
place the numeral expression referring to the age in the geniflive (major, or minor vigtuté 
quingue annérum), combining thus two different constructions, namely, that of the 
second formula in Ons, 3, and of a qualitative genitive (major viginti annérum=homo 
qine Viginti anndrum; ‘homo végintt anvorum’ meaning a‘ian of twenty years’) as: 
Nisi si minor sit anndrum viginli quingue. Gaj. Inst. 2, 163. The same construction 
occurs in Liv. 38, 38. 

3) Sometimes (very rarely) ablatives absolute serve at the samé time as comparative 
ablatives, as: Virtidite gubernante, quid potest esse preclarius 2? What can be more ad- 
mirable thin the reign of virtue? (quam quum virtus reqnat). Cie. Rep. 1. 34. 

4) If it is desirable, for rhetorical purposes. to give to a compared Infinitive-clause a 
svndetic antecedent in the form of a neuter demonstrative (see p. 492, OBs. 15. No. 1), 
this demonstrative antecedent must be placed in the comparative ablative. as: Quid hoe 
tota Siciliaé est clasts, quam omnes Segestes matronas Convenisse, quum Didna exporta- 
rétor ex oppido ? Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 35. 

5) The poets sometimes use comparative ablatives in place of Qnam-clauses referring 
to acomparison of unlixe quality (p. 749, OBs. 3), as: Ne putes alium sapienti bondqua 
beatum. Hor. Ep. 1, 16,20. This licence, however, is never extended to clauses of equae 
quantity or qaality. 

Oss. 16. Sometimes in the historians (Sallnst, Livy, Tacitus, Nepos #). the comparative 
degree to which a Quam-eliuse refers, is eddiptically omitted. This ellipsis only occurs 
in the construction with magis. mentioned Ors. 7%, Nor. Dand E, when cither the inten- 
sities of two verbal predicates, or those of two objects of the same predicate. are com- 

ared with each other. In this instance, magis is sometimes (but rarely) omitted. In 
Salinet there are only two passages critically established: Fortdna res cunctas ex lubi- 
dine guam ex vero celebrat obscuratque (=ex lubidine magix quam ctc.). Sall. Cat. 8, 1; 
and: Beneficiis gua metu imperium agitabant. [b.9.5; although even iu these pas- 
sages many Codd. exhibit magis. In the other passages (Cat. 48.5; and 52.3) the ereat 
majority of the Codd. give magix, although most of the editions have left it out. In Livy, 
this omission is very rare; ag: Claudii oratio fuit precibus quam jurzio similia (=magqis 
precibus etc.). Liv. 3, 49.—In Tacitus there are several Critically-authenticated passages 
in which this ellipsis occurs, as: Quia pacem guam bellum probibim=pacem magis (or 
potius) guam bellum. ‘Tac. Ann. 1, 58.—Miseratio gvam invidia angebatur. [b. 3, 17.—Ce- 
dere loco consilii quam formidinis arbitrantur. [b. Germ. 6. So [b. Ann. 3,32. In one 
passage (Ann. 4, 61, cited OBs. 10) two descriptive adjectives in the positive degree are 
compared by guam without magis.—In Nepos this ellipsis occurs in one passage: Ta- 
men statuit congredi quan cum tantis Copils refugere. Dat. 8. 


Ons. 17. If two propositions are so compared with each other that it is represented as 
doubtful to which of the compared terms the higher degree isto be attributed. the com- 

arative period takes the form of a DISJUNCTIVE QUESTION, P. I. § 419), the second term 

eing introduced by an instead of quam Disjunctive comptrisons are treated in every 
respect like periods with Quam-clau<es, e<pecially in the form of the compara.ive de- 
grec in the first term of the comparison ; only tnat, if the question is oblique, the predi- 
cates of the period always require the eudjunctire ; as: Utrum magis est mirandum, 
quod is condemnatus est, a2 quod omntIno respondfre ausus est? Cic. Clu. 22, 60.— 
Sepe et multam boc meum cogitavi, bontue an mali plus attulerié hominibue eloquentize 
studium. Ib. Inv. 1, 1.—Ex litteris tuis cepi fructum duplicem, mibique diMicilem adju- 
dicandum, amoremne enza me tuum ar animum in rempublicam pluris restimandum 
putadrem ’ Ib. Fam. 10,5, 1.—If two adjectives are compared with each other, generally 
each of them is placed in the comparative, the same as with Quain-clauses, as: Multi 
dubitavére, sortior an Jeélicior essct, Sall. Jug. 95. 


some), being used with the force of ‘less interest ’,=minoribus usiris quam centesimis. 
This nse reems to have been colloquial. 

* The passage Liv. 4, 21,15: ‘Invidiam leniIre quam minimo sno privato incommodo, 
pablicdque populi Romani’, will make no good sense without reading ‘ lenIre sno pri- 
vito inenimmnads: quam minimo incommodo publico P. R.’,=suo incommodo magis quam 
etc. However, this conjecture is too bold, and there is nu other passage in Livy in which 
this ellipsis occurs, except the one cited in the text. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
OBLIQUE DISCOURSE. 


§ 667. OBLIQUE Discourse (oratio obliqua) is a series of periods ex- 
pressed in an oblique form (as defined § 597, p. 386), being represented as — 
uttered by a speaker, introduced by the author. Oraitto obliqua has several 
peculiarities, deviating from the general rules about oblique and sub- 
oblique clauses, 1)°in the use of the personal pronouns, referring to the 
speaker, and to the person spoken to; 2) in the grammatical form of the 


predicates, both of the principal sentences and the clauses. 


Ons. 1. Not every oblique or suboblique clause belongs to what is properly called 
‘oratio obliqua’. A single period with a verbum dicendi as principal predicate, may 
contain an oblique clause dependent on the principal predicate. But this alone does 
not constitute ‘oblique discourse’, which begins only when one or more oblique periods 
are added, in which the same verbum dicendi must be supplied without being expressed. 
Quod postquam Romam est allatum, in contidnem prosiliunt, sollicitant plebis animos, 
hoc illud esse dictitantes, quod vera militibus sint constittita. Liv. 5,2. This period docs 
not by itself constitute puliite discourse (oratio obliqua), although the clause ‘hoc illud 
esse’ is an oblique clanse in the sense defined § 597 foll. (p. 386 foll.). But oblique dis- 
course begins in the sentence directly following, which is withont any finite verb: Nee 
sé fefellissé, id donum inimicorum venénoillitum fore. Venisse libertatem plebis etc." To 
each of these two periods the same verbum dicendi with the same subject, which is ex- 
pressed only in the preceding sentence, may be supplied. So: M. Aburius, ei quid 
ante consulis adventum decernerétur, inlercesstrum se ostendit, Liv. 39,4. ‘This is an 
ordinary oblique infinitive clause. But in the following period oratio obliqua proper 
begins: * Hum (i. e. consulam) contradicere velle, proficiscentemque in provinciam ita sibi 
mandasse, ut €a disceptatio integra servarétur, Fulvium temporis jactiram facere etc.’— 
This often a great number of periods follow each other without any governing finite 
verbum dicendi, which constructions are often very awkward in the English version. 
Grammatically to all such gentences a governing verbum dicendi may be supplied; but 
itis more in conformity with the genius of the Latin language to consider the single 
periods constituting ‘ oratio obliqua’ as governed by the idea of obliquity. It is this 
conception to which the peculiarities in the grammatical forms of the oratio obliqua, 
and the deviations from the general rnleg, must be ascribed. On account of these devia- 
tions, both forms, the ordinary ‘oblique clause’ and the ‘oratio obliqua’, must be 
strictly distincuished.—Frequently the Latin (the same as the Greek) uses this form ot 
discourse in the speeches (real or- imaginary) which are quoted by the author ; although 
the greater part of the speeches, contained in the historiane, are given in DIRECT Dis- 
COURSE, 


Oss, 2. The nee of prononnes both of the first and second persons is excluded in 
oblique discourse, unless the author quotes his own speech, or that of the person ad- 
dressed. Uf specches of others are.quoted, the pronouns of the THIRD PERSON must per- 
form the three officcs of representing the action as beloncing toa person spoken of, a 
pereon spoken fo, and to the speaker himself. There are many more expressions for 
the ‘third person’ at the disposition of the Latin langnage than there are in English; 
elae the construction of oratio obliqua would be,just as much an impossibility as it is 
in English ; namely the pronoun sui, sidi, se, and the form-adjectives is, tpse, dle (and 
with reference to the pereor?spoken of, hic and éxfe), while in English only ‘he’ and its. 
cascs in the singular and plural can be used for this purpose. : 


Oss. 3. The FIRST PERSON (é. e. that person which refers to the speaker himeelf) is 
generally expressed by the pronoun svi, sibt, se, if used as subject-accusative in the main 
propositions of the discourse, or if any case except the nominative is required in the 
principal clangse, or in the dependent finite clauses (which are regularly suboblique). 
‘Se’ us eubject accusative is frequently omitted. The Possessives referring to the 
epeaker are regularly expressed by suus. Ex.: Quum ea ita sint, tamen gese cum eis 
pacem esse factirum. Ces. B. G. 1, 14.—Dixit rex (se impariitum venisse), quod cre- 


didisset, quum se vidissent AtOli, omnia vel in se uno posita presidia existimatiros 
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esse. In presentiit curr esse Atolis debére, ut copia frumenti suis suppeditétur. Liv. 
85, 44.—-But since frequently, according to the general rules, the same forms are required 
for both, the person spoken to, and the person spoken of (if referring to the subject), 
the connection must often decide whether by sui, sti, se, and sus, the speaker ig meant, 
or one of the two other persons 3 aa: Tarquinius dixit (in concilio EtruscOrum),. .ne se, 
ortum ejusdem sangiinis, extorrem cum jiberis adolescentibus ante oculos é«vos pertre 
sinerent. Liv.3.6. Here the pronoun se refers to the speaker, but ‘suos’ to the persons 
epoken of, being the subjects of the predicate sinerent, which relation ie distinctly 
shown by the connection. But if, for instance, the sentence did not contain the 
phrases * se, orfum ejusdem san uinis, extorrem*, and only the latter part (ne liberos ante 
oculos 8uoR perive dinerent) Were expressed, it would be doubtful whether * swos” referred 
to Tarquin or to the Etrnscane ; and the plural * ipsorvan* with reference to the Etrus- 
cang, or the singular ‘ ipeius’ with reference to Tarquin would have to be substituted. 
So Ciesar in the following passage uses ‘ipsos’ with reference to the speakers, while the 

receding suis refers to the person apoken of (as subject of the clause), and the possess- 
ve sua, to the person spoken to (likewise the subject of an adjoined clause): Quod im- 
proviso unum pagum adortue eeset, guum ei qui flumen transixsept, suis auxilium ferre 
non poseent, he obeam rem aut svu@ magnopere virtfiti tribnueret, aut ipsos dezpiceret, 
(the Helvetiang, ax the speakers, instead of ‘se despiceret, Which would be ambiguous). 
Ces. B. G. 1. 13.—Sometimes the pronouns és, ea, id, are used with reference to the 
epeaker, to obviate ambiguities which might arise out of the use of the pronoun éudé, 
sibi, se; as: Quodsi veteris contumeliz oblivisci vellet, num etiam recentium injuria- 
rum, quod ¢0 invifo iter per provinciam tentassent, memoriam deponcre posse? Ib. B. 
G. 1.14. Here ee inri/o might refer to the grammatical subject (instead of ‘invili’ as 
accessory predicate).—The change of the first person into the third, in all kinds of in- 
direct statements in which a third person speake of himself, is even then necessary if 
the first person ‘ego’ in direct discourse would have the force of a noun, a8: Pompéjus 
ad omnia me alferum se (his other ‘EGO’ or ‘ se/f’) fore dixit. Cic. Att. 4, 1, 7. 


Oss. 4. If the speaker is the suBsEcT of a finite dependent clause, the pronoun desig- 
nating this subject is either left out (if no ambiguity can arise), or it is generally ex- 
pressed by tpse, which is also used in any case if the speaker places himesclf in opposi- 
tion to other persons, ag: Si ipsé populo Romano non prieecriberet, quemadmodum suo 
jure uterétur, non oportére sese a populo Romano in suo jure impedtri. Cres. B. G. 1, 
36. If ‘nos’ does not express the epeaker himself, but refers to the people or friends 
etc. of the speaker, it ix generally retained in oratio obliqua, as: Ariovistus ad postu- 
lita Caesaris respondit, Ut ipsi concédi non oportéret, si in nostros fines impetum faceret, 
sic item nos esse iniquos quod in suo jure se interpellarémus. Cws. B. G. 1, 44. 


Oss. 5. The person spoken /o, in oratiOne obliqua, ia regularly expressed by és, ea etc. 
(but if in opposition to the speaker, by ile), unless the use of sué, s2bi, se (or suus) is re- 
quired by the general rules; as: De bello Sabino eos (i. e. the addressed decemvire) 
referre, tamquam majus populo Romfno bellum rit qnam cum éés. Liv. 3,39. (In ora- 
tidne direct& it would be vos, vodis).— Rex in consilio A:ol6rum dixit, id sus impensse 
erga eos (the addressed Atolians) voluntatis maxim debére esze indicium, quod nec 
paritus satis olla re, et tempore ad navigandam immatitro, vocantibus legatis edrum 
(their, the addressed ALtolian ambassadors), haud gravite obeecfitus esset. Liv. 35, 44. 
(In oratione direct&: ‘erga vos’, ‘leqgdlis vestris’).—Ariovistus reepondit, si discessisset 
2tc., magno sé illum premio remuncratirum, et, quecunqne bella geri vellet, sine ullo 
ejus labbre confectirum, Cres. B. G.1, 44. (ORAT. DIR. : Magno fe premio remunerabor; 
bella sine ullo ¢uo labGre conficiam).—Si quid ipsi a Cuesare opus esset, sese ud eum ven- 
tOrum fuisse, si quid idle se (facere) velit, dum ad se ventre oportére. Ib. 1, 34. 


Oss. 6. The predicates of the principal sentences in oratione obliqua, according to the 
general rules (p. 385 foll., § 596) are predicate-infinitives if DECLARATIVE, and in the sud- 
Eas if IMPERATIVE; but, if INTERROGATIVE, generally the form of an infinitive-clause 
8 used (different from the rnles on ordinary oblique questions), as ; Quodsi veteris inju- 
rire memoriam aeponere vellet, num etiam recentinm injuriirum memoriam deponere 
sse ? Ces B. G. 1, 14.—Quid cnim sud sponte Hieronymum pea facere potuisse ? 
iv. 24. 25.—Chersonésum, quem dubditdre, quin Lysimachi fuerit? Ib. 33, 40.— Quid 
enim ¢os per populum egisse ? Ib. 8, 89.—Moritfiros re citinus (dicébant),...quippe vunc 
in und urbe tantum dissensiGdnem esse, guid in dudbus urbibus fore? Ib. 5,24. In ques- 
tioney of this kind. no verb of asking can be supplied, as in ordinary oblique questions ; 
but these questions, as all the other principal eentences in oblique discourse, must be 
considered as governed by the general idea of obliquity. Infinitive-clauses of this kind 
can never be rerdered by English That-clauses. Sometimes, however, if a verbum in- 
terrogandi as predicate-infinitive may be supplied, euch clauses assume the same form as 
ordinary dependent questions, as: Quam pufdrent continu militize causam esse? 
Nullam profecto aliam inventiros (=inderrogdre se, quam putdrent etc.). Liv. 5, 2. 
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Oss. %. Ifa principal sentence, immediately dependent on the ‘general idea of ob- 
liguity’ governing the whole oratio obliqua, is IMPERATIVE, the predicate is always 
placed in the suBsJUNCTIVE. Imperative sentences in oratione obliqua cannot be intro- 
duced by uwé, as ordinary imperative clauses (p. 389, 2. 83), in which ué may be either 
used or dropped (p. #5 foll.). A negative imperative sentence in oratione obliqua is al- 
ways sitroduced by ne, which in this connection has not the force of a conjunction, but 
of a particle, as in independent imperative sentences (P, I, p. 305).—The TENSE of the 
imperative subjunctive in oratione obliqua is always the IMPERFECT (while in ordinary 
imperative sentences it may be the present) if the sentence implies commands in the 
strict sense of the word, as: Tarquinius dixit...patriam se regnumque repetere velle. 
Ferrent opem, adjuvdrent ; suas quoque veteres injurias ultum érené (DIRECT : Opem 
ferte, adjuvate, ultum ite etc.). Liv. 2,6. The subjunctive émperfect is even then used 
when all the other clauses of the period are in tenses of p 

sendium ita habeant, ut de republic& loqui prohibeant ? Ne nimium in metn aliéno spei 
ponerent ; gravidra que patiantur vidéri jam hominibues quam que metuant. Liv. 3, 39. 
—But if the imperative sentence contains an advice, exhortation, or a condition to be 
fulfilled, the present subjunctive is often used : Sed tamen ad omnia se dexcendere pa- 
ritum. Proficiscitur Pompéjus in suas provincias, ipsi exercitus dimittant, discédant ab 
armis (being the conditions on which Czesar was willing to disband his army). Css. B. 
C.1,8. So in Hannibal's speech to his soldiers, where a subjunctive imperfect is sig- 
nificantly opposed to a subjunctive present: Proinde aut cederent genti toties a se victse, 
aut itineris finem sperent campum interjacentem Tiberi ac meenibus Romanis, Liv. 21, 30. 


Oss. 8. Peculiar iz the use of a subjunctive imperfect in the ¢hesis of ordinary condi- 
tional clauses referring to the future, in place of an infinitive of the periphrastic future, 
as: Ubi (=2i) vellent, experirentur quanto fortior dolor libertite sua vindicandd quam cu- 
piditas injusti dominatidne esset. Liv. 3,39.—Nam, sé non recepissent regem, vidér'ent 
quid patiendum eis extemplo foret, quum etc. Ib. 35, 46. 


Ogs.9. All the suboblique cLausEs dependent on the principal sentences of the oblique 
discourse, are placed in the SUBJUNOTIVE, the exceptional use of indicatives in ordinary 
suboblique clauses (p. 401, OBs. 1 and 2) not applying to oratio obliqua. But indicatives 
(very rarely) occur: 1) in the exceptional instances mentioned p. 402, OBs, 3 (Comp. the 
examples quoted there, and p. 403, Nos, 22-24). 2) Very rarely parenthetical remarks of 
the author ure added to an oblique speech. and placed in the indicative, as; Ante omnia, 

uo maxime movéri credZbant multitudinis animos, tantum advehi auri ut ipsos emere 

omanos possit. Liv. 35, 32. 


Oss. 10. In the following instances suboblique clauses in oratione obliqua take the 
form: of INFINITIVE Clauses : 1) If the clause is a COORDINATING RELATIVE Clause (p. 520, 
Oss. 2), as: Res ad eum defertur: esse civem Romanum qui sein lautumiis fuisse que- 
rerétur, gvem jam ingredientem navem retractum esse et asservatum. Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 62. 
—2) COMPARATIVE Clauses introduced by guam, according to p. 162, OBs. 13, A. Occa- 
sionally Ut-clauses, containing a simile (p. 746, B), take the form of an infinitive clause: 
Ut feras guasdam nulla mitescere arte, sic implacabilem cjus virl animum esse. Liv. 33, 
45.— Quemadmodum, si non deditur Cleelia, pro rupto feedus sé habditdrum, sic deditam 
inviolatam ad suos remisefirum. Ib. 2, 13.—3) Occasionally, in the historians, Quum- 
CLAUSES and QUIA-CLAUSES take the form of infinitive clauses jf they are virtually codr- 
dinate. (Tribfiui dicSbant)...fugere sendtum..., guum interim obweritam plebem ob- 
Jectdri hostibus, Liv. 6, 27.— Quia, si qui evasissent, velut feras bestias vagdGri, et truct- 
dare quodcunque.obviam detur. Ib. 26, 27 


Oxs. 11, The TENSEs of the subjunctive in suboblique clauses of oblique discourse are 
no? determined ‘by the principal verbum dicendi by which the first period of an oblique 
speech may be introduced. If the governing predicate-infinitives are non-preterite, or if 
the clause depends on imperative predicates (in the imperfect subjunctive), the predicate 
of the clause is ei/her placed in tenses of preferite consecution, or in the same tense which 
the speaker would use if speaking in oratio directa; ae: Dixit Aburius...se patres con- 
scriptos ordre, ne se superbissimo inimico Judibrio esse sinant. Liv. 39,4. But: M. Ful- 
vius dizil...(se) petere ut ex e& pecunia quam in erario positirus esset, id aurum secerni 
Jubérent. 1b. 39, 5.—Alcamenes dirit.. "Abt los toto suo exercitu paratos esse ventre Lace- 
dsemone'n, quum res poscat. Ib. 35, 35.—Adversns ea Antiochus miriri se dirit, Romanos 
tam diligenter inguirere quid rei Antiocho faciundum, at quousque terra marique pro- 
grediundum fuertt ipsia, non cogitdre. Ib. 33, 40.—Claudius dizit...de bello SabIno eos 
referre, tamquam majus tllum populo Rom4no bellum sié quam cum eis qui legum fe- 
rundiram causa creati nihil juris in civitate reliquerint, qui comitia sustiulerint, qui pri- 
vati fasces et reginm imperium hadeant... Gravidra que patiantur vidéri hominibus 
quam que metuant. Ib.3,89. But: Nabidi quoque gona esse ut quas habéret co- 
pias non sineret sub tectis marcessere otio. Ib. 35,35. Frequently in the same oratio 
obliqua both, tenses of pretcrite and of pregent consecution, are used if the governing 
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predicate-infinitive ia non-preterite, as: Zeno ab Quinctio flens petit. ne nnIus amentiam 
civitati assigndret. Suo quemque periculo furere, Magnétas non libertitem modo, sed 
omnnia qi hominibus saneta staf, popnlo Romano deheve, Nihil quemquam ab dis im- 
mortalibus precdri posse, quod nou Marnéres ab illis Aaderent, et In Corpora sua citius 
Rwevitdros quam ut Romauam amicitiam vioddrent. Liv. 35, 31. 


Ops. 12. If the governing infinitive is a PERFKCT, generally the same tenses are used 
which would be used if the clause were made dependent on the same perfect in the ia- 
dicative (the same as in ordinary suboblique clau-es, according to p. 418, 3, and OBs. 1), 
as: Sibi vlorie in omnem vitam illo die satis gucexi/um ease quo se virum optimum 
judicitum ad accipiendam matrem [dieam amisissed sendtus, Liv. 36,39.—Hoc neque re- 
ges, neque consules injumrisse servitdtis ut perennem militiam facerent. Ib. 5, 2.—Scipio 
dixit...non quod ullum periculum, aut semen majoris belli videat, iccirco se, priusquam 
provincia decédat opprimendos Hervétes dusrisse se, ne impuntta tam scelerata detectio 
exsset, Liv. 28,32. INDEP.: Non quod ullum pericutum videam, iccirco, priusquam deécé- 
dai, opprimendos Hergétes dui (et nunc duco). 


Oss: 13. If a anboblique predicate in oratione obliqua is dependent on a FINITE PRE- 
TERITE tense, the consecution is always prefevi/e, unless the general rules for suboblique 
clauses admit tenses of present consecution: as: Sd qua Lysimachi quondam regnam 
SJuerit, quo victo omnia, que illus fuissent, jure belli Seleuci facta sint existimadre sure 
dicidnis esre, Liv. 33. 40. —Dixit L. Cornelius, jam nunc ita sre pardre Claudium ut comi- 
tidrum, que ipse Aabuerit, scia? sibi rationem reddendam esse, utruam in unum annum 
credli sint, an (supply *credti sint*) donec leger, quie deessent, perferrentur. Ib. 3, 40. 


Orns. 14. Frequently there is a /ransition from oratio obliqua to oratio directa ; mostly 
on account of the ambiguity which the use of the persenal pronouns of the third person 
for all the three grammatical persons would create ; as: Fabius adeo atrociter iu roga- 
tGrem latoremque est invectus ut nihil relictum mindrum eit: insididlum eum, et, tem- 
pore capto, adortwm rempublicam,.., neque lum ee deprécdzt quominus pergat ut 
coeperit. ‘ Vor’, inguit Fubius, ‘cetert tribdni, ordmus, wt primum omnium coguétis 
potestaitem istam ad singulGrum auxilinm, non ad perniciem universdrum compardtam 
esse: tribdnos plebis cos creadtos, von hoster patribus 3 2odia miserum, iuvididsuim codis 
ext. desertam rempublicam invadi. Non jus vestrwm sed invidiam minneritis’. Liv. 3, 
9. [It would be almost impossible to transform the direct part of the above speech into 
oblique discourre without causing ambiguity by changing the pronouns of the first and 
second person, used above, into prononns of the third person}.—Cincinudtas dixit .., 
omnia Juventitis decora piudsa ex urbe Roman’ esse ; logudces, seditidsox, semina dis- 
cordiarum, iterum ac tertium (iddnos pessimis artibus vivere. ‘* Audus”, inquit, ** ile 
Virgivius, quia in Capitolio non Suit, Minus supplicii quam Appius meruié’ 2 Liv. 3, 
19. [Here the force of the direct question would be impaired by continuing the oblique 
discourse].— Menippas optimum tnisse omnibus, qui Grieciam incolerent, ait, integris 
rebus Philippi pofvisse interventre Antiochum 3 sua quemque habitdrum sviese, neque 
omnia sub dicionem Romianam perventdra. ** Nune quoque”’. inquit, ‘Sat modo vos, 
que inchoasfia consilia constanter perducifis ad exitum, poterit dis juvantibus Anti- 
ochus Griecive res restitvere. Liv. 35, 32.—Sometimes the oblique discourse passes over 
into direct dixcourse, then returns to oblique, and fiaally isavain changed into direct dis- 
course, as: Quinetius dixit.... dch@wos probe scive, -Etolérum ferociam in verbis, non in 
factin esse s itaque parvi Achwedrum existimationem fecisse. Quodsi quis antea ignorasset, 
que res Antiochum et ActOlos conjunaisset, ex Jegatirum sermodne potuisse apparére, 
mentiendo vand spe inflatos esse, * Dia hi ab se victum Philippum, sud virtite pro- 
tectos Romanos, et que modo audiebatis, nar7ant, vos ceterasque civitates suam sectam 
esse secutdros ; rex peditum equitumque nubes jactaé et construdt maria classibus suis. 
és/ autem res simillima came Chalcidensis hospitis mei, apud quem, quam, solstitidli 
tempore mirarémur, unde illi eo tempore tam varia venatio, homo aid varietatem illam 
fertme carnis ex mansuéto sue factam.”? Hoc dici apte in copiis regis, que paullo ante 
jactdte sunt, posse. Varia enim genera armorum, et multa nomina gentium inandita- 
rum, Syrox omnis ease... ‘Et ufinam subjicere ves/ris oculis possem concureationem 
regis magni... viderétis vix’’ ete. Liv. 35.49. Here a conversion of the inserted anece 
dute, and of the clusing optative formula, into an ublique discourse, is hardly possible. 
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INDEX TO PART II. 


ge” THe first numbers of the references refer to the pages of the Second Part; the 
numbers and letters adjoined to these, after a comma, refer either to the §, or to the 


Rem., or tothe Oss., or to mere numerical divisions of a paragraph. If on the page 
referred to, are several numbers of the same kind, their different designations (2., OBs., 
or §) are always added. Numbers, or references after n. refer to the foot-notes. Num- 
bers separated by a semicolon always contain a new reference. 

We beg tu notice the following abbreviations: 
abl. ablative dep. dependent perf. perfect 
abs. absolute diff. ditference pers. person 
acc, accusative expl. explained pl. plural 
act. active expr. expressed plup. pluperfect 
adj. adjective fut. future pred. predicate 
adv. adverb gen. genitive prep. preposition 
ant. anteccdent ram. ram matical pres, present 
attr. aitribute mp. mperfect pret. preterite 
cl. clause impers. impersonal prince, principal 
comp. comparative ind. indicative pron. pronoun 
cond, conditional indef. indefinite rel, relative 
conj. conjunction inf. infinitive sent, sentence 
constr. construed intens, intensity sing. singular 
coord, codrdinate, or nom, nominative guj. subject 

coordinating obj. object aubjunc. subjunctive 

dat, dative part. participle synd. gyndetic 
def. definite pass passive w. with 


A (ab, abs), prep. see ab. 

. Eugl. article ; twice a day, dis in die 45, 78. 

ab (a, abs), Lat. prep. w. abl.; use of, and 
diff. from de and ex, 25 foll.— Denoting 
DISTANCE, @0d SEPARATION FROM 27, 4: 
220, 4.-- = at a diatance of 28, 47.—Jnci- 
pere ab, to begin from (with), not ex. 2, 
48.—U-xed of TIME (= since) 29, 442. Idioms 
w. @) 32, 55.—When retained before names 
of cities 48, R. 82.—Introducing a com- 
PLETING ODS. Of adva. of distance (procul 
ab etc.) 220, 7.—w. GERUNDIAL ABL. 195, 
541. -- w. abl. of reversed participial 

hrases 198, oss. 2.—Ab re est (it is hurt- 
ul), constr. 622, 5. 

se abdere, constr. w. in and acc. 38, 67. 

se abdicare, w. ab]. 94. 479. 

abesse, conatr. w. a5 27, n. 2.—Different con- 
structions of abesse, in regard to DISTANCE 
220, 4.— Tantum ahbest, with single Ut- 
clause 628, 8; with donble Ut-cl., see fan- 
tam abest.— Nihil abest, non longius abest, 
non multum abest, with Quin-cl. 628. 8. 

abhinoe, adv. of time (= ago), use, and diff. 
from dehine 223, 4.—Conatr. w. acc. or abl. 


230, 1. 

abhorrere, to differ from, w. ab 29, 48; fo 
shrink from, w. gerundial abl. after ab 
195, 243. 
abi, to drive from, constr. w. acc. of the 
thing and dat. of the pers. 97, 68. 

ablative, as completing obj. of VERBS 93 
foll. ; w. another completing obj. 99, 436. 


—Completing obj, of anpseEcTIVES 119 foll.; 
of adj. denoting DIMENSION (rare) 115, 102. 
—Abl. after PREPOS!ITIONS 12; 25 foll.— 
Abl. or acc. after preps. 12 ; 37, 450. --Gen- 
eral principle about the use of abl. in ap- 
VERBIAL RELATIONS 243, oBs. 1.—Abl. of 
PLACE. in names of cities, inst. of in w. 
abl. 147, 19; inst. of ex w. abl. 147, 3.— 
Abl. of DISTANCE 22, 2 ; 220, 4 and 5; abl. 
of quantitative form-adj., to express dis- 
tance 221, 2.—AbIl. of Time (quest. ‘ when *) 
228 foll. ; denoting length of time before 
or after an action 229 foll.; abl. of time- 
measure 229. 13; dep. on adhinc, 230 foll. ; 
dep. on advs. post and ante, 231 foll.: de- 
noting duration of actions inst. of the 
reyular acc. 236, a; denoting time applied 
to, or required for an action 236, 6.—Abl. 
of MANNER 242, 553. Limitations in its 
use, and diff. from abl. of the in-trument 
213; 244, ops. 2.—Hdc (ed) condttidne, lege, 
ed ratidne. co consilio, ed ape 244, 4.—Abl. of 
QUALITY 80, 27.—ACCESSORY PReD. in abl. 
225, 24 ; 255. 3.—Abl. of the accessory pred. 
as abl. of quality 256, ons. 1.—Abl. of coin. 
CIDENT ACTION 258, 2. 23.—Abl. of MEANS, 
its limits and equivalents 277%, 1 and 2; 278, 
4. Form-adj. as abl. of means 278, 3. 
CLau3sEs conceived as abl. of means 278, 
4.—Abl. of Price and vaLve in form of 
substantives 266 foll.; not with pretium 
dep. on esse = to be worth ; of figurative 
price 267, 4; w. nouns denoting denomi- 
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nations of money 268, 34, but not after 
esse and litem cestimdre (constr. with ad) 
268, 3 and 4: what quantitative adj. can 
be used as abls. of price 270, 35.-- Ab]. or 
gen. with @slimdre 271, 3.—Abl. of MEas- 
URE 116, 103, A; denoting excess of meas- 
ure 116, 103 B,—Abl. of the multiple (pro- 
portional measure) 221, 3.— Mullis partibus 
major and decies tanto major 752, 2.—Abl. 
of DIFFERENCE (see P.I); abl. of quanti- 
tative adjs. before comps. 263, 11; 261, 3. 
—Abl. of diff. in comp. proportions intro- 
duced by quo...eo.and guanto. .. tanto 
%51,5.—Use of GERUNDIAL ABLATIVE 169 
foll. See also COMPARATIVE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative absolute, 171 foll. Explanation and 
division 171, 215. Tense of the predicate- 
abl.; its Env]. equivalents 172, 1 and 3. Re- 
Jation of abl. abs. to princ. sent. 172, 217. 
Relation of the subject-abl. to subj and 
obj. of prince. sent. 174, 218; 174, 1. ram. 
form of subj. abl. and pred. abl. 176. 220. 
Clauses dep. on pred. abl., and coneecution 
of tenses in them if pred. abl. is a perf. 
part. 430, 6.—Rendering of accumulated 
abls. abs. 176. 2; 174, 4. Abi. abs. intro- 
duced by anteguam 471,11; by guamgquam, 
quamvis, aud etsi, 695, 6 ; 697, 11: 699, 14; 
by nisi 740.4. Abl. abs. with negations, 
rendered by ‘without’ w. participials 188, 


1, a. 

Ablatives absolute with perf. pass. part. 177 
foll. Their uee and translation (conversion 
of voice), 177, 5381; 177, 222. Necessity of 
recasting Eng. sent. 177, 222, 1; 178, 2. 
Passive agent in this construction, 177%, 
22: 178, 2; 178, 223. Personal pron. of 3. 
pers. referring to members of princ. sent. 
not to be placed in the framework of abls. 
abs. 178, 223. Different classes of finite 
clauses which may take this form of able. 
abs. 179, 532 (abls. abs. = cond. cl , 733, 2). 
Rendered by Engl. prepositional phrases, 
180, 225. Perf. pred. abl. w. force of PRE- 
POSITIONS (diligentia adhibili=with dili- 
gence) 180.0Bs. Reudered by Engl. coord. 
sent. 181, 226. 

Ablatives absolute with pert. deponent part. 172, 
3. What verbs may he used in this con- 
struction, Ib.—Deponents with pass. 
meaning 172, 4. 

Abl. abs. w. present part. 181,533; rendered 
by prepositional phrases, 182, 229. Peri- 
phrastic puss. part. uged ar pred. abl. w. 
force of present pass. part. 183, 534. 

Abl abs w. nouns and adj. as pred. abl., 184, 
25. What nouns may be used as pred. 
abl. (Ciceréne consule etc.) 185, 2333. For™- 
ADJECTIVES as pred. abl. 184, 231; 185, 2. 
—IMPERSONAL pred. adj.as pred. abl. 185, 
233. VERBAL ADJ. in drus as pred. abl. 
139, 159, Ie". 

Abi. abs. w. impersonal passives withont a 
eubj.-abl., 186, 536; w. CLAUSES as sub- 
ects 187, 2, 

about, Engk adv. and prep.=circa., circifer, 
ad, 14, 13 (see also P, I. § 406); 18, 23 and 
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24. Rendered by subd w. abl. 46, 454. About 
to w. obj. inf., rendered by periphrastic 
fut. 129, 507. 

absolvere, constr. w. acc. of pers. and gen. 
of thing 99, 484. 

abstinere, constr. w. abl. 94, 479; w. gerun- 
dial abl. alter ab 195, 243. Ae verb of re- 
straining constr. w. That-clauses, see re- 

rimere. 

bstract dative, see Predicate dative. Ab- 
gtruct dat. as accessory pred. 256. 26. 

abstrahere, constr. w. gerundial abl. after ad 
195, 243... 

re = est, constr. w. subj. inf, clause 
ti10, 3. 

abundare, w. ahi. 93, 479. 

abati, w. abl. 93, 479, n. 9. 

a6, as coord. conj. see P.I.: as comp. conj. 
after idem, etc. 744, 51; 744, 1; after alius 
and contra 749, 1. Ac st, introducing hy- 
pothetical comp. clauses of quality, w. 
subjunc. according to law of consecution 

accedere, Ww. ad; sometimes w. dat. 89, n. 4; 
w. ad and gerundial 19), 239. 15.—Accédit 
(impers.) w. ad 14,11; w. third locative 
case (huc. €0 etc.) 218, d; w. subj. Quod- 
cl. or Ut-cl.; diff. between both 622. 4, 1. 
accendere, w. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 
acceptum ferre (accessory pred.), meaning 


acceptus w. dat. 118, 112. edt 

Accessory predicate. Definition, functions 
and analysis 246, 555: 246, ops. Always 
involves pres. part. 246.18 and 19. Adj. 
as accessory pred. 247, 20; verbal adjs. in 
bundus 247, R.19; in @rus 139, R. 158; in 
dus 147, 516. Acceptus. datus, expensua, 28 
access. pred. of fer7e (the idiom expl.) 254, 
4. Form-adjs.which may be used ax access, 
red. 250 foll; nouns 252, 22; 253, OBs. 

iff. of substantive access. pred. from 

nouns in apposition and comp. construc- 
tions w. ut. tamquam, pro, etc. 253, OBS. 5 
747, G. Access. pred. dep. on transitive 
objs. as their logical snbjs. 253, 23. Diff. 
from factitive preds. 253, 1. Dep. on in- 
transitive objs. in dat. and abl. 255, 24. 
Dep. on infs. 255. 2; on the subj. inf. of 
licet 61%, 9; on participles 256, 3; on at- 
tributive genx. and attr. adjs. 250, 4.—Ac- 
cess, pred. applied to relations of place, 
time, and cauxe 257, 27. 

accidere w. dat. 89. Accidit (impers.; ‘it 
happens’) w. dat. 107, 90. Constr. w. Ut- 
c}., Quod-cl., or (rarely) Inf. cl.618,2. Diff. 
of accidit from the other impersonals de- 
noting ‘it happens’ 619. 9. 

accipere, w. double (abstract) dat. 96, 65; w. 
participial gerundive, 148, 178. 

se accommodare, constr. w. gerundial after ad 
190. 239, 1. 

accommodatus, w. dat. 118.112; w. garundial 
dat. 164, 1; w. gerundial after ad, 192. 1. 
according as=perinde ut 745, 3; =prout 748, 


according te=-ad, secundum, ex, pro, For 
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diff. 82, 53; 35.62. Rendered by paren- 
thetical rel. clauses (que tua est humuani- 
fas etc.) 519, D 

accusare, incusare, criminari, w. acc. of pers. 
and ven, of thing 99, 484. Accusdre, gen- 
erally takes Quod-cl., rarely Inf. cl. 593, 9, 
and nu. 

Accusative, as completing obj. of TRANSI- 
TIVE VERBS 84 foll. ; w. NEUTER VERBS 85, 
39; w. passives (indiitus vestem etc.) 85, 
4). Acc. of neuter form-adj. dep. on neu- 
ter verbs 85, 39. Acc. dep. on verbs com- 
pounded w. the preps. circum, per, prater, 
trans 86, 473. Exclamatory acc. 87, B. 44 
DouBLeE acc. w. verbs compounded with 
trans 87, 42. Double acc. dep. on docére, 
celarc, rogdre etc. 100, 486. Double acc. 
consisting of & NEUTER ADJ. aong w. 
transitive ace. (hoc fe hortor etc.) 101, 73. 
Double acc. w. FACTITIVE verbs 101, 487. 
Transitive acc., along w. obj. inf. 104, 491; 
w. jubére 5%. 6, and n. |. Acc. as com- 
pleting obj. of apgs. denoting DIMENSION 
(Jongus ete.) 115, 498; as obj. of adjs. w. 
force of limiting abls, (celey pedes) 116, 105. 
PREPOSITIONS W. acc. 12; w. acc. or abl. 
Ib, and 37, 450. - 

Accusative (adverbial). Acc. of PLAcE in 
names of cities 47,2. Acc. neuter of form- 
adjs. eXpressing INTENSITY, Or EXTENT Of 
the pred. 263, 1; 755, C. Acc. of DISTANCE 
220, 2 foll.; of quantitative form-adjs. to 
express distance 221, 2. Acc. of TIME 234, 
14; acc. or abl. w. abhine 230 foll.; acc. of 
time changed into a pass. nom. 146, n. 14. 
ctc. of intensity denoting AGE of men 236, 
5. Acc. of WEIGHT 275, 562. Acc. Ww. INF. 
see Inf. clauses, 

to accuse one of a capital crime=capitis ac- 
cusdre, 99, F. %0. 

to accustom one to something = assuefacere 
aliquem aligud re 99, 485. 

acerbus with II supine 121, 121. 

actutum, exp). 225, 11. 

acuere w. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 

ad, prep. w. acc., use 12 foll. Ad in local 
relations 13,11. When Engl, ‘to’ is expr. 
by ad, and when by dat. Ib. Meaning of 
spectdre aud vergere (to face) w. ad 221, 8. 
Ad=according to, up to 14, 13. Idioms 
with ad, 15.14. Ad before names of coun- 
tries, postclassical 38,n.4. When retained 
in cunnection w. names of cities, 48, 83 
foll. Ad urbete venire, inst. of in urbem 
venire 39, 69. Diff. of ad from in w. acc. 
in local relations 38, 69; in figurative rela- 
tions 40 foll. Ad referring totime ‘at,’ 
and before dates of month 228, 3.—Ad de- 
noting purpose, 284, 2; diff. of ad and in 
denoting purpose 41, 71; ad finem=in 
order to 283, 566; 283, 1—Ad denoting 
MANNER 244, 5. Referring to the thing 
which is of INTEREST 274, 6.—Verbs com- 
pounded Ww. ad constr. w. dat. or acc. 90, 

“) 


addicere, to award, constr. w. Obj. of PRICE 
in gen. or abl. 266, 2. 
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adducere constr. w. That-clauses etc., seo 
movére , w. gerundials alter ad 190, 239, 1. 
—Adductus w. abl. as circumlocution 
(= from) 119, 115. 

adeo (sv, 80 much), adv. of intens. Diff. 
from fam, tantopere, tantum, ric, ita 62, 4; 
as synd. ant. of clauses of intens. 435, 23 
of consecutive clauses I[b.—Adeo non (ni- 
hil) = ‘80 little’ 264, 5. 

adesse w. (lat. 89. Adesse and inferesse w. 
gerundial dative 163, 209; adesse scribendo, 
expl. 163,13; adesse rei agenda, Ib.; adessé 
ad rem faciendam, diff. trom adesse rei fa- 
ciende 237, 2. . 

adhibere w. gerundial dat. 163, 209; w. ge- 
rundial after ad 199, 239, 1. 

adhortari w. gerundia! aiter ad 190, 239, 1. 

adhue, adv. of time 222, 9. 

adimere w. acc. of thing and dat. of pers. 

(= from) 97, 68. 

adipisci, constr., see impetrire. 

adire, to approach, w. ace. 89, n. 4. 

Adjectives. ‘C heir construction with oBsJEcTS 
113, 96 foll. w. acc. 115, 498; w. gen. 11%, 
499; w. gen. in the poets and later prose 
118, 111; w. dat. 118, 500; w. abl. 119, 501; 
w. inf. 121, 502; w. II supine 121, 503; w. 
gerundiat gen. 161, 207; w. gerundial dat. 
164, 210; w. gerundial after ad 192, 2440.— 
Adjectives as accessory preds. 247, 20. Di- 
viding line between adjs. as access. preds. 
and adverba 248, 1-—Adverbial use of NEU- 
TER FORM-ADJECTIVES in acc. 263, 1; in 
abl. Ib. and 264,3. Their relation to advs, 
of intens, 263, 2. 

adjicere (animmum) w. gerundial dat. 163, 209. 

adjuvare w. acc. 87, n. 3; w. acc. of neuter 
form-adjs. along w. transitive obj. 85, 39, 2. 

admirari, constr. w. interrogative clauses 
390, a. 

admodum, adv of intens. 22, 6. 

admonere constr. w. acc. of pers. and gen. 
of thing 99, 484... 

adspergere and inspergere, constr. either w. 
acc. of thing and dat. of pers., or w. acc. 
of pers. and abl. of thing 98, 483. 

adulari w. dat. or acc. 91. 

advenire constr. w. ad or in and acc. 36, 67%. 

Adverbial (incidental) relations, or circumstan- 
ces, 214 foll. 

Adverbial clauses, their analysis and division 
488, 12. 

Adverbs, formation of, eee P. I.—Explana- 
tion of their linguistic nature 215, 1.— 
Adve. in 0 239, oBs. 3; are originally pas- 
sive impers. predicate-abls. 186, 234.— 
Advs. in im 241, 16; their diff. from ordi- 
nary advs. Ib. ops.—Advs, of PLACE, see 
locative adverbs ; advs. of place not in lo- 
cative cases 219.—Advs. of DISTANCE 220, 
7.—Advs, of MANNER, their analysis 24%, 
17; how formed 238, 552; their predicative 
use 239, ops. 1.—Diff. of Engl. and Latin 


_ fn the use of advs. 239, ons. 2.—Formation 


of modal FORM-ADVERBS 239, R. 15.—What 
advs. may take objects? 114, 98.—What 
advs. may be used as objs. of adjs. ? 114, 99. 
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adversari w. dat. 88; constr. w. clauses, see 
obstdre. 

Adversative clauses, fee CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 
—Adversative (concessive) Quum-clauses 
656, 39.—Diff. from Quamquam-cl. 656, 
oss.—Exceptional use of ind. in them. 
a0, How used without reference to time. 


adversus, prep. w. acc. 12; = opposite, to- 
ward, aguinst 15, 15 foll. Diff. from contra 
and erga 15, 16; 41, 72. 

edes, when used in sing. 294, n. 2. 

adificare, constr. w. obj. of PRICE 266, 2. 

ewger w. abl. 120, 116. 

sanals w. dat. 118, 112 ; w. gen. or dat. 119, 
114. 

wque, as eynd. ant. of comp. cl of like qual- 
ity 745, 3; af equal intens. 751, 4. By what 
comp. conje. it is followed 745, 3. 

@quum est, used hypothetically in ind. of a 
preterite tense 727, 24 foll. ; w. subj. inf. 
cl. (not w. Ut-cl.) 611, 5; 611 n.t. 

@quus w. gcrundial after ad 192, 5. 

wstimare w. acc. of pers. and abl. of thing 
100, 485.—As verb of valuing takes obj. of 
PRICE 267,3; when w. abl. and when w. 

Bae ? 271, 3; as verb Of ESTEEMING 271. 1. 
ae (imp.), relation to altulit (perf.) 
337, 3. 

afficere a/iquem, w. abl. of verbs of affections, 
idiomatically used for Engl. causative 
verbs denoting affections 100, 485. 

affluere, w. abl. 93, 479. 

after, Engl. prep., how translated 22, 435; 
81,52; 198, 1; both as prep. and conj. by 
abl. abs. and part. 179, 224: 190, 225.—A/ter 
as conj. rendered by postquam 660 foll. ; 
by ubi, ut, simul, and its compounds 665, 
43; oy quum with plup. subjunc. 651, 14. 
—Afler w. pres. perf. by postquam w. perf. 
or pres. 665, 10.—A/fter w. fut. perf. not by 
posiquam, but st or qguum 354, 3; 732, 4; 
660, n. *—Afler expr. in form of Latin 
REL. CL. 526, B. 

again, Engl. adv. variously rendered 224, 6. 

against, Engl. prep., how rendered 115, 428, 
16; 41, 72; by pres. abl. abs. 182, 229. 

age of men, how expr. 236, 5. 

agere cum, as publicistic term 520, n. 8.— 
agere (id agere), as verb of striving w. ut 
or ne 599, 2. 

agitate, as verb of striving w. ué or ne 599, 


agmine infesto (¢ff'is0, munitto, guadrdato, etc.), 
gram. expl. 259, 3. 

ago, Engl. adv. of time, how expr. 223, 4; 
255, 11 ; 230, 1; 231,1. Instances in which 
ante may be used in the meaning ‘ago’ 
231n, * 

ajo, to introduce indirect statements 386, 1. 

a w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

alienus w. gerundial after ad 140, 1. 

alioquin, Modal form-adv. 239, 15. 

aliorsum, expl. 217. 8. 

aliquamdiu,adv. of time 222, 9. 

aliquando, adv. of time 222, 9. Diff. from 
quondam and olim, 223, 2. 
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aliquanto, adverbial abl. of intens. ; when 
used in place of aliguantum 24, 3. 

aliquantam, adverbiai acc. of intens. 263, 81. 

aliquatenus, exp]. 217, 8. 

aliquotizs, adv. of time 222, 9. 

aiter,modal form-adv. 239. 15. 

alius, assynd. aut. of comp. clauses of un- 
like quality %49, 9.—Nihil aliud quam, 
with force of the particle tantummodo = 
only 749, 10.—Alius, coord. w. itself in the 
meaning alius quam 749, 11. 

all the things which, rendered either omnia 

ue, oromnia ea que 510, A. 1. 

alone, Engl. adv., how expr. 251, 7. 

alte, adv., with acc. of dimension 114, 98. 

alter, used as equivalent of ‘another’ if the 
action is between two only 103, n. 123; 111, 
n. 4.—Allerum est with subj. Ut-cl. 613, 2. 

altus,constr. w. acc. or gen., rarely w. abl. 
115, 498. 

although, Engl. conj. rendered by éési, 
guamquam, licet ; rarely by gaan 692, 
te foll. ; by relatives 567, 4; by qui tamen 


amabo te, nse of 348, 5. 

amans w. gen. 117, 108. | 

amare, W. plus, not w. magis 756, C. 

ambigere,constr. w. interrogative cl. 390, a. 

acibolare w. acc. of distance 220, 3. 

amicas, w. gen. or dat. 119, 114. 

among, Engl. Preps rendered inter 19, 253; 
apud 1%, 20, 2; in with abl. 43, 75; 44, 76. 

amovere, w. gerundial abl. after ad 195, 243. 

amplius, a8 comp. abs. adj. 752,3; 754, 6, 
denoting numeral excess (amplius decem) 
752, 3; w. negations 753, 4. 

an, Lat. interrogative particle (see P.I.), 
in disjunctive comparison 767, 16. 

and, Engl. conj., w. demonstrative, or pers. 
pron., rendered by coord. relatives 520. 1. 

angi, more frequently w. inf. cluuses than 
w. Quod-el. 590.—Angit me, impers., and 
w. subj. Quod-cl. 618, 11. 

animus, denoting the relation of purpose, 
in abl. 288, 566; 283, 1. Animum conver- 
tere or advertere, w. gerundial after ad 
190, 239, 1.—Animum inducere, as verb of 
striving w. wt and ne 599, 2; w. obj. inf. 
600, 2.—Animum facere, see movere. 

annus, numeral nouns derived from it 226, 
1.—Anno vertente, exp]. 182, 229; 411, n. 1. 

ante, prep. with acc., use 15, 429; w. re- 
versed prepositional phrases 198, 249; 198, 
2. Ante, as prep. w. numeral designations 
of time (= before, or ago), in later writers 
only 231, n.*.— Verbs compounded w. 
ante take dat. 9, 45.—Ante diem, in what 
meaning before DATEs, 277, 4. = Ante, as 
ADV., in the meaning ‘ago’ or ‘before,’ 
230, foll.—Collocation of ante 231 Fe. 

antea and antehac,as adva. of time, expl. 
217, . w.imp., if opposed to pres. time 
316, 2. 

Antecedents, see Relative clauses.—See also 
Syndetic antecedents. 

antecedere, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. 

anteire, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. 
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Antequam-clauses (and Priuequam-clauges), 
666, foll. Referring to fut. action 344, 4; 355. 


—They properly are comparative clauses 
666, 1.—When ante (prius) and guam must 


be written as two separate words 666, 1. 
Tenves of their predicates in general 666, 
621; 344, 4: 355. Particular rules of the forms 
ofthe pred. : A. IF DEP. ON NON-PRET. 
PRINC. PRED. 1) indef. time: pred. in perf. 
ind. or pres. subjunc. 667, 4; 2) def. time: 
pres. ind., pres. subjunc., or fut. perf. 
668, 5.—B. DEP. ON PRET. PRINC. PRED. 1) 
indef, time: imp. subjunc. or plup. subj. 
667, n.*; 2) def. time : perf. (rarely imp.) 
ind., orimp. (rarely plup.) subjunc. 669, 6. 
—Diff. between the two moods in these 
constructions 667, 3; 669,7 and 8.—No 
fut. pres. used w. anfeguam or priusquam 
in classical language 666, 621; 668, 5.—In 
indirect discourse 669, 2. — Participial 
Antequam-cl. 671, 11.—Attr. Antequam-cl. 
667, 2. See also priusqguam. 

antiquitus, adv. of time 225, 11. 

antiquius, nihil antiquius habére quam w. 
ut 599, 3. 

Apodosis, see protasis. 

apparere, diff. from vidéri 74, 16. W. dat. 

9.— Appdret (impers.) w. subj. inf. cl. 615, 
1; w. nom. and inf. Ib. 

to appear, when rendered by apparére, and 
when by vidéré 74, 16. 

appellare aliquem, appeal fo somebody, 86, 
473. As factitive verb w. double acc. 102, B. 

appellere, to land, w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

appetens w. gen. 107, 108. 

Apposition (see alao P. I.) Nouns in appo- 
sition to a SENT., in connection with a rel., 
not ured in Latin 506. 3; 516, 1 and 3 ; 517, 
6.—Appositions by which verbal ideas are 
‘quoted’ as such (the verb ‘ fo dove,’ etc.), 
expr. by gen. of gerundial 154, 194, 4. 

Appositive Quum-clauses, definition and use, 
649. 9: gram. form and mood 650, 9. Ten- 
ses 650,9 and 10. Referring to anterior 
time 652, 16. W. princ. sent. containing a 
circumlocution of a time-object 651, 138. 

appositus w. gerundial after ad 192, 1. 

appropinguare w. dat. 89. 

aptatus w. rel. cl. in subjunc. 557, 3. 

aptas w. dat. 118, 112; w. gerundial dat. 

64, 210; w. gerundial after ad 192,13; w. 
rel. cl. in subjunc. 557, 3. 

apud, prep. w. acc. 16, 430 foll.—Diff. from 
cum 17, 200.—Diff. of ‘in Volscis’ and ‘ apud 
Volscos ’ 44, n. 1. 

arbitrari, as factitive verb w. double acc. 


arbitratu tuo, 242, ons. 

arcere w. ad, or a mere abl. 29, 48. 

arduus w. gerundial after ad 192, 2. 

Argos, city, how declined 67, n. 10. 

arguere w. acc. of pers. and gen. of thing 
99, 484; w. inf. cl. 104, 83; 592,9. Doubt- 
ful whether the inf, after arguere is an obj. 
or pred. inf. 104, n. 2. 

argumentum est, constr. w. subj. Quod-cl. 
613, 9. 
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arriving, verbs of, constr. w. acc. after in or 
ad 37,67; w. a mere acc. of nouns of cities 
47, n. 2. 

artifex, w. zerundial gen. 159, 2. 

As (Latin denomination of moncy), ag stand- 
ard of money, and unit of fractional ex- 
pressions 208, 5. : 

as, Enyl. cons. of TIME, rendered by vi, wt, 
simul and its compounds 665, 1.—As CoMP. 
CONJ., W. various Latin equivalent= 743, 
626; rendered by qui 744. 13 by ac, a/que, 
Ib.; by comp. Ut-clause 746 foll.: by tam- 

uam, quomodo, quemrdmodum, quasi, ve- 
ut, Ib.; by quot and quolies 750,13; by 
quantus %50, 2.—As8....80, rendered by ué 
(sicut)....sic (ita) 756, B. or by comp. 
Quum-cl. (quum....tum) 657, 2.—Aé8 con- 
cessive, by gquamvis w. sicut est (rich as he is 
= quamvis sit dives, sicul ext) 694, C.— AR, 
as accessory pred., generally omitted in 
Latin 253, oBs.; but in certain inetances by 
ut TA47, G; also by recasting the clause (to 
distinguish one’s self as a tribune=insig- 
nem tribundtum gerere) 199, n. 2.—AS FAR 
as, how rendered 518, 6. As far as con- 
sistent (not prejudicial) = guod fieri possit 
w. abl. Ib.: as faras Iam able, quantum- 


cunque pon 500, 5. As far as, by rel. 
cl. w. subjunc, 560.1 and 2; by guoad 674, 


%7.— AS FOR INSTANCE, not by exenipli gra- 
tid, but by ut si w. eubjunc. 713, 19.—As 
IF, ac si, ut si, velut si, 744,13; perinde ac 
st, haud secus ac st, nerinde quasi 745. 3; 
tamquam (st), guasi etc, 748, 5.—ASs LITTLE 
AS, Magis quam or plus quam w. negation 
757, A.—As (x0) LONG as, by gvoad, yuam- 
diu, dum 674,65; ONLY SO LONG as, famadtu 
.-..dum, tantum....dum,ita....dum,also 
w. quoad and guamdiu 674, 6.—As MUCH 
AS by non magis (plus) quam %8, B; by 
rel. clauses 509, 2; as much as I can. tb.— 
As MUCH, denoting MULTIPLES 264, 4; 752, 
2.—A8 SOON As, by postguam 662, D ; 663, 
3; by guum primum, ut primum, simulac 
665, 43 foll; ‘as eoon as’ with pres. perf. 
see 666, 3.— As To (the fact that) = gvod 607, 
3.—AS TO ME (as regards me) = quod ad 
me attinet 518, B.—A8 TO THE REST = guod 
reliqguuim est, etc. 518, C. 
oe ing, Verbs of, constr. w. ab or ex 


aside from with participial = preter id quod 


to ask for permission, how rendered 595, 3. 
—ASKING QUESTIONS, Verbs of, constr. w. 
ab, ex, de 28, 48. 

asper, w. gerundial dat. 165, 2. 

assembling (convenire etc.), Verbs of, constr. 
w. acc. after in 38, 67%. 


assentiri, w. dat. 89. 

assequi w. Ut-cl., see impeirdre. 

assignare, w. participial gerundive 148, 178. 
assis est, 272, 3. 

assuefacere w. transitive acc. and obj. inf. 
a ye ; w. aliquem aliqua re (to something) 


5] 
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assuetus w. abl. 119, 116. 

detic combination of sentences 472, 609. 
hen applied to codrdination and subor- 
dination of sent. 473, 3; 476, C.— Two 
words asyndectically codrdinated 476, C.— 
Idiomatic asyndeton, if one clause is neg- 
ative 476, D, 1.—Asyndetic imperative 

clauses 596, 6 ; 597, 8 

at, at certe, Latin advs.. as rynd. ant. (post- 
cedents) of concexsive Si-clauses 731, 2. 
at, Engl. prep., rendered by ad or apud 16, 
19; by in w. acc. (verbs of aes as- 
sembling. landing etc.) 37, 67; by tn w. 
abl. 42, 74; by mere abl. 44, 78 (see p. 228) ; 
before names of cities by abl. or gen. 46 
and 47%. At, referring to price and value 
by abl. or gen. 268, 34; 270. 

atque (codrd. conj. see P. I); comp. conj. 
after idem etc. 744,51; 744.1. After alius 
and contra 749, 9; after totidem 750, 1. 

attamen, synd. ant. (postcedent) of conces- 
sive Clauses 692, 1. 

attinet (non), myaning and construction 621, 
4: ib n. t. 

Attraction in Comp. clauses 762, 13 foll. See 
Subjunctive by attraction. 

attribuere w. participial verundive 148, 178. 

Attribute (see P. I). Rel. adj. as attt. of 
nouns in their own cl. 528 foll.—Partitive 
re],, agreeing with its governing numeral 
or noun (qui pauci restant ; quo in. numero 
= quorum in numero) 528, 1 and 2. The 
overs noun elliptically omitted 520, 3 
and 4, 

Attribute-clauses, a gram. form of dep. sen- 
tences 480, 610. The different clauses 
which may assume the relation as attri- 
butes, 490, 13. 

Attributive That-clauses, 623 foll. By what 
their form as Inf. clauses, Ut-cl. etc. is de- 
termined 623, 29.—Their analogy to gerun- 
dial genitives 624, 1.—Their governing 
nouns must be ABSTRACT (/ex etc.) 624, 2.— 
Gram. dep. on a noun, but logically on a 
verb 626, 5 and 6.—Dep. on a leading idea 
understood 626, 7 foll.—Their relation to 
Subject That-clauses 624, 3; 627, A 

auctor, w. gerundial gen. 159, 2, 

audiens, w. dat. 118, 108. 

audire and accipere, constr. w. ex 28, n. 3; 
audire constr. w. accessory pred. 253, 2; 
w. Inf. cl. 588, 238. Audivt quum diceret 
326, 3; always with pret. consecution 427, 
b.—Auditham quum diceret 326, 4.—Pecu- 
liar use of the imp. auvdiébam 325, 1, 

auferre, constr. w. acc. of thing and dat. of 
pers. (alicuz = from somcbody) 97, 68. 

augurato and auspicate as impers. pred. abl. 
186, 234. 

auxiliari, w. dat. 87, 471. 
auxilio ire, 257. 2. 
avertere, w. gerundial abl. after ad 195, 243. 
avidus, w. gen. 118, 109. 
avocare, W. gerundial al). after ab 295, 243. 


Be it that....or that = sive 737, 5.—Be this 
as it may, by nist 739, 2. 
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because, Engl. conj., by quod and quia 682, 
623; 683 foll,; by s¢quidem 688, 14; by 
quippe 689, B. 

before, Engl. prep. and adv., by ante, antea, 
see these.— Before, conj. (= belore the 
time that) by anteguam or priusquam 666, 
1; by nondum w. abl. abs. 179, 224. 

inning, Verbs of. constr. w. ab 28, 48. 

to believe in, how rendered 88, n. 4. 

bellum, contra or in 41, 72%. 

benignitas est w. subj. Quod-cl. 614, 9. - 

benignus w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

bes = =} 116, 105. 

to bestow on somebody, by conserve in all- 
quem, or deferre alicué 98. 69. 

better, you had better = quin w. imperative 


%, A. 
bipartito, tripartito, etc., as impers. pred. abl. 
186, 234 


bis tanto etc., twice as much 264, 4. 

blandiri w. dat. 88. 

benus w. gernndial dat. 168, 2. 

to border on, how expr. 221, 8. 

brevi, soon: diff. from mo etc. 221, 8. 

brevis, w. II supine 121, 121. 

Bull Run, how rendered 362, n. 11. 

but, Engl. adversative conj. (for autem, sed 
etc. see P. J); w. demonstratives or pers. 
pron., rendered by codrd. relatives 520, 1. 
*Bur so THatT,’ tla ut etc. 435, 2. Bur 
ONLY IF, t/a st 741,10. Bot THAT = quin 
5147, C aud D. Bur rendered by nix 739 
2. Bur=except 39,8. Bur rendere 
sive 737, 4.—BuT FOR THE FACT THAT 718, 
8. But ir (but if not) 736, 1-3. 

buying, Verbs of, conetr. w. ab 28, 48. 

by, Engl. prep. (see P. I); BY = per 20, 434; 
121. By w. participial = gerundial abl. 169, 
213; rendered by a Fact-clause (eo quod) 
606, 4,1; by abl. abs. 180, 225. 


Cadit (it happens), diff. from accidit ; conetr. 
w. snbj. Quod-cl. or Ut-cl. 619, 8.—Cadit 
in aliquem w. andj. inf. or Ut-cl. Ib. 

Calendaj, sce Kalen. 

can, Eng). potential auxiliary, rendered by 
pres. ind. or fut. of posse 379. a. CaN 
HAVE (may have) by potest fiert ut w. perf. 
379, ¢ ¢ rarely by posse w. obj. inf. in perf. 
107, 493. 

canere w. trane. acc. 139, n. 12; w. abl. 95, 62, 

capax w. gen. 118, 111. 

capere w: gerundial abl. after ex 197, 246. 

caput est (it is the main thing) w. subj. 
Quod-cl. 614, 9. 

carere w. abl. 93, 479. 

cargo of a ship, how rendered, 331, n. 47. 

Cases of nouns, theory of theiz use 84, 171. 

castigare, Construction of, see reprehendere. 

castris (fer/it etc ) = tribus diébus 236, b. 

casu, accidentally 244, 3. 

causa, Ww. attr. Ut-cl., Quominus-cl., and 
Quod-cl. 627, B, 6.—Causa ext, w. subj. 
Qnod.-cl. 613, 4.— Causa non est, in ind. of 
pee tense, used hypothetically %24, % 

oll. 
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eansa in abl., w. an attr., to denote cause 
efticient und purpose 279, 565: 283, S60 and 
1 W. gen. of a noun = propler 24, 433 w. 
fen. or pos<es-ive adj. denoting cause effi- 
cient and motive 27, Land 2; w. gerandicl 
gen., denoting purpose (for the suke ot) 
159, 3: 283. 1. — Cauad tacoqnitd, expl, 18% a. 

Causal clauses, 682 ioll. Generally take ind, 
except with gum 682,623. CAUSAL CONJR. 
Ib.—When subjunc. is used after quod, 
guia, and quoniam 689, A; 690 Band C.— 
Tne different formulas of Quod clauses,and 
Quia-cl, witu subjunc. after non 690 C. foll. 
—Coilocation of causal cl. 473, 6.—Subob- 
lique causal cl. referring to fut. with peri- 
Phrastic tenxes 449, B. See also quo, 
guia, guoniam, siquidem, quando, and 
Comparison of causal clauses, 

Causal Postquam-clauses w. imp. ind. 662, 5; 
w. perf. ind. 665, 10. 

Causal Quum-clauses. Their mood follows 
the rules on causal rel. cl. 655, 38. Always 
in the subjunc., unless referring also to 
time 655, 1, ‘ 

Causal relative elauses, 566, 21 foll. Six in- 
etances in which rel. clauses may be used 
inst. of cansal Quum-clauses 566, 1 foll.; 
inst. of Siqnidem-clauses 567. 33 rarely 
inst. of Quod-cl. and Quia-cl. 566,%. Rey- 
ularly w. subjune.; when w. ind. 567, 6; 
568, 7 Rel. causal cl. used w. force of 
Quum-cl, denoting identity of action 568, 
6. Ins:. of completing Quod-clauses 568, 7, 
W. indet, antec-dents 668, 8 and 9. 

Cause, relation of 277 foll. Rel. adjs. w. 
force of causal objects 527, C.—Cause expr. 
bv the rel adv, cur, quare. quamobrem.— 
When prepositional rel. objects must be 
uxed to express canae (propler quem etc.) 
527, @ and 6.—Cause efficient and motive, 
how expr, 279, 565 foll. Cause, as purpose, 
how expr. 283, 566 foll. 

Cavere w. acc. 86. 473; w. That-cl. 596 foll. 
Form of the Tnat-cl. when cavére is a ver- 
bum imperandi 596, n. +.—Different mean- 
ings and constructions of carére 599, n. t. 
Asverb of avoiding, w. née 603, 5. — Care 
with asyndetic subjunc., as circumlocution 
of negative imperatives 628, 30. 

oodere w. dut.; w. abl. 93. 479: w. dat. and 

ao as compound obj. (alicui aligud re) 96, 
>. 

celare, meaning 100. n.—With double acc. 
100, 486; w. de 100, ». How constr. iu 
pass, voice 101, 73. 

celer w. gerundial abl. after in 194, 40; w. 
gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

coleber, w. abl. 120, 116. 

censere, constr. w. inf. cl., or u/, according 
to its meaning 593.9. Censére.to propose. 
w. imperative clauses 595, 4. Censébat and 
censutt 338, 3. 

It is certain, how rendered 612, n. +. 

certe, as svnd. ant. (postcedent) of conces- 
sive cl. 692, 1; of concessive Si-cl. 731, 2. 

certus w. dat. 119,112. Certior, w. gen. 118, 
109.— Cerlum est, meaning and construc- 
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tion 612, n. t.— Cerlidrem facere, with de 


cé era (fem. sing.) as attr. of collective nouns 
253, n. 6 (see P. J) 

cea, poetically und in silver prose as comp. 
con) = as 9.8; = as if Th. 

chairman, rendered by zec/or 164, n. 10. 

Girea, circum, about, near, preps. w. acc., nse 
of 18,431. Diff. from prope. apud, propter. 
—Neuter verbs compounded w. ci7'cum be- 
come transitive 88, 443. 

circamdare conrtr. w. aliguem aliqud re, or 
aicui aliquid 98, 483; 99. 485. 

eis, citra, preps. w. acc., use 24, 438, 

citius, w. force of potius Td9, 9. 

city. Diff. of civitas, urhs, and oppidum 53, 
n. 66.—Names of cities, towns, etc., how 
constr. 46 foll.—Colloquiaily names of vil- 
las constr. like names of cities, 452, n. 21. 

clam, semipreposition, w. abl. or ace. 114, 98. 

clamere, w. shouts, used as adverbial obj. of 
coincident action, with or without cu 244, 
83; 258. 2. 

claudus w. abl. 120, 116. 

Clauses, general theory of 480 foll.; their 
division 480, 610, and n, *.—Usred w. force 
of a single conj. 474, 6. Collocation of 
clauses 477 foll. See Senfences, Codrdina- 
tion Of clauses; Object-clauses ~ Subject- 
clauses’ Al'ribute-cluuses ;  — Adverbial 
clauses ; and the special classes of clauses 
(Kel., That-cl., Modal cl. etc.) 

ce@nare, nay take an obj. of PRICE 267, 32, 2. 

enyie, when used in pass. voice 104, 80. 

. verundial abl. after ad 195, 243. 

cogere, Constr. W. transitive acc. and obj. 
inf. 491, 833; w. v/, or an obj. inf. 602, 4. 

cogitare, us verbof striving w. wf or ne 599, 
2; also w. obj. inf. 590, 2.—Cogitdbam, in 
letters with ellipsis of ite obj. inf, 359, 2. 

Coincident action, one of the relations of mo- 
dality 245 foll. Its fanction in the sentence 
exp]. 245, ops.—Is either predicative (ac- 
cexsory’ predicate ; sce this article), or ob- 
jective 245, 555.—Expr. by abls. with or 
without cum (sine) 2508, 556.—CLAUSESs of 
coincident action 635, 32, 1. 

collecting, Verbs of, constr. w. in and acc. 
38, 67, 

colligere, constr, w. in and acc, 38, 67. 

cemitari, constr. w. dat., or ace. 91. 475. 

commencement-exercises, how to render 286, 
n. 94. 

committere, constr. w. imperative clause 597, 
8; w. pred: Ut-cl., used as circumlocution 
628, 30. 

commodum est, it is expedient, convenient, 
w. eubj. int. cl., not Ut-cl. 611, 5. 

commodum, w. force of adverbial particle 
(= just), w. plup. 347, 6. 

commonere n« commonefacere w. acc. of pers. 
and gen, of thing 99, 484. 

communis w. gen. or dat. 119, 113.—Commiine 
est w. subj. Quod-cl., Inf. ci., or Ut-cl. 610, 
4. 

Comparatio compendiaria 144, n. 21. 


Comparative ablative, when it may, may not, 
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or must be used_inet. of a Quam-clanse 
764, 15 foll.; in place of impers. pred. with 
copula 766, G. 1. 

Comparative degree of descriptive adjectives, 
or adverbs, contains, by implication, the 
rynd. antecedent magis of a Quam-clause 
759, 10. Use of two comp. degrees if two 
actions are compared w. each other Ib. 
Other equivalent coustructions, Ib. 

Comparative clauses. Gram. analysis, and 
relation to other clauses 489, C. foll. 
Their collocation 478, %. Their division 
into qualitative and quantitative cls. 743 
foll.—Preds. generally in ind. 744, 51 ; 752, 
53. Subjunc. in comp. cl. 748, 5; %62, F; 
462. 12; 713, 19.—Attraction in comp. el., 
(a) in regard to pred. when prince. pred. is 
an inf. 762, A; (0) in regard to subj., when 

both i peopesen have the same pred. inf. 

"63, B; (c) in regard to subj., when the 
comp..cl. 18 dep. on an attr. comparative 
degree 763, C.—Dixjunctive comparieon by 
an 767, 1%. See also Compara‘ive ablative, 
Hypothetical comparison, aud the articles 

elow. 

Comparative clauses of quality, 744 foll. Rel. 
adjs., adva., and conjs. by which they are 
introduced, and use of syndetic ant. 744, 
51; 749,9. Use and meaning of their dif- 
ferent gram. forms %45 foll. 

Comparative Ut-clauses, the normal form of 
comp. cl. of equal qualities ; their different 
functions and esynd. ants. 746 foll. Used 
for quantitative comparison in the form 
ut guisque with two superlatives (= the 
... the) 751, 5. , 

Comparative clauses of quantity; their differ- 
ent forme and function 750 foll.; in regard 
to numeral comparison %50, 1 foll.; 115, 
103. The form quo...eo or guanto...tan- 
to (= the... the), and its equivalente 751, 
5. — Introduced by guantus etc. %50. 2. 
Comp. Quam-clauses %50, 3 ; 752, 53 foll. 

Comparative Quum-clauses (quum ... tum). 
Definition and use 656, 2 foll. Different 
relations expr. by them 657, 3. Mood 
enbjunc, or ind. ; geuverally optional 657. 3. 
Omirsion of the common predicate in the 
cl. 658. 4. 

eompared with, how rendered 764, 14, n. 4. 

Comparison of dependent clauses (Quam qui, 
guam ul, quam tide quam quod, quam 
si, etc.) 759, 11 foll. (a) Comparison of 
relative cl. (guam quibus ; plus frumenti 
quam quantum ; plures milites quam quot, 
etc.) 759, 11. A. . the force of quam ut 
= too much to %61, C.—(d) of Inf. clauses 
760, B. Synd. ant. (hoc, id, etc.) murt be 
in comp. abl. 767, 4.—(c) of Ut-clauses 761, 
C. Quam ut, to eaprets Engl. * too much 
to’ w. obj. inf. Ib. W. force of comp. 
Quam-clauses without ué Ib.—(d) of tem- 
poral cl. (mood) %61, 2.--(€) of causal cl. 
(gnubjunc. used in them)761.2.—(/) of cond. 
clauses (quam si, and its mood) %62, F’. 

eompellere, constr. w. ad and gerundial, but 
not w. obj. inf. or Ut-cl. 602, n.*. 
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complere aliquid (aliquem) aliqud re 99, 485. 

compos w. gen. 118, 109. 

cen; verbs compounded w. con generally 
take dat. 9U, 45. 

concedere, coustr. w. Inf. cl. or Ut-cl., ac- 
cording to its meaning 594, 1 ;. w. dat. of 

ers. and imperative cl., not w. obj. inf. 
in good prose 597, 8; w. participial gerun- 
dive 148, 178. 

concerning the fact that = de co quod 60%, 2, 
or = a simple Quod-cl. 607, 3. 

Concessive clauses. Definition, division, and 
conjs. to introduce them 692, 624 foll.; 
692, 1. Besides their regular conjs. (efs4, 

uamguam, etc.), they may be introduced 

y quum, qui, si, non quia, or take the 
form of abl. abs., or of ordinary part., of 
coord. sent. w. famen or quidem, of im- 
perative rent. w. subjunc., or of circumloe- 
cntions 700, 16.—Collocation of conc. cl. 
478, 7. See Kisi-cl., Quamquam-cl., Eltiamsi- 
cl., Adversative Quum-cl., and licet. 

Conoessive (auversative) Bi-clauses, belong to 
improper cond. cl. (sz being either = eléam- 
gi, or = etsi); their use and moods 731, 1. 
Their synd. ant. (postcedents) 431, 2. Nega- 
tive concessive Si-cl. take si non, not ntsi, 
Ib. Omission of pred. (s non ... at). Tb. 

concluding, Verbs of, constr. w. ex 29, 48. 

coneurrit, impers. = incidit; its construc- 
tion 619, 3. 

condemnare w. acc. of pers. and gen. of 
crime 99, 484. The obj. denoting the fine. 
takes the form of an obj. of value an 
price 267, 32. 2. ‘To condemn one of a 
capital crime’ = capitis, or morte (not 
mortis) condemndre 99, 70. 

conditio w. attr. Ut-cl. und Ne-cl. 625. C. 

Conditional clauses. Gram. analysis and re- 
lation to adverbial cl. 488, B foll.—Division 
700, 625.—Cond. periods consist of the 
THESIS (often an apodosis), and Conn. 
CLAUSES (often a protasiz) Ib.— Cond. 
conjs : si, nisi, ni, sin, sive Ib.—Main difti- 
culties in forming Latin cond. periods 
701, 2.-— Accumulation of cond. clauses 
%01, 3.—Si-cl., in place of Quod-cl. and 
Quamquam-cl. 716, 4 ; in place of Quia-cl. 
after negations (non si = non quia) 716, 3 
foll.—Improper cond. cl. (731, 47; see Con- 
cessive, ‘'emporal, Substantive Si-cl., and 
Relative cond. cl.).—Equivalents of Si- 
clanees 733, 48.—Indep. sentences asyndet- 
ically connected w. force of cond. periods 
735, 7 foll_—Thesis understood, or con- 
tained by implication in prince. sent. 741, 
11.—Si-clanscs without thesis parentheti- 
cally added to eingle words 743, 5.—Codr- 
dination of cond. clauses 736 foll.—Form 
of pred. if thesis is an inf. cl. 631, 7 foll.— 
Collocation of cond. cl. 478, 7.—For Moops 
in cond. periods see ‘Subjunctive in cond. 
periods,’ and *‘ Congecution of Tenses,"— 
See also ‘Comparison of cond. clauses’ 
and the articles below. . 

Conditional clauses of doubtful reality. Defini- 
tion and nature 701, 2.—Mood in thesia 
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the law of consec, 415 foll.—Consecution 
if the governing pred, ig non-finite (part., 
inf., gerundial, supine, adj., noun) 416, 92; 
417 foll.; 418, ops. 1 and note +: 419 a9 
420, 6 and ¢.—Instances in which the law 
of consec. must, may, or may not be ret 
aside (lovical tenses; see thexe) 422 fol]. ; 
424, 91. °° Tense of potential subjunc. in 
dep. cl. 423, 3.—Tensze of subjunc. deter- 
mined by a governing pred. understood 


and cl. regniarly ind. 701, 44; 202 foll. ; 
711, 15. For rubjunc, see * Subjanctive in 
cond. cl.'—Tensex of thesis and cl. 702 foll. 
Negative cond. cl. of donbif. real. (si non, 
nisi, Or ni?) TO4 foll.—Peculiarities of in- 
detinite cond, Periods 711, 15 foll.—Idio- 
matic ellipsis of the-ig if referring to past 
time (#é = in the event that) 718, 20, A toll. 

Conditional clauses of doubtless reality. Deti- 
nition and nature 201, 2.—Mood always 
iud.; negative cla. introduced by sé non, 
NOL nixé 715, 45.—Instances when they are 
used 716, ops. 2, 

Conditicnal elauses of non-reality, 7/7 foll. 
Detinition and moods (thesix and hypothe- 
Bix) 717, 46. See ulso ‘ Hypothetica Peri- 
ods.’ Diff. from other cond. cl. 71%, 1.— 
Different conception in Latin and English 
718, 2.—Nevative cond. cl. of non-real, in- 
troduced by nist, ni, or si non with no as- 
signable diff. 718, 3.—General rule on their 
moods 719, 5.—If both preds. refer to time 

res.. generally both preds. in imp. sub- 
cane 720,63; if to the fut., the cl, generally 
in imp. subjunc. of eriphrast, fut. 720, 7,— 
Instances in Whick pres. subjunc. must, 
may, or may not be used 721, 9-15. Preg, 
ind. in such Periods 724, 15.—If both preds, 
refer to the past, generally in plup. sub- 
junc. 724, 16." Use of imp. subjunc. in ita 
place 724, 17-20.—Tense and mood if one 
pred. ref. to pres., and the other to past 
726, 21 foll.—For use of ind. see ‘Indica- 
tive in hypothetical periods.’—Hypotheti- 
cal cl. often contained by implication in 
members of the sent. 734, 4, or supplied 
Without such implication 736, 8. 

condonare, w. dat. 88. Different meanings 
88, n. 5. 

conducere, to hire, w. participial gerundive 
148, 178: w. obj. of price 266, 2, 

conferre, constr. w, ad 14, 11.—Se conferre w. 
acc. after in 38, 67, 

confestim, adv. of time 225, 11. 

confidere w. dat. 88; w. abl. 93, 479: 88, n. 3. 

congregare w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

cong~uebant and congruerunt 333, 7, 

congruenter w. dat. 114, 48. 
congruit, impersonally used as verb of hap- 
pening w, subj. Ut-cl. 619, 3. 

Conjunctions, For coord. conjs. see ‘Cogr- 
dination of clauses’ and P. I.—Subordi- 


429, 1-3.—Perf. subjune, dep. on another 
perf. subjunce., by attraction 430, 7.—Con- 


438, B.—Perf, subjunc. in rel. cl. w. force 
of modal Ut-ci, 439, 9; in Quin-cl. 440, 10. 


Clauses 440, 11.—Application of law of 
Consec. to dep. h pothetical periods 442, 
» 4.—Imp. eu Junc. dep. on non-pret,. 


; - 3 2) by method of peri- 

Phrastic fut. tenses 448, 98 foll. See the 

articles future-present and Future-ner. 

Ject.--Consec. if governing pred. is a con- 
54 


Ut-cl. 618, 3, 

-cl., or Inf. cl. 610, 4. 

oe est, as impers, pred., how constr, 

consequi, constr. w. That-cl.; see impetrdre, 

considering, parenthetically used, rendered 
by parenthetical] relative cl. 519, D. ‘ Con- 
sidering that? by guando 687, 13. 

oo aa in abl. denotes DUrpOse 283, 566; 


consensus est, w. ae 
w. Ut 


consolatio est, w. subj. Quod-cl. 614, 9. 

constanter, adv.. w. dat. 114, 98, 

constare, to abide by, w. abl. after in 95, 58 ; 
constire, to consist, w. abl.; more fre- 
quently w. de, ex, in 95, 58; w. gerundial 
abl. after ex 197, 746. Constdre, to cost, 
W. abl. 94, 429; takes an Obj. of price 267, 

Constat, it ig known, w. dat. 893 w. 

inler 89, n. 5: w. subj. Inf. cl. aloag w. 
dat. or tnter 615, 3. 

constituere, constr. like decernere (see this) - 
constr. like pollicéri 595, 5. Constititus, 
W. gerundial after aq 192, 1. 


abs, 173. 2 (see Ablat. abs.), Collocation 
of conjs, 479. 10. Generally not repeated 
when coordinate Clauses are dep. on the 
same subordinating cConjs. 475, A. 

Conscius Ww. gen. 118. 109. w, dat. 118, 110; 
W. Zerundial gen. 161, 207. 

Consecution and Conversion of tenses of the 
subjunctive. Law of Consecution 414 foll. 
Diff. between tenses of pres. consecution 
and pret. consecution 414, 603. Diff. be- 
tween the two tenses belonging to either 
kind of consec. Ib, Examples illustrating 
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eonstitution of a State, how to render 464, n. 
26 —-‘ To frame a constitution’ 466, n. 52. 
Construction of verbs 69 foll.; meaning of 

the term expl. 69, #. 1. ee 
consuetudo, with attr. Ut-cl 625, C. Consue- 
tido (consuetudinis) est, see mos est. 
consulere w. dat. or acc. w. different mean- 
ing 91, 475. 

consulto and inconsulto, as impers, pred. abl. 
186, 234. 

consultus w. gen. 118, 109; w. abl. 118, 110. 

contendere, constr. w. de 32, 54; as verb of 
striving w. ut or ne 599, 2. 

contentus w. abi. 119, 116; w. reversed par- 
rope phrase in abl. as completing obj. 

3, 1. : : 

Contingent and repeated action 328 foll. Gram. 
forms to express this relation 328, 65. By 
temporal, and cond. cl. 329,13; by rel. cl. 
329, 2; by comp. cl. 329.3. General rule 
on the gram. forms 830, 5. Mood in these 
cl. $30, 6 foll. 

contingit w. dat. 89; 107, 90; w. subj. Ut-cl. 
along w. dat. (in silver Lat. acc.) 619, 6. 
Diff. from accidit Ib. W. subj.-inf. and 
completing pred. in silver Lat. Ib. 

continuo, in a nevative thesis of cond. peri- 
ot cDEneucaNy used w. force of iccirco 
N17, 3. 

contra, prep. w.acc.15. Diff. from adversus 
and erga 15,15 and 16. Diff. from in w. 
acc, 38, 68; 41,72. The ADVERB contra, 
as syndetic ant. of comp. cl. of unlike 
quality, followed by ac or guam (= differ- 
ent from) 749, 9. 

contrahere, constr. w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

contrarius w. gen. or dat. 119, 113. 

controversia non est, w. subj. Quin-cl. 615, 12. 

convenienter w. dat. 114, 98. 

convenire, to assemble, constr. w. acc. after 
in 38, 67%. Convenit (it is expedient, there 
is agreement) w. dat. 107, 90. W. Ut-cl. or 
Inf. cl. (according to meaning) along w. 
two personal objects (mihi cum eo convenit) 
616, 4.—Non convenit, w. Ut-cl. Ib. 

convincere, w. acc. of pers. and gen. of thing 


99, 484. 
Co-ordination of sentences. Definition, 472. 
608; is either syndctic, pronominal, or 
asyndetic 472, 609 foll.—Periodical codrdin. 
473, 4 toll.—Different connectives applied 
to codrdin. of whole periods, and to codr- 
din. of their members 474, 5.—Sentences 
coord. w. each other, and subordinated to 
a third sent. 474. %7.—Coérdinate clauses 
assuming the form of codrd. indep. sent. 
474, 7 foll.—CLauseEs cannot be codrd. by 
nam, enim, itaque, ergo, igilur ; nor by de- 
monstratives 475, 8.—Particular rules for 
coordination of clanses 475, 9.—Engl. co- 
ordinations expr. by Abl. abs. 181, 276.— 
Codrdination of conditional cl. 736, 49 foll. 
Co-ordinate Quum-clauses ; their use and mood 


9 9 36, ¢ 
Co-ordinating Relatives 520 foll. Different 
methods of rendering them 520,1. Used 


for pcriodical codrdination, especially 
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when the period opens w. a protasis (qué 
quum; cui st; de awe quid sentiam) 520, 2. 

-—-Quod as gereral connective of periods 
opening with a protasis (quod st etc.) 521, 
4. See quod (rel. neuter). Rel. advs. for © 
periodical codrdination 521, 3. 

Copula, sometimes agreeing w. a pred. noun 
in number 74,15. See esse.—Copula-theory 
refated 480, n. t. 

coram, semiprep., w. abl. 35, 449. 

Correlatives, a useless term of the gramma- 
rians 442, n. **, : 

cordi est, denoting interest in an action; 
meaning and construction 273, 1. 

to cost, how rendered 267, 4. To cost one’s 
lite, how expr. Ib. 

crassus, W. acc. or gen.; rarely w. abl. 115, 


ereare 28 factitive verb w. double acc. 101, A. 

credere w. dat. 88. Different meanings and 
constractions of 88, n. 4; w. Inf. cl. 688, 28. 
— Credo, parenthetically inserted 386, 4. 

crimen grave est, it is a serious charge; w. 
subj. inf. cl. 613, 2. 

criminari, constr., see accusdre. 

crimini dare (abstract dat.) 257, 2. 

criminosum est, w. subj. Inf. el. 610, 4. 

orudelis, w. II. eup. 121,121, Crudéle est w. 
subj. Inf. cl. 609, 3. 

cubi, cunde, cubique, when used inst. of udé, 
unde etc. 217, 3. 

Cubic measure, how expr. 116, 104. 

cubitus, as measure unit 115, 101. 

cuicuimodi, exp]. 500, 6. Diff. from cujus- 
cunque modi Ib. 

cui bono est, abstract dat. 82, 469; 483, n. 1%. 

cujus, a, um, used as re}. 496, 4; 497, 5. 

cujus rel causa, 28 Causal rel. form 527, d. 

cujusmodi, ure of 497, 4. 

cum, prep. w. abl., use of 32, 446. Combined 
w. simul and und 33, 58. Use of cum in 
the relation of MANNER 244.5; in the rela- 
tion of COINCIDENT ACTION 258 foll. 

cunctari (707) w. Quin-cl. 589, 3. 

cupere, w. dat. or acc. in different meaning 
91, 475; w. Inf. cl. 588, 23. Cupere (concu- 
piscere) w. obj. inf. Inf. cl., ut, ne, or mere 
subjunc. 592, ons. 7, 1 foll. 

cupidus, w. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 207. 


cur, interrog. adv.; derivation and use 280, 
2 foll. Diff. from quvare and qguamobrem 
280,4. Curnon, diff. from gvin and quidni, 
280.4. Cur. as adv. of purpose 283, 566 ; 
ax causal relative 527, a, 6, and c. 

ours (mihi) est, abstract dat., w. subj. Ut-cl. 
615, 11. 

curare, as verb of striving, w. Ut-cl. 599, 2; 
w. participial gerundive (= to have some- 
thing done) 148, 178. 


Damnare w, acc. of pers. and gen. of crime 
99, 484; see condemnare. 
dare, w. donble dat. 96, 65; w. participial 
gerundive 148, 178. Dare (operam etc.) w. 
eouunciat dat. 163, 209. Dare epistolam ad 
,n.1. 
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Dates of the month, how expr. 227, 3 and 4.; 
in abl. of the pay 2238, 2; by prep. ad 228, 
8. In letters, ag regards TENSE (dedi, not 
dabam) 357. e; 360,13; jin regard to PLACE, 
abl., not gen. 228. 4. 

Dative, az completing obj. of venss 87, 474 
foll.; governed by velle and facere 02, 476; 
when used as personal obj. of imperdre 
along Ww. imperative clanse 596, 6. Sudbére 
w. dat. postclassical 596, n. |; dep. on per- 
mittere, committere, concedere along w. im- 
perative clause 597, 8.—Dative as obj. of 
ADsx. 118. 500.—Dut. of the interested per- 
eon 90, 47: expl. 91, 48.—Posseasive dat. 
91, 48, 1 (nee Predicate dative).—Ethical 
dative 91, 48, 2.—W. interjeciions 91, 48, 3. 
—Dat. w. refert 274, 6.—Dat. in the form 
of participles referring to pereons in gen- 
eral 91, 48, 4.—Accessory pred. in dat. 255, 
24 aud 25. 

datum ferre aliquid (acceseory pred.), mean- 
ine of 254, 4. 

de, from, prep. w. abl.; uge and diff. from 
ab and er 2 foll. Er, not de, used in re- 
Fpect to time, in the meaning ‘from’ 29, 
442.— De ax equivalent of partitive gen, 30, 
443.— De denoting material 30. 2.— De equo 

uqnare 31, 3.— De = concerning 32, 445.— 
dioma with @e 32, 55. W. gerundial abl. 
196, 542; w. participial reversed phrase 199, 
6; de cauad 279, 389.—De w. Quod-cl. (de €0 

* quod) 607, 2. 

debellato, impers. pred. abl. 186, 234. 

debere, diff. from other verbs expressing ne- 
cessity 140. 163. In the ind. of a pret. 
tense used hypothetically 727, 24 foll. In 
fut., how to render 351, 3. 

decedere w. abl. 93, 479; w. gerundial abl. 
after ab 195, 243. 

decere, in the ind. of so Sis tense hypothet- 
ically nsed 727, 24. ecet w. subj. inf. cl. 
or subj. Inf. 620, 1; w. lozical subject in 
acc. 107, 90. 

decernere, constr. 1) w. imperative cl. ; 2) w. 
gerundial Inf. cl. 3 3) w. obj. inti; 4) w. 
aes Inf. cl. in the meaning * to judge’ 

N5. 5, 

decidere to compromice, w. obj. of value and 
price 266, 2. 

Declarative clauses 480, 610. 

eee as factitive verb w. double acc. 

decunx = five sixths; 116, 105. 

Deductio ad absurdum, by pred. in fut. 351, 2. 

deesse with cat. 89: w. gerundial dat. 163, 
200, Deesse ad rem faciendam, different 
from deexse rei faciende 189, 2. Sibi non 
deesse, constr. W. grin 603, 5. 

defendere, w. ab 29, 48. 

defending, Verbs of, constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

deferre w. ad or dat. 14, 11. 

deficere w. acc. 85. 39; w. ab 29, 48. 

definire aliquid uligud re 100, 485. 

definitio, w. attr. Ut-cl. 625, D, 

deinceps, adv. of time ; derivation 225 11. 

deinde, then; diff. from ¢um and inde 223, 3. 

delectat, impersonally used w. eubj.inf.617,8. 
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deligere w. double dat. 96, 65; w. participial 
rerundive 148, 178. 

demanding, Verbs of, constr. w. ab 28, 48. 

demere, w.:acc. of the thing, aud dat. of 
pers. (= from) 97, 68. 

demoliri, error about ite meaning in the lex- 
icons, corrected 312, v0. 6. 

Demonstrative adjectives in the neuter, a8 
evil. ant. of Subj. and completing Obj. 
cl. 492, 1. Replaced by ea ves 1b.; replaced 
by sic and ila Ib. 

denarius, value of 268. 5. 

abate diff. from tandem and postrémo 23, 


denuo, again; diff. from ilerum and rursus 
224, 6: deriv. 275, 11. 

to depend on, rendered by pendére ex 29, 48. 

Dependent sentences 478, 2; nee Cluuses.—DE- 
PENDENT QUESTIONS, 8ee Jnlerrogalive 
Clauses. 

Deponents. What forms have pareive mean- 
ing 140, 161; deponent participles used 
passively 172, 4. 

deposcere, w. participial cerundive 148, 178. 

deprecari, w. ”es non deprecdri, w. Quin or 
quominus, 602, n. **. 

desinere, to cease, when used in pass. voice 
104. 80. 

desistere, w. abl. 94, 479; w. de 29, oBs. 48. 

desisting, Verbs of, coustr, w. ad, or a mere 
abl. 29, 48. 

desperare, w. dat., acc., or de 91, 475, n. 3. 

destinare, w. gerundial dat. 163, 209; w. ge- 
rundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 

deterrere and absterrere w. gerundial abl. 
after ab 195, 243; delerrére w. ob). inf. 603, 
n. |. As verb of hindering w. quominus 
or né 602, 5. 

detrahere, w. acc. of thing and dat. of pers. 
(= froin) 97, 68. 

deunx = eleven twelfths ; 116, 105. 

dicere, w. inf. cl. 594, 1; w. imperative cl. 
Ib. In pass. generally takes nom. w. inf, 
106, 87; except in perf. and plup. 106, &8. 
Ag factitive verb w. double acc. 102, B; 
w. abstract dative (diem alicui ret dicere) 
96, 65..—Dico quod sentio, or dico quid séen- 
tian ? 393.--Dicébam, as imp. of relereuce, 
optional w. @ixrt 341, 3. 

dicto audientem esse, w. dat. 
tion expl. 87. n. 4. 

dies w. gerundial wen. 159, 3: w. dat. (diem 
colloquio diceré) 257, 2.—Advs. derived 
from dies 225, 11. Numeral nouns derived 
from dies 226, 1, 

difference. Verbs expressing difference 
constr. W. a6 29, 48. 

differre, constr. w. ab 29. 48.—Differre, ex. 
spective, cunctdri, (aubitare, to hesitate), 
aibi deesse, preetermittere, as verbs of delay- 
ing and omitting, constr. w. guzn if con- 
nected w. a negation 604, 4.—Differébat, 
diff. from distudit 338, 10. 

difficilis, w. dat. 118, 112; w. IIT sup. 121, 121. 
Dificile est, w. subj. That-cl, 609, n. t. 

difidere, w. dat. 88, n. 3. 

digitus, as measure unit 115,101. ~ 


The construc- 
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dignus, w. abl. 120, 117; w. IT. sup. 121, 121; 
rarely w. obj. inf. 121, 119; w. rel. cl. in 
subjunc. 557, 3; w. relat. adva., w. ué Ib. 
Dignum est w. eubj. Quod-cl. 610, 4. 

diligens, w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

ili constr. w. plus, not w. magis 756, C. 
Dimension, relation:of, how expr. 115, 102; 
rae as verb of striving, w. ué or ne 
dimidiatus, mente of, 116, 105. 
discedore, w. gerundial ab]. after ad 195, 2438. 
discere, w. Inf. cl. 588, 23; w. Ut-cl. 594, n.§. 
Discourse, direct and indirect 385 foll.; 

oblique 768 foll. : 

discrepare w. ab 29, 48.— Discrepat, impers., 
w. subj. interrogative cl.; non ditacrepat, 
w. subj. Quin-cl. 616, 5. 

displicere, w. dat. 89. Displicet (impers.) w. 
rubj. inf. 107, 89; takes its logical subj. in 
dat. 107, 90. 

dissentire, w. ab 29, 48 (also w. cum = from). 

dissimile est w. subj. Quod-cl. 610, 4. 

pet adverbial relation, 219, 7, 2 ; 220, 2 

oll. 


distare w. ab 27, n. 2; different construc- 
tions of the verb 220, 4. 

distinguished for = precidrus w. abl. 120, 116. 

diu, adv. of time (locative cage) 225, 11. 

dividere, w. participial gernndive 148, 178. 

docere and edocere, w. double acc. 100, 486 ; 
how conetr. in pase. voice 101, 73. Docere 
takes an obj. of price 267, 32, 2; w. transi- 
tive acc. along w. obj. inf. 104, 83; w. Inf. 
cl, 594, 1; w. Ut-cl. Ib. 

doctor, w. gerundial gen. 159, 2. 

dodrans = three fourths ; 116. 105. 

dolere, w. acc.; w. abl. or de 93, 479; 93, 
n. 8; w. Inf. cl. or Quod-cl. 590. For mood 
of the Quod-cl. see dauddre. Dolet mihi 
(impere.) w. subj. Quod-cl. not used in 
good prose 618, 11. 

domus, in local relations, treated like name 
of city 47, 4. The form domi (domi mee 
domi militieque) exp). 47, 81. 

donare, constr. either w. acc. of thing and 
dat. of pers., or w. accus. of pers. and abl. 
of thing 98, 483. 

donee (antecl. form donicum), temporal 
conj. Construction and mood of Donec- 
clauses ( = till) 380, 21-28. Donec = as 
long as, in Livy, the poets, and silver 
prose 681, 24. Locative cl. introduced by 
donec 681, 25.—Diff. from dum and quoad 
681, 26. 

to draw a note for, how expr. 267, 32, 2. 

dubitatio. with a negation, Constr. w. attr. 

uin-cl. 625, B. 1, 

dubitare, w. interrogative cl. 390. a. Non 
dubitare, not to doubt, w. Quin-cl. 589, 2; 
in the meaning ‘ not to hesitate’ w. Quin- 
cl, or obj. inf. 589. 3. Use of ordinary or 
periphrastic tenses in the Quin-cl. 449, 3. 

dubium est w. subj. interrogative cl]. 390, a. 
Dubsum non est, w. subj. Quin-cl. 609, 2. 

ducere (to lead), and deducere, w. participial 
gerundive 148, 1738. —-ZIn matrimonium 
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ducere, to marry 40.—In the meaning ‘to 
coneider’ w. double acc., as factitive verb 
102, C. Constr. w. pro, or in numero inst. 
of pred. acc. 102, 75. Ducere, ux verb of 
esteeming, takes an obj. of value and 
price 272, 1. 

ductus, w. abl., as circumlocution, to ex- 
press MOTIVE 119, 115. 

dulcis, w. H. sup. 121, 121. 

4 aa temporal adv. afiixed to negations 

Dum-clauses, 671 foll.— 1) Dum = quum 
(while) mood, IND.; tense, generally pree.; 
peculiarities of construction 671, 1 to 672, 
3; 320, 3; 321, 4; 323, 62; 348, 4,a. Dum 
hec geruntur 474, 6.—Mood insuboblique 
Dum-cl. 672, 3. Diff. from guum 821, 7. 
Denoting identity of action 673, 5, 1; 339, 
8; inetrumentality 673, 5,2; udversative 
coordination 674, ops. 5.—2) Dum = ‘as 
LONG As.’ Mood, ind. or subjunc. ; tense, 
generally agreeing with princ. tense; con- 
struction, etc. 675, 5 to 676, 12.—Dum = 
‘TILL.’ Mood sudbjunc. ; tense, according 
to law of conseculion ; construction. etc. 
678, 15 to 679, 18.—Diff. from quoad and 
adonec 681, 26.—4) = dummodo (PROVIDED 
THAT), W. subjunc. 677, 13.—Synd. ant. of 
dum. 671, 622 ; 674, 8 ; 678, 15. 

dummode = dum in the restricting sense 
* provided that’; w. subjunc. 677, 13. 

during, Engl. semi-prep. rendered per or 
tnter. 21, 33, in w. abl. 42,74; 44, 78 ; 45, n. 
1; by pres. abl. abs. 182, 229. 

dux, w. gerundial gen. 159, 2. 


E, prep., see ex. 
ast = oriens sol, 222, n. 3. 

ea, fourth locative care 216; 218, ¢. 

eatenus, Compound locative adv. 217, 8. 

eo, interrogative proclitic particle (ecquis, 
etc.) 397, 10. 

ecce, W. Nom. oracc. (eccum, eccos, etc.) 83, 3. 

Ecthesis in interrogative and other clauses 
(nosli virum ubi eit) 396, d. 

edere w. participial gerundive 148, 1. 

edicere, w. imperative cl. 596, 6. Diff. in con- 
struction from imperdre and pracipere Ib. 

edictum, w. attr. Ne-cl. 625, C. 

effleax, w. gerundial after ad 192, 1. 

officere, as factitive verb w. double acc. 101, 
A.—As vetb of doing constr. w. uf; in the 
meaning ‘to prove’ (mostly in pass.) 
either w. Inf. cl. or Ut-cl. 600, n.  ; 608, 1. 

efficiens w. gen. 117, 108. 

egenus, w. gen. 118, 109. 

x, Sy a good prose always w. abl. 93, 54; 


egredi, w. abl. 94, 479; used in perf. part. 
48 PRED. ABL. 172, 3. 

either. ..or, rendered sive... sive 738, 6. 

ejus sy a rei, as oblique cases of id 512, C. 

ejusmodi = such; use 241, 4. As synd. ant. 
of Modal clauses 435, 2; 493, 4. Ajusmodi 
qui w. subjunc. 561, B; 564, 7%. 
icere, W. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 

eligere, as fuctitive verb,w. double acc.101,A. 
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Ellipsis. General principle with respect to 
the assuming of ellipses to explain Latin 
constrictions 120, n. 1.—Ellipsis of esse as 
auxiliary 305, 571, oBs.—El. of pred. and 
other terms in rel. cl. 530, 1 foll.—Ell. of 
hypothetical clauses 736, 8; of a hypotheti- 
Cal thesis 762, #730, 1 and 2. 

eloquens, w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

emere, w. ad or dc, ditf. between both %, 
n.2. W. an obj. of price 266, 2; 94, 479. 

enemy, Envi. collect. noun ; in Latin more 
frequently in plur, (Aosles) than sing. 52, 
b. 46. 

te enter (on the books) = referre 164, n. 20. 

eo, 1) abl. of is (id) ; 2) abl. of diff. ; 3) third 
locative care 216; 4) abl. of means 218, 
C ; 278, 4; 5) adv. of cause or purpose 281, 
5 and 7; 283, 566; 284, 3. Diff. trom ergo, 
ifaqe, igitur 281, 6.—As abl. of diff. it 
etands before comparatives, eepecially in 
the construction eo... guo (= the... the) 
2864, 3; 751, 5, and e0 magia quod 606, 4,1; 
684, 5.-—Ho as synd. ant. of Quod-cl. 683, 3 ; 
of consecutive clauses 435, 2; of final cl. 

Ib,—Z consilio, ed ratione, as aynd. ant. of 
flual clauses 435, 2; 283, 1. 

eousque, compound local adv., expl. 217, 8; 
adv, of time 222. 9. 

Epistelary tenses 35) foll. In what instances 
they are ueed. and what tenses 356, 77. 
When ordinary tenses must be used in 
letters 358, 3, 4. When they became ob- 
solete 360, 3. 

erga, prep. w. acc.; use, and diff. from 
adversus and contra 15, 16; 41, 72. Collo- 
cation of erga 25, 44. 

ergo, Semipreposition, w. gen. 114, 98. Der- 
ivation (= e rego) Ib. 

eripere, w. acc. of thing and dat. of pers. 97,68. 

erumpere w. abl. 94, 479. 

esse, Occurs 1) a3 AUXILIARY of tense (its 
ellipsis 305, 571, OBs.).—2) AS COPULA, Ww. 
pred. nom. 73; w. pred gen. 77; w. pred. 
dat. 81; w. pred. abl. 80, 27 ; w. gerundial 
gen. 161, 208 ; w. gerundial dat. 168, 212 
(esse, a8 COpula, used hypothetically in the 

~ ind. %27, 25 fin). — a As ordinary NEUTER 

VEuB, taking adverbial and prepositional 
object#, (a) as verb of state and exixtence 
= ‘to be there’ (see sunt qui). Here belong 
the expressions est quod, est cur, est gquum 
487, 3; eat ul, prope est ul 487. 23; also the 
COMPOUNDS of ¢sse, Which take completing 
obje. in dat, 89.—(4) As a verb of situation 
(= situm esse’, taking acc. or abl. of place 
220, 4.—(c) Asa verbof interest and worth, 
constr. w. gen. (sometimes abl.) of price 
and value 267, 4 3 271. 2; 273. 1. 

et ipse, = likewire, nsed as accessory predi- 
cate 252,9. Diff. from idem = likewise Ib. 

. etiam (for efiam, as particle, see P.1). Etiam 
+ atque etiam, used in place of valde 2ti2, 6. 

Etiam quum = even when, w, ind. 645, 2; 
= efiamst w. subjngnc. 732, 4. 

etiamnum, use of, 222, n. §. 

Etiamsi-clauses, belong to the indcf. conces- 
sive cl. 692, 624. Their relation to condi- 
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tional and Etsi-clauzses 693, 2; their moods 
693, 3. Hliamsi, sometimes = elsi 6938, 2. 
Not used by Cesar 693, 3. 

etiamtam (ctiamtunc), use, 222, n.§; w. imp. 
316, 1. iff. from adhuce Ib. 

Etsi-clauses, yenerally w. ind. 698, 13. Sub- 
junc. in Etsi-cl. Ib. tsi, sometimes = 
efiamst Ib. W. participial construction 
ae) 14; 173, 2; as codrd. conj. 699, 5; 699, 
n. t. 


evadere Ww. pred. nom. 73, 462, 

even if, rendered e/iamsi 692, 624 foll.; by wé 
695, 8; nol even if, by née ast.. .quidem 732, 2 
evenire W. dat. 89. venit, impers. w. dat. 
107. 90; Ww. subj. Ut-cl. or Quod-cl. 619, 4. 
Diff. from accidit etc. Ib. 

ever since, a8 prepositional combination, = 
tude ab 30), 442; ever since that day, ex hoc 
die 30, 49; as adverbial expression, = ex 
(ab) co tempore 319, 4; as conjunct. (ever 
oe the time that) =ex quo (with or with- 
Out lempore) 526, ds also b tquam b6U 
2: 664, toll. Laer , 

evincere, constr. w. Ut-cl., see vincere. 

ex, prep. w. abl., use, and diff. from de and 
ab 25 foll. Hx omitted (loco cedere, senditu 
moveére etc.) 27, n. 1; before naines of cities 
47 foll.—xv = beginning from, 2, 442; 
equivalent of partitive gen. 30, 443: de- 
noting material 30. 2.—Huv itinere scribere 
etc. 81, 3 —Denoting chanve 31, 444; = 
‘after’ 31,52; = ‘according to’ 31,2. W. 
gerundial abl. 197, 246; w. participial re- 
versed phrase 199, 5; w. Quod-cl. («x ¢€0 
quod) 6%, 2.—Eax (ab) eo tempore w. perf. 
or imp., different from Engl. 319, 4.—a 
quo (fempore) = ‘atter’ 526. B; = ‘ever 
since’ 526, d@. Hx quo replaced by post- 
ied tid, 7.—Ha usu est, ex re est,e repu- 
licd est, impers. uxe and construction of 
these phrases 622, 5. 

excedere, w. abl. 93, 479. 

excellens, w. abl. 120, 116. 

except, rendered by nisi 739, 3: except that 
= preter id quod, nisi quod (07, 2. 

exeipere, w. acc. after in 38, 67. If = ‘to 
erie from,’ constr. W. né or quominus 

exoitare, w. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1; 
w. That-cl. see movére. 

exciting, Verbs of. constr. w. ad 41, 70. 

excludere, w. gerundial abl, after ad 195, 243. 

Exconsul, Expresident etc., how to express in 
Lat, 32, n. 1. 

exeusatio, w. attr. Qnominns-cl. 625, D. 

exhorting, Verbs of, constr. w. ad 21, 70. 

exigere, W. participial gerundive 148, 174. 

exiguus (= too small fur) w. gerundiul dat. 
165, 2. 

existimare w. Inf. cl. 588, 23; in the pass. 
generally takes nom. w. inf. 106, 87; ex- 
cept in perf and plup. 88. As factitive 
verb. w. double acc. 102, C; as verb of 
esteeming w. gen. of value 272, 1.—E2isti- 
miabat and eristimdavil 337. 2. 

to expect w. That-cl., not by exspecidre, but 
aperdré 593, 8. 
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expedit, w. Inf. cl. and dat. of the interested 
pers. 621. 4. 

expensum ferre (accessory pred.) expl. 254, 4. 

expers w. gen. 118, 109 

explere aliguem (aliquid) aliqud re 99, 485. 

exploratus w. vat. 119, 112. Axplordtum esi 
w. subj. Inf. cl. 612, n. ¢. 

expugnare, w. That-cl., see vincere. 

exsistere W. pred. nom. %4, 462. 

exspectare, 8 verb of striving, w. Ut-cl. 599, 
23; w. dum or sé 593. 8; 681, 26; w. inter- 
rogative cl. not admitting pcriphrastic 
fut. 449, 4. 

exsultare w. abl. or de 93. 479, n. 8. 

extemplo, adv. of time, expl. 225, 11. 

extra (without), prep. w. acc. 24, 438 foll. 
Diff. from sine 36, 63. Constr. w. comp. 
Quam-cl. (exira quam si) %64, 14, no. 5; 
730, 3, no. 6. 

extremum est, w. Ut-cl. 113, 11. 

exuere, either w. acc. of thing and dat. of 
pers.. or acc, Of pers. and abl. of thing 9%, 
68 ; 98, 483. 


F., symbol of the uncia 116, 105. FS., symbol 
of the septunx 116, 105. FZ., symbol of 
the triens 116, 105. 

to face, referring to the points of the com- 
pass, how expr. 221, 8. 

facere, as factitive verb w. double acc. 101, 
A. W. pred. gen. inst. of pred. acc. 102, 
Wt; w. pred. adj. in masc. acc. plur. 102 
"6, 2. Bacere (finem etc.) w. gerundia 
dat. 163, 209.—As verb of esteeming w. 
gen, of value 272, 1.—W. pred. Ut-cl., as 
circumlocution 488, 10; 628, 30.—Synopsis 
of the different significations and construc- 
tions of facere 600, n. ** 5; w. quominus, ne, 
ut non 601, n. *.—Facere non possum quin 
etc. = I cannot help doing something 605, 
%.—Ivac, ‘suppore that,’ w. Inf. cl. 601, 
n. **, Fac ut, as circumlocution of the 
affirmative imperative 488, 10. 

facilis w. dat. 11%, 112; w. gerundial dative 
165, 2; w. gerundial after ad 192, 2; w. IL. 
a 121,121. Facile est w. subj. cl. 609, 


n. t. 

facinus est w. subj. Inf. cl. 613, 1. 

Fact-clauses, definition, nature. and gram. 
forms 491, 14 foll.; 605, 26. Introduced by 
quod or ut; diff. between them 605, 1. In 
place of transitive objects 605, 2; in place 
of abl. of means (e0 guod) 606, 1; Of prepo- 
ritional objs. (ex ¢0 guod, preter id quod 
etc.) 606, 4,2. W. wt 607.5.—Two Fact-cl. 
w. force of compound obj. (adjicere ad id 
quod...ut etc.) 608, %. Attr. Fact-cl. 627, A. 

Factitive verbs, consist of 3 clasees 101 foll. 
Constr. w. double acc. or nom. 101, 487; 
w. pred. gen. 102, 7%. 

facultas w. attr. Ut-cl. 625, D. 

fallit me w. Inf. cl. 616, 5.— Opinio me fallit 
¥ Qnod-cl. Ib.—Non fallit w. subj. Quin- 
cl. 616, 7. 

falsum est w. subj. Inf. cl. or Ut-cl. 612, 6. 
fama est w. subj. Inf. cl. 613, 1. 

i Ww. gen. or dat. 119, 114. 
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famulari, w. dat. 89. 

fas est, w. II eup. 121, 121; w. subj. Inf., or 
subj. Inf. cl. 614. 1. 

fatum est, w. eubj. Inf. cl., Ut-cl., or subj. 
inf. 614, 1. : 

favere w. dat. 89; w. plus, not magis 756, C. 

favor, ‘to do somebody a favor,’ how expr. 
in Lat. 283, n. 12. 

fecundus w. ven. 118, 109; w. abl. 119, 116. 

felix w. gerundial dat. 165, 2. 

ferox, w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

ferre (moleste, @gre. graviter etc.), more fre- 
quently w. Inf. cl. than w. quod 590. Ferre 
as verbum imperandi 696, n. *.—In the 
meaning ‘to report’ takes nom. w. inf. in 
pees, except in perf. and plup, 106, 87 and 


fides, w. Attr. That-cl. 624, A, 3.—Fidem ha- 
bére w, dat. 88. 

fidere, w. dat. 88; w. abl. 88,n.3; 93, 479. 
Diff. from confidere 88, n. 3. 

fieri, see fucere. Constr. w. pred. nom. 73, 
462. Fert non potest quin 605, 7: 618, A. 
Fit, it happens w. subj. Ut-cl. Different 
uses of, 618, A, 1. 

Final That-clauses. Syndetic ant. (eo, ¢ 
consilio etc.) 435, 2. Introduced by wé, ne, 
quo, rarely quominus 637, 33. Diff. from 
completin hat-cl. 637, 1. Parenthetical 
final Ut-cl. 638,3. Always require pret. 
consecution if dep. on pret. preds. 42Y, 1. 

fingere, as factitive verb, w. double acc. 101, 
A. Finge = suppose, w. Inf. cl. 700, 16. 

finis, w. gerundial gen. 159, 3.—Ad _finem, 
ee synd. ant. of final clauses, 283, 566; 


3 

Finite clauses 480, 610. 

firmus, w. gerundial dat. 165, 2. 

first. Cautions in rendering this numeral 
into Latin 290, X. 

flagitare w. double acc. 100, 186; how con- 
str. in pags. voice 101, 73. W. imperative 
cl. 595, 3. 

flagitiosum est, w. eubj. Inf. cl. 609, 2. 

flagrans, w. abl. 118, 108. 

floeci est, 272, 3. 

florere w. abl. 93, 479. 

fedus w. II. sup. 121, 121. 

for, Eng]. prep., rendered by Lat. prep. ad, 
in, de, propter, ob 35, 60; 41, 71; by dat. 
90. 47. How rendered if used of time (for 
ever, in perpetuum; for the present, in 
presens, etc.) 42,452. ‘Distinguished for’ 
by abi. 120, 116. Referring to price and 
value by abl. or gen. 268, 34; 270. * For’ 
with comp. meaning (wise for an Atolian) 
by comps Ut-cl. 747, F. ‘For’ =on ac- 
count of, by cavsd or gratia w. gen. (zee 
causa and gratia); by abl. abs. 180, 225 
(for a consideration, pecuniad accepta, 180, 
ogs.). To have regard for, by gen. 144. n. 
43. ‘For’ w. participials by gerundial 
gen. 159, 1; by participial gerundive 148, 
179; after ‘thanking, praising, being sorry 
for’ etc. by Quod-cl. 388, 5, 388, 2: by a@ 
rel. cl. of purpose (for the purpose of 55%, 
5.—For, as Engl. conj., by nam, enim etc. 
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(see P. I); by siquidem 688, 14; by gui 
a ; by quippe 


Diff. between them 219, n. ¢. 

fore, forem etc. Use of 120, 140; 135, 150. 
With perf. part. 137, 156. Cireumlocution 
by sore ut 137,154: 487,56. Forem w. perf. 
part. = perf. tat. subj. of the pass. 137, 152; 
Jorem, as auxiliary in place of esse 130, 
140; in place of periphrastic fut. 451, 2. 

Form-adjectives (see P. ID. Demonstrative 
form-adj. as synd. ant. of different classes 
of clau-es, see Syndelic antecedents. A8 
synd. ant. of attr. modal Ut-cl. 493, 4. 

That form-adjs. may be used as accessory 
preds, 250 foll.; as pred. abl. 185, 2. 

forsitan, w. rubjunc, 37s, 1. 

forte, 242. ons. 

fortuna w. verundial gen, 159, 3. 

Fractions, how expr. 116, 103. 
fractions Ib. 

free speech (to demand) how expr.in Lat.154,7. 

freeing, Verbs of, constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

fretus w. abl. 119, 116. 

from, Envl. prep., rendered by ab, de, ex 25 
foll : before names of cities 48. 82; after 
verbs of taking away by dat. 97, 68. De- 
noting time (from the time that), inde ab 
(see ind-), ee quo (see er). postquam 660, 
42; 664. 2 and 7; denoting cause, by od 
und de; 2%, 31; 279, 565; by participles 
(ductus ete.) 119. 115: by abl. 279, 565. 
‘From the fact that,’ ex eo quod 607, 2. 
Different from? = alins atque TAY, 9— 
From w. participials (desist from flehting, 
etc.) by obj. inf. 604,35; by guominus 604, 
1: by gvin 604, 4: 604. 6. 

frai ( perfrvi), w. abl. 92,479 and n. 9. Treat- 
ed as transitive verb in reversed gerundive 
phrases 152, 188. 

frustra, 212. OBs. 

fagiens, w. gen. 117, 108. 

funditus. Diff. from racdficifus 242, ons. 

fangi (perfungi) w. abl. 93, 479 and n. 9. 
Treated as transitive in reversed gerundive 
phrases 152, 158. 

furari, w. acc. of thing and dat. of pers. 
(= from) 97, 68. 

Future-perfect. When used as ordinary fu- 
ture tense (see Future tenses) 349 foll. ; w. 
force of Engl. fut. perf. 349, 13 w. force of 
Enel. fut. pres, 319, 2.—As potential fut. 
350, 75 foll.; as imperative 350, 1.—As de- 
pendent future 353 foll.; rendered by Engl. 

res, or pert, 354. 3. Form of the pred. of 
Its princ. sent. 355,5. CONVERSION of fut. 
perf. into an ordinary perf. or plup. when 
the clause must be in subjunc. 452, 98 foll. 
(not by circuinlocution wy, ‘fuditrim sit ul? 
453,n.*). Cannot be converted if in pass, 
453, 1. Plup. subjunc. inst. of perf. sub- 
junc. as converted fut. perf. 44, 3.—Fut. 
perf. in Antequam-cl. 668, 2; 669, 3; in 
periods of contingent action 330, 53; in 
Quum-clauses ti4ti, 4; 647, 3.—When depo- 
nent fut. perf, takes the auxiliary /ue7o, 
350, 3. 
Future-present (see Fudure tenses); when used 


fo-as and foris. 
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as ordinary fut. tense 347, 73 foll. Its rela- 
tion to the Envl. forms with ‘will’ and 
‘shall? 348, 1 foll. Potential fut. pres, 350, 
75. 13 a8 imperative 350, 13; denoting con- 
clusions 350. 2; of potential verbs (posse 
etc.) and gerundials 351, 3: to express syl- 
logisms 351, 4, A; for deductio ad absur- 
dum, in interrog, form 351. B, for rules 
352, By, for opinions advanced 352. 6; in 
polite statemeuts 352, 7.—CONVERSION of 
fit. pres, into ordinary pres, or imp. if the 
cl. must be in subjunc. 448 foll. ; into per- 
iphrastic fat. 449 fol. Different methods 
of converting futures of the pags. 451, 3.— 
Future-pres, not used in Antequam-clanses 
in good prose 668. n. *.—Exceptionally used 
after dum = while 672, 2.—In clauses of 
contingent action 330, 5.—In Si-clauses of 
doubtful reality 702, 2; 711, 153 710, 143 
713, 18.—In Quum-clauses 646, 4: 647, 3.— 
ee ued in Si-clauses of doubtless reality 
G15, 45. 

Future Tenses. Gram.division: Fut. pres. and 
fut. pert. 347, 587 and ops.; Logical division: 
Ordinary fut., potential fnt.. dependent 
fut. 347,588. For periphrastic fut. see that 
article. Rules on the choice between fut. 
pres. and fut. perf. in indep, sent., and cl. 
dep. on them 351, 1; 354, 2. Ordinary fut. 
347 foll.: potential fut. 350 foll. ; dep. tut. 
353 foll. Four combinations, according to 
which either fut. pres. or fut. perf. must 
be used as dep. fut. 353.1. Dep. fut. in 
cond. cl. of doubtful reality 703 .-—If the 
Clause requires subjunc., the dependent 
fut. cannot be converted into periphrastic 
subjunc. 450, C.—Epistolary teuses iu place 
of fut. tenses 358, 5. 

faturus, verb. adj. of ease 125, 128.—Futirum 
esxe, use Of 135, 150; ag circumlocution, 
with wf 134, 4; 137, 154. Pulirum est ut, 
use as finite pred. 135, n. 1; cannot be used 
as circumlocution of fut. perf. 453, 1. 2’u- 
tdrum suisse ul, use Of, 137, 155. 


Gaudere, w. abl., or de 93, 479, n. 8.—W. re- 
versed participial panes in abl. 173, 13 w. 
Inf, cl. or w. Quod-cl. 590. For mood of 
the Quod-cl. see lauddre. 

Genitive case. PRED. GEN. 77 foll. Gen. of 
the possessor 77, 466 (diff. from dat. of the 
possessor 79, 24); impers. pred. gen. 77, 
4ti6, 2 (inst. of neuter pred. adj. 79, 25); 
qualitative gen. 78, 31 (diff. from qualita- 
live abl. 80, 27); after factitive verbs 102, 
“6; gen. denoting the ave of men 236, 5,— 
GEN. a8 COMPLETING OBJ. Of VERBS 92 foll.; 
along w. a transitive obj. 99, 484.—Dep. on 
ADJECTIVES and participles 117, 499.—GEN. 
of GERUNDIALS 157 foll.; of reversed par- 
ticipial phrases 162, 527.—GEN. of PLacKy 
(namnes of cities 47). GEN. of DISTANCE 
220, 4; of DIMENSION after nouns 115, 102; 
after adjs. 115, 498; dep. on comparatives 
denoting numerical excess 116, 103.—Attr. 
gen. referring to the length of TIME-PERI-+ 
ODs 23%, 7.—ACCESSORY PREDICATE-GEN 
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258, 3; 256, 26 and oss, 1.—Gen. of PRICE 
and VALUE after esse, to be worth, 267, 2; 
268, 3.—What abs. quantitatives muet be 
pieces in gen. of price and value 270, 35. 
xplanation of this form 271, 1. Gen. or 
abl. of value dep. on e@sfimdre 271,83. Gen. 
of internal value 272, Verbs taking a gen. 
of internal value 272, 1.—Gen. pl. of nouns 
of second declension, denoting denomina- 
tions of money, formed in um 117, n. 2; 
269, 5.--Ellipsis of the governing notn of 
an attr. gen. (Jovis Statdris, i. e. templum) 
316, n. 6., For attributive gen. see P. I. 
gentium (terrarum), as attr. of locative ad- 
verbs 504, n. 22. 
genus, Ww. gerundial gen. 159, 3. 
erens, wW. sven. 117, 108. 
rund and Gerundive, analysis 141, n. *; 151, 
n. 1. Denote the different gram. forms 
which verbal adjs. in dus may assume in 
the framework of the sentence. They oc- 
cur (a) in Nom., in connection w. the cop- 
ula (predicate-cerundials, or periphrastic 
gerundials), (6) a8 PARTICIPLES (accessory 
predicates), the participle of the copula 
being understood olan eet gerundials), 
(c) 2# attributes and objects in the form of 
reversed phrases (gerundiale, in the nar- 
rower sense), For Periphrastic and Par- 
ticipial Gerundials, see the articles under 
this heading. For Gerundials in the nar- 
rower sense, zee the article below. 
Gernndials (in reverzed phrases) Analysis 150 
foll. Are either GERUNDS (expl. 151, 518 ; 
151, 187) or GERUNDIVES (253, 522). Gerunds 
are impers. pass. having active meaning, 
as every other impers. pass.; their excep- 
tional use in the meaning of personal pas- 
sives 151,187. Are used either without ob- 
jects (gerunds absolute, ars navigandi), or 
take intransitive objects 152, 188. he 
gram. anomaly of transitive objs. dep. on 
gerunds, mide a regular construction in 
certain connections 152, 519. Gerunds 
with objs. in an attracted case 152, 520.— 
The different gram. relations in which ge- 
rundials may or may not be used 154, &. 
194. Traces of the use of gerundials as 
subjs. and transitive obje. 156, 198 foll. 

GERUNDIAL GENITIVE, 157, 526 foll. Its 
form 157, 526. W. attracted case, how 
expl. 158, 204 and 205. What relations are 
expr. by gerund. gen. 159, 206. Eng). preps. 
ctc. as equivalents 159, 1.—Dep., as attr. on 
nouns 159, 1-3; as obj. of acdjs. 161, 207%. 
Cannot be used as completing obj. of 
verbe 161. 207. As pred. genitive w. cop- 
ula 161, 208. 

GERUNDIAL DATIVE, 163 foll. Extremely 
seldom (in three paseages only) takes the 
form of eeoue w. transitive obj. 164. Dif- 
ferent objective relations in which it oc- 
curs 163, 628. As completing obj. 163, 209 
foll.—Gerundial dat. of purpose 165, 211 
foll. Diff. from vernndial after ud 189, 237. 
—Gerundial pred. dat. 168,212. Diff. from 
gerundial pred. gen. 168, 2. 
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GERUNDIAL ABLATIVE, 169 foll. Its gen- 
eral force 169, 529; as paszive agent 169,213; 
as accessory pred. 170, 214; w. the force o 
abl. abs. or of a clanee 170, 1; as com- 
pera abl. 170, 2; as completing obj. 170, 3. 

egatively as adverbial obj. of mauner, = 
‘without’ w. participial 1&8, 1, C. 

GERUNDIAL, AFTER PREPOSITIONS. Can- 
not take the form of a gerund w. transitive 
obj. 188. 237.—Ad w. gerundials 189, 538. 
As completing obj. of verbs denoting aim 
190, 239, 1. As equivalent of Final Ut-cl. 
190, 239,2. Dep. on adjs. 192, 240. As 
attr. 191, ops. Diff. from gerundial dat. 
159, 237; from participial gerundive 190, 
238.—In w. gerundial accus. 198, 539. 
Force of this construction 193, 241 foll. 
Diff. from gerundial after ad_ 1938, 242.— 
Gerundial aBL. after in 194 foll.; after ad 
195, 541; de 196, 542; ex and pro 197, 544. 
—Gerundial ace. after ob 196, 513 ; after in- 
ter 197, 544, 

gloriari, w. abl. or de 98, 429; w. reversed 
participial phrase in abl. 178, 1; w. Quod- 
cl. or Inf. cl. 598, 9; 598, n. . 

gloriosum est w. subj. Ut-cl. 610, 4. 

gnarus w. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 207%. 

to go. * Which goer to show,” how rendered 
435, 2.—‘ Going to’ rendered by periphras- 
tic future 129, 507. 

granted (granting) that, rendered by esub- 
junc. of the main lala 384, 7; by Ul-cl. 
695, 8. ‘Granted for argument’s sake,’ 
by jinge 700, 16. 

gratia in abl., to denote purpose 283, 566 ; 
283, 1. W. gen., as synonym of propter 
24, 43.—Gratias agere, gratiam referre. 
constr, w. Quod-cl. 598.9; rarely w. Inf. cl. 
599, n.*— Gratie referend@ esse, exp!. 168,1. 

gratificari, w. dat. 89. 

gratis (gratiis) 242, ons. 

gratulari, w. dat. 89; w. Quod-cl. 598, 9 
(not w. Quum-cl. 598, n. $). 

ere w. dat. 118, 112. Gratum est w. 

Quod-cl. 610, 4; w. Ut-cl. 612, 6. 


Habere, as factitive verh w. double acc. 102, 
C.; more frequently in pass. w. double 
nom. 102, ops. Constr. w. pro, or in nu- 
mero 102, %. As verb of exteeming, w. 
obj. of inner value 272.1. W. perf. part. 
as accessory pred., being the orizin of the 
auxiliary ‘to have’ in modern languages 
254, 3. Constr. w. a rel. cl. in subjunc. 
(habeo quod dicam), w. obj. inf.. w. ge- 
rundial, and w. interrogative cl. 557, 2 

habilis and inhabilis, w. dat. 118, 112; w. 
gerundial atter ad 192, 1. 

habitare, may take an obj. of price 267, 32, 2. 

Habitual actions, how expr. 343, 71. 

hac, fourth locative case 216. Hactenus 
compound adv. of 4th loc. case 217, 83 
222,9. Hoc hactenus. 520, n. 13. 

had it not been for, how rendered 718, 3. 

half, how expr. 116, 105. One half as 
much, or less, how expr. %52, 2. 
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it happens that, expr. by different imper- 
sonals 618, A ; dilf. between theze 619, 9. 

hand (non) secus, synd. ant. of compar. cl. 
of quatity 745, 3. What conjs. are used 
after it. Ib. 

he who, how rendered 509, 2; 514, 1. 

help. ‘J cannot HELP’ w. participial = /fa- 
cere non possum quin,y or non possum 

uin; or non possum non @5, 7. 

hie, demonstr, adj. (see P. I.); as synd. ant. 
of rel. and modal cl. of quality 435, 2. 
Hic, adv. in first locative case 217, 4; as 
temporal adv. = dum 223, 3. 

hiding, verbs of, w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

hine, demonstr. adv. in second locative 
et 4; as temporal adv. = deinde 

Historical present, see Present. HisTorican 
INFINITIVE, see Jnfinifive. H1sToRICAL IM- 
PERFECT, see Jinperfect, HISTOR. SUBJUNC- 
TIVE, see Subjunctive in conditional cl, 

honestus, w. verundial after ad 192, 5; w. 
IT. Sup. 121, 121. Honestum est, w. Subj. 
Inf. cl. 610, 3. 

hora (hour), how calculated, and divided 
‘by the Latins 226, 1. 

horno, temp. adv. = hoc anno 2%, 11. 

horsum, compound locative adv. 217, 8. 

hortari, w. acc. after ad or in 41,n.2. W. 
imperative cl. 595, 4; rarely w. obj. inf. Ib. 

how, different ways of rendering 240, 2. 

however, rendered by guamquam 698, 12; by 
nisi or nisi tamen 739, 2. (By autem, etc.; 
see P. I.).—However much, by guamvis 
(not quamcunque) 500, 5; 501, 9; 693, A 
foll. However w. an adj., by guamvis 693, 
4; however little = quamvis non 694, B. 

hue, adv. of piace in 3d lucative case 317, 
oBs. 4, ucusgue, compound locative 
adv. 217, 8; postclassically as temporal 
adv. 222, 9. . 

hamas, as locative object, takes locative 
cares, like names of cities 47, 81. 

hundred-weight, how expr. 275, 1. 

Hypothetical comparison, in regard to comp. 
cl. introduced by quasi, ac si, quam si, 
etc. 743, 3 foll. Subjuuc. in the cl., sub- 
ject to law of consecution 748, 5. 


Ibi, adv. of place, in 1st locative case 216; 
as temporal adv. 222, n. t. 

iccirco, cansal adv. 280, 40. Syndet. ant. of 
Quod and Quia-cl. 683, 3; of final cl. 435, 2; 
of causal Si-cl. 716, 3 foll. Use of iccirco 
if not eynd. ant, of clauses 282, 8. 

id quod, introducing parenthetical rel. cl., 
rendered by ‘which’ after a noun in appo- 
kition 517, 4. 

idem, determinative form-adj. (see P. I.), 
ag eynd. ant. of comp. cl. of quality, fol- 
lowed by qui, ac, atque, ut, etc. 744, 1. 
Used as access. pred. in the meaning 
‘likewise ’ 251,9. Diff. from e¢ ipse. Ib. 

identidem, temp. adv. 222, 9. 

jdeo. therefore, causal adv. 280, 5 and 7. 
Diff. from the causal conjs. ergo, igitur, 
iiague 281,6. Adv. of purpose 283, 566; 
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284, 3 Synd. ant. of Quod-cl. 683, 8. 
Meaning of iveo if used without a causal 

Cl. 282, 8. 

idoneus, w. dat. 118, 112; w. gerundial after 
ad; w.arel. cl. in subjunc. 557, 3. 

Idus, meaning and gram. use 227, 1. 

if, regular Engl. equivalent of si 488, Bs 
rendered by guum 645, 34. Jf not = nisi, 
Ni, OF 8 non (see these conjs.). ‘lf lam 
not mistaken’ = nisi me fallit, nisi fallor 
(not nist erro, nor si non fsallor, etc.) 742, 2. 
‘If you please’ = st placet, si videtur, sis, 
sodes ued: and poet) 742, 11.—‘ If but, if 
indeed* = si quidem 688,14. ‘If but = 
if only, provided that,’ by dum or dummo- 

_do w. Bsubjunc., sé modo, etc. 676, 18; 677, 14. 

ignarus, w. ven. 118, 109. W. gerundial gen. 
161, 207%. Te igndro, without your knowl- 

_edge 184, 1. 

ignorare (non) w. Quin-cl. 589, 4. 

ignoscere, w. dat. 83; different constructions 
88, n. 5. W. Quod-cl. 598, 9; w. Si-cl. 598, 


ao 

ille, demonstr. form-adj. (see P. I.) Synd. 
ant. of clauses of quality 435, 2.—Jlle ego 

ages 515, 4. 

ico, adv. of time, exp]. 225,11. Ina nega- 
tive thesis of conditional periods, emphat- 
ically used inst. of iccirco 717, 3, 

illadere, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. 

immemor, w. gen. 118, 109. 

imminens, w. dat. 118, 108. 

immolare,w. abl. or acc. of the victim 95, 62. 

immunem w. ad or mere abl. 29, 48. 

impedimentum, w. attr. Quominns-cl. 625, D. 
Impedimento est. w. subj. Quod-cl. 615, 11. 

impedire, constr. w. trans, acc. along w. obj. 
inf. 104, 83; 603, n. | ; w. trans. acc, along 
w. neuter form-adj. 85, 39, 2. As verb of 
negative doing w. Quominus-cl. 602, 5. 
Non impedire w. quin, an anomalous con- 
struction 603, n. +t. W. ne 603, n.]. W. 
gerundial after ad. Ib, 

impellere, w. gerundial after ad 190, 239,1; 
w. That-cl., see movére. 

imperare, w. dat. 88. Other constructions 
83, n.1. Jmperdre alicui aliquid, of mili- 
tary requisitions 98, 69. Personal con- 
struction of the pass. imperor w. obj. inf. 
105, 85. Constr. w. imperative clauses 
596, 6; their different forms, and connec- 
tions w. the dat. of the personal obj. Ib. 
Sibi non imperdre (not to restrain one’s 
self) constr. w. Quin-cl. 603, 5. 

Imperative clauses, 8 main division of depen- 
dent sentences 480, 610. Gram. form 389, 
83. Dep. on ordinary verbs of saying 
389, 2. Different classes of imperative 
clauses according to the nature of the lead- 
ing imperative idea 595, 2, Form of im- 
perative cl. dep. on verbs of negative com- 
mand 59%, 7; on verbs of permission 697, 
8. Governing verb of command under- 
stood 390, 8. Imperative cl. in form of 
Inf. cl. w. gerundial pred. 594, 1. 

Imperative mood (see P. I). The II. Impera- 
tive, denoting laws and rules 351, A. Its 
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anni slents: Ib. Used for didactic rules 


, B. 
Imperative mood (Eng].) expr. by Latin fut. 
tenses 350. 1; by Lat. subjunc, 382 foll. 
maperasive (independent) sentences (sce P. I). 
hen their pred. is placed in subjunc, 
' 881 foll. Used w. force of Si-cl. 355, 6; 736, 
%. With concessive force 384, 7. Form 
of imperative sent. in ob). discourse, see 
Oblique discourse. 
Imperfect Indieative, 305 foll. Two gencral 
requirements, (@) INCOMPLETENESS Of ac- 
tion 305, 312; (6) peculiar conception in 
regard to TIME of action 313 foll.—Accord- 
ing to the various relations of ‘incom- 
pleteness ’ the imp. is either imperfect of 
STATE (306, 50), imp. of CONTINUED (pro- 
gressive) ACTION (307, 51), or of REPEATED 
ACTION (311, 3): also imp. Of UNSUCCESS- 
FUL ATTEMPT, and of directly IMPENDING 
ACTION (309, 53). Incompleteness of act, 
pregnantly implied (guare proficiscebdtur ? 
= guid ERAT causa cur proficiscerétur) 308, 
52.—Necessity of determining the stand- 
point of trmz in the use of imp. 313, 576, 
oss. The time of the action either con- 
ceived as time-point (315, 377), oras period 
of time (316 foll.), both of which may be 
desivnated by adverbs of time (313, 55), or 
by temporal clauses (320, 60), or by impli- 
cation (314, 56). Use of perf. or imp. ac- 
cording to the different combinations and 
relations of these elements (313, 577, OBS. ; 
314, 1 and 2; 317, 8 and 4; 318, 58; 320, #0; 
322,°61 ; 323, 62; 325, oBs. 2).—Particnlar 
claxses of Imperfects, which must be con- 
sidered as typical forms: Imperfect of 
CONTINGENT ACTION 328 foll. ; DESCRIBING 
IMPERPKCT 332 foll.; HISTORICAL IMPER- 
FECT 333 foll.; imperf. of INNER ACTION 
336 foll., which is subdivided into imp. of 
REPERENCE 539 foll.. imp. of DEBATES 
340, of HABIT 312,—Iinp. w. antea, inst. of 
piup, 316, n. 11. Imp. w. force of Engl. 
plup. when an action was still lasting at 
the time spoken of 319. 59.—Imp. in prince. 
rent, determining the time of another ac- 
tion, 825, ops.—Idiomatic use of the imp. 
of audire (325, 1), and dicere (841, 3).— 
Perf. or imp. of solére 318, 72; w. sx 
326, 8, 43 w. semper 826, 3; w. guotidie 
326, 5; w. eliamtum 316, 1.—Lat. imp. 
rendered into Engl. 1) by progressive form 
of preterite 307, oBs.; 311,33; 2) by com- 
mon form of pret. 307, 13; 329 foll.; 387 
foll. ; 840 foll.; 344, %2; 3) by ‘used to,’ 
*was wont to’ 344, 72 foll.; 4) by a ate 
319, 59; 346, 43 5) by present-perf, 319, 5; 
357, 7. 3 6) by present or future in episto- 
Jary imp. 357 foll. ; 858, 5; 7%) by ‘about to,’ 
‘going to’ 357%, h. 

IMPERF. OF PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE, fee 
Pertphr. fut.—\mp. of periphrastic @x- 
RUNDIALS 145, 514.—Imp. as EPIsTOLARY 
tenze, w. force of pres. or fut. 357 foll. ; 
858, 5.—Imp. in TEMPORAL Quum-cl. 820, 
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tion 339, 69; in Postquam-clauses 662, 5 
foll.; in Antequam-cl. 669. 6; after dum, 
while (exceptionally) 672, 4; 673, 5, 13 alter 
donec, as luny ag, 6381, 24; in Si-cl. of doubt- 
ful reality 703, A foll.—Imp. ind. of PoTEN- 
TIAL verbs (poleram, oportébat etc.) in a 
hyputhetical rense w. force of plup. sub- 
junc, 728, 26; w. force of imp. subjutic. 
723. n,.*. Irffp. ind. of ordinary verbs in 
hypothetical sense 730. 

Imperfect Subjunctive in declarative indep. 
sentences, not belonging to hypothetical 
periods 379, 4; in interrogative sentences 
and w. force of potential future 381, 2; in 
optative sentences 383, 6. For imp. subj. 
in thesis and hypothesis of conditional 
periods of non-reality, see Subjunctive in 
conditional (hypothetical) periods.—Imp. 
subjunct. independent clauses, as regular 
tense of preterite consecution for con- 
temporaneous action 414, 603. Used aa 
logical tense, dep. on non-preterite pred. 
445, 6; 446, 7.—In cond. clauses of doubt- 
ful reality 1) according to law of conseca- 
tion 713, 19; 2) as historical cond. sub- 
junc. 7138, 20 foll.; 714, 20, A; 8) in cond. 
cl. of virtual non-reality 715, C.—Imp. 
subj. in periods of contingent action 3%), 
6. Jn Quam-cl. with force of Engl. plup. 
319, 2 (for imp. aubjane. in other Quum- 
cl., see these), In Antequam and Prius- 
quam-c}. 669, 6 and 7; 670, 8. In Donec-cl. 
(since Livy) 680, 23. In Dum-cl., and 
Quoad-cl. (a) dum = while, denoting the 
motive of the doer 678, 4; (6) dum, and 
quoad, = as long as 6%. 125 (c)dum and 
dummodo = provided that 677, 13.—In 
Modal Ut-cl. 435, 8; 436, 5. 

Impersonals. Impersonal veRBs, their enu- 
meration and constrnction 615 foll. Im- 
pers, w. subj. inf. 107. 494. Case of logi- 
cal enbj. of impersonals 107, 90. Impers. 
predicates in INF. 108, 92 and 93.—Impers. 
PARTICIPLES after prepositions 198, 249; 
199, 3. —IMPERSONAL PASSIVES, their mean- 
ing and use 71 foll. Impera. pass. as peri- 
phrastic gerundials 142, 513, as abl. abs. 
186, 536; 187, 2. 

impertire, either w. acc. of thing and dat. 
of pers., or acc. of pers. and abl. of thing 
98, 483.—Impertire (labérem etc.) Ww. ge- 
rundial dat. 163, 209. 

impetrare, Oblinére, tenére, arsequi, consequi, 
adipisci, as verbs of achieving, constr. 
with wé or ne 601, 8. 

implorare, w. imperative cl. 595, 8. 

imponere, w. acc. after in 38, n, 2. 

impos, w. gen. 118, 109. 

impotens, w. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 207. 

impulsus, w. abl., as circumlocution of mo- 
tive 119, 115. 

in, prep. w. ace, 37 foll. Diff. from in w. 
abl. 37, 66, Jn w. acc. = on (to), against, 
for, 38, 68. Diff. from ad in local relations 
88, 69. Jn w. acc. before countries 38, 69: 


60; in Quum-cl. denoting IDENTITY of ac-! left out before cities 46 foll.; when re- 
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tained 48, &3 foll.—In figurative relations 
34, 451. Diff. from ad denoting purpose 
41, 31; from erga, adcersus, contra 38, 68 ; 
41. TL. Hence in modum, mirun in modum 
expl. 41, 72. Magqnam in partem Ib.—IJn 
w. acc. of yerundial 193, 539.—In relations 
of time 42,452; to denote Jength of fut. 
periods 238, 6 In the relation of manner 
244, 5.—Dep. on epectdre und vergere (to 
face) 221, 8.—Jurdre in verba 165, ne T— 
Pecedre in aliquem or in aliguo 199, n. 1. 

In w. abl. 42. 403 foll. In local relations, 
= on, at, in 42, 74.— Corresponding to 
Engl. ‘in’ in figurative relations 43, 74. 
In = with 43, 745 = amony 43, 75; = ‘in 
the country of? 43, 76. When in iz left 
out 44, 77; omitted before names of cities 
45 foll.; when retained 48, In w. 
gerundial abl. 194, 540; w. participial re- 
versed phrase 199, 6.—In temporal rela- 
tious 44. 78; = during 45, 78; when omit- 
ted 45, 78.—Jn w. Quod-cl, (é €0 quod) HOT, 
2. Inevest ut (impersonally) 487, 6. Verbs 
compounded w. in, tuke dat. or in w. acc. 
or abl. 90, 43. 

In, Engl. prep. Rendered by Lat. in w. abl. 
42, 7435 43, 74.) Before names of cities 46, 
455. In relation of time 228; of manner 
243. In expr. by pres. abl, abs, 182, 229.—Jn 
with participials expr. by gerundial geni- 
tive 154, 1.—‘ Zn order to’? expr. by Ut-cl. 
435, 2; by Qui-cl. 557, 6 ; by vertiat adj. in 
Mrs 139, 158.—* In accordance with,’ ‘in 
keeping with? 519, D.—* In the event that’ 
VA, 20, A. 


inauditam est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 609, 2. 
Inaugurato, expl. 189, a. 

incautus, w. perundial after ad 192, 5. 
incertum est, Ww. interrow. cl. 390, a. 

incidit, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 619, 3. Diff. from ac- 
cidit. Ib. 

incitare, w. That-cl., see morére. 

inclinare, w. verundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 

incolumi exercitu, 184, 1. 

anocrporetioe of antecedent in relative cl. 

16, 0. 

incredibilis, w. IT. sup. 121, 121. Jncredibdile 
ext w. Subj. Inf. cl. 609, 2 

increpare, W. Quod-cl., sce réprehendere. 

incumbere, W. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 
incusare, w. ‘That-cl., see accusdre. 

inde, locative adv. 216; temporal adv. 222, 
9 ; 223, 3; as synd. ant. of guod causal 683, 
a ab (jam inde ab), ever since 30, 


Indefinite relative adjectives; formation 496, 4; 
498, 1; meaning 417, 7%. Diff. from ordinary 
relatives 498, 8. Used without gram. ant. 
49s, 2. Diff. in the use of the doubled forms, 
and the compounds w. cunque 499, 9. 

Indefinite relative adverbs; formation 501, 10. 
In locative clauses 575, 1. 

Indefinite relative clauses. Their relation to 
conditional and concessive clauses 498, 2; 
§02, 11. Mood of their pred. 499, 2. When 
they take subjunc., 503, 12. Analysis 502, 10, 

Indicative in causal cl. GS2, 623 ; w. guanvis 
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694, 5; w. gquamquam 696, 9. See the sin- 
gle clauses. 

Indicative in hypothetical periods 726 foll. 
When the cLauseE may take an ind, 726, 23. 
Tnd. of the THESIS 726, 23-28. Force of hy- 
pothetical perf. ind. of potential verbs 727, 
25; of their imp. ind. 723, 26. In) what 
Instances) Ordinary verbs take a hypoth, 
ind. 730. 

indigere, W. gen. 92, 478; w. abl. 93, 54; 93, 

bey, 


indignus, w. ab]. (Ces. B. G. 5, 35; 7,173 
Cic. Vat. 16, 39); constr, w. rel cl. in 
kubjunc. 557, 3.—Indiqnum esse w. Subj. 

_ Quod-cl, 610, 43 w. Subj. Inf, cl. Ib. 

inducere, w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

inductus, w. abl. as circumlocution of mo- 
tive 119, 115. 

induere, udiguem aliqud re, or aliquid alicué 
98, 453. 

indulgere w. dat. 89. 

inesse, W. dat. In Cic. w. abl. after in 89, n. 3. 

ineunte atate, 182, 229. 

inferring, Verbs of, constr. w. ex 29, 48. 

Infinitive rarely made dep. on adjs. 121, 502. 
Ag impers. pred. 108, 92, Free use of Inf. 
Ww. force of ordinary nouns 108, 495. See 
Object-infinitive, and Sudbject-infinitive.— 
HIsrToRICAL INFINITIVE, a8 equivalent of 
imp. of repeated or internal action 312, 2. 
Always refers to persons as subjs. 312, 2. 
Connections in which it occurs 312, 3. In 
appositive Quum-cl. 603, 16.—Inf. pres. of 
periphrastic fut. 134, 508; 631, 6 Inf 
perf. of the same 235, 151 ; 633. 

Infinitive (Envlish). Rendered by interrog- 
ative cl. (quid dicam nescio) 396, e; by rel. 
cl. 556, land 2; 557, 3 and 5 ; 558 foll.; by 
Vhat-cl. of varions descriptions 139, 11; 
595 ; 596, 6; 637, 37. Engl. obj. inf. by Lat. 
pass, inf. cl. 630, 3. See Gdject-ins., and 
Subject-inf, 

Infinitive clauses, as oblique claneesr 387, 598. 
Oss. INF. cL. dep. on verba sentiendi 538 
(exceptions 588, 23); on verbs of emotion 
590, 5; exclamatory 591, 6; 481, OBS.; on 
verbs of volition 592, ons. 7%, 1 foll.; on 
verbs of hoping etc. 593, 11.— Dep. on 
verba declarandi 594, 24; on verbs denot- 
ing the manilestation of emotions, and of 
praising etc. 592, 9, n. ¢.— SusBsect INF. 
cr. or Ut-cl. as subj. of passive pred. 608, 
27 foll.: as subj. of predicate-adjs. 609, 2 
foll.; of adj. w. IL. sup. 122, 124; of pred. 
nouns 613, 1; of impers. verbs 615, 2 foll. 
—ATTRIBUTE INF. cL. 624, A, foll.—Inf. 
cl. introduced by guippe 689, n. t; after 
nam and enim Ib.— TreNseEs of the PREDI- 
CATE-INF. 630, 4 foll. Diff. in the use of 
ordinary inf., and periphrastic fut. inf. 
31,6. Treatment of conditional periods 
ifthe thesis (apodosis) must assume the 
form of an inf. cl. 631, 7 foll.—Inf. cl. in 
form of nom. w. inf. see this article. 

infra, prep. w. acc. 24, 438. 

ingredi, in perf. part. as pred. abl. 172, 3. 

iniquum est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. (not wd) 611, 5. 
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injucundus, w. II. Sup. 121, 121. 

injuria in (not contra) aliqguem 41, 72. JIn- 

Jurid, unjastly, 244, 3. 

injuriosum est, w. Snbj. Inf. cl. 610, 3. 

injassu, without order, obj. of coincidént 
aes 242, oss. Injussu meo etc., expl. 

inops, w. gen. 118, 109. 

inguam, how used in quotations 386, 1. 

_ When dicere is used inst. of inguam Ib. 

inselus, w. gen. 118, 109. 7¢ inscio 184, 1. 

ria as factitive verb, w. double acc. 

inservire, w. dat. 89. 

insidere, w. dat. or acc. 284, n. 16. 

insimulare, w. acc. of pers. and gen. of 
charge 99, 484, Generally w. Inf. cl. rarely 
W. Quod-cl. 598, 93; 598, n. t; 104, 83. 
Doubtful, whether inf., dep. on insimuldre 
is obj. inf. or pred. inf. 104, n. 2. 

instabilis, w. gerandial after ad 192, 5. 

instare, w. Imperative cl. or Inf. cl. accord- 

_ing to its meaning 595, 3. 

er bar eha as factitive verb, w. double acc. 

instruere, aliquem (aliquid) aliqud re 99, 485. 

aneneee w. gen, 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 

integer, w. gerundial after ad 195, 5. Rein- 
teqrad 184,1. Integrum est, w. Subj. Inf. 
or Subj. Ut-cl. 609, 2. 

intelligere, with Inf cl. 588, 23. 

Intensity, adverbial relation, 260 foll. Its 
different gram. forms 260, 588 foll. Clauses 
of intens. 635, 32, 1. 

intentus, w. dat. 118, 112; w. gernndial dat. 
164, 1; w. gerundial after ad 192, 4, 

inter, prep. w. acc. 18 foll. Diff. from apud 
19, 25; from 21, 33. As exponent of 
the reciprocal relation 19, 28. Inter falca- 
rios 19, 25. Inter sicarios 20, 29. Refer- 
ring to the endpoints of distances 220, 4. 
—W. participial reversed phrase 199, 6.— 
W. gerundial acc. 19%, Verbs com- 
pounded w. inter often take dat. 90, 45. 

inte in regard to leap-years 227, n. t. 

intercedere, w. dat. of pers. along w. Quomi- 
nus-cl, 602, n. §. 

intereludere, either w. acc. of thing and dat. 
of pers., or acc. of pers. and abl. of thing 
98, 483.—W. That-cl., see obstdre. 

aay ia w. acc. of thing and dat. of pers. 


interdicere, w. dat. of pers. and abl. of thing 
96, 638. As verb of negative command, 
constr. w. imperative cl. 597, 7. 

interdiu, temporal adv. 225 1). 

interdum, temporal] adv. 224, 10. 

interea, adv. expl. 217, 8. 

interesse,w. dat., see adease. Interest (impere. 
verb) and réfert, how constr. 273 foll. 
Form of their Subj. cl. 621, 4. The degree’ 
of interest w. these verbs 274, 4: by plus 
or magis 756, C.n. 2. Interested person 
274, 5. The thing concerned 2%5, 6. Jnter- 
est, in the IND. of a preterite tense, used 
hypothetically 727, 24 foll. 
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intermisso tempore, after some time 180, oBs. 

interrogare, w. double acc. 100, 486. 

Interrogative Particles (see P. 1). Instances, 
in which they are left out 351, B. 

Interrogative clauses, one of the main divi- 
sions of dependent sentences 480, 610. 
Definition, grammatical form, and mood 
(subjunc.) 390,85 foll. Improper interroga- 
tive cl. 390, 85, 1. Governed by verba sen- 
tiendi and dicendi 390, 6. W. force of neg- 
ative assertion 391, c. Governing verb 
understood 3891, 2. Parenthetically used 
Ib.—Interrogative Subject-clanses 391, 3; 
int. attrib. cl. 891, 4. Diff. of relative-in- 
peiropalive cl. from ordinary rel. cl. 391, 
5. hen Engl. rel. cl. must or may be 
expr. by Lat. interrogative cl. (guid not 
quod) 392 foll.; 395, 8.— Expr. by Eng). 
nonns 395, 8, d. interrog. cl.w. their pred. in 
indicative 391 foll.—-INVoLUTION of interr. 
cl. 396, c; in the form of abl. abs. 173, 3. 
Ectuesia $96, d. Different ways of ren- 
dering interrog. cl. referring to the future 

96, ¢«. When they take periphrastic tens- 
es 449, 4. Interrog. locative clauses 576, 
4. Interrog. comparative cl. 767, 17, Col- 
location of interrog. clauses 478, 4. 

Interrogative (independent) sentences, eee P. I. 

mae prep. w. acc., use 24, 488. Denoting 
performance at or before the end of a pe- 
riod (or = ‘no longer than’) 236, 6. Used 
= post and abhine lb. 

introducere, constr. w. acc. after in 38, 67. 

intus, adv. w. abl. 114, 98. 

inutilis, w. gerund. after ad 192, 1. 

inventus (repertus) est qui, expl. 551, 4, 5; 
always w. subjunc. 552, 5. 

Inversion of rel. cl. 506, a. Invers. when the 
Clause is introduced by an abs. rel. 513, 4. 

invieem, w. reciprocal meaning 20, 20. 

invidere w. dat. 89. 

invidia in (not contra) aliquem 41, 72. 

invidiosum est w. Subj. Quod-cl. 610, 4. 

invita Minerva 184, 1. 

invitare, w. acc. after ad or in 41,n.3. W. 
gerundial after ad@ 190, 239, 1; w. impera- 
tive cl. 595, 3. 

inviting, Verbs of, constr. w. ad 41, 70. 

Involution of interrogative clauses (dicebant, 

id petentes venissent etc.) 396, U; in the 

orm of abl. abs. 178, 3. 

Involution of relative clauses. Definition 534, 
13. Its gram. nature, and inadmissibility 
in Engl. 534, 1; 534, n. * and n. **. The 
different clazses of clauses in which a rela- 
tive may be involved 585. Rendering of 
involved relative cl. (DEVOLUTION) 535, 2 
foll. 1) Direct devolution 536, 4; 2) devo- 
lution by reversal 536,5; 3) Aah 
537, 6; 4) by codrdination 538, 7. Cross- 
involution and its devolution 539, 14 foll. 
Involution of rel. in abl. abs. 173, 38. 

ipse (determ. adj.; see P. I). Placed in the 
nom..as adjunct of abi. abs. 176, 1; or as 
adjunct of gerundial abl. 170, 2 Use in 
oratio obliqua 768, 8; 769, 4. 
ira, w. attr. Quod-cl. 625, B, 3. 
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irasei, w. dat. 89; w. Subj. Quod-cl. ; more | just, 


rarely w. Inf. cl. 590. 

ire, w. double dat. 96, 65; w. firat snp. 137, 
158, n.; in the pases. inf. (i7i) w. first sup. 
ascircumlocution of inf. fut. pass. 137, 158. 

is, ea, id (pers. pron. and determ. adj., see 

1). As predicite-adj. w. Ut-cl. 562, C. 

Ure in oratio obliqua 79, 5. As eynd. ant. 
of clauses of quality 435, 2.—2k qui, dif- 
ferent renderings and significations 515, 4; 
561, A, 561, n.* and n. ¢; 568,n.¢. Jsqué 
parenthetically, inst. of gui56l,n.* Je gia 
W. SUBJUNC. S61, .4. Je, in ie gui, connect- 
ed w. a pred. noun 562, D; as pred. geni- 
tive (ejus ext qui) B62, BE: és, as pred. adj. 
understood 562, 4.—Je gui w. IND. 562, 5. 
Use of mood when iz stands in the relation 
of an attribute 563, 6.—Js qui w. subjunc. 
in causal meaning 4568, 8. 

it is I who, etc., how rendered 533, 9. 

ita, modal form-adv.; its derivation, 239, 15. 
Diff. from fam and aden 262,4. Itaand sic 
as eynd. ant. of modal Ut-cl. 435, 2. When 
they are omitted 635, 32, oss. 1.—/la ut 
rendered ‘but so that’ 435, 2; 636, 4, 2 foll. 
—Aseasynd. ant. of dum, guoad, and quam- 
diu (=only xo long aa).—ZJfa si (sed ita si) 
=‘but only if? T4l, 10.—Jta, regular ant. 
of comp. Ut-cl. 745, 4.—/7fa in asseverations 
(ita me di amdbunt ut, tta vitam ul) 746.D. 

item and itidem, modal form-advs.; deriva- 
tion 239, 15; 241, 5. Idiomatic use of non 
item Ib. 

item, Eng]. noun, how to render into Latin 
270, n. 7 

iter diei, as measure of distance 220, 1. 

iterum, diff. from denuo and rursus 224, 6. 
W. force of Lis 372, n. 2, 


Jactura est, w. Subj. Qnod-cl. 614, 9. 

jam, temp. adv. 224, 10; 224, oBs. 2. Jam- 
pridem Ib; jamdiu, 225, 11; Jamdidum 
expl, 225,11. Jamexpletively nsed 299,42. 

jubere, w. transitive obj. along w. obj. inf. 
104, 83. ‘The diff. constructions of the 
clauses dep. on it 596, 6. Controversy, 
whether the acc. dep. on jubére is a trans- 
itive obj. acc., or asubj. acc., and whether 
the inf. is obj. inf. or pred. inf. 106, $6.— 
Jubeor w. obj. inf. 104, 84. Peculiar pass. 
construction by making the transitive obj. 
of the obj. inf. of jubére its pags. subj. 105, 
2,—Jussus w. obj. inf. 104, 84. oBs. 

juoundus, w. dat. 118, 112: w. IL. aup. 121, 121. 
Jucundum est w. subj. Ut-el. 612, 6. 

judicare aliquem aliqua re 100, 485; as facti- 
tive verb w. double acc, 102, C. 

Judge, Roman, functions of 294, n. 18. 
judging, Verbs of, constr. w. ex 29, 48. 
urare, in verba, expl. 165, n. 17. 

ure, justly, 244, 3; meo jure hoc feci, I was 
right in doing this Ib. 

jary, Eng]. noun, how to render 294, n. 18. 
us est, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 613. 3. 

jasiurendam: expl. 149, n.**; w. attr. That- 
cl. 625, A, 3. 

jussu, by order 234, oss. 
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Engl. particle, by commodum, or tan- 
tum quod 3AT, 6. May be intimated by the 
IMP. tense of the pred. 315, 3. 

javare, w. acc. 87, n. 3. Juvat, impers., 
takes ite logical subj. in acc. 107,90. Juvat 

_me, w. subj. inf. 617, 8; w. perf. inf. Ib. 

juxta, prep. w. acc., use 33, 437. Diff. from 
prope and propter 24,41. Asadv.(=equally), 
synd. ant. of comp. cl, 745, 3. Conjunc- 
tions used after it Ib. 


Kalendw, meaning and uee of 227, 1. 

to know how to, etc., expr. by scire. either w. 
obj. inf., or w. gucmodo. Diff. of both 
constractions 396 /. 


Laborare, w. abl. or de 93, 479; w. plus or 
magis 756, C. no. 2. Labordre and elabo- 
rdre, a8 verbs of striving, w. ué or ne 59, 2. 

letari, w. abl. or de 93, 479, n. 8; w. Inf. cl. 
or quod 590. 

lamentis lacrimisque, as obj. of coincident 
action 244, 3. 

languages, names of, if objs. of verbs of 
speaking, knowing, writing, etc., assume 
the form of an adv. (Lavine logui etc.) 84, 38. 

the last, not rendered in snch expressions as 
‘ the last ten years’ 299, 42. Lastly (at last, 
at length, finally) how expr. in Lat. 223, 5. 

Latine loqui, see /anguages. 

latus, w. acc. or gen., rarely w. abl. 115, 498. 

laudare, w. Quod-cl. 598, 9 (once in Livy w. 
rpnumct 598, n. t). Subjunec. or ind. of 
the Quod-cl. 388; 389,3. When it may take 
quia or quoniam 388, n. *; 598, n. ¢. 

laudationis est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 615, 11. 

laus est, w. Subj. Quod-cl. or Inf. cl. 613, 2. 
Law of consecution, see Consecution of tenses. 
In regard to the subjunc. dep. on pred. w. 
epistolary tenses 359, C. 
learning, Verbsof. constr. w. ab or ex 2%, 48. 
lege agere, exp!. 258, 2. 
lest, Enz]. conj., how to render 638, 2. 
let (Engl. imperative) how expr. 382, 3. 
lex, w. attr. Ut-cl. and Ne-cl. 625, C. Lex 
ext, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 613, 3. 
liberare, w. ad or mere abl. 29, 48; w. acc. of 
pera. and gen. of thing 99, 484. 

liberam esse, w. ad or mere abl. 29, 48. 
libet mihi, w. Subj. inf. Diff. from placet Ib. 

libra, pound, standard of weight 275, 1. 

libralis, weighing a pound 276, 3. 

licere, to be gold for, to be held at a certain 
price; takes an obj. of price 267, 4; 94, 
479.—Licet, impers. (it is allowed), w. dat. 
89; 107, 90. Licet mihi, different construc- 
tions and significations 617, 9.—Licet, w. 
force of a concessive conj. (= even if, or 
although) w. subjunc. 695, 7. 

likewise, Engl. adv., how to be rendered 
2411,5. Expr. by e¢ ipse or idem 252, 9. 

liquet, w. Subj. inf., or Subj. Inf. cl. 615, 1. 

on liquet, w. interrogative cl. 390, @. 
litare, w. abl. 95,62.—Zitd/o, as impers. pred. 
abl, 186, 234. 

little, Envi. adv. of intens.; diff. ways of 

expressing it in Lat. 264. 6. 
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loeare, to let, rent out, w. participial gerun- 
dive 148, 178; w. obj. of price 266, 2. 

locatio and conductio operarum, meaning and 
construction of 148, n. 1. 

Locative adverbs; gram. nature 215.3. Forma- 
tion (4 cases w. specific endings) 215, 4. 
Synopsis 216. Of the def. form (it, inde 
etc.), a8 synd. ant. of locative cl. 493, 2.; 
575. Loc. adv. of indef. rel., how formed 
(ubiubi, or ubicunque etc.) 501, 7 Used in 
composition with other adva. 217, 8. 

Locative cases, in names of cities, etc. 217, 7: 
of locative advs. 215, 3; 21%. Use of second 
case in place of the first (unde pugndavit) 
217, 5.4. Second case as completing obj. 
of advs. of distance (procul inde) 220, 7%. 
Use of third case 218,56. Fourth care inst. 
of first 218, c.—In relations of time and 
nodality 218, a. 

Locative clauses, 574 foll.; interrogative or 
relative 574, 616. Attributive and adver- 
bial locative cle. 575, 1,2. Use and form 
of attr. loc. cl. 375, B teler Ne to per- 
sons ax ants. 576, D. Mood in loc. cle., 
and ellipsis of yram. ants. locus 576, 3. In- 
terrogative loc. cla. 576, 4. 

locus, w. gerundial gen. 159, 8.—Lucum cas- 
trie capere 25%, 2. 

Logical tenses of dep. subjunctives 422 foll. 

see Consecution of tenses). In restricting 

: i-cls, 742, 10. ; Kae 
ongus, Ww. acc. or gen. ; rarely w. abl. 115, 
498.—Longum est os Subj. Inf. cl. Nihil 
longius eat quam w. Subj. Ut-cl. 610, n.t— 
Longe, aa adv. of distance 270, 7; as adv. 
of intens. before superlatives 264, 3. 

loqui. w. intransitive acc. 85, 39. 

luci, as locative case 225, 11. 

lugere w. acc. 85, 39 


Macte, w. ab}. 120, 118. 

merere, w. acc. 85, 39; w. abl., acc., or de 
93, 479; w. Inf. cl. or Quod-cl. 590. 

magis, use avd diff. from plus 74, 7 foll. In- 
-stancesin which magqis, not plus must be 
used %50 foll., A; B; D; KH: when plus, 
not magis must be used 755, C. When 
either plus or magis may be used %56, C, 
n. 2. Non magis quam, = ‘as little as, 
957. A; = ‘ax much as’ 758, B. Magis 
quam = pofius quam %38 foll., 9. When 
the comp. degree of descriptive adjs. must 
be formed by maais 759. 10; 754, A.—Ma- 
gia quam quod (qvia),,inst. of non quod... 
sed quod, w. subjunc. 1, 2.—Magis, ar 

. ant. of Quam-cl. elliptically omitted 
WHT. 16.—Magis est = ‘there are more rea- 
sons’ w. Subj. Ut-cl., or ae 614, 4. 

pose een yee Ut-cl. 610, 4. 

magnopere, 261, 29. 

machen est w. Sinbj. Quod-cl. 610. 4. Majus 
ext (more important) w. Subj. Ut-cl. 610, 5. 

malle, construction, see velle; w. comp. 
Quam-cl. 763, 14.—Malim and mallem in 
Fa eae scntences 383, 6. 

um est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. and Subj. Ut-cl. 

in the same sentence 613, 2 
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mandare, w. imperative clause 596, 6. 
mane, ae 11, ; 
manere, to remain, conetr. w. pred. nom. 7: 
a Ks Manére, to abide, w. GbE after ii 
Manner (i. e. quality of actions), relation of, 
238 eri ae ot manner 228, ee Ex- 
res y participles(qua arrogantid usus 
J hlerdizinet) 245, 7; by abl. 243, foll.; by 
cum 244,5; by modal clauses 635 foll.; by 
comparative clauses 744. 51. 
to marry, how rendered 89, n. 8. 
maturus, W. gerundial dat. 165, 2; mature, 
soon, how used 225, 4. 
may, Engl. potential anxillary, expr. by 
PRE®, SUBJUNC. in imperative sentences 
383, 6 ; in declarative rent. 378.1; in rel. 
cl. 556, 1; in final Ut-cl. 637, 1 foll. By 
PRES. IND., or FUT. of posse 379, a; by licet 
379, 2; 617,9; by FuT. PRES. 352, B; by 
IND. MOOD in indef. rel. cl. 503, 12. 
maxzime, in apodosis of comp. Quum-cl. 657, 
Maxime quod, w. force of preseriim 
um 684, 5. 
easure of distance 220 foll. When measnre 
of length etc. may be expressed by adjs. 
276 B. Proportional measure, by abl. 221, 
3. Units of measure, ueed by the Romans 
498, 101. 
mederi, w. dat. 89. 
melius est, in ind. of a 
pothetically 727, 74 fol 
ini, w. gen. 92,478. When it may, or 
must, take acc. 92, 51; 93. 52. W. Inf. cl. 
588, 23; w. pres. Inf. referring to the 
past 630, 5. 
memor, w. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 307. 
in abl. to denote purpose 283,566; 283.1. 
mensis, Month. Division of 227; how treat- 
ed gram. 226 foll. Adjs. derived from it 


226, 1. 

metiri aliquem (aliquid) aliqgud re 100, 485. 

metuere, as verb of fearing, w. ne, or ut (ne 
non) 589.1. Non metuere w. Quin-cl. 589,4. 

metus, w. attr. Inf. cl. 625, B. 2. : 

meem est, w. Snbj. Ut-cl. 613, 7%. 

mile, as measure of distance, different ways 
of expressing it 220. 1. 

mina, value of, 268. 5. 

minari, w. dat. 89; w. Inf. cl. 598, 11; w. 
pred. inf. in periphrastic fut. 134, 2. 

minister of war, how to be rendered 292, n.98. 
ini w. dat. S9, 

‘miner points,’ how to be rendered 295, n. 36. 

minus, ac eynd. ant. of comp. cl. of unlike 
intens. 752. 53; 754, 6 foll.; w. plur. parti- 
tive gen. nsed inet. of paucibrer 752, 1. 
Minus multi=paucidres, Ib.—Minus, de- 
noting lexs than a given npmber, how 
constr. 752, 3 foll. 

minute (divi-ion of the hour), how expr. in 
Lat. 226, 1. 

‘minutes of transactions ’=aucloriidies pre- 
script@ 164, n. 4. 

mirari, more frequently w. Inf. cl. than w. 
quod 90. 


pee tense used hy- 
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miram est, and mirabile est w. Subj.Quod-cl., 
or Subj. Inf. cl. 609, 2. Mirum est (= itis 
erage) w. Subj. Ut-cl. 612, 6. Afirum ni 


mise et, impers., w. acc., a8 logical subj., 
along w. gen. 99, 484. 

i w. ad or dat. 14, 11; w. participial 

gerundive 148, 178; w. double dat. 96, 65; 
w. imperative cl. in the mcaning ‘to send 
word’ 594 n. ¢. 

Modal form-adverbs. Formation 239,15. When 
hrases must be used in their place 239, B. 
odal clauses. Division 434, 1. Modal Dum- 

clauses 673, 5. Modul Quum-cl.; their use 
and moods, 654, 1 and 2. 

Modal Ut-clauses and Quin-clauses. Division 
into cl. of manner, intensity, coincident 
and consecutive action 635, 32,1. Use and 
omission of their «ynd. ant. (sic, ifa, etc.) 
636, 4; 435, 2, Negative mod. cl. introduced 
by ut non 636, 2, by guin 636, 3. Mod. Ut- 
cl. dep. on adeo non 637. 38. W. the force 
of conceszive cl. 636.4, 1. Tense of the 
eubjnuc. in mod. Ut-cl. 434 foll. Conflict- 
ing statements of the grammarians 434.n. *. 
Exceptional use of plup. subjunce. 435, 3. 
When pret. modal Ut-cl. may, or must, 
take perf. subjunc. 435 foll.; 489, C; when 
they must take imp. subjuanc. 436, 5; when 
they may take either pres. or imp. sub- 
junc, 436, 6; when they may take either 
perf. or imp. subjnne. 438, 2. When the 
tense of the clause must correspond to the 
tense of the princ. pred. 440, 11. When 
yd ae periphrastic tenses of the fut. 


Modality. The different adverbial relations 
comprised by it, 238 foll. 

moderari (to shape one's actiong), as verb of 
striving, with ué or ne 599, 2. 

modius, measure, 270, n. 1. 

modo, as temp. adv. 225, 11; = just now 222, 
n. *, (For modo as particle. see P.I.) W. 
the force of dummodo (= if but) w. enb- 
junc. 677. 14. This subjunc. not subject 
to consrecution Ib. Modo (if but) w. abl. 
abs.. adjs. or advs. 678, oBs. 14; w.Ut-cl. Ib. 

modulus, a relative unit of measure 115, 101. 

modus w. gerundial gen. 159, 3. In abl. to 
express MANNER 243, 553. 

molestus,w. dat. 118, 112; w. II. sup. 121, 121. 

moliri, as verb of striving w. ué or ne 599, 2; 
w. obj. inf. 600, 2. 

mollis, w. gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

monarehy, how to translate 279, n. 7%. 

monere, W. Ut-cl., or Inf. cl., according to 
meaning 594, 1. W. imperative cl. 595, 4. 
Rarely w. obj. inf. Ib. 

Money, standard and denominations of, 


268, 5. 

Mood, in cond., concessive, causal etc. 
clauses, ece SUBJUNCTIVE, and the articles 
on each clause. 

Mood in Quum clauses. In indef. Quum-cl. 
generally ind. 645, 34; 645, oss. 2 foll.—In 
def. Quum-cl. either ind. or subjunc. ac- 
cording to the relation of the cl. to princ. 
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pred. 646—0652.—Mood in attr. Quum-cl. 
658, 36; in subj. Quum-cl. 644, 2; in com- 
pared temporal cl. 761, D. In causal 
Quum-cl, 654, 1. 

mora, w. gerundial gen. 159, 3; with attr. 
Quominus-cl. 625, D. 

non morari (7oram non inlerponere), constr. 
w. guominus or guin 603, n. §. 

more, rendered by plus, magis, amplius, or 
comp. degree of an adj. oradv. 759, 10. As 
abs. adj. = plus or amnplius 754, 6; as attr. 
adj. of nouns expressing quantity or qual- 
ity = plus w. partitive gen. in sing. 754, 6; 
referring to number = plures, or plus w. 
partitive gen. in pl. 752, 1; as adv. by ma- 
gis 754 foll. A, B, D. E; by plus, or option- 
ally by magis or plus 755, C.—More money 
= major pecunia T5A, 6. 

mos, in abl. (more), to denote relation of 
mauner 343, 5, 344, 4. Moz est (moris est), 
w. Subj. Ut-cl., or in pass. construction 
w. Inf. cl. 614, 23 w. gerundial gen. Ib.—. 
Morem gerere, w, dat. 8&9. 

mori, makes the verbal aie moritirus from 
its pres. stem 125, 127. In perf. as pred. 
abl. (mortuo) 172, 38. Moriar st, use of, 348,5. 

morigerari, w. dat. 89. ; 

motus, perf. part., w. abl. as circumlocution 
of motive 119, 115. 

to move, neuter verb, to be rendered by 
pass. of movére 51, n. 8. 

movere, constr. w. acc. of neuter form-adjs. 
along w. a transitive obj. 85, 39,2. With 
plus or magis 756, Cin. 2. Movére, ani- 
mum facere, excildre, incitdre, udducere, 
impellere, perpellere, cogere, suborndre, as 
verbs of inducing, constr. w. ul, né, or ge- 
rundial after ad 602, 4 

mox, use of, 224, 3. 

matin ee, compared w. a simple, how expr. 

53 


multus (as form-adj., see P.I.). Asacces- 
sory pred. 231, 7. Cannot be used in the 
poe in the relation of price and value 
57, 2. Multum, as adv. of intens., its 
gram. nature, and relation to the pl. muita 
263, 1; 263, n.*. Afuito, agsadv. of intens. ; 
diff. from multum 2A, 3. ; 
munus est, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 613, 3. Afunert 
mittere, 25%, 2. 
must, Engl. potent. auxiliary, how expr. in 
Lat. (periphrastic geruodial, tet. etc.) 
141, 164; by pres. or fut. of debére 379, a ; 
by fut. tense of the verb 352, B ; 352, 6; in 
syllogisms 351, A. ‘ Must’? w. ‘have’ as 
perf. potential 145, 171; by oportébit w. 
perf. inf. 51,3. > 


a ang enim, w. Inf. cl. in oratio obliqua 

.n. ft. 

narrare, in pass. w. pom. w. inf., exc. in 
perf. and plap. 106, 87 foll. 

natus (born) w. gerundial after ad 192, 1; 
natus (old), used of the age of men 236, 5; 
w. acc. 115, 498. Madu as adjunct of major, 
minor, etc. 120, 118. 

nauci est, 272, 3. 
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ne (negative particle, = not, see P.I.), used 
inst. of non in restrictive clauses intro- 
duced by dum, dummodo, or modo (= if 
but) 677, 18 foll. ; when used inst. of non 
w. reference to numeral excess (not more 
than) 753, 4.—Ne...quidem after a nega- 
tion, in the meaning ‘even’ 732, n. *. Ne 
si.. quidem, not even if, idiomatic use 
132, 2.—Ne, conjunction, =‘ that not’, Jest;* 
when it must be used inst. of ué non: (a) 
introducing negative imperative cl. 594, 
1 ; 596. 6; 389, 83) ; (6) dep. on verba faci- 
endi 599, 25; (when wé non is used in these 
clauses 601, n. *) 3 (c) in That-cl. of pur- 
pose 638, 2 (uf non 638, 2and 3); (d) ne or 
ut non in Fact-cl. 607, 5; (e) when used in 
Subj. That-cl. 611, 5; 612,6; 613. 3; 615, 
28 foll.; (7) when used in modal That-cl. 
636, oBs. 2; (g) when used in attr, That-cl. 
625, B2; 625 Cand D.—Ne muita, ellipti- 
cal Final cl. 638, 3. 7 

Ne-clauses, w. force of negative Dummodo- 
clauses 678, no. 4.—Concessive Ne-clauses 
696, 8.—Ne-clauses w. force of Engl. aftir- 
mative clauses (@) dep. on verbs of fearing 

* 689. 15 (0) as Subj. cl. of periculum est 613, 
3; (c) w. verbs Of negative command (in- 
terdicere, vetare) 597, 7; (d) w. verbs im- 
plying a negative aim (prohibére etc.) 602.5. 

necessarius, W. gen. Or possersive adj., or 
Gut. 118, 112; 119, 114; w. gerundial after 
ad 192, 3. 

necesse est. Diff. from opus est, oportet, and 
periphrastic pernnal 141, 163. Its use in 
syllogisms 351, A. Meaning of its future 
tense 351, 3.—W. gerundial after ad 192, 
3. W. perf. subjunc. corresponding to 
Engl. potential w. ‘must have’ 145, 171. 
For construction w. Subj. cl. etc., see 
oportet. 

Necessity, iden of, how expr. in Lat. 140. 
163. How to change the voice of Engl. 
verbe denoting necessity when to be ren- 
dered into Lat. 144, 170. 

nedam, particle, = much less; explanation 
and use of 734 foll. Without a pred. 735, 6. 

need not, how expr. in silver Latinity, 383, 6. 

nefarius, w. I[. Sup. 121, 121. 

nefas est, w. LI. Sup. 121, 121; w. Subj. Inf. 
cl. 613, 1. : 

negare (non) w. Quin-cl. 589, 4. 

Negation (in general see P.1.). How expr. 
in negative imperative sent. 383, 5. How 
expr. in clauses, see ne, Ne-clauses, neque, 
ni, and nisi.—Negaltlions as accessory pre- 
dicates (nudlus, nihil) 251, 8. In connection 
w. nist, in the meaning * only ’ 79, 3 ; 740, 
5 and 6. When the negations must be 
blended w. other words, see P. I. 

negotium dare (to charge), w. imperative cl. 
5yti, 6. 

nequaquam, modal form-adv. 239, 15. 
neque (as neyative conj., see P. I.), used as 
equivalent of Engl. participial after * with- 
out’ 189, 3. Neqgue €0 minus = neverthe- 
Jews 476, 2. 
neguicquam, modal form-adv. 239, 15. 
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neseio id etc.) w. force of indef. adj. 
— quis (qu ) aj 


nescire, w. interrogative cl. 390, a. 

nescius, W. gen. 118, 109. 

neutiquam, moda! form-adv. 289, 15. — 

ni, cond. negative conj., used in cond. cl. 
of doubtful reality 706, 8 foll. History of 
the word 706, 8 : 7107, 9. Not occurring in 
Cesar 706, 8. Niin eponsions and wayers, 
expl. 707, B and C. Mirum ni, 708, Z. 
Used inst. of nist 707, D; %08, A-H. In 
cond. cl. of non-reality 718, 3; 718, n. *; 
719, n. *. 

ant negative abs. form-adj. (see P. I.). 
Nihil abest quin 487, a. Nihil aliud nist, 
idiomatic use without a pred. 740, 7.— 
Nihil est Craseo ius = nemo eat copi- 
osior 765, A. Nihil, as accexsory pred., 
inet. of non 251, 8; in the acc. inet. of on, 
dep. on valére. nocére. impedire, etc. 85, 39, 
2.—Nihilo before comp. 264, 8. Nihili, as 
negative obj. of price and value 272, 1. 
Nihilominus as synd. ant. (postcedent) of 
concessive Clanges 692, 1; 700,16. Nihilo 
secius, 241, 5. 

nimirum, derivation 708, n. ft. 

nimium, adv. of intens. 263, 81; 268, 2. 
When it takes the form nimisIb.; 260, n*. 

nisi, distinction from sé non in cond. cl. of 
doubtful reality 704 foll. Sé non, not nisi, 
used in cond. cl. of exemplification (713, 
1%, fin.), and of doubtiess reality 715, 45. 
Nist in cond. cl. of non-reality 718, 3. 
When it may be used inst. of sé non to 
coérdinate negative cond. cl. 736, 2. As 
coérd. conj. of indep. sentences (nis fa- 
men) %88, 2 foll. Néisé after a previous 
negation or universal = ‘except,’ * but,’ 
in the codrdipation of clauses, and of mem- 
bers of the same sentence 739, 3; 740. 4 
foll, Mist w. participial clauses and abl. 
abs, 173, 2; 740.4. Nisé quod, 607.2. Nusé 
Forte, and nisi vero 741.9. Nié st 789, 8, 
no. 6. Nist me fallit (nisi fadlor) 742, 2. 

niti, w. abl. 93, 479. Nifa and adniti, w. 
gerundial after ad 190, 289.1; ntti, adnivi, 
eniti, as verbs of ste w. ue or ne 599, 
2; also w, obj. inf. 600, : 

nive, 738. 7. 

nocere, W. dat. 89; w. acc. ofa neuter form- 
adj. 85, 39, 2; w. plus, not magis 755, C. 

— locative case, different from nocte 

, 0D. 

nolle, constr. w. obj. inf., Inf. cl., wt, ne, or 
mere subjunc. 592, ops. 7, 1 foll. Nolém and 
nollem in optative sent. 883, 6. Noli, us 
ci puecunce of the negative imperative 
383, 5. 

oe are, as factitive verb, w. double acc. 
10: 4 e 

Nominative (as eubj. see P. J.); as case of the 
completing or accessory pred. %3 foll.; 246, 
18. Double nom. w. factitive verbs in the 
pass. 201, 487. Nom. w. INF. 106. Used 
Inst. of a Subj. That-cl. 484, 3. 

non, nevative particle (see P.1.). Its use in 
imperative senteaccs 383, 5. In connec. 
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tion w. si and w7?, see these conja. Non est 
ul 480,a. Non est quod in ind. of a pret. 
ten-e, w. hypothetical force 727, 24 foll. 
nonnisi, = only, in the writers of the silver 
ave 740, 6. 
nonnom ites (nonnunguam), temp. adv. 222, 


North-west, how to exprexs in Lat. 222, n. 6. 

not even if, how rendered 732, 2 Nol... till, 
Hol . before, by Priusquam-cl. w. perf. ind. 
570, 8. 

nothing bat, nobody but, by nihil nisi, nemo 
nixi, ete. 140,53 by nih alind nisi TAV, 7%. 
* Todo nothing else but.’ how rendered tb. 

Nouns, used ax accessory pred. 252, 22.— 
Nouns, expressing the different adverbial 
relations, see these. Denoting price and 
value, 267. Denoting the denominations 


of money 268, 5. Denoting measure of 


distance 220, 1; time 226, 1; weicht, 275, 1. 
novum est, w. Subj, Inf. cl. or Ut-cl. 612, 6. 
noxius, w. dat. 612, 6. 
nubere, w. dat. 89. 
nhdius, w. ordinal numerals, expl. 225, 11. 
nudus, w. abl. 120. 116. 
nulls, a8 accessory pred., inst. of non 251, 

8; as pred. abl. 184, 231. 

Numeral comparisen, 752, 53. Numeral excess 

(more than ten, etc.), how exp. 733, 4. 
Numerals (use of their different classes, see 

P. 1.). How to express numeral multiples 

(twice as much, etc.) 742, 2. 
numquam (muiquam), temp. adv. 222, 9.— 

Vumquam non, always, 222, 9, 
nune, 222, 9 and n.*; nunc ipsum, 222, n.* 

Nune quum, now that 493, 3; w. subjunc. 

647. 3; nunc postquam., w. pres. ind. 665, 11. 
Nundina, as division of time 226, 1. 
nuntiare, w. Inf. cl. 594, 1. 
nuntins, Ww. gerundial gen. 159, 2; w. attr. 

Ne-cl. 625, C2 
nuper, expl. 225, 11. 
nusjuam, Used both as first and fourth loca- 

tive case 218, 0. 


Ob, prep. w. acc., use of 20, 31; denoting 

purpose 234. 2; w. gerundial acc. 196, 543; 
w. participial phrase 199, 3. Ob causam 
279, 30. Ob w. Quod-cl (0b td quod) Ww7, 
2. Verbs compounded w. od twke dat. 
90. 45. 

obedire, w. dat. 87, 474. Obediens w. dat. 
118. 103. 

obesse, w. dat. 88. Obdes/, used impers., how 
constr, 622, 5, 

obiter, 242. OBS. a ae 
object, completing and incidental (adverb- 
ral) 69, 456; simple and componnd 70, 457; 
near and remote 96. 481, Onjects w. rela- 
tive form 526 foll. Enel. compound objs.w. 
two objective cases generally correspond 
to Latin compouod objs. in acc. and dat. 
9%, 67. 

Object-clauses, definition 480, 610. Without 
a princ. sent. 481, oBs. Different gram. 
forms of completing Obj. clauses 482, 1. 
Their grani. relation to princ. pred, 483, a. 
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Relation of Object That-cl. to Subject 
That-clauses 483, 1 foll. 

Objet wniuitive (Latin). Verbs constr. with 
obj. inf, 108, 77. Transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs w. their substantive objs. along 
w. obj. inf, 104, 491. Obj. inf. dep. on 
passives 103, 490. Use of Inf. clauses in 
place of pass, obj. infs. 108 81. Obj. infs. 
dep. on verbs of volition 592, oBs. 7, 1 foll.; 
on permitlere 597, 8; on coqere ti02, 4; on 
verbs of doing w. nevative aim (prohiber-, 
recusdre, etc.) 602, 5.—TENsE of obj. inf. 
107, 493. Exceptional use of perf. inf. as 
obj. inf. 107, 1-4. 

Object-infinitive (Engl.), rendered. by Latin 
imperative or inf, clauses 594.1. How ren- 
dered after verbs of commanding 56, 6; 
alter verbs of striving by Ut-cl. or Ne-cl. 
600; after verbs of inducing by Ut-cl. or ad 
WwW. gerundial 602, 4. When rendered » 
final Ut-cl. 637, 33: with ‘not to’ 638, 2 foll. 
Rendered by Quin-cl. 604, 4; by rel. cl. of 

urpose 557, 8. Rendered by Latin pass, 
uf. cl. 630 3, no. 2. 
objestion, ‘1 have no objection’ = per me licet 
(, J. 

objurg see reprehendere. 

Oblique clauses, dctinition 386, 597. Gram. 
forms of 387 foll. Oblique Inf. cl. 357, 81. 
Obl. finite clauses, declarative 3588, 82; im- 
perative 389, 83; interrogative 39), 84. Obl. 
causal clauses, by enallage, tiking the form 
of Inf. clauses dep. on a verb of saying 
405, oss. 8. Obl. Quod-clauser dep. on 
verbs of emotion, praising etc. 492, n. *, 

Oblique discourse, see Oratio obliqua. 

oblivisei w. gen. 92,478; when it may or must 
tuke an acc. 92, 51; w. interrogative cl. 
39), a. Obdvitus, forgetful, w. gen. 118, 109. 

obsecrare, w. imperative cl. 595, 3. 

obsequi, w. dat. 87, 474. 

observans, w. gen. 117, 108. 

obsistere, see obs/dre. 

obstare w. dat. 88. Obstdre, obsistere, adver 
sdrt. intercludere, intercedere, deterrére, 
excipere, ax verbs of hindering, constr. w. 
ne or quominus 6, 5. 

obtaining, Verbs of, constr. w. ab 28, 48, 

obtemperare, w. dat. 87, 474. 

obtinere, construction, see impetrdre. 

obtingit, impers., w. Subj. Ut-cl.; diff. from 
confingit etc, 19, %. 

obtrectare, w. dat. 89. 

obvenire, w. dat. 89. : 

obviam, along w. a verb of motion, constr. 
w. dat. 89. 

occasio, W. gerundial gen. 159, 38. 

occupare, when it takes an obj. inf. 103, 78. 

oceurrere, W. dat. 89. 

of, Encl. prep., rendered by gen. (rece P. I.); 
by de 32, 54; 31. 51: by ex 30 and 31. 443. 
oh before participials,rendered by relative 
cl. in subjunc. 557,33; by gerundial gen, 
259, 1.—°Of course,’ rendered by guippe 
689, A.(for other Engl. equivalenta,see P.1). 

offensive and defensive warfare, how rendered 
194, n. 35. 
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officiam est, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 613, 3. 

old, w. numeral expressions, in regard to 
age of men, by natus 115, 498; 236, 5. 
Withont numeral expressions by senex 
(P.I.). Older w. numeral expr. (major vi- 
gintt quingue annis or anndrum) 767%, 2. 
Older, oldest, without num. expr.: major 
natu, maximus nalfu 12, 18.—How ald is 
expr. if referring to THINGS 2%6, 0. 

olere, constr. w. acc. 85. 39. 

olim, adv. of time. Diff. from aliguando 
and guondam 223.2. If opposed to present 
time, constr. w. mp. 816, 2. 

on, Env). prep., rendered de 32, 54; eirea 18, 
R. 23, 1; in w. acc. 38, 68; ex 29, R. 48; 
81, 3; in w. abl. 42 foll., 74. If denotiny 
time, by mere adi. 44, 78; 228. By pat. in 
several compound obj. phrases, 98, 69. 

ones, variously expr. 223, 2. 

onerare Qliquem (aliquid) aliqud re 99, 485. 

oneri ferendo esse 168, 1. 

only, Engl. particle, rendered by nisi aftera 
nevation 740, 5: by nonnisé (silver Lat.) 
740, 6; by nihil aliud quam 749, 10. For the 
ordinary Lat. equivalents of only, see P. I. 

onustus w. abi. 119, 115. 

operam dare, equivalent toa verbof striving, 
w. ut or ne 599, 2. 

opere, abl. of opus, exponent of the relation 


of mnionetty (magnopere, tanlopere etc.) 
261, 29. 
opinio, w. attr. That-cl. in different forms 


opinor, parenthetically ineerted 386, 4. 

oportet, diff. from opus est. necesse ext, and 
the vernundials 141, 163. Takes ite logical 
subj. in acc. 107, 90, which, however, 
should be considered a subj. acc. 620, 3, a. 
Construction of oportet, necesse est, and 
opus ext in regard to the form of their subj. 
clauser 620, 3 foll. Oportet w. perf. sub- 
june. corresponding to Engl. perf. poten- 
tial w. ‘must have’ 145, 171. Uee of fut. 
tense of oportet 351,3. In the ind. of a 
pret. tense ured hypothetically 727, 24 foll. 

opportanus, w. gerundial dat. 164, 1; w. ge- 
rundial after ad 192, 1. ; 

optabile est, in ind. of a pret. tense used hy- 
pothetically 727, 24 foll. 

optare, constr. w. Ut-cl. or Inf. cl. 592, oss. 
7.1. Optdto, as impers. pred. abl. 186, 234. 

optimus, w. II. sup. 121, 121. — Optimum est 
(= it ix very strange) w. Subj. Ut-cl. 612, 6. 

opulentus, w. abl. 119, 116. ; 

opus est, w. abl. 94, 479. Its construction 
in general 95, 60. Diff. from oportel, ne- 
cesse ext, etc. 141, 163; w. IL. sup. 121, 121; 
w. verundial after ad 192, 3; w. participial 
phrase in abl. 173, 1. For form of its Subj. 
cl. see oportet. — 

orare, Ww. imperative cl. 595. 3. 

eratio in aliguem, more ueual than con(ra 
aliq. 41, 72. 

Oratio obliqua (oblique discourse) 748 foll. 
Definition 768. 667, and ons.1. Muet be 


considered as dep. on the idea of obliquily 


%68, 1. When pronouns of 1. and 2. pers 
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may be used in or. ob]. 769, 4. Conversion 
of these pron. into those of the 8. pers. 
%68, 3; 769, 5. Form of the pred. in or. 
obl. (a) of declarative sentences 769, 63 (d) 
of interrogative sent. (whether inf. or eub- 
junc.) 769, 6; (c) of imperative sent. 770, 73 
(d) of dep. clanses 770, 9. — Limitation of 
law of consecution in or. obl. 770, 13 771, 
12; 420, a. Transition from or. obl. into 
oratio directa 771,14. Inf. cl. after guippe 
689, n. t; after nam and enim Ib. 

orbus w. abl. 120, 116. 

Ordinal numerals (for their ordinary usc, sce 
P. [.). Distinction between the adverbial 
forms in wm and o 224, 6; 250, 2 and 3. 
Ord. num., inst. of Engl. cardinals, to 
designate the length of periods 235, 2. 
Diff. in computing by ordinals in Lat. and 
Env. 233, 4. Ord. num. as accessory pred. 
250 foll. Diff. of these from the adverbial 


oe (primus, primum, or primo?) 2&0, 
Ulk. 


oriri, w. gerundial abl. after ad 195, 248. — 
In the perf. as pred. abl. 172, 3. : 

ornare aliquem (aliquid) aliqud re 99, 485. 
i w. gerundial gen. 159, 3. 

ought to (have), how expr. in Lat. 727. 24. 
Gram. analysis of this form, and of its 
Latin equivalents Ib. 

over, Eng!. prep. rendered supra and per 12; 
21, 32; trans 24, 438; in w. abl. 42, 74; 
super 68. 


Pace tua (alicujus), or eum pace (pace bond) 
259. 3, ¢. 


pacisei w. imperative cl]. 595, 5. 

palam, semi-prepos. w. abi. 114, 98. 

palmus, az measure-unit 115, 101. 

paludatas, a. pred. al 248, = +, 

pangere, Ww. imperative cl. (only in . pe- 
pigi) 595, 5; 595, n. **, OR RETR 

par, w. gen. or dat. 119, 113: w. abl. (alicud 
aliqud re) 120, 116; w. dat. and abl. geran- 
dial 164, 1.; as synd. ant. of comp cl. of 
quality, followed by ac, atque, or ut 745, 2. 

rest, it is proper, w. Subj Inf. cl. (not 

Ut-cl.) 611, 5. 

at par (to buy, sell at par), how to be ren- 
dered 464, n. 31. 

parare, w. obj. inf.; rarely w. Ut-cl. 600, n. ¢. 
Pardatus, w. gerundial dat. 164, 1; w. gerun- 
dial after ad 192, 4; w. relative cl. in aub- 
junc. 557, 3. 

pereen w. dat. 89; w. gerundial dat.168, 209. 
arenthetical clauses. A. Relative clauses, 
how rendered into Engl. 516, 3. Idiomatic 
parentheticals: Quod sciam;: quod commo- 
do tuo fiert possit; quot attinet ad ; quod 
reliquum est; quae (quanta) tua est humani- 
tas. que sunt barbarbrum ingenia 518 foll, 
— B. Final Ut-cl. w. enbjunc, (=Engl. inf. 
w. ‘ fo’) 638, 3.—C. Comparative Ut-cl. = 
as (47, E; = for 741, F.—D. Parenthetical 
Si-cl. 742, 11. 

parere, W. dat. 87, 474. 

particeps, w. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 207. 
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Participial constractions, 4. ¢. participial form 
of sentences, as asubdivision of non-finite 
clauses (see P. I.). PARTICIPIAL PHRASE 
ia the predicative phrase of a participial 
clause, being either an ordinary, or re- 
versed participial phrase 150, 22. 185. See 
Reversed particimal phrases. Participial 
Clauses w. force of relative clauses 541, 15 
foll. ; w. force of cond. cl. 733, 2; w. force 
of temporal cl. in’ place of abl, abs. 174, 
2183175, 2. Partic. clauses introduced by 
conjunctions: by @ufeguam 671, 115 by 
gisippe 689, As by guamquan, guamvis, 
état 195, 6 5 GYT, 115 699, 145 by rast 740, 4. 

Participial geraundive, when used and how, 
147,177 3=Verbs by which it may be gov- 
erned 148, 148. ow to recast an Env]. 
gzent. to render it by a part. gerund. 148, 
180. Ad w. gerundial sometimes used 
inst. of part. gerundives Ib. 

Participles (Latin). For construction of 
pres. and perf. part. see P. I.—Pres. part. 
w. gen. 117, 108. Use as accesgory pred. 
246 foll.—Part. of the periphrastic future 
(verbal adj. in drus) as accessory pred. 
139, 158; as thesis of cond. cl. 714, 20, A. 
The term ‘participle of pass. fut.’ gene- 
rally applied to the verbal adj. in dus if 
used as participial or attribulive gerund- 
ive 126, 129 5 126, n. 1. 

Participles (Engl.) rendered by verbal adj. in 
drus 139, 158; by codrd. rel. cl. 520, 13 by 
eausal rel. cl. 569, 9; by moda: Quum-cl. 
54, 1. 

parum, adv. of intens. 264, 5; w. gerundial 
dat. 165, 2; Parumper. temp, adv. 225, 11. 

Passive voice. [18 influence on construction 
of verbs 70, 459. Personal passives 71, 6. 
Impers. pass. and their different kinds 71, 
460. Use of iinpers, pass. 71, 9, 10. Passa. 
inf. used impersonally 72, 11. Lat. impers. 
pass. corresponding to Engl. personal 
pass. 71, 9. Verbs Sovern ine dat. must 
take an impers, form in the pass, 92, 477, 

passus, a8 measure 115, 101. 
derstood w. millia 221, n. 8. 

patere, w. acc. of distance 220, 3; as general 
verb denoting dimension, w. acc. 276, 5. 
Patet w. Subj. Inf. cl. 675. 1. 

pati, w. acc. and obj. inf. 104,88; w. Inf. cl. 
588, 23. Construed like jubére 597, 8. 
Rarely w. Ut-cl. 598, 8. As verb of emo- 
tion (facile nati etc.) w. Inf. cl. 598, n. *. 

patiens, w. gen. 117, 108. 

pauci, as indef. numeral adj. see P. I. Pauci 
qui w. eubjunc. 550,1. Paucidres, as synd. 
ou of comp. Quam-cl. of unlike numbera 

52, 1. 

paullisper (paulisper), temp. adv. 225, 11. 

paullam ( paiuiiu2n) used as adv. of intens. 
263, 31 ; 264, 5. When paullo muat be used 
264,3. Paullum abest w. Quin-cl. 628, 8. 

pauper, w. abl. 120, 116. 

pecunia, what attributes it takes to express 
quantity 267, 2. Pecunie renetunde 149, 
n. **, Pecuniam mutuam dare, acceesory 
pred. 348, F#. 20. 


Passuum, un- 
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pendere, error about this verb in the lext- 
cone corrected 275, n. *. Pendére, as verb 
of eateeming, conetr. 272, 1.— Pendére, 
constr. w. ex 29, 48. Pendére (not pen- 
dére), to weigh (= to be of a certain 
weight) 275, 2 foll. 

penes, prep. w. acc., use of, 24, 44. 

penitus, 242. oss. 

per, prep. w. acc., use of 20 foll. Diff. from 
infer 21, 33; from in w. abl. in the mean- 
ing ‘during’ 45, n. 1. To denote time 
during which an action lasted 235, 3. Per 
causam 20,1. Per as equivalent of the 
abl. of means 277; to introduce logical 
subj. of diced 617.8; as intensive pretix; 
also separately 263, 7. Per, compounded w. 
neuter verbs, makes them transitive 86,473. 

Perfect (ind.), use of 302 foll. General theory, 
and relation to imp. 306, 569. @Relation to 
Engl. Pres. perf. 428, oBs. 3 ; 302. 570, oss.; 
303, 46; 304, 4%. Rendered by Engl. pres. 
300, 43; 300 oBs. Negative meaning of 
perf. (fuimus = non sumus) 303, 3. Use of 
perf., if the pred. refers to indef. time 304, 
48; if the action is complete at the time 
spoken of 304, 571; if the action holds good 
at every time (by later writers) 305, 572. 
Perf. or imp. according to the author's 
standpoint in regard to the time of the 
action 314, 56,1. Rendered by Engl. pro- 
gress, form of pret. 320; 322,1. When 
used for repeated action 325, 64; 325, 2; 
w. sepe $25, 3; 326; w. semper 326, 3; w. 
quotidie 326, 5: w. tamdiu.. ,quamdiu 322, 
61.  Solébut or solitus est ? 343, 71, 1 and 
2. W. force of Engl. plup. 346, 4; of fat. 
perf. 355. 8. Perf. and pres. in periods of 
contingent action 330, 5. Epistolary perf. 
357, 77; 357, 2 Perf. ind. in Quum-cl. 649, 
% and 9; 634, 2; when rendered by Engl. 
pres. 645, 3; in Postquam-cl. 661 foll. (ww. 
force of fut. perf. 662, n.*); in Antequam- 
cl. 667, 4; 669, 6; 670. 8. Exceptionally 
used after dum = while 672, 4; 673, 5, 1 
and 2. Perf. after gquoad=till 679, 20: after 
donec 680, 22; 681, 24. In Si-cl. of doabt- 
ful reality 703, A foll.; 711, 15; 718,18. In 
Si-cl. of doubtlesa reality 715, 45.—Perf. 
ind. of potential verbs (potut, debui etc.) 
in ordinary and hypothetical meaning 727. 
24 foll.; of ordinary verbs w. hypothetical 
sense 730. Perf. of periphrastic fot. 131, 
143; of periphrastic gerundial 145, 514. 
Irregular consecution of tenses after a per- 
fect (a) if implying a present tense 428, 3; 
(0) after inventi (renerfi) sunt 42%, B, 2; 
(ec) referring to the speaker’s time 429, B, 
1; 429, 6. Consecution after perfect verbs 
419, 6. 

Perfect pabinactive w. ne imperatively need 
383. 5; of guarded statement, implyin 
* perhaps’ 378, 2. Perf. subj. as tense o 

res. consecution 414 foll. Dep. on pret. 
red. 429 foll.; dep. on another perf. sub- 

june. 430, 7: in modal Ut-cl. 435, 4; 436, 4. 

erf. subjunc. in Anteqnam-cl. 671, 10; in 
cond. periods of doubtful reality 712, 17; 
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713,19. Anteclassically w. force of a hy- 
pothetical plup. subjunc. 726, 21. 

perferens, w. gen. 117, 108. 

perficere, as verb of doing, w. wé or ne 600, 3. 

perfrai, w. abl. 93, 479, no. 9. 

perfungi, w. abl. 93, 479, no. 9. 

perhibere, in Baars w. hom. and inf., except 
in perf. and plup. 106, 87 foll. 

periculosum est, w. subj. Inf. cl. 609, 3. 

periculum est, w. subj. Ne-cl. 613, 3. 

perii, I am lost, 303, 2. 


perinde (proinde), adv. of manner, its use 


241,5; as synd. ant, of compar. cl. of 
quality 745, 3. Conjs. used after it Ib. Per- 
tnde ut = according as Ib. 

Periodical co-ordination, definition 478, 4; 
made by demonstratives Ib.: by nam, 
ilaque, etcad74, 5; by relatives 520, 9 foll.; 
by dosed alle and est 698, 12; 699, 14. 

Periphrastic conjugation, definition and divis- 
jon 126, 505. There is no periphrastic 
conjugation of the present participle, as 
in Engl. 126, 181. 

Periphrastic future, conjngation and use of 
129, 507 foll.; w. viuéri, inst. of w. esse 
130, 141, n. Present tense of periphr. fut. 
130, 141. Imperf., ordinary and hypotheti- 
cal use 131, 143; 132, 144; 729, 27; as equi- 
valent of a verb of resolution, w. quasi- 
subohlique Clause dep. on it 407, 1, no. d; 
its elliptical construction w. Si-cl. 714, 20, 
A. Imp. of per. fut. as epixtolary tense 
359, D.—Perf. of periphr. fut. 181, 143 foll.; 
729, 27. Plup. of periphr, fut. 138, 146. 
Future tenses of periphr. fut. 133, 147. 
Pres, inf. 134, 508; nom. w. inf. 135, 149; 
perf. inf. 135,151. Equivalents of periphr. 
fut. when the verb is in pass, voice 186, 
509. Circumlocution by 774 137, 158.—Use 
of subjunc. of periphr. fut in dep. clauses 
(periphrastic tenses) 448 foll.; after verbs 
of fearing 448, 2; after verbs of doubting 
449, 3; in dep. questions 449, 4; in eub- 
oblique clauses in general 449, B; not in 
final clauses 449, 5; not as converted tense 
of a dep. fut. 450, C. Subjunc. of ordinary 
tenses colloquially used inst. of subjunc. 
periphr. fut. 451. D. ; 

Periphrastic gerundial, 140 foll. Meaning of 
140, 511; 140, 162. Relation to periphr. 
fut. 140, 160. Passive meaning of depo- 
nents as periphr. gerundives 140, 161. Diff. 
between gerund. and gerundive 141, 512 ; 
142, 513. Gerundives must be transitive 
verbs 142, 513; gerundive form of uéi, frui, 
Jungi, and potiri, unusual in good prose 
143, n. 1.—Periphr. gerundials take their 
passive agent in dat. 143, 2; when ad is 
used as pags. agent 143, 117. Impersonal 
gerund of intransitive verbs 148, 165. 

mpers. gerunds w. transitive accus. in 
Varro and Lucretius 143, 166. Rendering 
of impers. gerunds 143, 168.— Periphr. 
gerundials in perf. and imp. ind. 145, 514; 
w. hypothetical meaning 171 ; 727, 24 foll.; 
in perf., imperf., and piup. subjunc. 145, 
172 foll. Future of periphr. gerund. 351, 


3; of pres. and perf. inf. 146, 515. Verbs 
which are construed w. gerundial pred. 
inf. 146, 175 ; 593, 9; 594, 1; 595,5. Perf. 
inf. w. non-hypothetical meaning 147, 17%6. 
Participles of the periphr. gerundive (i. e. 
verbal adjs. in dus) w. the force of attrib- 
utive or abs. adjs., or of rel. cl. 149, 182, 

Periphrastic (perfect) participles with the copu- 
la; 127 foll. Diff. between periphrastic 
pres. (amdius sum) and perf. pass. 127, 
133. Diff. in the past tenses 127, 134 ; 128, 
137. Periphrastic pluperfect (amdtus fue- 
ram) 128, 136. The two fut. tenses 128, 
137. Periphr. inf. 128, 188. Consecution 
of tenses in clauses dep. on the pres. of 
the periphr. participle 428, 4 foll. 

peeees, Ww. gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 

permanere, to abide by, generally constr. w. 
tn 95, 58, 

permissu, by permission 242, oss. 

permittere, w. dat. and obj. inf. 104,83; w. 
gerundial dat. 163, 209 ; w. dat. of the pera. 
along w. imperative cl. 597, a. Exceptional 
constructions of permitiere Ib. Original 
meaning of permittere ut 597, n. |. Pere 
mittere ut liceat Ilb.—W. participial gerund- 
ive 148, 173. : 

permetus, w. abl., as circumlocation of mo- 
tive 119, 115. 

perpellere, construction of, sce movére. 

perquam, adv. of intens. 262, 3. 

perseverare, to abide by, generally constr. w. 
in 95, 58. 

perspectus, w. dat. 119, 112. 

perspicuum est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 609, 2. 

persuadere, w. dat. 89; w. Ut-cl., or Inf. cl. 
according to meaning 594,13; w. impera- 
tive clause 595, 4. 

perterritus, w. abl. mn om tan hea 115. 

pertinax, w. gerundial after ud 192, 5. 

pertinere, w. ad 14, 11; w. gerundial after 
ad 190, 239.1; w. acc. of distance 220, 8. 
age impers., how used and Coustr. 

2, 3. 

pervenire, to arrive, constr. w. acc. after tn 

pervincere, construction of, sce vincere. 

pes, a8 measure-unit 115, 101 foll. ; pes gua- 
dratus 116, 104. 

petere, w. imperative cl. 595, 3. 

piget, impers., w. logical subj. in acc. 10%, 
90; w. acc. along w. gen. 99, 484; w. Subj. 
Quod-cl., Subj. Inf. cl. along w. acc. of 
logical subj., or w. pass. Inf. cl. 618, 1. 

pignori dare 257. 2. 

pingul (crassa) Minerva 184, oss. 1. 
lace, relation of. how expr. 215, 548. 

placere, w. dat. 89. Place’, impers., takes 
its log. subj. in dat. 107, 90. Diff. mean- 
ings and constructions of placeé, in respect 
to its subjects and objerts 616, 8 foll. Sé 

acet 742, 11. 

plaudere, w. dat. 89. 

play on the violin, how rendered 95, 62. 

plenus, w. gen. 118, 109; w. abl. 118, 110; 
119, 116. 
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plerique in the nom., as adjunct to abl. aba. ! pollere w. plus, not mais 753, C. 
176, 1 (for its use as indef. torm-adj.,zee P.L.)  polliceri, constr. w. Inf. cl., the pred. inf. 
plerumgue, temp. ady. 222, 4. + beins iu periphrastic fut. 134, 2; 593, tJ. 
pluere, w. abl. 95, 62; as pred. inf. without ponderis esse, 276. 3. 
subj. acc. 629, 2. 
Pluperfect indicative, use of 346 foll. Denot- 
ing sate 34). 1; exceptionally of actions 
happening at, or after the time spoken of 


ment 275, 1. 
pone, prep w. acc., use of, 22, 37. 
porro, temp. adv. 244, 10. 
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pondo, etandard of weight; its gram. treat- 


346.3. Plup. deponent w. fveram 347, 7. 


Plup. w. force of a tuture-pluperfect 355, | 


8; w. force of a fot. perf. 358.5. Episto- 
lary pluperf. 357, 77: 358, 4. Plup. incl. of 
continzent action 329 foll., oss. 1 and 3; 
330. 4 and 5. Plup. ind. in temporal Quum- 
cl. not referring to contingent action 652, 
14; in princ. sent. of appositive Quum- 
cl. 652, 16; 334, 3. In Postquam-cl. 661 
foll. Plup. of repeated action, 662, C. 
Plup. after pos/guam = ever since 64, 2; 
in Antequam-cl. 669, 6: in Dum-cl. (dan 
= while 672, 4; w. dum = alter (collo- 
quially) 673, n.*; in Si-cl. of doubiful 
reality 703, B.; 703, C.—Plup. ind. of po- 
tential and ordinary verbs used in hypo- 
thetical sense 728. 27; 730. 

Pluperfect (Engl.) rendered by Latinimperf. 
346 4; 724, 17 foll.; by Lat. imp. or perf. 
Ind. 379, 5; 728, 27. In cl. introduced by 
‘till’ rendered by Lat. imperf. subjune. 
after dum 679, 18. In cond. cl. of virtual 
non-reality and indef. cond. cl., corre- 
sponding to Lat. imperf. subjunc. 715. C , 
the same in periods on non-reality 724, 17 
foll.—‘ One would have said’ etc. = di- 
ceres etc, 379. 3. 

Piuperfect subjunctive in optative sent. 383, 
6; in declarative sent. 379, 4; in temporal 
Quum-cl. 651, 14; in Antequam-cl. 670, 9; 
671, 10: in cond. cl. of non-reality 724, 16. 
Hypothetical plup. subjunc. generally re- 
quire preterite consecution ig clauses dep. 
on them 430, 8. Exceptions 431, 9. 

plas, quantitative abs, comp. adj. (see P. T.). 
Plus, as abs. adj.. followe lt by Quam-cl. 
754,6. Plus, w. partitive gen. io numeral 
and intensive comparison 752, 1 and 3; 
754. 6 Denoting numeral excess (plus 
decem) 752, 3. Fides plus quam Punica 
753.5. Plus (accus.) used adverbially 263, 
2; 734, Tfoll. Its diff. from mais 754, A, 
foll. See maqis.—Non plus quam = as 
little as 757, A, foll ; = as much as %58, 
B; non plus quam after another negation 
57, A.—Pluscnlum with quam 754, 6.— 
Plurea, more, as syndetic ant. of compar. 
clauses referring to unlike numbers 752, 
1.—Pluris as ven. of price and value 279, 
35.— Plurimum (moatly) as adv. of intens. 
263. 31; when plurime is used in its place 
261, 3.—Plurimi and plurimo as gen, end 
abl. of value and price 270, 35 ; 272, 1. 
penitet, impers., takes its logical subj. in 
acc. 107, 90; Constr. w. acc, along w. gen. 
99, 484; w. subj. inf. along w. acc. of the 
logical eubj.; w. Subj. Quod-cl., or pass. 
Inf. cl. 618, 11. Paenitendum est, as peri- 
phrastic gerund 149, n.* 


poscere., w. double acc. 100 486; how constr. 


in the pass, 101, 73. Not constr. w. im- 
perative cl. in good prose 595, 3. 


Posse (w. obj. inf, see P.I.), constr. w. ace. 


of a neuter form-adj 85, 89, 2; w. quanti- 
tative neuter form-adjs. (plurimum posee, 
etc.) 104, 82; w. plus, not magis 755, C. 
Its use in the ind. w. force of Engl. poten- 
tin] mood w. ‘can’ 379, 5; ite hypotheti- 
cal use in ind. of a pret. tense 727, 24 foll. $ 
meaning of its fut. tense 351, 3. 


: possible, ‘It is possible that," how rendered 


107, 493, 1. ‘While it ix possible’ 289, n. 
27. ‘It is not possible,’ 292, n. 99. 


post, prep. w. acc,, use of 22, 435; diff. from 


secundum 22, 2 and 3; w. reversed parti- 
cipial phrase 198, 545: diff. from abi. abs. 
198, oss. 1; w. the force of posfquam (= 
ex qu tempore) 665. 9. Idiomatic use w. 
Ordinal numerals 233, 2. Post, used as 
adv. w. abl. of difference 22, 38; as adv. 
or prep. w. numeral expres<ions of time 
232. Verbs compounded w. post take dat. 
90 


, 45. 
| postea, compound temporal adv. expl. 217, 8; 


w. an imperf. 316, 2. 


elm compound temp. adv., expl. 217, 8, 


ostquam-clauses, require ind. 659, 1. Eight 
passa zesextant in which Postquam-cl are 
conetr. w. subjunc. Jb. Atrributive Post- 
quam-cl. w. plup.; their different sh, nifica- 
tions 660, 41, 2. — Postquam-cl. p; 2perly 
comparative clauses 660, 41, 2.  Wcenses 
after postgvuam mostly correspond to the 
tenses in indep. sent. 669, 42, 1; 663. 5. 
Use of tense when postguum means ‘after’ 
660.1. Perf. or plup. 661. 3; 651, 24; 662, 
Cand D. Impert. ind. 662. 5 foll. His- 
torical prea. 664, 6. Diff. of pos/quam from 
quium w. plup. subj. and udi 660, 1 foll. 
Postquam = a3 800n as 662, D. — Use and 
tense of Postquam-clause when pos/qguam 
means ex guo tempore (since) 664, 7 foll. 
Perf. or plup. 664. 7: pres. 664, 8. Post- 
quam = dum, quoad, quamdin 664, 8; = 
whereas, while 665, 11. W. force of con- 
cessive cl. 665, 10.—Postquam-cl. referring 
to indef. tine 665. 10: w. pred. in pres. 
6H4. 1. 2; 664, 8 ; 665, 10 and 11, Postguam 
not used = whenever 66H, 2. 


postremus, as accessory predicate, and diff. 


from udlimuse 250, 4. Postrémo, adv. of 
time, use and diff. from fandem and dené- 
ou 223. 5. Postrémum est, w. Subj. Ut- 
cl. 613, 7. 


postridie, different constructions 225, 11; w. 


acc. in regard to dates 227, 3. 


postulare, w. imperative clause, or pass. Inf. 


cl. 595, 3. 
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Helens mid gen. 118, 109; w. gerundial gen. 

61, 207. 

potestas, diff. from imperium 197, n. 1. 

potiri w. abl. 93. 54: 93, 479. n. 9; sometimes 
w. gen. 92,478 (potiri Gallidrum 284, Ex. 
1!), Treated as transitive verb in the forin 
of a gerundive 152, 188. 

potissimus, a= acc. pred. 250,5; w. gerundial 
alter a@ 192, 1 (for polissimum as particle, 
ree P. 1.), 

potius, itx use in comp. cl. 758,9. Vel (sive, 
aut) pore without comp. cl. 759, 9. Po- 
tius left out with velle and a comp. Quam- 
cl. 763, 13. 

pound, how expr. in the relation of weight 
275, 1 foll. 

practical, how rendered 254, n. 18, 19. 

pra, prep. w. abl., use 33, 447. As adv. 
constr, w. comp. cl. 764, 14, n. 4. Verbs 
compounded w. pre take dat. 90, 45. 

prebere, w. participial gerundive 148, 178. 
Se preebére as factitive verb w. double acc. 

pracipere, constr. like imperdre, see this. 

prvcipitem ire, access. pred., expl. 249, 3. 

precipue, {fn apodosis of comp. Quum-cl. 
657, 3 (use as particle, see P. 1.), 

preciarus w. abl. 120. 116. Prectarissimus 
liber, different from preclarissime scriptus 
liber 196, n. 11.—Preclérum est, w. Subj. 
Ut-el. or Inf. cl. 611, 5. 

precurrere, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. 

praditus, w. ab).. idiomatically used 119, 115. 

presse, w. dat. 87, 484 ; 88, n. 1; w. gerundial 
dat. 143, 209. 

preferre, w. dat. 14, 11. 

praficere (pr@ponere), w. acc. of pers. and 
a of thing 98, 69; w. gerundial dat. 163, 

prequam, adv. compar. conjunction, =‘ com- 
pared with’ 764, 14, n. 4. 

prascribere, conetr. like imperdre, see this. 

presente eo 184, 1. 

presidio relinquere 257, 2. 

presertim (emphatical particle, see P. I.). 
Presertim qui w. subjunc. 572, 4 ; preser- 
tim quim = the more so because, always 
w. subjunc. 655, 2; synonym of maxime 
guod, eo magis (minus) quod 684, 5. 

prestans w. abl. 120, 116. 

prestare, w. abl. 93, 479, no. 2. As verb of 
do‘ng w. ué or née 600, 3. Se prestdre. as 
factitive verb, w. double acc. 101, A. Pre- 
stat. impers., w. Subj. Inf. cl. 622, 6; w. 
comparative Quam-cl. %63, 14. 

presto esse, w. dat. 89. 

prestolari, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. 

preter, prep. w. acc., ure of 23, 436; w. 
Quod-cl. (preter id quod) 607, 2; w. the 
force of nisi after negations 740, 5: w. com- 
parative Quam-cl. (prefer quam) 64, 14, 
no. 5. Neuter verbs comp. w. preler be- 
come transitive 86, 473. 

adv. 23, 39; 217%, 8. 

non pretermittere, constr. w. Quin-cl. 603, 5. 

pesca quod 607, 2; preterquam si 739, 
, no. 6. 
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preeari, w. imperative cl. 595, 8. 
reces, W. attributive Ut-cl. 625, C. 

Predicate (as member of the predicative 
pee governed by the enbj., see P. I.). 

iff. between predicate an redication 
480,n.*. Predicate-nouns, and adjectives 
in the relation of completing pred. 69, R. 
2. For the different cases of completing 

reds. (pred. nom. etc.) see the articles be- 
ow. Completing preds. of subj. infs.and 
Inf. clauses placed in acc. %5, 463. Ayree- 
ing in the dat.w. the obj. of impers. preds. 
(licet mihi esse sectiro) 15, 19; 617, 9. Case 
of completing preds. dep. on obj. infs. 75, 
2. Completing prede. dep. on participles 
aloe Accessory predicates, see this ar- 
icle. 

Predicate-nominative. Verbs requiring it 73, 
462 (For its agreement w. subj. see P. I.). 
In the neuter, when the subj. is mascn- 
line or feminine 74, 14. Dep. on obj. inf. 
75,2. Sometimes w. force of pred dat. 
451, n. 6. 

Predicate-genitive. Ure and classes of %6, 
464; %7 foll. Possessive adjs. in place of 
pred. gen. %7, 21. Pred. gen. instead of 
pred. nom. (moris eat, etc.) 8, 467: con- 
sisting of a gerundive phrase 161, 208; de- 
noting purpose in later writers 161, oBs. 
Pred. gen. w. factitive verbs 102, ‘%6. 
Pred. gen. w. rel. clauses in subjunc. 
EP est qui) 562, #; w. Subj. clauses 


Predicate-dative, as dat. of the possessor 81, 
468; denoting nomenclature (w. nomen) 82, 
31. Diff. between dat. and gen. of the 
possessor 82, 32.—Abstract pred. dat., or 
double dat. 82, 469. Dat. of the person 
often left ont 83, 33. Abstract dat. w. 
factitive and other verbs 83, 34; 256, oBs. 2. 
As access. pred. w. verbs other than esse 
96, 64 and 65. Pred. dat. w. Subj. clauses 
615, 11 5 617, 9. 

Predicate-aceusative, 83 completing pred. 
dep. on factitive verbs 101, 487; as compl. 
pred. of pred. inf. in Inf. cl., cee these. 

Predicate-ablative, as abl. of quality €0, 27 
and 28. Abl. of quality as accessory pred- 
icate-ab]. 256, ops. 1. Other accessory 
predicate-ablatives 255, 24; 255, 3. Pred. 
abl.as pred. in the construction of abl. 
abs, 171, 530. 

Predicate-clauses 480, 610. Definition and 
peculiarities 486, 8; 486, n.*. Dep. on esse 
486, 9; on facere 486, 10; on verbs of say- 
ing, asking, and commanding 488, 11. 
Predicate That-clauses 623, 30. 

Prepositions, definition, and functions in the 
sentence ?, 424:8,2 and 3. Derivation 7, 
1. Objective and atiributive use 8, 3. Use 
of reflexive pronouns after them 9, 7%. 
Cages required by preps. 11:12. Preps.on 
which gerundials may be made dependent 
188, 236. Collocation 9,6. When placed 
after relative adjs. dep. on them 497%, 6. 
List of preps. 12. 

Present indicative 298 foll. Threefold nature 
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of this tense 298, 567. No distinction of 
forms for progressive and non-progressive 
actions 208, 3. Present tense denoting 
confemporaneonsness w. the speaker, has 
a twofuld meaning 2s, 41. rex, tense, 
referring to actions true for all times 299, 
2; referring to the sayings etc. of known 
yersons in time past 300, 44; 301, 1 and 2. 
V. foree of Engl. pres. perf. 299. 43; of 
Engl. preterite (historical present) 301, 45. 
Ifixt. pres. w. force of iinperf. 312, 5; 332, 
1; after ubi, ut, etc. 665, 1; in Postquam- 
cl. #64 6; in Donec.cl. 680, 22. Con-zecu- 
tion of tenses dep. on historical presents 
301, 3. Pres. w. force of Env. fut. 348, 4; 
w. force of dependent fut. pres. or fut. 
erf, 355,6. Pres. rendered by progressive 
orm of Engl. preterite 320, 3. Pres. ind. 
in Post-quam-cl, corresponding to Enel. 
pres. perf. 664. 8: 665, 10; corresponding 
to Enel. presents after ‘whereas,’ * while.’ 
665, 11. In Antequsm-cl. 668, land 2. In 
Dum-.cl. (dum = while), referring to past 
time 672, 2and 3: 673, 1 and 2. In sub- 
oblique Dum-cl. 672, 3; 676, 11. In cond. 
cl. of doubttul reality 702, Be 711, 15; w. 
force of fut. pres, 702, B; in hypothetical 
periods, referring to eylogisms 724, 15. 

Present subjunctive. In indep. sent. as sub- 
junc. of guarded statement 373, 1; as in- 
terrozative subjunc. 381, 1; w. force of po- 
tential fut. 381, 2; in imperative and opta- 
tive sent. 382, 1-4; 383, 3-6.—Pres. sub- 
junc. in dep. clauses as regular tense of 
pres. consecution 414, 603. As logical 
tense dep.on pret. preds.; see Consecution 
qv lenses. Pres. subj. in Antequam-cl. 667, 

; 668, 1 and 23 in Duin-el. (dam = till) 
678, 16; after dum and dummodo = ‘ pro- 
vided that’ 6%, 13 foll., in Quond-cl. (= 
till) 679, 19; in cond. periods of doubtfal 
reality 709, 10 foll.; in cond. periods of non- 
reality 721, 9 and 19; 726, 21; poetically in 
hypothetical periods in place of plup. subj. 
421, 10. Pres. eubjunc. in cond. clauses 
when tne thesis is in the imperf. subjunc. 
%22, 11; 723, 13; 724, 14. 

Present tense (Engl.) rendered by Lat. per- 
fect 309, 43; by Lat. future 353, 76 ; in tem- 
poral clanses by Latin perf. ind. 645, 3. 

Present-perfect (Engl.) expr. by Lat. plnp. 
358, 4; after ‘till,’ by prea. subjunc. after 
dum 678, 17. 

zouidentl election, how to render in Lat. 

tio, nh. Tf. 

Preterite oonsecution, see Consecution of 
tenses, 

Preterite tease (Engl.) in the progressive form 
rendered by Latin imperf. (See Jmper- 
Sect); by Latin present, 320. 3. 

pretium; adj~. used w. it to qualify the idea 
of price and value 267, 33; 267, oBs. 2. 

Price, adverbial relation of, see Valve, 

‘price for a trip to,’ how translated 294, n. 7. 

pridem, temporal adv. 224. 10. 

pridie, different constructions of 225, 11; w. 
acc. in regard to dates 227, 2; w. comp. 
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Quam.-c]. 764, 14, no. 5; w. Quam-cl. in 
Subjunce. Ib. 

primus (as ordinal numeral, see P. I.) ; as ac- 
cessory pred. 250, 1 foll.; when mum 
and primo mneat be used 250, 2and 3. Pri- 
mum est Ww. subj. Ut-cl. 612, 7 foll.—Primas 
agqere 279, n. 5.— Primd luce 228, 12. 

princeps, w. zerundial gen. 159, 2; as acces- 
eory pred. 250, 4. 

prior and prius, how used 250, 4. Priue w. 
force of potine 759, 9. 

Priusquam-clauses, see Anteqguam-clauses.— 
Prinequam, not antequam, is used when 
the action of the clause has failed to take 
place 619, 7.—Antequam, not priusquam, 
used when the clause is attributive 667. 2. 
uae referring to fut. action 354, 

oll. 

pro, prepos. w. abl., nse 3%, 448; w. gerun- 
dial ab]. 197, 247; w. participial reversed 
pnrase 199, 4. W. Quod-cl. (pro eo quod) 

probabile est, w. subj. Inf. cl., or Subj. Ut- 
cl. 612, 6. 

probare, in pars. voice, taker Ut-cl. in place 
of Inf. cl. 608, 27, 2. 

probatus w. dat. 119, 112. 

proconsul, proprator, etc. how expr. in classi- 
cal Latin 34, 1. 4. 

procul, adv. of distance, w. abl. 114, 98; w. 
ab, or IL. locative case 220, 7%. 

prodesse, w. dat. 89; w. acc. of a neuter 
form-adj. 85, 39,2; w. plus, not magis 755 
C. Prodest, impers. (not in classica 
prose), how constr. 622, 5. 

Beteere; w. acc. of a neuter form-adj. 85, 


proficisci, w. acc. of distance 220, 3. In perf. 
part. as pred. abl. 172, 3. 

prohibere, con=tr. w. ad, or mere abl. 29, 48; 
w. transitive acc. along w. obj. inf. 104, 
83. Prohibére, to prevent, as verb of 
doing w. negative aim, constr. w. guomi- 
nus 602,5. In the meaning ‘to prohibit,’ 
‘to forbid’ w. obj. inf. 602, n.¢. Non pro- 
hibére, w. quominus, rarely w. quin 603, 
n.t; w. ne 603, 5; 603, n. t w. ué after ‘dé 
prohibeant’ Ib. 

proinde, as causal adv, 281, 5 foll. 

prompted by, how to expr. in Lat. 119, 115. 

promptus w. cerundial dat. 164, 1; w. gerund- 
ial after ad 192, 4. 

Pronomina! connection of sentences. Definition 
and nature of 472, 609; 473, 2. Pronominal 
codrdination and subordination 473, 2. 

pronus, w. gerundial after ad 192, 4. 

prope, prep. or adv. w. acc. 23, 437; %, 40. 
Diff. from propter, juxta, ad, and apud 
24, 41. Construction of prope as adv. of 
distance 220, 7. Prope est ut 487, a.—Pro- 
pior and proximus, w. acc. or dat., or w. 
abl. after ab 114, 498; w. gerundial dat. 
164, 1. When propior and prorimus take 
the adverbial, and when the adjective form 
251, 6. Propius and proxime, as semi-prep- 
ositions w. acc. or abl. 114, 98 i- 
mum est, Ww. Subj. Ut-el. 618, 7. , 
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propediem (s00n), use of 225, 4. 

propensus, w. gerundial after ad 192, 4. 

proponere w. participial gerundive 148, 178. 

proprius, w. gen. or dat. 119, 113.—-Proprium 
ae 1 Subj. Ut-cl. 611, 5; w. Subj. Inf. 
cl, Ib. 


propter, prep. w, acc., use of 23, 487; w. 
participial reversed phrases 199, 3. Com- 
pounds of 21%, 8. Propler w. ratio 282, 1. 
Propler quem (quos etc.) as causal relative 
object 527, d. 

propterea, expl. 217, 8. Use as causal adv. 
281, 5; 281, 7. Synud. ant. of guod aud quia 
683, 3; 281, 7. 

prospicere w. dat. or acc. according to mean- 
ing 91, 475; as verb of striving, w. ué or 
ne 59, 2. 

Protasis and apodosis; meaning of these 
terms, aud to what sentences they are ap- 
plied 4%8, 7%. Protasis, preceded by the 
subj. of the apodosis 478, 7. In comp. 
Quum-cl. 657, 2. Not confined to cond. 
periods 100, n. * 

protecting, Verbs of, constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

prevenus, local adv. 219, 3; temp. adv. 224, 


prout, according as, 748, H. 

providere, w. dat. or acc. 91, 475. As verb of 
striving w. ul ov ne 599, 2. 

proximus und proxime, see prope. 

prudens, w. gen. 118, 109. 

pubes, collectively = young men 194, n. 7%. 

pudet. impers., takes ite logical subj. in acc. 
107, 90; constr. w. acc. along w. gen. 99, 
434. W. Subj. Quod.cl., or Subj. inf. along 
w. acc. of lovical subj., or w. pass. Inf. cl. 
618, 11. 

pugnare, a3 verb of striving, w. ué or ne 
599, 2. 

pungit me, impers. used, w. Subj. Quod.cl., 
subj. inf., or pass. Inf. cl. 618, 11. 

Purpose, relation of; its exponents, 283, 

6 


putare, to believe, as verbum sentiendi w. 
Inf. cl. 588, 23 (see P. I.); in pass. gen- 
erally gakes nom. w. inf., except in perf. 
and plup. 106, 87 foll. As factitive verb 
w. double acc. 102, C. Constr. w. 
inst. of w. pred. acc. 102, 75. Putdre, to 
estimate, takes an obj. of price 267, 32, 2. 
How constr. ag verb of esteeming 272, 1.— 
Putdbat and putdvit 337, 1. 


Qua and quacangue, locative interrog. and 
relative adv. in fourth locative case 216; 
218, 1 § 496, 4. Introducing locative clauses 
574, G16; 575, 1; 575, C. 

quadrans, = one fourth 116, 105. 

quam, see qui. Que tua est humanitas (qua 
ex prudentid, etc.) = pro tud humanitdte 
519, D. Que quum ita sint, as circumlo- 
cntion of a causal conj., to connect periods 
474, 6. 
queritur, impers., w. interrogative cl., how 
rendered 391, 3. 
qualis, interrog. and rel. adj. of the qualita- 
tive class 495, 4 (see P. 1.). Qualis = as, 
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introducing compar. cl. of quality, w. tadie 
as synd. ant. 745, 2. 

qualiscungque (anteclass. gualisqualis), indef. 
rel. ach: of the qualitative class 496, 4; 


qualiter, po~tclass., rel. adv. of the qualita- 
tive class 496, 4. 

quam. 1) = how, interrog. adv. of intensity 
261, 30; 261. oBs. 2. Mirum quam ete. 
262, 3. Quam nihil, or quam non = how 
little 264, 5.—2) relat. adv. of intens., in- 
troducing Quam-cl. with synd. ant. lam 
743 foll.; 750, 3. Repetition of the com- 
pared adj. or adv. 750, 3. Quam and quan- 
tum, w. superlative in the meaning ‘as 
much as possible’ 265,6.—3). Quam as 
comp. conj., see Comp. clauses. Quam in 
comp. cl. of quality after alius w. a nega- 
tion 741, 2. Quam si, its use and relation 
to guasi %62, F. 

quamdiu, how long, as long ag, as; Interrog. 
and rel. adv. of time 222, 9; 225,1. An- 
alysis 674, 7.—Quamdiu-clauses belong to 
the same class of temporal clauses as 
Dum-clauses and Quoad-cl. (see these) ; 
their synd. ant. 674, 6. Always w. ind. 
674, 8. Tense the same as that of prince. 
pred. ifthe latter is non-preterite 675, 8; 
If preterite, the tense is the PERFECT 

40, . 

quamlibet, concessive quantitative adv. 693, 
A; poets as conjunction = guamvis 
694, B. 


quamobrem, use as interrog. and rel. adv. 
280, 40; 280. 4; as adv. of purpose 283, 566. 
Used for periodical connection inst. of 
ifaque etc. 521, 2; 281, 6 
quamquam, concessive conj., originally in- 
def. rel. adv. 501,9. In anteclass. language 
used as synonym of the apv. quamvis 
(however much); but in class. lunguage 
always conj. = although 696, 9. Not used 
in Cesar Ib. Relation to e/st Ib. Regular 
mood IND. Ib. When used w. subjunc. 
696, 10.—Quamquam introducing parti- 
cipial clauses and abl. abs. 697, 11; 173, 2. 
As coord. conj. for periodical connection 
(= however) 698, 12. Use of potential 
gsnbjunc. in such sentences Ib. 
quamvis, 1) conceesive quantitative adverb 
(= however), qualifying adjs., and with- 
out influence on mood of the sent. 693, A. 
Analysis 693, 4; 503, 11. Anteclass., post- 
clase., and poet.=admodum 693, A. Guam 
vultis, quam vole? etc. inst. of guamvie Ib., 
and 694. B. Qualifying imperative preds. 
693, B. Quameis licet Ib. Quamvis non how- 
ever little 604, B.--2) Quamvis as conces- 
sive conj. (= however much), requires the 
subjunc, Analysis of this conetruction 694, 
C. In class. language always as indcf. 
concessive Ib. Is made def. by ‘sicul 
est’ Ib, Quamevis w. ind. 691.5. In silver 
Lat. =  begtle a (although) 6935, 5. W. 
participles and abl. abs. 695, 6; 173, 2. 
ifferent conception of qguamvis in classi- 
cal and poztclass. use 699, n. * 
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quando, 1) interrog. temporal adv. 222, FR. 9; 
222 u.$, and oss. 1.— 2.) As temporal conj. 
G66, 4; requires ind. 659. 620, 1.— 3) As 
causal conj.; diff. from quod, quia, etc. 
687, 13. Not used in Cuesar. Ib. 

quandocungue, indef. rel. temporal adv. 222, 
9; 498, n. 3 501, 7. 

quandoque, w. force of quando cansa) 687,n.t. 
uandoguidem = gvandy causal t87, 13. 

Ganntitative Form-adjectives («ee P. T.), used 
in acc. neuter (ftantum etc.) to express in- 
del.distance 221, 2. 

quantopere, interroy, and rel. adv. of intense. 
201, 29; 496, 4. Introducing ady. comp. cl. 
of equal inteus., w. dandopere as synd. ant. 
750, 3. 

quantulas, in the meaning ‘ how little * 264, 
53 496, 4. Quantuluscungue 500, 5. 

quantumlibet, w. force of the aDv. quamvis 
603, n, 

quantamvis, adv. of intens. 263, 31. In silver 
Lat. as synonym of the aDv. quamvis 
693, B. 

quantus, interrog. and rel. adj. of the qnan- 
titative class 496, 4 (see P. I.)3 as lovical 
relative in parenthetical clauses 518, 0; 
519. D (quantum intelligo, as far as I see, 
25, 6). Introducing comp. cl. of like 
intensity 750, 2. Quantum (ace. neuter), 
used as interrog, aad rel. adv. of intens. 
253, 31. Diff. from guam 263. 2. Intro- 
ducing adverbial comp. cl. of intensity 
after fautun 750, 38. When guano is used 
in place of guantum 64, 3. Quanto... 
tanto, corresponding to ‘the...the’ %51, 5; 
WwW. imp, 330, 0. 

quantuscunque, and quantusquantus, indef. rel. 
adjs. of the quantitative class; use of 496, 
4; 500, 5. 

it i daa compound cansal adv, 217, 8; 
281, 5. As connective of periods = itague 
281, 6. 

quagua and quacunque, indef. rel. advs. of 
the 4th locative case 216; 4196, 4 

quare, caus] rel. adv. 280.2. Diff. from cur, 
gid and guamobrem 280, 4. Use of 527, 
a. b.c. 

quasi (as if), compar. compound conj., in- 
troducing hypothetical comp. clauses 743, 
8; 745, 2. W. subjnne. according to law 
of consecntion 748, 5. Used before parti- 
ciples and abl, abs. 748, 55 173, 2. Quasi 
(quasé v-ro) used to introduce exclamatory 
rent for periodical codrdination 481, oss. ; 
748. 6. Qualifying single words 748, 7%. 
Quasi qui, w. subjunc. 572, 2.— Quasi gui- 
dian, quasé (alivquas TAY, 7. 

Quasi-oblique, »nd quasi-suboblique clauses. An- 
alysis 404, ops; their use 404, 88 foll. Take 
eubjunc. 404, 600. 

quatenus, interroy. and rel. adv. 222, 9; 496, 
4. Poetically and anteclass, inst. of quo- 
niam, as causal conj. 688, 15. 

quemadmodam, as interrog and rel. adv. of 
manner 240, 2; as compar. adv. = wt, w. 
evnd. ant. ste and i/a 74H, A; in similes 
746, BD, in parentifétical clauses 747, Z. 
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queri, w. acc. 86, 473; w. de 32, 54; w. Quod- 
cl. or Inf. cl. 598, 9. 

Questions, dependent,cee Jn/erroqative clauses. 
“It is the question why’ how rendered 391, 3. 

qui, ret. adj. 496. 4 (for interroy. gui, and 
qua as disjunct and abs. relative, see P. 1). 

ow rendered 496, 1. Inflected after two 

declensions 240, n. ¢; archaic forms (quojus 
etc.) 497, 6. Use of the abl. form gui 240, 
n. t; 497, 6.—Qui=‘as,’ when introducing 
comp. cl. after idem 744, 1. Omission of 
its predicate Ib. ui si, introducing hy- 
pothetical comparisons Ib. Qui tamen 
573, 5.— Quoin numero=quorum in numero 
52%. 1. Quo pacto=quomodo 240, 2. Sce 
Relative clauses. 

qui, interroy. form-adv. of manner 239, 15; 
use 240, 2; derivation 240, n. t. Qui= 
‘why’ 280, 3. 

quia, diff. from quod causal. 682, 1-8. Not 
used in Cesar 683, 3. Its synd. ant. Ib. 
Diff. from guum causal 683. 4. W. sub- 
junc. of indirect statement without a gov- 
erning verb of saying etc, 689, A, w. sub- 
junc. of non-reality 690, B. Non quia (not 
that) w. enbjunc. 690, C foll.; 690, B; w. 
ind. 691, D; 2, n. *, Non quia (non quod) 
replaced by Si-clanses or Et si-cl.717, 3. 

quicunque, indef. rel. adj. (see Indef. rela- 
tires) 496. 4. Its relation to guisquis 499), 2, 
Lacks the gen, plur. Ib. Separated by 
tinesis Ib. Used as ordinary indef. adj. 
(=quisque) Ib. See quixgvis. 

quid (cuter of quis, see P. I). Quid in the 
meaning ‘how’ 240, 2. Quid=why 280, 3. 
‘Quid ? quod’ =nay even 607, 3. 

quidni, why not, derivation 708, n. t. Its 
use, and diff. from quin and cur non 280, 4. 

quidquid, see quisquis. 

qauin, and Quin-clauses, Different uses and 
meanings of quin 46, 11 foll. 

1) Quin, a8 INTERROGATIVE negative adv. 
(why not) 546, A. Diff. from cur non and 
quidni 0, 4. Quin (quin efiam)=uay even 
546, A. With imperative Ib. 

2) Quin (why not) a8 RELATIVE negative 
adverb (nulla causa est quin etc.) 547, B; 
615, 12. 

8) Quin, as CONJUNCTION, (a) = that, in 
COMPLETING THaT-CLAUSEs 547. C. Dep. 
on non dubitdre and non cunctart 589, 2 and 
3. Dep. on other verba sentiendi w. nega- 
tions 589, 4. Orivinal meaning of guvin in 
these clauses (=why not) 589.n. *.  Intro- 
ducing subj. cl. (dubivin non est quin, non 
discrepat, non fallit) 609, 2; 616, 5 and 7%. 
Introd. attributive That-cl. 625, 2, 1.— 
Dep. on verbs of negative doing w. another 
negation 602, 5. Its relation to guominus 
603.5. Dep. on verbs expressing the ideas 
‘not restraining,’ ‘not omitting’ 605, 7. 
Faucere non possum quin; fiert non potest 
guin Ib. Non stat per aliquem quin 620, 
ops. 2. After nihil abest, ali abest 
etc. 628, 8.—(6) Quin, introduciyg MODAL 
THAT-CLAUSES after a nevation (=u non, 
rendered by ‘ without’ w. participial) 189, 
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8: 547, D (nemo est qguin etc.) Not to be 
considered as a contraction of the nom. 
gui with zon 547, n. t. How far it may be 
replaced by qui non etc. 547, D; 548. Re- 
placed by ut non 636, 4.—(c) A8 a CAUSAL 
CONJUNCTION (non quin = non quia non) 
690, C, 691, n. t.—Consecution of tenses in 
Quin-clauses 433 foll. 

quinarius (coin), value of 268. 5. 

uincunz, = five tw:‘Ifth 116, 105. 

auippe, derivation 708, n. t. Different uses 
of 688,16. W. N rset e geg bette a Nae 689, 
A. Asacodérd. conj. = nam 689, B. Not 
to be considered as subordinating con). 
689, n. t. W. Inf. cl. Ib. Not used in 
Cesar 689, B. Quippe qui 572,1. Quinpe 
quum 655, 2. Quippini 708, n. t. 

quisque, use of aa indef. adj. see P. I). Is 
placed in the nom. as adjunct of gerundial 
abl. and abl. abs. 170, 2; 176, 1. 

quisquis and quidquid, indef. rel. adj. 496, 4. 
Its relation to guicungue 499, 1 foll. What 
cases Of guisguis are in use, and in what 
relations they occur 499, 2 foll.— Quidquid, 
as adverbial acc. (= how far so ever) 501, 
%. —Quidquid and guodcunque w. partitive 
gen. = guolquot and quotcunque 500, 4. __ 

quo, 1) as ordinary abl. of the abs. neuter 
rel. adj. quod ; quo (= quad re) factum est 
ut 474, 6. As abl. of diff. before compara- 
tives, guo...eo 330, b; 751, 5.—2) As inter- 
rogative and rel. adv. of the 3d locative 
care 216 ; 496,4. Itsnsein locative clauses 
575, 616 foll.—3) Inst. of wt eo. (a) to intro- 
duce final clauses 283, 566; 284, 3; 558, 8 
(ree LPelative clauses) ; (6) w. modal force 
afier non (non quo=non ut €0, or non 
quod) 60, Bs 690. C foll.; 691, n.*; after 
magis quam %61, E. 

quoad, 1) as interrogative and rel apv. (how 
far, up to what time, as far ag, etc.); deri- 
vation and analysis 217, 8; 222, 9; 674, 7 
(quoad ejus fileri potest, 1b.). 2) as tempo- 
ral cong., (a) = a8 long as 671, 622; synd. 
ant, 674,6; tense and mood of its pred. 
674, & foll. ; 676, 10 ; 323, 62; (6) = till 679, 
19and 20. Diff. from dum and donec 681, 26. 

quocirea, derivation 217, 8 ; use of 280, 1 foll.; 
as causal relative adv. 281, 5 ; ag periodical 
connective 281, 6. 

quod, relative neuter adj. (for ita general nee, 
see P.I., gui, and Relative cl.); w. parti- 
tive gen. like guodeungve and quidquid 
499, 1. ee ailinel ad 518, B; quod reili- 
quum est, quod superest = ag to the rest 
518. C; guod commodo tuo fieri possit 518, 
b,; quod fiat pace tua 560, 2; quod sctam, 
quod cognoverim etc. 518, 6; 560,23; quod 
ajunt 518,@; quod in te est 560, 2: quod 
erstet Ib. Quod = quod atlinet ad 607, 3.— 
Quod (accns. neuter), as general connec- 
tive of periods (qvod si or quodsi, quod 
ubi etc.) 521, 4 3 522, 5. 

quod, conjunction = that, 1) introdncing 
completing That-clanses after verbs of 
emotion 590, 5. Gram. nature of such 
Quod-cl. 388, n.*, 590, n.t; their mood 383, 
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2. Exclamatory Quod-cl. 591, 6.—2) dep. 
on verbs denoting the manifestation of 
emotions, and on verbs of accusing, prais- 
ing, etc. 594, 24; 598, 1,9; 598, n. y their 
mood 388, 2.—3) Quod-cl. dep. on verbs of 
saying und thinking in late Latinity 387, 
2.—4) Quod, introducing Fact-cl. (cee this 
article) (a) in the relation of transitive objs. 
(mitlo guod etc.) 605, 2; (d) in the relation 
of an abl. of instrument (eo quod) 606, 4; 
(c) of prepositional objs. (ex ev guod. etc. 
607, 2; (d) Quod-cl. denoting identity o 
action (bene facis quod, etc.) 606, 1; (e) el- 
liptical Quod-cl. (guia ? ete 607, 3; 339, 
3.—5) Quod introducing Subj. clauses 609, 
2 foll. ; 613, 2; 615, 28 full.; 628, 5.— Quod 
poe acing attributive That-cl. 626, 5; 
» 6. 

quod, causal conj. = decause. Diff. from 
quia 682, 1-3; from guum causal 683, 4; 
synd. ant. 683, 3. Causal Quod-cl. with 
eubjanc. of indirect statement without 
governing verb of saying, etc. 689, A, w. 
eubjunc. of non-reality 690. B. Mon quod 
(non quer w. snbjunc. 690, C foll.; w. 
ind. 690, B; 691, D; 692. n.*. 

quominus, conj. Dep. on verbs of doing w. 
negative aim (prohidére etc.) 602.5. When 
quin or née may, or may not be used inst. 
of quominus 603, 5. ominus imparts to 
any governing verb the idea of hindering 
604, 6; to introdnce Subj. cl. 619, 4: 619, 
B foll. ; attr. cl. 625, D; 626, A. ° 62%, 6; 
introdpcing consecutive clauses 636, n. * 3 
to 7 ; introd. final That-cl. w. force of ne 

quomodo, its use ag interrog. and rel. adv. 
240, 2; 496, 4. Quomodocunque and quo- 
quomodo as indef. rel. adv. 496, 4. 
= ul, to introduce comp._cl. of quality w. 
synd. ant. sic or ita 746, A ; in Similes 746, 
B ; to introduce parenthetical clauses 747, 


E. 
quon temp. adv. Diff. from aliguando 
and olwn. . imperf., opposed to pres. 


time 316, 57. 

quoniam, since, causal conj. Use and diff. 
from guod, guia, and quum 684, 6 foll. 
Generally without svnd. ant. 685, 4. Con- 
ventional neages 685, 7-12. In the mean- 
ing of quum (dum) and postquam 687, 7%; 
w. force of comp. conjs. 686, 12; = feed 
attinet ad 687,12. W. Subjunc. of indi- 
rect statement. 689, A. 

quoguo or quocungue, indef. re]. locative adv. 
In the 3d. locative case 216 ; 496, 4. 

quoquoversus, derivation 217, 8. 

quorsum, derivation 217, 8; use 496. 4. 

quot, interrog. and rel. numeral adj. 496, 4; 
w. force of ordinary rel. 497, 3; introduc- 
ing comp. clauses of like numbers 750. 1. 
Quot. in composition w. die, annis, mensi- 
bus, Calendis, = ‘al,’ or ‘in every’ 25. 11. 

quotounque, indef. rel. adj., introducing 
numeral comp. clauses 750, 1. See guot- 
quot. 

quotidie, w. imperf. 326, 5; w. perf. Ib. 
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quoties, interrog. and rel. numeral adv. 229, 
9; 496, 4. Introducing comp. cl, alter 
foties and fot 750, 1. W. meaning of quo- 
téescungue W1, 8. 

quotiesounque, indcf. rel. numeral adv. 496, 
4; 501, 8. . perf. 329, 2. 

el indef. rel. adj. = guolcunque 496, 

, 904. 

quotusquisque est qui, w. subjunc. 550, 1. 

Quousque, Cump. locative adv. 217, 8; its 
temporal use 222,9. Quum, conj., origi- 
nally temporal adv. 644.1; rendered when, 
of, while, whenever bA5, 34 3 618, 5; 829, OBS. 
1. Diff. from dum 821, 7% Quum primum 
w. perf, ind. 665, 43. Quum caural, mean- 
ing and diff. from quod and quia 683, 4; 
tukes no synd. ant. 684, 5 See Caugal 
Quum-clauses, 

Quum-clauses (temporal) 644, 619 foll. Their 
different relations to prince. sent, as adver- 
bial or attributive clauses 644, 2. Definite 
aud indefinite 645, 34. Tense and mood 
in Quum-cl. eat to indef. time 645, 3; 
641, 5; referring to def. time 646, 35 foll. 
Their different offices in determining time 
649, 9 foll.; 314, 1: 820, 2; 339, 69; 389, 3and 
4. Quum-cl. used w. force of hypothet- 
ical Si-cl. 659, 41; w. force of ordinary Si- 
cl. 732, 4. When Si-clauses may be ured 
inst. of indef. Quum-cl. Ib. See Modal 
Clansex, Adversative Quum-clauses; Co- 
ordinating Quum-cl.; Appositive Quum- 
cl.; Pareuthetical Quum-cl.; Mood in 
Quum-clauses. 


Radicitus, 242, oss. 

rarum est, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 612, 6. 

rather, rendered ty potius, citius, prius T58, 
0; 759, 9. * Rather than do this, £ will 
etc.,’ how rendered %62, 12. 

ratio, w. gerundial ven. 159, 3; In abl. to de- 
Note purpose 283, 566 and 1. atio est w. 
Subj. Ut-cl. 613, 3. 

recedere, w. verundial abl. after a) 195, 243. 

receiving, Verbs of. constr. w. ab 28, 48; w. 
acc, after in 38, 67. 

receptui canere, exp!. 257, 2. 

recipere W. acc. after in, or w. ad in figura- 
tive relations 40; i deditidnem, in civild- 
tem recipere, expl. 41, n. 13 w. acc. or abl. 
after in 38, 67, n. 13; w. participial gerun- 
dive 148, 178. 

Reciprocal relation, meaning and rendering 
of, 19, n. 2. 

rectum est, it is right, w. Subj. Ut-cl., or 
Subj. Inf. cl. 611, 5; in the meaning ‘it is 
proper’ w. Inf. cl. 611, 5. 

recusare, W. Nevation, constr. w. quominus 
or guin. or w. obj. inf. 602, n. 4; 603, n. |. 

ae as factitive verb, w. double acc. 
101, A. 

redigere, w. ad 14,11; w. acc. afterin or ad 40. 

redimere, constr. w. an obj. of price 266, 2. 

redire, w. acc. after ad or in 18, 11; 40. 

redolere, w. acc. 85. 39. 

redundare, w. abl. 93, 479. 

re-elect the President, how expressed 208,n.59. 


. Os, 5. 
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referre, w. ad 14,11; w. gerundial after ad 
190, 239, 1. 

refert, impers., derivation and construction 
273 foll. 621, 4. See interest. 

refertus, w. abl. 119, 116. 

Reflexives (sce P. I). Use of reflexive and 


Indefinite Rel.) Different conception of 
relative adja. and advs. in Latin and Eng- 
lish 495, 2. Agreement of the relative 504, 
612. Referring to more than one ant. 
604,2¢; agreement w.reference to collective 
nouns, and perrons designated by the names 
of things 505,3. Avreement ofthe rel. aur 
w. the pred. nom, 525, 2¢; agreement of rel. 
predicate nom. w. the suns and not w. 
antecedent 525, 8. Gram. forms of abso- 
lute relatives (how rendered) 59, 2 foll. 
Lovical agreement of relatives 512, C; 528, 
n. **, Peculiar agreement w. the case of 
antecedent 531,3. Collocation of rel. adj. 
and adverbs 523, 1; 524,2. Different gram. 
forms of relative attributes 528. Rel. in 
connection w. gerundives and abl. abe. 
529, 5. Rel. adjs. as acc. and abl. of time 
526, a, b, c; as objs. of manner, modality, 
and cause 527, C. Relatives w the force 
of conditional conjs. (qui=si quis, etc.) 
829, 2; 733, 1. Difference between relative 
adverbs (ubi etc.) and adverbial conjunc- 
tions 495. n. Locative relative adverbs 
575, 616 foll.; their replacement by attrib- 
utive phrases w. (ubi = in quo loco 
etc.) 575, 1. ; 
Relative Clauses. 494 foll. Classification and 
gram. properties 494,611; 494, n.* Form and 
function of the gram. antecedents 504 foll. 
PuiaceE of the yvram. ant. and its different 
forms 505-507. INCORPORATION of the ant. 
in the clause 506, 6; incorp. in the form of 
a partitive gen. 507, 4. INVERSION of the 
a cl. 506, a. Form of the relative if the 
gram. ant. is UNDERSTOOD 508, 6 foll. EL- 
Lipsis of ants. denoting INDEF. persons or 
things (sunt qui, misit qui, praemissis qui) 
510, 2. PERSONAL PRONOUNS &8 gram, ants. 
514, 7 foll. Omission of the pers. pron. as 
ant. 514, 3, Different meaning and render- 
ing of is gui 515, 4. Jlle ego qui Ib. The 
pronominal ant. merged in a possessive 
LoGIcaL relative clauxes (referring 
to sentences, or thoughts) 515, foll.;: re- 
ferring to two different sentences 516, 2. 
Different forms of rel. PARENTHETICAL Cl. 
516, 3 (id quod 51%, 4; referring to parts of 
the governing sentence 517, 5). Idiomatic 
arenth. rel. cl. w. logical relatives 518 
oll.—Gram. form of the PREDICATE in rel. 
cl. 524, 1. Its ellipsis 530, 1 foll. Incorpo- 
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ration in the rel. cl. of words belonging to 
princ. sent.: 1) [ncorp. of guisque 531. ons. 
1; 2) of descriptive adje. and superla- 
tives, as accessory pred. of the rel. 532, 2. 
— Rel. cl. abbreviated by PARTICIPIAL con- 
struction 541, 15 foll.—Mvop in rel. cl. 542 
foll. ConsECUTION of tense in rel. cl., see 
Subjunctive in relative cl.—Collocation of 
rel. cl. 478, 5.—Peculiar form in the codr- 
dination of relat. cl. 474, %.—See also Jn- 
volution of relatives. Codrdinating relatives, 
Indefinite relat.. Syndetic antecedents, Com- 
parison of relative dauses. 

PARTICULAR CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAU- 
SES, RESTRICTING relative cl. (form and 
mood of pred. etc.) 545, 8; 546, 10; 560, 1 
and 2.—Relative cl. of PURPOSE: diff. from 
final Ut-clauses 557, 5; 558, 6 and 7. Ren- 


dering and construction 557, 5. Clauses’ 


of purpose introduced by quo 558, 8; w. 
indef. ant. 558, 9; 558, n.*; after a com- 
parative w. lag idiomatically used to 
express the Engl. ‘too much to” w. inf. 
61, C.—Rel. cl. of QUALITY ; referring to 
a preceding descriptive adj. 570, A. Mood 
560, 20, 1 and 2. Their different gram. 
forms (is est gis, ejus modi, talis qui etc.) 
561, 3 foll.—Rel. cl. of INTENSITY, when 
used inst. of Ut-cl. 564,9 and 10. Form 
‘nemo est tam ferus qui (quin)’ 564, 9.— 
Rel. cl. of MANNER; when they may be 
used inst. of modal Ut-cl. 564, 8. Referring 
to preceding descriptive adjs. 570, B.—For 
CAUSAL rel. cl. see this article. COoNcEs- 
SIVE rel, cl. 567, 4 foll.—Rel. clauses with 
force of S1-cLausEs 733, 1; w. force of 
restricting cond. cl. 742, 10.—Relation of 
relative clanses to INTERROGATIVE Clauses, 
introduced by interrog. adjs. and advs., 
and when they may be replaced one by 
the other 395. 8 foll. 
relinquere, w. double dat. 96, 65; w. partici- 
pial gerundive 168, 173. Relinguitur, it 
reniains, w. Ut-cl. 608, 3. 
reliquum est, w. Subj. Ut-cl. 609, 2; 600 n*. 
reminisoi, w. gen. 42, 478. 
remunerari dliquem atiqud re 99, 485. 
reniti, w. dat. 8S. 
rents are cheap, how rendered 295, n. 32. 
renuntiare, as factitive verb, w. double acc. 
101, A. 
replere aliguem (aliquid) aligua re 99. 485. 
reprehendere, vituperdre, increpdre, casligadre, 
onjurgdre, constr. w. Quod-cl. 598, 9. 
se reprimere, sibi femperdre, sihi imperdre, 
abstinéve, as verbe of restraining, if con- 
necied w. non, constr. w. Quin-cl. 602, 
5 foll. 
repugnans est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 610, 3. 
repugnare, w. dat. 88; w. quominus, née, OF 
quin, see resistere. Repugnat, impers., w. 
enbj. Inf. cl. or subj. inf. 620, 2. 
res, expressing the general idea of things, 
see P.I. Re integrd, meaning 289, n. 27; 
re bene yestd 180, OBS.; res de qua agitur, 
the subject nnder discussion (legal for- 
mula) 404, n. 17; ves contrahende@, con- 
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tracts 197, 246. Rem eo deducere, equiva- 
lent to a verb of accomplishing, w. ué or 
ne 600, 3. 

to mien an office, magistrdtu abire 238, 
n 


resistere, w. dat. 88. Resistere, repugndre, 
recusdre, deprecavi, ag verbs of resisting, 
constr. w. quominus or née, or w. Quin if 
connected with a negation 602, 5 foll. 

respondere, w. dat. 89. 

restat, impers., w. subj. Ut-cl. 622, 4, 2. 

restituere, w. ad, or w. dat. 14, 11; w. éz 40, 
70; 40, n. 5. 

to return, rendered by reddere w. dat. (=to 
give back), or by redire w. ad 13, 11; w. 
acc. after tn 40 (=to go back). 

reus w. gerundial gen. 159, 2. : 

Reversed phrases, meaning and origin of 150, 
517; Ib. 183. Diff. from ordinary attribu- 
tive phrares 150. 185. Their different 
gram. relations 153, 522; 154, R.194. Rev. 
as in apposition (= namely) 154, 194, 4. 

iff. between gerundive and a ial 
reversed phrases 155, 523. hen they 
may interchange w. each other 155, 196. 
Pointed opposition of the two kinds of 
phrases 155, 19%. Reversed phr. as com- 
pleting objects 155,6. Pronouns and ab- 
solute adjs. as governing words in reversed 
phrases 155, 195. 

Reversed gerundive phrases. Whether they 
occur as transitive objects and subjects 
156, 198. In gen. 157, 526 foll.; as aitrib- 
utes of nouns 159 foll.; as objs, of adjs. 
161, 207; as lene gen. 261, 208; in dat. 163 
foll.; in abl. 169 foll.; after prepositions 
(only after ad, in, ab, de, ob, inter, ex, pro) 
187. 537 foll. See the articles on gerundial 

Reversed participial ph bjs. and 

versed participial phrases, as subjs. an 
transitive objs, 156, 525: Charge of subj. 
nom. into a pred. abl. 156, 200. In gen, 
162, 527; in abl. as completing obj. 173, 1; 
as abl. abs. (see this article); after prepo- 
sitions 198 foll. 

ridiculum est, w. subj. Quod-cl. 610, 4. 

to be right, how rendered 2/4, 3. 
ights which we are bound to respect, how ren-. 

ered 568, n. 61. 

rite, 242, ons. 

rorne meaning of, in military language 504, 
n. 7, 

rogare, w. double acc. 100, 486; how constr. 
in the pass. 101, 73; w. imperative cl. 
595, 3. 

rogatio, w. attributive Ut-cl. 625, (. 

rudis w. gen., or w in 118, 109 foll.; w. 
gerundial after ad 192, 5. 

rumor est, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 613, 1. 

rursus, diff. from éferwm and denuo 224, 6. 

rus, takes locative cases like names of 
cities 47, 4. 

rusticus sermo 477%, 2. 


8, symbol of semis 116, 105.—SZ, symbol of 
dodrans Yb. 
sacer, w. dat. or gen, 119, 118. 
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sepe, temp. adv. 222, 9; 224, 10; w. perf. or 
imp. 326 


saltem, az synd. ant. (postcedent) of conces- 
sive Si-c]. 731, 2. 

salva a 184, 1; salvis auspiciis 185, /?. 231, 
ops, 1, 

sancire, w. imperative cl. 595, 5, 

ede acc. 85, 39; w. plus, not magis 
155. C. 

satis, quantitative abs. adi. and adv., see 
P. 1; w. verundial after ad 192, 3: w. final 
Ut-cl. 638, 4. Satis est, and eafius est, in 
ind, of a pret. tense, used hypothetically 
727, 24 foll.; w. subj. inf. or subj. Inf. cl. 
611, n. t. 

satisdato, as impers. pred. ab). 186, 234. 

satisfacere, ww. dat. 89. 

scatere, w. abl. 93, 479. 

scire, constr. w. an adverb denoting lan- 
guages (Lafine scire); how to be expl. 104, 
82. As verbum senutiendi constr. w. Inf. 
cl. (P. I, and 588, 23); w. obj. inf. or inter- 
rogative clause (w. guo modo) 396, f. Scirvi 
different from sciébam 338, 9. Sciens, w. 
gerundial gen. 161, 207. 

scribere, w. ad, or dat. 14, 11; 14, n.; w. Inf. 
cl. 594, 1. 

se, in place of eum, against the rule, for the 
rake of preguantly intimating certain re- 
lations of the predicate 401, n. 4. 

Second person singular w. the meaning of an 
indef. person (= aliquis) ; requires sub- 
junc.; how used 413, oBs. 4. 

secundum, prep. w. acc. 22, 435. 

secus, ure of 241, 6; w. non (haud), as synd. 
ant, of qualitative comp. clauses 745, 3. 

seeing that, rendered by quoniam 686, 9 
a see by guando 687, 13; by siqguidem 

segnis, w. gerundial after ad 192, 4. 

sejungere, Constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

Semi-prepositions 114, 93. 

semis, = one half 116, 105. 

semper, temp. adv. 229, 9; 224, 10; w. perf. 
or imp. 826, 3; to indicate repeated and 
contingent action 3238, 65. — 

senatus consultum, w. attr. Ut-cl. 625, C. 

to send word, rendered by mittee w. imper- 
ative cl. 594, n.f. 

Sentences, combination and connection of 
472 foll; is either syndetic, pronominal, 
or axyndetic 472, 609 foll. ; coérd. or subor- 
dinating (see these articles). Dismember- 
ing Latin compound sentences 479, 11. 
Their euphonic arrangement 417, 2. 

sententia, form of the attr. That-cl. dep. on 
it 624, A, 1. 

sentire, w. Inf. cl. 588, 23. 

separare, constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

separating, Verbs of, constr. w. ab. 29, 48. 

septunx, = seven-twelfths 116, 105. 

sequitur (consequitur) w. Subj. Inf. cl. or 
Ur-cl. 623, 4. 

servire, w. dat. 89. 

sesqui, meaning and nse of 116, 115. ; 

sestertius, value and notation 268, 5. Dif- 
ferent gram. forms (sesterteum, sestertia 
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etc.); form of the numerals connected w. 
it 269. 6. 

sexcenti, as indef. numeral 528, n.*. 

sextans, = one-sixth 116, 105. 

shall, Enel. potential auxiliary, rendered by 
Lat. future 347, 73 foll.; by II. form of 
imperative 354, 5, A; by pres. subjune. 
381.1. (See P. 1.) 

should, (should have), Engl. potential auxili- 
ary, rendered by periphrastic gerundial 
140, 162; by interrogative subjunc. pres. 
or imp. 378, 1; 381, 1 and 2; 383, 4. Fellem 
(cuperem) or velim etc., I should wish 383, 
6.—‘ Should’ etc. in CLAUSES, rendered by 
the mere pred inf. of the main verb, and 
in Ut-cl. by subjunc. 135, 5; 611, 6; 594, 
1: by fut. pres. 351, oBs. 4, B; 352, B.— 
‘Should’? = ought to, eee ‘ought..—In 
cond. cl. of doubtful reality often by fut. 
702, 2, A 

si, tf, Cond. conj., see these. Si = ‘in the 
event that’ 407, 3; 713, A. foll., si =when- 
ever 329, 1; 734.4. Si and Osi = ‘would 
that ’ 383, 6,—Si, as interrog. particle, 397, 
10; %33, 5.—Si non, in cond. cl. of doubt- 
ful reality 704, 5; 713, 17; in cl. of doubt- 
lesa reality 715, 45; in cond. cl. of non- 
reality 718, 3; in improper cond. cl. 731, 
2; in opposition to a preceding sé 736, 1. 
Si non...at, w. pred. omitted 731, 2. Sé 
minus, inst. of si non 36, 1.—Si etiam (= 
butifetc.) Ib. St forte 329, 1. Si maxime 
(= guamvis etc.) 503, 11; 731, 3. Si modo 
678, no. 5. St prius 355, 4, b. Si quis. st 
quo, st quando 329, 1. Si placet, si vidétur 
742, 11. Si queris 742, 4. Si dis placet 
a is Si ila vis 142,11 Si vales bene est 
e 9 e 

sic, nodal] form-adv. 239, 15; derivation 239, 
n.* Sic and t/a distinguished 240, 3; diff. 
from tam and adeo 262,4. As synd. ant. 
of modal Ut-cl. 435, 2; of comp. cl. 745, 43 
of obj. and Subj. Inf. cl. inst. of the regu- 
lar ant, hoc, id etc. 493, 1 

sicubi, if anywhere 329, 1. 

sicut (sicuti), originally adv. of manner 240, 
1; comparative conj. as synonym of ud, 
introducing comp. qualitative cl. 744, 51; 
%46, A. W. abl. abe. 173, 2. 

silentio, ab}. of manuer or coincident action 
244, 3; 258, 2. 

Simile, rhetorical figure, in the form of a 
comp. period 746, B. 

similis, w. dat. or gen. 118, 112; 119, 113; as 
gsynd. ant. of comparative qualitative cl., 
followed by ac, atque, ul, ac si, guasi, ul 
si 745, 2. 

simul, simulac, simulatque. Simi, temporal 
adv. 222,9; w. cum. or mere abl. 114, 98. 
As temporal conj.; its svnonyms simulac, 
stmul ut, simulatque, simul et 329, 1; 659, 
ti20, 1; w. perf. ind. 665. 43; 665, 15 w. 
imp. or plup. 666, 2; w. pres. or fut. 666, 3. 

simulare, w. Inf. cl.; not w. mere obj. inf. 
§93, 11 

sin (sin vero etc.); use in the adversative 
coérdination of cond. cl. %37. 3. 
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since, Engl. prep. and adv., rendered by ad 
and ex (inde) 29, 442. As temporal conj, 
by ex quo 30, 50; 526, d@; by postguam 660, 
42; 664. 2 and 7 foll. As causa conj. by 
quum 683, 4; quoniam 684, 6; guando and 

uandoquidem 687, 13; siquidem 688, 14; 
y pustquam w. imp. 662. 5 foll. 

sine, prep. w. abl., use and diff. from exi/ra 
3ti, 63; denoting coincident. action 258, 556. 

sinere, constr. w. acc. along w. obj. inf. 104, 
83; constr. like jubére 597, 8. 

singly, how expr. in Lat. 251, 7. 

singulus, as accessory pred. 251, 7%. 

siquidem, causal conj., use and difference 
from the other causal conj. 687, 14; 716, 
oBs. 1. When it mnst be written in one 
word, or in two words 688, 14. 

sis, = si vis (if you please) 742, 11. 

sitire, constr, w. acc. 85, 39. Sitiens w. gen. 
117, 108. 

sive, = vel si, anteclass. 738, 7; as synonym 
of vel, see P. I. Sive.. .sive, as disjunctive 
cond. conj 1) in the codrdination of whole 
cond. periods %37, 4; 2) of cond. clauses 
"37, 5; 3) of other clauses, or members of 
the same vent, 737, 6. Mood in Sive-clauses 
"37, 5. Clauses w. sive...stve pass over 
into indef. rel. and concessive cl. 503, 11. 

so, Engl. adv. rendered by sic, ita, tam, 
adeo, tantopere, tantum. Diff. of these ex- 
pressions 262.4. ‘So that’ = ita, ut, or 
ut without ita 435, 2; 636, oBs. 1. ‘So as 
to,’ how rendered 435, 2; 557, 5. ‘So 
much.’ ‘so many,’ see P. I. ‘So much for 
this subject’ = hee hactenns 5<0, n. 18. 
‘So-called’ 55, n. 18; = qué dicilur 182, n. 
97 5 = quem vocant 3A41, n. 21. 

sodes, ( = si voles), if you please 742, 11. 

gre Ne obj. inf. see P. I. ; in perf. or imp. 

solitus, w. gernndial dat. 165, 2. 

sollemnis, w. gerundial dat. 165, 2. 

sollicitare, w. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1.— 
Sollicitat me, impers., w. subj. Quod-cl., 
pars. Inf. cl. or subj. inf. 618, 11. 

sollicitum esse, w. Quod-cl. or Inf. cl. 590. 

sollicitudo, w. attr. Quod-cl. 625. B, 3. 

solus, a8 accessory pred. 251, 7; placed in 
the gen. if dep. on possessives Ib. Svulus 
qué w. subjunc. 551, 4. w. ind. q 

solvendo esse, exp!. 168, 3. 

soon, how to render 224, 3: 225. Sooner = 
muturius, citius, or prius 225, 4; %59, 9. 

sordida vestis, exp}. 259, n. 1. 

Southern (Northern) States, how to be render- 
ed 352, n. 19. 

spatium, w. gerundial gen. 159, 8. 

to speak pro and con, how to translate 41, 72. 

spectare, as verb of striving, w. ud or née 


ly Oe 


0, 2, 
to spend time at a place, by esse, or absumere ; 
how distinguished 288, n. 71. 
sperare. Ww. acc. 86. 473; w. Inf. cl. and peri- 
hrastic pred. inf. 134. 2; rarely w. Ut-cl. 
93,8; rarely w. Obj. inf. 593, 11. 
spes, w. attr. Inf, cl.; sometimes w. Ut-cl. 
624, A, 1. : 
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sponte, 242, ons. 
uare-measure, how expr. 116, 104. 

stadium, 222, n. 3. 

stare, to abide by ; w. abl. 95, 58: sfare, to 
cost, w. obj. of price 267. 4 ; 94, 479. Stat 
mihi,impers. (= cerlum est mihi) w. subj, 
inf. 620, ons. 2. Stat per aliguem w. quo- 
minus or ne 619, B foll.; non stat per ali- 
quem, W. quominus or guin 605, 6. 

statim, exp). 225, 11. 

statuere, constr., see decernere. Slatuit, diff. 
from statuzbat 338. 16. : 

still, Eng]. adv. variously expressed in La- 
tin 222, n. §. 

Stonewall Jackson, how to be rendered 863, 


n. 54, 55. 

to stop payment, how rendered, 465, n. 30. - 

strictly speaking, udhibito discrimine, 183, 
OBS. 

strong, (= amounting to) w. numerals, how 
expr. 277, é. 

studere, w. das, 89. Novis rebus studére, 89. 
n.10. W. gerundial] dat. 163, 209; w. obj. 
is Inf. cl., or w. ué or ne 599, 2; 600, 2; 


_n.*, 

studiosus, w. gen. 118, 109 ; w. gerundial gen. 
161, 207. ; 

te study, how to render 89, n. 10. 

suadere, w. imperative cl. ; postclass. w. obj. 
inf. 595, 4. 

suavis, w. JI. Sup. 121, 121. 

sub, prep. w. acc. or abl., use of 45; 46. 
Sub jus dicionemque redigere 193, n. %6.— 
Verbs compounded w. éud take dat. 90, 45. 

subducere, constr. w. acc. of thing and dat. 
of pers. ( = from) 97, 68. 

Subject, its gram. form, see P. I. 

Subject-ablative, 171, 530; see abl. abs. 

Subject-accusative, explanation of this form 
629. 1. Omitted 1) always if pred. inf. is 
impers. without subj. 629.2; 2) sometimes 
as a pers. pronoun Ib. ; 3) almost always 
if an accessory pred. is made dep. on a 
pers. pron. conceived as subj. ace. 630, 2. 

Subject-clauseg, different classes and rela- 
tions of 480, 610; 482, A foll.; 484 foll. 
Must have impersonal pred. 483, 2. Rela- 
tion to obj. clauses 483, 3. Subject inter- 
rogative clauses 391, ops. 3. Subj. That- 
clauses 608, 27: 1) as subjs. of pags. verbs 
(Inf. cl., Ut-cl., Quod-cl., etc.) 608, 1-4; 
2) Form of Subj. That-cl. w. impers. pred. 
adjs. 609, 2 foll.; 3) w. impers. pred. 
nouns 613, 8 foll.; 4) w. impers. verbs 615, 
28 foll; 5) w. ordinary active verbs 623, 5 
foll.—Subj. cl. conceived as subj. acc. 485, 
6 and 7%. 

Subject-Infinitive, its gram. relation. see P. I. 
As subj. of impers. predicates 107, 89 ; 609 
foll, Tense and voice of subj. inf. 107, 494. 
Change into passive eubj. Inf. cl. 610, n. t. 
Exceptional use of subj. inf. w. ordinary 
active verbs 108, 94; 623, 7. Used as ex- 
clamatory elliptical sent. without a pred. 
481, ops. As esubject-acc. in Inf. clauses 
108, 98. W. force of hypothetical clauses 
%33, 8.—Completing pred. of subj, inf. in 
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acc. masculine sing. 107, 91; 75,1. When 

it requires ite completing pred, in dat, 7%, 

19. tort of accessory preds, dep. on 

subj. inf. 255, 2. 

Bubjunetive in independent sentences (potential 
subjunc.) 378 foll. Is either declarative 
(378, 1 and 2; 374, 3 and 4), interrogative 
(381, 593 foli.), or imperative (optative) 382 
foll. Kor imperat. subj. see P. 1, 303 foll. 

Subjunctive in dependent sentences in general 
385, 1 and2; 1) Subjunc. of INDIRECT 
ETATEMENT (oblique clauses) 385 foll. ; 386. 
597; (a) in Quod-cl, after gaudére etc. 3838, 
b. ; after dauddre etc, 88%, 2: Ind. in such 
Quod-clauses 389, 3. (4) ip imperative cl. 
389, 83: in asyndetic clauses atter velle ete. 
692, a; (c) in interrozative clauses 390, 85 
foll. (see Inferrogative clauses) ; (d)in sub- 
oblique cl. 398 foll. (eee the-e); (é) in 
Quasi-oblique clauses 404, 600 foll.--2) 
Subjunc. by ATTRACTION and quasi-attrac- 
tion 408 full. In cl. dep. on subj. inf. and 
subj. Inf. cl. 412 foil. &. 91. Tenses of the 
enbjune,, see Consecution of Tenses. 

Subjunctive in particular clauses, 1) In all 
That-clauses lutroduced by wf, ne, quin, 
guominus, and in asyndetic That-cl. 558, 
617.—2) In temporal and causal Quum- 
clauses, sce Mood in Quum-clauses.—3) In 
clauses of contingent and repeated action 
(whenever etc.) 331, oBs. 6 —4) Subjunc. 
after postquam 659, 1.—5) After anleguam, 
priusquam, and pre 667 foll. ; 764, 13.— 
6) After dum and quoad = as long as 675, 
9; 676,12; after dus and dummodo = if 
but 676, 13; 677, 13.—%) After guia and 
quod causal 689 fol, 17; w. suboblique 
rubjunc. 404 foll.; w. quippe 572, 12.—8) 
Afier e/si 698, 13: quamquam 696, 10; 
eliamai 693, 2 and 3, guamvis 694, C ; licet 
695, 7; ué (= even if) 695, 8; vel & (= 
etiamst) ; si marime ( = quamtvis) 731, 3.— 
9) In comparative clauses 748, 5; 762, F; 
762, 12; 764, 14, n. 3; after quasi, velut, 
tamquam etc. in hypotheticale comparison 
(see this article).—10) In conditional 
clanser ; see Subjunctive in cond. cl.—i1) In 
relative cl., see Sudjunc. in rel. cl.—12) 
Subjunc. of a verb of saying denoting a 
cxusal relation of an Inf. cl. dep. on the 
verbum dicendi 405, oBs, 3. 

BSubjunctive in conditional clauses, 1) in cond. 
clauses of doubtful reality : (@) Subjunc. 
of improbability 709. 113 (0) of actions 
dep. on the person apoken to 710.12: (c) of 
virtual non-reality 710. 13 and 14; 715, C; 
(@) inindef. cond. periods 711, 15 and 16; 
712; (e) of exemplification 712, 17 foll. ; (7) 
historical subjunc. 713, 20 foll.—2) In cond. 
clauses of non-reality, sce this article. 

Subjunctive in relative clauses, is either a enb- 
junc. of non-reality, or gnomic 542, 614. 
1) SUBJUNC. OF NON-REALITY 543, 16 foll. 
(a) after non est qui, nulla causa est cur etc, 
h44, 2 and 3; after quis est qui 544, 4. 
When ind, must be used in relative cl. 
dept. on negative prec. 544, 5-8 ; 546, 9 and 
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10.—(5) After indefinites implying a nega- 
lion (puuct. guolusguisque, solus etc.) 550. 
1-3.—(c) After sunt gui, inventus est gua 
etc. 551 foll.—(d) If princ. pred. is poten- 
tial or doubtful 554, 18; after aldiguis 555, 
3.—(e) Rel. subjunc, of adaptedness and 
purpose 656. 19 foll. Nature of subjune. 
of purpose expl. 559, n.*—2) GNoMIC 8UB- 
JUNCTIVE 559 foll.; is either restricting 
(560, l and 2), or modal (qualitative, és es¢ 
gut etc. 560, 20 foll. ; of intensity 564, 9 and 
10), or causal 566, foll.—Subjune. in rel. cl. 
referring to preceding descriptive adjs. ; 
its different nature 570, 10 toll.—Subjuuc. 
of loose logical relation 571, 11 foll.—Sub- 
junc. by attraction in rel. cl. 410, 3, 2.— 
TENSEs of subjunc. in rel. cl.; (a) logical 
tenses in restricting relative clauses 423, 
2; in modal rel. cl. 433 foll. ; 439, 9; 440, 
10. Periphrastic tenses of the subjunc. 
in rel. snboblique clauses referring to the 
futnre 449, B. 

sublimis fertur, exp!. 249, 3. 

Suboblique clauses, definition 387, 597. Sub- 
junc. in suboblique clauses 398 foll. When 
they take ind. 399, 1 full. Subjunc. in cl. 
virtually suboblique (quasi-suboblique) 
404, 600 foll. Ind. in such cl. 405, oBs, 2. 
Subobl]. cl. when a governing oblique 
clause ix implied in princ. sent. 406, foll., 
ops. 1. Elliptical omission of the govern- 
ing clause 407, 3.—Suboblique Dum-clanses 
retaining theirind. present or perf. 672, 3; 
675, 8; 676,10. Periphrastic tenses in sub- 
oblique clauses 449, B. 

Subordination of sentences, definition 472, 608 ; 
472, 2foll. Sentences codrdinate w. each 
other, and subordinate to a third 474, 7. 
Sent. dep. on subordinate sent. 477, 10. 
Their collocation 477, 1; 478, 8; 479, 4. 
See Clauses. 

subornare, constr., see movere. 

Substantive Clauses — Fact-cl., see these. 
Substantive Si-clanses inst. of a Fact-cl. 
introduced by quod, %33, 5. 

Substantives, (Engl.) expr. by Latin interro- 
gative clauses (commands = quue fieri velil ¢ 
size = quanta sit etc.) 395, 8, d. 

subvenire, w. dut. 87, 474. 

puscedere, w. dat. 89; w. sud and acc. 89, n.. 


not to succeed, 7¢77 male gereré 228, n. 7. 

sucocensere, W. dat. 89. 

sucourrere, w. dat. 87, 474. 

sufficere, w. gerundial dat. 163, 209; w. ger- 
undial after ad 190, 239, 1. Suficil. impers., 
w. Subj. Ut-cl. 622. 6. 

airs Say w. dat. 87, 474. 

sui, sibi. se, und suus, their use in oratio obli- 
qua 7638, 3: 769, 5. Sui proflestdtem -facere, 
86, n.1. For their general use, see P.1.; 
ree also 8é. 

sultis ( = si vullis), anteclass. 742, 11. 

sum (Engl. noun), how expr. in Lat. 268, 
33 


sumere, w. participial gerundive 148, 178. 
summe and summum, as adv. of intens. 265, 7. 
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summopere, 261, 29. 

sunt qui etc. w. subjunc. 551, 4; w. ind. 552, 
Sand 6. The construction expl. 551, 4; 
510, 2; 486, 9, 1. 

super, prep. w.acc. and abl., its use 68, sup- 
plem. Super w. comp. Quam-cl. %64, 14, 
no 38 Verbs compounded w. super take 
dat. 90. 45. 


superbum est, w. subj. Inf. cl). 609, 3. 

eae: w. dat. 89; w. gerundial dat. 163, 
19. 

en personae; w. abl. 94, 479; w. obj. inf. 103, 


superstes, w. ger. or dat. 119, 1138. 
Supine, first, eee P.I.; second Sup. 121, 508. 
erbs forming @ second sup. 121, 121. 
When II. sup. ig used ag pNBEEEODAl pred. 
122, 124. Used expletively Ib. 
suppetere, w. gerundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 
supposing that, how rendered 384, 7. 
supra, prep. w. acc. 24, 438; used to denote 
numeral excess 753, 3; w. comp. Quam-cl. 
“64, 14, no. 3. 
surripere, w. acc. of thing, and dat. of pers. 
(=from) 97, 68. 
suscipere, W. participial gerundive 148, 178. 
Pha be w. attr. Quin-cl. 625, B, 1. 
A ogism, w. pred. in fut. pres. 351, 4, A. 
ypothetical subjunce. or ind. in syllogisms 
by argumentum ex contrario 724, 15. 
Syndetic antecedents of clauses, definition and 
use 492, 15; of relative cl. 496, 4: of loca- 
tive cl. 575, 1; of modal Ut-cl. 635, 32, 1; 
their omission Ib.; of concessive cl. 692, 1; 
of comp. cl., see these. For other clauses 
492 foll. 
of Eat combination of sentences 472, 609; 
73, 1. 


Tabula, account-books, idioms connected 
w. them expl. 254, 4. 

tedet, impers., w. logical enbj. in acc. 107%, 
90; constr. w. acc.-along w. gen. 99, 484. 

taking away, verbs of, constr. w. dat. of 
pers, from whom something is taken 97, 
68; also w. ab, de, ex 24, 48. 

talentum, talent, as weight 275, 1; as desig- 
nation of money 269, 5. 

talis, def. form-adj. of the qualitative class, 
eeee P. I, Syndet. ant. of modal Ut- 
clauses 435, 2; of qualitative rel. cl. 496, 4. 
Talis qui, always w. subjunc. 562, Cy 564, 
% Diff. from falis qualis 562, n.*. Synd. 
ant. of. comp. qualitative cl. 745, 2. 

taliter (postclass.) synd. ant. of qualiter 
496, 4. 

tam, so, adv. of intens.; diff. from fantum, 
tantopere, adeo, sic, aud ita 262, 4: 750, 8. 
Synad, ant. of U 

comp. Quam-cl. of like quantit 
When fam mulli must be use 
of tot 751, 3. 

tamdiu, temp. adv, 222, 9; 225, 11. Synd. 
ant. of dum, quoad, and quamdiu 493, 83 
ou : Lamdiu...quamdiu w. perf. ind. 


750, 52. 
inst. of 


tamen, ‘as adverbial conj. and “particle Bee 


t-cl. of intens. 435. 2; of 
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P. J. Assynd. ant. (postcedent) of con- 
cessive clauses w. efst and gvamgquam 692, 
1; of concessive Si-clausex 731, 2. 

tametsi, although,= eésé 698, 13. 

tamquam, comp. conj. eroanelng hypo- 
theticul comp. clauses 743, 3. - sub- 
junc., subject to law of consecution 7418, 5; 
introducing ordinary comp. cl. of quality 
744, 51; introducing a simile (=wt) 746, B: 
introd. an accessory pred. 747, G; before 
participles and abl. abs. 745, 5; 173, 2; 
qualifying single words 748, 7%. Zamquam 
qui w. subjunc. 572,2. Zamquam w. qui- 
dam or aliquis 749, 7. 

tandem, use of, and diff. from denique and 
postrémo 223, 5. 

tantus, def. form-adj. of the quantitative 
claxs, sce P. 1. Aw synd. ant. of Ut-cl. of 
intens. 685,2. Tantus ut = only so much 
as to 440, 12. Synd. ant. of quantitative 
rel. or comp, clauses (tanlus guan/‘ua) 496, 
4; 750, 52. Tantus qui 5t4, 9: diff. from 
tantus quantus 565, n. * —Z'auntum w. par- 
titive gen. in the meaning of (fod %3U, 2. 
Tantum as adv. of intenx. 268 31; its ure 
263, 1; diff. from tam and fantopere 263, 2. 
When éan/fo must be used inst. of it 264. 3. 
Tanto (rarely tanfum) to express multiples 
264, 4; 752,2. TZantum quod w. plup. 347, 
6. Zantum as synd. ant. of quantum, 
inst. of lire acca %50, 3: as synd. ant. 
of dum, quoad, and guamdiu (only so 
long) 674, 6. Tantum abest w. attr. Ut cl. 
(=tantum abest ab €0 ut (28, 8; idioma'ic- 
ally w. two Ut-clauses (attr. and modal) 
637, 3. Zanto...guanto followed by two 
comparatives = ‘the...the’ 151, 5. Tanti, 
not tanto, as obj. of value and price 270, 
35, 2foll. Zanté est, idiomatic use of 272, 
2.—TJanium, as particle = ouly, see P. 1. 

tantisper, temp. adv. 225, 11; ax wynd. ant. 
of dum, quoad, and quamdiu 674, 6. 

tantopere, adv. of iutens. 261,29. Diff. from 
tam etc. 262, 4. Synd. ant. of adverbial 
comp. cl, irttroduced by quantopere %50, 3; 
496, 4. Quam after tantopere 750, 3. 

tantulus, = so little 264, 5. 

tantusdem, as synd. ant. of quantitative rel. 
(comp.) cl. 496, 4; 750, 52. Zantumdem, 
ured as adv. of intens. 263, 31. 

tardus, constr. w. gerundial after ad or in 
(w. abl.) 194, 540. 

temperare, w. gerundial dat. 163, 209. Sidi 
temperGre, a8 verb of restraining, w. That- | 
cl.; see reprimere. 

temperi, temporal adv. in Jocative case 
225 


Temporal adverbs and particles ; different 
cluxses and use of 222 foll. 

Temporal clauses 644 foll. Introduced by 
quum 645 foll.; by postquam, ubi, ul, si- 
mulac, quando 659, 620 foll.; by anteguam 
and priusguam 66 foll.; by dum, donec, 
quoad, quamdiu 671 foll. Temporal rela- 
tive clauses 526, B. Temporal Si-clauses 
phy te Collocation of temporal clauses 
4 £ 2 
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tempus, w. gernndial gen. 159, 3. 
esf, w. gerundial gen., w. subj. inf., or 
subj. Inf. cl. 614. 3. 

tendere, as verb of striving w. ué 600, 2; 
600, nm. ff. 

tenere, = obfinére, as verb of doing. w. uf, 
kev impetrdve. Axverbof hindering (=de- 
tinere) w. guominus, and as verb of re- 
straining accompanied by a negation, w. 
quin 602, 5; 603, n. t. 

Tenses, their use in the ind. 298 foll.; see the 
Finsle tenses, Tenreesin letters, see Zpis- 
lolary lenses. DitYerent conception of past 
tenses in Latin and in Engl. 502, 568, 1. 
For tenses of ind. used in the different 
clauses, gee the articles on the particular 
conjnuctions and clauses.- -TENs&s of the 
BUBJUNCTIVE, Bee Consecution of lenses.— 
LOGICAL TENSES of the subjuuc.  Defini- 
tion 422, 605. Diff. from ‘tenses by con- 
section,’ and conflict w. them 422, oss. ; 
422, 606 foll. Logical tenses chiefly used 
when not the time spoken of, but the time 
of the epeaker is taken as the standard of 
time w. respect to past actions 423, 1, In- 
elances in which this occurs 423, 2 foll.; 
424,91. (a) In restricting rel. cl. 423, 2; 
(2) w. potential subjunc. in certain con- 
nections 423, 3; (c) for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, or to avoid a conflict w. other gram, 
rules 425, 1 foll.; (2) when the coverning 
He pred. contains a present pred. b 
mplication 426, 2; (¢) in comp. Quum-cl. 


431, 10; (f) in modal Ut-cl. and their 


equivalents 434 foll. (views of the gram- 
marians examined 434, n. *); (g) in hypo- 
thetical clauses made dep. on non-pret. 
red. 442 foll.; (2) the imp. subjung. as 
ovical tense when the princ. non-preterite 
pred. contains a past tense by implication, 
and for particular reasons 745, 6 and 7.— 
Whsn logical tenses cannot be used 429, 
1-3; 440, 12.—Conversion of tenses in the 
Bubjunc., see Consxecution of tenser. Conv. 
of tenses in cl. dep. on verbs of fearing 448, 
2; on verbs of doubting 449, 3; in dep. 
nuestions 449, 4; after erspectdre, 1b.; In 
nal clauses 449, 5; in sub-oblique clauses 
419, B, 1. Convers. of dep. tut., if the 
pred. must be in subjune. 450, C. 
renters, as verb of striving, w. ut or ne 
tenui Minerva, 184. oss. 1. 
tenus, semi-preposition w. abl. 9, 6; 12; 36, 
449. Adverbs in 4th locative case com- 
pounded w. fenus 21%, 8. Its derivation, 
and construction w. gen. 36, OBs. 
terra, meaning in the pl. 165, n? 1. Zer- 
rdrum (gentium) as attr. of locative ad- 
verbs 504, n. 22. 
terribilis, w. IT. Sup. 121, 121. 
teruncii est, 272, 3. 
testis, constr. w. gernndial gen, 159, 2. 
testato and intestato, as impers. pred. abls. 
186, 234. 
than, rendered quam (see this conj.). § Than’ 
alter ‘ether’ by ac, aique, or guam 749, 9. 
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Tempus | That-clauses 588 foll. Different gram. forms 


in Latin588,617. 1) OByJecT THAT-CLAUB8Es, 
being either (a) Inf. cl., or (4) clauses in- 
troduced by ul, ne, quin, quominus s or 
(c) Quod-clauses, 588, 22. See these dif- 
ferent classes of cl.— Form of That-cl. 
after verba sentiendi 589 foll.; after verbs 
of emotion 590, 5: after verba declarandt 
594, foll.; after verba faciendi (ree these) 
5:9 foll. When the latter are introduced 
by uf, ne, quominus, or quin 599, 25 foll. 
2) Subject-That-cl; 3) Attribute Thar-ch; 
4) Predicate That-cl.; 5) Modal ‘I hat-cl. 
See these different classes of clauzes.— 
CoMPARISON Of That-clausee 760, B toll; 
T61, C. Idiomatic use of compared Ut-cl. 
after comparatives w. the meaning ‘too 
much to’ 761, C. Collocation of That- 
chiuses 478, 3 foll. 

the...the, before comparatives; different 
ways of rendering into Latin 751, 5; by ut 
Quisque w. two superlatives 3380. a; by 
qguo...e0, or guanto...tanto W. compara- 
tives 256, C; 330, 0. 

then, how expressed 223, 3, 

theoretical, how to render, see practical. 

there, as locative adv.,=i/i, as first lUcative 
case 216; by third loc. case (€0) 218, by by 
fourth loc. case (€7) 218, c.—* There is,’ 
* there are,’ how rendered, see esse no. 3, a; 
487, 3; 510, 2. 

till, Engl. prepos., rendered by ad or usque 
ad 13, 3, #2. 10; as conj. by dum, guwad, 
donec ,; ree these conjs. 

Time, relation of, 222 foll. Time absolute 
and relative 306, 1 and 2, Gram. forms of 
the objects denoting time 226, 550. Ro- 
man division of time 226, 1. AcCUSATIVE 
of time, denoting length of periods 24. 
Length of periods designated by aBL. or 
by per 235 foll.: referring to the fut. 286, 6. 
Length of periods, as attr. in gen., acc. 
(unum diem supplicatio), or by per and in 
237, 7.—ABLATIVE Of time, denoting time 
‘when’ 227 foll. No distinction in Lat. 
in regard to the Engl. temporal prepos. at, 
on, in 228 n.—Relative adjs. as abl. and 
acc. of time 526, a, b,c.—Advs. of time 222 
foll. Standpoint of time, and adverbial 
expressions in regard to the use of past 
tenses 313, 55: 316, 57; in regard to length 
of time 319, 59. Time expr. by temporal 
clausear, see these. 

timere alicui and aliguem, in different mean- 
ing 91, 475; constr. w. Ne-clause, or Ut-cl. 
589,1; either w. plus or magis Tt, CU, no. 2. 

timor, w. attr. Ne-clause, or Ut-cl. 625, B, 2. 

to, Engl. prepos., either by DAT. or by acc. 
after ad or in 13, 11 foll. Before names of 
countrics by in 14, 12., Before names of 
cities by mere acc. 47 foll. ‘* To’ beforea 
participial, by rel. cl. in eubjune. 557, 3. 

To’ w. inf. by a rel. cl. of purpose 557, 5; 
by imperative or final Ut-cl., or Inf. cl. see 
Object inf. (Engi.)--‘ To condemn (oa fine,” 
by abl. of value 268, 34.—‘ To condemn fo 
death * 99, %70.—‘ Zo the best of my know- 
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ledge,’ guod sciam etc. 518, 5. ‘ To the 
best of one’s ability ’ 660, 2.—' Zo (the ad- 
vantage, disgrace etc. of)’ by ABL. or cum 
259 4.—‘ To-day’ and ‘to-morrow,’ 224, 
10,2. How expr. in letters 360, 1 and 2. 
too, w. an adj. followed by ‘¢o’ or ‘for,’ not 
expr. by ad w. gerundial, except w. serus 
ad (tow late to) 192, oBs. 1. Generally by 
hier or rel. cl. w. guam after a comp. 
761, C. 

tot and totidem, def. form-adjs. of the nu- 
meral class, see P.J. As synd. ant. in 
comp. cl. of like numbers 496, 4; %50. 52; 
followed by quot 750, 1; in later Latinity 
by atque Ib. 

toties, temporal and numeral adv. 222, 9. 
Synd. ant. in comp. cl. of like numbers 
750, 52; 496, 4. ollowed by quoties or 
quot (50. 1. 

totus, (wholly) as accessory pred. 251, 7. 
tradere, to deliver, w. participial gerundive 
148. 178; in the meaning ‘to report,’ as 
verbum declarandi w. Inf. cl. (gee P. I). In 
the pass, venerally w. nom. w. inf., except 
in perf. and plup. 106, 87 foll. 

trans, prep. w. acc, 24, 438. Neuter verbs 
compounded w. trans become transitive, 
except transfugere, transcurrere, 86, 473. 

ducere, trajicere, etc., constr. w. two 

acc. 87, 42. 

se transferre, w. verundial after ad 190, 239, 1. 
transgredi, in perf. part. used as pred. abl. 
transigere, to agree on a price, constr. w. an 
object of price and value 266, 2. 

Transitive verbs, see the articles Verds, and 
Accusative. 

tribe = tribus, when it denotes a division of 
the Romzn people; = gens or natio, when 
it means a barbaric nation, 52, n. 49. 
triens = one third 116, 105. 

to trust, either by commitiere, or confidere, 
aka w. different meanings 88, n. 3 
and 4, 

tueri, constr. w. ab 29, 48. 

tum, temp. adv. Diff. from deinde and inde 
223, 8. As synd. ant. of tanporal Quum- 
cl. and Postquam-cl, 493, 3; 648 foll. The 
instances in which it introduces the apo- 
dosis 658. 5. 

to turn to flight (in neuter meaning), lerga 
vertere 48, n. 4. 

turpis w. II. Sup. 121, 121. Turne est w. 

_ Subj. Inf. cl. or Subj. Ut-cl. 609, 3; 610, 4. 


Ubi, where, rel. locative form-adv. of first 
locative case 216; 496, 4. In _ locative 
clauses 574, 616 foll. With persons as 
antecedents 576, D. Uti or sicubt = 
wherever 329, 2.—U0i, when, as soon as, 
as temporal conjanction, requires ind. 659, 
620. 13 w. perf. ind. 665, 43 ; 665, 1; 666, 3; 
w. imp. or plup. ind. 666, 2; w. pres. ind. 
or fut. 666, 3; w. historical pres. 665, 1. 
W. imp. or plup. ind. in the meaning 
‘whenever’ 329,1; w. subjunc. in Livy 
and later authors 831, no. c. 
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ubicanque, or ubiubi, indef. rel. adv. 496, 4. 

ultimus, indef, form-adj. of the numeral 
class, see P.I. As accessory pred. and 
diff. from postrémus 250, 4. 

ultra, eemi-preposition w. acc, 24, 438; as 
adv. of distance 220,4; implying a com- 
parative, and constr. w. comp. Quan-cl. 
%68, 14. Ulira quam w. Ut-cl. 763, 14, no. @. 

me = unit 116, 105; in regard to weight 

1. 

unde, whence, relat. locative adv. of second 
locative case 216; 217, oBs. 3; 496, 4. 
Rendered by ‘where’ 21%, a. In locative 
claures 574, 616 foll. W. persons as ante- 
cedents 576, D. 

ansocnnays, or undeunde, indef. rel. adv. 496, 


under, Engl. prep., = svb 45 foll. ‘Under 
consideration’ = sub judice 46, 80. ‘ Un- 
der’ rendered by abl. abs. 180, 225; 182, 
229; 185, 232. 

unus, numeral adj., see P. I. As accessory 
pred. 251,%. Placed in gen. if dep. on 
possessives Ib. Unitus qué w. subjunc. 551, 
4; w.ind. 553, 7%. 

up to, rendered by ad or usque ad 13.10; by 
enus 135, 449; by sub w. acc. 45, 454. 

upon, Engl. prep. ; in regard to place ren- 

ered by tn w. abl. 42, 4538. As temporal 

prepos. w. participial, by abl. abs. 180, 
= Pigs ubt, ut, simul and its compounds 
365 3 


it is useful, ee arrereng erased Different ways 


of rendering into Lat. 622, 5. 

usquam and nusguam, exp!. 217, 5. 

usque, adv., in connection w. prepos. 13, 
10; as temporal adv. 222, 9. Formation of 
its compounds w. third locative caxe 217, 
8. Usque or usque eo, as synd. ant. of 
clauses of intens. 435. 2; of cl. introduced 
by dum, quoad, and donec ( = (till, or as 
long as) 493, 3; 674, 6; 678, 15. 

usus est, (mostly anteclass. and poet.) w. 
abl. 95, 61 

usni esse, w. gerundial, after ad. Gener- 
ally used inst. of udilis as pred. adj. 192, 


n. 
ut, uti, as interrogative form-adv. 239, 15; 
239 n.t. Ut as con introducing com- 
pleting That-cl., see U¢-clauses.—Ut intro- 
ducing optative sentences 388, 1, @; jn- 
ao perah exclamatory sentences 431, OBS. 
‘ Te ut ulla res frangat,’ etc. 591, 6.— Ut, as 
conj., introducing modal and final Ut-cl., 
see these.— Uf, as temporal conj , requires 
IND. 659. 620.1. W. perf. ind. 665, 43 ; 665, 
1; 666.3. W. imp. or plup. 666, 2; w. 
res. or fut. 666, 3. Ut primum 666. 43.— 
¢ = ‘as soon as,’ in clauses of contin- 
gent and repeated action 329, 1.—U/ as 
comparative conj., w. ind. see Compara- 
live Ut-clauses.—Ut qui w. subjunc. expl. 


- 572, 2.—Ut w. subjunc. in hypothetical 


comp. cl. 744, 51; 744, 1.—U¢ st w. subjunc., 
"748, 5. Ut.= ‘as,’ before subetuntives 
used as accessory pred.; diff. from acces 
sory pred. without ué 747, G. 
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Ut-claases, always w. subjunc. when used as 
That-clausea ; from what reasons 388, 1, 
a.—1) Ut-clauses dep. on verba sENTIENDI 
(verbs of fearing 589, 1; of volition 693, 
oBs. 71 foll.3; on sperdre, videre, censére 
593).—2) Depend. on verba DICENDI if 
they belong to one of the following 
Clissea : (a) Verbs of request 595, 3, (d) of 
advice and exhortation 595, 4, (c) of re- 
solution and stipulation 595, 5, (d) of com- 
mand 596. 6, (e) of permission 597, 8.—3) 
Dep. on verba FACIENDE 599, 25 foll. (con- 
sisting of verbs of striving and prepara- 
tion 599, 2; of accomplishing 600, 3; of 
inducing 602, 4).—4) Dep. on ‘ Di prohi- 
beant’ 603, n. §.—5) Fact-cLtavaes intro- 
duced by w/, (a) transitive Ut-clanses after 
mererée, addere etc. 607, 5; (6) preposi- 
tional Ut-cl. (ad id ut, eo ut) 608, 2: (c) 
Ut-cl. of non-reality 608, 6 (fe ut ulla res 
Jrangat 591.6; longe or tantum abest ut 
628, 8; w. causal meaning in the construc- 
tion non ul...sed, not that but 690, C, 690, 
n. t): (d@) Passive Fact-cl. introd. by ué 
609, 4.—6) SunsecT Ut-cLauses 609, 2 foll. 
(see these).—7%) ATTRIBUTE UT-CLAUSES 
(see these).—8) PREDICATE UT-CLAUSES 
(see Predicate clauses).—9) UT-cLAUSES W. 
CONCKSSIVE FORCE; their nature and use 
695, 8.—10) MopaL UT-cLAUSEsS (see these). 
uteunque, indef. form-adj, 239, 15. 

uter, interrogative form-adj. of the deter- 
ininative class, see P. I. Ite relative use 
ee 2; used with force of ulercungue 500, 


utereunque, indef. rel. form-adj. 500, 3. 

uti, Geponent verb, w. abl. 93, 479; n. 9; 
treated as transitive in gerundive phrases 
152, 188, 

utilis, w. dat. 118, 112; w. gernndial dat. in 
Pliny 165, 2. Utile est w. subj. Ut-cl. or 
subj. Inf. cl 611, 5. 

utinam, introducing optative sentences 383, 


utique, modal form-adv. 239, 15. 

utpote qui, w. sxubjunc. 572, 3; ufpote guum 
w. aubjunc. 655, 2. 

utat, iudef. modal form-adv. 239, 15. 


Vacare, to be destitute, w. ab]. 93, 479; to 
have leisure for, w. gerundial dat. 163, 209. 
Vacat, imypers. in silver Latinity, w. dat. 
and sabj. inf, 618, 10. 

vacatio, w. attr. Quominue-cl. 625, D. 

vacuus, w. abl. 120.116. Vacuum esse w. ab, 
or abl. 29,48. Vacuum est, impers., w. 
dat. and subj. inf. 618, 10. 

valde, adv. of intens, 262, 6. 

valere, to be strong, w. abl. 93, 479; = to be 
; of importance. w. acc. of neuter form-adjs. 

2 8, 39, 2; 276, 3; w. plus. not magia 755, C. 
Valére, to be worth (mostly anteclass. and 
postclaxea.), w. abl. of value 267.45 w. acc. 
of value in Varro 268, 3.— Valuit and valé- 
bat 338. 8. 

Value and price, relation of, 266 foll. Verbs 
constr. w. an obj. of value and price 266, 
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2. Nouns used to express valne and price 
267, 33.—Indefinite price and value, with- 
out. a noun, by certain absolute form-adjs. 
(guanti, maqgno, pluris etc.) 270,35. When 
they are placed in abl. and when in yen. 
270, 560. Rare or false expressions for 
indef. value 271,2. By adverts (dene, mate, 
care) M71, 4. By tifa = at such a price 272 
Ex. 11.—Genitive (not ablative) of internal 
value 272, 561. 

vas, (surety) w. gernndial gen. 159, 2. 

vehementer, as adv. of intensity 262, 6. 

vel, disjunctive conj. and particle, see P.T. 
Vel sit = etiamsi w. subjunc. 731, 3. Vel 
polius 759, OBs. 9. 

velle. meaning and use of its fut. tense 351, 
3. Diff. of velim and redlem (T should wish) 
in optative sent. 383, 6. Velié nodit, inst. 
of sire vilt sive non vult 738, 5. Velie w. 
dat. 92, 476; w. acc. of a neuter form-adj. 
85, 39, 2: w. obj. inf. Inf. cl., ut, ne, or a 
mere subjunc. 591, 7 foll.; w. perf. (peri- 
phrastic) participle 592, 3, a; w. comp, 
Quam-cl., inst. of madle or potius velle 763, 
13.— Voluit and volébat 337, 4. 

velut, as comp. conj. introducing a Simile 
746, B. Velut (velut st) introd. hypothetical 
comp. cl., w. subjunc. 748, 5. Velvt = as 
if, before participles and abl. abs. 173, 23 
748.5 ; qualifving single words 748,7. Vel- 
awl qui w.subjunc. 572, 2.— Velut w. aliquis 
or guidam 572, 2. 

venalis, the only adj. constr. w. an obj. of 
value and price 266, 1. 

vendere, w. abl. 94, 479; takes an obj. of 
price 266, 2. 

venire, to be sold, used as the regular pass. 
of vendere, 266. n.*; constr. w. an obj. of 
price 206, 2; 94, 479. 

venire, to come, w. acc. after in orad. In 
spem venire, in amicitiam alicui ventre 40, 
n.1. Venit in mentem, impers., w. dat. of 
the logical subj. 107, 90; w. gen. of the 
thing 93, 53; w. subj. Inf. cl., Ut-cl.. or 
subj. inf. according to meaning 616, 6. 
Venit ad auria. impers., Ih. Ux venit w. 
Subj. Ut-cl. ; diff. from accidit 619, 5. 

Verbal adjectives in bundux 125, 125. 

Verbal adjective in dus. Formation 126, 129. 
Verbs not forming it 126, 129. Irregulari- 
ties in ita formation 126,120. As pred. 
nom. :; see Periphrastic gerundial ; as at- 
tributive or absolute adj. see Gerundials 
in reversed phrases. 

Verbal adjective in drus. Formation of, 125, 
126. Verhs not forminy it 125. 126 foll. Ir- 
regulari ies in ita formation 125, 127 foll. 
Used as participle, or accessory predicate 
138. 510; 139, 15S ; as ahs. adj. 13%. 157: w. 
hypothetical meaning 139, 159; as abl. abs. 
139, 159 B; as pred. nom. ; sce Periphrastie 
Suture. 

Verbs, constrnction of, i.e., farms of their 
completing objects or subjects 69 foll. 
Transitive verbs 70, 458. Verbs in a per- 
sonal pass. form, always transitive 84, 36. 
Conversion of transitive verbs into pas- 
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sives 85, 2. Nenter verbs constr. w. acc. 85, 
#. 39. Latin transitive verbs, intransitive 
in Engl. 86, 473. Neuter verbs made tran- 
sitive by composition w. the prepos. cir- 
cum, trans, per, preter 86, 473. With dat. 
are constr. verbs of helping, obeying, com- 
manding, opposing, trusting, pardoning, 
flattering, encountering, happening, being 
angry, and most compounds of esse 88 foll. 
Single verbs w. dat. 89. Verbs constr. w. 
dat. or acc, 91, 475; w. gen. 92 foll. Verbs 
denoting affections, plenty or want, and 
separation take abl. 93, 479. Verbs constr. 
w. two completing objs. 96 foll. They are 
mostly transitive, taking 1) acc. of thing 
and dat. of pers. 97, 482; 2) acc. of pers. or 
thing and abl. of thing or instrument 938, 
483 foll.; 8) acc. of pers. and gen. of thing 
99. 484; 4) two accusatives 100, 486; 101 
foll. Factitive verbs, taking a transitive 
acc. along w.a pred. ace. 101, 74. Verbs 
constr. w. inf. 102 foll.; w. obj. acc. along 
w. obj. inf. 104, 84.—Verbs constr. with 
the prep. ab. ad, de, ex, in, 18 foll.; 26 foll; 
28 ; 29; 40 foll. 

Verbs of granting. giving, sending, de- 
manding, taking, receiving are constr. w. 
participial gernndive 148, 178. Verbs 
constr. w. gerundial dat. 163, 200.—Verbs 
of motion and extent take acc. of distance 
or extent 220, 3. Verbs denoting trans- 
action for a valuable consideration of es- 
timating, appraising. costing, being worth, 
take an obj, of value and price (gen.. abl., 
or adverbial) 266, 32; 267, 3 and 4. Verbs 
denoting appreciation and esteem take a 
gen. of inner value 2%2,1 foll.—Verbs of 
fearing, constr. w. Ut and ne 589, 1; w. in- 
terrogative cl. 391, 1. Non dubitdire takes 
Quin-cl. 589, 2; dubi/dre takes interrog, cl. 
390, 85, a. Verba sSENTIENDI, constr. w. 
Inf. cl. 688, 28. Exceptions 589, 1 foll. 
Verbs of emotion (verba affectunm) take 
Inf. cl. orQuad er 590, 5. Verbs of volition 
take obj. inf., Inf. cl. wt, ne, or a mere 
enbjninc. 592, oss. 7,1 foll. Verbs of threat- 
ening, hoping, promising, and pretending 
are, in Engl., constr. w. obj. inf., but in 
Latin w. Inf. cl. 593, 11. Verba DECLARANDI, 
w. Inf. cl., but if denoting command. w. 
imperative cl. 594, 24foll. Verbs of exhor- 
tation take imperative cl., a gerundial after 
ad, rarely obj. inf. 595. 4. Verbs of resolu- 
tion and supnaton take imperative cl., 
pass, Inf. cl. w. gerundials, or obj. inf. 
595, 5. Verbs of permission take impera- 
tive cl. 597, 8. Verbs denoting manifesta- 
tion of emotions and feelings, of accusing, 
praising, censuring, condemning, take 
Quod-cl., sometimes Inf. cl. 598, 9; 598, 
n.$.— Verba FACIEND! (of striving, accom- 
plishing, and inducing) take Ut-cl. or Ne- 
cl. 599, 25 foll. Verbs of doing w. negative 
aim take Ne-cl., Quominus-c]., or Quin-cl. 
Ib. — Ordinary TRANSITIVE verbs with 
Quod-cl. and Ut-cl. (Fact-cl.) 605 foll.— 
Construction of IMPERSONAL verbs 615 foll. 
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—Verbs which may be construed w. rx- 
TERROGATIVE Clauses 390, a and 0; 891. 

verecundia, w. attr. Inf. cl. 625. B, 3. 

vereri, w. Ne-cl (= that), and Ut-cl. (=that 
not) 589, 1; w. Quin-cl. 589, 4; w. interrog- 
ative cl. 91,1. I ed Shen not in periphrartic 
future 448, 4, 2.—Constr, either w. plus or 
magis %56, C, no. 2. 

bier Pate w. Subj. Inf. cl., or Subj. Ut- 
cl. 612, 6. 

versari, w. ab]. after in 42, 453; 42, n. ¢; 
w. plus, not magis %56, C, fin. 

bdacy? versum, semiprepos. w. acc. 12; 9, 

+) 9 

verum est, it is true, w. Subj. Ut-cl., or 
Subj. Inf. cl. 611, 5; 612, 6. Verum est, 
it is proper, w. Subj. Inf. cl. 611, 5. 

very (very much), rendered by valde, ad- 

um, vehementer, multum, etiam atque 

étiam, or prefix per, see these articles; 
by superlative, see P. I. ;. hy facile 615, 1. 

vesci, w. abl. 93, 479, n. 9. 

hed le locative cuse, 225, 11. 


vestire, w. acc. of pers. and abl. of thing 
99, 485. 
vetare, w. obj. inf. along w. transitive acc, 


104, 83: as verb of negative command w. 
imperative clauses 597, 7%. In the silver 
writers w. guominus 597, n. ¢. 

vi, dolo, precario possidere, exp]. 244, 2. 

videre, Ww. a participle as accessory pred. 
253, 2; as verbum sentiendi w. Inf. cl. 
588, 23; aa verb of striving (= to take care 
of something) w. ud or. ne, 599, 2; 593, 10. 
Vide w. interrog. cl. 395, 6; vide ne. as 
idiomatic circumlocution 893, 10.— Vidéri, 
to seem, w. completing predicate 73, 462. 
Diff. from apparére 74, 16. W. nom. w. 
inf., even in perf. and pinup. 106, 8% and 88. 
Vidélur, impers., w. atl Inf. cl. and dat. 
of the person 615, 2. thi videor, w. inf. 
Ib.— Visum est mihi, = placuit mihi, w. 
Ut-cl. or Inf, cl. Ib.—Sét vidétur, if you 
please, 742, 11. 

vincere, 28 verb of achieving (= to prevail 
after a struggle) w. completing Ut-cl. or 
Ne-cl. 601, 3. Vict, w. force of a pres. or 
fut. 303, 2. 

vindicare, to defend, w. ad or mere abl. 29, 
48; w. gerundial abl. after ad 195, 243. 

vis (noun) w. attr. Ut-cl. 625, D. 

vitare, se eripere, cavere, a8 verbs of avoiding, 
constr. w. ne (affirmative in Eng.) 603, 5. 

vitium est, w. Subj. Quod-cl. 614, 9. Vitio 
sf abiede dare 257, 2. 

vituporare, construction of, see reprehendere. 

vivo fratre, 184. 

viz. negative particle, eee P. I.; w. plup. 
347. 6 Q 


vocare, w. ad 14. 11; w. in (aliquid in dubium 
vocdre, to doubt something Cic. Inv. 2, 28; 
aliguem in invidiam vocdadre, to make some- 
body odions Ib. Phil. 2, 24; aliquid in ju- 
dicium vocdre. to call to account Ib. Verr. 
2,1,12). Vocdre, w. gerundial after ad 190, 
239, 1. As factitive verb w. double acc.102,23 

voluntas, w. attr. Ut-cl. 625, B, 4. 


we 
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- vote, =suffragium, or sententia. Diff. 55, n. 19. 


Wagers, how expr. 707, C_—* What will yon | 


bet that’ (LE bet that) = da pignus nt, 
or si Lb, 

warding off, Verbs of, constr. w. ab, or mere 
aol, 24, $s. 

week, Aedndomas, seplimdna, unknown as 
Givision of time in the classical period 226, 
1, Names of week-days (dies Solis etc.), 
when introduced 227, n.**, 

to weigh, w. numeral objs., how expr. 275, 
2 toll: 277, d. 

Weizht, relitive of, 275, 562; standard of 
2:5, Pr ‘To be of weight’ in a figurative 
sense, how expr. 276, 3. 

West, ocerdéens sol 222, n. 5. 
what, abs. relative adj., how rendered 509, 
2: 511, 1. Wat. interroy, adj., see P. I.— 
‘Whar are you called #* = qguomodo nomi- 
nitrix ? 239, oBs. 2.0 Whatsoever, whichso- 
ever, how rendered 499 foll. 

when, temp. adv., how expr, 222, oss, 1. 
When. as temporal conj., rendered by 
qin OAS, 34 folles by udi, ut, stmrud ana 
its compounds 665, 43; by abl. abs. 665, 43. 

waenever, rendered by quam 645, 34; 645, 
2: by ubi, ul. simulac, not by postguam 
66H. 2; by st (Gt quando) 329, 1; 732,43; by 
quandocungie AM, 15 501, 7 

waare, rel, and interr, adv., by ubé 216; by 
unde AT 5,43 by Gud 2138, e2 by quo 218 
dy sce 55 foll. Introducing interrogative 
cl. 576, 43 see P. I. 

whereas, rendered: by quam 656, 40, 13 by 
postguam w. pres. ind, 665, 11. 

wherever (wheresvever), by ubicungue, qua- 
crnqie, qhocunqgue SOL, T 

whether, as interroy. particle, eee P. T.; by si 
307, 10; 733, 5. Whether...07,=sive.. sive 
73%, 5. 

while, Enel. conj., by dun w. pres. ind. 
672, 2foll, While = as long as, by dum, 
quoad, or quamdin 674, 6. While = when, 
by quam O48, 5; 656, 40, 1. Diff, between 
dion and qian 321, % While, by postguam 
w. pres. ind, 665, 11; by tifa ut 435, 23 by 
pres, abl. abs, 181, 228; by abl. abs. w. 
perf. periphrastic pred. abl. 183, 230. 
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wholly (entirely), how expr. 251, 7. 
why, as interrog. particle, by cur, qui, 
quamobrem, quare, see these articles, 
Why not by quin, cur non, quidni, ree 
these articles. —As emphatic particle, by 
quippe 689, A. 
will, Engl, auxiliary of fut. tense; rendered 
by Lat. fut. 347, 73 foll.; by subjune. pres. 
378, 1; denoting rule and habit, by solére, 
or by fut. tense 352, C. 
with, Engl. prepos., rendered cum 32, 446; 
apud 17, Ws penes 2, 44; in w. abl. 43, 
74. Denoting manner and instrument. by 
mere abl. or cum 243 foll.: denoting coin- 
cident action, by cuz or mere abl. 258, 
556 foll. By circumlocution w. abl. abs. 
180, 225; 182, 229. * With’ before partici- 
pials by Quod-cl. 388, 5; 388, 2. 
without, Engl. prep.. by sine 45, 4149; by 
ertra 24, 438 foll. Diff. between sine and 
extra 36, 63; by pres. abl. abs. 182, 229, 
‘Without’? before participials, different 
ways of expressing it 36, 64; 188, OBs. ; 
by non w. gerundial abl. 170, 214; by quin 
Hz, CL Ds by quin. or ul non 636, 3. 
worse, pejor or detevior, see P. 1. To hate 
worse, magis odisse, or pejus odisse, 756, C. 
worth, as adj. of price, how expr. 276, ¢. 
‘70 be worth. how rendered 267, 4. He is 
worth a million, possidet decies Ib. 
would, Eng). potential auxiliary, introduc. 
jug optative sentences 283, 6; in dectara- 
tive sent. of guarded statement etc., by 
subjunc, pres, 378, 1; 381, 1: by subjunc. 
erf, 378, 2. * Would,’ expr. by tut. 352, 7. 
n interrogative c], 346, e, in cond. periods 
of non-reality Tis foll.; in coud. periods 
of doubtful reality 710, oBs. 115 410, 13; 
11,4. * Would’? by imperfect ind. of re- 
peated action 311,3; 329, 2. 


Year. Designation of the year in chron- 
ology, by the names of the Consuls, in abl, 
abs, 185, 1.—* A year’ = ‘every year,’ how 
rendered 294, n. 11. 

yesterday, eri 324, 2; hesterno die 304, 47, 
Ex. 3; how expr. in letters 360, 2. 


Z, symbol of the quadrans 116, 105. 
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